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HEATH THE WILD PRAIRIE 

SONG AND CHORUS, MUSIC COMPOSED BY E. LINWOOD. 
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Piu mosso. Agitato. 


hot tears are 


Rail. Piu mosso. Agitato. 



2 . 

0% ¥fT— mm not with your speedy morning, 

Yew, few that come bock from the far happy shnter r 
Keep the star of your land in yonr inmost soul burning, 
Bat kiss the green hills, for you’ll see them no more. 

Let me fold you once more to the poor heart that’s broken, 
God guard you; remember the days that bare been; 
From the for distant land send a sigh or a token, 

That you'll never forget us in Oahirciveen, 


3. / 

Woo, woo to the motherl alas for the daughter. 

And the dreams tuat were twined for the bright days to comet 
A token of love has gone over the water, 

A wreath of green laurel from poor Nora’s tomb. 

On the wild hills of Kerry the mother is sleeping, 

While the lads and tho lassos still dance on the green; 

’Neath the wild w os tom prairie poor Nora is sleeping, 

Pag away from the village of Cahirciveen. 
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dray-noraes would, probably, have been found turned out to face the elements, as the case 
good there for an indefinite amount of hard might be. 

labor. “ Yes,” replied Miss Leal, answering the voice, 

All the doctors and assistants looked absent- “I am coming immediately.” 
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DR. HAMPSON’S PERPLEXITY. 

BY ELLA HODMAN. 


Dr. Hampson stood in a sort of niche on the } 
landing of a large stair-case, that led to a spa- \ 
eious hall dividing an institution that was a sort < 
of hospital, where patients were boarders, and \ 
treated on very novel scientific principles, that \ 
seemed to work wonders in many cases. j 

There were several lady doctors there, and < 
several gentlemen doctors; the head of the ; 
establishment belonged to the latter persuasion, j 
and the others were salaried assistants. Dr. j- 
Hampson was one of these assistants; and he < 
was now lying in wait on that first landing, like J 
a huge spider, ready to pounce upon a certain <: 
lady M. D. as soon fts she should approach his \ 
place of ambush. < 

A constant stream of people seemed to be 
going up and down the stairs; and some pa- s 
tiently-persevering ones were stationed at vari- j 
ous convenient points of attack, where they j 
might more readily seize upon the persons of \ 
whom they were in quest—so that Dr. Hamp- 5 
son’s waiting attitude was not noticed. No one ! 
happened to want him just then; indeed, he was l 
rather a new hand, and the patients were some- j 
what shy of him. i 

“Belladonna Springs” was a roaring and a < 
rushing place, where everything seemed to be j 
done in a systematic hurry’, that gave' one the { 
feeling produced by the constant whirr of machi- \ 
nery; an invisible policeman seemed constantly \ 
ordering every one to “move on”—and some of { 
the poor, decrepid things were half dazed by J 
the superhuman exertions required of them. $ 
The establishment was conducted upon the prin- \ 
oiple that laziness is the pet vice of the human j 
family, and the root of all disease; ^nd such a J 
talent was displayed for extracting work from \ 
hopeless materials, that a party of w’orn-out \ 
dray-horses would, probably, have been found \ 
good there for an indefinite amount of hard s 
labor. S 

All the doctors and assistants looked absent- > 
Vol. LIII.—2 


minded, and as though they ought always to 
be doing something else than what they were 
doiug, with the exception of Dr. Hampson, who 
evidently had his wits about him. 

He was a very good-looking man, a little past 
thirty, with a clear, closely-shaven face, except 
a short mustache, that gave him a look of energy 
and power. Those men who peer out at you 
from a small forest of beard and whiskers do 
not, as a general thing, amount to much—their 
ideas seem to have run to hair, and they are 
usually irresolute and unsettled. With Dr. 
Hampson, deciding and doing followed each 
other in as quick succession as thunder and 
lightning; and he thought that he knew just 
what he wanted now —but he didn't. 

Still more did he think so, w’hcn rather a 
short, solid-looking figure, clad in a gray dress, 
approached his corner, and bending eagerly 
forward, with accelerated heart-beats, he half 
whispered, “Miss Leal, have you a spare mo¬ 
ment 

“I never have any spare moments,” was the 
reply, with an amused smile. “Are you in any 
particular hurry?” 

“I am,” replied the gentleman, with great 
determination. “I have watched for an oppor¬ 
tunity, and I must speak w’ith you!” 

Just at this moment, a very sweet voico called 
out at the top of the stairs, “Oh, Miss Leal! is 
that you? Vo come up, please; I have been 
waiting ever so long for my ticket!” 

These people, be it known, all went upon 
“tickets,” that told them what particular re¬ 
creations w r ere assigned them for the day, or 
week. They disported themselves in water of 
various temperatures, from boiling to freezing; 
cut up singular antics in the Exercise-Hall; or 
turned out to face the elements, as the case 
might be. 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Leal, answering the voice, 
“I am coming immediately.” 

21 
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And, apparently quite oblivious of Dr. Harap- \ by her father about a week ago; and who had 
son’s earnest appeal and glowing face, she flitted < spent the first day in crying, and the remaining 
up the stairs, and disappeared from his sight. • six in little rebellions against the established 
So much for trying to make love in such a $ order of things, that created quite an excitement, 
place as Belladonna Springs! For this had Miss Leal, however, succeeded in calming this 
actually been the doctor’s purpose; and he would > turbulent young spirit; and the pretty Eulalie 
have discoursed sweet music on that one inter- j was led about like a lamb by the quiet little 
minablc string, if his divinity could only have 
found time to listen. 

He had been so irresistibly attracted by that 
face of quiet power, with its deep gray eyes, 
so heavily fringed with dark lashes; with the l tunity, for which he had waited so long; but, 
sweetness and strength of that sensitive mouth; i nevertheless, the graceful figure lingered in his 
with the gentle, womanly way she had of going < mind, and likewise the expressive brown eyes, 
about her duties, as though she were quite un- < ‘‘Threatened curvature of the spine,” some one 
conscious of doing anything remarkable; that < said, with reference to the new-comer; and he 
he, to whom a lady physician was something j could not help feeling it to be very sad that the 
rather novel, got up quite a little romance in \ sweet-looking girl should have such a hopeless 
connection with Miss Elinor Leal, M. D. Quite j disease hanging over her. 

disregarding the warning proverb that “two of > But what had become of that pearl of woman- 
a trade never agree,” he had fancied a most Jkind? 

delightful interchange of ideas between husband J Almost in despair of ever obtaining a satis- 
and wife of such congenial tastes. How plea- \ factory interview with her, Dr. Hampson left 
sant, for instance, to have his wife keep his j his niche; and, without exactly knowing or 
books, and give him invaluable advice in per- J caring where he went, directed his steps to the 
plexing cases; to say nothing of the comfort of j Exercise-IIall. 

being connected with a sensible, thoroughly- j It ?vas not the hour for exercises, and he had 
educated woman, who would scorn the numerous / the place quite to himself for a few solitary mo- 
little fashionable ailments of modern fine ladies. jments; then a gray dress flitted through the 
The doctor was rather imaginative; for he had door, and the lover’s heart began to beat quickly 
read more in Miss Leal’s face, during the few with the feeling that the trying moment had 
opportunities afforded him of studying it, than come at last. 

he had gathered from the still fewer occasions But just behind his divinity appeared the in- 
when her soul had overflowed in speech. The evitable Miss Dentworth. Really, this you-ug 
course of true love was particularly crooked at lady was getting to be something of a nuisance. 
Belladonna Springs; everything there was pain- He rallied, however, with surprising quick- 
fully practical; the most exquisite moonlight was ness/and, walking boldly up to Miss Leal, re- 
unappreciated by such hard-working people; quested the pleasure of a few moments’ conver- 
and the cozy parlor was not to be indulged in sation with her. 

by the harassed doctors. “I am afraid,” said Miss Leal, consulting a 

This reduced the lover to the necessity of • very business-like watch, “that will be impos- 
lying in wait for his ladye-lovc upon the stair?. • siblo at present. The demands upon mo, to-day, 
She was a great favorite, and so much in de- : arc of a most pressing nature; and I came down 
mand, that he had made several former attempts > here with this young lady only because she 
without a shadow of success. ! absolutely refuses to exercise wifli the other 

Now, however, lie felt decidedly thrown back { patients. It is highly important that she should 
upon himself, and stood gazing after the re- 5 exercise, and lam very glad to havo met you 
treating figure until it was no longer visible. > here—for, as you are not quite so much occupied 
While engaged in this laudable employment, \ as the old hands, perhaps you will do me the 
he caught a glimpse of a more girlish figure, kindness to instruct Miss Dentworth in a few of 
arrayed in a pink dross, and of a pair of brown : the lighter exercises.” 

eyes, that were raised beseechingly while watch- ; “I will, witli pleasure,” replied the doctor; 
ing the progress of Miss Leal up the stairs. J '-but will you promise mo a few moments of 
He recognized these belongings as the pro- ■' your valuable time just as soon as you can spare 
perty of Miss Eulalie Dentworth, (dreadfully them?” 

unpractical name, Eulalie, thought the doctor,) \ “I will try to remember,” said the busy lady, 
a young lady who had'been left at the Institution \ as she changed a ring from one finger to another; 


I woman, who seemed to exercise a wonderful 
power over those who came in contact with her. 
Dr. Hampson did not feel at all grateful to 
< Miss Dentworth for marring this golden oppor- 
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'*i*4 If I can do Dr. Hampson a kindness, IJ various solemn-looking invalids filed into the 
-dull be most happy.” j hall for their accustomed exercises. They were 

1 -“How provokingly unconscious she is!” $ not surprised to see Miss Dentworth and Dr. 
thought the doctor; and he felt rather afraid ; Hampson performing in this juvenile manner— 
that, when the time came, she would desert •: no one was ever surprised at anything at Bella- 
him in the midst of his eloquence. ■ donna Springs; and several rejoiced that the 

Miss Dentworth seemed very much disposed : refractory damsel was being trained to do as 
to cling to Miss Leal. and x decline Dr. Hamp-the rest of the community did. 
son’s services; but the little woman whispered > “You did not find the bean-bags ‘horrible/ I 
something that had the effect of reducing her to \ hope?” asked the gentleman, with a smile, as 
obedience; and, presently, the doctor was left > they wended their way up stairs, 
alone with the pretty virfon in a pink dress, j “Oh, no!” was the frank reply. “I enjoyed 
that looked ethereal enough to melt away into ? the game a'er so much; but I should not like it 
thin air. ! with all that crew of people.” 

“Shall we begin with these?” asked the doc -1 “That is a very sweet little thing,” thought 
tor. in rather an embarrassed way, as he pro- >, Dr. Hampson, when they had gone their respec- 
duced two moderate-sized bags of beans. | tive ways; “rather undisciplined, but very fresh 

“I do not want to begin at all!” replied Miss < and attractive. I will try to shield he** from 
Dentworth, with a pout. “I think this is the s annoyances while she is here. She seems *o 
most horrible place I ever w'as in, and I never s appreciate Miss Leal as highly as I do. I won- 
expect to get out of it alive!” s der if that interview of ours will ever come Off? 

At this dismal prospect, two great tears rolled 5 To be sure, I might write—but it is more satis- 
down her delicately-tinted cheeks; and Dr. 5 factory to talk.” 

Hampson was both amused and perplexed by > The next morning, as Miss Eulalie Dentworth 
this pouting, weeping damsel. She was cer- > was passing through the hall, in a fresh pink 
tainly very pretty, and he began to be quite j dress, looking like a half-blown rose, Dr. Wilt, 
interested in her. i the proprietor of the establishment, who was 

k “Suppose,” said he, kindly, “that you just \ approaching from the opposite direction, sud- 
try and do the best you can while you are here, •; denly stretched forth his arms and folded her 
and then, perhaps, the place will not seem quite ) in an affectionate embrace, after the fashion of 
so‘‘horrible?’ Miss Leal, too, is rut her a gleam ;> many middle-aged men when they encounter 
of sunshine, is she not?” I unappropriated youth and beauty. 

“Miss Leal is lovely /” was the enthusiastic? “I really could not help it,” said he, half 
reply; “but she is always so busy, that I can i apologetically, “you look so like a living incur- 
•carcely get a chance to talk to her.” j nation of the rosy hues of dawn* or anything 

“Just my case,” thought Dr. Hampson, and else especially bright and pretty, that I could 
he felt quite sympathetic toward Miss Dentworth. not let you pass.” 

The young lady had sunk listlessly into a seat, : The lair Eulalie, after the fashion of nineteen, 
and the doctor had involuntarily seated himself ; regarded the man of fifty very much in the light 
near her. She chattered away very prettily for of a grandmother, and seemed in no way dis- 
some time, and he listened, pleased and inte- turbed by the enthusiastic reception; but Dr. 
rested; after awhile she exclaimed in dismay, Hampson, who was* looking on, decided that 
••Dear me! I quite forgot that you are a doc- ■ J)r. Wilt ought to “help it”—and quite a flush of 
tor! The very sight of one makes me nervous!” s indignation rose to his face at the proceeding. 

“Then try to forget it altogether.” replied her ] The transaction had been quite public, and 
companion, pleasantly. “But there is something ? no one else thought anything of it, except one 
f have forgotten,” he continued, “and that is lady, who sent for Dr. Wilt about fifty times in 
ntir bean-bags. Will you play a game with me? > the course of the day, to tell him that she was 
Just for the fun of it.” \ no better than when she saw him ten minuteB 

The young lady was quite attracted by this j before. She was quite ambitious to be regarded 
very agreeable-looking man, who did not seem : in the light of Dr. Wilt’s especial pet; and when 
a bit like a doctor; and before long her merry > this was reported to him, he remarked, with a 
laugh rang through the ball, as she entered comical face, that she tea* —with the addition of 
with great spirit into the game, and her cheeks : one more letter. 

glowed with the unwonted exercise. This lady felt rather jealous of Miss I)ent- 

Quite forgetful of the flight of time, the bean- worth, and now edged np to the doctor with an 
bags were kept flying back and forth, until account of her latest attack; while Eulalie went 
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on her way without betraying a moment’s 
thought on the matter. 

What business was it of Dr. Ilampson's? None 
at all, probably; but, nevertheless, he answered 
Dr. Wilt very coldly, when that gentleman volun¬ 
teered a remark concerning the weather, and a 
wrathful feeling toward him found lodgment in 
his bosom. 

Not long after this, Dr. Hampson encountered 
Miss Leal again, who said to him quite eagerly, 
“I should like to speak to you of Miss Dent- 
worth, if y£u will have the patience to listen to 
me for a few moments.” 

The gentleman professed himself ready to 
listen to any amount; and Miss Leal entertained 
him with a long and interesting account of the 
young lady in question, expressing her perfect 
faith in her ultimate restoration to health, pro¬ 
vided that certain rules and restrictions were 
carefully fol\owed. 

“ And now, Dr. Hampson,” concluded the little 
woman, “I want you to help me. Our young 
patient is quite a spoiled child, and capricious 
in her likes and dislikes. She has hitherto 
persisted in clinging to me , and disdaining the 
society at the Springs; but my time is too much 
occupied to give her all the attention I should 
like; and she looked so bright and glowing after 
her exercises with you, yesterday, that I think, 
if you will , yon may do her a great deal of good.” 

The doctor professed his perfect willingness 
to undertake the mission; and he became so 
absorbed in the subject, that it was not until 
after Miss Leal had disappeared in some of the 
upper regions, that he bethought him of what 
he had to say to her, and that he had not said 
it! She had evidently forgotten it, too, in spite 
of her ring; and he felt quite surprised to expe¬ 
rience no feeling of disappointment that it was 
so. 

On the whole, he was rather glad that ho had 
not Baid anythiug to Miss Leal; and he went in 
quest of his fascinating charge with an alacrity 
that showed the errand to bo the opposite of dis¬ 
agreeable. 

It required considerable ingenuity to gild all 
the pills that it was nevessary for Miss Dent- 
A*orth to swallow, but Dr. Hampson displayed a 
great deal of talent in this line; and the patient 
brightened and bloomed so under his very eyes, 
that he felt fully repaid for his trouble. 

It may have been a week from the day on 
which Miss Leal changed her ring to remind 
herself that Dr. Hampson wished particularly to 
speak with her, when she came upon him quite 
unexpectedly in a retired spot; and, with a face 
full of distress, began deprecatingly, 


“I really owe you a thousand apologies. Dr 
Hampson, for forgetting you so unconsciously 
all this time, when you have shown yourself so 
very considerate of my requests. 1 can givo 
you just ten minutes,” consulting that solemn- 
looking watch again; “and if 1 have not for¬ 
feited the right to know, may 1 inquire as to tho 
subject upon which you desired to confer with 
me?” 

What Dr. Hampson’s face expressed at this 
address, it would bo impossible to say. It cer¬ 
tainly underwent several changes; and Miss 
Leal, fixing her steadfast gray cye9 upon it, was 
considerably puzzled. 

“ If it is anything of a painful nature-” she 

began, intensely pitying the man's evident dis¬ 
tress and embarrassment. 

But here the face expressed another phase of 
kaleidoscopic representation, and an unmistak¬ 
able smile struggled through the mustache. The 
absurdity of his position was almost too much 
for the doctor’s gravity; and it was really very 
singular to find that, when the long-sought-for 
opportunity of speaking to Miss Leal had arrived, 

\ he really had nothing to say to her. 
j A pink dress and a pair of brown eyes were 
[flitting through his thoughts; and, finally, he 
i stammered out, “Do you not think that Miss* 
Dentworth improves rapidly?” 
j “I do, indeed,” replied the lady, wondering 
■: more than ever—for it could not bo for this ho 
| had made that appointment a week ago. 
j Dr. Hampson now roused himself to tho faot 
| that it behooved him to act like a man; and ho 
| quite surprised himself by the caso with which 
’ he finally remarked, 

> “The truth is, Miss Leal, I was afraid that 
[you w'ould think I was trifling with you; but 
( when I spoke to you, a week ago, I was quite 
j perplexed about a matter in which I fancied you 
could give mo some assistance—circumstances 
; have since arisen that render it unnecessary for 
] me to trouble you. I hope that you will accept 
j my excuse, and believe me that I shall always 
< retain a grateful remembrance of your kind 
\ readiness to help me in my dilemma.” 

1 And unsuspicious Miss Leal heard this out 
| with the most sympathizing attention; and 
\ assured Dr. Hampson that she congratulated 
| him on getting clear of his trouble, without 
j being in the least curious to know what that 
) trouble was. 

Then, wjth a pleasant smile, she left him to 
his ow n reflections. 

I “There goes a woman among a thousand!” 

■ said her late companion, enthusiastically, ad- 
* dressing himself; “and thankful enough I am 
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ik&t sho goes in maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Who could blame any woman for expecting a 
proposal, after such very particular and prepos¬ 
terous conduct as mine?” 

It had never seemed to him “preposterous” 
until within the last few days. 

Well, the end of the story is, that Dr. Hamp¬ 
son married the pink dress and brown eyes, and 
got a very sweet little wife with them. 

For the fair Eulalie’s father very reasonably 
concluded that the man who had been so instru¬ 
mental in restoring her to health, deserved to 
have her for his pains, since ho was willing to 
take out his pay in that way; and as the doctor 
obediently disentangled himself from Belladonna 
Springs at that young lady’s request, she gra- 


; ciously overcame her horror of his profession, 
j and consented to take the name of Hampson. 
j In the evening, however, instead of patiently 

< plodding over his books, or giving him sage 

< advice, the doctor’s wife often twists papers in 
; his hair while he is busy with accounts, or 
j orders him to leave the tiresome things and 
; make himself agreeable. 

\ One evening, when he was “making himself 
> agreeable,” Dr. Hampson told Eulalie the story 
| of the proposal that he came so near making to 
1 Miss Leal; and that he certainly would have 
\ made, if she had given him the opportunity be- 
\ fore a certain pink dress crossed his path. 

] “I really am very much obliged to her,” said 
* Mrs. Hampson, quite seriously. 


BATEMAN'S POINT, NEWPORT. 

DY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Where the water-lilies blow, * 

In a seaward pond I know, \ 

There, on breezy days, I go: 

Bine the ocean gleams below, 5 

Crisp with crests of drifting snow; < 

And the freshening wind, like wine, < 

Thrills the blood with joy divine; < 

All tilings are so bright and fair, j 

Life bo gny and debonair 1 « 

This is what I feel and know, | 

Where the water-lilies blow. 'i 

Whore the water-lilies blow, < 

There, at set of min, I go. < 

Stately ships are sailing slow, s 

Seabirds winging to and fro. j 

Faintly fades the Western glow. \ 

Then, along the dark'ning coast, \ 

Twilight steals, a shadowy ghost. <> 

And all night the reefh complain, l 

Out at sea, like souls in pain. i 

T Mis is wluit I hoar and know, 5 

Where the water-lilies blow. \ 


Where the water-lilies blow, 

’Tls near graves of long ago; 

And the breakers, surging slow. 

Tell the tale of wreck aud woe. 

There, on stormy nights, to go, 

When, in every tempest blast. 
Browning cries seem carried past, 
And from out the awful gloom, 
Ships come driving to tlieir doom. 
This is what I see and know, 

Where the water-lilies blow. 

Where the water-lilies blow, 

Fashion holds her glittering show; 
Horses prancing to and fro, 

Liv’ried coaches, row on row, 

Maid and matron, belle and bean. 

And I look and think, some day 
All these gauds shall pass away; 
But the wrecks and graves remain. 
And the reefs like souls in pain. 
This and only this I know. 

Where the water-lilies blow. 


SABBATH MORN. 

BY MATTIE WINFIELD TOERBT. 


A bolt stillness broods o’er nil the earth; 

There is a softened glory in the air. 

As if the very sunlight luul its birth 

Within another clime tluin ours more fair. 

A breath from Heaven stirs among the trees, 

And with its fragrance loads the morning breeze. 

Acrom the valley, by the South wind borne, 
There floats the liquid chime of village bells; 
And from yon minster, on this hallowed morn, 

A burst of praise from choir and organ swells. 
Bj soul bows down in worship; everywhere 
I seem to hear the fall of voiceless prayer. 


'Tls sweet, oh this, God’s own appointed day, 

To pruise Him in Ilis tenfple, whither now, 

With willing feet, His children gladly stray, 

And, humbly pleading, at Ills altar bow. 

Blest day! thine hours are all divinely sweot, 

While Heaven and earth approaching seem to meet 

Bright pledge of endless rest, that saw the gravo 
Robbed of its victim! may I evermore 
Be led by Him whose arm is Strong to save. 

And who can land me on that “shining shore!” 
When all our earthly Sabbaths shall bo past, 

Blest SaTiour! may we dwell with Thee at last I 
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IT AMAXDA M. DOUGLAS, AUTHOR OF “STKFUKN DANE,” “IN TRUST,” ETC. 


And to bo wroth with one wo love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain.—COLERIDGE. 


The little French clock on the mantle-piece > whole truth, or think there might be anything 
chimed out a silvery nine. Clyde Wardlcigh > at stake. 

yawned and rocked herself in her low, easy- | “Never mind about me,” he said: “I shall be 
chair, and then glanced at her husband. A I busy some time longer. And you are tired— 
tiny, sharp frown contracted her brows, show- 


Fan and Agatha are such walkers, they’re enough 


ing all the more plainly because her forehead < to drag one to death. Don’t sit up for me, dear.” 
was so smooth and fair, and the brows in nearly < Then he went on with his writing. Clyde 
a straight line. A pretty face it was, with the \ rocked in a rapid manner, a flush coming into 
immature loveliness of twenty. One could have l her cheeks, and a lump rising up in her throat, 
told at a glance that she had never known any \ I told you she was not patient. Just now she 
suffering, any waiting, any of the patience \ felt bitterly aggrieved. He had said many times 
evolved by hopes long deferred, that often bring \ that she was dearer to him than anything upon 
out the grand truths of life, and stamp them < earth; that the moments he spent with her were 
indelibly upon a woman’s face. Clyde ltaynor j the golden ones of his life; and yet he could go 
had been indulged through the nineteen years '< on w'ith that stupid writing, when twenty words 
of her home-life by virtue of her being the j and a fond kiss would comfort her so much, 
youngest; and this brief experience of marriage { She was tired, both mentally and physically, 
hud brought nothing beyond momentary crosses, \ Her guests had been charming, but, somehow, 
vanishing like an April shower in the sunlight \ the whole affair had been a great drain upon 
of her husband’s smile. If she had been wiser— < her. Fan and Agatha, elegant women of twenty- 
but, after all, with most of us, knowledge is \ eight and thirty, used to a great deal of society 
dearly bought; we stray in many thorny paths ; and style, coming to visit them for the first time, 
before we come to the clear road. j almost frightened little Clyde. She had put her 

“Are you going to write all night?” | house in perfect order; she had held cndles^ 

Her tone was a trifle petulant. She was tired, \ consultations with cook, and racked her brains 
and not in her usual bright mood. For several \ with plans for dainty desserts. She w ondered 
days some cousins of her husband had been visit- j if they 'would think her drawing-room pretty, 
ing them, and this afternoon they had taken a \ and her pictures well chosen; and, most of all, 
long w r alk before going to the depot. Her hus- : if they w ould like her. She dressed herself with 
band had come in late to dinner, been quiet and \ nicest care, and all because she wanted them to 
abstracted; sat here all the evening writing, and 5 approve of her husband’s choice, for they w’erc 
scarcely spoke a word to her. Ho w'as a grave j about the only relatives ho had, and she could 
man, to be sure, not much given to conversation; l see that he held an old-time admiration for 
but it seemed to her that, after this wdiirl of \ them. 

company, he ought to be glad to have her to j The visit had been a success, certainly. Cook 
himself, to pet her and make much of her. She ‘ did her part w’ith the utmost care and good- 
was in that mood when a little tenderness would \ nature; and the cousins admired Mrs. Ward- 
have restored her to her mental equilibrium, J leigh, though Fanny did say, 
that was tottering now on the verge of irri- \ “I had an idea Prescott would choose some one 
tability. 5 altogether different. Indeed, he used to be so- 

Mr. Wardleigh half turned his head. His < fastidious, I fancied he never would find any 
e^yes took in the picture Clyde made, the light \ one to suit him. But men most always marry 
of the grate-fire shining full upon her wine- j otherwise than one imagines they will.” 
colored dress. He even noticed how white the ; Since Fanny did not disapprove, Clyde thought 
hand looked that lay idly in her lap. He re- 1 it wisest to pursuo the subject no further; but 

membered in that slow' way, as if some one had \ now and then she wondered what Prescott's 

told him an hour or tw r o ago, that Clyde W’as J ideal had been in those early days, 
fiiligued, and had been half dozing in her chair. * It seemed to her now that ho ought to talk 

1 et hbnnind was too preoccupied to take in the i the visit over, and praise her a little for her 
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pains, since he had been so anxious about it in $ 
the beginning. So she had sat there all the even- ! 
ing, waiting for commendation or tenderness, s 
and he had scarcely bestowed a glance upon her. \ 
Clyde was exacting in her love. She lavished « 
her whole heart upon her husband, and could ■ 
not understand why he should not do the same; \ 
and business being dull, he surely might find i 
sufficient time through the day to write. ! 

She rose at length and stood by the corner of \ 
the mantle-piece, where she could look down • 
upon the cscritoir. The rapid motions of his S 
fingers relaxed a trifle, and the whole hand \ 
trembled, she thought. She had half a mind to j 
crowd herself down there in his hip, twine her 5 
arms around his neck, and make him devote a \ 
little moment to her and love. If she only had! ! 

But Clyde Wardleigh was proud as well; and 
contrasting herself r«dth his stately cousins, kept ; 
her from indulging in any foolish weakness. \ 
Maybe he approved of those strong self-centered \ 
women. | 

Something else came across her very curiously. \ 
The burner was turned, so that a strong ray of j 
light fell directly upon his head. Here, by the t 
temple, amid his black leeks, crept some silvery • 
threads; and in the full beard she admired so j 
much, time had left a touch of snowy-white. 
She had seen it before, many times; but it gave ■ 
her a peculiar feeling now'—he w'as thirty- ] 
eight, she twenty. | 

Her mother had not approved this marriage ■ 
very cordially. Mr. Wardleigh’s character w r as \ 
unexceptionable, his position good, his love for : 
Clyde Raynor beyond a doubt or question; and j 
she had fallen headlong in love with him with ; 
all the fervor of youth and inexperience. Mr. \ 
Raynor had no objection to make, since he was \ 
Clyde's choice. “Better a man of his age, my \ 
dear,” he said, to his wife, “of whose kindliness ; 
and integrity you aro Bure, than some one yet j 
to be tried. Think how r many young men bring ' 
disgrace and ruin upon their families in some ; 
of their frantic efforts to achieve wealth or ; 
position at a singlo bound. 

Mrs. Raynor gave up her point, but. uncon- { 
vinced. True, Clyde loved him, or thought she ; 
did. What if she should some day find her-! 
self mistaken, and long for a younger mate ? 

“It is impossible for you to understand the j 
case thoroughly now% Clyde,” she said, to her \ 
daughter. “Such marriages do turn out well, \ 
I know, but not in the majority of coses. Just j 
now Mr. TYardleigh is all devotion; but when he 
gets settled in bi° own home, the excitement j 
over, he will prove a grave, steady-going man 5 
like papa. His business will occupy his atten-. 


tion; he won’t care for pleasures and gayeties; 
he will begin to think reading poetry to you a 
bore. Then what will you do? Sit and mope 
through thc^ong evenings; sew a little, or read 
to yourself; likely as not, he will be dozing 
on the sofa. Would you not consider it rather 
a hard life if I were dead, and you had to de¬ 
vote yourself to papa, day after day, with a 
consciousness, if such a thing could be, that 
your whole duty lay here, and you had no right 
to look for pleasures beyond?” 

“But Mr. Wardleigh is so different from 
papa; and then, I do love papa dearly!” 

“Men are a good deal alike, as you will find. 
A young man is more apt to think of his wife 
first, an old man of himself. My prayer is 
that you never may know solitary hours, or feel 
the pang of what w ill seem to you neglect.” 

Clyde pouted a little, and repeated the adage 
of being “An old man's darling.” But the 
marriage went on, and she had been very 
happy. 

Some envious, evil genius must have sent her 
back to this conversation now. She studied 
her husband’s face curiously. It did look worn 
and old—a deep line between tho eyes, some 
wrinkles across tho forehead, a suggestion of 
hollowness in the cheeks. Why, a year ago, 
she had thought him positively handsome—that 
strong, determined, manly beauty, so attractive 
to young girls. Had ho changed? And what if 
her mother w r as right—if he should come to 
care less for her, as these “crow's-feet” settled 
in the corners of his eyes, and the hair at his 
temples whitened. 

It is so easy to make out a case when one is 
in this mood. And now she w as fast growing 
unjust, bitter—feeling herself neglected. He 
might leave off five minutes, and say a few* kind 
words, or even look up with a smile. Oh! it 
was plain he didn’t care, and she was a weak 
baby to dream such foolish dreams as had been 
hers heretofore. That they were always to be 
so much to each other, no coldness coming up 
between, no petty strife, as she had noticed more 
than once in the lives of others. A scornful 
smile crossed her ripe, red mouth. 

The clock struck the half-hour. She was 
more than tired now; every nerve felt as if it 
had been rasped; every limb trembled; her 
warm blood seemed turning into bitterness and 
disdain. How could Prescott Wardleigh be so 
stolid and indifferent? 

“Good-night!” she said, with a haughty ges¬ 
ture, and swept out of tho room like a queen. 

“Clyde!” 

There was a sort of smothered pain in the 
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voice, an entreaty, that she remembered long 
afterward. 

She was at the door. Clyde Wardleigh pos¬ 
sessed a nature that was yielding (jtod generous 
up to a certain point, then it became ice. She 
had passed the last temperate wave now. and 
entered the polar sea. 

“Oh!” she said, with a dash of bitterness, 
“finish your writing! I am tired and sleepy, 
and stupid—and the bed is the best place for 

me!” 

She had left him there a few times before, 
but never without a tender kiss; but, did he 
care? 

The little feet went proudly up the steps. 
The poise of the head was haughty enough, the 
cheeks flushed to a vivid crimson. She glanced 
at herself in the mirror, after she had shut the 
door of her room. What a strange effect one’s 
own looks have upon one’s self at times! Clyde, 
so brilliant, so self-sufficient in the face, crushed 
down the throbbing heart, told herself that her 
mother, with her wider experience, was right, 
of course. She could not expect Mr. Wardleigh 
te play the lover always. This staid, grave, 
middle-aged man, since he had won her, his 
wooing was through with. A pleasant hour, 
plenty of money, and ordinary politeness, was 
all she needed—she would make herself content 
with it. No one should ever guess she had 
suffered. Mamma must always believe her 
happy, and perfectly satisfied. 

But when her fair head dropped upon the 
pillow, she turned her face over and buried it 
in the cool linen; and, although she was so 
strong, the tears would come. Presently a sob 
shook her with a convulsive shiver—she was 
bo wretched, so unutterably lonely with this 
black bitterness tugging at her heart. 

Poor Clyde! Don’t smile when I tell you that 
in fifteen minutes she was soundly asleep, ex¬ 
hausted nature having asserted itself. It was 
not her usual calm, tranquil slumber; and when, 
after some time, she gave a violent start that 
awakened her, she sprung up and glanced around 
in vague terror. There was a little diamond 
spark of light in the burner, just as she had 
turned it down, and a deathly, solemn stillness 
pervaded the room. She was not a coward, yet 
she did tremble with a nameless presentiment 
of impending evil; and then the thought of being 
all alone flashed upon her. It must J)o nearly 
morning! No! What was that striking—the 
heavy boom of the town-clock. She counted 
slowly—twelve. Midnight. W’hen she was a 
little girl, she used to be frightened to wake up 
alone in the night, haunted by fragments of 


ghost-stories. This great room, with tho weird 
glimmer of light, rendered the more spectral by 
a sense of the moon’s brightness outside, how it 
made her shiver! She sprung out of bed, and 
groped blindly toward the door, as if she had 
forgotten where it was. Then she bethought 
herself. 

Why Prescott Wardleigh would think ho had 
married a baby, if she went down to the library 
pale and trembling. Since his business was of 
so much importance, she would allow him to 
pursue it without interruption from her. But, 
oh! how desolate it was! Then she thought of 
the dear old home; of the love that had been 
lavished upon her; the precious gold that she 
had exchanged for these promises to pay forever 
on demand. She had never dreamed the coffers 
might be empty, or a note come back protested. 

She went to the window and put back the 
damask curtain. A flood of silver light seemed 
absolutely to drench the room; it glorified the 
gray ground and hard pavement; it touched up 
the tall chimneys, the peaks and angles of the 
roofs, and even that great, square, uncouth¬ 
looking factory down yonder. Years ago, all 
this property, acres on tho outskirts of a manu¬ 
facturing town, had come into Prescott Ward- 
leigh’s possession. Now and then, in a time of 
urgent need, he had sold parcels of it, always 
at a sacrifice. At length he had come here to 
establish himself, built a large hat factory, made 
a settlement of cottages in its vicinity, and be¬ 
came one of the rising men. Two years before, 
his partner, wishing for a change, had sold out 
to him, not only the share of the business, but 
this house, where Clyde had come to live. It 
fronted on a pretty street, and had quite a 
range of ground, beside being very convenient; 
though the prospect at tho rear was not so 
charming. 

From the garden a street led straight down to 
the factory. The space immediately around it 
was open. Some old machinery lay piled up on 
one side, and a little refuse. It looked like a 
great elephant crouching there—and Clyde’s 
first impulse was to scream; then something 
caught her eye. 

In the shade, moving about, was a figure/ 
certainly; whether man or beast she could not 
tell—she could not see distinctly at that dis¬ 
tance. It seemed to go backward and forward, 
to resolve itself into separate parts, to take 
strange shapes. She was in a spell of numb 
terror, and seemed unable to force herself away, 
much as she feared to stay; and with every mo¬ 
tion the figure appeared to become more frightful 
in its writhings and contortions. She strained 
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. r^bar cy.es until they ached, and her toeth chat- 
v itred aa if with ague—every throbbing pulse 
j i was: chained with nameless fear. 
i>. ; The thing came out into the bright light. 

Why, it was a man! How foolish she had been, 
: conjuring up frightful serpents and unheard-of 
monsters. But whatyvas a man doing there at 
that time of night? He came slowly along with 
his head bowed; then he paused, turned back a 
step or two, folded his arms across his chest, 
and stood quite still. 

What odd things come into one’s mind. See¬ 
ing the man there, reminded her what her sister, 
Kate, had said of Mr. Wardleigh: “He has the 
attitude of Napoleon, but he spoils it by being 
too tall.” This man had the same attitude, and 
the resemblance was heightened by the droop 
of the head; and, for all her fright and lone¬ 
liness, a half smile crossed Clyde’s face. 

Ho came on slowly, straight up the street, out 
into the bright light. Clyde rubbed her eyes, 
and wondered if she had lost her senses—for 
that man was Prescott Wardleigh! 

It was his own manufactory, to be sure; and 
if he chose to go there at midnight, it w^is no 
one’s business. But what had he been doing in 
the shade, writhing and twisting, and walking 
up and down? For that matter, he had acted 
strangely all the evening; and this was why 
he was glad to have her leave him—he had some 
plans on hand, some mystery, that could not be 
explained to her. And then she thought how 
many times husbands, on the vergo of bank¬ 
ruptcy, had kept the secret from their wives. 
Business had been very dull all winter; but Mr. 
Wardleigh had gone on manufacturing for the 
sake of his hands. What if he was in some 
trouble. 

He had reached the garden-gate. Clyde, 
afraid of being seen, let the curtain drop. The 
old terror of the room oppressed her, so she 
turned up the gas, crawled into bed, and list¬ 
ened. He came in very softly, and went back 
to the library. Clyde’s heart was so softened 
that, if he had come directly to her, she must 
have told her fears, and expressed sorrow for 
her doubts of him. She wanted him just then; 
the thought of his being in any sorrow or 
trouble made him so dear. 

Moment after moment passed, intolerably 
long. She grow impatient, then vexed again. 
He did not think her worthy of his confidence; 
he did mot want her sympathy nor love. She 
was a weak little thing—a strong, self-contained 
man like Prescott Wardleigh, would never dream 
of leaning upon her; he needed some one nearer 
his equal in age and experience. Oh! how 


willfully blind she had been when she had 
fancied she might be all to him. 

He came at length. The golden season had 
passed with her—she was hard and cold. She 
did not so much as move a finger to certify her 
wakefulness. Ho turned off the gas, tumbled 
into bed in an exhausted fashion, and was soon 
asleep, as she could tell by his heavy breathing. 
It seemed to her as if she should never sleep 
again. If morning would only come! What a 
wretched, weary night it had been. 

OneJ Had all that excitement been crowded 
in an hour? A few of such hours would suffice 
to wear the soul out of one. She opened her 
eyes wide and stared around the room. At the 
lower window, on her side, the curtains were 
looped back, leaving an acute angle of glass. 
The moon-rays stole, in arrowy streams, like 
some giant spear she had read of in fairy-tales. 

While she watched, another tint came in the 
light, a curious, flickering redress, that danced 
about as if endowed with life. She was nervous 
now, to the very verge of hysterics, and ready 
to be frightened at any shadow. Her breath 
xjame in quick gasps; the lurid light grew 
brighter, until the moonbeams looked pale and 
sick. 

Hark! What was that breaking on the still¬ 
ness? Three, four, five, six, she counted; then 
she sprung up and rushed to the window in wild 
affright Yes, there it was just as she had 
feared. Great sheets of scarlet flarne floating 
up against the sky; forked tongues issuing from 
windows, writhing and twisting about. Oh, God! 
just where Prescott Wardleigh had been an hour 
ago! 

No one seemed to heed it. Ah! yes, at last 
there was a cry, “Fire! Fire!” How strangely 
it rang out on this still midnight air. The 
tower-bell, too, gained in strength. Another 
voice took it up. “Fire! Fire!” And then a 
man rushed into the street; a watchman’s club 
sounded on the pavement. 

Clyde sprung to the bed. “Prescott!” she 
exclaimed, wildly. “Prescott!” 

Nq answer, only the regular, heavy breathing. 
She remembered one night, when he had been 
Buffering with neuralgia, he had taken some¬ 
thing to quiet his nerves, and slept in just this 
fashion. 

“Prescott!” and noAf she shook him by the 
shoulder,*“wake! wake! the factory is on fire!” 

“I won’t give you another dollar, Ralph,” lie 
muttered. “ I’m making a villain of myself, too.” 

Clyde Wardleigh’s face was frightfully white. 
Her slender figure swayed to and fro hs if sho 
would have fallen; her very feet, icily cold, 
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trembled so that she could hardly stand on 
them. She tried to thrust away that horrible 
fear confronting her. 

“Prescott-” but now her voice w'as faint. 

“What is it?’’ and he roused himself uncer¬ 
tainly. “Clyde, child-” 

She would apply another test to this man, who 
had been the Sir Galahad of her girlish visions. 
Oh! he could not prove so base and recreant! 
for just now there was a wild wish to have un¬ 
bounded faith in him. So she took his face be¬ 
tween her cold hands and turned it around to 
that fierce leaping light, looked steadfastly into 
the eyes. 

“The factory is on fire.” 

“Good heavens!” he ejaculated. Then a gray, 
haggard look overspread his countenance, the 
eyes were wild with some strange emotion—he 
trembled like a frightened child. 

“Oh, Clyde!” 

lie buried his face in her bosom; a sort of 
dry, terrible sob tore him convulsively. Then 
he sprung up and rushed to the window. 

The fire was making rapid headway. There 
was a commotion in the street where the crowd 
was gathering, a confused sound of voices, a 
tinkle of the distant fire engine-bell. How 
madly those waves of flame leaped into the air, 
reaching right and loft with their devouring 
tongues. The wind breezed up freshly, and 
blew off long tatters of flame, to die away in the 
smoky air—a strange, lurid, brilliant sight, and 
horrible withal. 

“Wardlcigh! Wardleigh!” a hoarse voice 
shouted, and the door-bell was pulled franti¬ 
cally. 

Prescott Wardlcigh dressed himself in haste, 
and rushed into the street. Mary came down 
frightened, and was admitted to Mrs. Ward- 
leigh’s room. 

“Oh, ma’am! isn’t it terrible? And Mr. 
Wardleigh's place, too!” 

“It is no worse for us, Mary, than it would 
be for hundreds of others,” she said, with curi¬ 
ous calmness; but in her heart she knew that 
both she and Prescott Wardlcigh had lost some¬ 
thing that all the gold of India could not re¬ 
place—she her trust, the holy faith of wifehood; 
and he, his honor. God help them both! 

“Why you’re cold as ice. Let me put on thiB 
wrapper; here’s a shawl, too. I declare, I never 
see any one so like a ghost in all my born days.” 

Clyde suffered the girl to dress her. Then 
they took their scats at the window'. 

Two or three engines had come, but there wms 
some difficulty about the water. A shouting and 
yelling, a crackling and roaring of flame, filling 


all the air around with vivid heat, distinctly felt 
even on this wdnter night; showers of sparks 
going up against the sky in brilliant wreaths 
and spires, until the white moon was eclipsed, 
and the stars dimmed for very shame. Fiercer 
and faster, Clyde yielded to the terrible fascina¬ 
tion. It seemed as if she w'as turning into stone! 

The engines began to work, increasing the 
noise and confusion. Here and there the flames 
wounded, quivered with a more than human an¬ 
guish, and fell into a stream of black, dense 
smoke. Then began a fierce struggle. Now tho 
flame triumphed and rose high with a daring 
front; then the smoke caught at it, dragged it 
down, hugged it exultantly in its black arms, 
and the two struggled in deathly throes. Pre¬ 
sently there was a crash. Clyde sprung up as 
if she too had been struck. Mary caught her 
in her arms just as the poor overstrained na¬ 
ture gave way, and laid her gently on the bed. 
Bridget left her post and came to assist. 

“Please leave me alone,” Clyde said, faintly. 
“Shut the windows and make it as dark as you 
cau.” 

“ I had better stay, ma’am,” Mary said, gently. 

“No, Mary; thank you. It is kind; but I am 
tired. I want to be alone.” 

So they darkened the room, and went out. 
Clyde closed her eyes. Oh! if she could as 
easily shut away that horrible suspicion! It 
tortured her so. It wrung her heart with in- 
tenscst anguish; but there it w'ould stay. She 
had heard of such things before. A month ago 
Mr. Wardleigh had effected a new and larger 
insurance upon the factory. It seemed so mean 
and degrading to entertain the thought for a 
moment; and of the man she loved, tho man she 
had believed so grand and noble! 

She fought bravely against the doubt. I think 
she might have convinced herself it had all been 
some evil dream, but for her husband’s words 
and manner.- A villain!—that was the term he 
had used of himself. His conduct that whole 
evening had been unusual, to say the least. 

After awhile the racket began to die out. Sbe 
heard the engines going up the street, the tramp 
of men; the loud talking that grew fainter and 
fainter. Her husband came in and entered the 
library. There was a stir through the house, 
faint streaks of light that were not from the 
moon, or the fire. Morning had come. 

Mary knocked at her door. 

“Mr. Wardleigh’s very anxious about you,” 
she said. “Are you well enough to rise?” 

“Oh, yes! Where is he, Mary?” 

“On tho library sofa. He was clean fagged 
out, and hadn’t any more color in his faco than 
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there is in that sheet; and the factory’s in mills. > 
They couldn't save a thing.” j 

“The fire is all out?” j 

“Yes; the blaze. But it’s smoking and smoul- > 
dering, and all the air is thick with smoke. Such } 
a dreadful sight!” \ 

“ I’ll come down to breakfast.” j 

“Shan't I help you? You might be weak and J 
faint-like again.” j 

** No. I’ve had a long rest.” > 

Mary gave a wistful glance, but went her way. j 
She loved her young mistress dearly. j 

Clyde rose with an uncertain step; she felt j 
as if she had been ill a month. Her head was : 
light, her impulses languid, and her brain a j 
chaos. She brushed out her shining hair and > 
thrust it in a net; she put on the first wrapper j 
that came to hand, for she had no heart to adorn > 
herself. Then she tottered down stairs. She > 
could not bring her mind to tho requisite cour- > 
age for stopping in tho library; so she went on * 
straight to the breakfast-room. \ 

It w'ns some time before her husband joined \ 
her. He came around behind her chair and \ 
kissed her tenderly. t 

“It was too bad to leave you alone,” ho said, j 
“Were you much frightened? Mary told me ! 
that you fainted.” < 

“It was so dreadful!” j 

She did not look up as she spoke. > 

“Yes.” His tone seemed almost apathetic. > 
“Two of the cottages caught, but were not much j 
damaged, except by water; still, it will be some ■ 
loss to the poor men. I’m thankful it was no 
worse.” 

“The factory being insured-” 

She said it slowly, almost choking over every j 
word, governed by some spell stronger than i 
herself. j 

“I wish it wasn’t.” < 

His voice was strangely hoarse. His hand l 
trembled so that ho laid down his fork for fear 
of dropping it. j 

“It would bo a great loss to you.” 

He made no answer. His eyes wandered j 
around vacantly, yet not seeming to care to meet j 
hers. Both felt relieved when the meal ended. \ 
It is so hard for two people to take up daily j 
life with a dread secret lying between; and it \ 
is so easy to misinterpret. Clyde was striving > 
for her old faith in her husband, but stumbling \ 
over ruins at every step. She had no confidence j 
to give, for she would not so cruelly insult him \ 
a a eyen to hint at the fear that tore her heart, j 

And he- j 

Oh! if he dared to toll her! If it was only ? 
best, or right; but to burden her glad, young 5 


life with tho shadow that had fallen so darkly 
on his! He had meant that her days with him 
should be so bright and happy. He had taken 
her from her pleasant home, and it was his duty 
to shield her from all care and bitterness. No, 
he must bear this alone. 

“My darling,” he said, tenderly, “the excite¬ 
ment of the night has proved too much for you. 
I don’t wonder, for it was a frightful scene. At 
one time I thought tho whole street would be in 
a blaze. But tho day will be quiet enough, so 
I want you to lie down and rest. I must go out; 
but you’ll promise me?” 

“Yes,” she said, wearily. She^did not want 
his love or his kindness just then. Onoe or 
twice a wild thought came over her—if she 
could only go back home. 

The ruins were thronged. Men moved by 
condolence or curiosity; workmen bewailing the 
event; children and half-grown boys; and not a 
few women from the better class, down to those 
whose greedy eyes and quick fingers noted every¬ 
thing they could carry away—poor, miserable 
wretches, driven by a hard and desperate life to 
dishonest courses for the pittance to keep soul 
and body together. 

The broken and blackened walls were still 
standing, jagged at the top; the windows great 
charred holes; the wide, main entrance a ruined 
arch. The roof and tho floors had all fallen; 
tho shattered machinery, the vats and boilers, 
and the debris, were one confused mass. The 
fire had certainly done its utmost. 

Mr. Wardleigh saw a group of men standing 
apart on 'the corner. He must meet them all 
some time, as well now, perhaps, as to take them 
singly; so he joined them in a sort of lagging 
fashion, that tho foreman, Mr. Crane, thought 
very unlike his usual firm step. 

“Wardleigh’s pretty well cut up about it,” he 
said; “he looks like a ghost.” 

“Good-morning;” and Mr. Hallock, chief of 
the police, advanced a step or two. “A bad 
night's work. Wo’ve been discussing it, Ward¬ 
leigh, and it seems os if it must have been the 
deed of an incendiary. Crauo says he was 
through the building at ten o'clock, and every¬ 
thing was perfectly safe.” 

“Yes. I’m willing to take my oath that it has 
been the work of some villain. It couldn’t have 
taken fire without help; and it s the more sin¬ 
gular that 1 should have gone through it so late 
last night. I don’t always; but 1 had a couple 
of friends at the house, and I remember it struck 
tern just as we started out. Colby, the book¬ 
keeper in Davie’ coal-yard, went through with 
me, for wc hadn't finished our talk. Now, if 
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there waa anything smouldering inside, I must < 
have smelt the smoke. I pay particular atten- \ 
tion to the fires. I know that place was just as j 
safe then as Mr. Wardleigh’s own house, and \ 
that didn’t burn down.” i 

A strange spasm contracted Mr. Wardleigh’s \ 
face, and, as if obeying hia first impulse, he \ 
closed his eyes an instant. i 

“What do you think of it, Wardleigh?” asked \ 
Mr. Hallock. | 

“I don’t know,” in a sort of absent, irreso- j 
lute way. “What motive would a man have > 
had?” I 

“Very true; but the thing is done. There J 
have been several fires lately that I don’t feel > 
at all satisfied about. For the credit of the city i 
I should always use my" best efforts, but I have \ 
a deeper interest still; a fire seems to me a sort l 
of cold-blooded murder! It isn’t like burglary, \ 
or thieving of any sort, but such a mean, das- ! 
tardly crime! I think it would be a good plan < 
to offer a reward,” and Hallock faced Mr. Ward- \ 
leigh. j 

“Yes.” Mr. Wardleigh’s hands clutched each > 
other, but his eyes avoided the gaze of the w hole j 
group. | 

“ Don’t you think it mutt have been an incen- 1 
diary?” asked Crane, energetically. j 

“ I don’t wish to accuse any one wrongfully; J 
but I will say that the engineer and fireman are i 
both very careful. I always felt as safe as if I i 
had the watching of everything; and you, Crane, < 
have been my right-hand man—most reliable ■ 
and trustworthy. I do not see how an accident < 
could have occurred.” \ 

“It was no accident; and when I came down, \ 
the blaze was all at this end. If it had caught j 
from the machinery, the southern part would > 
have burned first; and it must have been some > 
one who had the run of the place, for the stock- ? 
rooms, just what would have burned fastest and \ 
freest, were the first to go. It was a plan that 1 
didn’t hatch in any one’s head on the instant.” < 
“I think I should offer a reward at once. S 
These things generally come out sooner or later; \ 
but money invariably stimulates people. You’re j 
insured, Wardleigh ?” and Hallock turned to him. > 
“Yes.” 

“That new insurance was a lucky move,” \ 
said Crane, rubbing his hands. “You, of all J 
others, ought not to lose for this devil’s work.” \ 
A flush passed over Wardleigh’s face. His \ 
eyes had a strained, unnatural look, with dark j 
circles underneath, and his fingers seemed to \ 
be continually grasping at some invisible thing, i 
“You were not down here immediately?” \ 
Hallock asked. \ 


“No: I was sleeping very soundly. I had^ 
dull, heavy pain in my head; and before I re-j- 
tired, took a few drops of an opiate. I did not 
hear the alarm, and was roused by my wife.” 

“I was on the spot pretty soon, but the firCj 
was under strong headway. Tho plan wa^ 
skillfully laid, and, as I said, by no stranger. 
But, who owed you a grudge?” 

Mr. Crane turned to Wardleigh. He remem¬ 
bered afterward the strange expression of his 
employer’s face. 

“About the reward?” suggested Mr. Hallock. 
“One can be confident that it was set on fire. 
You’ll offer five hundred at the lowest. I am 
the more anxious, Wardleigh, because I want 
to see this nefarious business broken up.” 

“Make it a thousand;” yet Mr. Wardleigh’s 
voice was husky and tremulous. 

“Very well. And now I must leave you. 
Rely upon my strongest exertions in your be¬ 
half;” and Chief Hallock bowed himself away. 

He took with him a fourth person, who had 
been an interested spectator—a small, sharp, 
shrewd-looking man. The two walked briskly 
up into the heart of the city. 

“Hallock,” his companion began, presently* 
“you consider this Wardleigh above suspicion?” 

“Suspicion!” the other echoed, incredulously. 

“Yes; you may know the man thoroughly; 
I saw him, for the first time, this morning. 
Here is the fact, that his establishment has 
mysteriously taken fire; also, that it was pretty 
well insured. He lives very near it. I’ve been 
watching his face, and I must say, that he looked 
and acted as if he knew’ more than he chose to 
reveal.” 

“Dean, you arc crazy! Your penetration has 
mislead you this time. There isn’t a man in 
the city that stands fairer than Mr. Wardleigh! 
Besides, what motive could lie have had? The 
insurance will not cover his loss. No; you’re 
mistaken. I’d answer for Wardleigh as I would 
for my own soul. This winter be has kept his 
workmen on, and paid them fulMvnges, while 
other shops have run on half time, and cut the 
men down to starvation prices.” 

“Yes; I heard all that Crane, his foreman, 
paid. They had a large stock on hand, manu¬ 
facturing all the time, and selling nothing. 
When the spring trade opens, there will be 
new' styles—and he might not realize full prices 
for his. These magnanimous deeds are gene¬ 
rally done at a disadvantage. His has brought 
him in good repute; but men think of something 
besides a good name in this world—that will 
not support you in a large, elegant house. With 
his ready money he can begin over again.” 
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“Dean, your suggestions are abominable! If 
I tlTd not know you for a sternly upright man, 
I should think yon on the high road to villainy.” 

1 liean gave a little cynical laugh. 

“I’m older than you, my friend, and have used 
my eyes and my brains to a good purpose. This 
Wardleigh wasn’t anxious to suspect any one, 
and not specially earnest about a reward. He’d 
never have offered it if you had not persisted. 
He was nervous, ill at case, and had a look in 
his eye that wasn’t honest, say what you will.” 

“Remember that he has been roused out of 
his sleep by a frightful incident. He had been 
up in the cold two or three hours, full of anxiety 
and excitement, in the smoke, and heat, and 
noise; and now you expect him to look as fresh 
and keen as if nothing had happened. I think 
he has a good excuse for being pale and 
nervous.” 

“His foreman didn’t look so.” 

“Crane is one of your round, solid, swarthy 
men, who always look about the same. Then, 
it wasn't his factory, nor his loss to any great 
extent.” 

“He acted much more as if it was. No, 
Hallock, you cannot dissuade me,” with a con¬ 
fident nod. 

“Shall I get out a warrant for him on your 


evidence?” and Hallock gave a cheery, careless 
laugh. 

“Not this morning. Laugh, if you like; but, 
if the case was in my hands, I’ll wager that I 
would have him indicted for arsoiTin less than 
a week; unless blind justice, in the shape of 
George Hallock, interfered.” 

“No; don’t say such a thing, Dean. I have 
too much respect for the law to interfere, even 
if I could, were it my own brother. But this 
seems—pardon me—absolutely foolish.” 

“Wait a week or so.” 

They had reached the Station by this time, 
and the two men parted. There was an uncom¬ 
fortable impression lingering in Hallock’s mind 
that would not be dismissed. 

“Dean’s eyes arc so sharp,” he mused, to 
himself; “and when his mind is made up, it’s 
like the Rock of Gibralter. I wish I had not 
taken him down there With me; but, after all, 
I know Wardleigh too well. Yet he did act 
a little strange. The mail would be wild to do 
such a deed; and still it must be confessed that 
one meets with some singular things in this 
criminal world. Now about the reward. "What 
: a grand detective Dean would make!” and with 
| that involuntary tribute, Mr. Hallock went about 
his business. (to be continued.) 


FANCIES IN THE FIRE 

BY MARIE 8. 


There are changing gleams in tho fire’s faint light, 
While the wind is moaning its song to-night; 

And the darkness hangs, like a mourner’s roil, 
Mistily, eoftily, o’er hill and dale. 

The flame mounts high from the embers low, 

And tho coals are bright’ning to shapes, I know; 

There arc flashes of faces, and glances of eyes, 

And trace* of figures in shifting dyes. 

A cottage comes up with roof hung high 
With blossoming creepers of crimson dye; 

And the Persian lilac and ruse are there, 

And the sweet-brier sweeping tho garden-choir. 

I see the wicket that opens wide 
By a lover’s hand at eventide; 


LADD. 

Its winding walks and Acacia’s shade, 

A soothing spell on my heart havo laid. 

I see its flowers os they bloomed of yore, 

Ami tho fairy figure that floats nt the door. 

To make it real, as I see it there. 

I would barter my gold, nmUhe name I bear; 
All the onsient honors como to me 
From my proud and noble ancestry. 

On a winding road, beneath yon hill, • 

That woodbined-cottnge is standing still; 

But the nnxious cyo that watched for me, 

Is a faded leaf in my memory. 


THE TWO LIVES. 

BY MABY V. SPENCfilt. 


Wans life is young and hearts are gay, 
Then hope is bright as buds in May. 

When life is old and hearts are drear, 

Then hope is like the fosest sere. 

When hearts are young and pleasure high, 
Thai life is like a Summer sky. 


When hearts no more aro young and light, 
Then life is like a Winter’s night. 

The earth is fair and life is sweet. 

But fhirer lands the soul shall greet; 

For life on earth is but the way 
That leads us to the Heavenly day. 
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“Very well! I mean to convince you that I * 
trill be obeyed, Winifred; and as I do not wish j 
to resort to the extreme measure of forbidding j 
Mr. Elliot Thorne the house, I shall send you > 
out of New York immediately. Your aunt Hat- \ 
tie has nft gone into the country yet, I believe; l 
bpt you will have sufficient time to pack what i 
little you will need, at her residence, in one < 
day’s notice. I shall see Mr. Pell down town \ 
this morning, and will make all the necessary i 
arrangements for you to accompany them. When ! 
you choose to come to your senses and behave f 
respectably, you may return home—not sooner. 5 
I will have none of that Thorne set coming into l 
my family—that’s where, I suppose, you would > 
end. Elliot Thorne, indeed! No, young lady, 5 
you may try fir;;t, as well as last, what crossing < 
your indulgent father is. I have no patience j 
left, and I am utterly ashamed of you.’’ And j 
having thus worked himself into a towering \ 
passion, Mr. Vernam, pere, slammed the door j 
violently behind him, and left the house. j 

The victim of this tirade, pretty Winnie Ver- i 
nam, one of the worst and. wickedest little! 
coquettes in New York, stamped hot* dainty foot, ] 
and^ashed back her chair so hastily, that every 5 
cup on the breakfast-table was threatened with > 
immediate annihilation. She had a small tern- • 
per of her own, though she was so sweet, win- • 
ning, and affectionate, that one never remem- ; 
bored the thunder-storms after they were over, l 
because the sunshiwe was so very bright. But 
this morning, it must bo admitted, that Winnie 
was in a downright passion, for, breaking into 
a torrent of tears, she began marching up and 
down the room, conducting an animated con¬ 
versation with herself. 

“Perfectly outrageous!” quoth Miss Winifred. \ 
“The idea of papa’s presuming to think he could ; 
get on without me! A fine, cheerful time he’d \ 
have! Go to the club every evening; or else sit J 
and smoke in the drawing-room, and spoil all J 
my lace curtains, if I am not hero to keep him \ 
in order. And to send me into the country at \ 
this season—ugh!” with a glance at the pouring £ 
ruin without. “I’ll get sick, I know I shall. If i 
l could only persuade aunt Hattie to wait until j 
the middle of May—but, dear me! I can’t. When \ 
she gets her face set in the direction of Wood- j 
clifife, I might as well talk to the Venus di ) 
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Medici, or Powers’ Greek Slave, for any im¬ 
pression I should make. She’d go, bless the 
dear woman, if she could, in March, I verily 
believe. It's a mercy uncle Pell hasn’t the 
mania, too, or I should never survive a month 
in such crazy company. The country may be 
bliss in June; but I confess I don’t see the charm 
of marching forth on a crusade after the first 
blade of grass, armed with a microscope to find 
it!” and here Winnie’B laugh showed that her 
good temper was returning. 

“But, oh, dear!” said she, the clouds growing 
black again! “What am I to do? It will be per¬ 
fectly doleful. If aunt Hattie hectors and bothers 
me, (as she’s sure to do, unless I play “sweet*’ 
and bribe her off*,) I’ll do something outrageous, 
and make every hair of her head 6tand on end 
with horror; flirt with the butler or the groom, 
if there isn’t another of the masculine persua¬ 
sion within reach. I’ll horrify them out of their 
senses, if they try to put a curb on me. To be 
banished, like a child, because I have a mind of 
my own! If it was any one but Elliot, perhaps 
I might give up and be penitent; but it’s so 
abominably unjust in papa, that I won’t do it 
for obstinacy’s sake. And I know perfect^ well 
why he gets so furious at the bare idea of Elliot's 
being in love with me. Because, years ago, Mr. 
Thorne, senior, carried off papa’s first love. Not 
that I believe papa didn’t love my own dear 
mother; but then it’s a trait of the Vernam 
family never to like to be beaten; and I don’t 
propose to be beaten noic. After all, I believe 
the hugest lion in the path is, that Elliot hasn’t 
a long purse of his own. Mr. James Vernam, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself; you are 
just like a great mercenary papa in a novel. 
And so your poor little daughter must go away 
into that horrid, nasty country, where she’ll act 
like the veriest witch you ever heard of; and, 
what’s more to the purpose, she shall have her 
own dear, handsome Elliot in the end—there!” 

After this tempest, Miss Winnie took herself 
off into her own room, and sitting down, pro¬ 
ceeded to think the whole matter out calmly. 
What her conclusions were time will show; but 
she looked wicked enough for any piece of mis¬ 
chief, as she sat down at her desk and indited a 
dainty epistle. Now, because iny pet Winnie 
got into a rage, you need net call hPr names, or 
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suppose she was anything but a very bewitehing 
girl. She wasn't a bit “fast,” though she did 
no end of mischievous things; and flirting, I do 
believe, she couldn’t help. Why, dear me! she’d 
coquetted from the time she was four years old, 
when she used to play off airs and graces to such 
an unheard-of extent, that all the maiden aunts 
of the family wagged their heads and declared 
she was “goingj to destruction.” She had flirted 
dreadfully that winter; but nobody who found 
fault with her for doing so, ever paused to reflect 
that the child had no mother to look after her. 
Mrs. Yernam had died when Winnie was very 
young, and her father’s bringing up had been 
anything but judicious. Petting her one instant, 
and lecturing her the next; but loving her, as 
she knew, better than any earthly thing all the 
while. Winnie’s virtues were all her own—her 
faults, those of education and circumstance. So 
Elliot Thorne thought; and he was the only mor¬ 
tal to whom Winnio’s will had ever succumbed. 
She loved him all the more for being her master, 
sans donU y but she contrived to plague and tease 
him sorely most of the tim§, notwithstanding. 
When Mr. Vcrnam came home that evening, lie 
was evidently rather sorry for his outburst of 
the morning. Winnie met him at the door, beau¬ 
tifully dressed, as usual; and the dining-room 
looked all the cozier for the dreary storm out¬ 
side. But Mr. Vernam had no intention of going 
up so soon. He was more seriously angry than 
he ever had been with his pretty daughter, and 
fully intended to make her feel the weight of his 
displeasure. So he told Winnie, after awhile, that 
her aunt was ready to start in the morning train. 

“I suppose aunt Hattie will go just the same 
whether it pours or not,” said Winnie, very de¬ 
murely. “I think I had better provide myself 
with a great-coat and mittens, to guard against 
the inclemency of the season. At what hour 
does my aunt and household start?” 

“At half-past eleven,” said Mr. Vernam, 
rather sharply, being ou the verge of a smile, 
however, at Winnie’s sly rap at her aunt’s pet 
hobby. “You had better order the carriage 
early, for I shall not wait up town, as you will 
And all the party at the depot.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered Miss Wmifred, 
and dismissed the subject. For the rest of the 
evening she was so prcternaturally sweet and 
good, that her papa ought to have known she 
must be meditating some crowning act of wick¬ 
edness. But he didn’t—poor man! 

About eleven o’clock next day, Winnie Ver¬ 
nam sprung out of her carriage at the Thirtieth 
street depot, and on entering the room, found 
her aunt already there. 


“What a day, aunt Hattie,” said Winnie, 
brightly, as she tossed her shawl into one seat, 
and her bag into another. “I don’t know that 
it will be especially agreeable to you to have me 
added to your family before you are at all set¬ 
tled at Woodcliffc; but you know what papa is 
when he takes a crochet into his head; and per¬ 
haps I can help you some—in the garden!” and 
Winnie looked wicked. Mrs. Pell laughed out¬ 
right. 

“You in my garden, Winnie!” said she. 
“What horrible plot have you against the well¬ 
being of my flower-beds? You small heretic! 
who can scarcely tell seeds from onions, pre¬ 
tending to w’ant to help me, or my gardener 
either. Winnie, Winnie! you are getting sadly 
naughty. From your uncle William's account, 
your father is in an immenao state of wrath, 
and I am afraid you feel os if you were going 
to be banished. You needn’t—for Woodcliffe is 
lovely at this season.” 

For just a moment Winnie thought she would 
make a clean breast of it, and tell the whole 
story. She was very fond of her aunt, and 
many a scrape had she gotten out of by Mrs. 
Pell s assistance. But the temptation of teach¬ 
ing papa a lesson was too much for her mis¬ 
chief-loving brain, so Bhe shook her head with 
a little sigh. Mrs. Pell was a very charming 
woman; but she had one pet hobby, and there 
were times when; fairly mounted upon its back, 
it almost ran away with her. This hobby was 
the country, where she would gladly have lived 
all the year round. So, having started her upon 
the subject comfortably, Winnie knew it bade 
fair to last until they reached their destination, 
and she immediately contrived a diversion. “I 
declare, I forgot the children,” said Miss Win¬ 
nie, artfully. “What a great fellow Bertie is 
growing; and little Lulu. Come hero, pet, and 
kiss cousin Winnie.” 

They were lovely children—there was no flat¬ 
tery in saying so; and they numbered three. 
Two boys, Bertie and Gus, aged respectively 
fifteen and twclvo; and a little fairy sister, with 
long, yellow curls, and a Bunny smile that was 
like Winnie's own. Bertie always had an im¬ 
mense admiration for his pretty cousin; and 
although he was just attaining the interesting 
stage known a9 hobble-de-hoyhood, he struggled 
valiantly with his aversion to being Hjsed, and 
submitted to Winnie’s embrace. She flashed a 
wicked little smile at him, as she bent down 
over her bag, and said, in an undertone, 

“I know you’re enchanted at the prospect (A 
going to Woodcliffc, Bertie.” 

“Ah, ha!” with a saucy smile, “I was positive 
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you weren’t going of your own free will! Father 
and mother were awfully mysterious about it. 

I say, Winnie, you’ll tell me the secret, won’t 
you?’’ But Winnie pounced at her shawl, and 
shook her head at him; so Bertie turned his 
attention to his mother. j watching girls, anyway. But, don’t you remem- 

“If you want good seats, mamma,” said he, < ber Christmas-day, Winnie, and our walk up the 
“you might as well start now. I think the car | avenue after service? I’ve seen that fellow be- 
will be open by the time we get on the platform,” < fore, even if mamma hasn’t; and I shan’t tell 
and marching on in front of them, Bertie paused j tales of you, or Mr. Thorne.” ' 
at the door for Winnio. Now, the instant that s Winnie darted her small hand across his lips 
Mrs. Pell’s back was conveniently turned, an ex- J in an agony of fright, lest aunt Hattie had heard 
ccedingly handsome man, who had been lounging \ the incautious tones. To be sure, Elliot had 
against a window, moved quickly along and met $ joined them on Christmas-day, and by one or 
M iss Winnie just ^t the threshold. Then a mys- < two judiciously-turned sentences, made Bertie 
terious little by-play came off, with great credit < his devoted admirer; so much so, that when 
to the actors. Winnie, with a sudden start, < they were at dinner, afterward, Bertie had de- 
dropped her shawl, and the inevitable result of s manded “that gentlemnn’s name” so loudly, that 
her carelessness was, that the handsome stranger l 8 ^ e had him a violent pinch to silence the 

stopped upon her dress. Off went his hat in- ] malapropos remark. How silly of heV to have 
stantly. \ forgotten all about it. There was nothing for 

“A thousand pardons, madam,” he ejaculated, 
stooping to lift the shawl from the ground; then, 
in the lowest of whispers, the impudent fellow 
said, looking straight into her laughing eyes, 

“All right!” and "Winnie tripped out on the 
platform. Nobody had been the wiser for this 
small incident except wide-awake Master Bertie; 
and he only waited until they were fairly seated \ you are old enough to keep a secret, so I am 
in the car before springing a mine upon Winnie, going to tell you one. I’m regularly banished, 
“Winnie,” said he, saucily, as he dropped into \ sent off in disgrace, under aunt Hattie’s guar- 
a scat at her side behind his mother, “don’t you dianship, until I—I—until Mr. Thorne goes off 
want my Harpers’ to read your note in?” W'in- > and devotes himself to some other young lady, 
nie turned scarlet. j Isn’t it dreadful of papa? I’m a perfect martyr, 

“My note!” with a gasp of dismay at this j Bertie, and you will have to be my cavalier, and 
dreadful boy’s precocious sharpness. “What j amuse me at Woodcliffe. You ought to like Mr. 
are you talking about, Bertie?” \ Thorne, for he was quite struck with you. I 

“Why, the note that gentleman handed you \ never told you what he said to me about you, 
just now when he picked up your shawl,” said * did I? I don’t tell you now to make you vain, 
he, with much demureness, as if it was the most ■ but because everybody likes a compliment now 
commonplace thing in the world for strange j and then. However, Mr. Thorne said to me, the 
young men to deliver notes to pretty girls. \ next time I met him after our walk, ‘What a 
“You did that very cleverly, Winnie, upon my j fine, gentlemanly little fellow that cousin of 
word; only, next time, don’t shove it into your j yours is. I’m surprised to hear he is only 
pocket in such a hurry.” $ fifteen.’ And really, Bertie, you do appear 

Winnie burst into a perfect peal of laughter, j much older than you really are.” 

It was irresistibly funny to be addressed in this j Winnie was improving. It would have done 
patroniiing, manisli style, by an enfant terrible j you good to see the innocent way in which the 
of such tender years. Vexed as she was at his j artful little intrigant poured forth that torrent of 
discovery, and excessively annoyed at having to j words, knowing perfectly well, all the time, that 
make hirri a party to her plotting, the ludicrous- \ her climax in regard to age, would be almost 
ness of the detection was too much for her. j irresistible to hobble-de-hoyhood at this stage. 

“I own up,” said she, with dancing eyes; ] But Bertie was nearly as clever ns she was; for 
“and I must place you upon your honor, Bertie, j if he swallowed the bait, he certainly did it 
not to mention that small transaction to your \ coolly. 

mother. And now, none of your sly jokes, j “All right, Winnie!” said he; “much obliged 
you dreadful boy! I’m astonished at you for \ to Mr. Thorne. I liked him, too; and I hear 


it, of course, but to coax Bertie over, and so she 
shot a glance at his indignant face that was 
veritable sunshine, 

“Now don’t be cross,” said she, winningly. 
“Of course it was Mr. Thorne; and as we arc 
very great friends, there is no harm in his 
giving me a note, is there? And, Bertie, I think 


watching me.” Bertie got very red and uncom¬ 
fortable. 

“Oh, Winnie!” said he, in a much injured 
tone, “I didn't think of watching you. I’m not 
a mean fellow,” indignantly; “and I don’t like 
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he’s a mighty nice sort of a fellow. So uncle J 
James banished you, did he? Never mind, he’ll \ 
get tired before long, and I don’t believe you j 
care much; at least you don’t look os if you did. i 
I know how to hold my tongue—ask the fellows j 
at Charlicr’s if I don’t. Got into the biggest j 
kind of a scrape there onoe, about a game of 
cricket-” 

“Winnie, dear,” interrupted Mrs. Pell, “won’t < 
you change seats with Gus for awhile, and let j 
the boys sit together? I want to ask you akout j 
Anna Lyle's engagement; I hear it’s actually \ 
broken off.” 

Bertie looked disgusted; but Winnie, of course, 
moved, in obedience to her aunt’s request; and 
the tide of small-talk that immediately set in, 
lasted the ladies until their arrival at the station 
near Woodeliffe. Mrs. Pell’s carriage and ser¬ 
vants were waiting for them; and they picked 
their way along, by the aid of friendly umbrellas, 
and finally got packed into the carriage, the 
maid bestowing herself in the ladies’-room, to 
be sent for afterward. Woodeliffe was a lovely 
place in summer-time, and no one appreciated 
it more than Winnie; but it must be confessed 
that it looked utterly dismal to her that day as 
they drove up the avenue. In the first place, 
the cold rain was not particularly cheering; and 
in our northern climate, early April, in the 
country, is rarely agreeable. The house stood 
in the center of a handsome grove; but as the 
trees were chiefly oaks, of course, there was 
scarcely a bud to be seen on them. As for 

grass- “Well!” thought Winnie, “aunt 

Hattie’s faith is certainly beautiful to witness! 
It’s assuredly the evidence of things unseen; 
€or I venture to bet that she’ll assert it’s lovely 
to behold, something green out here.” And 
Winnie’s wicked smile came dancing up as her 
aunt exclaimed, 

“Isn’t it dMightful? Yes, you saucy child, 
it is pleasant to me, even in this rain. So much 
better ^han that cramped up city, where I always 
feel as if I couldn't breathe, shut up in brick 
walls. I wonder if there are any anemones? 
How finely the turf begins to look. See, Bertie, 
your new croquet-ground is all in order.” 

Winnie dutifully smothered her smile, and, 
after springing out of the carriage, assisted in 
conducting Lulu and the numerous bundles into 
the halL Then they all went up stairs. To her 
great relief, Winnie received her trunk in the 
space of half an hour; and after dragging out a 
few things, and arranging a drawer, she laid 
hands on an elaborate chair which she was 
working, and posted herself in the library. 
Mrs. Pell joined her at the lunch-table; and 
Vol. LIII.—3 


Winnie made herself so bright and droll that, 
somehow, she half forgot the storm outside in 
her efforts to entertain her aunt. As for Bertie, 
he was swelling with importance at the posses¬ 
sion of Winnie’s secret, and admiring his pretty 
cousin more than ever, now that a man of 
Elliot Thorne’s prestige had become so devoted 
as to cause her banishment into the rural dis¬ 
tricts. And he amused himself with weaving 
quite a little romance out of it all, and wondered 
whether Winnie would get out of the second- 
story window, and run off with Mr. Thorne 
while she was at Woodeliffe. But, ns he eyed 
her across the table, Master Bertie came to the 
shrewd conclusion that Winnie would do nothing 
of that sort. “She’s just like all the girls,” 
cogitated the embryo cynic, “and will want a 
big fuss of a wedding. Anyhow, Bhe’d look a 
heap better than most of ’em, all dressed up in 
white. I’ll have a new suit, and lilac—no, 
straw-colored gloves for the wedding; the same 
shade Mr. Thorne wore Christmas-day;” but 
just here Master Bertie caught Winnie looking 
very significantly at him, and colored guiltily as 
he helped himself bountifully to marmalade. 

The next morning, when Winnie opened her 
eyes, the first use she made of them was to 
ascertain the state of the weather. Yes! it was 
raining, pouring, in fact, in the most dismal, 
dogmatic fashion imaginable. 

“Let's make the best of it,” thought Winnie, 
philosophically, as she began her toilet. “I 
can’t, decently, suggest going over to Irvington 
so soon, and, therefore, I shall make myself 
lovely to aunt Hattie. I wonder how it would 
do to get sick? Then they’d have to send for the 
dpetor.” 

So down she came, blithe as ever; and, after 
breakfast, Mrs.*Pell rewarded her by leaving 
her to her own devices. Winnie practiced for 
an hour, worked on her chair until she was 
tired, and then sat down on the floor and played 
at doll’s-houscs with Lulu. But when, at the 
conclusion of these numerous endeavors to kill 
time, she drew out her watch, she gave a de¬ 
spairing sigh to find that it was only twelve 
o’clock. 

“Oh! these horrible country-days!” sighed 
poor Winnie. “ It’s enough to craze anybody to 
look at the prospect of this for a month! I vow, 
if papa doesn’t relent, I’ll do something out- 
J rageous to-morrow.” Then she wandered, rest- 

< lessly, from room to room, and finally dashed up 
; stairs to boot and cloak herself, determined to 

< sally forth and explore the premises. Bertie 
j was out, and she didn’t see why she shouldn't go 

< too; besides, anything was better than standing 
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at the window and watching that dismal, un- \ 
ceasing rain. The first gust of wind, as she 
set her foot outside the door, nearly took her 
breath nway; and finding that it was useless to 
struggle with an umbrella, she coolly put it 
down, and ran on without it. First, she visited 
the garden, then the stables, where she made 
the acquaintance of John, the coachman, and 
“Buttons,” a funny little specimen of a tiger, 
who was, according to Bertie, “a small, but 
dark African, with a pushed-up nose!” I must 
state that Button's lawful name was Jehoshaphat; 
but that being utterly unmanagable for every¬ 
day use, Mrs. Pell has simplified matters by 
staling him “Buttons,” which pleased him tre¬ 
mendously. 

Winnie marched round the stable with John, 
complimented his grays, and then went to look 
at the pony, “Robin Hood,” whose mission in 
life at present was to trot along before Mrs. 
Pell’s pretty phaotoa, while Buttons sat solemnly 
erect in the tiger’s scat. Winnie inspected the 
phaeton narrowly. 

“Do you like to go out in this carriage, 
Buttons?” said she. 

“Reckon I does, Missie,” said Buttons, with 
a wonderful grin, that displayed all his ivories. 
“Use got a new hat, too. Golly! what a cock¬ 
ade? Beats John’s, eh! ole feller?” 

Dignified John looked volumes of disgust. 

“I suppose Robin Hood is perfectly gentle, 
John?” continued Miss Winnie. “I haven’t 
heard auntie say that he had any tricks. But 
she hasn’t driven him in some time.” 

“No, Miss Vernam,” said John. “Master \ 
Bertie took the phay’ton out several times in ] 
the Park before we left town; but Mrs. Pell j 
hasn’t driven since last summer. Yes, ma’am, \ 
Robin’s gentle, he is; but he's mainly odd about j 
one thing. Ho won’t never let anybody take \ 
out their pocket-handkercher.” ! 

“What?” said Winnie. j 

“Your handkerchcr, Miss. If he sees any- j 
thing white flying round behind him, he’ll bolt. ] 
Master Bertie, I believe, did it t© tease him first, j 
and now Robin Hood won’t stand it, nohow. I j 
had to tell Mrs. Pell of it last summer; for, ex- j 
cept that, lie’s quiet enough, and looks fine be- j 
fore the phay’ton.” ] 

Winnie mused for a moment. S 

“The first day that it’s fine, I shall take the j 
phaeton out, John. Bo sure and wear the new " 
hat and cockado, Buttons, and I’ll drive you over \ 
to Irvington to display itand with a little, low j 
laugh, full of mischief, Winnie started off for | 
the house. But her passage was not uninter- J 
rupted. by any means. Haro you ever lived in 5 


the country, gentle reader, and if so, have you* 
ever happened to be the unlucky possessor of a 
pugnacious turkey? Then you can appreciate 
Winnie’s predicament; for, at Woodcliffe, there 
was a particularly dreadful bird of that species, 
whose sole delight seemed to be in attacking any 
one who crossed his pathway. Winnie was not 
aw r are of his peculiarities, so she advanced 
boldly upon the enemy’s camping-ground. 

“Gobble! gobble!” quoth the turkey, ruffling 
up his feathers, and executing a side movement, 
crescendo. 

“You horrid monster!” said Winnie, making 
a face at him, which was certainly uncivil on 
J her part; and Mr. Turkey resented it accord- 
\ ingly, by growing violently red, and drawing 
> very inconveniently close to the intruder. Now 
| Winnie didn’t want to run for two reasons; in 
' the first place she was undoubtedly plucky; and 
\ secondly, she caught a glimpse of her aunt and 
J Lulu standing laughing in the drawing-room 
\ window.. But, on the other hand, it was raining 
< very hard, and blowing, too; she was sufficiently 
| wet already, and the “nasty beast!” as she 
j politely termed him, might jump on her back if 
■ sho turned round; so Winnie seized her um- 
j brella in both hands, and bestowed a vigorous 
\ whack upon the belligerently-disposed turkey. 

\ Not a bit of it! He only got madder, and drew 
nearer, gobbling at a rate that was perfectly 
deafening. Down came Winnie’s umbrella on 
his side; and this time—crack! the handle broke 
short off. There was no help for it; she actually 
fled, fast as her feet could carry her, Mr. Turkey 
in hot pursuit—and a fine race they had of it, 
over the wet, slippery ground, until Winnie 
reached the piazza, fairly bursting with laughter 
at'the entire performance. 

“Aunt Hattie! Aunt Hattie!” cried she, 
standing dripping with rain before Mrs. Pell, 
“such inhuman treatment I never experienced. 
Not only banished my beloved New York, but 
forced to endure two days of dreary rain in a 
country-house, beset by fearful monsters; and 
then to stand and laugh at my utter and igno¬ 
minious defeat. Aunt Hattie, I’m ashamed of 
you!” 

“Winnie wun!” cried Lulu, dancing in fVont 
of her, “’cause Wuftis gobble!” 

“That’s what we christened him,” laughed 
Mrs. Pell. “ Your uncle always calls the turkey, 
Rufus. “He’s a nuisance, I’m aware, my dear; 
get your uncle to poison him.” 

“I’d hang him!” quoth Winnie, indignantly, 
as she marched off up stairs to change her wet 
clothing. 

It must be confessed that, for the next three 
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days, Woodcliffe was perfectly doleful. Poor 
Uttle Winnie did her best—for she was one of 
those unlucky mortals upon whom the state of 
the atmosphere has a corresponding effect; and 
it rained—oh! dear mo! how it rained! She 
did everything she could think of to occupy and 
amuse herself; but the absence of any intelli¬ 
gence from Mr. Elliot Thorne was her crowning 
climax of despair. So, the third night, as 
Winnie popped out her candle and jumped into 
bed, she ejaculated the following mysterious 
sentence: 

“I'm tired out! and to-morrow I’ll execute 
my coup dejamac in good, solemn earnest.” 

Although the sun did not shine the next morn¬ 
ing, the day began without a shower; a fact 
upon which Miss Winnie congratulated herself, 
as she ran down into the breakfast-room, a few 
minutes after the bell had rang. 

“No rain this morning, Winnie,” said Mr. 
Pell, as she entered; “ a negative sort of weather, 
that renders the prospect dubious. How do you 
propose to amuse yourself to-day?” 

“ What are you going to busy yourself about, 
auntie,” asked Winnie, evading her uncle’s 
question in true Yankee fashion. 

“I shall have such a nice time in the garden,” 
said Mrs. Pell, pouring out the coffee in a busi¬ 
ness-like manner, as if she felt the responsibility 
resting on her shoulders; “a capital day for 
planting seeds, Winnie. I shall hold council 
with the gardener immediately after breakfast, 
and if it docs not rain, I shall bo in the garden 
and conservatories all day.” 

“I’m going to town,” said Bertie, winking at 
his cousin slyly. 

“Not to-day, Bertie,” interpolated his father. 
“You were down yesterday, and I would rather 
you waited until the end of the week before 


going again.” j 

“Uncle,” said Winnie, in her most coaxing! 
manner, “won’t you take me to town with you j 
this morning? I pine for some shopping with j 
a feminine longing that you can’t appreciate.” \ 
“Perhaps I can,” said Mrs. Pell, with a quiet 
sarcasm, that made Winnie’s cheek glow like a 
rose. Mr. Pell looked somewhat embarrassed, j 
“Isn’t it rather damp?” said he, hesitating, > 
with a glance at his wife across the table. She 
came immediately to his assistance. 

“I don’t think it’s best for you to try it, Win¬ 
nie. We’ll talk it over after breakfast,” and 
she looked, significantly at the children; a look i 
that shrewd Master Bertie caught in mid-pas- 
sage, and interpreted correctly. So, when they j 
all rose from the table, Mrs. Pell detained Win- > 
nie. “Wait a moment, dear,” said she, a little \ 


timidly, for, to do Mrs. Pell justice, this sort of 
espionage was very distasteful to her; and, more¬ 
over, she had a wholesome dread of the before- 
mentioned “tempers,” which she knew Winnie 
was somewhat addicted to under provocation. 
“I hope you did not think it ungracious in me 
or your uncle to object in that way to your going 
to New York; but you must be aware that your 
father said especially that he wished you to stay 
here , and I am afraid he would be displeased if 
you came to town so soon. It will blow over in 
a little while, Winnie, for I am sure you are a 
sensible girl, and wouldn’t disobey your father. 
Besides, what is the use of it? Mr. Thorne may 
be a very nice-” 

“Stop, if you please, aunt Hattie,” said Win¬ 
nie, with a dangerous sparkle of her eyes, “we 
won’t discuss that branch of the subject.” 

“ I am sorry I can’t tell you to go to the city, 
if you want to,” said Mrs. Pell, after a pause. 
“I suppose it is dismal for you here. Would 
you like the phaeton? The roads are muddy, 
but I think it might be variety to try it. If you 
want it, order it at any time; and, if you care 
for his company, I know Bertie will be glad to 
accompany you.” Winnie’s face cleared, and, 
to her aunt’s relief, she brightened up instantly. 

“I should like it ever so much, auntie, in 
about two hours. Bertie can go, of course, and 
we’ll drive over to Irvington.” 

This weighty matter being arranged, Winnie 
went off up stairs, and amused herself by writing 
various letters until the phaeton came to the 
door. It was an exceedingly pretty turn out, 
complete as possible; and Buttons grinned in 
his most irresistible manner os Winnie came 
down the steps. The little witch looked so 
wickedly pretty in the daintiest of gray dresses, 
with long, gray plumes, tipped with scarlet, on 
her hat; and Bertie told her so os they drove off 
down the avenue. 

“You get yourself up with a stunning eye to 
effect, Win,” said he, admiringly. “Who are 
you going to * smash’ to-day? Mr. —, you 
know, ought to see that hat. He’d like it.” 

“Undoubtedly; when he sees it,” said Win¬ 
nie, laughing. “But you heard what your father 
and mother said about my going to town, didn’t 
you?” 

“It’s a shame!” ejaculated Winnie’s champion, 
indignantly. 

“Never mind,” she retorted, consolingly, as 
they drove out of the gate. “I’ll turn tables on 
papa yet, and before very long, too.” 

After this they drove along in silence for somf 
little time, Robin Hood doing his very best, 
although it was shockingly muddy. The feM 
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vehicles that they did meet turned out politely 5 “Good heavens! is the young lady injured?” 

for the little phaeton; and Winnie thought that, l Bertie looked up. The intruder was evidently 

upon the whole, the pony was behaving much the occupant of the vacant gig now standing 
better than she had hoped he would—so she upon the road; and as Winnie opened her eyes 
began to play tricks with him. First, she upon him, she came near fainting in sober ear- 
tickled his cars with her whip, a performance > nest, whereas, the first attempt had been only a 
that Robin Hood decidedly resented. Then she \ bit of good acting for Bertie’s benefit, 

checked him suddenly while at full trot, and \ “My brandy flask, quick! out of the gig,” 

when he amiably brought up short, she whipped J said the stranger; and as Bertie got a full view 
him to make him go on. In fact, Robin-Hood, > of his face, he actually dropped Winnie and 
though a very good-natured animal in general, \ ejaculated, 

became intensely aggravated; and neither Ber- \ “Why, Mr.-” but he got no further, for 

tie or Buttons were any the wiser for the cause j Winnie fainted outright. 

of his ill-temper. She didn't quite dare to try ? Between them they made a mess of it. Bertie 
what effect the production of her handkerchief J rushed for the brandy in hot haste, and the 
might accomplish, for she really did not want \ stranger took Winnie up in his arms and kissed 
to be run away with; though her naughty brain \ her passionately, as if that was the special ro- 
was fully bent on an upset, so she began to look > medy for fainting fits i En parenthes «, at the 
round for a comfortably muddy place for the > precise moment when this dose was applied, 
catastrophe—and fate conspired to help her \ Buttons had picked himself up on the opposito 
wicked schemes; for just in front of them, per- > side, and was standing with Robin Hood be- 
liaps a quarter of a mile off, a gig was dashing \ tween himself and the performers of this panto- 
rapidly along, and Winnie resolved that she l mime, so the transaction passed off successfully, 
would try to pass it. i and privately. Just as she was becoming con- 

“Bertie,” Baid she, at last giving Robin Hood j scious again, Bertie arrived upon the scene with 
his head, and going at a pace that would have l the brandy, and, of course, they poured most of 
terrified his mistress out of her senses, “do > tho stimulant down tho neck of Winnie’s dress 
you see that old gig? Let’s pass it.” \ instead of her mouth. And what she did get 

“Look out,” said he, “tho road is rathernar- < half strangled her; so she sat up, and, between 
row here. I would not try it, if I were you.” > choking and laughing, was very near the hys- 
“Oh! I guess we can doit,” said Winnie—and \ tcrics. 
she did, with vengeance! Past it, but not quite; \ “How upon earth!” she began, looking up 
for, tightening up the reins to break the speed, \ into Elliot Thorne’s face. 

Winnie drove just a little too far on the downward ? “You upset,” said he, gravely, with a wicked 

side of the road. A crash! a shout from Bertie; look in his eyes. “ Master Poll, I believe ? I 
a howl from Buttons—and over went the phaeton \ am Dr. Jones, the new assistant of Dr. Germaine; 
an»l its entire company. Now, I am aware that j and I am very fortunate in being on hand to 
Miss Winnio deserved pretty severe punishment > assist you. ArO you really hurt?” very anxiously, 
for her wickedness; but, like many sinhers, she < as Winnie grew pale again, 
did not receive it on the spot. Over went the < “I think I’ve done something to my left 
phaeton, sans donte; but the much persecuted \ wrist,” said she, springing on her feet, all her 
llobin Hood being a remarkably well-disposed \ fun and mischief restored by the sight of her 
horse, and of a forgiving disposition, did not > lover. But there was something the matter with 
run away, or drag tho carriage over anybody; > tho pretty.little wrist, for as the “doctor” took 
but having pranced for a moment, stood still, j it gently in his hand, he saw that it was badly 
evidently in utter amazement at his own per- ? sprained. 

formances. Bertie, being upon the downward? “You have sprained it,” said he; “I am 
side, rolled off into a promising ditch to keep l afraid, badly. Will you let me drive you home 
Winnio company; while Buttons clung so desper- > in my gig? I think it would both© best plan; 
ately to his seat thatrhis sole injury was two or : then I can bandage it for you myself.” 
three severe bumps, which, coming on his woolly j Bertie had by this time recovered his tongue 
pate, did him no harm whatever. But Winnie! > and liis wits. 

She lay perfectly still, which terrified poor Ber-> “Very well, doctor,” said the enfant terribly 
tic out of his senses; and as he started to pick j with emphasis, and looking as if he enjoyed the 
her up, two exclamations chimed at once upon > joke thoroughly. “I’ll drive the phseton home, 
her ears. > and take care of Buttons; but you had better go 

“Winnie, darling, you’re not hurt! and-” > on first, or my mother would be alarmed. Ohl 
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I forgot—I beg your pardon—my cousin, Miss 
Vernam, doctor. Ah! I think you said Jones?” 

It was impossible for Mr. Thorne not to smile 
at this piece of impudence; but he leaned over 
and spoke in Bertie’s car before driving off. 

“I see I can trust you. Keep quiet about it, 
and trust me to do nothing unbecoming a gentle¬ 
man.” 

“Have pity upon my curiosity, Elliot,” said 
Winnie, as they drove rapidly off. “You’ve 
frightened me nearly out of my senses by ap¬ 
pearing so suddenly—like a hero in a novel!” 
Mr. Thorne smiled down at her eager face. 

“When you wrote me that you were going to 
be banished New York, Winnie, I laid my plans, 
as I told you, for coming to Irvington to make 
my old uncle, Dr. Germaine, a visit. But I cer¬ 
tainly had not the remotest intention of trans¬ 
forming myself into a physician; at least, no 
more than you had of being my patient.” 

“Ah!” said she, penitently, “I upset on pur¬ 
pose, Elliot.” 

“Good heavens, child!” he interrupted, “are 
you gone crazy? You might have been seriously 
injured.” 

“I’m sorry,” said she, demurely; “but, oh, 
Elliot! I wanted to see the doctor, and coax him 
for new.* of you; and I couldn’t get sick—I assure 
you I tried in every possible way. I went out 
in the rain and got wet to the skin—a perform¬ 
ance that, in New York, would have given me 
my death, probably; but had no effect whatever 
in this dreadful place. I’ve slept with the win¬ 
dow open for three nights, and woke up each 
morning without a sign of a sore throat. The 
only thing left was to hurt myself—and you say 
I’ve accomplished that. I’ve been so cnmtyee , 
you can. have no conception! I’ve been ready 
to exclaim with poor Alexander Selkirk, ‘Oh, 
solitude! where are thy charms!* at least an 
hundred times since I came; and no letter from 
you—it was too bad. Don’t scold me; I’ve got 
a wrist that will pay me for all my bad beha¬ 
vior,” and the bright eyes filled with the first 
tears that Elliot Thorne had ever seen in them. 

“My darling!” and one arm was thrown lov¬ 
ingly round the little figure, and (nobody being 
in sight) the “doctor” applied another dose of 
his unique restorative for fainting. “I’ve some 
news for you, Winnie,” he''continued, after a 
moment, during which Miss Winnie smoothed 
her ruffled plumes, and nestled closer to him, 
saucy puss, while she chid him for “such a 
bears hug”—“such good news that I can 
scarcely believe it myself. You know that Dr. 

Germaine is-” But Mr. Thorne never got 

any farther with that sentence; for, as they 


turned into the gate at Woodcliffc, they came 
suddenly upon Mrs. Pell walking out of the 
lodge-door. Of course, they stopped. 

“Don’t be frightened, aunt Hattie,” said Win¬ 
nie; “but we had an upset.” 

“Bertie!” cried poor Mrs. Pell. 

“Is all right, and coming on behind in the 
phaeton. Luckily this gentleman (Dr. Jones, my 
aunt, Mrs. Pell,) was near us at the time, and as 
I’ve hurt my wrist, he has been kind enough to 
bring me home to bandage it.” 

“My dearest child,” said her aunt, perfectly 
pale with terror. “Are you quite sure that you 
are not more hurt than that? No, don’t get out 
here; I will walk along with you to the house. 
What a mercy you were not killed! I am much 
obliged to you, sir,” this to the “doctor,” with 
much empressement; “my niece, I fear, is more 
injured than she is willing to allow.” 

“I think not, madam,” said that gentleman, 
politely, as he assisted Winnie out at the porte 
cochere. “ May I trouble you for eomb soft linen 
and oil silk ?” 

But this ruse to despatch Mrs. Pell from the 
room was of no avail, as she immediately rang 
the bell for her maid, and sent her for the ne¬ 
cessary articles. It was no more than two such 
base conspirators deserved, and they shot a tele¬ 
graphic sign of amusement behind her. As soon 
as the linen arrived, “Dr. Jones” proceeded to 
bandage Winnie’s wrist. It was such a pretty 
wrist, even though badly swollen; and I must 
say the doctor took an unnecessary length of 
time to arrange it. Like Lester Wallack, in the 
play of “Rosedale,” ho “rather liked this!” 
Winnie laid her hand so confidingly in his, and 
looked so beseechingly into his eyes, when he 
made her wince by inhumanly pulling the bnnd- 
age very tightly, that he felt like kissing her on 
the spot, regardless of consequences and Mrs. 
Pell. # 

“I think that will do, Miss Vernam,” said he, 
finally; “I will call and see you again in the 
morning. If your wrist pains you during the 
evening, put on a fresh bandage. I presume 
Mrs. Pell can do it for you,” and with his most 
polished, elegant manner, Mr. Elliot Thorne 
bade the ladies good-morning, and walked out 
of the room. 

“What a splendid-looking man,” said Mrs. 
Pell, stealing a look at him through the cur¬ 
tains, as he sprung into his gig and drove oft*. 
“Where did he come from, Winnie?” 

“A new assistant of Dr. Germaine's,” said 
Winnie, much amused, and thinking what a 
“horrid wretch” he would probably appear in 
Mrs. Pell’s eyes, should she behold him in pro- 
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pria persona. “Auntie, I’m so sorry I gave you \ by a wild oath. ‘Don’t you see,’ said he, testily, 
such a fright,” and naughty Winnie tried to look | ‘that I mean to attend to the money part of it, 
penitent, \ boy? Tell' James Yernam that old Germaine 

“Never mind, dear,” said her aunt, kindly, > intends to give you a hundred thousand dollars 
“I’m thankful it was no worse. I don’t under- i on your wedding-day; and then see what his 
s*and how Robin Hood ever came to do such a s answer wXl be.’ ” 

thing. I shall speak to John about it immedi- \ Winnie gave such a violent jump at this ex- 
atcly:” > traordinary intelligence, that she hurt her poor 

Winnie got herself up in a bewitching toilet \ little wrist dreadfully. “Elliot!” Bhe cried, too 
next morning, you may imagine; but she sat in \ much excited to notice the pain in her arm, 
the little blue parlor for an hour before the anti- \ “was that dear, darling old doctor in earnest? 

quated gig trotted past the window. Now Win- > Do you really mean that you—that I-” 

nie had gono through a series of manoeuvres i “Yes, Winnie,” said Mr. Thorne, 6miling 
that morning, to be assured of her aunt’s ab-> down at the excited little creature. “I mean 
nencc just at the time of tho anticipated visit. > that so far the obstacles arc cleared for us. At 
Sac had sat lazily over the breakfast-table, \ first I got a fit of obstinate pride, and didn’t 
chatting; she had coaxed Mrs. Pell into staying i want to consent to such an arrangement; but 
half an hour with her in the library; and she j uncle stormed and coaxed by turns, and finally 
had gone to the piazza and watched her safely ; produced his will, to prove that not only the 
off into the conservatory and garden, where she \ hundred thousand aforesaid, but his entire large 
knew James, the gardener, would be sure to \ fortune was destined for me at his death. I 
detain her for some time. And she met Mr. \ never knew it, but he has intended it for years. 
Elliot Thorne with a small lecture for his tardi- \ So I finally sat down and indited an epistle to 
ness. \ yorur father. There it is!” and Mr. Thorne pro- 

“I did not like to start sooner,” said lie, seat- duccd a letter from his pocket. “Mr. Vernam 
ing himself on the sofa beside her, and quite > returned it to me by last night’s mail.” 
neglecting the proper “professional” inquiry > “He’s crazy!” quoth Winnie, in furious in¬ 
sifter her wrist. “ Uncle detained me for some ! dignation. “ What an old heathen! Oh, Elliot! 
time, and I didn’t hasten myself as I should > marry me out of hand; carry me off! run away! 
hnve done had I known you were sitting here > do something. I can't live this way, my darling; 
waiting for me.” For answer, Winnie nestled j I am getting desperate.” 

down in his arms, and having made herself as J “Hush, dear!” he said, tenderly; “don’t de¬ 
comfortable as possible, demanded an account; spair now when the clouds arc certainly growing 
of everything lie had done since she saw him. \ lighter. You don’t mean what you say; you 
“I started to tell you yesterday, when Mrs. j know you wouldn’t have me come, like a thief 
Pell interrupted me, that I had a piece of news \ in the night, and carry off an old man’s only 
for you, Winnie, darling. I am sure you have S treasure—for your father idolizes you, Winnie, 
often heard mo talk of my old uncle, the doctor, and I believe your disobedience would break 
He certainly is tho very oddest specimen you \ his heart.” 

ever encountered, but he has the kindest hearts “Humph! you young scamp! So you have 
imaginable; and, moreover, he is very fond of < some small consideration left for the old father, 
me, from my likeness to my mother, fiis only? have you?” said a gruff, hearty voice just bo- 
siSter. I’m not good at a long story, Winnie, hind the lovers; and, looking up, Winnie saw' 
so I laid matters before him in as few words as her father standing in the door, and behind him 
possible the night I got hero. He heard me all J the funniest, dried-up looking little man imagin- 
through without interruption, except an occa- j able. 

sional grunt; and when I concluded, he wheeled ' “Good boy, Elliot!” said this personage, with 
suddenly round in his scat, and said abruptly, J a chuckle. “I say, Vernam, they’re a nice pair, 
‘So you really love James Vcrnam’s daughter, j aren’t they? Young folks take the bit in their 
nephew, and you can’t afford to marry ? Well, s teeth sometimes; and that girl of yours w'as 
well! Write James Vernam a letter to-night, j headstrong enough to sprain her wrist in the 
and ask his permission to pay your addresses j cause.” 

to her.’ ‘But,’ said I, astonished, ‘I shall be ex- ? “Oh, papa!” implored Winnie, beseechingly, 
tremely apt to get a curt refusal, if I have suffi- \ “Humph!” grunted Mr. Vernam again. “I’ve 
cicnt presumption to ask for a little heiress when > a great mind to bo in a passion. You little 
I vc nothing but my love to offer.’ Uncle gave > hu3sy! A fine, deceitful daughter I’ve got!” 
a terrific grunt, and finally relieved his feelings \ “I told you I didn’t like the country,” said 
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she, demurely, but stealing her hand through /putin the old doctor. “Here I am, to apolo- 
Elliot Thorne’s arm as she spoke. I gize for my graceless nephew, and to prescribe 

“Mr. Vernam,” said that young gentleman, j not only for your niece’s sprained wrist, but for 
“you returned my letter, and I do not know j a dangerous disease of the heart, fdV which I 
whether you read it or not; but I love your ■ have discovered a sure cure in the shape of 
daughter dearly, and she loves me. And now j government coupons.” 

that, thanks to my dear, kind uncle, I can marry, \ Mrs. Pell, bewildered, looked helplessly at 
will you not give Winnie to me?” \ her brother. 

Mr. Vernam tried to say, “Humph!” but the \ “All right,” said Mr. Vernam,benignly, “or, 
grunt died in his throat. With just that same ; rather, all wrong, as far as Winifred's beivg 
tender, gentle expression had Laura Germaine j tamed goes. So I’ve made up my mind to let 
looked up in his eyes in the days of long-ago, j some one else try to manage her in future, 
when he was a young fellow with “only his < These two young people, having made all the 
love” to offer. The grass grew over Laura’*s ) fuss and bother they could possibly, finally 
grave now, but her only son stood pleading \ induced my old chum, the doctor, to lend 
before him; and, for his dead mother’s sake, Mr. j a helping hand. That’s Mr. Elliot Thorne, 
Vernam could not say nay. Besides all that, j Harriet; and, upon the whole, he’s rather a 
though a passionate man, he loved his willful S bettor sort of fellow than you or 1 supposed, 
little daughter; and when he turned from Elliot’s ; But I can’t have Winnie go away from me, Mr. 
beseeching eyes, it was only to meet Winnie’s f Thorne; do you think you can be contented in 
lovely, dewy ones. j Madison Square?” 

“Ah! you baggage!” said he, with a sigh, and ; “You might try an emigration of the entire 
bestowing the kiss that the eyes were asking for, S family into the country, papa,” said Winnie, 
“I suppose you must end in having your own \ saucily. 

way in this, as all other cases. Mr. Elliot Thorne, \ “Upon my word,” said Mrs. Pell, recovering 
if I had known you better, I should not, perhaps, J breath at last, “ I am delighted that it’s settled; 
have returned that letter as I did. I never liked j for that poor child has had my sympathy all 
your father, sir; and that may be- But, \ along.” 

let by-gones be buried. You’re a fine fellow, i Winnie’s heart immediately smote her. 
and if I give you my little Winnie, it will not “Aun Hattie,” said she, “you don’t know how 
be because of Germaine’s dollars, aft^r all.” j bad I was. I did upset the phaeton on purpose.” 

“That’s all very nice,” chuckled the old j “It’s very likely,” said Mrs. Pell, coolly. “I 
doctor; “but if it hadn’t been for Germaine and ; thought it was odd in Robin Hood;” and then 
his dollars to boot, Vernam, you’d be sitting in ; they all calmed down a little, while Dr. Ger- 
your office swelling with rage yet, as I found < maine examined Winnie’s neglected wrist, 
you this morning. And now, how’s that lame < When Mr. Pell camo home that evening, he 
wrist? I ll warrant, Elliot, you haven’t looked • found a gay party ready to meet him; and you 
at it yet. Much you’d know about it if you did. ' may imagine what a merry dinner they all had 
Mias Winnie, come here, and let that sham J afterward. Old doctor Germaine toasted “the 
doctor alone.” But Winnie was sobbing—yes, j happy pair” in the most gallant stylo of the 
actually crying, in her father’s arms; and from ; ancien regime; and Winnie’s face had not got 
the threshold Mrs. Pell surveyed the company • over its blushes from that attack, before Master 
in undisguised amazement. < Bertie burst forth from the opposite side of the 

There was an end to anything like rational ; table, # 

explanation as soon as Winnie and her aunt ; “I say, Winnie! Bhall I buy lilac or straw- 
began to talk at once. ! colored gloves for the wedding?” Of course, 

“James Vernam!” cried Mrs. Pell. J there was a shout of laughter; but Mr. Thorne 

“Mr. Elliot Thorne, aunt,” interrupted Winnie. J came to Winnie’s assistance, and responded 
“And Dr. Germaine.” ■ promptly, 

“Yes, madam, very much at your service,” » “Straw-colored, Bertie, by all means!” 


CHILD AT PRAYER. 


Axoels watching closely there, 
Smile upon a child at prayer: 
Angela watching nil the night. 
Keep from harm its slumbers light. 


So, through life, o'er all Christ’s fold, 
Watch and ward the angels hold: 

A ml at death ’tin angel hands 
Loads them to immortal lands. 
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THE GHOST'S FOOTSTEPS. 

BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


You don’t believe it? Some old woman’s story, j like mouths; and, by way of filling up vacant 
only fit to be repeated by people unacquainted j spaces, there are cupboards sunk in the walls, 
with ologies and wisdom of every sort. I am { some with doors that cannot be induced to open, 
not contradicting you; but I shall tell the story, and others with doors that nobody can shut. I 
because sitting here within the Bound of those \ don’t know which are w’orst; through the open 
footsteps that certainly, whatever else they may j ones you constantly expect to see some unplea- 
be, are the echo of no human tread. The legend j gant object appear on a shelf—say a death’s hand 
has its interest, and the wisest explanations of \ 0 r a spectral hand; and you aro so haunted by 
such mysteries appear less satisfactory than they i the mystery that lurks behind those which are 
might under other circumstances. j closed, that between the two your mind is con- 

The events, which preceded the mystery, oc- gtantly occupied, becomes, in fact, a standing 
curred a whole lifetime ago, here, on the very j place for those cupboards to gape or frown in 
ground upon which I write. It is a dreary, < At one end of the room—I am writing oppo- 
rambling old Virginia house; a castle outside J 8 it c it—there are four broad steps, at the top of 
and a den within, as so many of these Virginian j which is a door guarded by padlocks and bolts, 
dwellings are, with long halls that begin straight | jf y 0 u were to open that door you would find 
enough, and get a crook in their winds before j yourself in a narrow stairway, and ascending it 
they run twenty feet, with odd, dark rooms turn- j you would emerge into a large, irregular chain¬ 
ing up in unexpected places, as if the old house > ber, lighted by bull’s-eyes, its wooden ceiling 
was unsteady, given to vagaries, and cropped out j black with time and smoke, 
in corridors and chambers without warning. Standing at one of the front windows, you 

It was built long, long ago; begun before the would look for miles away over the surrounding 
Revolution, and is as crack-brained and illogical j country; up the river and down; across ruined 
a dwelling as ever grew creaky and weak from '< plantations; down green fields; away till the 
the effects of time and tempest. j lofty hill^shut in the view. 

It has been the abode of families innumerable, J At the back, an orchard, then a wood, with 


or of different branches of families; and at last 
it has fallen into my unthankful hands, and my 
feet wander restlessly up and down the old stone 
terrace, as so many other w'eary feet have done; 
and the talkative flags moan and gossip under 
my tread, as they did to tho former walkers, who 
have gone over seas into other lands, or stopped 
their wanderings up at the grave-yard on the 
hill yonder. 

A desolate terrace, fronting on a broad lawn 
dark with forest-trees, at the side sloping away 
to the gardens, where I never knew a flower to 
grow—the nearest appearance to one being old 
peacock, w'ho affects the place, and likes to make 
a fowl St. Simeon Stylites of himself on the top 
of a stick for hours together. That old peacock 
has walked this mortal vale for over forty years, 
and ought to have stories to tell; but he is a 
weak-minded bird, and has evidently spent his 
whole life in serene contemplation of his own 
private tail. 

Such is the house w'ithin and without. The 


| glimpses on the left-hand of the hill where the 
! dead people lie. 

| The girl of whom I shall write ought to be 
\ lying there—they buried her up under a black 
\ walnut-tree; but she does not. She comes and 
) w alks restlessly, night after night, in this dreary 
\ dd chamber, as she has done at intervals for 
J many, many years. 

\ I heard her the first night I reached here. I 
< had been traveling the last day by steamboat up 
\ the beautiful river, for miles at a stretch, through 
| a forest as unbroken as if white men had never 
\ crossed the sea, suddenly coming in sight of vil¬ 
lages, ruined and old-looking enough to have 
been brought bodily from across the ocean: stop- 
\ ping whenever a man came down to the river 
| bank and waved a handkerchief, and putting 
5 into shore just as patiently to take on board a 
;• “side of bacon.” as a whole flock of passengers. 
v The boat serves as a water stage-coach for the 
; whole region, amusing enough for a few hours 
i when one is not in a hurry—which I never am. 


upper room, in which I write, has four long slits j It was sunset when wo rounded into the little 
of windows, like frowns, and four narrow doors, \ village, near which somewhere, not more defi- 
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nitely, I knew the plantation I was journeying j He looked at me with compassion, 

to was situated. i “Dat ar’s berry well when derc’s no danger 

It proved to be a reasonable—no, for it was *■ about; but when dar is, I’d ruther go stret to 
muddy—an unreasonable walk away from the \ de chap what‘s gwine to do de mischief,” said 
village; but I reached it at last, and passing up ? Cobble. 

the avenue, stood face to face with the grim old j He asked me once to read in the Bible to him, 
castle, that looked grimmer than was natural in \ and I chose the story of Joseph. He listened to 
the dusk, and seemed to ask if the rest of the j the account of tlio coat of many colors, and then 
world had fallen in chaos, that I must needs \ stopped me with, 

eome to it for shelter. j “’Spec dey was poor white trash, anyhow, ef 

I think the old woman in charge rather re- < dey couldn’t afford de chile a coat out o’ one 
gented my arrival, but she softened under judi- ■ piece! Read about Sodom’s findin’ a pillar of 
cions treatment. I have plenty of airs and j salt, young marse, or de Queen o’ Shooby a 
affections, but I think I do know when they j gwine to visit Ichabod in a char’rot o’ fire. I 
would be wasted—and wasted they would havo likes dat ar best; dese yere poor white trash 
been on that Icathcry-complcxioned old crea- > isn't to my taste.” 

ture, who wore a man's hat and a soldier’s over- j But he was a wonderful old chap in his way: 

coat, and smoked a short clay-pipe. i and after ho had banished the leathery woman 

You think I got nothing to eat—you are mis- ? from the house, he made a few rooms quite corn- 
taken, for a wonderful “boy,” who was so old j fortable, and gave me enough to eat, properly 
he might have been in the ark with Noah, con- cooked, too. 

cocted a marvelous meal, and fought off the old \ Rut that, first night, I came up here into this 
woman in the overcoat, whenever she tried to j very room to sleep. After I got tired of push- 
touch anything. \ ing at the doors that w'ould not shut, and pulling 

His name was “Cobble,” and he had been { at those that would not open, I went to bed and 
born on the place. He gavo me his history, j to sleep. 

and the history of many people that had lived \ In the middle of the night I was wakoned by 

in the house. \ somebody walking overhead—somebody who 

“And now,” said I, “I have come to live here, ] walked there till almost daylight. I thought. 
Cobble—how do you like it?” ■ little about the matter, beyond being annoyed. 

“Nebber liked Doffin’, young marse,” replied i The next morning I complained to Cobble, 

he; “’tain’t my way! I’so done gone through a \ In the end I heard the whole story, which I 

good deal; 1’se a raal tough ole nigger; I’sc ; shall set down more connectedly than it was told 
been beat wid a shovel, and I’se been a raal : to me, and you shall believe as much or as little 
troublesome nigger. Oh, laws! Dero’s no chance J; as you please. 

fur ole Cobble! Now, I tells yer what, I'se sick j Years and years ago, Hugh Hathcrstonelived 
of dis world I hain’t got no blanket; I nebber j in this old house—he and his daughter, Alida. 
gita a taste o’ sugar. Ain’t I gwine to stay, j It w r as an odd place for a man like Hatherstonc 
marse?” J to come, for he had lived in the w’orld ; and if 

“Stay, if you wish,” said I; “and if you can ] he had been born with a single virtue, he had 
find a bed to carry off, sleep in it; and cat all < managed so to sully and distort it, that it would 
the sugar you want in welcome. If you steal * not have recognized its original likeness, 
anything I happen to need, I shall kick you \ He was very glad to have this shelter to creep 
down stairs; but you won’t mind that?” - into, for it would not have been easy for him to 

“Laws, no, marse! Dere ain’t nothin’ I kint {live any longer among men who had known him; 
do frum mend a coat to make a mornlet.” I so, when this place fell in his hands, he crept 

He told the truth; and, moreover, he was a < away here, 
type of cleanliness. i Alula was only thirteen then, and when the 

Such was old Cobble, one of the oddest cha- j tragedy of her life occurred she was eighteen, 
ra :fers I ever met. ) The poor creature had slight pleasure of exist- 

I heard him say his prayers one night, when j ence. She had been a neglected, ill-cared-for 
he was frightened, and bo prayed, \ child; and after coming here, she grew up with 

“Good marse debbil, done dirty yer bands \ little companionship, 
wid dis yer nig; jis luff him go, good marse \ Her father was fond of her; hut it must have 
debbil.” been difficult, however hard she tried, for her 

“You mustn’t pray that way,” said I. “If to have had any great amount of affection for 
you're afraid, ask the Lord to take care of you.” the drinking, gambling men, who, days together. 
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kept about him—a set of such men as he "would 
not permit his daughter even to see. 

She had one friend—the woman who had edu¬ 
cated her, a relative of her father’s, who had 
clung to him through everything, perhaps be¬ 
lieved in him still. 

She lived till Alida was eighteen; then she 
died, and the girl was quite alone. 

There is a portrait of her taken at this age by 
a wandering artist, whom the beautiful scenery 
brought that summer into the region. 

It is a pretty, girlish face, but with a singular 
intensity of expression, which is not at all 
girlish. You feel, in looking at it, what a 
strange power of repression and reticence was 
natural to her; that if any interest in life came 
up, she would cling to it until every faculty of 
her soul was absorbed, and could have no life 
disconnected therefrom. 

The interest came. Alida fell in love with a 
young stranger, whom fate placed in her w*ay. 
Why, since the acquaintance w r as to wreck her 
existence and his, is one of those questions 
which it is useless to ask in this world. Leonard 
Lofton was the artist of whom I spoke. 

He made acquaintance w’ith Hugh Hather- 
stone; for in spite of all he had lived through, 
of his coarse vices, the man was an agreeable 
companion when he chose, even to cultivated 
and refined people. 

He took a fancy to Lofton; invited him to 
stay at the house, and engaged him to make 
that sketch of Alida. 

Then followed a few happy weeks, although 
no human being could write their uneventful 
records now. But tho poem lived by tw’o young 
hearts is not difficult to imagine. 

Often as I walk up and down the old stone ter¬ 
race, I think how those two walked there, and the 
moonlight shone full and soft upon them, and 
the landscape lay spread out below', in the same 
hazy beauty that it w'ears in these midsummer 
nights. 

I suppose there is very little change—the 
whole place is more ruinous and dreary now', 
that is all. 

Well, here they dreamed and lived their ro¬ 
mance, and in the midst of it Hugh Hatherstonc 
suddenly awoke to a consciousness of what w'as 
going on, and played sad havoc with their idyl. 

One might think he w’ould have been glad to 
sec his daughter married to an honest man. 
But no; in spite of his degradation, he clung 
still to the idea that the blood in his veins had 
been honored with titles across seas; and he 
whs as indignant as ever an English earl in the 
lineage he was so fond of tracing, could have 


been, if he found his daughter about to wed a 
ploughman. 

There was a man, too, whom he wished Alida 1 
to marry—a brute somewhat after his own 
pattern, but rich; and who might have been, 
heaven knows what, a prince of tho blood, per¬ 
haps, if the Stuarts had stayed on the Scottish 
throne, and some one of his ancestors had not 
f()rgotten to marry a certain of his ancestresses. 

Lofton, of course, w'as driven from the house, 
and Alida was left to bear the brunt of her 
father’s wrath. 

But Lofton did not leave the neighborhood, 
and a new spirit of rebellion was roused in the 
girl, so that the pair managed to meet. 

Hatherstone discovered the fact, of course, and 
at last shut Alida up in the black old room I 
descriVed to you. It so chanced that he made 
his discovery in the nick of time—that night 
she was going off with the artist. 

Can you imagine what the girl suffered? 

It was the middle of the afternoon, in bright, 
warm September, when she was forced into her 
prison; and she knew that at midnight her lover 
would come, and there was no human means by 
which she could warn him. 

I think of it sometimes until the scene be¬ 
comes so vivid that the atmosphere of the old 
house is insupportable, and I have to get out 
into the free air for breath. 

From the window’s she had a wide view of the 
surrounding country; she could see tho road 
along which her lover would appear. 

She was a prisoner; she could only walk up 
and dow’n the chamber, or stare desolately out 
of the casements, thinking that he might come 
to his death, if by any chance her father had 
full possession of their secret, and she could do 
nothing. 

It must have been that her father did not come 
near her, or she w’ould have promised anything, 
have married the man ho wished on the spot, to 
save her lover. 

I suppose nobody went near her. She must 
have walked up and down—up and down; have 
stared out at the windows; have watched the 
shadows lengthen on the lawn; the sunset gather 
in the w f est—every instant an eternity of horror, 
every heart-beat an agony in w'hich was con¬ 
centrated a thousand deaths. 

Up and down, keeping her lonely vigil; and. 
in this w’orld, no human being w r ill ever know 
its story, except as life may have made us 
familiar enough with exceptional sufferings, to 
imagine what hers was. 

An old woman, still alive, was living in tho 
house at that time, a young girl. After Hugh 
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l^atherstone shut his daughter up, neither she > up that dreary march night and day, or, if she 
or any of the servants dared so much os mount j paused a little, could be seen staring out at the 
t^e stairs of the second story, they were so j barred-windows. 

afraid of him. s She was a mad woman now—and so she lived 

There is a broad piazza, two wings of the S for three long years, 
house jutting out from the ends; the third story > She was seldom violent; her father never tried 
is built out, so that it makes a roof to it. This > to see her but once—he never was the same 
child went there and listened; she could hear > man after; he had his hell now, and it was a 
Hatherstone’s daughter walking up and down 5 frightful one. 

overhead; she heard shrieks and moans once \ That once was when Alida was dying. The 
or twice, late in the afternoon, and then a dread- \ time came when the sound of her footsteps 
ful stillness. ! ceased suddenly; and the woman who took care 

1 have Pondered if Alida’s heart broke then, \ of her, watching in the room below, heard the 
and a blessed insensibility gave her a short res- j sound of a fall. 

pite—in this world we shall never know. On the floor over which she had walked night 

The evening came on—the night. Up rushed j and day during those years—for so little time was 
the moon in the splendor of its fullness, and its > given to sleep that the march seemed never to 
light falls directly into that great chamber. j pause—Alida lay dying. 

Before she went to bed the child crept out to When they told her father, he went up stairs; 
listen. She heard the footsteps again—Alida > and as ho appeared in the room, she raised 
had resumed her woeful march. j herself from the floor and stared at him, and he 

That night Hugh Hatherstone and two of his \ at her. / 

boon companions kept revel—their songs and ! “While this house stands, the echo of my feet 
their laughter must have risen to the room where shall be heard here,” she said. “Many shall 
Alida was confined. They must have killed any j come here to live, and a curse shall be on every 
raj of hope in her mind; she must have known j head. When they hear the echo loud, let them 
why they reveled, and why they waited. j know sofrow is at hand! While the house stands 

“Oh! the hours of suspense! I tell you, of all > the echo of my step, the memory of my trouble, 
the hells men pass through in this world, there j shall haunt it, and make it accursed!” 
is none with a torture like that! To wait; to \ She uttered no other word; even while her 
know that the blow tarries—that it will fall; to \ father’s frenzied prayer for pardon rang out, 
be utterly powerless. j she sunk back on the floor, and died without a 

When midnight came—one of the men told j struggle, 
this on his death-bed, years after—the three! A few years longer Hugh Hatherstone lived; 
men were roused by a piercing cry that rung ! then his wretched life ended, and he in turn 
far through the stillness, j went away into the Infinite. 

“Leonard! Leonard!” S Years and years ago numberless families have 

They went out. They saw Lofton riding up, j lived here—the sound of those footsteps has 
leading a horse. Alida had seen him; she had :• never died out. 

shrieked his name in warning, and he, hearing > What do I believe? I don’t know; I can only 
the voice in such agony, had only hurried on. \ tell you it is twelve o’clock at night, and that I 
So Lofton and Hugh Hatherstone had their \ am writing in the room directly under that 
fierce quarrel—and that girl looked down from j which was Alida’s prison. 

her casement and watched. She saw the whole; \ I can hear the footsteps as plainly as ever I 
she never once cried out after that first utter- ’ heard any sound in my life—up and down—up 
ance of her lover’s name. j and down—with sometimes a brief halt before 

She must have heard every mad word; she > one of the windows. I might, I suppose, settle 
saw the brief struggle—her father's arm raised, \ upon some theory that would be a sort of ex- 
and a knife gleaming in his hand; then Leonard l planation, if I chose. I prefer the ghost story 
fell back on the grass and lay still, the moon \ and tho mystery. 

shining down on him—that girl watching. j Alida’s words were, not that she should haunt 
Lofton was murdered. There was a trial after > the house after death, only that the echo of her 
a fashion. Hatherstone’s companions swore that j footsteps should be heard here while the old den 
Lofton had struck the first blow—had been killed > stands. 

1 7 Hatherstone in self-defence. j She promised sorrow and disaster to those 

Alida was still a prisoner in that chamber— > who came here to find a home—they havo 
but there was ample reason for it. She still kept > had it. There is scarcely a history among 
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thorn which is not almost as dismal as Alida's 
own. 

For my part, I take it for granted that staying 
a few months cannot bring me under the ban; 
so I dream about the lonesome old rooms, and 
listen to Cobble’s marvelous tales, and look out 
at the grave-yard on the hill, and think how 
quiet it is there. 


I And the weary mareh goes on overhead; the 
< sounds are unusually measured and distinct to- 
\ night—up and down—up and down! 

) So in many lives there is an echo of steps— 
\ the ghosts of events that have passed away 
j forever; but the people who live those lives 
\ grow accustomed to the echoes, just as I have 
' to the sounds in the old house. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE SEASON. 

BY O. W. 8TONKLEIGH. 


To bo the first at ball or hop; 

To have bouquets by dozens; 

To wake the boyish love of male, 

And hate of female, cousins; 

To say and do just wliat you please. 

And without “rhyme or reason,” 

And yet be praifod—this is to bo 
The beauty of the season. 

The beaux, at church, think more of you 
Than of the prayer or sermon; 

You are the first asked firr a waltz, 

The last one at the German. 


Yet, though you’ve lovers by the scores 
(Can some one tell the reason?) 

The plainest girl k we 1 before 
The beauty of the season. 

You're witching, there’s no donbt of that; 

Your very smile is winning; 

One glance from those bewildering eyes 
Sets hearts and heads a-spinning. 

But when a suitor conies for life, 

You flirt beyond all reason. 

And so you’ll die an old maid yet— 

My beauty of tVe season. 


THE WIDOW. 

BY MR 8. P1D81ET. 


8h* gazes at the accustomed place, 

But looks in vain to find \ 

The one who used to linger there, \ 

8o noble and so kind. \ 

His book is open, and the pago > 

On which he loved to dwell j 

Is blistered with her falling tears— * 

Who can her sorrow tell ? < 

His child is playing at hor side— > 

His dog is at her feet; j 

Tracps of him at every tum 4 ^ 

Her toar-dimmed eyesight greet. s 


She hears his accents in the breese, 

His footstep in the ball; 

The flowers he loved, the strains he sang; 
Fond memories roc&U. 

The light has faded from her eyes; 

The bloom has left her check; 

And life has lost its joyousness— 

She only loves to weep; 

But as she weeps, two littlo lips 
To press her owu have striven; 

A little voice is whispering, 

“ My father is in Heaven.” 


A DEAD HEART. 

BY 8 Y L VIE A. ST F. BUY. 


It was a long, long time ago; ( 

lie was a soldier, and he was slain; > 

And the bullet that laid him low, t 

Killed my lionrt with its burden of pain. > 

He was buried, and lies at rest; \ 

And my body will uover die; > 

Oh! if the shroud were over my breast, . { 

Would they lay me where dead ones lie ? > 

It is only the body that lives; ? 

For my heart is dead and still; * 


'What Is the something that stillness gives, 
When the bullets forbear to kill? 

If they ever should sec me lay 
Cold and motionless on my bod; 

Would they bring the form away, 

Whispering softly that I was dead? 

If they will, I will lie so still, 

Hands crossed over the heart in my breast; 
Pallid and motionless lie until 
They shall lay me wdth him to rest. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARQBKT HOWTfl. 


I remember a story which I would like to toll 
to young girls—girls, especially, who belong to 
that' miserable border land between wealth and 
poverty, whose citizens strugglo to meet the de¬ 
mands of the ono state out of the necessities of 
the other. I hope that none but the class for 
whom it is written may read it. I think I re¬ 
member enough of their guild language to make 
it intelligible to them; but to others it would, 
perhaps, be worse than meaningless. I have a 
man's reverence for them; I dower them with 
all the beauty of both the child and the woman. 

There is a weekly concert given in a quiet 
hall in Philadelphia, to which I often go, not 
more for the music than for the rest in the softly- 
tinted colors of the room, the gray lights of tho 
winter’s afternoon, and the numberless fresh, 
beautiful girl-faces that hem mo in on every 
aide. It reminds me of the chamber of Peace, 
whose wide windows opened toward tho morn¬ 
ing; the atmosphere is redolent with purity 
and innocence. Nor do their fantastic vanities 
of drees break the charm; nor the silly littlo 
jests and light-hearted laughter; nor tho per¬ 
petual whisper about the Proteus-hero “heI” 
“be!” nor the shy, conscious blushes as they 
pass the cordon of young men outside. Nature 
is always pure. 

But there is a phrase which I have heard used 
about them all, which I havc^heard themselves 
use, which is not pure; and bocause I do rever¬ 
ence them, I chose it as the title of this story, 
hoping that it would carry the same meaning to 
them as to me. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Check, and—mate! You will have no chance 
for revenge either, Miss Porter, I am going west 
to-morrowand Mr. Bohino dropped the cheap 
chess-men into their box, one by one. 

“And to Paris in November?” she added. 
“Our games are over.” 

Mr. Bohme pushed a pawn down into place 
with a quick, furtive glunce after Clara Porter’s 
tall, light figure, as she moved indolently away, 
pausing by the piano. She never touched it 
unless she had something to say through it. He 
held his hand suspended, therefore, his eyes 
half closing with a curious eagerness, as she 
stood with her thin, nervous fingers on the keys. 


One might have fancied it was a trial-moment 
of their lives, and he was waiting for her to in¬ 
terpret it. She only struck a single note, how¬ 
ever ; struck it again, and went on mechanically 
to tho window, while it vibrated through tho 
room. 

John Bohme looked puzzled a moment; then 
he laughed, rubbing his smooth-shaven chin. 
“One might question fate itself with such a de¬ 
spairing, perplexed cry as that,” he said. 

“It is tho defeated who question fate; and I 
lost the game, you know,” with an indifferent 
smile on her childish lips, that caused Mr. Bohme 
to look more puzzled than before. 

Outwardly, she was nipping the dead leaves 
carefully from a fuchsia; inwardly, she was 
summoning up her future, and staring it in the 
face. This large, heavily-built man, lounging 
on the sofa, dressed in gray from head to foot, a 
burning-red stone on his finger, half-shut, con¬ 
trolled gray eyes moving furtively, had been as 
a glimpse to her of a new, unknown world ot 
thought and feeling. She had never been out ' 
of tho little manufacturing town wheuo he found 
her. These careless allusions of his to art, music, 
literature, to the great under schemes of politics, 
of which she knew nothing—what were they but 
gleams fron*. the region to which she of right 
belonged? Her blood had burned, her brain 
throbbed as he talked to her daily. It was a 
careless, commonplace matter to him to enter 
great libraries, or to take passago for the roll¬ 
ing western prairies, for England, or for Spain; 
to her it would bo scarcely less a change than 
for her freed soul to shake off the husk of its 
cramping body. 

There is an old belief that, through the con¬ 
stellation of Orion, there arc hints given of un¬ 
attainable spheres beyond the known heavens— 
regions for which astronomy has neither names 
nor rules. Such glimpses of a beyond, to which 
we deem ourselves not alien, come to us all some 
time in life. 

If John Bohme would take her with him as 
his wife? If she had but two years chance of 
the culture which had been given to him, and 
then was suffered to put her hands to his work, 
she could keep pace with him 1 Her wide pupils 
dilated; tho firm jaws under her shell-tinted, 
oval chin set like a vice. If she married John 
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Bohmc there might not be between them a throb 
of passion or affection, but there would be a 
keen intellectual appreciation, and an intense, 
nervous strain to keep step. There would not 
be a power or a capability left undeveloped in 
cither. Men and women had started in the raoe 
of marriage with meaner bonds than that. 

She gathered the dead leaves in her hand and J 
let them fall on the open window, watching the { 
wind whirl them away. A sharp lance of light \ 
fell across the delicately-moulded head, the 
transparent temple, and the blue, liquid eyes. 
Mr. Bohmc twirled the knight in his hand more 
slowly. How did this dainty Ariel of a Woman 
be born of such surroundings? It was like find¬ 
ing a picturesque bit of color in a gutter. 

If he took her out of the gutter? He was 
motionless and grave. 

“You will return here when you come from 
the west?” 

“I do not know.”, 

She broke a branch of pendant drops of S 
color—purple, and scarlet, and gleaming white. \ 
The door opened, and her father thrust his head j 
into the room—a squat, pallid, overworked man, ^ 
with a stench of onions and strong tobacco hang- £ 
ing about him. \ 

“Hillo, Cal!” he said, and went on. Mason ^ 
Porter, her brother, passed the open door, gave \ 
a knowing wink, and stuck his thumb into his < 
gau»!y waistcoat. The girl became a shade paler, \ 
and hung the fuchsias in her bosom. ' ] 

There was no divorcing her from her sur- \ 
roundings. Bohme stifled a sigh. 1 

“I will not return. I would like to reach 
Paris in time for the opening of the chambers/’ > 
“True, I had forgotten.” > 

He held out his hand, looking down at her \ 
half kindly, half shrewdly from his heavy, gray \ 
height. “So the ships hail and sail apart, eh? \ 
I will not return for years to this country, pro- [ 
bably.” j 

She smiled. “What is the old form on bills ! 
of lading? ‘May God give to the good ships a i 
safe harbor.’ ” j 

“I was mistaken,” thought Bohme. “She > 

cared nothing for me.” He went down the j 

street with a cowed, defeated look, behind the > 
smoke of his segar. - s 

Another girl came into the parlor where Clara > 
stood. It was a tawdrish, square room, the \ 
patched carpet of glaring colors, that “would \ 
wear;” the wall-paper of dingy yellow and! 
purple; a half-open door showed the dirty \ 
dining-room, which the family, about a square > 
table, gulped down their supper in the stale ^ 
odors of long-ago beef and cabbage. ) 


M ARKE T.” 


j “He is gone, Clara?” The speaker had a 
! peculiarly quiet, unobtrusive voice. 

“Yes.” 

• “I am sorry,” taking the cold fingers in her 
own. 

“It was not the man I cared for. But the 
chance of escape.” • 

The soft, gray eyes of the other girl blanched 
at the word, but she said nothing. 

“They are at supper? I may as well face 
J them all at once,” and with a long, shivering 
$ breath she passed her elder sister, and entered 
\ the room. There was a little stir of expectation 
\ when she came in. They all knew that Bohme 
\ was going that day. Would he come to the 
\ point with Cal, or not? Jess, and Joe, and Roy, 
\ giggled and nudged each other in the elbows; 
but with the elder sisters the day for jesting 
had gone by. There were two besides Marga¬ 
ret, the one whb had followed her—girls whose 
cheeks betrayed, in the blabby lining of the 
jaw’s, the first tell-tale mark of creeping age. 
Clara felt their hard, eager eyes on her as she 
entered; but it was her mother’s that she 
dreaded to meet. There was a strange sym¬ 
pathy between the white-robed, spiritual-look¬ 
ing girl, and the thin, jadbd, red-skinned 
woman, who, in a greasy gown, presided over 
the supper which she had cooked; she knew” 
how* the hungry, blue eyes, so like her own, 
would falter and dull when they saw that she 
had “missed her chance.” She sat undisturbed 
until the meal was nearly over; then her father 
looked up at her. 

“Bohme came to bid you farewell, Clara?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Will he come back to Lenox?” 

“No, I think not.” 

He pushed back his chair hastily, took up his 
hat and went out; she heard him give a stifled 
sigh as he shut the door. The Porters were not 
an inteqtionally vulgar family. Nobo'dy taunted 
Clara because she had not “played her cards” 
better; there was an awkward, grave silence. 
When they had finished, Jane and little Jess 
whisked the greasy plates out into the kitchen, 
and began to clatter and wash them amid a 
steam of hot water and loud talking; the other 
older, worn-out Bister, sat. down in the unsw'ept 
room with a heaped basket of stockings to darn. 
Clara half rose, glancing from kitchen and bas¬ 
ket to the soiled, patched table-cloth, and the 
two or three anxious faces bent over it, a new 
and bitter disgust seized her with her life. It 
w'as meager and barren. She saw her mother 
at the moment draw two or three papers from 
her pocket with a frightened glance at Mason, 
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and stopped with her hand on her chair. When < how vacant and intolerable the days are. Is 
there were any danger of pain to Mrs. Porter, > there no Work for us beyond dish-washing and 
Clara was Sure to be near enough to ward it off. j stocking-mending? You say the bread I eat is 
The girls dreaded Mason’s anger. Their father’s ^taking my father’s life to earn. Is it easy for 
discontent, when ho felt it, was shown to his \ me or my sisters to eat it, knowing that? How 
wife alone; but Mason had only within the year \ can we help it? How can we be independent? 
been mado a partner in the business, and with There is Joe, who was a baby but yesterday, can 
the boastfulness of youth suffered his sisters to \ earn his own living now.” 

feel that they were partially dependent on him. < “Joe is a boy; he is intended to buffet with 
It was unendurably galling to them. \ the world.” 

“What are those, mother?” he said, sharply, j “There’s nothing worse in the world to buffet 
“The monthly bills you gave me on Monday; j than poverty—we have that here; and his hands 
and some of them are yet unpaid?” in a lower \ are not tied as ours.” Clara, according to her 
roice. ! wont, was growing hysterical. Her mother rose, 

“Yes, my eon,” her fingers trembling ner- j soothingly. 

▼ously about the papers. “But these are for < “Clara, my child, what would you or your 
shoes—Jessie’s and Jane’s; and Clara’s winter i sisters do with your hands? Why should they 
dress. I am sorry, Mason.” \ not be ‘tied?’ Surely a daughter of mine is not 

“So am I,” with an angry laugh, that vanished \ driven to manual labor—that is, outside of her 
in a frown. “ Mother, this is growing too seri- } father’s roof. If you marry, now'—you are so 
ous a matter; you should have some mercy on j attractive, your father hoped you would marry 
father, if my sisters have none. I tell you truth, > well. If you had married Mr. Bohme, it would 
there has not been a dollar some days this week j have been a settlement for you, and a chance 

in the store. The whole concern will go by the > for your sisters. As it is-” with a down- 

board, what with the tight times in trade, and | ward, despairing movement of her hands, “l 
the incessant drain front the house. The old > see no prospect. There are but ono or two 
man’s head has been kept to the grind-stone \ young men in Lenox—and so many girls in tho 
this forty years! And if there were any chance i market.” 

of a change—any chance!” Clara went up to her mother, resting he? 

“You mean,” said Clara, with white lips,*“if < hands on her shoulders, and looking her in tho 

some of us would marry?” | eyes. There was, as I said, a curious likenesn 

“Now, Clara, there is no need of temper—it \ between tho one blue-eye ». woman, withered 
won’t pay hills. God knows I do all I can, an. \ and weary, and the other, delicate and young, 
so does my father, to keep you girls in idleness ^“Mother,” she said, “is that all that marriago 
and plenty. It’s only natural that you should \ means? Is that all it nicant to you?”, 
do as other women—go to homes of your own. > The faded face quailed a moment; but sho 
But if you don’t, you might be reasonably grate- ^ had been taught in the hard school of necessity 
fill, and not meet a fellow with abuse.” > for forty years. “No, Clara; I loved your 

He turned and went out, slamming the door \ father. But times were different then, money 
miter him. A dead silence fell upon the weaker \ was more easily made—the price of living was 
animals left behind. J just half what it is now. It is as well to look 

Jane whimpered feebly. “I nursed Mason \ at facts, you know. Now the west has drained 

when he was a sickly baby, and be begrudges 5 the eastern States of young men, and girls have 
me the pittance that I eat.” Another muttered, \ not the liberty of choice they had then. They 
“Father never complained.” j must marry as they can.” 

The mother's heart sided with the accused. j “Or starve!” 

“You are unjust to Mason. He works hard; he l “Your father taught me the" philosophy o< 
denies himself many luxuries common to bo£s j the question.” 
of his age. You know he loves you, and is j “And we learn it for ourselves.” 

proud of you all. But he s^es that the burden $ She went up to her own room, followed’by 

of such a large family is crushing your father’s > Margaret. Tho two girls were going to a little 
life out. I see it! I have known it this many j fete that evening. In the town where they 

a day!” Shc'hid her colorless face in her hands. > lived Clara had pre-eminence as a “brilliant 

“Mother!” cried Clara. Margaret put her ] woman.” She would have won the term in a 
quiet hand on her arm, but without effect. < wider field, perhaps; but in Lenox it had, pro- 
‘•Mother, there is something to be said for us. i bably, hindered her marriage. Tho common- 
la it our will that we are a burden? God knows \ place mill-owners, or farmers of the neighbor- 
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hood, did not understand her fitful moods; and 
her quick retorrts seemed always to contain a 
covert meaning, known only to herself. They 
were afraid of her. She dressed herself with 
care this evening. “I am on exhibition—in the 
market!” she said, bitterly, to Margaret. 

There was a good deal of beauty among the 
Porter sisters; but it was the beauty compatible 
with ill-health—chalky-whiteness of skin, a 
hectic flush, a nervous glitter of the eye. They 
had inherited strong constitutions; but the 
digestion of one was wrong, the liver of another, 
and the nerves of all. Had they been machines, 
some expert would have pronounced that the 
rust and decay came from want of use. But 
they were women, and like other American 
women. None of them, if we except Clara, had 
any decided talent, not even a love of books or 
music. They read such semi-religious novels 
as they could borrow; they did the work at 
home; turned and returned their old dresses; 
kept up a system of mild visiting. What unused 
brain or nerve-power there was in them, escaped 
(for it will escape) in perpetual headaches and 
hysterics. 

“If they were well married!” their mother 
would cry, with a sore heart. It was the only 
open door she saw T for them. She forgot that 
entrance through it had not given herself com¬ 
fort or rest. 

Margaret was the exception; she was, perhaps, 
the homeliest and most attractive among them. 
Site was young and thoroughly healthy. There 
was a curious look of cleanness in her fresh,' 
clear skin and eyes. You felt that her heart 
wqs both light and honest. She was a small, 
round-limbed girl, fond of wearing crisp, white 
muslins, though they were, of necessity, coarse; 
fond of skating on the pond in winter, and 
digging in the garden in summer—a tomboy, 
the cider girl3 called her; but her mother knew* 
no one was so quiet and tender in sickness as 
Margaret. She was quiet and tender now, look¬ 
ing at Clara, when she turned from her, with as 
awe-struck a face as if it were a mortal sickness 
that ailed her. 


CHAPTER II. 

If mother, or older sisters, could have seen 
Margaret that evening, they would have found 
in her a new revelation, hardly measurable 
by tlieir rules. She was walking with George 
Goddard, in Mrs. Ford’s old-fashioned gar¬ 
den. Nothing, surely, unusual in that; they 
had sat, sidc-by-side, in the widow Trimlctt’s 
Bchool, “tripped” in the Bpelling-class, played 
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snow-ball with each other in those winters just 
as they skated together in these latter ones* 
They strolled along in a careless, inconsequent 
way, as they might have done when children, 
stopping by the currant-bushes for Margaret 
to pluck a handful of the fruit. The juice stained 
her white hand like W'ine; Goddard took it . in 
his own, looked at it with flushed face and 
quickened breath. It was plain that the Mar¬ 
garet of to-day was no more to him, his old play¬ 
mate, than the moonlight which drew around 
them a solitude of dreams was the ordinary dull 
light that shone on his cot-bed when he was a 
boy. Ho drew her to a scat under a walnut- 
tree, where the lights and music from the house 
came to them faintly. There they sat silent, or 
speaking at long intervals. But the old dream 
went on through words or silence—the dream 
that brought a new light to the girl’s eyes, and 
a new strength to every hopo or ambition of 
the boy 

“It is all idle, George,” Margaret said, at last, 
raising her voice; “it is time to give it v.p.” 
Her voice showed that the words cost her much; 
they were as simple and unconventional about 
their love as they had-been in their old games. 

“You have told me that so oflcu, Margaret.” 

“But we are girl and boy no longer, George. 
It is time we looked at facts as they are.” 

“I think I have done that,” said George God¬ 
dard, standing up, his features sinking easily 
into stem, grave lines. “I have worked my 
way steadily up, from the day I went into the 
office as errand-boy until I have mastered my 
profession. They were hard times—harder than 
you know. I think it was not ambition that 
urged me on.” 

She was silent. “You thrust off the chance 
of our marriage from year to year,” he con¬ 
tinued, after a pause; “and now, forever. You 
don’t know what it is you put away from both 
of us, Margaret.” Ho drew his hand slowly 
over his wet forehead. 

She was still silent. The “chance” she lost 
was different from Clara’s, and cost her more. 
“I think I know,” she said, at last; and, after 
awhile, in a stronger tone, “I will not put a 
burden on you that no man should bear, George. 
If you were unincumbered, I would not be 
afraid—wo could make a home for ourselves, 
but-” 

IIis face grew clouded. “I know—my mother 
and Lizzie. But I can work harder to give 
myself this comfort.” 

It was not easy for any young girl to be per¬ 
sistently the one to put love and romance aside, 
and bring up dollars and cents. But the reso- 
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M« little girl was a true lover—she did it. j 
ri Your first duty is to them, George; you could 
not work harder than you do; your salary will \ 
not he increased for years; and, as you know, 

It barely suffices to maintain them. I will not j 
make debt and poverty certain to you at the be¬ 
ginning of your life. We must give it up.” 

“And you, Margaret?” turning suddenly to 
clasp her hands. “Will your life be happier 
than mine? Nothing can take the place of the 
love we have hapl for each other; you have no 
resource more than I.” 

There was a little bitterness in her quiet smile. 
“No. Love and religion are the only resources 
for women.” 

Steps were heard approaching. “I am not a 
boy!” he exclaimed, passionately; I will not be 
put aside by a word. I need you, Margaret. 
You will be mine in spite of reason.” 

She smiled again, and they went out into the 
path; but she knew that he, too, saw reason— 
and that, through all their pain or rebellion, it 
would prevail with them both at last. 

Little Margaret found the fete t iresome, for the 
first time in her life. She waited for Clara, who 
came to her about an hour afterward, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes brilliant in their sunken, dis¬ 
colored sockets. 

“You are pale, Maggy. I thought you were 
a little body made of leather, that never knew 
pain nor ache. Going home? Yes,” in a shrill, 
excited tone, drawing a crimson hood over her 
head. “The brightest hour must end,” looking 
at her companion, the cheeks hotter, the eyes 
more hard and bright. 

Mr. Geasly, a short, obese man of about fifty, 
rolled uneasily on his feet, wiping his blotched, 
and just now delighted face. “ I am glad to have 
made the time happy to you. I have not always 
been so successful, though. You know what your 
presence is to me —coleur de rose, eh? Tinging 
the hours—what is it the poets say?” And then, 
as if in defiance of Margaret’s astonished glance, 
he put his hand familiarly on her sister's arm. 
“A word with you, Clara?” drawing her aside, 
and whispering ostentatiously. He walked home 
beside her, the slight, proud figure inclining 
away from him, Margaret fancied with loathing. 

She remembered, with a sudden sinking of the 
heart, the fatherly petting which the repulsive 
old bachelor had been wont to bestow on Clara 
since her childhood; but this was a different 
phase of liking. He was a man who owned one 
of the mills near the town—he had formerly 
been a puddler in it. As he gained money, he 
had acquired neither culture nor refinement; 
only had added avarice to his former vulgarity. 

Yol. LITl.—4 


Ho left them at the gate. Margaret saw, with 
a shiver, that he took her sister’s hand and 
pressed it to his foul lips. 

Clara passed rapidly into the house, and, with¬ 
out giving Margaret time to speak to her, entered 
the room where her mother sat stooping over 
her sewing. “ It is late, mother,” going up to 
her rapidly, putting her cold hands over the 
aching eyes. “ It is midnight.” 

“But I must finish.” 

> “Mother!” without hearing her, “I must 
make a change in my life.” She pushed her 
hair back feverishly, holding her forehead. 
“There are times when I think I am going 
mad; and to-day has been one of them.” 

Her mother dropped the coat she was mend¬ 
ing, and looked at her, trembling and pale. 
There was a strange power in Clara’s eyes 
which she did not understand. 

“Surely, in this great world, there is some¬ 
where a place for me!” stretching out her arms 
vaguely. 

“You don’t want to go for a missionary, 

; Clara?” feebly. 

“I don’t know any class that want a mis¬ 
sionary more than American girls such as I am. 

JI want to be anything that will justify my right 
to live. If I could teach.” ^ 

“I don’t see how that could be,” anxiously, 
“even if your father would consent. You are 
not competent to teach anything thoroughly; 
and then, where is there a place? The school 
here is filled, and it is the same everywhere; 

I the country is overrun with female teachers. 
Why, in Massachusetts alone there is a surplus 
of twenty thousand unmarried women. Teaching 
and sewing arc the only means open to them of 
earning their living. So you Bee that’s folly, 
Clara.” 

“I could sew.” 

“Your health wouldn’t bear the confinement. 
Besides, you’ve no right to lower the position of 
your sisters. No one of our class would marry 
a sempstress. Why, look at George Goddard’s 
sister—she undertook machine-work for two 
years, and it developed that spinal complaint. 
She’s a burden now on George for life.” 

“I can go out as a servant.” 

“Clara, you are not yourself to-night and talk 
foolishly. You shall not leave your father’s 
house until you go into one of your own. Con¬ 
tent yourself, my child. You have your little 
; crosses to bear, but God meant you to be pa¬ 
ll tient.” 

“I doubt that,” said Clara, boldly. “God 
never meant any creature he made to cumber 
the earth uselessly. These rules of custom that 
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face me, turn where I will, arc not of his making. > 
He never meant that marriage should be the only 
means by which a woman should gain her food > 
and clothes, and provide for her old age. See j 
how it ends; or, failing in that, dwindle down J 
into the withered paracite lives which Jane and j 
Sarah endure in legal prostitution. You blush > 
at the w’ords on my lips, mother. But w r e are in > 
the market—in the market.” She left the room 
hastily. > : 

“These words seem to have taken a morbid : 
hold on Clara,” said Mrs. Porter, beginning to 
cry. . ; 

“But, mother,*” said Margaret, “there arc : 

other ways open for women to earn their own 
living?” ; 

“They can be clerks, type-setters, and the \ 

like; but only in the two or three eastern cities, > 
and even there a woman is looked upon with \ 
suspicion who takes up a profession or an un- * 
usual occupation. She unsexes herself, you see, ; 
my dear. A woman’s mission is to marry and ; 
bear children.” f 

“If she loves. But suppose she cannot marry ; 
where she loves?” asked little Margaret, her eves ; 
growing dim, “must she sit idle all her life?” 

“She—she may meet some one whom she can ; 
love. It is not modest nor womanly to engage 
in trade or barter, just like a man, my dear, j 
Any woman loses caste who does it.” ;> 

Margaret went slowly up to bed. • 

She did not meet Clara until the next morning, ' 
when Bhe encountered her on the upper landing. J 
Clara wore a dark, plain dress, and was strangely > 
pale and grave, with dark marks about her lips > 
and eyes, as if the blood had settled heavily. \ 
She kissed Margaret gently. “I have left Mr. , 
Gcasly with father, Maggy.” Margaret gave a j 
sob of pain, which her own sacrifice had never ? 

drawn from her. “You mean-” 

“I could not sink into the life which Jane \ 
leads, dear. There was but one door of escape > 
from it—I will marry him.” > 

She went into her ow*n room and closed the > 
door. Margaret stood with one hand on the ; 
baluster a long time, her breath coming heavy > 
and slow. “I think I will find another door,” • 
she said. | 


CHAPTER III. 5 

> 

About six months after this, Dr. Evoort, the \ 
old physician, who had ushered the people of: 
Lenox in and out of life for the last twenty years, > 
received a visit in his office from a neat little ; 
girl, with peculiarly bright eyes and firm, cherry 5 
mouth. 1 

“Margaret? Margaret Porter?” putting on : 
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his spectacles. “Well, my dear? Is it Jane 
w'ho w ants the blue pills, or Sarah ?” 

“Neither. It is a little business of my own.’ 
Doctor,” blushing. 

He took off his spectacles again. “Then it 
is fancy. Nothing ails you, Maggy. Let well 
alone. You dig and potter in that yard of yours 
too much to give me the chance of tinkering on 
you.” 

“It is about my digging I came to speak writh 
you. I want to extend it to that lot of yours 
sloping down to the creek.” 

“What? Eh?” 

“Doctor,” her lips began to tremble, “I am 
going to do something for myself in the world. 
Don’t laugh at me.” 

“God bless the child! Of course, I’ll not laugh. 
But what the deuce has my ground got to do with 

it?” 

“I mean to make my own living,” without 
seeming to hear him. “It seems to me the 
w T orld is full of pleasure and comfort to bo had 
for money; and God did not put the pow T er into 
woman’s head to make the money for no use.” 

“Oh! ho!” leaning forward and looking at 
her curiously. “You arc going to teach?” 

“No. I’m not well educated; I’ve no accom¬ 
plishments; and, indeed, I don’t care for books 
at all,” laughing. 

“What have you in your brain then, Maggy?” 

She hesitated, growing serious. “Phrenolo¬ 
gists say that the faculty of saving money is di- 
ferent from that of making it. I cannot save, 
because I haven’t it. But I think I could make 
it better than most men I know.” 

“How, for instance? Do you mean to plant 
turnips or radishes on my lot?” 

“No,” gravely. “Turnips and radishes yield 
a small profit, and I could not w'ork them with¬ 
out help. I mean to plant herbs.” 

“Eh?” 

“Medicinal herbs. They will command a 
ready sale in the largo laboratories in Phila¬ 
delphia, if they are properly raised. I wrote 
for information ns to the prices given, and then 
I studied the method of culture. Two acres 
have been made to yield two thousand dollars 
a year.” 

“The deuce they have! The/would not yield 
you two thousand cents.” 

“Why?” 

“W’ell—you’re a woman.” 

Margaret laughed. 

“Why don’t you marry, child?” 

“Perhaps I may, some day. But marriage I 
can’t force into iny life.” 

“And money you can. What does Porter say 
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to this, eh ? Or that young cub of a brother of 
yours?” * 

“I don't think Mason is a cub. They are very 
angry.” She grew pale, and moved restlessly. 

“You will make a dead failure.” 

“Perhaps I shall, the first year. But I will 
try the second.” 

“And you want me to give you the ground? 
I have it in use.” 

Her color rose. “I did not want you to give 
it to me. I have heard the rent you receive for 
it in pasture, and I will give you double. It is 
not much, or I could not do it,” laying some 
notes on the table. 

He counted them over carefully. “That is 
the exact amount. Now put it in your pocket. 
Don't do business like a woman. I did not ask 
you for rent in advance; but I’ll take it from 
you at the proper time. Where did you get the 
money, by-the-by?” 

“ Made it by sewing.” 

“Why don’t you make more by sewing, then? 
It is a more feminine way. Who ever heard of 
a lady turning huckster?” watching her nar¬ 
rowly. 

**' It is a more feminine way, and consequently 
poorly paid.” He laughed. “Well, well, you 
shall have the. ground. How is that sister of 
yours, Mrs. Geasly ? Marriage has not strength¬ 
ened her in any way, I’m afraid.” 

“Clara was always dyspeptic,” said Margaret, 
quietly. • 

“$o! So! But I like the clannish spirit of 
the girl,” he added, after she was gone. 

The old doctor was right in his foreboding. 
Margaret’s acre did not yield her two thousand, 
nor twenty cents, in the first year. Rain came 
when she wanted sun, and sun when the plants 
were dried and baked with heat; she had not 
sown lightly enough; she had burned up the 
ground with guano. The anger and astonish¬ 
ment with which her family had seen her begip, 
broke out in a torrent of wrath and sneers from 
Mason, of cool contempt from her sisters; her 
father was gloomily silent, thinking her whole 
action a covert reproach upon himself. This 
last cut Margaret to tho quick. Society, too, w as 
ready with its witticisms and jeers; George 
Goddard, struggling hard, in spite of himself, to 
approve her as courageous and true-hearted, 
secretly was angry that his pure, shy little 
Daisy, as he loved to call her, should be brought 
before the tow T n as a strong-minded reformer. 

Margaret cried half the night, but worked 
cheerfully by day. It did not need any strength 
of mind to plant seeds, to hoe, or to w r eed; 
even Clara, driving by w r earily in her carriage, 
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thought the girl never had looked so fresh and 
pretty as with her neat, coarse dress and flushed 
cheeks. When the first year failed, she went to 
her needle again and sewed until the rent of the 
second wms earned. People began to tire of her 
and her whim as a topic; they ceased to notice 
her; scarcely knew that more misfortunes and 
want of experience caused her to barely clear 
expenses in the end of her second trial. At 
home she was no longer opposed. Margaret had 
a strong, quiet will—and the strong will, not 
love or authority, always govern the family; 
just as out in the world it goes into the fort¬ 
ress and sits down master, w'hile genius stands 
knocking at the door. 

At the end of the third year money came to 
Margaret—enough money to conquer some of 
the comfort and pleasure of tho w r orld of which 
she had talked. When the monthly bills were 
sometimes found paid before they were de¬ 
manded; when the sewfing was taken out of her 
mother’s basket and sent off to the sempstress; 
when the girls had new dresses, and Mason a 
gorgeous shirt-pin, llicy began to think that 
Margarets whim had some substance in it. 

About the fourth year, she was so successful 
that her friends all came to her with advice; 
thought she could find a better market by try¬ 
ing different firms; counseled her to invest her 
money here and there. When she took it to 
hire more ground, how T cver, and employed help, 
(woman’s help,) they shook their heads doubt¬ 
fully. She was goin^ beyond her depth. She 
would ruin the enterprise; and really it was a 
very pretty scheme, an easy way of making 
money; they wondered nobody had thought ef 
it before! One or two tried it, and undersold 
Margaret, to the indignation of Mason, who 
found her undertaking coming up, side-by-side, 
in importance with his own business, and began 
to take an equal pride in it. But the other ex¬ 
periments proved failures. The girl was a hard 
student and began to master her business; her 
herbs were free from dust and mixture. She 
sent only the best quality into the market; they 
brought the highest price, and the demand in¬ 
creased steadily year by year. 

“Why don’t you marry, child!” the old doctor 
asked her from time to time. 

“Perhaps I may,” she said, at first; but after¬ 
ward, as the years slipped by, she would onl? 
smile and begin to talk of poppy or snake-root. 
For George Goddard, at his mother’s death, had 
gone away with his sister, and did not return, 
nor even made a sign of remembrance. “I am 
his little Daisy no longer,” Margaret said, with 
a quiet, sorrowful smile. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Eight years had passed since Margaret began 
work before Goddard came back. His sister 
was dead; the last of their little patrimony had 
been exhausted in traveling with her in search 
of health. He had obtained an office which 
would enable him to reside in Lenox, traveling 
at intervals through the State. 

All Lenox was ready for him, with its gossip 
and half-expressed condolence at having “lost 
his chance with his school-boy love.” 

“Miss Porter,” so went the talk, “bade fair 
to be one of the wealthiest citizens of the village. 
Land was to be bought at a merely nominal 
price, and she had a singularly good judgment 
of the soil required for her purpose. She had 
gone into enterprises unheard of among the 
people of Lenox; set out a vineyard on the back 
of Starr’s Hill; drained a bit of swamp in the 
meadow, and . planted cranberries. They are 
better than oil!” exclaimed farmer Thornly. 
“The girl has a wonderful knack about plant¬ 
ing and sowing; if she’d put in a broomstick 
it’d grow, as the saying goes. I tell my girls, 
what’s to hinder? Why shouldn’t a woman 
grow grapes as well as gilliflowers ?” 

“Where are the other sisters?” asked Goddard. 

“Well, Jane and Sarah went with Margaret 
to Philadelphia, and there she gave them a start 
in a trimming-store; and Barr, who saw them 
'tother week, says they’re fat and portly, got a 
house of their own, and have lost all their sour, 
bitter little ways. Jessie, she's book-keeper for 
them. Mason’s married, you know; and Joe’s 
at sea; so there’s nobody at home but Margaret 
with the old folks, and that pretty little Roy. 
She's going to marry our young parson, the 
talk goes.” 

“She is not in trade?” laughed Goddard, 
bitterly. 

Thornly stroked his chin thoughtfully. “Well, 
George—now I don’t know about Margaret. It’s 
made a great difference in them Porter girls to 
have some business of their own in the world; 
and it’s made their chances for marriage better. 
That poor Clary—she’s a miserable, sickly 
crcetur. Old Geasly’s a hard man—niggardly 
with his hands, and worse with his wife. You 
ought to call round and see the old folks and 
Margaret, George.” 

George was restless and nervous until he had 
obeyed the old man’s advice. He tried tc recon¬ 
cile Margaret, as she doubtless had become a 
hard, keen-faced, prcmaturely-old woman, with 
the rosy, resolute little girl W’ho had put him 
from her, though with her whole soul calling 
him back through her brown eyes; aye, and 


j held him from her. In the evening he w ent up 
\ to the Porter-farm, for they had moved out of 
j the village. It was a quiet, home-like old farm¬ 
house which he found, with a slope of grass in 
front, shaded by old trees. The room into which 
he was ushered w r as a large, simply-furnished 
parlor, with a few good engravings on the walls; 
new books, flowers, the countless little signs of 4 
culture and ease in the daily life scattered about. 
Old Mr. Porter sat reading, his wife was trim¬ 
ming some flowers on tho window-ledge. God¬ 
dard had a theory that all old people should be 
idle. The look of grave, simple content on the 
faces of this gray-haired man and woman, 
their easily moved smile, justified his fancy. 
“ They have a breathing time to look back and 
; learn what lesson life had for them,” he thought. 

;! “And Margaret has given them that, at what¬ 
ever sacrifice of herself.” 

Her mother had gone out to summon her, and 
a moment afterward, a light, elastic boot-step 
came over the porch, and Margaret stood before 
him. At first Goddard was conscious only of 
; a dull impression that time had not moved; that 
it was his Daisy of long-ago, whose brow T n eyes 
met his, and whose color w r ent and came with 
every word. Then the change grew perceptible; 
there w r as a free, unconstrained grace in thought 
; and language which the conscious, awkw’ard girl 
had not possessed; her features w r erc cut out 
from the unmeaningness of youth, delicate and 
; refined. There w ? as a careless gayety in her 
tone, and ready laugh; a certain repose in pose 
and gesture, which is peculiar to those sure of 
; their position and errand in the world. 

He had intended to remain but a few mo¬ 
ments; but the evening was gone before he re¬ 
membered his resolve. Margaret sang for him; 
she had a sweet and true voice, adapted to 
ballad-music—and she had spared neither time 
nor money in educating it. He noticed, too, 

< that she was lavishly fastidious in the details 
‘ of her dress. She always had liked soft, rich 
clothing, and no.w indulged her whims. Tho 
fault, if fault it were, pleased him. He found 
the conversation becoming more and more a 
narrative of his eight years of foreign life. 
Margaret w'as the best of listeners, and had a 
habit of leading her companions into their 
favorite talking-ground, and leaving them there 
to make their own happiness; yet he fancied 
that a secret, deeper feeling made her silent 
and reticent with him. 

He rose at last—they were alone in the room. 
It hardly seemed to him courteous to ignore, as 
they apparently had done, her novel way of life. 

“I find you changed, Miss Porter,” looking 
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beyond her rather than into the frank eyes incomplete endeavors of a maid-of-all-work. A 
that met his. “You have the quiet manner, beautiful, gracious lady, now that white hairs 
now, of one born to an inheritance.” j arc beginning to glisten in the brown, as she 

“Then it is false manner,” quickly. “Talent, > was in her earlier youth. Her daughters have 
or skill, such as some women possess, is a heri- \ each been given a trade or profession, which 
tage; but I have only the ordinary faculties of J they can use if the necessity ever comes for 
common sense and perseverance. Any woman • them to make their own living. The one burden 
has enough power given her to stand alone, if ) in her life is the perpetual presence of her sister, 
need be.” \ Clara, and her half dozen of children, who were 

Now George Goddard had his due, manly pre- < left dependent upon herself and George Goddhrd 
rogative of superior sense and conservatism; he by Geasly’s sudden, insolvent death. Clara 
had begun with the intention of entering his > alternately bemoans her fate, indulges in out- 
protest against the radical folly of her whole j breaks of temper, and rails at society, 
life; but in the face of her changed home and ) “One is tempted,” she cries, “to go back to 

changed self, he could not pronounce it to be $ Fourier, or St. Simon, for a true solution of the 

folly. Besides, the light was faint, the scent of l social enigma. The war has made thousands 
the roses stole in at the open window, the white- \ of women helpless and penniless at the very 
robed woman, whose beautiful face was upturned ) time when the price of living is doubled. They 
to his, had been dear to him all his life. He did j cannot all teach nor sew, nor become shop- 
not commence his argument on w r ork and wages. \ girls; and they and their children must live. 

“To stand alone?” he repeated. “Is there > Yet if a woman attempts a man’s business, hear 
need that you should stand alone, Margaret? I • the outcry that follows her! What am I to do 
have waited long and faithfully. You are far >' with my girls? If Nan were a boy. I’d have her 
dearer to me now than on the day when you ' taught engraving; she has an artist’s eye and 
put me away from you.” \ delicate fingers. But she shall not unsex her- 

Shc tried to tell him there was no need, and > self; she is very pretty.” 

that she, too, had been true and faithful; but ; “And may marry well. Why do you not 

ehe said nothing, only put her hand in his, and \ finish your sentence, Clara?” said Margaret, 
blushed and sobbed a little, like any other ’ indignantly. “And the idea that a good mar- 
foolish woman. > Hage was the one stroke of business by which 

Margaret never gave up her business. The ' she was to make her living, has been instilled 
Goddard mansion stands in the midst of the ^ into Nelly until, from the age of sixteen, a boy 
most productive tracts in Pennsylvania, which jj could not approach her without being regarded 
she superintends. Her husband’s position in as a possible husband. Surely there are other 
the political world draws constantly about them > and worse ways of unsexing a women than the 
men and women of strong and affluent natures, ; use of a burin.” 

among whom Margaret is honored and recog- \ “May God help poor women!” sighed Clara, 
nixed as she deserves, and as every woman re- : “May He rather show them how to help 
quires to be, for her healthy development. Her themselves.” 

household is better managed, and her cooking \ “You found an open door easily. But we 
and sewing more thoroughly done, because she < cannot all plant herbs and cranberries.” 
can afford to employ skillful-brained servants, > “No; but there is no prison from which there 
and does not spend her strength in the desperate, 5 is not a means of escape.” 


A MAPLE 

BY LETTA C 

It Is only a simple maple leaf; j 

With its tinge of golden hue; \ 

Bnt a loving hand hath placed it there, £ 

Among my braids of dark-brown hair; j 

And 'tie more to me than a diamond rare, ^ 

Or a pearl would be to you. \ 

“ Nestling against yonr shining hair, \ 

It is brighter, I think,” said he; 

Then turning my bead, with its coronal bright, l 


LEAF. 

. LORD. 

To catch the gleam of the wai^ sunlight, 
Murmured, “You’re dearer than ever to-night;” 

The words were a poem to me. 

I wear my gem with a modest grace, 

But with gentle dignity, too; 

Though my heart beats fast, and my head droops low 
My checks grow warm, for well do I know 
That two bright eyes, with a tender glow^ 

Are taking a lover’s view. 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868 , by Mr?. Ann S. Stephen*, in the Clerk’® Office of tho District 
Court of the United Suites, for tho Southern District of New York.] 

CHAPTER I. > “You have not been paid?” she questioned. 

The door-bell rang one of those sharp, start- in a faltering voice, 
ling peals which makes the heart leap with a \ “Yes, I have, marm, for bringing it here; but 
dread of painful news. This brought a large, { they didn ? t take the stairs into account/’ 
indolent girl, whose supine indifference nothing > Tho lady drew a deep breath, and took some- 
could disturb, into the upper hall. \ thing from her meagcrly-filled porte-monnaic, 

“Hist! Hist!” \ which she handed to the man. 

The girl looked up and saw a keen, anxious » He looked at her, then at tho money, with 
face looking down upon her from over the banis- > something like a sneer. 

tors—the face of a woman advanced in life, > “I—I have no other small money about me— 
lined with care, if not something deeper than > nothing less than a fifty-dollar bill,” she said, 
that, and sharpened with present apprehension. { flashing angrily, and dropping the portc-mon- 
“Ilist! nist! I am out, if it is for me. Have \ naic into her pocket, 
moved—gone into the country; am dead! Better The man muttered something under his breath, 
that—better that! Oh! if it were but true!” J. and went down stairs, leaving a strong scent of 
The girl did not hear the words, which died \ tobacco behind him. The lady walked to the 
out in a faint wail; but she was evidently accus- > window and watched him drivo away eagerly, 
tomed to these signals over the banister, and put j as if she could not quite feel alone till he was 
a plump finger to her lips before she opened the J out of Bight. Then she ran to tho door, locked 
door. \ it, and turning to the chair as if it had been a 

The woman up stairs had gone into her room j living thing, fell upon her knees in front of it. 
with an impulse to shut herself in, and cower | and, laying her cheek against the faded cushion, 
out of reach of the creditor she supposed to be began to moan piteously, like a wounded animal 
hunting her down; but anxiety was keener than that had dragged itself back to some thicket 
this cowardly dread, and she went back to the \ which he had never expected to reach again, 
banisters, holding her breath as she bent over l It was an old faded piece of furniture, nfter 
them, listening. The door was wide open now; J all. Large, roomy, and cushioned luxuriantly; 
a wagon stood before it, and its driver was but the rich crimson silk, which had once ren- 
bringing some heavy object up tho steps. “Tell? dcred it a resplendent affair, was now frayed 
him to bring it up—tell him to bring it up here,” \ and faded into gtter shabbiness. One castor 
cried the woman, with a thrill of pleasure in her ! was off, and it leaned sideways when the woman 
voice. “It is for me—surely it is for me!” i pressed her arms upon it, as if striving to edge 
“Yes, marm, it is you he asked for,” answered \ away from her, as many of her old friends had 
the girl. “Take hold here, you sir, and help \ done. 

me up with it.” j At last the woman lifted up her head, and 

The man took hold of the great armed-chair, \ looked at her old possession.with something like 
which he had brought in from the wagon, and, j a smile. 

laughing at the girl for her offered help, car- j “This—this of all that I had has come back to 

ried it up stairs; following the lady into a back v me; I never expected it, never hoped that the 
chamber, to which she had slowly retreated. \ poor woman would find me out! Gratitude is 
He sat the chair down, gave it a little push with j not often so sharp. Had it been a dun now!” 
his foot, and seeafed to be waiting for something, j The woman laughed a little at the thought. 
The lady, for she was a lady, notwithstanding \ for she had been so harassed and hunted down 
some marks of hard usage received on the stage J of late with hungry creditors, that the chase had 
of life, hesitated a little; then, with a sudden \ its interest even for its victim, as all the cunning 
effort, put a hand into her pocket and took out j and energy of a fox are put forth when the 
a worn porfce-monnaie, which she opened, partly \ hounds press it close. She arose at last and 
turning her back on the man. 1 began to examine the chair. 

08 
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“Poor thing! it has had hard usage. I wish { “Oh! you can have twice as many, if you 
they had sent the castor. It seems like a poor \ like,” she said, tumbling the matches over in 
cripple without that.” < her basket; “plenty of ’em left.” 

The lady went to a closet, took out a work- j “Oh! I don’t want any more, nor them either,” 
basket, and, seating herself on the floor, began j said the woman, laughing; “but I’ll take them 
to darn the frayed silk, smoothing it under her i to get rid of you.” 

palm, and pressing it down caressingly every | “Yes, I know; two cents more, please. What's 
few minutes, as fond mothers caress the heads \ that? Oh! I had forgotten, it belongs to the 
of their children; and while she worked, this > lady up stairs.” 

wayward and harassed woman sung, in a low, < The object which caused this question was the 
gentle voice, j> brass castor of a chair, which lay in the bottom 

“I Iovo it, I love it; and who shall dare \ of Rhoda S basket. 

To chide mo for loving that old armed-chair P < “ What lady up stairs, Rkoda ?” 

While she was working and singing thus, the “Why, Mrs. Holt; a real, real lady, that was 
servant-girl had gone into the basement, where < so good to my mother. I’ve told you about that, 
her mistress was busy darning an old stair- « haven’t I?” 
carpet, which was about to be promoted from \ “Nc.” 

the second to the third floor, ending at last on \ “Well, then, I will. No, I won’t; there’s no 
the garret-stairs. j good in chattering; but that lady is an angel. 

“Who was it, Martha?” she inquired, while { good as gold. You ought to be proud of her.” 
pausing to thread her needle. I “But how did you know Mrs. Holt?” 

“Only an express-man, marm, with a chair j “How? She came to our room when nobody 
for Mrs. Holt.” j else would. She sent that, great, beautiful chair 

“I wish some express-man would bring her for my sick mother to sit in, and never asked 
money to pay her board with,” said the woman, for it again, or told us where to send it. She 
giving a vicious tug at her needle, and drawing j gave father money to buy a violin with, and got 

out the coarse thread attached to it with a jerk. \ the manager to take him back after he’d- 

&he’s been paying me with fine words and pro- \ Well, no matter about that. She-” 

mises long enough; and those are things the i “But how did you know that she lived here?” 
landlord don’t take from me. There’s somebody \ “I went up stairs one day to ask if any of 
at the door, Martha; See who it is.” |’em had any old dresses, and saw her sitting 

Martha opened the basement-door, and a little I there.” 
black-eyed girl, who did not appear to be more \ “Yes, I dare say. No cat from the street ever 
than eighteen years of age, came in, with a bas- i took more liberties in a bouse than you do, 
ketful of matches on her arm. ! Rhoda.” 

“We don’t want none,” said Martha, sharply. J “Yes, I make myself at home. Why not? 
“Oh, yes, you do! Where’s the lady?” j You all know me. Everybody knows me. Who 
In she came, preceding the servant, cheerful J shuts a closet-door, or hides away the silver 
as a bird, and fearless as a hero; a sweet, plump < when Rhoda comes in? When I find a door on 
little child, that talked and looked like a woman. \ the latch, in I go; the girls look out from the 
“I know you want matches by this time, Mrs. S kitchen, see me, and go back to their work, 
Wheeler. She said you didn’t; but I know \ saying to each other, ‘Oh! it’s only that bright, 
better. It’s ten days since I was here. How ! little imp, Rhoda. We don’t want any of her 
many bunches?” j matches; but she will come in, anyhow.’ They 

“Why, Rhoda,” said the woman, “what a ? don’t want my matphc3. Well, marm, they do 
pushing little thing you arc. “No, no! I’m want ’em, and buy ’em, too, as sure as you live, 
sure Martha has plenty yet.” i Think I ever mean to let ’em get out and buy at 

“But I shan’t come again for ever so long. < the groceries? Not as I know of.” 

How many?” i “But you don’t want to sell matches to Mrs. 

Rhoda began to count the bundles of matches < Holt?” 
with much unconcern. \ “No. I’d like to give her fifty bunches—yes. 

“There, I think half a dozen bunches will do j I would; but she won’t take ’em from me. She’s 
for this time,” she said, piling a little heap of ; a lady, every inch of her.” 
matches on the table, and holding out a tiny j “Well, I wish she was lady enough to pay 
hand for the money. } what she owes me,” said the housewife, darning 

The woman looked at her in comical surprise, > vigorously at the carpet, 
but the little rogue refused to understand it. \ “Rhoda sat down her basket and went close to 
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Mrs. Wheeler, her keen, little face was full of 
interest. 

“How much does she owe you, marm? How 
much?” 

“Why, what’s that to you? Fifty dollars, if 
you must know.” 

Rhoda recoiled suddenly, took up her basket, 
and went toward the door; then came back 
softly, and said, with a sort of panic, 

“Fifty dollars? Did you mean that?” 

“Yes, I mean it; and mean something else,” 
said the woman, sharply. 

“What is that?” 

“To have my money.” 

“Ye-e-s.” 

“But where are you going now, child?” 

“Up stairs to give this little brass wheel to 
the lady. It belongs to her chair.” 

“Very well; but mind you say nothing of 
what we’ve been talking about” 

“WhaVme? Oh, Mrs. Wheeler!” 

Mrs. Holt was bending over her chair, drawing 
her swift needle in and out of the broken silk, 
when little Rhoda came softly through the door 
and stood looking nt her. She had taken the 
missing castor from her basket, and held it in 
one hand, hesitating, .as if intrusion on a real 
lady, without knocking, had just struck her as a 
questionable proceeding. At last Bhe advanced 
a pace, and held out the castor, saying, in a low, 
almost meek voice, 

“ Here is the little wheel, marm. It will make 
it stand up straighter.” 

Mrs. Holt started, looked up, and the color 
came into her face. 

“Ah! Rhoda Weeks, is it'you?” she said. 
“How is your father? Wha^ have you got 
there? Something to sell?” 

“Nothing that you want, lady,” said Rhoda, 
drawing a corner of her little shawl over her 
basket. 

-“Oh, yes! I must take something,” said Mrs. 
Hiolt, putting one hand into her pocket from 
simple habit and drawing out her porte-mon- 
naie; but her face flashed crimson as she opened 
it acd remembered, all at once, how empty it 
was. -“Thenyou wo*ffc sell me anything? Well, 
next .time I wall not let your basket pass,” she 
said,Tbending her eyes beneath the keen look 
with which Rhoda was regarding her. 

“I .hope—olh2 I hope' the chair was not quite 
spoiled for yon,” said the girl, dropping her 
eyes. We tried hard to keep it nice; but she 
was.^eo long sick, and loved to sit in it all the 
time, ff can see her in it now, marm, with her 
white ehreek leajuatg against the silk, just here.” 

Therewrere tears in the child’s eyes, and tesra > 


I in that sweet, broken voice, when Uttle Rhoda 
laid her hand upon the chair, and looked down 
into Mrs. Holt’s face with such questioning 
gratitude. 

“I am glad, very glad, little one, if anything 
I did made your poor mother more comfortable,” 
said Mrs. Holt, a good deal moved. “But it was 
very little.” 

“Very little, was it? Didn’t you give her 
; everything? Didn’t you get my father’s place 
s back after the manager had turned him off, and 
i give him money to buy back the violin he loved 
so well, after it had gone clean out of his hands ? 
: Didn't you buy the greenest place for us to bury 
her in, and pay for it? Oh, marm! how I wish 
I could die for you just here! I would—I 
< would.” 

\ Mrs. Holt looked upon the child at first in 
\ suprise; then a quiver of disturbed feeling came 
i to her face. 

s “Don’t cry, Rhoda. It makes me feel like a 
child when you make such a baby of yourself, 
about nothing, too.” 

“ Flease excuse mb, marm,” answered Rhoda, 
wiping her eyes with a corner of her apron. “ I 
don’t cry often; ask father if 1 da Haven’t 
made such a baby erf myself since she died; and 

I now I’ve gone and dbne it for you. Please, now, 
just wipe your eyes and forgive me.” 

Rhoda was wiping her eyes vigorously as she 
spoke; then she Rflcd the corner of her apron 
to Mrs. Holt’s face and brushed some tears away. 
This action touched the poor lady to the heart. 
She threw her arms across the bottom of the 
> chair, and burst into a passion of tears that 
5 fairly frightened the little girl. 

“Of all that I have helped, aQ that I have 
loved, this poor child alone remembers me with 
J gratitude,” she sobbed. 

“No, no! there is father! He loves you; he 
is grateful!” pleaded the little girL 

Mrs. Holt looked up, and swept the tears from 
her face. “I know it! I know it all, Rhode 
\ Weeks! You are good people, and I am wrong 
i to think that there can be no more like you. 

I Run home, now, and I will go os with my work; 
you shall see how nice the chair will look the 
next time you bring your basket this way. Step 
a minute, I think we can find a ribbon for jour 
hair. Yes; here is something scarlet. There? 
it looks like a flame among thoee jet-black waves. 
Wear it home, and see if your father will notice 
how well you look.” 

“Yes, yes, I will! He loves my hair; and I 
brash it ever so much for his sake.” 

Rhoda’s eyes were danoing with happiness. 
Bits of finery did not often come*in her way; 
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and this was so brilliant and fresh, that it made \ 
her forgetful of everything else. As for Mrs. j 
Holt, the little gift had appeased the craving of 
her benevolence, and the child’s joy soothed her 
as nothing else could have done; for she was 
borne down with cares and regrets such as made 
her very life a pain. 

Out from that room Rhoda Weeks went, almost 
singing with happiness; but she had scarcely 
reached the street, when a thought of care 
settled on her, and she became demure as a 
mouse. That queer old look came to her 
face, and she began to calculate gravely, like 
any miser, and, for the first time in months, 
went home with a few unsold matches in her 
basket. 

That home was in a tall tenement-house, 
standing up, bare and gaunt, among the small, 
houses of a poor neighborhood, crowded, like a 
bee-hive, with the hard working and idle poverty 
of a great city. As you stood in the narrow 
hall, and looked up one flight of stairs looming 
above another, the ascent seemed appalling; 
but Rhoda Weeks lived at the very top of the 
house, and cared as little for the stair-cases as a 
bird does for the boughs that shelter its nest. 
Up she flitted like a sprite, the basket on one 
arm, her little hood swinging back by the 
strings, while the scarlet ribbon rippled in her 
hair, and fell down her back like quivers of 
flame whenever she passed a window, or was 
crossed by a gleam of sunshine in her flight 
upward. 

Rhoda opened the door of a little room, so 
high and close to the roof, that it was flooded 
with sunshine, though all the neighborhood 
below lay in shadow. There was enough of 
squalid misery in that building, but it had not 
yet mounted to that little room which, in its 
neatness, could well brave all the sunlight poured 
into it from the glory of the west, when a warm 
day was bathing itself in a sea of crimson before 
it dropped into the unalterable past. 

As Rhoda opened the door a boy sat in this 
rich light, with his arms folded on the window¬ 
sill, gazing out upon the sunset. He had evi¬ 
dently been at work, for a coil of coarse braid, 
woven from fresh wheat straw, lay around him 
upon the floor, and some of the loose straws had 
fallen from his hands. 

/‘Luke I’' 

The boy turned quickly, and saw his sister, 
with the scarlet ribbon in her hair, challenging 
his admiration. His gray eyes lighted up, and 
» smile parted his lips. ^ 

“Oh! how pretty it is, and how fine we are!” 
he said, givings little pull at the ribbon. “I 


was just thinking of you, sister, wishing that 
you and I-” 

“And father,” suggested Rhoda. 

“Yes, and father, could just move into one of 
those palaces built from the golden clouds, and 
float off into the other world.” 

“Where we should find Acr,” whispered Rhoda. 

“Where we should find her. If we could all 
go together, Rhoda, across the golden bridge 
which fell from one cloud to another, as I looked 
only a minute ago, and leave all this behind.” 

The boy dropped his hand and pointed down¬ 
ward, thus taking in the mass of poverty-stricken 
life moving beneath them. 

“Now you are getting sad and strange again, 
brother Luke; and that troubles me when I come 
home at nights. I love to see beautiful things in 
the sky, but they make me glad, not solemn, as 
you are, Luke.” 

“But I see so much more than the gold and 
crimson, with green and purple shooting through 
them, or floating off in seas and lakes; to me 
all that glory is full of life. I can almost hear 
music coming from burning woods, and sec 
crowds on crowds of peoplfe going in and out, 
enjoying all that you and I might search for 
forever and ever, and die without reaching.” 

But there is no such thing, Luke. While 
you are thinking about it, those mountains of 
fire and lakes of gold melt away, and leave 
nothing but a black sky behind.” 

“I know it! I know it!” answered the boy, 
sadly. “But every day God gives them to us; 
and the richest man on earth has nothing 
better.” 

“But it is gone, now; take yourself from the 
window, dear, and let ns see how your work 
comes on. I am going-to make up the hats this 
evening.” 

Luke turned his face lingeringly on the sky. 
It had deepened into a deep, dark, violet hue, 
into which the warm rose-tints, and hot, golden- 
red had merged themselves. 

“Yes, it is getting dusk; all my bridges and 
castles are burned down,” he said. “Now I 
will talk with you, Rhoda. 

“Well, about the work?” 

“I don’t like it, Rhoda. It is fit for women, 
and comes to so little, after all.” 

“True enough, Luke; if you were strong, and 
well, and saucy, like me, the money we could 
make would astonish folks. But you don’t like 
running about, and I do.” 

Luke nodded his head, and the long lashes 
fell like shadows to his pale cheek. 

“But now, about supper, Luke? Has father 
come in yet?” 
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“No; lie's gone for a long walk over to the 
Jersey flats. But there’s plenty of kindling 
wood, and I’ll make the fire.” \ 

“No, you sit still; I’m not a bit tired. There’s l 
no need of your doing girl’s work all the time. \ 
Ain't these capital matches ? My customers get > 
the worth of their money. See how the wood j 
blazes up. Now help me pull out the table, \ 
Nothing but poor folks let it stand against the > 
wall when they eat; and we arc not poor folks— \ 
far from it. Now the table-cloth. I must wash > 
it out to-night, and iron it before breakfast, j 
Getting it crooked, am 1; well, you can put it 
right. The kettle begins to steam up; and I’ve j 
got such a nice, tender bit of beef-steak for you ; 
and father.” S 

Directly the beef-steak was sending its savory \ 
smoke into the room, and a little earthen tea- ^ 
pot shot out puffs of steam from its place on the J 
stove-hearth, about which Rhoda flitted with a % 
knife in her hand, as if she had made up her * 
mind to defend as well as prepare her father's < 
supper. Never was there such a bright, womanly \ 
little creature as this. The life within her \ 
seemed inexhaustible; after tramping the streets \ 
all day, she had come home, cheerful as a lark, > 
to brighten up that little home, and prepare her \ 
father's supper. \ 

“Now, all is ready,” she said, taking off a 
little mite of an apron, and washing her tiny < 
hands in a grave, old-fashioned way, that would \ 
have made you smile. “He may come now as S 
soon as he likes.” | 

He did come. That moment she heard her > 
father’s step on the stairs, the door slowly opened, > 
and a little man came in, carrying a quantity of $ 
soiled flowers in his arms, such as grow brightest j 
in August and September—golden-rod, wild > 
astors, and a feathery white flower, which cling i 
to its stems in soft masses, like snow-flakes \ 
caught ought of season; with these were some ■ 
long-pointed leaves of the sweet-flag, and a } 
handful of water-rushes. j 

You need not have asked where the little < 
maiden at the hearth got her activity from, after \ 
seeing this man. The whole thing was evident > 
in a minute. She was her father <rver again in > 
miniature, with a certain practical common- j 
placcness added, which made her seem an old- \ 
fashioned copy disguised as a child. j 

“And so you have got my supper ready?” > 
said the little man, cheerily, laying down his \ 
flowers on a chair with gentle caution. “Good j 
girl! good girl! What a dear little grandmother ] 
it is? What should you and I do without her, ! 
Luke? The flowers are for you, boy. I have > 
had a glorious tramp after them; come home? 
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tired as a hound, and bright as a lark. Now 
for the supper.” 

Rhoda sat down at the end of the little square 
table, and began to pour out the tea daintily, 
like some nice old lady in a fairy tale. Mr. 
Weeks cut up the steak just as daintily, and 
was about to hand some of it to his son, when 
he discovered that Luke had not yet taken his 
place, but was carrying the flowers off in his 
arms, and placing them in a great pitcher which 
he had filled with water. 

“Come, Luke,” he called out; “now that you 
have fed the flowers, come and feed yourself.” 

Luke came to the table w ith his face in a glow. 
It was a lovely face, then, more feminine, almost, 
than the girl’s. His eyes shone like those of a 
young mother, smiling awrny the rosy kisses of 
her babe. His soul had been, for a moment, 
among the flowers. 

“They are beautiful, father! What rich man 
gave them to you?” 

“Rich man, my boy? Ha! you have never 
been in the country, or you would know. These 
are the flow f ers that God scatters wild along the 
roads, and in the hollows, for poor people to 
gather. I might have brought home loads, only 
there was no way of doing it.” 

“And you brought them to mo? Thank you, 
father,” answered the boy, in his gentle grati¬ 
tude. “For me and Rhoda, I mean?” 

“No, no! not for me! I will take some of the 
beef, father, with a bit of pickle. Let Luke 
have all the flow'ers, I haven’t time for them.” 

“Poor fellow'! how he loves them!” said the 
father; “and never saw them growing. That 
is hard; I will take him with me some day when 
I go on a tramp.” 

Rhoda looked anxious, and laid down her 
knife and fork with a determined gesture. 

“Father, it w’ould kill him to walk so far.” 

“No, no! I am well now—so strong!” cried 
the boy. “ Let me pick them for myself, father.” 

“So you shall. It is a shame that I have 
never thought of this before. I might have 
taken you out often enough.” 

“He could not leave mother, you know,” said 
Rhoda; “she mourned when he was out of her 
sight.” 

Weeks got up hastily, and went into a little 
bed-room connected with that in which the 
table was spread. The boy lifted his large 
eyes, and dropped the lids again, under which 
Rhoda could see tears swelling. She did not 
protest, or offer comfort, but gave a little push 
at her chair, as if this quick sensitiveness in 
her twdn brother troubled her. Then she set* 
tied herself again, and called out to her father. 
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“The chair got to Mrs. Holt safe, father, and 
she was glad to get it—so glad, it would have 
done you good.” 

Weeks came out of the bed-room, with a flush 
about his eyes. 

“And you saw her?” 

“Yes, father; she gave me this ribbon, and 
asked about—about us all so kindly.” 

“ Did she ask after me—particularly, I mean ?” 

“No, not particularly; that is, in that way.” 

“Luke,” said the father, suddenly, “there is 
time for a lesson before I go to the theatre; get 
the violin.” 

Luke started from his chair, opened a closet, 
and brought out an old violin, blackened with 
time, and seasoned, as it were, with ages of 
music. The two sat down by the window, through 
which the cool evening wind came softly from 
the w est, and in a few moments the room was 
full of such low, sweet music as living genius 
can alone give to any instrument. Rhoda, who 
was washing the tea things, paused in her work 
to listen, and handled the cups daintily, as if 
afraid of making any noise that might clash with 
those sweet sounds. Weeks bent over his son, 
animated, swaying to and from, with his hand- 
in motion, as if it waved a baton. But as the 
strain grew moro plaintive, and so exquisitely 
sad that even Rhoda held her breath, Weeks let 
his hand drop', and leaning against the window, 
listened in mute silence till the sweet wail ceased. 
Then he started up, took the violin from the 
hoy's band, almost roughly, and carried it into 
the next room. 

‘•You’ll soon get beyond my teaching,” he 
said, fastening the instrument in its case. 
“Where in the world did you get that?” 

“It came to me this afternoon, when you and 
Rhoda left me alone with the violin,” answered 
the boy. 

“Come to you! .Come to you! Why, Luke, 

I never heard anything like it.” 

The boy smiled, and bis eyes brightened. 

“I think it came to mo first in dreams,” he 

said, “not altogether, but- Well, father, I 

cannot say how it is, but the violin seemed to 
draw the notes out from my heart, where they 
had been sleeping ever so long.” 

Weeks made no reply, but put on his hat, 
tucked tho instrument-case lovingly under his 
arm, and went out humming over the new air 
to himself. 

By this time Rhoda had finished her work. 
She eat down by Luko at the window, and gave 
him a little shake, for he seemed buried in re¬ 
collections of the music that had charmed even 
her, and she wanted his entire attention. 


< “Luke, I have an idea.” 

) The boy turned his large eyes upon her, and 
! answered gently, 

i “You always have good ideas, Rhoda.” 

| Rhoda nodded her head, thus quietly appro- 
j priating the honest praise awarded to her. 
i “But this is a great idea, and may frighten 
jyou; that good Mrs. Holt is in trouble, Luke. 
\ She owes fifty dollars for board.” 

<: “Fifty dollars!” exclaimed the boy, dismayed 

by the sum; “that is a great deal of money.” 

\ “Yes, it seems a great deal to any one that 
\ isn’t in trade, as I am; but you know, Luke, 

; some people consider it nothing at all.” 

> “Do they? How very rich such people must 
| be!” 

| “Not always; but this is my idea, Luke. Mrs. 
i Holt spent lots of money on us, besides making 
\ a new man of father. Now I want to do somc- 
■ thing for her.” 

j “You, Rhoda? What can you do?” 

^ “I want to pay that fifty dollars to Mrs. 
| Wheeler.” 

I' “Oh, Rhoda! Fifty dollars to Mrs. Wheeler!” 

> “Look here, brother; I’ve got a secret.” * 

| “A secret! You?” 

j “Yes, a magnificent secret! How long is it 

< since I’ve been in trade, brother?” 

S - “Why, fever since you were six years old. 

< You began to go about when father-” 

J “Don’t say anything about that just now. It 
5 makes me think of her mourning herself to death 
! over again. Well, since we have been by our- 
j selves, I have been looking out for a rainy day, 

; Luke, laying up money like smoko.” 

I “Laying up money? Why, every night you 
\ brought home the price of our matches lor 
; father.” 

| “Of course I did—that belonged to him; but, 

< Luke, don’t be astonished, but I’ve got money 
j of my own; yes, I have lots of it, too. When 
j I’ve been out selling matches—and I’m smart 

at it, you may brag on that, if you want too.” 
“But I don’t want to brag, sister.” 
j “Of course, you don’t. It’s only me that’s 
; puffed up. Well, some folks lake me, and per- 

> haps some don’t; but I find lots of people that 
\ are good to me and give me things.” 

! The boy started up, and pushed Rhoda away 
: from him, almost angrily, 
j “Oh, Rhoda Weeks! you don’t beg? You 
; haven’t forgot our mother so far as that?” 

“Beg! Luke, you are a mean fellow to think 
so!” 

“But you take?” 

• “Take! Well, yes; but it’s all in the way ot 
\ trade. Let me tell you. One day a lady asked 
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me to take a dress and sell it for her to a second- j 
hand clothing-store. I did it, and got a good > 
deal more money than she expected. She gave j 
me a dollar for doing it, and said she had made s 
a good bargain at that. This gave me an idea. s 
I went into ever so many houses, and always 
made friends of the girls in the basement. They 
all like me, brother; and so do the ladies. Well, 

I got the girls to tell their mistresses that I i 
should like to trade in cast-off garments—not 
old clothes, that disgusts people—and would j 
buy all they had if they would only trust me a j 
day or two. The girls knew I was honest, and 
said so. The ladies trusted me, ard let me have 
the things low because I was so little. The man ) 
had to run up his prices when I came, or I’d 
have gone somewhere else, and he knew it. So | 
I began to make money, you understand—and j 
that was no begging, but honest trade.” | 

“But what have you done with the money? 
Why didn’t you give it to father? I should.” 

“So should I, Luke; only mother left you and 
father to my care—and I had it on my mind. 

4 What,’ says 1, 4 if father should break down, as 
he has twice before, and nothing laid by; where 
would brother Luke be? The darling boy isn’t 
strong, and can’t knock about among folks as 
you can, Rhoda Weeks. It isn’t in him. She 
left that boy to you, just as rich men l£hve money 
and houses to their daughters—and he’s a hun¬ 
dred thousand times more precious! Then 
father’s good as gold when he’s all right, and 
kind as kind can be when he isn’t; only he 
does make money fly, and hasn’t the least idea 
of saving. He’d never be content with this 
room if he knew about my business; but hand 
out like sixty’—you know he would do that, 
Luke!” 

“Yes, I’m afraid he would,” said Luke, 
thoughtfully. 

44 Well, this is the way I went on thinking. 
‘Brother Luke isn’t strong; he hasn’t a bit of 
talent for trade. He loves to read; he loves 
that violin as if it was a live thing. Mother 
wanted him to have an education, and he shall 
have it!’ ” 

“Oh, sister Rhoda! how I love you,” cried 
the boy, throwing his arms about the girl’s neck 
in a burst of fond gratitude. 

“Of course, you do. Weren’t we born to love 
one another? Wasn’t that her last charge to us 
both? There, don’t smother me, dear, I haven’t 
come to the idea yet” 

Luke unwound his arms from Rhoda’s neck 
with a little sigh, and again composed himself 
to listen. 

“You don’t know anything about trade more 


than a baby; and perhaps have no idea that 
there is such an establishment as a sixpenny 
savings-bank in New York?” 

“No,” answered Luke, humbly. “I haven't 
an idea about anything of the kind.” 

“And don’t know what interest is?” 

“No. What is it?” 

“Did you ever see a snow-ball rolled up on 
the ground?” 

“Yes, yes; the boys do it in some back yard 
every winter.” 

“Well, at first it is a little thing, and takes 
up so little snow as you roll it, that you can’t 
tell exactly when and how it grows larger; but 
by-and-by it rounds out biggar and bigger, till 
every turn swoops up whole drifts of snow. 
That is interest, Luke; the man at the bank told 
me all about it.” 

“ I can’t quite make it out,” said Luke, with 
a puzzled look 

“Of course not. Well, the little snow-ball 
that a boy makes in the round of his hards is 
the first money; he gives it one roll in the snow, 
and that is a year’s interest. The next roll takes 
a wider sweep, the next wider yet; that is inte¬ 
rest on interest. But you can’t understand—I 
couldn’t at first; but it is a wonderful thing, 
Luke, where money makes itself.” 

“How cute you are, sister! But what is the 
idea?” 

Rhoda appropriated this truth with a nod of 
her little head, and answered the question at 
once. 

“ This is it. I have got almost fifty dollars in 
that bank, all yours, Luke. May I give this to 
the lady who was so good to our mother—who 
saved him V' 

“May you do that? And you ask me? Oh, 
Rhoda! don’t make me ashamed,” answered the 
boy, folding his arms on the window-sill, and 
hiding his face in them. “1 never earned a 
cent of it.” 

“That's a fib, if ever one was told. If it 
hadn’t been for you, dear, I never should have 
branched out so. Now, say, shall we do this? 
That poor lady hasn’t a cent, I know that, and 
Mrs. Wheeler will be worrying her to death. I 
saw it in the way she screwed up her mouth, 
and pinched that great needle through her stair- 
carpet, as if it had been a dagger.” 

“Do it. Oh, sister! I wish it was mine to 
give.” 

“So it is, every cent of it; but we will get 
more. You shall have learning, and nice clothes, 
and everything. Never fear, I'm in the business. 
Only keep our secret.” 

“But is it right to keep anything from 
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father ?” questioned Luke, whose tender con¬ 
science was easily troubled. 

Rhoda answered promptly, and in a way that 
settled the question at once. 

“ It is for his own good. I have settled that 
long ago. He is to have the match business, In 
the other you and I are partners. When he 
needs money, there’s time enough to astonish 
him. See how contented he is! After flowers 
in the day, and music at night.” 

“But I am doing nothing.” 

'‘Nobody wants you to do anything, dear. 
Then here is another idea. Trade makes one 
think, I can tell you; those flowers that father 
brought home, they are lovely. Suppose we 
make something of them?” 

“Make something? What?” 

“ Money, to be sure. Lots of flowers are sold 
every night in front of the theatre—roses and 
lilies, and all sorts; but I have never seen any¬ 
thing like them. They would take, I’ll bet you.” 

Luke’s face brightened, here was something 
for him to do. lie started up with animation. 

“I will bring them out and see.” 

He came back in an instant, carrying the 
great pitcher crowded full of flowers, which he 
sat down on the floor. Rhoda fcdded her arms, 
turned her head on one side and examined them. 

“Baskets, I should say,” was her first com¬ 
mentary; “baskets made out of the rushes, with 
handles, and a little rock-moss—that tells. I’ve 
seen it on the stands.” 

“Let me; I can do that!” exclaimed Luke, 
with animation; for all the artistic taste sleep*- 
ing in that delicate nature was aroused. “ Pick 
out the rushes, if that is what you call the round 
grass. We will try one basket to-night.” 

Rhoda sat down on the floor happy as a bird. 
She sorted out the finest rushes, and began to 
braid them with her nimble fingers, and had 
full five inches done before her brother had com¬ 
menced. The creature chatted as she worked, 
and told Luke all that had happened to her in 
the morning in snatches, until he had a vivid 
idea of Mrs. Holt’s anxious face, her proud 
poverty, and the danger that menaced her from 
Mrs. Wheeler, who stood, though they did not 
know it, in equal danger from her landlord and 
grocer. At last the green braid was deemed 
long enough, and was coiled into as pretty a 
basket as ever was concocted of rushes. 

“Now, Luke, comes your turn. I haven’t the 
least idea how to mix the flowers,” said Rhoda, 
holding her basket out by the handle. “ Let me 
see how you do it.” 

Luke held a quantity of the golden-rod in his 
hands, weaving the soft spray into what seemed 


a wreath of yellow snow-flakes. This he laid 
around the edge of the basket, and directly 
brought the tremulous gold into more vivid life, 
by an inner wreath of wild asters of that rich 
purplish blue, which no cultivation can deepen 
or rival. Then came a tuft of tiny fern-leaves, 
holding in their center a handful of flossy white 
flowers, so delicate that a breath seemed suffi¬ 
cient to blow them away. 

“There!” exclaimed the boy, holding up his 
work in gleeful triumph. “What do you think 
of that for a beginning ?” 

“Oh, Luke! it is splehdid; and you are so 
handsome. Isn’t work delightful when you 
really get at it?” 

No wonder the girl said that, for the boy was 
a picture as he sat upon the floor with his legs 
gathered under him, his jacket off, and the 
snow-white shirt unbuttoned at the throat, from 
whence it was partly dropping off one shoulder. 
In fact, the whole group was a living Murillo, 
for the tall, wild flowers in the pitcher loomed 
up a little behind the lad; and the girl, so small, 
so piquant and sparkling, stood near, with her 
head on one side, like a canary-bird, wondering 
if there was seed as well as flowers in the basket 
which the boy held up. 

“It will do; that will take; twenty-five cents 
would bo cheap for it,” she said, triumphantly. 

Luke lowered the basket to his. lap, and a 
shadow camo to his bright, young face. He,was 
thinking how beautiful it was. She, with as good 
a heart, perhaps, counted the pennies it would 
bring. This practical good sense chilled the 
boy, and he turned from the basket with a sigh. 
All at once Rhoda clasped her hands with a 
sudden gesture of dismay. 

“Bear me! Who will sell them?” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ Father will never let me go to the 
theatre. She would not have liked it. It is only 
men who buy flowers there.” 

Luke turned white, and his eyes fell. “Did 
she expect him to go?” 

“If you could; if you only could bring your¬ 
self to try, dear. Think how nice it would be 
to have us both putting money into the bank.” 

Luke got up from the floor, buttoned his shirt 
at the neck, and put on his jacket, but his face 
had lost all its animation. 

“Don’t! Don’t look like that, dear! It’s 
nothing when you once begin. Try this once; 
it’s not too late; people are just going in. Only 
think! your baskets will bring in a dollar!” 

Luke put on his cap and tried to smile, but 
the effort ended in a quiver of the lips, and 
tears swelled under his eyelids—the thing she 
asked of him was torture to the sensitive boy. 
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“ Kiss me before I go,” be said, gently. 

Rlioda threw her arms around him, and felt 
that he was shaking from head to foot. This 
touched her, and she made an affort to draw 
him into the room again; but he resisted her, 
and would go. Was she, his twin sister, to un¬ 
dertake all the work, while he sat idle in the 
liouso dreaming of music, and watching the 
beautiful clouds? 

llhoda went down stairs with him, chatting 
all the way, and telling him how easy it was to 
sell pretty things. Matches were a different 
thing; people had to be w r atched, and taken in 
their necessity for them; but flowers struck the 
fancy at once. She kissed her brother at the 
door, and answered, 

“Of course you will,” when he faltered out. a 
promise to sell the basket before he came back. 

Luke had not far to walk. People were going 
into the theatre in crowds. One or two gen¬ 
tlemen answered his timid gesturo sharply, 
and told him to stand out of the way. Among 
these was a young man with ruddy complexion, 
who was entering the theatre with a lady on his 
arpi. The lady, who seemed a little older than 
himself, glanced at the boy, and stopped; but 
the young man urged her forward. 

“ There is nothing you want,” he said. “Com¬ 
mon field flowers, without a particle of odor.” 

“ liut so fresh, so lovely!” she pleaded. “Then 
the boy—did you ever see such eyes?” 

“ There is but one pair of eyes that I ever look 
at,” answered the young man, bending his head 
low, and speaking in a tone that brought the 
bloom of a peach into the lady’s cheek. So, 
forgetting the flowers in this sweet flattery, she 
moved on with the crowd, while Luke's heart 
sunk like lead in his bosom. 

lie grew weary and ashamed of holding out. 
his basket, and dropping it partly behind him, 
was preparing to creep away, when a gentleman 
and lady stepped from a carriage, followed by 
a little girl, some eight or ten years of age, 
whose first glance fell upon Luke and his un¬ 
lucky merchandise. 


“Oh, papa! see how pretty! Stop! stop a 
minute, do!” she said, eagerly. 

“Do you want them, Dora?” 

“Want them? Of course I do.” 

The gentleman smiled, and his wife laughed 
outright; and turning to Luke, asked the price 
of his flowers. 

“I—I don’t know; if the young lady likes 
them-” 

The boy’s face was one glow of blushes. 

Dora took them, just as unmindful of the 
money as he was. 

“Oh! thank you, ten thousand times! See, 
papa, how lovely they are!” 

“But the price—how much, my boy?” * 

“I don’t know—I'd rather not, if you please.” 

“Oh, papa! Avhat do you ask for? Give him 
lots,” whispered Dora. 

But while the gentleman was taking out his 
porte-monnaie, Luke attempted to lose himself in 
the crowd; after looking in that lovely young 
face, he was ashamed of taking money. 

“Here! Here!” said the gentleman, follow¬ 
ing him up, and thrusting some money into 
his hand. “Take that address, and bring a 
basket to my house twice a week.” 

Luke took #he money, and, hiding himself in 
the crowd, watched the lady and her daughter 
as they stood together, while the gentleman was 
at the ticket-office. 

“There she goes,” he thought, as the plume 
of her dainty little hat disappeared through the 
door; “and she’ll always remember mo as that 
boy who took her money for flowers that God 
gives to all.” 

Luke almost ran home, leaped up stairs, flight 
after flight, and flung the money, which he had 
not looked at, into his sister's lap. 

“Why, Luke, it’s a dollar—a whole dollar! 
Isn’t this famous?” she said. 

Rlioda looked up for an answer, and was 
astonished to see that Luke had fallen upon a 
seat by the table, and, with his face buried in 
his folded arms, was crying passionately. 

(to be continued.) 


A SUMMER’S MORNING. 

BY EUia Y ]; T T K. 


The sun shines brightly down the glen, 
And the windiug river gleams, 

Clear as the joyous song of birds, 

By shaded forest streams. 

The pure air breathes on every leaf, 
With sweetest fragrance fraught; 
Like a mother’s Messing on her child, 
Or a poet's purest thought. 


, The Mue-bells nestling in the moss, 

\ Blessed by the sunbeams fair. 

Are chiming low their fairy bells, 

\ In thankfulness and prayer. 

I Ami through the dark pines’ waving boughs, 

\ And lofty arches dim, 

s There breathes a low, sweet, solemn chant— 

5 ' Tho forest’s morniug hymn. 
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BY OLAUA 


Mb. Ellery Cobban was an exceedingly ner -! 
vous man. He came honestly by it, for his j 
mother was nervous before him. > 

Mr. Corban was a bachelor of forty-five, re- l 
markably well preserved, and rather fine-look- > 
ing. He had a portly figure, a florid complexion, { 
and a head of dark brown hair, which any man ) 
might have been excused for feeling proud of. \ 
Mr. Corban was very well off. He had never \ 
kept house, perhaps because he knew that j 
elderly bachelors and widowers were generally < 
fated to marry their housekeepers; and Mr. < 
Corban regarded marriage and the gallows as >' 
about on a par. \ 

Women and babies he considered a very un- S 
necessary part of creation. The mystery of | 
flieir having been allowed an existence he could > 
never solve. He could not help regarding their \ 
creation as a grave mistake somewhere. > 

He boarded at Mrs. Gregg’s, and had made > 
liis home there for fifteen years. Mrs. Gregg i 
was as much like a man as she could be, and 
still be a woman. I 

One day last summer it became evident to Mr. \ 
Corban that he must take a journey west. The \ 
interests of his business demanded it; so ho put \ 
a few' things into a valise, said good-morning to > 
Mrs. Gregg, and set out for the depot. \ 

He was five minutes late, for his neck-tye had » 
given him a great deal of trouble, and he had > 
been unable to find a pair of stockings which > 
were not destitute of toes. But ho had com- j 
forted himself with the reflection that, as ho had j 
boots on, nobody would be the w iser in regard j 
to the unclad condition of his toes, and at last > 
he got off. | 

He heard the whistle, and started upon the \ 
run. If there is anything especially calculated > 
to put one out of temper, it is having to run to \ 
catch the'cars; and our hero may be excused) 
when dripping with perspiration and com- * 
pletely out of breath, he rushed into the first > 
car which offered, he was irritated with all the 
world, himself included. ; 

The car was well filled. In fact, there was ; 
only one vacant seat, and that was beside a ; 
woman. j 

Corban turned to seek the next car, but was % 

met by the conductor at the door. “No room J 
in there, sir! All full. Anniversary meeting at i 
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Parkersburg. There’s a seat, sir!” indicating 
the one beside the woman. 

Corban was troubled with a touch of the rheu¬ 
matism in his left knee, and could not stand 
comfortably—nothing else could have forced 
him to get so near one of the sex. He stepped 
up to her, and made the stereotyped inquiry, 

“This seat engaged?” 

“No, sir,” replied a very street voice; and 
Corban saw' that the speaker had expressive blue 
eyes and golden hair. 

He took the seat, and the lady drew the bundle 
she had been partially resting on the cushion 
into her lap. 

“Better let me put your bundle up on the 
rack?” suggested Mr. Corban. 

The lady opened her eyes in indignant amaze¬ 
ment, whipped off a layer of flannel from the 
package, and displayed, to the horrified eyes of 
our bachelor friend, the red, puffy face of a 
moon-eyed baby! 

“Muzzer’s ’ittle ’tweety sugar darling!” she 
exclaimed, ill the dialect which is perfectly in¬ 
telligible to all babydom. “Muzzer w'on’t let 
the naughty man put the ’ittle lammie, lumpy 
baby up on the rack!” 

The baby struck out menacingly with its fat 
fists in the direction of Mr. Corban, and gave 
utterance to a yell of triumph. 

Mr. Corban broke into a cold perspiration. 
He had never been so near a baby before in all 
his life—and a baby and a w'oman, too! It w'as 
almost too much for him. 

He had a strong mind to stand the remainder , 
of the way, or until somebody vacated a seat; 
but his knee gave an extra twinge, and decided 
him to try and endure the terrible state of things. 

He took a paper from his pocket and essayed 
to read; but the baby had launched out in one 
of those baby refrains, which is like music in 
the ears of all mothers, and the cooing so con¬ 
fused our bachelor hero that he could take no 
sense of his paper, so he pocketed it with the 
savage determination to petition the next Con¬ 
gress for women with babies to be kept in a car 
by themselves. 

At the first. stopping-place, he was on the 
look-out for a seat, and to his joy discovered 
the gentleman in the next seat making prepa¬ 
rations to leave; but before lie was fairly out of 
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his seat, an old lady in green shawl and a 
poke bonnet had edged into it, and cut off all 
Mr. Corban’s hopes. 

Of course, she turned around and began at 
once to talk to the baby. 

“Dear little chicken! How old is it, marm?” 

“ Almost eight months,” said the proud mother. 

“Well, I declare! what a large child of its 
age! Why, there was my Enoch, when he was 
a year he warn’t a mite nor grain bigger than 
that child! But then, Enoch, he had the whoop¬ 
ing-cough, and the measles, and the nettle-rash, 
and the collarctta infanticide afore he was eleven 
months! And I expect them deceases had some 
effect onto his constitution!” 

“ I should think so,” replied the baby’s mother. 

“You look tired, dear,” went on the old lady; 
“the baby must be dreadful heavy. Why don’t 
you let his pa take him?” with an expressively 
reproachful glance at the savage countenance 
of Mr. Corban. 

“I’rii not his pa!” grumbled Mr. Corban, pull¬ 
ing his hat a little farther down over his eyes. 

“Oh! you ain’t? Wall, now, that’s curis!” 
said the old lady. “I should have thought you 
was for sartin’! The baby is the image of ye— 
jest the same kind of a nose; and its eyes has 
got the same ixpression.” 

Expression, indeed! Mr. Corban was boiling 
over! He had always particularly prided him¬ 
self on his expression; and here was this old 
ogre comparing him to that dumpling-faced, 
huckleberry-eyed baby! 

“Wall,” said the old lady, slowly, as though 
she had reached the conclusion after some 
thought, “ I ’sposo as it’s likely this is a post¬ 
mortem child, which means one as is born after 
the death of its father, and you married its 
mother rather soon after her husband departed 
this vale of tears. Wall, that’s got to be dreadful 
f common now. But my Elijah has been dead 
nigh onto nineteen months, and I hain’t began 
to think of a second pardner. Though Squire 
Hudson, he has been ruther retentive to me 
lately; and the squire is left so helpless and on- 
fortinit with them six children of his, that I don’t 
know. I hope the Lord will show me my duty, 
and give me strength to take the squire for 
better or for worse, if it’s right and best! I 
don’t never w'ant to shirk no duty, marm. When 
did your first husband die, marm?” 

“Parkersburg!” screamed the conductor. 
“Stop five minutes for refreshments! Change 
cars for Wallingford, Amsterdam, and Myrtle- 
Ridge!” 

The woman with the baby arose quickly. A 
thrill of joy went through Mr. Corban, He 


thought she was at her journey’B end. He, too, 
rose with alacrity. 

“Can I assist you any way, madam?” he 
asked, gallantly. 

“Thank you. I will just trouble you to hold 
baby while I go and get a cup of coffee. I 
breakfasted early, and need something warm. 
Be careful and hold hie head high, he is sub¬ 
ject to the croup.” 

And before Corban could utter one word by 
way of refusal, she had put the baby in his arms, 
and was rushing off with the crowd. 

Our unfortunate hero felt himself growing hot 
and cold alternately. He had served two years 
with credit in the war, and been in a score of 
battles, but, through it all, he had never expe¬ 
rienced such a sinking at the stomach as came 
over him now. 

Most of the passengers left the cars; and Cor¬ 
ban would have done likewise, but he feared he 
might lose sight of the baby’s mother, and the 
train would start without him. 

So, in an agony of terror lest something dread¬ 
ful should happen, he stood there in the aisle, 
holding the baby at arms’ length, and fixing liis 
frantic gaze on the door through which his de¬ 
liverer would come. 

“All aboard!” called the stentorian voice of 
a new conductor—and the people rushed in. But 
the passengers were, most of them, new ones, for 
there was a junction at Parkersburg; and, most 
of all, the baby’s mother was not among them! 

The bell rang; the cars were moving; the 
door was shut with a bang, and the train was off. 

Corban waxed desperate. 

“Hallo, there!” he called to the conductor. 
“Stop! this train can’t go on; there’s a woman 
left behind! She went to get a cup of coffee. 
Stop! I tell you, this instant, sir!” 

“What’s up?” asked the conductor. 

“She’s left the baby-” 

“Your wife? Oh! never mind. Such things 
occur frequently. She’ll come next train.” 

“ I tell you to stop! I shall go crazy! And-^ 

Oh, Lord! what shall I do with the baby? Say, 
“I’ll give you five dollars—ten dollars—twenty 
—yes, fifty dollars, if you’ll put back and let me 
off at Parkersburg!” 

“I should have no objection to the money, 
sir; but I couldn’t oblige you if you were one 
of the Rothchilds!” 

And the conductor passed on his way. 

“Bless your soul, sir!” said the old lady in 
the next seat, giving Corban a nudge with her 
parasol, “you’ll suffocate that baby! Don’t you 
see you’re holding him with his feet where his 
head had orter be? He’s w r rong side up!” 
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Corban hastily rescued the youngster, which \ “ ‘Stolen—supposed to have been stolen from 

ottered a shrill yell at his treatment. 5 its carriage in Central Park, on the morning <*f 

•‘You’d ort to be ashamed of ycrsclf!” went i the eighteenth inst., a male child, about nine 
ou the old lady, indignantly, “to toss that ; months’ # old. Said child has blue eyes, and 
blessed child round in sich an onhuman way! \ rather dark hair; and is a remarkably forward 
A man never ort to have no children that don’t \ and interesting child. Any person who will 

have no natral feelings toward ’em. Sir, you \ return him to his afflicted parents, at No.- 

was a baby once yerself!” \ Forty-Ninth street, or give information that will 

Just then a thin, yellow-faced woman slipped j lead to his recovery, shall receive a reward of 
into the seat in front of Mr.Corban. She was • three hundred dollars, Louis Roscoe.’ ” 
middle-aged, but her dress had all the gushing- \ 

nest of sixteen. j “ Wall! I never!” exclaimed the old lady. “ It 

‘•Lovely child!” she exclaimed, insinuatingly, j must be the very same baby! This child hns 
The baby began to squizzle up its face, and ; got blue eyes, and dark hair, and ’pears remark- 
flourish its heels and fists. j able forw’d!” 

‘•Dear me! how forward it is! How old is it, j “Y~es, ma’am, unquestionably the very same,” 
air?” inquired the spinster, for sueli she was. remarked the sharp-nosed man, confidently; 
‘•1 don’t know!” growled Corban. j “consider it my duty to take possession.” 

“Been a widower long, sir?” queried the lady. ; “Oh, take it, do!” cried Corban, imploringly; 
“No. Pvc never had a wife!” \ “I’ll give a hundred dollars to get it off my 

“Bless me!” cried the lady; “then she’s run ■; hands!” 
away and left you! Dear! dear! how could she j “No doubt you would, my man; but I ain’t 
leave such a nice man, and such a dear, darling j took in that way. My name is Smithcrs—Peter 
little baby?” \ Smithcrs, sir; and I live in Albany. I’m a 

“What’s that,” inquired a middle-aged gen- J magistrate, sir; and I arrest you for child- 
tlcumn near by, who was evidently a little deaf, \ stealing.” 

“your wife gone and left you, sir? Just my \ “I tell you I didn’t steal it. She went off 
case, sir, exactly. My poor Jane departed this j after a cup of coffee.” 

life last May. I got her the handsomest grave- \ “Don’t trouble yourself to repeat that story 
!<t9nc that money could buy. There’s an angel again. I understand the case fully.” said Mr. 
on it, with all her wings spread, and this Latin j Smithers, promptly. “Conductor, is there a 
description —Requires her cat in peace. The grave- • place on the train where this rascal would bo 
stone maker said that would be a good epigram; J any safer than hero?” 

and I consented, as she was fond of a cat.” jj “We don’t run prison-vans,” responded that 
By this time the baby began to cry lustily, \ worthy, sulkily, 
and the whole car sympathized—especially the j “Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Smithers, blandly, 
female passengers. j “you arc all men of honor, and have wives and 

“It’s got the cholery morbus!” said the old ^children, or ought to have; and you all have 
lady previously mentioned. “It'll die for Bartin ; feelings of sympathy, doubtless, for the parents 
if something hain’t done!” < of this unfortunate babe; and I depend upon you, 

“Die? You don’t think so?” cried Corban. \ gentlemen, to assist me in guarding him until 
“Dear me!” said the thin-faced lady, “what ; we reach a station, where I can place him in 
an inhuman woman it3 mother was!” j charge of the proper officials. At the next 

“Take it, my good lady, do!” cried Corban, \ stopping-place I will telegraph to Brideswell, 
imploringly. “I’ll give you a hundred dollars j and have constables ready to take possession of 
to take it.” \ him the moment we arrive.” 

“What is nil this row about?” said a sharp- j “You shall pay dearly for this!” roared 
nosed little man, with a newspaper in his hand. \ Corban, now fairly infuriated. “Yes, sir! 111 
“A child, is it? Fall back, gentlemen; and let take the law on you the moment we get any- 
me look at it. If it should prove to be the one.” j where where there is any law! Call me a 
“ How? What do you mean ?” queried a dozen ; rascal, indeed!” 
voices at once. j Just at that moment the sharp signal to “down 

“It is! it is! It can be no other!” exclaimed ; brakes” sounded; and in a few moments there 
d o sharp-nosed man, excitedly. “IIow strange, | was a slight shock, and the train came to a 
that I should chance upon it! Listen to this, • sudden stop. 

gentlemen,** and he read from the paper in his ■ Everybody rushed out to ascertain the diffi- 
b;»n«l the notice: - i>cultv; and it was found that a wheel of the 
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engine had broken, and the locomotive was par- < 
tially off the track. j 

No one was injured; but it would occupy some j 
time to get things so that the next train could ^ 
run; and, in the meantime, Mr. Corban thought, ^ 
with rapture, he could make his escape. > 

He formed the plan of dropping the unfor- > 
tunate baby and fleeing to the woods. In the \ 
bustle and confusion it could only be accom- ] 
plished. But he had reckoned without his host. ^ 
Mr. Smithcrs was right at his elbow. He had s , 
no notion of allowing that tempting reward to ’ 
slip through his fingers; and a couple of other > 
gentlemen kept guard with him. And there |> 
sto<*d poor Corban, holding the whimpering > 
baby, and expostulating, swearing, and bluster- \ 
ing in a way that made all the ladies decide ; 
that he was a monster—and they gave him and 
the baby a very wide birth. 

Suddenly the whistle of the next train from ’ 
Parkersburg was heard. A bright hope sprung 
up in Corban’s breast. It was possible the 
baby’s mother might be on board. > 

He rushed forward, but Mr. Smithcrs seized i 
his arm and held him back. 

“Be quiet, sir!” said he. “Remember, you ; 
are under arrest!” > 

The train had been w'arncd of the detention > 
of the first express, and came to a halt at a 
little distance belaud; and the moment it did . 
so, the door of one of the carriages was burst ' 
open, and out leaped the baby's mother. 

A cry of joy came from Corban; and with one 
bound he broke the grasp of Mr. Smithers upon 
his arm, and ru-hed toward her. .■ 

“ Oh! my baby! My precious baby!” screamed 
the, snatching the child from Corban. “My ; 
darling! My little angel darling!” and she fell : 
to kissing it in a way that set all tho ladies round ; 
about to pulling out their handkerchiefs, and ■; 
exclaiming, “I>ivl you ever?” $ 


“God bless you!” cried Corban, enthusi¬ 
astically. “I never was so glad to see any 
mortal being before!” 

“Oh! you dear, delightful man!” cried she, 
shaking hands with him. “I am so much 
obliged to you for taking care of my little 
lamb! You see I got belated a moment—the 
coffee was so dreadful hot!” 

Mr. Smithers’ face had grown very long. 
“Then it is not Mr. Lewis Roscoe's child? And 
it has not been stolen?” ho asked, dubiously. 

“I should rather think not!” replied the 
mother, indignantly. “It is my child, sir! All 
I have left of the dear husband who gave up his 
life at Coal Harbor, two months after babv's 
birth.” 

“I most heartily beg your pardon, sir,” said 
Mr. Smithers, addressing Mr. Corban. “ I—I— 
that is, I didn’t think- You see-” 

“Mind your own business, sir,” said Mr. 
Corban, shortly; “and continue minding it for 
the rest of your life—that’s my advice, sir.” 

Mr. Corban and Mrs. Brent, for that was the 
young widow’s name, got very friendly and 
familiar by the time the train was ready to go 
on; and Mr. Corban took the next seat by her 
side with a real feeling of delight, now. 

She was going on a visit to some friends in 
the very city where his business called him; 
and he obtained permission to call on her and 
inquire about the baby. 

And in due time—I cannot tell how it came 
about, for there is no accounting for things of 
this kind—Mr. Corban concluded that he was 
tired of boarding—Mrs. Gregg had become so 
neglectful of her boarders’ comfort; so he led 
Mrs. Brent to the altar, and set up a home of 
his own, with a wife and baby. 

Go to him, now, and utter one word against 
women and babies, and you would get shown 
to the door without ceremony. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

D Y LYDIA D. THOMSON. 


Tiie year is (load—gone to tho shadowy land! 

Borne o’er the tide of Death's cold mystic river; 

It come* not hark to walk this earthly straud, 

But sleeps beside the years gone on l>eforo. 

To wake no more, 

Till Heaven's bright dawn breaks on our world forever. 

Amid the archives of the unknown world 
Are laid the ill^ we'vo wrought, tlio good wo’vo done— 
And fnture days await to l*c unfurled, 

As now we herald in tho new-born year; 

And so 'tis hero— 

Another page in Time's great book begun. 


| We deem the fnture opens far and wide; 

< There is no future here, ’tis oil to-day; 

> E'en now stern Azarel whispers at our side, 

I Within tho book of fate write whnt ye will, 

[ Of good or ill; 

Tho day is waning—Time brooks no delay. 

Then on this pure and freshly-opened pago 
; Let w’ords of truth, immortal deeds bo traced; 

< Muy e'er sueli noble thoughts our souls engage, 
That if, perchance, wo bid this year adieu— 

\ Our page review— 

There shall bo caught we fain would see orased. 
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HANGING WALL-BASKET. 


BY MBS. JANB WEAVES. 



Materials. —Crystal and milk-white beads; j crystal beads, and carry the thread through the 
a strong wire-frame; narrow tape; fine white j milk-white beads forming the cross point of the 
twine; red wool; red cord. S corresponding first line. 

Twist tape firmly all over the wire, and then \ With the exception of the three fields of the 
work the crossbar pattern in beads. The trellis- j back wall, the upper edge of the basket must 
work in the design is in crystal and little milk- \ be ornamented with a fringe of beads. For 
white round beads strung upon the pack-thread, j each of these loops, string seven crystal, one 
and the bars are worked in separate, slanting J milk-white oval bead, then two crystal, one 
lines. The beads are securely fastened to the ? milk-white round, and seven more crystal. This 
binding. For the first line of beads, string ; fringe must be fastened on so as to leave space 
•Iternately three crystal and one milk-white; ; for two lines of beads between them, and the 
for the second line, crossing the first, use only ( beads worked upon the rest of the basket. The 
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PATTERN FOR A TRAIN SKIRT. 


loops must fall over each other, putting the one terial. For hanging the basket up, work bead' 
always over the fastening of the preceding, cords, consisting of two rows of three crystal’ 
Ornament the bag also with bead tassels, con- beads, united by one white bead, and draw thw 
listing of four loops, as shown in the design, little chain of beads through -with strong red 
The four loops must be united by one milk-w’hite woolen cord. Each cord must measure three- 
round and one milk-white oval bead. Wind red quarters of a yard in length, and be fastened at 
Merlin wool thickly over every part of the wire- one end to the border, and at the other to-the 
frame. This may be easily done with a worsted back wall. Ornament the upper cords with two 
needle. Line the outer wall with some red ma- long, full bead tassels. 


PATTERN FOR A TRAIN SKIRT. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



Ladies frequently complain of the difficulty < in the lines of the diagram at the top ol each 
of getting a good-fitting skirt to wear under a < piece. 

a train. We give above an engraving of one, \ The front breadth must be cut entire; let it 
and, on the next page, a diagram by which a j be well understood that there is no seam up the 
paper pattern may be cut out. front of the skirt, therefore, the material from 

The pattern consists of four and a half breadths, j which it is cut must be doubled down the center, 
and represents exactly one half of a train skirt, j and the paper representing it la-id on it, with 
which, when complete, should include nine l its straight edge over the doubled center. On 
breadths. Half of the front breadth only is < the seam of the front breadth there is a single 
given in our pattern. There will be no diffi- j notch; this must be joined to the second breadth, 
ci.-lty in distinguishing the breadths from each \ which has one notch on one edge and two on the 
e»her, if careful attention is paid to the notches other; by making these notches in the different 
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DIAGRAM FOR TRAIN SKIRT. 



breadths match, the skirt can be easily formed. | put into one large box-pleat at the back. This 
There i9 a seam up the center of the back. It pattern will suit a figure of moderate height- 
will be found that every breadth is straight at * fire feet three and a half inches: but slwuhi 



one side with the exception of the second, both l any shortening or lengthening be required to 
sides of which are sloped at the top. There is suit an individual figure, it must be allowed 
no fullness round the waist, the skirt being sewn j for at the bottom, and not at the top of the 
plain to a waistband, and the overplus material s skirt. 
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CRAVAT: KNITTING AND NETTING. 


BY MRS. J A 2#E WEAVER 



< Our model is entirely red; but a black or 
\ white ground with red trimming has a very 
l pretty effect. The ground is knitted length- 
l wise, and the trimming is netted in Shetland 
\ wool, with fine wooden needles, in rows for- 
? ward and backward. For the former, cast on 

< one hundred and seventy stitches; knit the first 
i row plain; the following rows alternately; put 
\ the thread round the needles and knit two to- 

< gether, the third row quite plain, knitting each 
\ thread put round in the preceding row as a 
\ stitch. 

i 4th row: Plain. 

5 5th row: Purled. 

< Cth row: Plain. Repeat these six rows 
s twice, then again once from the first to the 
s third; cast off closely. When the foundation 
5 is of two colors, the third and fifth row must 
5 be of contrasting colors; a velvet ribbon run 
\ through tho holes has a very pretty effect. 
I For the outer trimming, work a netted stripe 
\ of six rows over a moderately thick pencil; 
l put on four hundred and fifty stitches. This 

< stripo is put on in folds half an inch apart, and 
\ is sown in the middle with a contrasting colored 
l silk. 

\ For the tassels, take a very thick skein of 

< wool, tie it in the middle, double it, and tie 
j underneath to form a head. At the throat, on 

Materials. — $ an ounce of dark-red Shetland < each side, place a button and a loop to fasten 
wool; $ of an ounce of Beriln wool. \ the cravat. 


EDGINGS. 
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MORNING CAP: EMBROIDERED MULL AND TATTING. 


Materials. —Mull muslin; em¬ 
broidery cotton, and tatting cot¬ 
ton. 

The middle of the foundation 
and ends of the strings of this cap 
arc embroidered in chain-stitch, 
as shown in Nos. 1 and 2 in the 
proper size. For this, place an¬ 
other piece of mull under the pat¬ 
tern, and work close chain-stitch 
all over the outline; then cut away 
the under mull carefully outside 
the outline. The insertion is sim¬ 
ply a line of closed scallops joined 
by their picots, each consisting of 
four double knots, one picot, eight 
double knots, one picot, four dou¬ 
ble knots. To conclude this inser¬ 
tion evenly on both sides, the join¬ 
ing thread of the scallop line must 
be drawn to the opposite side, and 
by means of a needle and thread 
being drawn through between the 
fifth, sixth, and eighth double 
knots of each scallop, join the tat¬ 
ting to the narrow stitched hem 
or foundation. The outer edge of 
the strings is ornamented with a 
similar line of scallops, each con¬ 
taining three double knots, one 
picot, seven double knots, one 
picot, three double knots joined 
also at the edge in the same man¬ 
ner as the insertion. The mull 
muslin for the bow at the top in the middle, 
the two pieces extending from that to w 


CENTER STRIPS OF MORNING CAP. 
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DESIGNS FOR FANCY BUTTONS. 
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in length altogether. The strings are each \ edge requires a piece of mull muslin one inch 
twenty-four inches long and four inches broad, j and three-quarters broad and two yards in 
The ruche of double quilling round the outer 1 length. 



V 

DESIGNS FOR FANCY BUTTONS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



TnESE designs represent buttons of different , are so clearly shown that no description will be 
kinds and shapes. The wooden button is covered < necessary. Braids and thick silk cord, it will 
with a heavy silk material, or a kind of silk can- j be Been, are used in many of them to add to the 
vas. The different shapes and sizes of the beads < beauty of the buttons. 


BIRD: IN BERLIN WORK. 

BY MRS. JANK WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give a superb j cloth is to be of some neutral color, in order to 
pattern, which may be worked on cither cloth j bring out properly the brilliant hues of the 
or canvas, at choice. If on canvas, the canvas j bird. This elegant design is equally adapted 
is to be filled in with some neutral color, such j for a chair-seat, screen, sofa-cushion, or foot- 
as fawn, dove, or slate; and if on cloth, then the ? stool. 
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CRYSTALLIZED CORAL. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Ribbon-wire; black wool; one * Having mixed the proper quantity of alum 
or two pounds of alum. \ and water, put it on the fire until the alum is 

The coral branch is made of ribbon-wire, $ quite melted; then pour the solution through a 
with black wool twisted round it, as represented < cloth into the vessel, that it may be quite clean, 
in No 1. For the crystallization, take a deep i and put in the several coral branches. The 
vessel, and put in it a pound of alum and a < latter must be several times turned round, that, 
quart of water The quantity of alum and < they may be well covered on all sides with 
water must, of course, be regulated by the \ the crystals. The whole process takes about 
number and size of the crystals. The alum \ twenty-four hours, during which time the pieces 
must be entirely covered with water, of which j of coral remain in the solution. Now take them 
it is advisable always to have plenty, that it > out and hang them up to dry slowly. If the 
may not cool too quickly, by which means \ heat be great, or if they are placed near a fire, 
snow-like, opaque, light crystals are formed. ' or in an oven, the crystals will become chalky. 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CIIIT-C II AT. 

u Peterson” for 1S6S. The Magazine for the Times.— 
We cull attention to the Prospectus to bo found on tlie 
cover. It is now conceded everywhere that “retorsion” 
gives more, for the money , than any other magazine, and is, 
therefore, the Magazine, above 'all others, for the times. The 
proof of this may bo established, not only by a comparison 
with other magazines, (which we challenge,) but also by 
the fact, that, in 1867, “ Peterson ” had as many subscribers 
as all (he ether ladies' magazines combined. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
arc received in advance. Other magazines continually pul>* 
lish fashions as new which we have published months be¬ 
fore. Our patterns, too, are always the most stylish ami 
beautiful. Ladies, who have been to Paris, all say this. We 
aka comparison, in this matter, with other magazines. 
And “ Piter son ” never descends to be a merely advertising 
medium for this or that dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc., 
as some other magazines do. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1868, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to bo 
found in other ladies’ magazines. Our contributors have 
no rivals in their line; and the reason is, wt pay more for 
literary matter than all the rest of the ladies’ magazines 
together. We believe wo have made “Peterson” the best 
tiling of its kind; and wo are determined to keep it so, no 
matter at what cost. 

Our colored patterns in Berlin work are a speciality of 
“ Peterson.” No other magazine gives these, in every num¬ 
ber, as we do, and never gives such superb ones as that in 
this number, and in others to follow. Our patterns in em¬ 
broidery, braiding, etc., etc., and our patterns for the “ Work- 
Table” generally, are worth two dollars a year alone. Every 
lady cun save fivo times that sum by taking “Peterson” 
and using the suggestions and patterns in the Work-Table. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish our friends to call particular attention. Everything 
tliat is to be bail in the higher priced magazines is to bo 
hail here for less monoy; and much of it, as the newspapers 
declare universally, of even a better quality than elsewhere. 
Some may wonder how we can do this. The answer is, wo 
find our remuneration in a larger circulation. Small profits 
on a leg edition are better than big profits on a small one. 

isimc is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its claims aro fairly presented, lie the 
first in the field. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 
for, to show to acquaintances, so that you need not injure 
your own copy. Don't lose a moment! 

Behavior in Societt. —If your language bo good, your 
knowledge creditable, your personal appearance devoid of 
eccentricity, and if you have learned to avoki making your¬ 
self “conspicuous,” thero is no reason why you should not 
bo self-collected anywhere. Do not vex yourself with 
thoughts of inferiority, but “bo yourself to yourself,” and a 
little S.uniliarity with the world will soon teach you the 
absurdity of timidity. Ease rapidly brings grace. Always 
try to say and do kindly things in a cheerful and concilia¬ 
tory way. Exercise your attention and yonr thoughts when 
you are in company. If you find that Ixushfulness and 
embarrassment, without cause, occasionally afflict you in 
society, banish them by finding somothing to do or sav 
forthwith. Do not stop to argue with yourself; but act 
promptlv. 
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j IIow to Dress Well. —It is the duty of all, young and old, 

$ to make their persons, as far as practicable, agreeable to 
^ tlioso with whom they aro thrown in contact. By th’>, wo 
| mean, they should not offend by singularity or slovenliness. 
If you aro a man, lot nobody know by your appearance 
what trade you follow. You dress your person, not your 
business. Be careful, ladies, to mould tho fashion ot tho 
times to your own personal peculiarities. Fashion is to bo 
servant, not your master; therefore, never dr os in the ex¬ 
treme of fashion ; only adopt it as far aa is consistent with 
your face and figure. That which will become one perron 
ill becomes another; and for all to follow the same model is 
obviously absurd. The exercise of a little judgment on vour 
part will enable you to adopt as much Of tho prevailing 
style in your dress to show that you are acquainted with 
the fashion, without sacrificing your personal appearance 
to a scrupulous conformity to its laws. Tho best possible 
impression you con make by your dress, is to make no sepa¬ 
rate impression at all, but so to harmonize its material and 
shape with your own figure that it becomes part of you; 
and people, without recollecting how you were clothed, will 
remember that you looked well, and wero dressed becom¬ 
ingly. 

It may be said that attention to dress is dangerous. Wo 
think not. Extravagance is dangerous; but extravagantly- 
dressed people are seldom dressed well. Wo constantly 
meet multitudes of peoplo dressed in every imaginable 
style. Here is one in the best of broad-cloth and the cost¬ 
liest of jewelry, but who looks exceedingly vulgar; bore 
another, habited plainly, in good taste. Showy and flaring 
clothes argue mental poverty in the wearer. The secret i>f 
being well-dressed is to exercise judgment and good sense; 
it invariably requires more care tlmn cash. Instead of 
| making a young man or woman extravagant, it save* he.If 
) the money it would cost to clothe them in the vulgar aud 

< protending stylo which so many, uow-a-days, adopt. 

I The Colored Pattern in Berlin Work, which we give in 
j this number, is altogether tho most elegant and costly wo 
j have ever published. It is, in its way, a work of real art. 

J We doubt if any printers in the Tuited States, except tl»© 
McLaughlin Brothers, could havo executed this difficult pat¬ 
tern. There aro, in all, thirteen different colors, and each 
$ color is printed by itself, so that the sheet passed thirteen 
j times through tho press before it was finished. Of cour**e, 

\ the grentost accuracy has to be observed in printing each 
j color, lest it should not fit in its precise place, for a varlo- 
i tion of a thirty-second part of an inch would destroy the 

< whole pattern. In order to securo this accuracy, each color 

< is printed from a separate block of wood, so that we had to 
} have thirteeu different engravings made. More than two 
\ months of continuous printing was required to producc.this 
> master-piece. The cost of this superb pattern for our rnor- 
v moua edition was greater than that of tho entiro cmbellish- 
| ments of some magazines for a whole year. 

< The Popular Fancy of the moment. In Paris, is a portrait 
:■ fan. A photograph, artistically taken, is fastened on a white 
j silk fan; a wreath of flowers and the initials are added. It 
\ forms a Dretty present to offer to a relative or friend. 

] “Peterson’s Magazine,” says the Noble County RepuH- 
■j lican, “ has, as it is entitled to, the largest circulation of any 

< magazino published in this country." 

“In its Illustrations,” says the Gospel Herald, “Pobor- 
* son's Magazine is unrivaled.” 
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How to Remit. —In remitting for this Magazine, name, at \ 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. ' 
If possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If '■ 
a post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, j 
or Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot > 
be had, seud greenbacks, or notes of National banks. Pay i 
the postage on your letter. The United States Postal cur- \ 
rency, but no other, taken for fractions of a dollar. Do not ? 
remit by express, unless you pay the charges. Bo not regis- j 
ter your letters: if you do, the money must be at your risk. ^ 
Be particular to address the letter to Charles J. Peterson, ■’ 
No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. > 

If You Would Save a Dollar, subscribe for “Peterson's > 
Magazine.” All tho other first-class magazines are three > 
dollars a year, or four dollars a year. “Peterson” costs | 
single subscribers less than other magazines cost their club ; 
subscribers. To club subscribers “ Peterson” is even cheaper. > 

“Our Better Half,” says tho editor of tho Bedford (Pa.) j 
Gazette, “esteems ‘Peterson’s Magazine' more highly than > 
most of the higher priced ones.” \ 

Tub. Postage on Tins Magazine is twelve cents a year, ? 
payable quarterly, in advance, at the office whore the sub- ) 
scribcr resides. < 

Additions, of one or more subscribers to clubs for “Peter-1 
son’s Magazine,” may bo made at tho price paid by tho rest \ 
of the club. j 

“Peterson,” says the Bloomsburg (Pa.) Democrat, “sur- \ 

passes all others. The ladies fairly worship this Magazine.” j 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 1 ro?., \ 
12 wo. Boston: Ticknor <£• Fields . —Holmes is rather a ' 
Magazinist than a novolist. Some may think this, as \ 
Snagsby says, “putting too fine a point on it.” But the ? 
distinction is a real one. Modern magazine w riting has de- \ 
veloped a new and peculiar kind of author, who is half ’ 
essay1st and half story-teller; and of these authors Holmes ^ 
is, beyond question, the greatest; but as a novelist, in tho £ 
sense in which Fielding and other groat artists were novelists, ( 
ii^is not first-rate, hardly even second-rate. Ho claims .> 
that “The Guardian Angel” is a natural sequence to “Eliso \ 


Widow Spriggins, Mary Elmer, and other Sketches. By 
Mrs. F. M. Whitcher, author <f “ Widow Bedott Poolers." 
1 vol n 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carlcton tf Co .— Twenty 
years ago, tho best things of their kind, after tho “Cliurcuui 
Sketches” of J. C. Neal, were the “ Widow Bodott Papon*.” 
Here is a collection of humorous pieces, by the author of 
those papers, which have l>een prepare:l for the press by one 
of the surviving members of the family. Of the stories in 
this volume, “The Widow Spriggins” is as remarkable for 
its humor as “Mary Elmer” is for its pathos; but we think 
onr author succeeded best in hmnor; and it is as a humorist 
tho will live in American literature, if she lives at all. 
There is mueh exaggeration in the “ Widow Sprigginsbut, 
nevertheless, we know few things of its kind so good. 

A Book About Lawyers. By J. C. Jmffrmon. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton <£ Co. —A chatty book about 
the wit, the loves, the habits, the history, the fees, and the 
social position of English lawyers. Not an original work at 
all, but, nevertheless, a very agreeable one. It is full ot 
anecdote. Wo recommend it particularly to members of 
the legal profession. 

Silcole of Silcoles. By Henry Kingsley. 1 vol., 8 ro., 
Boston: Ticknor <£ Fields. —Wo have always liked Henry 
Kingsley’s novels. They are not very artistic; in fact, are 
put together in a loose, shambling sort of way; but they aro 
full of healthy life, and are always vigorous. “Silcote ot 
Silcotes,” is one of his best. A cheap edition. 

The Child/s Own Book of Standard Fairy Tales. 1 r oh, 
16 mo. Philada: Bujfield Aslimcad. —Here is a book after 
onr own heart. Aladdin, Cinderella, Beauty and tho Beast, 
Red Riding Hood, Tom Thumb, Puss in Bools, those won¬ 
derful tales of the nursery, aro all here, as fresh as ever, 
admirably told, and illustrated by Doroand Cruikshank. 

Circe; or , Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. By Baling- 
ton White. 1 vol., 8 ro. New York: Harper d Brothers. — 
It is generally believed that this novel was written by 
Miss Braddon, though it is published under the name of Bat>- 
ington White. It is certain that tho story is plagiarized 
from the French. A cheap edition. 

Birds of They. By Miss Brnddon. 1 vol, 8 ro. New 
York: Harper <£■ Brothers. —Miss Braddon belongs to a 
bad school, but sho has unquestioned ability. This is her 
last novel, and would be one to be recommended, at least t-o 
those who like “sensational” stories, if tho story did not 
require a sequel. A cheap edition. 

Modem Pulmistry. By A. 2?. Craig , M. A. 1 vol, 12 mo. 


Tenner.” It certainly belongs to tho some school. But, j New York: American News Company. —This is a work on 
like all works of that school, it trios to bo both a novel and - palmistry, chiefly upon the systems of D’Arpentiguy and 
a physicological and physiological dissertation. There are \ Desbarrolles, and contains a very good account of tho 


certain writers, and Holmes is one of them, who seem to > 
think it a disgrace to be a mere story-teller. They affect, ’ 
therefore, to be “dreadfully wise,” oven in writing a tale. > 


Now, for one, we are tired of ail this. Morever, it is not art. 
We wonder what the dear, delightful, garrulous old barber, 
in the Arabian Nights, would have thought of such nonsense. 
We wonder, too, if the works of this modern school, with its 


I 


doses of diluted philosophy, will be read for half as many l 
centuries os the simple, straight-forward stories of Sinbad, > 
Aladdin, and the Princess Badoura have been read. Never- j 
the less, “The Guardian Angel,” though, critically speaking, | 
neither a novel nor a romance, is a curious and even interest- > 
ing book, and will, we have no doubt, have a large sale. ( 
Shamrock and Thistle. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 12 mo. < 
Boston: Lee d Shepard. —This is tho story of a young j 
American who travels in Ireland and Scotland, and is just { 
the book which wo should buy for an active, intelligent boy. \ 


gipsies. Several illustrations are given to hell) out thet ext. 

Malcolm's Cottage and Malcolm's Friend. By Mrs. J. 
M‘Nair Wright 1 vol., 16 mo. Philada: J,S. Clarion.— 
A very excellent little story, intended for youth, and suit¬ 
able for a Christmas or New-Year’s gift. 

Breaking Away. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: 
Lee <£• Shepard. —A story of student life, by a very popular 
wrriter. It has but one fault—it requires a sequel. 

On The Wing. By Nellie Eryster. 1 vol., 16 vio. Philada: 
Duffidd Aslimcad. —A story for children, full of ad venture 
on the prairies and tho Mississippi; quite well written. 

It Jm't Right. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb. 1 vol, 16 mo. 
Philada: J. S. Claxton. —A well told story for boys, and 
with an excellent moral. The volume is illustrated. 

Crooked and Straight By Mrs. Martha E. Berry. 1 vol, 
16 mo. Boston: W. V. Spencer. —A book for boys and girls. 


Rienzi. By Lord Lytton (Sir Edward Buhcer Lytton.) \ and a V "T good one of its class. 

1 vol., 18 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Cb. —Tho sixth ; The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Le Fann. 1 ro?., 8 ro. 
jrolnmo of the beautiful “Globe Edition” of Bulwer, about ’ New York: Harper d Brothers. —Not near so good as most 
Which we have so often written, and in terms of such praise. > of this writer’s earlier novels. A cheap edition. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. t HORS E M A N SIII P.—N 0. I. 

The New York Art Journal says:—“One of the most > The IIorse a Lady Should Ride. —Wo have, on so vend 
gratifying results of tho Paris Exposition is the well-de- \ occasions, given hints in “Peterson,” as to how ladies should 
served honor conferred upon tho well known firm of ) manage a horse in riding. Tho great accession of new sub- 
Wueeler k Wilson. They have for yoars stood in the \ seribera, this year, makes it desirable, we think, that we 
front rank of mannfactnrers of Sewing-Machines in this ? should go over the ground again. Wo shall endeavor to do 
country, and their name has become a household word > so, however, in a way that shall bo agreeable, if not novel, 
throughout Europe. Their Machines have a world-wide even to those who have perused our former articles on this 
reputation for thorough excellence and perfect work, and ' subject. 

they havo always been the foremost in the march of im- ) Tho first thing is to choose the horse you are to ride. In 
provements, until it i3 almost impossible to conceive that < doing this, you should observe the same rules, whether you 
anything can bo added to their Machine, to achieve any 1 buy one, or hire one. Do not be deceived by a handsome 
greater perfection. So proud a position could hardly need } head and tail, to the detriment of other more essential quali- 
an added honor; but Europe has conferred upon them so \ fications. The head should, however, be small; the ears also 
distinguished a reward, that all will acknowledge now that j fine and small, not lopped; the neck long and arched; the 
they stand above all tho first makers in the world. They \ chin and lower part of the head bent back toward tho client; 
had eighty-two first-class competitors in tho Paris Exposl- \ shoulders light, and well slanted back toward the withers; 
tion, but tho jury awarded to Wheeler k Wjlson the only \ the shanks flat between knee and fetlock, which latter joint 
Gold Medal for tho most perfect Sewing-Machino and But- ' should be long enough to give elasticity to the step and 
ton-llole Machine; thus placing thorn at the head of all ^ consequently ease to the rider. 

Sewing-Machino manufacturers both in Europe and Ame- j The loins and hinder parts, though well-shaped, may be 
rica. Tins is their due; they have earned it, and we rejoice \ light; for ladies’ horses are seldom called upon to exercise 
at their success.” ] great speed, strength, or endurance. The feet ought to be 

< sound and nearly round, with wide heels; and in selecting 

The Anglo-American Times, published in London, says:— ^ a horse for a lady’s use, attention should be particularly 
41 We especially desire to call attention to the Cabinet Organs ) directed to his walk, which, aB is indeed essential with every 
exposed by Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, Mnssachu- j roadster, ought to be high and independent. Good knee 
setts. These instruments are very superior. The tone pro- < action in trotting is showy; but many good roadsters that 
duoed is remarkable, and far surpasses all others that wo < walk well may not have high kneo action in trotting, 
have heard for its rich, mellow quality. It pleases and but- j Safety in walking is the more essential point. It is seldom 
prises at the same time. It delights with its depth and j that a sound horse, bo he ever so close a goer to the ground, 
body of sound, so much resembling tho organ that if you \ comes down while at a canter or brisk trot; but perfectly 
did not see the instrument yon would dcclaro it a veritablo goun(1 horses are npt t0 fall on their knees when walking or 
pipe-organ. The tone ot those instruments, unlike those of at a j og trot? their walk is shuffling, low, or close 

many other manufacturers, grows most fav.rably upon the to t he ground, though the same animals may bo quite safo 
ear. This firm havo on exhibition several instruments of < j n a canter or brisk trot. 

different styles; and, in our judgment, thero is nothing j A horse ought to have what is technically called a 

manufactured on this side of the water that will equal j fi ne mott th; sufficiently tender to be easily directed by 
them. We have good manufacturers in Europe, it is true, \ gent i 0 or delicate handling of the reins, the head so well 
and they turn cut splendid organs; lmt none that will com- placoil wit j 1 ro f er euce to its control, by bit and bridle, in 
pare farurebly with those on exhibition by Mason k Ham- dinx . li[lg , ta moTomcnta that the martingale ehonld be an 
UN. They carry off the palm in their line of ware.." j unnecessary appendage. The intended rider’s figure ongl.t 


“Washington Parting from His Generals,” a superb j 
mezzotint for framing. Price, $2.00. “ Bunyan's Wife In- ^ 
torceding for IIiin,” another superb mezzotint. Price, $2.00. ] 
“Bunyan’s Child in Jail with Him,” a companion to tho j 
above, $2.00. Either two of these flue mezzotints, $3.00. < 
Or the whole three $4.60. Address, C. J. Peterson, No. 300 j 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. \ 

The Best Catalogue of cheap, yet good books for read- j 
ing, is that of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. If yon wish to > 
buy an entertaining novel, erpecially, send for their enta- J 
logne, in which you will find the titles of some five hun- \ 
dred excellent fictions, by popular authors. Their address j 
is T. B. Peterson A Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street, j 
Philadelphia, Pa. J 

The JIoliday Journal Will be Sent Free.— Parlor Plays, j 
Magic Sports. Fireside Games, Pleasing Experiments, Proc- < 
tical Jokes, Qneer Problems, Puzzles, Riddles, Charades, j 
Rebuses, Enigmas, Anagrams, Transpositions, Connun- j 
drums, etc. Address, Adams k Co., publishers, 25 Broom- s 
field street, Boston. | 

“Undoubtedly tiie Cheapest Magazine of the kind out,” ; 
says tho Haverhill (Mass.) Tri-Weekly, speaking of “Peter- j 
son’s Magazine.” Hundreds of our exchanges say the same. \ 

“I Can Get Ten Subscribers for Peterson’s Magazine,” j 
writes a lady, “ sooner than I can get two for any othor.” < 


to bo considered in the selection of a horso. A small woman 
does not look well on a big horse, nor a large woman grace¬ 
ful on a little horse. It may bo as woll to add that no mat¬ 
ter how finc-mouthcd and tempered a horse may be, ladies 
ought, for safety, to use a curb-bit as woll as a snaffle. The 
best-tempered creature is liable, upder the influence of somo 
nervous alarm, to become uncontrollable, and with a weak 
hand over him, assisted only by tho ordinary snaffle, Is very 
likely to run away: whereas, a weak hand can control an 
excited animal with a curb-bit. Bosidos, as the reins arc, 
sometimes, liable to broak, it is better, as the old adage 
goes, “ to havo two strings to your bow.” 

It is needless to say that plungers, kickers, boltors, in 
short, vicious and unsound animals of every kind, are ex¬ 
cluded from tho category of horses that ought to carry 
ladies. A doaler that sells, or hires a vicious horse to a 
lady, may cause tho loss of her life. 


TIIE GARDEN, ETC. 

Ivy. —Alike useful and ornamental, It grows where other 
plants cannot flourish, and seems equally happy and willing 
to embellish an unsightly wall or a noble tree; it may be ho 
trained and pruned a* to cause dull stone and lime to look 
like a rampart of living green. 

When planted against a wall, it requires to be pmnod 
every year in April, as, if allowed to attain to a luxuriant 
growth, it is apt to be torn off by the wind, and its root-like 
fibres, when once unfastened, will never cling again: thero 
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b no help for it; it must be cut down to whero it is still > 
adhering, nud allowed to spring again from thence. But v 
when ivy is allowed to grow freely on a tree, or over a pail- i 
ing, it is a much more beautiful object than when pruned ? 
down, and its bunches of grape-like fruit odd to its orna- \ 
mental appearance. Advantage .might be taken of this * 
climber, especially the Irish ivy, to plant out unsightly j 
buildings, or to form a hedgo-likc screen, where such is re- j 
quired, by training it, in the one case, against a tall, rough j 
pole, and in the other, against a few stakes, when it will run < 
up and festoon with an evergreen-garland the dead wood \ 
which supports it. In one of the pleasant papers, called j 
“ My Flowors,” tho authoress says: “ I do not think the ivy j 
is sufficiently considered as an ornament to the garden. Its / 
rapid growth makes it invaluable where large buildings, or j 
walls unfit for fruit trees, requiro to bo covered; but it is 5 
equally useful as an embellishment among shrubs, par- j 
ticularly those which shed their leaves in winter. The dead 
stem of a tree, with its boughs left on a foot or two in length, j 
clothed with ivy, is a beautiful object, standing in quiet state- < 
lines* among the lighter beauties of the shrubbery, with its ] 
dark, rich mass of foliago growing richer and handsomer 
as its neighbors sicken and die. "When I first saw an ivy- | 
tree, I was struck with its beauty and solemnity of look: it 
gave an appearance of ago to tbe garden, which is also an 
advantage. Any stump, or rough pieces of wood, nailed 
strongly together, will do to support this beautiful climber, 
which wraps itself thickly round it*- prop, nud then hangs 
in waving mosses, covered with its starry flowers on every 
side.” 

Ivy may also bo nsed to cover tbe ground under trees, or 
on ltanks, where grass will not grow, forming a carpet o t 
shining green at all seasons. It grows readily from cuttings, 
and after it has once taken root, it needs little looking after, 
though, like all other youngsters, it requires a littlo care 
anil training at first starting, and it amply repays tho 
trouble. 

“To have ivy in good order, in dressed grounds, it should 
be cut every year about the end of April. . . . Tho great 
beauty of ivy growing against a house, or on the walls, or 
on buildings about a garden, is to look as young at the eml 
of a lifetime os whoo tho heir was born; but ivy covering 
an old ruin,.or growing up round trees, is never in character 
if it looks young, or when it is young. . . . Without 
g*x>d management, ivy is often a dangerous covering to some 
walls, indeed, to most walls, as, if it is allowed to grow out 
naturally, on reaching the top of tho wall, the rain will beat 
against it, run down the branches, and reach tho wall, then 
lodge in the mortar-seams; this softens the mortar, the 
roots then get firmer hold of it, and from that time de¬ 
struction goes on, deeper and deeper, by every succeeding 
shower, till the wall is a ruin. The other side of the pic¬ 
ture show3 the ivy-loaves throwing off tho wet from leaf to 
leaf, as the slate upon the roof, and all below tho leaves is 
dry; the mortar is thus secured from tho weather, and tho 
fare of the brickB or stone is so thickly covered by the roots 
of ivy, in addition to the covering of leaves, that the alter¬ 
nate actions of wet and dry, frost and fair weather, have 
little or no effect upon it. In short, there is nothing known 
to us which preserves buildings so effectually as well kept 
ivy; but it must be well kept from the beginning. It must 
have its yearly pruning, and that from the middle of April 
to the middle or end of May, according to tho season. . . . 
CutUngB of ivy will succeed, with proper care, if they aro 
pot in auy day from tho middle of September to the end 
of May. . . . There is no plant which pays better for 
good watering than ivy.” The last hint I shall extract 
from this paper is upon planting out rooted plants of ivy, 
which may be from six to fifteen feet long; but the ad¬ 
vice given here about close nailing of tho plant is essential 
hi all cases where ivy is wished to grow up rapidly. If 
merely planted at the foot of b wall and left to itself it 


generally grows into a small stunted bush, or throws out its 
branches along the ground; it must have some assistance to 
give it a fair start in lifo, and that assistance is thus de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Beatoun: “ I may observe, in passing, that 
from the middlo to tho end of May is about the host time in 
the year to plant ivy out of pots. At that time there is no 
time lost; tho bearded fibres will not wither by standing 
idle—thoy cling at once to the wall, ‘if’—but few tilings 
come or go without an ‘if’—there are two ifs here— if the 
new ivy is watered thoroughly ami liberally for the first 
two months, and if tho shoots are properly nailed. No 
matter how long the shoot is, every inch of it ought to 
touch tho surface of tho wall, and that can only be dose by 
using four times as many nails as would nail a grape-vino 
of the same length.” 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

45T* Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


An Economical Soup. —Carrots, onions, pepper and salt, 
auy bones left from dinner-plates, or trimmiugs from mutton 
cutlets or mutton chops; any bones of joints of meat 
thoroughly chopped, or rather bruised, to extract juice 
out of them; dripping-pan, after roasting meat, wudiod 
with a little boiling water and salt, and this liquor will give 
both flavor and color to tho soup. About throe or Jour 
pounds of meat (shin of beef preferred, being the most glu¬ 
tinous) will make nil exceedingly good gravy soup. Thicken 
it with a little corn-flour or arrow-root; a little burnt onion 
will add much to the flavor and appearance. A knuckle of 
voal is likewise on excellent stock for a whito soup, (leaving 
out tho burnt onions, or anything that would discolor the 
stock,) adding chicken-leones, thickened with milk and 
arrow-root (if cream is not convenient.) A lump of butter, 
if cream is not used, gives it a soft and rich flavor. 

Ox-Cheek Soup. —Break the bones of the check, and well 
wash and clean it; put two ounces of butter in a large stew- 
pan, and lay the cheek in with the fle-div side downward; 
then add about a half a pound of lean hnm, sliced, with 
threo large onions, two carrots, three or four heads of 
celery, and one parsnip, all sliced small; sot over a moderate 
fire for a quarter of an hour; then add three blades of mace, 
and four quarts of water, and simmer gently till it is re¬ 
duced to two quarts. Strain off the soup, and add the white 
part of a head of celery, ent in small pieces, with a little 
browning to color it. Scald two ounces of vermicelli, and 
put into the soup; boil for ten minutes, then pour into tho 
tureen, and serve hot. 

Vegetable Soup. —Take two turnips, two carrots, four 
potatoes, ono large onion, one pnrsnip, and a few stalks of 
celery, or somo parsley. Cut them all very fine, or chop 
them; put them, with a spoonful of rice, into three quarts of 
water, and boil the whole three hours; then strain the soup 
through a colon • or or coarse sieve; return it to the kettle, 
aud put it over tho fire; add two ounces of butter; stir the 
soup till the butter is melted; dredge in a little flour; let it 
boil up, and then servo it. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

To Roast a Turkey. —Prepare a stuffing of pork sausage- 
meat, ono beaten egg, and a few crumbs of bread; or if 
sausages are to bo served wilh tho turkey, stuffing as for 
fillet of voal; in either, a little shredded shnlot is an im¬ 
provement. Stuff tho bird under tho breast; dredge it with 
flour, and put it down to a clear, brisk firo—at a moderate 
distanco the first half hour, but afterward nearer. Baste 
with butter; and when tho turkey is plumped up, and the 
steam draws toward tho fire, it will bo nearly done; then 
drodge it lightly with flour, and baste it with a littlo more 
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butter, first melted in the basting-ladle. Serve with gravy 
in the dish, and bread sauce in a tureen. It may be gar¬ 
nished with sausages, or with fried forcemeat, if veal-stuffing 
be used. Sometimes the gizzard and liver are dipped into 
the yolk of an egg, sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, and 
then put under the pinions, before the bird is put to the 
fire. Chestnuts, stewed in gravy, are likewise eaten with 
turkey. A very large turkey will require tlirce hours’ roast¬ 
ing; one of eight or ten pounds, two hours; and a small 
ono, an hour and a half. 

Hump-Steak Pie. —Procure two pounds of rump-steak, 
which cut into tliiunish slices, and season well with pepper 
and salt; dip each piece into flour, and lay them in a small 
pie-dish, finishing the top in the form of a dome; add a wine- 
glassful of water; then have ready half a pound of puff-paste; 
cut off a small piece, which roll into a band, and lay round 
the edge of the dish, having previously wetted it with a 
junto-brush dipped in water; then roll out the remainder of 
the pa*te to about the size of the dish, and lay the other 
piece over; make a hole with a knife at the top, press the 
edges evenly down with your thumbs, trim the pie round 
with a knife, egg over the top with a paste-brush, and orna¬ 
ment with the trimmings of the paste, according to fancy; 
bake it rather more than an hour in a moderate oven, and 
servo either hot or cold. 

Veal-Cutlets, to Slew. —Cut them about half an Inch thick, 
flatten them with a chopper, and fry them in fresh butter 
or dripping. When brown on ono side turn and do them on 
the other, continuing to do so till they are thoroughly done, 
which will be in about a quarter of on hour. Make a 
gravy of some trimmings, which put into a stewpan, with 
a bit of soft butter, an onion, a roll of lemon-peel, a blade of 
mace, some thyme, parsley, and a bay-leaf; stew the whole 
over a slow flro for an hour, and then strain it; put one 
ounce of butter into another pan, aud when melted, mix 
with as much flour as will dry it up; stir this for a few 
minutes, then add the gravy, by degrees, till the whole is 
mixed; ltoil it five minutes, then strain it through a sieve, 
and put it to the cutlets. Some browning may be added, 
t< >g slier with mushroom or walnut-catchup, or lemon-pickle. 

.1 Gentian Side-Dish. —Boil eight eggs quite hard, and 
when cold, cut them in two, lengthways. Take the yolks 
out very carefully, pa^s them through a fine sieve, and 
mix them well with half a pint of cream, (or more if re¬ 
quired,) and then add pep [ter, salt and herbs. Pour this 
n\n v into a very flat pie-disli that will stand heat, and placo 
the white half-eggs carefully in it, arranging them in the 
firm of a *tar, °r any other pattern preferred. Fill up the 
vacancy left in them by the yolkB having boon removed with 
the same mixture, and strew a few bread-crumbs over them. 
Bake this very slightly, just enough to give it a bright 
yellow color, and servo it up in the dish in which It has been 
baked. 

F.icandellans .—Mince the lean of cold lamb or veal very 
fiuoly; soak a large elice of crumb of bread in boiling milk; 
mash it and mix it with the minced meat; also a beaten 
egsr. some boiled chopped parsley and thyme, a little grated 
lomon-peel, pepper, and salt. Make it into small, flat cakos,- 
and fry them in butter or lard. Servo them up dry on a 
sa'riette, with good gravy. 

Veal-Cutlets, to Pry. —Cut the veal into small pieces, bent 
them a little before dipping them into egg beaten up with 
salt, next sprinkle with Lread-crumbs; fry the cutlets till 
they are of a light brown in boiling lard; servo them with 
wine gravy or mushroom-sauce, and garnish with slices of 
ham or rashers of bacon. Forcemeat or pork sausages form 
an excellent accompaniment to a dish of veal-cutlets. 

Vml Sausage*. —Chop equal quantities of lean veal and 
fat bacon, a handful of sage, a little salt, pepper, and a few 
anchovies. Beat all in a mortar, and, w hen used, roll and 
try it, and serve with fried sippets, or on stewed vegetables. 


t Brisket of Beef Stuffed.— A piece weighing eight pounds 
5 requires about five or six hours to boil. Make a dressing of 
| bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, and 
< one onion, chopped fine, and mixed with an egg. Put tho 
) dressing in between the fat and lean of the beef; and sew 
| it up tight; flour the cloth; pin the beef up very tight in it; 
^ boil it five or six hoars. When it is done, take the cloth off, 
j and press it until it is cold. This is to be cut in thin slices, 

! and eaten cold. 

^ VEGETABLES. 

Parsnip Fritters. —Boil the parsnips in salted water so as 
< to flavor them through; make a light batter; cut them 
i round and dip them in the batter. Have ready hot lard; 
/ take them up with a tablespoon, and drop them in while 
s tho lard is boiling; when they rise to the surface turn 
\ them; when browned on both sides, take them out; let 
i them drain, and set them in the oven to keep hot. Serve 
] with broiled, fried, or roast meats or fowls. 

I Timbale of Macaroni. —Boil pipe macaroni in water until 
5 tender enough to cut into pieces about an inch long; lino 
< a mould with these bits, putting them so that the hollow 
] part shall be at the top and sides of the mould; they must 
i fit close together all round the mould. Make a mince of 
\ any kind of meat, with a couple of yolks of eggs, fill tho 
? mould with this, and boil for twenty minutes; serve with 
j white sauce poured round. 

> Fried Potatoes. —Pare and cut the potatoes in thin slices; 
£ let them stand in cold water. Shake them in a dry towel 
‘ till perfectly drained. Then drop them into very hot fat, 

< enough to float them. (The fat from suet is best.) Shako 
< and turn them till brown, keeping them very hot. Dip out 
j with a skimmer, and salt them a little. If properly done, 

\ they will bo crisp and delicious. 

j To Dress Salads for Dinner. —Look over, carefully, the 
\ tender, half-blanchod leaves of lettuce; cut them slightly; 

} make a dressing of the yolk of hard-boiled eggs, mixed mue- 
< tard, black pepper, butter and vinegar. Boil two or three 
j eggs more than are needed for the sauce; slice the whites 
? aud yolks together; lay them on the dish, and pour over 
\ the whole the sauce. 

j Potato-Balls. —Mix mashed potatoes with the yelk of an 
< egg, roll them into balls; flour them, or egg and bread- 
) crumb them, aud fry them in clean dripping, or brown them 

i in a Dutch-oven. 

DESSERTS. 

Boiled Rice and Apples is a favorite dish in some families. 

< The rice should be boiled in a saucepan with sliced apples 
| and dried currants. When the rice has absorbed all the 
'< water, and is perfectly soft, the apples and currants ore 
; generally sufficiently cooked. The mixture should be sent 
< to table either in a basin or pie-dish. Ono of the best rice- 
< puddings for a family is composed of milk, and rice, and suet, 
i without eggs. The proportions are six ounces of washed 
rice to three ounces of flnely-shred beef-suet, and a pint and 
a half of milk, flavored with nutmeg, and sweetened with 
sugar. Now that milk is unusually expensive, it is an 
economical plan to let the rice swell in about half a piut of 
water before adding the milk. 

Baked Suet-Pudding is excellent prepared in the following 
way: To a pound of flour add, by degrees, six ounces of finedy- 
chopped suet, and four eggs, together with as much milk as 
will make a firm but not over thick batter. This mixture 
should be beat until the lost moment of placing it in tho 
oven (a buttered dish will, of course, l>e necessary.) If pro¬ 
perly mixed, the pndding will rise considerably in baking, 
and should bo sent to table immediately. Syrup is the usual 
accompaniment to this pndding. 

Plum-Pudding. —Ono pound of flour, one pound of plums, 
one pound of suet, half a pound moist sugar, half a pound 
of molasses, ono carrot, gratod, ono pint of milk; spices to 
taste. To l>e boiled fivo bourn. 
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Mince-Meat. Stone and chop two pounds of raisins, wash, < China Orange-Tart.—G rats tho peel of one orange, and 
dry, and pick three pounds of currants, and mince very finely J put tho juice with it, (keeping away the pips,) also the juice 
three pounds of best beef-suet; slice two ounces of candied \ and peel of half a lemon, quarter of a pound of sugar, two 
lemon-peel, the same quantity of candied citron aud orange- \ ounces of butter, carefully melted, two eggs, leaving out ono 
pool; grate one small nutmeg; pare, core, and mince half a of the whites; beat them well together, aud having lined a 
dozen sound apples; chop up very fine the rind of two j tart tin with thin paste, fill it with tho mixture, and bake 
lemons, and squeeze in the juice of one; mix all well to- it a quarter of an hour, or a little more if requisite, 
gether with two pounds of moist sngar, and pour in half a j Pudding-Sauce.— Pare a lemon very thin; boil it with a 
pint of brandy the last thing, when all the ingredients are j quarter of a pint of water, aud twoo unces of moist sugar 
well blended; press the whole into a jar, carefully exclude f or a quarter of an hour. Take out tho peel, and add one 
the air, and the mince-meat will keep for any reasonable 5 ounce of butter, and a small tablespoonful of flour. Allow it 
length of time. ? to boil a minute. Remove it from the fire, and add a glass 

Boston Ap}>l<-Pudding. —Peel a dozen and a half of good 5 of Marsala or sweet wine, 
apples; take out the cores, cut them small, put into a stew- > Sponge-Cake Pudding.—Stain sponge or other plain cake 
pan that will just hold them, with a little water, a little j may be made into a nicer pudding by crumbling it into a 
dnnaraon, two cloves, and the peel of a lemon; stew over a j little more than a pint of milk and two or three beaten 
slow fire till quite soft; then sweeten %itb moist sugar, and ) eggs, and baking it. Sauce—sugar and butter beaten to- 
pass it through a hair-sieve; add to it the yolks of four eggs j gether. 

and one white, a quarter of a pound of good butter, half a j cakes 

nutmeg, the peel of a lernon, grated, and the juice of a lemon; S 

beat all well together; lino the inside of a pie-dish with good \ urrant-Cake. Take two pounds of flour, half a pound of 
puff-paste; put in the pudding, and bake half an hour. 5 gutter rubbed in the flour, half a pound of moist sugar, a 

Batter-Pudding* arc seasonable at all times. In tho spring, feW caraway-seeds, three or four tablespoonfuls of yeast, and 
when fresh fruit is scarce, it is an economical plan to mix $ a ma< * 0 a MUo warm. Mix all together, and 

the fruit with batter. Green gooseberries and currants i ^ ** 8tant * an hour or two at the fire to rise; then beat it 
make an excellent pudding in this way. In tho winter, also, \ U P w ‘*h three eggs and half a pound of currants. Put it in 
a dish of apples, peeled and cored, and covered with batter, \ a t ‘ u ’ au( * two hours in a moderato oven, 
are an agreeable change. Another economical mode of \ ^O^t Seed-Cake Without Butler. —The yolks of six and 
using apples is to place alternate layers of bread and butter, j "hites of three eggs should be beaten well for luilf an hour; 
and apples in a pie-dish. Tho apples shonld be previously j them four ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, 

boiled and sweetened. When the dish is full, the pie should } e ^ht ounces of dried flour, and a few caraway-seeds. Stir 
be baked iu the oven, with an inverted dish on tho top. < ^ 10 W ^°^ e wo ^ together, and put it in a tin or basin lined 
Hamilton Pudding.-Cut five slices of bread, take tho J with writin g-paper buttered. Half an hour wUl bake it, if 
crust off, and butter them thickly. Butter the mould, and < t ^ ie °' cn ** quick. 

place one slice in the bottom; spread it thickly with straw- ( Lcui/tn Gingerbread. Grato tho rinds of two or three 
berry-jam, lay another slice over, and spread it with mar- i Unions, and add the juice to a glass of brandy; then mix the 
malade; repeat with the others, covering with the fifth slice, < lemon in ono pound of flour; make a hole in tho 

buttered side down. Bent up four eggs, and odd a*> much l ^ our ’ P our in half a pound of molasses, half a pound of 
milk as, with the eggs, will soak into tho bread, and boil for < Gutter, melted, the lemon-juice ami brandy, and mix all up 
an hoar. Layers of fresh fruit, instead of jam, make this a ] together with half an ounce of ground ginger, aud quarter 
delicious summer pudding. j uu ouu o Cayenne pepper. 

Cranberry- Tart. —Take half a pint of cranberries, pick j _____ 

them from the stems, and throw them into a saucepan, with < 

half a pound of white sngar nihl a spoonful of water; let > FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 

them come to a boil; then stand them on the hob, while you Fig. i.-!Iouse or Carriage Dress of Write \lp vc\ - 
peel and cut up four large apples; put a rim of light paste The skirt is long and quite plain. A Roman sash encircles 
round your dish; strew in the apples; pour the cranberries • the waist and ties behind. 

over them; cover with a lid of crust, and bake for an hour, j Flo . „._Walking Dress of Deep Corn-Colored Merino 
F«,r a pudding, proceed in the same manner with the fruit, j trimmed with wide black braid. 8carlet merino sac,no' 
and boil it in a basin or cloth. J trimmed also with black braid. Felt hat, ornamented with 

Pitan-Pudding .—Ono pound of currants, half a pound of > peacock's feathers, 
raisins, well chopped, one pound of suet, finely chopped, half j Fra. m.-E vexing Dress of Apple-Green Silk onm- 
tlw peel of a lemon, grated, quarter of a pound of moist ment *d down tho front with silk embroidery and a’bow of 
sugar, two ounces of candied peel, two tablespoonfuls of J whitc i aoc . The ^ re aro trimmeil ^ a cnrdin? , of 

bread-crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, eight eggs, half ' silk and flat buttons, surrounded with narrow lace, 

the whites, a wineglass and a half full of brandy, two glasses J The l>ody is cut open in front, ornamented with embroidery 
of sherry wine; mix well together the night before. This < and small lace bows on the shoulders. The trimmings at 
quantity makes two puddings, and they must be boiled eight the top of the sleeve and the waistband are of pearls. 
k° Drg * J Fig. iv.-—Walking Dress of Steel-Colored Poplin over a 

Puffs of Preferred Fruit .—Roll ont a quarter of an inch ; ailk skirt of light Bismnrk-colored silk. The upper-skirt 
thick, good puff-paste, and cut it into pieces four inches ; and sacqtio aro trimmed with bands of Bismark-solored silk 
square; lay a small quantity of any kind of jam on each, \ and steel-colored fringe. Steel-colored felt hat, with Bis- 
double them over, and cut them into square, triangle, or, ; mark-colored trimming. 

with a tin cutler, half-moons; lay them with paper on a J Fig. v.—Ball Dress of White Tarletan.—T he under¬ 
baking-plate, ice them, bake them about twenty' minutes, ; skirt, which is very much gored, has four deep puffings, and 
taking care not to color the icing. j the upper-skirt is looped up behind with a broad pink sarh. 

PUato-Fowr .—Boil some cinnamon, lemon-peel, and sugar, J Fig. vi.—Carriage or House Dress op Maize-Colored 

in a quart of milk; strain, and stir it with three tabic- Silk, with a deep casaque over it. Both tho dress and cusaqiie 
tjKvjnfols of potato-flour, previously mixed smooth with a are ‘rimmed with ivy-leaves in mauve silk and black lace. 
Lttie cold milk; stir it till it be nearly cold; add four well- : Fra. vn.— Walking Dress of Black 8ilk.— Tho under 
t*aten eggs, a glass of sweet wine, or two tablospoonfuls of j petticoat is trimmed with bands and bows of black idlk. 
spixiM, aad a little marmalade. Bake it in a Dutch-oven. ' The upper-skirt is looped up with black silk bows, and trim- 
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mod with a fringe. The short paletot is ornamented to cor¬ 
respond. 

General Remarks. —Cloth walking dresses, trimmed with 
fm , are tho novelties of the season, the bands of fur are very 
narrow, and it is sparingly used. Velveteen is very much 
worn, not only for paletots, but for entire walking cos¬ 
tumes. The^ velveteen dresses are made sufficiently long 
to coiue to the top of tho iustcp, not showing any under¬ 
skirt, and are-without any trimming whatever. Wo have 
seen two beautiful ones, one of a rich dark blue, and tho 
other of violet. These are, of course, most suitable for 
young ladies; whilst gray, brown, and black, can be worn 
by a w oman of any age. Block silk skirts, w orn over bright- 
oolored petticoats, or trimmed with some brilliant color, aro 
al-o favorite walking dresses. « 

Wins Flat Braid and fringes aro rather newer trimmings 
than bias bands of silk, and are a good deal used. These 
wide braid? ore very suitable for the heavy poplins, serges, 
or velveteens (if trimming is used for the latter.) All these 
heavy materials aro usually cut straight, or only scalloped. 
The lighter silks are more stylish, and looped up or tied. 

Petticoats Made op Silk are often trimmed with ono bias 
fl.injee a quarter of a yard deep, or two or three narrow 
flounce-*, cut bias, and either pinked out at tho edge or 
hemmed. 

One of tho most stylish walking costumes which we have 
wen is of black velveteen, worn over a rich black silk pet¬ 
ticoat with a flounce. The velveteen dress is cut in the 
redingote, or polonais>o style, slightly full in tho back, and 
fastened around tho waist with a broad silk sash edged with 
fringe. Tho dress is larger at the back than in front, and is 
fastened at the sides. Some wear the skirts of those redin- 
gotes open in front. 

The 3Hrie Antoinette Ficnv is a beautiful addition to 
silk walking dresses, or to any dress of not too heavy a ma¬ 
terial. Tho proportions are equal to those of a mantle, form 
a novelty upon walking dresses; they are tied at the back 
with rounded lapels. They are made of black glace silk or 
gl ow-grain, with a pleated ruche ail round, and also of ma¬ 
terial similar to the dress. They aro suitable especially for 
young Iftilics and children. 

S v.suEd, as we observed in our December number, are vory 
much woru. If the ribbon-sash cannot be procured, silk of 
twenty or tyventy-fwo inches wade is usually taken, ent in 
two and pinked, and used for the purpose. Some of these 
wishes have email bows on each end, others are gathered 
together at the ends, and finished with tassels. 

Bodies of Dresses begin to show some variety. Some are 
slightly open in front, as in Fig. III., in our fashion-plate, 
others are square, some slightly full, others with plaits from 
the shoulder to the middle of the cho-t, (the old “Grecian 
waist ■,") in fact, anything which is fancied i: worn. 

Skikte are still very much gored, and are being more 
trimmed. Narrow flounces, about tlireo inches deep, or one 
a quarter of a yard dcop, are among the newest 
trimming. 

Sleeves still continuo close and long; though we are con¬ 
stantly told that the wide, open sleeve will be worn. 

Brocaded Silks are so expensive that they cannot become 
general. They really cost but little more when made home, 
liocause they require so little trimming: but few persons 
think of this when purchasing. Roses, jiatiKies, marguerites, 
lilies, convolvulus, fern-leaves, jonquils, and even birds and 
insects are on the new brocaded dresses. 

One of the prettiest evening dresses which we have reen 
is of blue silk, with an India muslin over-dress, edged with 
lace and looped up with pink roses. Another beautiful ono 
for an older person was of pale gray glace silk, was orna¬ 
mented with long lapels of black lace, rounded off at tho 
bottom, and fastened upon the dress with small bunches of 
red rises, veiled over with tulle. The low bodice bad a 
bur the of black lace, with bunches of roses to eorre-ipmd. 


Loose sleeves of gray silk lined with white, and under-sleeves 
of lace. Coiffure of red roses and black lace. 

Bridal Dresses are usually but little trimmed, and satin 
is the favorite material. Tho tulle veil is very long and full, 
and is made to fall over the face. Bridemaid's dresses aro 
always of white, trimmed with colors, sashes, aud flowers to 
correspond. } 

Paletots, for full dres< aro made longer than they were 
lost year. Many of them are cut to reach almost to the feet, 
aud heavily trimmed with lace; they aro not very full, but 
follow the shape of tho dress. For ordinary wear they are 
much shorter; many of them are shorter at the back than 
in front, whoro they have square mantilla ends. Most of 
tho new paletots have small standing-up collars, cut in 
points about the neck. Cloths of all colors are worn. 

Bonnets aro of an innumerable variety of shapes. The 
Fanchon is still worn, and is really much tho prettiest; but 
tho “ baby bonnet,” with a half flat crown, is tho newest. 
The new bonnets aro not so flat in front as they were earlier 
in the season, as they have a raised appearance given them 
by a coronet or plaiting of velvet in front, and these coro¬ 
nets are usually covered by jet ornaments if the bonnets are 
dark. Small falls of tulle or laco usually cover the back 
hair, and tulle, blonde, or real laco lappets pass from the 
ears of tho bonnet, and aro confined in front by a bow or 
fancy pin. The strings are all narrow, some tying so as not 
to show at all, like the old-fashioned “cap-strings” to a bon¬ 
net. Feathers are moro worn than they havo been for several 
winters. 

Hats of felt and black velvet are trimmed with small 
bright wings, and lined with velvet either of the color of 
the hat, or of the wing. 

The IIair is not dressed so high at tho back as formerly, 
but is raised a good deal iu front. Long curls we much 
worn with evening dresses; they take away the apparently 
greatTength from the “chignon” to the nape of the neck. 

Boots aro articles of much importance now that short 
dresses are worn. Tlioy ore usually pointed with fancy 
stitching, and made to fit far up aljove the aukle; the heel 
is vory high, and for walking tho sole is very thick. 

In Jewelry the latent caprice is Russia leather ornaments. 
These arc more remarkable for the pretty workmanship 
than for elegance or becomingness. Long ear-rings are still 
worn; and lockets are us much in fashion as ever. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—-A Little Girl’s Dress of White Cashmere, em¬ 
broidered in colors. Whito cashmere jacket called tho 
Brctonne , embroidered like the dress. 

Fio. ii.—DresS of Pink Silk, with a flounce around the 
bottom, headed with black velvet. Tho body and sleeves 
are ornamented to correspond. Black silk over-skirt, each 
breadth cut in deep scallops, with the point cut off. 

Fig. iii.—Blue Silk Dress, trimmed with four very nar¬ 
row flounce*. Six black silk talw, rounded, and a black silk 
body, trimmed with narrow blue flounces. A blue ruffle and 
belt around the waist. 

Fig. iv.— Suit for a Boy. —The trousers, jacket, vest, aud 
gaiters are all of fawn-colored cashmere. The jacket is 
ornamented with black braid. 

General Remarks. —Children's costumes, of gray poplin 
or cashmere, composed of two plain gored skirts and a small 
paletot, aro trimmed with narrow jardiniere braid, that is, 
braid of all colors. This braid is often accompanied by a 
Tom-Thumb fringe to correspond. 

Some kcw jackets aro made of white cloth, and orna¬ 
mented in the brdanmt style, not with embroidery, but 
with strips of crimson or blue cloth put on tho j>oekcts, 
front, sleeves, etc., just where tho Bret mins embroidery is 
employed. Others only cord or pipo strips of white with 
: jloued silk, and put them on in the same way. 
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DINNER DRESS. COLLAR AND CUFF. 
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He 

! mied 

bad he asked advice of me, that it was very 
>3r policy to carry about a person so much 
**** attractive than himself.. If Mr. Otis wero 
^-looking, Mr. Lorimer was superb. Just 
tall, stately form, the deep, dark eyes, the 
Vol. LIII.—7 
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she said. 

“les, ma’am,” I answered, “very pleasant.” 
I was ashamed of the color that I felt creeping 
and tingling up into my cheeks. “I hope you 
will think the same,” I added, with an effort. 
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•‘He is very rich and very good-looking, 
Amy,’ 5 BAid Mrs. Lawrence. “You can’t do 
better than to captivate him. I give you full 
leave as far as I am concerned.” 

“Thank you,” I responded, smiling; “but 
are you sure he is at liberty? Has not such a 
prize been secured by some one before now?” 

“I think not; indeed, I am quite sure ofr it. 
You have only to go in and win.” 

I made no disclaimer, though this kind of 
conversation did not really please me; it hardly 
coincided with my ideas of delicacy. Not very 
consistent, you may say, since I was not too 
delicate to think about it. But, then, who ever 
ia consistent ? I did not pretend to be. I thought 
a good deal about Mr. Otis for the next three or 
four days; wondered what his own style might 
be, and what he preferred in women. Perhaps 
he liked blondes best. No matter. I had toler¬ 
able confidence in my own ability to teach him 
to admire brunettes. 

He came at last, and Mrs. Lawrence gave a 
party in his honor. She was always giving par¬ 
ties. if she could find excuse; a temper of mind 
that, you may imagine, made her popular with 
the young folks of the neighborhood. I wore 
ray prettiest dress, and looked well enough; so, 
at least, the mirror said when I consulted it; and 
no eyes that met mine spoke any contradiction. 

1 went down stairs a trifle excited, though out¬ 
wardly serene. It seemed as if the meeting Mr. 

| this might bo a turning-point in my fate. 

Just so much we know of what is going to 
happen. I forgot his very existence in five 
finales. 

I He had not come alone; a friend had accom- 
| j mied him, Mr. Lorimer. I could have told 
| -iin, had he asked advice of me, that it was very 
Mr policy to carry about a person so much 
^>re attractive than himself. If Mr. Otis were 
£>«i-looking, Mr. Lorimer was superb. Just 
tall, stately form, the deep, dark eyes, the 
Y«l. LIII.—7 


l broad, white brow, with which girls fit out a 
! hero of romance. 

< He was introduced; we talked together. 0f 
5 what, do you ask? I don’t know, indeed. Of 
\ anything that came up—the weather, the place, 
| the company. Ho was not the kind of man to 
diverge into side-paths of sentiment or poetry. 
Y'et some people can give a charm to common¬ 
places; some eyes, some voices, have poetry in 
j their very glance and tone, no matter what they 

I say. That sounds fanciful, perhaps—but let it 
stand. It is true, in my experience. 

The evening passed, and I went homo; mother 
was sitting up for me, as usual. I told her there 
, was never such a delightful party. She asked 
\ in what it differed from our ordinary gatherings. 
i I could not say; there were music and dancing, 
j ns always; only it happened to be so very plca- 
< sant! Being a housekeeper, she inquired about 
j refreshments. Did we have ice-cream, and was 
the cake \inade at home, or ordered from tlfe 
city? Oh! we’had ice-cream, of course, I said; 
j or no, I wasn't certain—but it was probable, 
^ was it not? , Mrs. Lawrence always had it. As 
j for the cake, I couldn’t say; I really did not no- 
| tice. 

\ Mother looked surprised, but made no com- 
\ ment. “And how did you like this cousin,” 
| she asked; “this Mr. Otis, that we have heard 
i so much of?” I did not know; I had hardly 
! seen him. IVe were introduced, I believed, but 
! that was all. “But I can tell you of an acquaint- 
! anco that I did make, mother—Mr. Lorimer.” I 
( paused, and did not care to expatiate upon the 
\ subject. 

< Mother gave a little smile, and then looked 
j grave. “Y'ou found him pleasant, I suppose,” 
i she said. 

s “l r es, ma’am,” I answered, “very pleasant.” 
11 was ashamed of the color that I felt creeping 
l and tingling up into my cheeks. “I hope you 
i will think the same,” I added, with an effort. 
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“He asked if he might call to-morrow, and I > 
said yes.” As it was late, I hade good-night. 

Why could not the evening end as it begun? | 
Why must one be obliged to stop and think in- \ 
stead of floating on in pure enjoyment? Who s 
was Mr. Lorimcr? and would it do to find him > 
so delightful? What had become of all my fan- > 
cies about Mr. Otis? How immeasurably insig- j 
nificant did the man appear, he who had filled j 
so large a space in my plans that very morning! > 
I was a little frightened. I said to myself, “You \ 
must be careful. You know you can't marry a \ 
poor man, however enchanting he may be.” < 

Why, you ask ? Because I had long before j 
decided that I had seen enough of poverty. It S 
had been an inmate of our dwelling from my s 
earliest remembrance. We belonged, indeed, \ 
to the gentry of the place, if you w'ill not laugh j 
at me for speaking so about a little country- > 
town: but no one else was, or appeared to be, so \ 
limited. We had shelter, and food, and cloth- j 
ing, to be sure; but everywhere, in everything, i 
we stopped just short of what -was pleasant; the \ 
plainest necessaries were all we could accom- j 
plish. I sighed for something that should em-j 
hellish life; I hoped one day to achieve it—for 
I thought I held the golden key that would 
unlock all treasures, and leave me to enrich 
myself at will. I was handsome, and knew it. It 
is so long ago that there is no harm in speaking 
of it now. My olive cheek mantled with a rose- 
red flush; my profile might have been copied for 
a cameo; large, lustrous eyes, dark, shining 
hair lit up and framed my beauty. This was 
my capital; I meant to make the most of it. Not 
tfiat I ever thought of marrying for money; no, 
indeed! Oh! the gay arrogance of youth! I 
was to have everything; love and splendor, 
hearts-ease and luxury. All would come in 
time; but meanwhile it would never do to find 
a poor man charming! 

I made a sort of compromise with myself. I 
knew nothing of Mr. Lorimer, had never heard 
his name before; for aught I could tell he was 
a millionaire. I must inform myself. He might 
prove as eligible as he was agreeable. If not— 
I must avoid him, that was all. 

This does not look very pleasant, written down 
in black and white; but so I settled it. Having 
thus arranged for future prudence, I w r as at 
liberty to recall the evening’s happiness, to dwell 
on certain glances, to wonder if such and such 
remarks had special meaning, or were at the 
service of any lady Mr. Lorimer encountered. 

There was soon an end to dreaming. Break¬ 
fast was hardly over the next day when Mary 
Orme came in. She was just the one to tell me 


all I wished to know—a girl that heard every" 
thing, and repeated it as fast as she heard it 
She rallied me on being so “taken up,” as she 
expressed it, at the party, and neglecting the 
lion of the evening. 

“Why should not Mr. Lorimer be as much a 
lion as the other?” I inquired. 

“He is good-looking,” she admitted; “not 
that I admire him as I do Mr. Otis. I always 
prefer fair men. But one is rich, and the other 
poor. It’s a choice between Fifth Avenue and a 
garret. Oh! you need not look so vexed! Per¬ 
haps not a garret, exactly, but very plain doings, 
indeed. Mrs. Lawrence told me about him. He 
is a young lawyer, just getting into practice; 
very promising, and all that. But, bless me! 
how many promising young lawyers there are 
that one never hears of a Bccond time! Not that 
I suppose it would make any difference to you— 
you’re such a romantic thing!” 

“I wish you would choose yopr terms a little 
better,” I said, not half as savagely as I felt. 
“What have you ever seen in me of tho moon¬ 
struck, maudlin sort, that you should fix such an 
epithet upon me?” 

“Take care that you don’t justify it, that's 
all,” she said, nodding with a look of wisdom. 
Then mother came in, and tho conversation 
changed. 

“Justify it,” indeed! Of course, I wasn’t 
going to do that. When Mr. Lorimer called, I 
tried to be extremely cool and self-possessed. I 
must be on my guard against that happy out¬ 
flow of spirits, that careless yielding to the im¬ 
pulse of the hour, which had made last night so 
pleasant. Yet I was glad to see him—glad and 
flattered. At one moment I behaved too coldly ; 
that would never do; rudeness was inexcusable. 

In trying to avoid it, I passed, perhaps, the 
limit I had set myself. Then mother, I was 
sure, would notice anything peculiar; this em¬ 
barrassed me yet more. I grew impatient for hi 3 
departure; yet, when he was gone, felt grieved 
and angry with myself. 

I could not go on thus; I had sense enough 
left to see that. If I had not sufficient self-com¬ 
mand to treat him rationally, I must keep out of 
his way. The next time that we met, I gave the 
brightest answers to everything he said, and 
left his neighborhood as quickly as I could. It 
was prudent, doubtless, but not pleasant. How¬ 
ever, when the evening ended, I was able t o 
praise my own discretion; and wish, with all 
| my heart, that there were no occasion for it. 

; A day or two after we had a picnic down the 
| lake. We went in boats—a merry party. Mr. 
* Lorimer was very troublesome. It would seem 
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ibat’ he liked to be with me, and indulged the J “Because I am poor. I can’t afford it.” 
preference, knowing no reason why he should > ‘.‘You must be poor, indeed,” he said, gravely, 
IroC I was unable to avoid him without rude- j “if you cannot afford the feelings natural to 
ness, and, perhaps, was not sorry that prudence, ! your years.”. 

‘for once, must have the go-by. It was such a! This seemed like a rebuke, and vexed me. 
happy day; I enjoyed it all the more in that it > What right had he take that tone? “I don't 
was a stolen pleasure—a something that I must > say it is of set purpose,” I replied. “People are 
not have again. We spread our table-cloths i different, you know. Romance is very pretty, 
upon the grass, and set forth the feast; encoun- j no doubt; but so are some realities. I believe , 
tered a hundred inconveniences, and made light j in these last devoutly.” 

of alL The meal over, coffee was served. Mr. ) “I congratulate you on your prudence,” he 
Lorimer handed me a fragrant cup, and seated j said, pointedly; after that I felt a difference in 
himself at my side. \ his manner. What had I spoken? Merc non- 

“Delightful, isn’t it?” he said, glancing at the ! sense, such as any girl might utter. So I told 
waving tree-tops and bright lake. “What a re- \ myself; but I did not so mean it, nor did he so 
Bsh there is in this gipsy freedom, after being ; understand me. 

pent up for months in brick and mortar 1,” \ Thenceforth I had no further trouble with 

“You arc rather Bohemian, I fear.” j him. It was hard. I don't think I could have 

“Not at all. But there is a sort of ‘vagram’ J kept on my way had he not aided me so well, 
instinct that awakens in such scenes; an inherit- j Had he followed me about, persisted in atten- 
ance from the old days when the race dwelt in 
tents. Have you never felt it?” 

“ Never. I should not fancy tent-lifo in the 
least.” 

“Are you sure? Don’t you feel the charm of 
that unfettered, wandering existence? To rise \ by me, would be pained by my behavior. I had 
in the morning without the least idea where you a sense of guilt, of something like cruelty, in 
shall rest at night; to go forth, impelled by < determining to set him aside and think of him 
nothing but your own will; to linger or depart j no more. I mignt have spared myself all trou- 
from any spot, just as the humor prompts? LIovv \ ble on that head. His feelings were safe, out of 
different from the hard recurrence of our con- j my power to wound. Ho was attentive to the 
ventional ways! Life would have no chance to j other girls, especially to Mary Ormc. Me he let 
grow stale amidst this freqwent change and ab- \ alone. This was what I had decreed; aifd surely 
solute freedom.” v j such a result should have been gratifying; but 

“I doubt your being so free,” I said. “You \ it did not gratify me. I begun to be really 
would have to consult the welfare of the herds, \ spiteful at Mary Orme. I remembered what 
and go where they had pasturage and water. I she had said about admiring Mr. Otis. “Oh, 
Bondage at once! And there would be no easy- j yes!” I thought, “she would call Caliban, with 
chairs in the tents—and when dinner-time came, \ money, handsomer than Apollo w ithout it! Mer- 
oh! what woeful wants you would experience!” j cenary creature!” Here, conscience arotlscd, N 
“Perhaps you are right—if we must come j made some unpalatable remarks. I had very 
down to details.” \ little to say, she averred, about anybody being 

“That is always my way of looking at things,” < mercenary. Besides, was not Mary now vindi- 
I said. “I am matter-of-fact, entirely.” < eating herself from such aspersions? pid sho 

“Young ladies often tell us so,” he replied; s not show far more interest in Mr. Lorimer than 
“but, of course, we never believe it. They do s in his richer friend? This view of the case 
not expect that we should.” I suited me no better. I am afraid I w'ould rather 

“Indeed! But I expect it, because it is so.” \ have had him entrapped, for a time, by a heart- 
“Don’t!” he said, with a little lazy smile. “ a! ' less manoeuverer, than have believed her lion- 
touch of romance is as native to youth and beauty estly in love with him. 

as the bloom to fruit.” j What would I not have given to know his 

Well—this was surely a good time to declare ; feelings! Mary was a pleasant girl; rather 
myself. “To youth in some circumstances, per-j pretty, very clever; and men were so fickle! 
haps,” I answered; “not to me. 1 look at the ) “Let him go,” I said, “if he wants to go—if he 
world in the most prosaic fashion possible.” } can console himself so soon!” Be sure I bitterly 
^Wby so?” he asked. “Why do you insist' reprobated such fickleness, 
on brushing off the charm so early?” > If he could change with so much ease, it ccr- 


tion, I should have been obliged to yield, spite 
of ever so many resolutions; but I was never 
tempted. I had felt some twinges of conscience 
in adopting my plan of operations; I did be¬ 
lieve in my heart that Mr. Lorimer was attracted 
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tainly did not become me to mope and pine; 
particularly as I had taken such pains to bring 
this very state of things about. And the world 
stood just where it did before; poverty was just 
as painful, affluence just as much to bo desired, 
though I had lost sight, in some measure, of the 
tuuth. I set myself seriously to cultivating Mr. 
Otis. He was good-looking, as Mary had said, 
and intelligent. Very well-disposed, too, to be 
gallant, if one offered him a crumb of encourage¬ 
ment occasionally. Other girls could be inte¬ 
rested in him; why should not I, and take the 
good of it? I tried faithfully. Oh! but it was 
weary work! He used to stand at my side, chat¬ 
ting and playing with my bouquet, and any 
looker-on supposed, no doubt, that we found 
each other exceedingly agreeable; and all the 
time I hardly knew a word that he was saying. 
My mind was busy with the one endless theme— 
does he like her—does she care for him—will it 
come to anything? I watched them as closely 
as I could, but arrived at nothing satisfactory. 
Sometimes I thought one way, sometimes an¬ 
other. I wondered if Mr. Otis likewise had his 
own little by-play while he seemed so devoted 
to me. 

I grew pale and thinner with this constant 
worry. It was bad enough now. But what if 
we were parted utterly ? I began to doubt the 
wisdom of my stern resolves. Poverty was not 
so dreadful, after all; there were worse things 
in the world. Mother was not an unhappy 
woman,'spite of her cares and her privations; 
and we •might not be so verypoor—there was 
always a hope of rising. Yet, take it at the very 
worst, could we not bear it together ? At that I 
flushed, half with joy and half with shame. 

I fell in love presently with a picture I had 
conjured from the future. A little house, low- 
walled and plain, but, ah! so exquisitely neat! 
Myself, in fresh wrapper and white apron, going 
about brightening, arranging, beautifying every¬ 
thing—for him? Then night-fall, the curtains 
drawn, the lamp soft-shining over books and 
work; his footstep at the door; the evening at 
his side, with all the world shut out! What 
could be more delicious than poverty like this? 

But how to realize these charming visions ? I 
had sent him from me, I could not go out of my 
way to seek him now. Yet might not look or 
manner convey some signal of relenting ? Would 
he not hail the change with joy? Yes, surely. 
I went in good heart about my work of recon¬ 
cilement. 

Only disappointment awaited me. I saw with 
terror that my timid wiles were all unnoticed, 
lie did not or would not understand. We were 
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I often thrown together; he neither sought nor 
avoided me; I had not even his resentment to 
build upon. His manner betokened nothing.but 

I complete indifference. 

I took long, restless rambles in those days, 
and came back wretched from them. One day 
we chanced to meet. He turned and kept on 
with me, talking rather fitfnlly. As happens in 
< such cases, we touched on dangerous themes. 

\ One word followed another, till suddenly he 
i stopped and stood in the path before me. 

< “Amy,” he said, seizing my hands in his, “do 
| you love me?” 

S I trembled from head to foot. I could not 
| speak. 

> “For I love you,” he said, “with my whole 
! heart L I cannot go on as we have been going 
S lately. You have understood me, I am sure, 
j from the very first night wo met. Did you not 

I ' read my heart when you warned me £rom you?” 
I could not answer in words. But I dreaded 
to drive him away again. I had long repented 
s of my foolish warning. I stole a beseeching 

i glance at him, as much as to say, “Spare me!” 
“Forgive me, dear,” he said. “I am un¬ 
generous to accuse you. I have been to blame. 

| Determined to appear indifferent, I have pre- 
\ tended to admire Mary Orme. Pride, and pique, 

\ and folly, had almost led me further—this chance 
\ meeting has saved me—I see now I can never 

I love any one but you.” 

“I am punished,” I said, softly. 

“We have both t>een punished,” he answered, 
s gently. “ We might have been so happy all this 
j while. I have been devoting myself to a woman, 
knowing, all along, that there was only a miser¬ 
able pretence of feeling with either of us. But 
you, you, Amy, are different;” and his voice 
thrilled me. “You could love me, darling—you 
do!" 

He drew me to him, as he spoke, and I did 
j not resist. I was ready to forgive and forget it 
\ all; for had I not been the most to blame? My 
\ head fell on his shoulder, and I burst into tears; 

< but they were tears of happiness, nevertheless, 
s Before we parted, I had told him all. I could 
\ not be fully happy till I had made my confes- 
| sion and been forgiven. How I had thought I 
\ could give my hand without my heart; how’ I 
< had been taught to fear poverty; and how, at 
\ last, I had found that I did not know myself. 

| “No, you are too noble,” he said. “It is not 
poverty, however, darling, that I ask you to 
l accept. If I am not as rich as Mr. Otis, I have, 
J at least, a sufficiency.” 

j I was doubly punished. I could not, after 
j all, make tho sacrifices for him I had planned; 
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for the “sufficiency’* proved to he a handsome $ 
fortune. Our marriage, which soon took place, > 
removed me forever out of the old atmosphere $ 
of want and limitation. Luxury surrounded me. \ 
My hu9band*s generosity even brightened the ? 
old home, and relieved my parents’ declining < 
years of many cares. All my early dreams were ! 
realized. i 

Mary Orme married Mr. Otis. She was never < 
in love with Mr. Lorimer, and had accepted his s 
attentions only to make me jealous; there are s 
such women. I am told that she and her hus- > 
band do not live happily together; but we never * 
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meet; and I do not know how much truth there 
is in the story. His life is irregular, and he is 
not good to her, it is said. 

My husband has risen to fame and eminence. 
We have everything that earth can atford. 1 
sometimes think I am too happy. Certainly 1 
am more happy than I deserve. 

When I think how near I came to losing it all. 
and making shipwreck, perhaps, of two lives, 1 
shudder, like one who wakes out of sleep, on the 
edge of a frightful precipice, and realizes that 
another step would have been fataL 
Yet surely I am not romantic. 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN IS DYING NOW. 

BT MARY W. MICKLES. 


« Beautt’s queen if dying now! 
While around her regal brow 
Icy folds are gathering fast— 
Beauty’s reign is nearly past; 

And her leal old forest knight, 
Who has worn her colon* bright, 
Lays aside the glittering sheen. 
Lest it mock his dying queeft; 

And with gray, uncovered head 
Marks tho light which oft lias shed 
Warmth and glory, fade away, 
Leaving shadows cold and gray. 
And when all of life has flown. 
With a deep and hollow moan. 

The strong arms are flung on high, 
Toward the cold and leaden sky. 
Tossing ever night and morn 
O’er the bent and writhing form; 


Seeking vainly some relief 
For his wiki and stormy grief 

Leaves, like vassals waiting near, 
Shrink and tremble, and in fear 
Hide in mossy hollows deep. 

There in loneliness to weep. 

Close they gather, whispering low 
O’er their monarch’s grief and woo; 
Soon their little life lias flown, 

Leaving him to grieve alone. 

Not alone; the solemn sea 
Wails its dirge-like melody; 

While the river, late so gay. 

Sobs along its darkened way. 

Andjwd winds, through wood and glen. 
Chant a mournful requiem. 


NOT IN VAIN. 

BY N. F. CARTER. 


Why this need of constant fighting 
Foes without and foes within ? 
Good for ill requiting— 

Love for sin f 

Why this freqnent need of weeping 
Over Itfo-work sadly done? 

Bitter harvests reaping. 

One by one ? 

Why this painful need of growing 
Stronger in tho Winter blast? 
Winds of sorrow blowing 
Keenly past? 

Why this need of daily crosses-^ 
Heavy burdens hard to hear? 
Thorns in greenest mosses— 

Pains in care? 

Why this need of self-denial. 
Crushing back the growing lust? 
Hours of sorest trial. 

Bowed in dust? 


Life, this chequered life, is wedded 
Unto darkness not in vain; 
Cores in griefs iihlwjdded. 

Toils in ]>ain! 

Trial, in its inundation, 

Rolling waves of sorrow in. 
Gives with resignation, 

Discipline! 

Pangs inwrought in every station 
May bo; in the niche they fill 
Pangs of transformation, 

If wo will I 

Dyiqg young, or dying hoary, 

They may, from an angry frown, 
Ripen into glory 

For our crown! 

We may, in our upward pressing, 
By them, as n holy leaven. 

And a Saviour’s blessing, 

Climb to Heaven! 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 

BY A 31 AX DA M. DOUGLAS, AUTIIOR OF “STEPIIEN DANE,” “IX TRUST,” 


COXTIXURD FROM PAGE 33. 


Mb. vT ardleigh and his foreman took a sur¬ 
vey of the ruins. The latter was energetic to a 
point of anger. The miscreant must and should 
he found. No one could believe it an accident. 
It was folly to talk of such a thing. 

“You’ll build again?” he said, presently. 

“I think so. I am settled here, and may 
as well remain;” but Mr. "VVardleigh sighed 
wearily. 

“It was a bad stroke! Spring trade coming 
on, too; and such a stock!” 

The workmen began to stroll in. Mr. "Ward- 
Jeigh had a kind word for them all. Indeed, 
it seemed as if their misfortune was more to him 
than his own; and the something in his face 
that had roused Dean’s suspicions, appealed to 
these men in a ditferent fashion—and they gave 
him a strong, generous sympathy. 

Evening papers were mostly in vogue in the 
town; so that night the inhabitants had the 
“incident” served up in the most comprehensive 
manner—the amount of loss, the insurance, the 
suspicions, and the reward, with numerous little 
details gathered by the indefatigable reporter. 
That there had been some villainy at the bottom 
of the affair was evident; and the authorities 
were implored to capture and make a salutary 
warning of the offender. 

Mr. IVardleigh had been full of business and 
perplexity all day—harassing interviews with 
< r.c and another, condolence and questions, until 
both mind and body were singularly worn. 
Clyde had hardly seen him. In the evening, 
after the last callor was dismissed, he threw 
himself on the sofa, and fell into an uneasy 
slumber. She noticed how he started at inter¬ 
vals, knitting his brows and clenching his hand. 

She had heard and read the full details; she 
had listened to Mary’s fervent hopes that the 
rascal might be caught. “ It’s a pity they can’t 
hang him!” the girl appended. As for herself, 
she could hardly tell whether she were in the 
body or out of the body. And, sitting there by 
her sleeping husband, she tried to decide what 
she really did believe. She could not shut out 
the vision of what she had seen. 

There was something eminently truthful and 
honest in Clyde’s nature. She wanted most of 
all to tell her husband the whole story; to ask 
108 


% him frankly what he was doing at the factory 
^ in the middle of the night. If he made a satis¬ 
factory explanation, her fears would be forever 
set at rest; she could go on loving him and 
honoring him. She could nestle close to his 
heart, her old place, and feci safe—at peace. 

< As she ran over this in her mind, tho course 

> appeared so easy. 

But it was not easy, there being another sido 
i to the affair. I ought to be able to tell you that 
Clyde Wardlcigh placed such implicit faith in 
J her husband that nothing would have convinced 
j her of his wrong doing. If any strange accusa¬ 
tion had come suddenly upon him, she would 
| have stood up boldly for him to the end. Or if 
5 she had not eecti that. 

If he teas innocent, and she almost believed 
him to be, such a question would be the grossest 
Sinsult she could offer him. He was not quick- 
[ tempered, or easily roused; but she knew any 

< real wound cut deeply; and once being spoken, 
j she could never recall it. And then, if he should 
S hesitate about the explanation; if he should 

> change color, or seem embarrassed? No! she 

> could not endure the agony of such knowledge, 
J it would be too black and bitter. Better go on 
i in uncertainty. So her lips were fatally sealed; 
j and although fierce and contrary emotions drag- 
? ged her hither and thither, she possessed a ccr- 
\ tain strand of stoical endurance. 

j A week passed slowly. Clyde kept herself 
| quiet, under pretence of not being very well; 
J in truth, she was ill in mind and body. Mr. 

$ AVardleigh was tender and affectionate; declared 

I he had allowed her to exert herself too much in 
entertaining the cousins; and that the fire had 
given her a severe nervous shock. He begged 
, her to have a physician, but she would not. 

? “Isn’t it homesickness, some of it?” he asked, 

I with an attempt at playfulness. “Not one of 
\ the familiar faces have you seen Bincc last July. 

: Suppose we send for Emily?” 

Emily was the liome-sister, verging on to 
; thirty—amostpadmirablc nurse and housekeeper. 

; But she had keen eyes, and tho thought of her, 
just now, made Clyde shiver. 

“No; I don’t want any one. A little rest is 
all I need.” 

Her usually sweet tones were sharpened by 
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the great strain upon her. And then her hus- 5 
band noted the tense lines about the mouth. 

“Clyde,” he said, gravely, “what is the 
matter?” 

“Nothing. How tiresome you are!” and she 
ty.rned her face over on the pillow, hiding it 
quite away from him. 

He turned from the sofa and took up a book. 
One such repulse was sufficient for him. He 
was not a resentful man, but a wound from one 
he loved smote his heart’s core. Did he really 
annoy Clyde by these attentions, that, after all, 
seemed not half of what it would have been his 
pleasure to give? Had he grown tiresome to 
her? 

He remembered his old fear of marrying one 
so young. Much of the freshness of youth had 
fallen out of his life, he knew; and even in that 
happy time of a year ago, there had crossed his 
mind a misgiving as to whether he should 
always be able to see the bright path she was 
born to walk in; never shadow it with any old 
ghosts of his own, for few men traverse these 
years without any attendant phantom. 'Oh! 
what has he done to pain or distress her, to 
render himself less necessary to her! This love 
was the one master-passion of his life. 

It was well that he had not been betrayed a 
few days ago into the weakness of sharing his 
burdens with her. One doesn’t set a vino to 
prop up a great tree. A smile crossed his face, 
in which there was a little bitterness, and a 
111 tie despair. 

As for poor Clyde, some hot tears fell upon 
the pillow, and she pressed her fingers upon 
her eye-halls to keep them back. She had 
spoken crossly when her husband was not at all 
at fault, broken a resolution sho had been proud 
of keeping hitherto. Her married sister, Kate, 
had laughed at her for her romantic notions. 

**Oh!” said she, “Frank and I often have a 
little tiff; hut we get over it, and go on just as 
well afterward.” 

That was not at all in unison with Clyde’s 
high aspirations. It did not seem possible that 
she ever could be fretful or impatient with her 
husband, so good and generous. Was he all she 
had thought him? Her mother had warned her 
against these extravagant expectations. There 
was crime, and folly, and weakness in the world; 
there was temptation on every hand. Since she 
had yielded so readily in her narrow sphere, 
he, with greater pressure, might take one step 
in a fatal course. Life was hard, though ten 
days ago it had looked so bright. 

t^tne one came in, and Clyde, glad to get 
away, went to her room—and so the breach, 


that a word might have healed, widened ip the 
atmosphere of silence and doubt. 

Her faint remnant of faith was destined to 
receive a cruel shock the next day. About noon 
three gentlemen called, and were ushered into 
the library, where Mr. Wardleigh sat discussing 
the plan of the new factory—for he had resolved 
to commence building at once. Mr. Wardleigh 
went away with them just as luncheon was an¬ 
nounced; and she sat down to her solitary meal. 
Some spell seemed to have fallen over the house; 
for all it was so clear and sunny out-of-doors, 
everything looked gray within. 

Clyde waited a long while, then let Mary clear 
away the dishes. She attempted a letter to her 
mother, but threw it aside impatiently. She 
took up her sewing, and the thread vexed her 
continually by knotting; she tried the piano, 
hut with no success. What a dreary sort of 
mood she was fallen into. She would go out 
and walk. 

The excitement of that stirred her a little. 
She glanced down the street at a pile of black¬ 
ened ruins, that made her shiver. Presently 
n she m^t an acquaintance of her husband’s, who 
| looked oddly at her, and bowed awkwardly. 
They walked together for a square; hut he ap¬ 
peared so confused and inconsequent, sho could 
not help remarking it. 

“The whole world is going wrong!” she 
thought to herself as she turned homeward. 

A boy stood on the corner, hawking papers— 
a little, bright-eyed urchin, straining his voice 

to the uttermost. “Arrest of -” then, in 

the confusion of carriages and street-cars, and 
the growl of a street-porter, who swung round 
a heavy parcel in order to avoid her elegant 
dress, sho lost the rest. 

“ What was it?” she wondered. “ Suppose some 

innocent man should be accused of - A 

thousand dollars might he a temptation to a dis¬ 
honorable person who held false swearing in 
light esteem. Such things had been done.” 

The paper had been thrown in the area. She 
went through the gate and picked it up, rang to 
he admitted, for sho did not carry the key of 
this door, and in the meantime began to glance 
it over. It was well for her that Bridget was 
some time in answering the summons. She 
crushed the paper in her hand; she almost flew 
up stairs to her own room. There sat Mary, 
calmly retrimming a dress, trying to catch the 
last rays of light to complete the few stitches 
needed. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, as Clyde 
tottered in, and fell upon the bed. “Oh! what 
\ is the matter, dear Mrs. Wardleigh?” 
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She hurried off the bonnet, the soft, dainty J 
fur collar, and the cloak. .! 

“Thank you, Mary!” Mrs. Wardleigh drew j 
a long, gasping breath. \ 

“Are you going to faint?” j 

“No; but I could die.” < 

It was the wail of agony she had been nursing j 
in a pent-up fashion since that fatal night. She j 
did not want to be cojnforted; she did not want > 
to go away to peace and happiness. Ah! hap- l 
piness could never be hers again—and there 
was only death. ! 

“Oh, Mrs. Wardleigh!” Mary was chafing 
the cold hands. “What is it? What has hap- ; 
pened?” 

“Read it—there, in the paper. I can’t tell 
you.” 

Mary took the paper and went to the window. ; 
Down low in the west there lingered a long bar 
of yellow light, but tho 6un had disappeared. 

“This, about Mr. Wardleigh? It’s a base, 
black lie!” and Mary stamped her foot upon the j 
floor. “Why you know it; and we all know it! \ 
I wouldn't need to see Mr. Wardleigh more than \ 
once to believe him incapable of such a shameful j 
thing.” | 

“Read it all to me, please. I only saw the l 
first of it.” | 

Mary began with the sensational heading— s 
half a dozen lines of surprise and sympathy, s 
and it proceeded to facts. A man, Seth Bradley l 
by name, had made an affidavit that very morn- > 
ing to the effect that he had seen Mr. Wardleigh > 
coming from the factory about midnight. The \ 
moon shining brightly, he had been able to re- i 
Cognize him, although at a distance of about \ 
two hundred feet. He had resolved at first not < 
to mention the circumstance; but a sense of j 
justice to all parties had finally led him to tho j 
Btep. There had been a preliminary examina¬ 
tion, at which another witness testified to Mr. j 
Wardleigjys suspicious looks and behavior. As i 
the Grand Jury was still in session, it had gone j 
before them immediately, and they had found ! 
an indictment for arson against Prescott Ward- j 
leigb, and held him to bail. Bondsmen had \ 
offered themselves readily; and it was con- J 
fidcntly believed he could clear himself from the 5 
charge, whic^ would prove the result of mis- 5 
taken indentity. His character, which had j 


fident tone, “it is some dreadful mistake. And 
then we all know it to be false!” 

Yes. She must get up and act her part of 
the life. Oh, for Mary’s faith! This man wqs 
her husband, and she must pray for his success; 
siie must shut her eyes to the ugly facts stamped 
upon her memory. Why had she seen that? 
Why wasn’t God more merciful to her, when her 
right and her highest happiness was to believe 
in her husband ? And if he was acquitted, he 
must always carry about with him a black stain 
that, if hidden from all other eyes, would be 
patent to her. What a cruel, cruel burden had 
been thrust upon her! 

There was a stir in the hall, a step she knew. 
She seemed to clutch at some latent strength, 
and, rising, said calmly, but in a voice that 
sounded hollow and lifeless to herself, 

“Go down, Mary; Bridget may want you 
about the table.” 

“You won't, you don’t believe it, Mrs. Ward¬ 
leigh! It will all com^ right! God would not 
suffer such a black accusation to prosper.” 

Did she dare to pray that it would all come 
right? Oh! if she could find God somewhere; 
if he would only shelter her until “this storm 
was overpast.” She was so b*lind and helpless, 
so unutterably lonely. 

Mary met Mr. Wardleigh in the hall, and 
paused for half a dozen words. Then he went 
up stairs to his wife. Someway, how she never 
could tell, she found herself in his arms. Her 
state of mind was too unnatural and overstrained 
for tears. 

“My darling!” and Mr. Wardleigh's voice 
faltered, but his clasp tightened. “It is a sore 
trial for you. If I could bear it aloue!” 

“You cannot!” Tho words seemed wrested 
from her, and she shuddered after they were 
uttered; but he misinterpreted them. 

“ No; that is my misery. I think a man ought 
never to bring any bitter sorrow upon a woman. 
God knows how free I meant your life to be!” 

If he would say only once that he was inno¬ 
cent ; and sho dared not ask him. 

“The trial will be on in a Week. I am glad 
of that, for the suspense would wear me fear¬ 
fully. And now, Clyde, if you would rather bo 
away from it all, I will take you home in a 
day or two. Perhaps it would be best. You 


always stood high; his well-known generosity j havo not been well lately.” 

and nobleness, and perfect integrity, were all j “No! Oh, no!’’ and in spite of all she clung 

in his favor. There could scarcely be a doubt 5 to him. 

of his acquittal. j “Shall I send for your mother, father, or 

Mary could hardly see to finish reading. Then j Emily ?” 
she came and lighted the gas. j “No; I don’t want anybody.” 

“Dear Mrs. Wardleigh,” she said, in a con-> “Thank you. I like to keep you, selfish aa 
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it may seem. I prefer our being alone still; my J 
wishes are as nothing compared to your comfort«, 
and happiness. Oh, my darling!” 

He kissed her cold lips with passionate fervor; ; 
but it awoke no response. Ho held her in his ; 
arms until the dinner-bell rang, neither of them 
uttering another word. 

Mary and Bridget were in a state of wild ex¬ 
citement That such a thing could be true they 
never for an instant believed. 

“Why I could prove it mesclf,” exclaimed 
Bridget, with warmth. “Didn’t I stop at the 
door goin’ up stairs, and thin it was after ten; 
and I niver wint to sleep for the toothache. It 
was eleven whin I come down to get some drops, ; 
and you were just goin’ to bed. Didn’t I see 
you mcself? And can’t the mistress swear?” 

“Hush, Bridget!” said her master. “Mrs. ;j 
Wardleigh cannot be called upon to give evi¬ 
dence. And, whatever you may know, I do not 
want you to repeat it before me. You and Mary 
will, most likely, be subpoenaed for witnesses. ; 
I do not wish it to appear that there was the 
slightest collusion. So, remember, please. In 
the court-room you may do whatever you will j 
for me.” S 

Bridget retreated to the kitchen, storming, s 
“Was it likely Christian folk would get out of l 
their beds in the dead of night, winter, too, and 
go set their own places on fire? Sure, no fool ; 
wrould believe that! And I can swear it was :■ 
eleven whin he wint to bed. Wouldn’t I a’ heard 
him if he’d gone out again? For the matter o’ ; 
that, I niver slept ten winks the whole blessed 
night.” 

Parker, Mr. Wardleigh’s lawyer, came in the ; 
evening. He treated the whole affair as an 
absurdity. 

“A rousing speculation for you, Wardleigh,” 
he said, with an ironical laugh. That Dean 
considered the insurance such a great item. 
You’ll gain a loss, as an Irishman would say. 
According to him, a man hasn’t a right to look 
pale, or disturbed, after such an adventure. I’d 
like to see how jolly he'd be! But you’ve such ; 
hosts of friends. Only it’s a pity, Mrs. Ward¬ 
leigh, that 1 cannot call you to account for every ; 
moment of the time.” 

“She was asleep when I came to bed,” Mr. : 
Wardleigh said, slowly; and yet he glanced a! 
little furtively at her. Did she avoid his eyes? > 

‘‘Which certainly speaks well for your habit 
of curtain-lectures,” said Parker, with a laugh, 
aad a bow to Mrs. Wardleigh. 

She laughed in return. She was going frantic 
with her misery. Every pulse bounded along; 
in red hot haste; every nerve quivered with that j: 


sort of hysterical impression, when one is driven 
to do any unreasoning thing. There was a 
bright spot in her cheeks, and her lips trembled 
in vivid scarlet. Didn’t people sometimes go 
crazy with such pain? 

“ That Dean’s a pretty sharp fellow, or a fool— 
I haven’t mode up my mind which. If he hadn’t 
been a friend of Hallock’s, I should have felt 
like using him pretty roughly; and I can tell 
him that he will have to keep a sharp look-out 
on the trial. I’m bound to wind them all up. A 
tall case they’ll make out!” 

“I suppose each one is firmly convinced he is 
right;” and Mr. Wardleigh looked gravely into 
the fire. 

“And you are as firmly convinced that they 
are not.” 

Clyde leaned forward to catch her husband’s 
answer. Her heart gave a great, wild leap. 

“My plea of ‘not guilty’ must express my 
convictions,” Mr. Wardleigh answered, almost 
haughtily. 

Clyde was seized with a blind, extravagant 
paroxysm of anger; as if she must rise and de¬ 
nounce this man who, when conscious of guilt, 
put on the semblance of innocence;, won to his 
side warm friends who were to espouse a shame¬ 
ful cause. How could he hear them utter suok 
falsehoods ? 

She made a great effort not to yield to the 
cry that was in her heart—on her very lips. 
She took up the Afghan that cousin Agatha had 
begun; but the scarlet, and green, and gold 
were all of one color; she wound the worsted 
over her finger instead of tho needle, listening 
all tho while with strained ears. If Prescott 
Wardleigh would only say he was not guilty 
with a look and tone that she could believe! 

Presently Mr. Parker went. Coming back 
from the hall-door, Mr. Wardleigh said, glanc¬ 
ing at his wife, 

“We have had enough of that excitement for 
one day. Let me read you and myself suffi¬ 
ciently quiet for slumber;” and he took down a 
volume of poetry. 

Clyde listened and grew calm. There was 
something soothing and magnetic in Mr. Ward¬ 
leigh’s voice as he read thus. It almost restored 
Clyde’s faith in him—and Heaven knew she did 
want to believe. It took her hack to old days 
and old dreams—centuries off* they appeared 
now. She wondered if she had been that happy, 
lightsome girl; if she had ever told Emily and 
Kate wonderful stories of the man sitting oppo¬ 
site—of his truth, honor, and integrity. If so. 
wby couldn't she have all the old love and trust 
now, when she needed them so sorely. 
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She hated to be disappointed in any one. It J “we will take a little trip to your father’s. I can 

made her so much happier to believe the world i spare a week or so; and we both need some 

good and honest. She did not pride herself \ tranquillity after this excitement.” 
upon her penetration, and feci mortified when > She gave him a sort of keen, perplexing glance, 
it was at fault; but when she gave a love or a > He expected then to come off triumphant, 
friendship, it had the true ring about it, and it j He flushed slightly. He was much puzzled to 
pained her to receive counterfeit coin in return, j explain the look. 

She would have cut off her right hand, or plucked ? “ You v^ill likd to go ?” 

out her right eye, before she would have con- j “Certainly.” 

sented to a dishonest action; and heretofore she j A month before she would have been extra- 
had held her husband in the same estimation. I vagant over the proposition; now she was grave 
The wound rankled so bitterly, therefore. She > and cold. 

could remember stories of people who had been l He came and twined his arms around her. 
tempted in some weak moment; who had fallen \ “My darling,” he said, “it is a hard time for 
from a pedestal of honor high as any her hus- | you; but 1 think it will all come out right.” 
band had reached. i Did she shiver a little, or did he only imagine 

It may seem singular, in the days that inter- \ it? After all, he could not expect her to be 
vened before the trial, that Clyde could patiently \ happy during these trying days. Gayety would 
repress her curiosity, and go on bearing her | have augured heartlessness. And if she had 
burden of misery; or that her husband should j tried to comfort him a little! How foolish! As 


not have guessed at her secret, and taken some J if he was not the one to be always strong, to 
pains to reassure her. There were reasons why \ give sympathy instead of longing to receive it. 
lie did not care to talk about it. He was thankful i Clyde had heard all the evidence pro and con. 
to bo spared any questioning, though he did j Mary delighted in picking it to pieces for her. 
wonder a little at her reticence, for, generally j That Seth Bradley might be a well-meaning 
Clyde was very outspoken. He took it ns an j man, no one will deny; but that he had seen Mr. 
evidence of the highest belief on her part; and j Wardleigh on the night of the fire, was prepos- 
all nervousness or irritability he set down to \ terous. It w r as so lucky Bridget had the tooth- 
thc fact of her being annoyed beyond measure ache that night, since you can’t give evidence,” 


that such a charge could have been trumped up j Mary w r ould say. “She feels so sure she would 
against him. | have heard him.” 

How very easily people can be mistaken in i These things gave Clyde a spasm of con- 
onc another, even at a time w T hcn they desire to j science. Should she let Bridget go on and 
see the clearest. Prescott Wardleigh studied \ swear to what she knew to be false. Not but 
his wife attentively, for he had much at stake. j what Bridget was honest. The girl really be¬ 
lle was not quite suro he ought to have married 1 lieved she had been awake the greater part of 


her, seeing there w r as a black shadow in his the night, had “niver a wink of sleep,” as she 
past life. To havo told her in that happy time phrased it; but some moment of temporary ob- 
seemed cruel and uncalled for; to tell it now, livion had overtaken her. Poor Clyde was tossed 
appeared cowardly. He was not at all certain \ hither and thither hourly, torn and distracted 


that she would view it in the same light he did. with what she had seen and heard; and the 
In her straightforward honesty, a thing was < only wonder w as, that she preserved any com- 
eithcr right or wrong. She was not much given \ posure at all. 

to compromising; and, clear-headed as he usually j At last the day of trial daw*ned. That Clyde 
was, he felt that, somewhere, he had gone astray \ should give way to a fit of passionate weeping 
on this point ; and ho dreaded attempting to \ in her husband’s arms was not very unnatural, 
justify to another, things that were not satisfac- > And yet the next second she hated herself for it, 
tory to himself. 5 so unreasonable had she grown. 

Either he had been blinded by love before, \ “God knows, my darling!” His voice canoe 
w hich might be possible, or Clyde was develop- over great waves of pain. 

ing some new traits. He noticed that her voice \ “Yes, God knows!” and then she was calm, 
took on a sharpness very unlike its usual joyous \ If God had so much pity for this man that be 
ring; and that the warm, sunny nature showed j would carry him through this fiery ordeal suo- 
little gleams of ice now and then—or did ho j cessfully, w hy should she seek to oppose. Then 
imagine it? Had this troublesome business worn i her faith w r avcred horribly. Was there any God ? 
him into suspiciousness? j So many Avrong and unjust things happened in 

“When this is all through,” he said, one day, j the world! So many sins were allowed to pasa 
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unrebukcd! People called upon God in any emer- ! 
^ency, wlicther they were guiltless or loaded 
with foulest crimes. 

And then she threw herself on the bed. She 
had refused all offers of companionship, for she 
wanted no one to spy out her weakness or her 
strength. And then she wished to think; as if 
she had not almost driven herself crazy with 
thought during these weary weeks. 

She had a strong conviction that her husband 
would be acquitted. Public opinion was in his 
favor; his character heretofore had been marked 
by the highest integrity, and he had hosts of 
warm friends. One of the offices in which he 
had been insured had paid him immediately, 
and the president of the company was earnest 
in his expressions of disbelief. The other was 
cautiously holding back; , but not having the 
assured position of the elder establishment, their 
influence was not of so much moment. 

They would prove the man, Bradley, mis¬ 
taken. Mr. Wardleigh would be brought home 
in triumph to her, as Mr. Parker had predicted 
only a few days ago. And she, knowing his 
guilt, must receive him with a thanksgiving, 
take him to her heart and honor him I 

Could she do it? 

Oh! merciful Lord, no! She clasped her 
hands wildly; she slid down on her knees and 
buried her face in the counterpane. It seemed 
as if the pain, the shame, and the dishonor was 
all concentrated upon herself. No one in the 
world could know, must know; and she had 
loved him so dearly! To be shut out from his 
affection, his caresses, his fond, tender solici¬ 
tude; to carry about with her a knowledge of 
this black, hideous secret! If she could go off 
somewhere—not home, where she had just 
learned to love him, and where, in her innocent 
pride, she had praised him from morning till 
night; no, that refuge would only make the pain 
tenfold sharper and harder to bear. 

If she dared to tell him! If he were penitent, 
and confessed to her how he came to be led 
astray; if he begged for her love as a safe¬ 
guard—but even then the shadow would always 
be there. She felt afraid that, after the first 
pity was over, she should despise him. If in a 
spasm of angry passion he had struck down a 
fellow-creature; or if, momentarily forgetting 
his truth to her, he had been led astray by se¬ 
ductive smiles, she thought she could have for¬ 
given either; so much easier does the thing 
seem that we have not to bear, than that which 
we have. That he should do such a mean, das¬ 
tardly act for a paltry sum of money! It stung 
her bo keenly. 


If she could have seen the step with which 
her husband took his place at the bar; the firm, 
proud expression of his face; the deep, clear 
eyes; and heard the voice in which ho plead, 
“Not guilty,” her own assurance would have 
wavered a little. There was a shadow of pain 
and melancholy hanging about him; but no 
shame, no uneasiness. One of the things that 
always impressed you strongly with Mr. Ward¬ 
leigh, was the perfect and almost elegant repose 
of his manner. He could sit or stand in one 
position without moving a limb, or evincing the 
slightest impatience, and this, too, with an in¬ 
telligent look. He never sunk into stupidity or 
inanity. 

The prosecuting attorney opened the case. It 
was his duty to go over the ground in a way 
that would make matters look as black as pos¬ 
sible for Mr. Wardleigh. There was sufficient 
motive, he declared, for such a crime; and 
though the prisoner had borne the highest cha¬ 
racter ; had been looked up to as an example of 
sternest integrity, there might be some fatal 
weakness, some easily assailed point. Thou¬ 
sands of men go through life successfully, he 
declared, simply because no strong temptation, 
or no good opportunity offers. There was much 
to lead the prisoner to suppose he could commit 
such a crime and not be suspected. He could 
creep out of his own house at the dead of night, 
and back again, without dreaming there were 
watchful eyes abroad. The situation of the fac¬ 
tory being on the outskirts of the town; the 
nearness of his house; the time when everybody 
was wrapped in sleep; the difficulty of getting 
engines upon the spot soon enough to accom¬ 
plish much good; and as he went along, it must 
be confessed that he made out a strong case. 
The jury glanced at each other in silent dismay. 
Then the witnesses were called. 

First, Mr. Crane. He testified to having gone 
j through the building immediately after ten, and 
\ finding everything perfectly safe. Then he had 

I seen the fire when it first broke out, and it was 
in the northern end, where the most combustible 
materials were kept. Every one in the court¬ 
room could see he was loth to testify against his 
employer; but he finally admitted that the fire 
must have been the work of an incendiary, and 
some one who knew the place. 

Mr. Wardleigh neither changed color nor be¬ 
trayed any uneasiness. Indeed, it seemed as if 
he wanted the man to feel hi* assurance that 
this testimony was all right, in the eye of the 
law, much as it went against him, and that he 
would spurn any lie or equivocation on his be¬ 
half. 
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Then came Seth Bradley—a short, thick-set 
man, with bushy, iron-gray whiskers, furtive 
black eyes, and a nervous manner. He talked 
very rapidly, and very positively. He was 
going down the street on which the northern 
end of the manufactory stood, half-way, per¬ 
haps, bet ween the house and the shop. Looking 
up the corner, as he crossed the street, he had 
seen, at the next square, Mr. Wardleigh going 
in the direction of the house; the moon was 
shining very brightly. His impression was that 
Mr. Wardleigh was coming from the shop, but j 
he had thought nothing of it at the time. After j 
the fire was talked about as being the work of; 
an incendiary, he thought it his duty to tell; 
what he had seen. ! 

Mr. Parker began a vigorous cross-examina- ! 
tion. He was witty and satirical; he could bad- j 
ger one into the wildest confusion, while he j 
remained daintily cool and self-possessed. He ; 
made the witness describe Mr. Wardleigh. 

“Did he wear a hat or a cap?” 

Bradley looked blank. “He didn’t notice. It 
was Mr. Wardleigh’s face he saw.” 

“He was holding his head down?” 

“ I didn’t notice. I think he was.” 

“And walking rather slowly?” 

“Well, I only saw him for a moment. I was 
going down the one street, and he was coming 
up the other. I just gave one glance.” 

“Strange you shouldn’t have noticed his cap, 
if you saw his face. You are sure he had a full 
beard?” 

“I am sure it was Mr. Wardleigh.” 

“ And you can’t tell how he was dressed? Did 
he have on an overcoat?” 

“I couldn’t telh It was a distance of two 
hundred feet.” 

So they went on until Mr. Bradley began to 
lose his patience and grow rather wild. He 
finally made the fatal admission that Mr. Ward¬ 
leigh wore a cap. Parker took the victory with¬ 
out a sign. He did not want to make use of it 
just then. His client gave an odd little smile. 

Mr. Dean was next in order. He described 
tho meeting of the following morning, and Mr. 
Wardleigh’s looks and behavior. 

And here Mr. Parker came out in a most for¬ 
cible and telling manner. Without being ungen- 
tlcmanly, he held the testimony up to sharpest 
ridicule. 

“Mr. Wardleigh is naturally a pale man,” he 
said; “after such a night of anxiety you fancy 
he should have been red-faced and jovial? Such 
conduct would have warded off your suspi¬ 
cion? Mr. Wardleigh is a temperate man, I 
believe.” 


A slight smile crossed the faces of many pre¬ 
sent; Mr. Dean looked annoyed. 

He went on with the questions, wringing now 
and then an unwilling assent from Mr. De&n, 
who began to experience a wronged and injured 
feeling at having his testimony thus treated. 
Mr. llallock was examined afterward; but his 
friendship for Mr. Wardleigh, perhaps, inter¬ 
fered with the clearness of his vision. That the 
prisoner had been pale and agitated, he ad¬ 
mitted, yet nothing in his conduct had struck 
Mr. Hallock as being suspicious. He had dou¬ 
bled the proposed reward without the slightest 
hesitation; he had seemed anxious to discover 
the incendiary, witness thought. So this evi¬ 
dence was as much for the prisoner as against 
him. 

Then the testimony for the defence begun. 
Crano was recalled and examined as to the value 
of the stock, the machinery, and the building; 
the orders on hand, and the prospect of the 
spring trade; and also the insurance, which was 
proven much below the real worth of the place. 

Bridget Daly was called. She gave her evi¬ 
dence in a clear, rich tone; and her honest Irish 
face was a passport in itself. “At ten, as she 
was going up to bed, she had stopped at tho 
library-door to ask about the breakfast, and 
found Mrs. Wardleigh had retired. She had 
ju9t fallen into a doze, when she was roused 
by the toothache; and finally went down to the 
kitchen for some drops she had used during tho 
day. The clock struck eleven while she was 
there. As she started to come up the lower 
stairs, Mr. Wardleigh left the library, turned 
out the gas in the hall, and w ent to his sleeping- 
room; Blie heard him close the door. After that 
she didn’t sleep any, she was quite sure. Sho 
woke Mary, and the two talked for awhile. No 
one went out of the house, she w r as certain; the 
hall-door made a terrible creaking when it w*as 
unlocked. She never heard a sound until the 
alarm of fire; but she wras very sure she would 
have noticed any one going down stairs;” and 
she finished with a but, that every one’s expe¬ 
rience had tested at some time or other: “ Stairs 
always creak so, in tho night, if you try t-o go> 
down softly.” 

She had the advantage of the others, in that 
she took her cross-examination with the utmost 
good-humor; but never varied her statement. 
One time, when she was pressed a littlq sorely, 
\ she repeated Mr. Wardleigh’s cautidn that she 
> was to say nothing of what she knew' before him. 

\ The rest of the evidence related to Mr. Ward- 
S lcigh’s character; and that was proved to stand 
I as the very highest. Parker might have gone 
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on indefinitely, but the day began to wane, and 
he fancied he had made a sufficient impression. 
In the summing up, he went over the ground 
with a quick eye and a keen tongue. He ad¬ 
mitted that Bradley might have seen some man; 
but two hundred feet was a long way for one 
person to identify another—and Mr. Wardleigh 
never wore a cap. He pulled the testimony to 
pieces; ho treated it with his light irony until it 
appeared utterly ridiculous: And that the pri¬ 
soner should have taken all this trouble and pre¬ 
caution to bring upon himself a loss that the 
insurance did not cover, and an interruption to 
his business that would cost him much more, 
seemed quite incredible; there could not be the 
iHghtest motive. Then he appealed to those 
who had known his client for seven years, in 
the capacity of one of the finest business men in 
the town. Would one of them doubt his word? 
Had he ever been found wanting in the smallest 
thing? Indeed, had he not sometimes been con¬ 
sidered foolishly Quixotic on some point of 
honor, where only his own conscience was 
the judge? He would believe this crime of 
himself just as soon as the prisoner at the 
bar.” 

At was growing dusky in the court-room when 
the jury went out—twelve men, on whose opinion 
the good name of one of their fellow-creatures 
hung—men who hstd met and admired him, and 
who would not have hesitated to ask his friend¬ 
ship or assistance in any emergency; and yet 
the moments were strango and awful. Once 
Prescott Wardleigh put his hand to his forehead, 
to still the throbbing that turned him faint and 
sick. 

Ten minutes only. Then the question was 
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asked, and each person held his breath. The 
foreman rose with alacrity, 

“Not guilty!” 

There was a general shuffling of feet and con¬ 
fusion of voices. The crowd pressed up around 
Mr. Wardleigh, for the trial had attracted the 
attention of the whole city. It was some time 
before anything like order could be restored, 
and a-longer while still ere the congratulations 
were half uttered, to say nothing of being 
finished. But Mary had slipped out, and taking 
the first hack she could find, was driven rapidly 
homeward to spread the joyful tidings. 

Mrs. Wardleigh met her quietly. There was 
a fixed and Btony look in her face that Mary 
never forgot; a calmness tfc£Tt^p girl could not 
but feel must be unnatural; and no sound of joy 
escaped the white, compressed lips. 

“ Yes, I supposed so. Leave me now, please.” 

Her nerves were strained to their utmost ten¬ 
sion; every pulse in her body mutinied against 
some other pulse; every thought rose up in 
sharp, bitter defiance against an intangible 
something she could not put in words, but that 
overwhelmed her with horrible agony. One 
more day of such torture would kill her! It 
must be brought to an end! 

Another carriage drove up. There was glad 
and confused voices in the hall. One said, “ Mrs. 
Wardleigh?” and Mary came running up to her. 

“I can’t see them. When Mr. Wardleigh is 
through with his friends, send him up to me.” 

He was through with them very soon. He 
came up two steps at a bound. lie opened the 
door, and then stood quite still, surprised, 
chilled to the very heart. What was the matter 
with Clyde? (to be concluded.) 


ANGEL WATCHERS. 

BY HORACE B. DURANT. 


Earth hath her mysteries. 

Round which eternal shadows ever blend; 

And life is mantled in a darksome guise, 

Mortal can never rend. 

Could we have vision clear, 

As one of old, touched by the Prophet’s hand, 
How closely would this worhlof ours, appear 
Linkod to tho Spirit Land! 

We mortals see it not, 

Yet, on Imagination’s soaring wing, 

Our souls may roam amid those fields of thought, 
Which from its bosom spring. 

Who hath not felt tho rush 
Of angol pinions—of an unseen power— 

Steed o’er the hqprt, within tho solemn hush 
Of evening’ll holy hour. 


We hear, at such a time, 

Glad strains our own frail tongues cannot awake; 
And, oh! they bring a longing Ibr that time, 

When earthly fetters break I 

We never are alone, 

E’en when wo bend us o’er the quiet dead; 

For there is round us many a Guardian Ono, 

With silent, watchful tread. 

They come, when hopes depart. 

When loving brows aro-marked with dark decay, 
And bring bright visions to the lonely heart, 

Of dear ones passed away. 

Unweariedly they go— 

Those viewless watchers—down life’s ebbing stroam. 
To greet us, when forever it shall flow, 

! Ih Heaven's unclouded beam. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Dreadfully unromantic, and all that; but it 
doesn’t make a bit of difference. I feel in the 
mood the heroes of novels do when they inflict 
lengthy histories of their past upon patient 
friends, so I shall tell you about our beef-steak. 

The word “our” shows that “another,” as the 
romances say, is linked with the matter; and I 
believe “another” is popularly supposed to be 
the idol of one’sTfcul, and so on; but my “an¬ 
other,” in this case, was simply a very jolly, 
good-natured friend of mine, with a good-na¬ 
tured husband, and a troop of handsome chil¬ 
dren, who looked like their mother, and a 
pleasant habit of giving you good things to eat 
when you go to see her. 

But what she did not give me, and what she 
could not give me, and what my soul yearned 
for, was a beef-steak—you may think that an easy 
enough morsel to get the civilized world over; 
but you see this was down in Western Virginia. 
It was summer-time, and beef could no more be 
got, at that season of the year, than in those, 
what-you-call-’em, islands where it never grows. 
I forget their name, and my geographical ideas 
are so indistinct that, whether they are near the 
North Pole, or the Equator, I have no concep¬ 
tion. 

Chickens we had eaten in every shape, 
until I hated the word even, and felt that I 
never could forgive Noah for not having left 
the species out in the rain; mutton; the ever¬ 
lasting and unutterably loathsome compound of 
all nastiness yclept bacon—everything except 
beef, and, naturally, that being the case, it was 
beef I wanted. 

I used to look with murderous feelings at the 
beautiful, sleek cows when they came up to be 
milked;' and a man up the road owned a tremen¬ 
dous old bull, that had a habit of coming up our 
lane and making night hideous with his bass 
serenades, just by way of aggravating me; and 
his master wrote poetry, which he did not read 
to me, for that is an infliction which I vowed, 
many years ago, no mortal should ever force 
upon me again. And, by-the-way, perhaps I 
had better apologize at once for having called 
that bull by his name—for, during all the long 
weeks I staid in Virginia, (pining for beef) I 
never heard him. called by it. He was hated 
and abhorred in the little village) and was, 


therefore, a frequent subject of conversation; 
and I have heard him mentioned under every 
possible appellation, from “cretur” to gentle¬ 
man-cow; therefore, I am led to believe there 
is something improper in calling a bull by his 
name; and I wish I hadn't done it. Will you 
accept this excuse and let me go on? 

You can imagine the state of delight I was 
in w'hen, one day, as I was walking past Mrs. 
Loomis’ new house, I saw her at work among 
her flower-beds, and she met me with the joy¬ 
ful news that they had just had some beef sent 
in from somewhere, and on my return from my 
walk I was to stop, and we would have that 
long-talked-of beef-steak. , 

She looked like an angel to me. I should 
have quoted poetry to her at once, if I could 
have remembered any worthy of the occasion; 
failing that, I relieved my feelings in expressive 
pantomime. 

I went on my way; climbed the steep hill, 
which w T as a very respectable mountain; saw 
the sun move toward the verge of the horizon; 
admired the gorgeous coloring; thought of the 
bulls of Bashan; took an extra amount of exer¬ 
cise, so that I might be able to do full justice to 
the promised feast, and then flew back. Oh! 
ever so much swiftly did I fly tow’ard that beef¬ 
steak than ever any of the famous lovers of his¬ 
tory and song did toward their mistresses! 

For fear I should not be able to do full justice 
to her repast, Mrs. Loomis offered me a little ap¬ 
petizer in the shape of some delectable “cherry- 
bounce;” and while I was about it I thought I 
would take two bounces; then Mr. Loomis came 
in to get his share of the impromptu meal—say 
high-tea, as the novels do; and he reminded mo 
that there was luck in odd numbers, so I bounced 
again. By that time I began to think the world 
was not such a dreary place, after all. I said 
good-natured things to my host; complimented 
my hostess; praised the children; made jokes 
at the expense of the neighborhood; abused my 
relations, and made myself generally witty and 
agreeable. 

But, I must own, when I remarked the way 
Loomis bounced after me, and how eager and 
wide-awake his eyes grew, I began to hope that 
the animal which had been the original pro¬ 
prietor of those steaks was ns*big as an elephant. 
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all tender-loin; and that they had been thought¬ 
ful enough to buy the whole carcass. 

Mr% Loomis not being well, and being able 
to trust the sable functionary who ruled in the 
culinary department, did not go out to watch or 
give directions, so, like the Test of us, when the 
bell rang, she moved innocently and full of hope 
toward the dining-room. Friend, I glanced at 
the table—it looked tempting, with its spotless 
cloth, its tasteful china, its roll of golden butter, 
piles of snowy bread, and delicate amber corn- 
cake, its tempting pickles, spiced fruit—all the 
good things you can think of proper for the 
occasion. Then my eyes wandered toward the 
end of the table; Loomis stood gazing down at 
the meat-platter with as much consternation and 
horror as if it had been a head of Medusa. 1 
looked again; picture it, fancy it! No luscious 
beef-steak, but mutton I Yes, indeed! the stupid 
darkey had deceived his mistress—mutton! He 
had not been able to tell beef from sheep. 

I did my best—I tried to be agreeable; but 
as soon after supper as possible I got away, and 
in the solitude of my room that night, while the 
moon was high in heaven, and no sound broke 
the stillness, except the moans apd growls of 
our neighbor's bull, I did compose a poem, in 
hexameter verse, on the original subject of the 
vanity of human hopes; read a chapter in Eccle¬ 
siastes; went to bed and dreamed that I was 
among the Brahmins, and had just been con¬ 
demned to death for having slain and eaten one 
of their sacred cows. 

This untoward incident put Mrs. Loomis on 
her mettle; and being a woman of energy, she 
succeeded, in some unheard-of and impossible 
way, in getting a beef-steak. She sent me word 
to come at once; there was no error this time— 
with her own eyes she had seen the steak. I 
went; *again the cheerful talk; the cherry-bounce 
repeated. We were waiting to be summoned to 
that favorite retreat of the soul, the dining-hall, 
when suddenly sounds of woe and lamentation 
reached our ears. Jeptha, when she learned the 
unpleasant consequences of going out to meet 
one's father; Mariana howling in the Moated 
Grange; Juliet after Romeo left her—these types 
of grief and desolation were nothing to it. 

Mrs. Loomis flew toward the kitchen regions. 
In our haste to follow, Loomis and I tumbled over 
each other; three children tumbled over us. We 
thought, at least, somebody was being murdered. 

In the middle of the kitchen stood the sable 
cook, her turban off, every separate lock of wool 
standing on end, tears rolling down her checks, 
and in a voice that would have suited the most 
heart-rendinj? scene in Camille, she shrieked, 
Vo l. Lill.—8 


“It’s done gone, ole Miss! It's done gone! 
Tubbs’ dog, lie’s loped into de cellar and took 
it clean off de top shelf! Oh, de Lord! ’pears 
like I should die; don’e ye blame me! And young 
marse here, an’ all. Oh, de Lord!” 

“What's gone?” shrieked her mistress; while 
I stood speechless, overcome by a presentiment 
of the real nature of the calamity. “What’s 
gone?” 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, do steak! de beef-steak! 
clean-gone. Tubbs’ dog—right off de ladder on 
de top shelf! ’Fears like I should die!” 

The kindest and best-hearted woman in the 
world was Mrs. Loomis; but aptly? juncture her 
wrath rose like billows—wh$so wofold not? 

“I don’t believe a word of itl? cried she. 
“Tubbs’ dog got up a ladder, indeed! You’ve 
carried it off for Moses and Aaron to cat in the 
cabin!’’ 

“Oh! ’fore de Lord! Ole Miss, you's bruk 
my heart! Oh! I wish I’d a died at dc camp¬ 
meeting las’ week. Oh! you’s bruk my heart, 
you has, indeed!” 

She wept, she howled; we masculines were 
glad to retreat; but Mrs. Loomis, woman-like, 
stood her ground, and did not leave the room 
until she had turned Clarinda, bag anu baggage, 
out of the house. 

I saw her go down the path, carrying her 
worldly possessions, crammed in a big bundle, 
on the top of her head, and to the last she was 
moaning, 

“’Fore de Lord! wish I'd died at dat ar 
camp-meeting. Tubbs’ dog—clean gone—up de 
ladder! ’Fore do Lord! Oh! Oh!” 

I am afraid poor Mrs. Loomis suffered for 
indulging in that natural hit of temper, for 
Clarinda was’the best cook to be found in the 
region. So there followed an interval of inca- 
pables of every color; the best was an old mu¬ 
latto, whose only fault was that she was obstinate 
as a mule, and you never knew when her failing 
might attack her. Poor Mrs. Loomis had guests 
staying over night—the governor of the State 
among them; and at breakfast aunt Rboda’s 
muffins were particularly nice, and the governor 
and bis companions dovoured them till her pa¬ 
tience gave out. At a fresh order from the 
waiter-boy, she put her top-knot in at the din¬ 
ing-room door, and shrieked out, 

“Bress de Lord! I'se gwine to rest my back 
’fore I bakes any oder muffin, gub’nor or no 
gub’nor!” 

Aunt Rboda disappeared from the house that 
day; and a native Virginia damsel appeared in 
her place: swept through the kitchen like a 
storm; slapped the children; examined the 
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bureaus; and when tea-time came, said she was 
not wejl, and would rather not help that even¬ 
ing to prepare the meal. 

But this is a digression, though any house¬ 
keeper in the country will pardon it; let me 
return not a nous moutons , but to our beef—that 
we couldn’t get 

The happy day came at last when there was 
a glorious-looking beef-steak in Mrs. Loomis’ 
larder, and a very good cook in the kitchen to 
prepare it; and I was seated in the parlor, an 
honored guest, ready to partake of the dainty 
as soon as it should be ready. 

I went out^iKllKtke store-room to look at the 
steak—it wps a beauty; Rochester never fur¬ 
nished a b6tter; an English alderman never 
grew portly on finer. I proposed at once that, 
standing there in the store-room, (I happened 
to catch sight of a flask that I knew held that 
seductive bounce,) we should pour a libation to 
the gods, and we did so. 

Back to the parlor we went; and, to pass the 
time, Mrs. Loomis began telling me the history 
of poor Sally Martin, the young female who was 
to have the honor of cooking that steak. Sally 
lived in the neighborhood, so that I had often 
seen her, and had always pitied the poor creature 
for the sorrowful fate that had befallen her. 

During the war, one of the regiments that was 
stationed in the place, numbered among its ranks 
a handsome young soldier who won Sally's heart, 
and after a very brief acquaintance they were 
married. 

Only a fortnight after the wedding the regi¬ 
ment was ordered off, and that was the last poor 
Sally had seen or heard of her bridegroom. \ 
Months passed; the waiting, the hoping; then j 
the suspense and fears had been bad enough; j 
but worse trouble came on pretty Sally, who i 
had been the envy of all the girls of her own j 
class on account of her fresh loveliness. Her \ 
baby was born; no news of the soldier. A new ! 
regiment brought a man who affirmed that i 
Sally’s husband had another wife. ! 

The women, of course, assailed Sally with < 
might and main; and, as if the real state of the < 
case was not bad enough, elected to believe that \ 
she had not even been married to the wretch. i 

Sally had made a secret of it through fear of < 
her mother. She was married by the chaplain j 
of the regiment, and had no certificate; not so I 
much as a witness to prove the truth of her i 
story. So, after her baby w*as born, and the s 
news concerning Hardrich came, Sally w*as re¬ 
viled and persecuted, and set down among the ^ 
lost and degraded by the whole village. > 

Nobody but her mother believed in her; and 1 


| she was a tough, old pine-knot of a woman, who 
} could plant and plough, but had no more pos- 

I sibility of really sympathizing with human suf¬ 
fering than the forest tree to which I have 

( compared het*. 

Sally bore her trouble and her wrongs with¬ 
out complaint; lived with her mother, took care 
of her baby, worked like a slave, and could not 
die. It always made my heart ache to meet 
her and see her start aside like a frightened 

1 animal. The mournful story of her suffering 
was so plainly writteu on her poor, faded, young 
face that a child might have read it. Her inno¬ 
cence written, too, in every line of the mouth, 
that had once been so smiling and glad; in the 
great, sad blue eyes, that had once been So full 
of hope and life, so legibly that it would have 
been plain to an idiot—yes, plain to any crea¬ 
ture possessed of eyes, except women, those un¬ 
utterably hard judges of their own sex. 

Sally’s former companions would not notice 
her; men only looked at her with insulting 
\ glances, or with looks of pity, that were harder 
| still to bear; but Sally lived, and worked, and 

I ' watched her baby, because she could not die. 
The war .had been over now r for several 
months, and now Sally herself had ceased to 
hope that any tidings of her husband would 
s ever reach her. Her mother had met with 
• losses—they were poor enough always; but the 
neighbors’ hogs (nobody in Virginia shuts up 
their swine) had devastated her corn-field; some 
disease had killed her poultry; the lame son had 
been sick; the old pine-knot, herself, began to 
be discouraged, and not so strong to w’ork as 
she had been; so Sally saw that she must do 
something to bring in that important article, 
ready money. 

She was thinking of going away, leaving the 
child to her mother’s care, to search for em¬ 
ployment, which she had no hope of finding in 
the neighborhood. 

Just at this crisis, Mrs. Loomis was in despair 
at the disorder reigning in her usually well- 
arranged household, and she offered Sally a 
place, for the girl w r as tidy as a Brownie, and 
had a natural aptitude for cookery—all women 
have a genius for something. 

Good Mrs. Loomis had befriended poor Sally 
from the first; had refused to believo her any¬ 
thing but good and pure; deceived she might 
have been, probably, indeed; but that only made 
the girl more to be commiserated. 

So, behold Sally established in the kitchen, 
for I have not time to make a pretty story out 
of her sufferings; and the modest narrator of 
these experiences having gloated over the beef* 
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steak, and invoked all the gods of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, (afraid to leave out any lest the 
slighted ones should be malicious, like the old 
fairy who was vexed at not being invited to the 
princess* christening, and find some way of 
showing their spite where the beef was con¬ 
cerned,) seated in the pretty parlor, eagerly 
expectant, and a little nervous, as even an 
anchorite might have been after having the 
cup dashed to the earth so many times when it 
seemed within reach of (do I say his or my?) 
lips. 

Mrs. Loomis’ baby had taken that occasion to be 
very fretful—it is a way babies have when there 
are bachelors about; it would permit nobody to 
quiet it but its mother. So while she attended to 
that important duty, I walked out on a veranda 
that extended along one side of the house, and 
at the farther end had a window opening into 
the kitchen. 

While I meandered—I hate walking in a 
straight path—up and down, thinking it was ; 
nearly time for the first fragrant odors to greet ; 
me, which should announce that the noble steak 
had been boldly flung upon the gridiron, I saw 
a man enter at the side gate and make his way 
toward the kitchen. 

My first thought, irrational as it seems, was 
that some prowler had come to steal the beef. I 
went down to the end of the veranda to look j 
more closely at him. A young man, looking ill j 
and worn, but certainly not a fellow w'ho would j 
be guilty of purloining our beef-steak; so I con- i 
eluded that it was an inhabitant of the vicinity, j 
with whose appearance I was not familiar. s 

He disappeared round the back of the house, ! 
and in a second I forgot all about him, for the j 
first fragrance of the beef rose on the air; and ! 
standing near the open kitchen-window, I heard j 
the grateful hissing and spitting as the gridiron 1 
was set over the hot coals; and’though I like j 
birds, and the voices of the pines, and murmur- j 
ing brooks, and womens’ whispers, children’s j 
laughter, and Verdi’s music, and all those things, \ 
I never heard any melody half so sweet as that*! 
hiss—pftz! our beef-steak uttered as it met its S 
fiery ordeal, which was to bring out all its best j 
qualities as suffering, torture, martyrdom do > 
those of the soul. j 

I walked a little way and sat down on the \ 
steps, wrapped in a dream of beatific delight; j 
composing poetry or making love is nothing to it! j 

Hiss—pftz! More fragrance; a little cloud j 
of blue smoke stealing through the wind, blue j 
as the smoke from censers, and a great deal \ 
sweeter. I thought of Persia, of the Vale of $ 
Cashmere, of the Lotus Eaters 1 \ 


Renewed hisses; more smoke, more perfume. 
I felt like the victim of hasheesh yielding to the 
first heavenly fascinations of the drug! 

At that instant I heard a cry from the kitchen— 
not loud, not in any way theatrical; but, oh! a 
cry so full of wonder, joy, incredulity, all com¬ 
bined ! 

Then a man’s voice answered this woman’s 
cry—a voice so full of love and tenderness, 

“It’s me, Sally! Oh! don’t look so! Sally! 
Sally! it’s me come back! Don’t you know 
me?” 

“John! John!” 

I moved toward the window. Sally was still 
standing with her hands Btretched out, half in 
welcome, half in doubt; her eager eyes riveted 
on the face of the stranger whom I had watched 
a few moments before. 

He caught her in his arms, and in an instant 
she was sobbing on his breast, clinging to him, 

kissing his lips, his eyes- Oh! going mad, as 

any creature might suddenly lifted from such a 
dreadful night into the beauty of Eden. 

“Did you think I was dead, Sally? I never 
knew till I got to Royleston that you hadn’t got 
any of my letters. You never believed I’d left 
you?” 

“Never, John—never! God is my witness, I 
never thought that! You was a prisoner, maybe; 
dead I thought, when the worst came; but I never 
thought that!” 

“ So I was a prisoner, oh! months and months. 
Never mind that, Sally. Then I got out, and 
the war was over; and just as I was going to 
start back, I was taken sick. Oh, Sally! I like 
to have died—died away off from you; and I 
didn’t have my senses for weeks and weeks.” 

“Oh! John, John!” 

“I know all about it, Sally. I heard up in 
Royleston how they said I’d deserted yoti, and 
had another wife. It’s a lie, Sally—it’s a lie!” 

“Don’t I know it, John? Do you think I ever 
believed it?” 

“And I’ve come to take you on East to see my 
old father and mother, and-” 

“Oh, John! did you get my letters?” 

“Some of them, just lately.” 

“And do you know? Did you get any that 
told about—about-” 

“What, Sally? Oh! don’t hide your face 
What?” 

“The baby—our little boy. He begins fi 
walk; and lie’s so handsome; just like you 
John.” 

Sally hid her face again on his breast, but l 
could see his. Well, if I were to live a thou* 
aand years, I doubt if I should ever agaim 
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behold in any human countenance such ioy, 
pride, and thankfulness, as I saw in his. 

“Where is it, Sally?” 

“ Over at mother’s. We’ll go, John. Wait a 
minute. Oh! I feel so weak!” 

Without any other warning she fainted in his 
arms. He put her down on a big settee and got 
water, and hung over her and called her tender I 
names. I could no more have been guilty of the \ 
haerilcge of intruding upon him than I could 5 
have robbed a church. Living or dying, joyful < 
or in pain, she was all his then; no human being < 
had a right to go near. < 

After a little she could open her eyes and \ 
speak—could look up in his face and smile; and i 
oh! how pretty she was! All the beauty that had i 
once made her famous for miles about seemed ' 
restored by his kisses. The color flushed back ’ 
into her cheeks, and obliterated every trace of ? 
w eariness and trouble that secret tears and long 
hours of watching had worn there; and her eyes < 
flashed into such splendor as only eyes can wear j 
when the very depths of the soul are stirred and j 
rush up to glorify them. ' jj 

“My poor girl—my Sally! Oh! these wicked ^ 

folks! I*d like-” \ 

“No, John, please don’t! We don’t care. Oh, \ 
John! we’re so happy we can forgive them—say \ 
we can, John. Don’t let’s have any black thing > 
near us now.” > 

“Then we will, Sally! And w r e’ro not poor; 
now. Uncle Jay has left me the farm in Penn- | 
sylvania, and we’ll go there to live, and you j 
shall live lijce a queen!” I 

“How’ did you happen to come here, John, < 
first?” j 

“ ’Cause they told me up in Royleston you was $ 
living here with Mrs. Loomis. She’s a good s 
woman—God bless her!” > 

And Sally laughed and cried at once, and ^ 
John was not much more rational. Then she > 
was insane with eagerness to have him see the 


baby; they must go. She would run in and tell 
Mrs. Loomis; then, before she w r as three steps 
away, she turned to look at him to be certain 
that he was there; then John had to snatch her 
in his arms again and hug and kiss her, and sob 
over her, so that it is doubtful how long it would 
have taken for her to carry out her intention. 

Fortunately, at that moment Mrs. Loomis 
opened the door. She stood transfixed by the 
tableau for an instant—understood the whole 
matter by her woman’s intuition; shook hands 
with John; told him what a good wife he had; 
then they all three cried; then the whole troop 
of children rushed out, and threatened John 
with personal violence because he had made 
their mother and Sally cry. 

“Now you want to show John the baby,” said 
good Mrs. Loomis; “go right off!” 

Sally snatched her bonnet, dragged John out; 
as they passed out of the door I stepped in at 
the window’. Just then I had got calm enough 
to smell again. No more fragrance, no more 
odors of Araby the Blest. Oh, good gracious! 
Mrs. Loomis caught the frightful scent at the 
same instant. Wc rushed to the fire-place—there, 
on the treacherous gridiron, lay our beef-steak,- 
a withered, burned, blaokened, hideous mass! 

That evening I went over to congratulate 
Sally and John; the next morning I had my 
trunks taken dow T n to the river, and left in the 
first boat in search of a beef-steak; for I felt 
certain that if I lingered there and permitted 
Mrs. Loomis to make any more efforts to offer 
me one, I should be the means, in some way, of 
bringing a frightful calamity upon her and her 
family. 

I am morally certain that if we had tried 
again the house would have been burned down, 
or the cook would have boiled the baby. I have 
not much conscience, but feeling that it would 
never do to b« the means of such tragedies over¬ 
taking my kind friends, I departed. 
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A low stratch of plain, with a gray sky above it- 
A desolate plain and a dreary sky; 

The one with the prairie-grass mattod upon it. 
The other all stained with a leaden dye. 

With never a glimpse, in the fin-off distance, 

Of mailing poplars or waving pines; 

With never an ashen copse or cover 
To mark the lowlands with waved lines. 

Low it and s>>nt nud sullen, 
iVurioas of tempest, heedless of gale; 


Careless of all that is passing above it— 

Unheeding the train or the Indian trail. 

Little it heeds the bones bleaching on it; 

Little the low graves scooped in its mould; 

But the wind, and the sky, and the prairie-graves. 

Can many a sorrowful tale unfold. 

They speak not—they move not—make never a token; 

What matter? Our dead iu the Lord's liaml lie; 

And God keep* their rest on the wide-spreading pmirie. 
Though mute is tho west-wind, aud silent the sky. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 

CIIAPTEItl. 5 produce of which, with some good paying stock 

One of the oddest cases I remember, in my > in an insurance company, were for many years 


later practice, was that of Ben Pickett Moore, 
of which, I believe, I have not told you. I give 
the full name, as we usually did, for Ben be¬ 
longed to one of those interminable Virginia 
family connections, in which it is necessary for 
a man to hold on constantly to his three names 
io preserve his identity at all. There were eight 
families of Moores in the one county neighbor¬ 
hood, and a Benjamin in each. Ben Pickett 
had another name, I remember, Sledgehammer, 
gained at school, I suppose, hs most apt soubri¬ 
quets are; the fellow deserved it, if a certain 
sturdy, heavy strength of body and mind could 
entitle him to it; downright with his word or 
his blow; square-built, outspoken, generous. 

When I knew him first, I liked the boy in 
spite of a certain rough, boorish manner when 
with men. That was only the self-conceit of 
youth, I saw, and would wear off. With women, 
his old mother especially, he was curiously 
gentle; his eye, too, pleased me, it was a clear, 
deep blue—<Rn earnest, reasonable, stern eye, 
yet capable of great tenderness. 

I knew him to be a dull student, and remem¬ 
ber thinking how injudicious his mother was in 
trying to force him through the usual classical 
course. lie had an aptitude for trading; and if 
he had but a year or two given him in which 
to sow his wild oats, and a firm, unseen hand 
over him in the sowing, would at last be a 
thorough comfort and help to her. 

This is not the way exactly, however, to talk 
to a woman; so beyond a few careless hints I did 
not attempt it. Ben Pickett’s father had been 
my college chum; for this reason, therefore, I 
kept an attentive eye on the affairs of his widow. 
Besides, I liked her individually. The estate 
was large, but so hampered with debts and mort¬ 
gages that, until Ben’s majority, it yielded the 
barest support for the two. What it would be 
worth then was difficult to conjecture—much of 
it consisting of tracts in Iowa, and what is now 
Kansas, bought by the old man on speculation, 
and whose ultimate value depended, of course, 
on the tide of emigration. 

The widow’s house was in Fauquier county, 
but a few miles distant from my own—a small 
brick dwelling, compassed by a few acres, the 


j her sole dependence. The management of the 
? estate (in which, by-the-by, the widow bad claim 
| to only an annuity when it was freed from debt) 
| was in the hands of a man named Halleck, Ben’s 
| guardian. I believe this man to have been en¬ 
tirely honest, and anxious to deal justly with 
i both boy and mother; hut in his treatment of 
j the former he was ignorant and harsh. 

When I was first consulted with regard to the 
| clearing off the mortgages on the Kansas pro- 
s perty, I found Ben driven to the point of an 
j open'revolt. He was about sixteen, then, a 
j boy, as I said, of as good material as ever a 

I useful, God-serving man was moulded from. 

> But, unfortunately, there was no moulder. The 

> more Ben’s strong instincts and intolerant will 
i swayed him to pursuits for which nature had 
\ fitted him, and the stiffer his boyish self-conceit 
j made him, the more fiercely he wa9 reined and 
< bitted and jerked back into the beaten path. 

II foresaw the end clearly enough. Ben was 

* stronger than either his mother or Halleck— 

* every irritation, every day’s battle was making 
jj him more resolute for the final struggle. I tried 
| to interfere, but with no effect. The widow 

> sighed and shook her head, and betook herself, 
i like too many parents, to studying some doc- 
i trinal theology instead of the nature of her boy; 
j and Halleck grinned coarsely, and reminded me 
S that nobody’s children were so well raised as 

those who never had them; so I said no more. 
I tried the boy; be was approachable by a few 
words of common sense, I found; and there was 
not wanting a rough sense in what he said—his 
face hot, the veins swollen in his forehead. 

“I know, Mr. Page; but I’m not going to the 
devil, as you think. I respect myself, mother— 

1 * Well,” "wiping his forehead and choking, “no 
man ever had a better mother; but she don’t 
understand me —that’s what is wrong. A 9 for 
< that Halleck, he’s an ignorant, canting scoun- 
< drcl. You needn’t shake your head—I know 
\ him. At any rate, he’ll not force me into being 
\ what I’m not fit for—I belong to myself.” 

| That was all I could get from him; but I saw 
his sullen determination was reaching its height. 
One thing only restrained him in his out- 
1 breaks of passion, this was the presence of a 
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young girl, an orphan cousin, whom his mother \ 
had taken years- before to rear and educate. I 
fancied that, perhaps, the boy-and-girl-liking 
which the two youngsters had, naturally, for 
each other, would tame Ben down; but I reck¬ 
oned too far on it. Jane was a quiet, fair-haired, 
submissive little thing; I used to see her sewing 
sometimes in Mrs. Moore’s room, dressed in 
brown, but knew little more of her. I do not 
much affect women who arc submissive, and 
dress in brown. She was but little more than 
a child, then. 

I saw Hallcck’s daughter there once or twice, 
and retained a more distinct remembrance of 
her than of the other. She was a lank, bony 
child, some twelve years old, with sallow skin, 
and an Indian cast of countenance; the Dahco- 
tali eye, too, oddly Enough, black, shining. Yet 
even then there was a kind of gaudy beauty 
about her—even the ugliness was defiant, and 
attracted closer examination. She came on a 
visit to the Moores, and was another cause of 
irritation to Ben. 

“What does he send that prying child of his 
here for?” he broke out to me in a fresh heat. 
“She’s as hypocritical as her father—and he’s 
the blackest scoundrel in Fauquier. You’ll find 
that out, I’ll wager.” However, I think Ben 
Pickett judged that man harshly. I believe him 
to have been honest. 

I must pass briefly over this part of my story. 
Matters went on from bad to worse, until, as 
might have been expected, Ben was missing one 
morning, and never returned, taking w T ith him 
only his own horse, and a few dollars. It was 
about the time w r lien Texas was the Eldorado for 
all runaways from the upper States; so we traced 
Ben to New Orleans, and concluded ho had gone 
on with the others—scape-graces from justice or 
fortune. 

Pine brought me the news at breakfast. “Dat 
Halleck done W'orrit young mars’ off ’t last. 
Him’ll come right side up, dat’s sure.” For 
Ben was a favorite with all the servants in the 
county, who counted him as a gentleman of the 
pure blood, though ho had nothing but kind 
words to give them. Halleck, on the contrary, 
was an interloper, a new-comer, tvho was making 
his money, as they were quick-witted enough to 
see, off of the careless riegligence of the old 
county families. The house-servants had little 
to employ their minds outside of family gossip, 
and very little could be kept from them of that. 

I had my horse saddled, and rode over to the 
widow’s. It was a dull, rainy morning; Hal¬ 
leck was there before me, blaming the boy vio¬ 
lently ; and, as might have been expected, 


rousing the mother with every word more hotly 
against hinAself. The little meek woman had 
more life in her than I had ever given her 
credit for, though it took this shock to waken it. 

“That is enough, sir,” holding her hand to 
her head, and motioning Halleck to be silent. 
“I doubt if the boy be altogether to blame. God 
knows! I’ve thought, sometimes, we were taking 
; the part of the Almighty and trying to unmake 
; him.” 

1 Halleck started to his feet in a rage. 

; “Not another word,” she cried, bursting into 

I tears. “He’s my boy—it’s I that suffer the loss. 

; Oh! Ben, Ben! To think that I brought you to 
! this.” 

! Her niece, little Jenny, met me in the hall as 

II went out. She did not look submissive now”, 
j her checks were burning scarlet, and her eyes 
| angry and flashing. “If she had talked in that 
> way yesterday he need not have gone.” 

| “So you knew of his going, eh?” lifting up 
j her head by the chin. 

j “Yes, Mr. Page, I did. He couldn’t bear 
| everything. I would not have him submit to—” 

| “So Ben’s gone to seek his fortune, like the 
| prince in the fairy-tale, and is coming back in 
! a coach-and-four to carry away his bride—hey, 

| Jenny?” 

j I had made a sharp guess—the color left her 
\ face. “I don’t know,” she said, frightened and 
j trembling, and ran up the Btairs, leaving me 
| laughing at the child’s face. 

| But Ben’s going was tragedy enough. He 
1 never returned, nor even wrote a line to comfort 
his mother with the knowledge that he was yet 
alive. 

As years passed, I believe his loss grew heavier 
for her to bear, more vivid. She was so utterly 
alone, this woman, with not even pleasant re¬ 
membrances to keep her company. Her mar¬ 
ried life had not been a happy one. Ben's birth 
and youth had been the one bright day of her 
whole history; and now he had blotted that out, 
made it the hardest and crudest to go back to; 
for she did .not, as years went on, pardon her¬ 
self, but grew more savage in her remorse and 
anger at her own blindness in being guided by 
Halleck. The girl, Jenny, w’as the only comfort 
she had. She did not marry when she reached 
womanhood. I do not know, indeed, if she ever 
j had a lover, though she was a delicate, attrac- 
J tivo woman, with a mild, appealing face, like 
one who had suffered a good deal of pain. She 
j had a chronic weakness of one hip, which gave 
j her this look—it made her slightly lame also. 

\ I used to ride over there often on Sunday after- 
| noons and take tea witli them; and always came 
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away with as rested, cheerful a feeling as if I > had grown until it amounted to about forty 
* had been to church. The little shady farm was thousand dollars, invested in the west. I held 
ao quiet and homelike; the old maples in front; S it in trust for her. 

the mossy well; the roses; the very chickens j “It’s not a large fortune, as times go,” I said 
strutting about, had such an air of thorough to her one day. “But your tastes are simple; 
content, as if they w ere fitted into their proper ] and when you marry, it will be sure to keep 

niche in the world, and meant to stay there. \ you out of the danger of wearing little cares_ 

Then Jenny made a comfortable'picture herself, 5 corroding, not strengthening, I think.” 
to carry away with one, in her dress of soft, j “I never have thought of marrying,” she Said, 
delicate colors, (she had doffed the browns.) j gravely. 

Did I say she was pretty ? I don’t know if she \ She was not yet of age. As soon as her ma- 
was—I never thought of that when I was w r ith ijority was reached, she intended to put divers 
her. , She had brown hair, I remember, and t little plans into operation, and used to make me 
dark-blue eyes, and a white arm. But you only j her confidant* Her aunt was to be enticed off 
felt comforted when you were with her, and j on a visit, and the house altered and refurnished, 
quite forgot any rasping worry you might have, j so ns to surprise her on her return; some ad- 
and went away refreshed as by a cool, invigo- j joining acres purchased, “to give her employ¬ 
rating bath, not thinking of the girl again. I l ment in laying them out She will have real 
suppose she had this effect because she was so j pleasure in that;” and so on, every plan having 
sincere and earnest a person, very simple in her > for its end some comfort to the widow—never a 
manner, and with little thought of herself. S thought of herself. She brought me one day 
The widow was the only point in that home- j one or two daguerreotypes and crayon sketches 
stead shifting or changeable. She was nervous, j of Ben, from which she wished an oil-painting 
moody. Sometimes, at the tea-table, her thin \ executed—for his mother desired me to send 
hands would begin to shake, and her long, pale \ them to Inman, whom we thought our best 
face be turned constantly to the door, as if ex- < portrait-artist then. She put on mourning, as 
pecting some one to enter. Jenny would break < his mother did, for Ben; but, if her loss lay 
in with her low, cheery voice, and never failed s deeper than the widow’s, she made no sign, 
to soothe and tur^the current of her thought, j I began to know Jenny protty thoroughly 
She never gave Ben up; and, I suppose, seeing \ now, being her trustee, as I said, and studied 
me made the remembrance of him more real. I ! her curiously, wondering if the content was 
used to think the girl looked pale and sick after ! real. She had more sound good sense, and im- 
these times<; but she never complained of being J petuous warmth of feeling than I had given her 
lonely, or anything else. Of course, though, j credit for possessing, and at the same time a 
being a woman, she had a woman’s natural Miearty love of fun and a laugh; but that had 
needs and pain. i been choked down by her forced life of still 

Hnlleck died one or two years after Ben’s < endurance. Perhaps the same reason would 
departure, and I was appointed administrator. < account for a certain reticence about the girl— 
His daughter, Laura, went south somewhere to s beyond a given point you could not go; some- 
te&ch. | thing in her eyes said, “No further!” Was 

We heard of poor Ben at last. When the 5 there any want or loss in her life that she must 
battle of Vera Cruz was fought, Lieut. Benjamin > conceal? 

Pickett Moore was reported as severely wounded. > However, my idle speculations about the 
However, this might not be our Ben. I kept the > matter were suddenly set aside by somewhat 
paper from the widow, only confiding my fears \ weightier affairs. 

to the girl. “ lie was among the foremost. I i Some ten months after the report of Ben’s 
think it was Ben,” she said. The next week’s < death reached us, I received a summons, one 
news confirmed her opinion. There was a short < stormy evening, from Mrs. Moore to come to the 
paragraph, stating that he was dead; was a \ farm immediately, “on business of importance,” 
gallant officer, etc., from Galveston, formerly of j the note stated. I confess I did not go with any 
Fauquier County, Va.; and so that was the end \ alacrity. I had just settled myself for an even- 
of his short story. \ ing’s snug enjoyment, with Storrs, an old chum 

The estate, in default of other heirs, came { of mine—segars, and dressing-gowns, and news- 
now to Jenny; Mrs. Moore, as I said, having \ papers ready, and whiffs from the dining-room 
but on annuity in it. By careful nursing, and, < of an oyster-supper in preparation. I found 
I must acknowledge, some sharp practice on my J the widow aldne in the little parlor. She was 
part with other claimants in Iowa, the property .$ knitting—it had become a chronic habit with 
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her, knitting—and looked even thinner, more j It was a bitter silence that followed, 
dried-up and bent, than usual, her widow’s- \ “I’d like to see the‘boy,” she began again, 
cap limper, her dress a rustier black. As she j with a sigh, as if dismissing some thought that 
stooped over the everlasting click, click of the \ stung deeply. “I’ll do as well by it as I did 
needles, I fancied the poor little soul had cried \ for my own—though he did forget. Do you 


all the sap and juices out of her body; her meek S 
blue eyes were quite leaden to-night, and the S 
skin of her small face red and rasped with tears. S 
My discomfort was nothing to this. \ 

“What is it, Mrs. Moore?” I said, as heartily j 
as I could, drawing up to the fire, and un- j 
buttoning my spatterdashes. \ 

She knitted harder, making grimaces to keep i 
back the tears. “I oughtn’t to say that it’s j 
worse than all before, but it seems so—it seems > 
so to me, Mr. Pago. Oh! Ben, Ben! it was j 
enough to lose him! but to think he would have \ 
forgotten his mother like thisl And Jenny, j 

that he-” * j 

“What is it?” patiently, after she had sobbed $ 
and then sniffled herself back to silence. j 

Without speaking, she drew out a letter from \ 
her pocket, and gave it to me. When I had j 
cleaned my spectacles, and got them on, I saw j 
that the letter was post-marked, New Orleans, \ 
and that the paper and envelope w-as broadly ' 
bordered with black, the writing, a lady’s— \ 
delicate, characterless. j 

The letter, to be brief, purported to be from j 
the widow of Benjamin Pickett Moore—formerly \ 
Laura Halleck, the daughter of his guardian. \ 
She stated that she had been teaching at Gal- } 
vcston, where Ben had met and married her, < 
some eighteen months before his death; that 
she had one child—a boy; that she purposed, if j 
the plan met with Mrs. Moore’s approbation, to ! 
return to Virginia, bringing the child to visit j 
his grandmother, and bringing also the body of | 
her husband. “It. was his last request,” she j 
said, “that, should he fall in battle, his bones \ 
should be gathered to his fathers.” j 

“Very considerate in Ben,” J growled, in-! 
wardly. “It’s a pity he did not use his bones 
to come home on before he made such an infernal \ 
fool of himself.” However, I said nothing. \ 
It was a very pretty letter—very pretty. Mrs. j 
Benjamin Pickett Moore was a woman evidently f 
Df considerable range of feeling; or, certainly, j 
of aptitude of expression for it. > 

“Humph!” I said, laying it down. \ 

“She’s very true to our Ben, Mr. Page,” said J 
his mother, “and his boy. Well,” after a pause, j 
“I do want to see Ben’s boy, God bless him! j 
But it was a dreadful shock. To think Ben > 
would have done it, and never said a word \ 
to the mother that nursed him about it—it’s that j 
that hurts.” \ 


mind Laury, Mr. Pag.e?” 

“Yes.” 

“I did not think our Ben liked Laury much,” 
meditatively. “But youngsters change their 
minds. There was Jenny—Ben was promised 
to Jenny when ho went away, Mr. Page, did 
you know? Said he’d never come back until 
he was able to marry her.” 

“Pooh!” I said, impatiently. “The boy was 
sixteen years old. Nobody but school-children 
talk of love at that age.” 

“Well, I know,” submissively. “But Ben did 
despise Halleck so. It seems so queer about 
Laury.” So the old lady meandered on, while 
I beat the bars of the grate with the poker, and 
whistled, trying to keep down my impatience. 
She seemed to have forgotten, or never to have 
perceived, that Jenny would again be left penni¬ 
less; and that the property I had been coddling 
these many years was to be Bwept out of my 
hands by this daughter of ICalleck’s, and her 
brat; for I could not, somehow, identify Ben 
with the business at all. I did not interrupt the 
old lady, only read the l^f er over again and 
again, with a growing irritated sense of defeat. 
I had nursed this estate so carefully; and now— 
I never did like Halleck. There was poor 

Jenny- Well, you all know how it'feels to 

be thoroughly baffled, and have nobody to abuse 
for it. 

“What do you think, Mr. Page?” said the 
widow, at last, wondering at my silence. 

“I think nothing about it, madam,” rising 
abruptly. “I don’t know why you sent for me, 
in fact. Ben had a right to marry whom he 
pleased, I suppose; and we can't blame the 
woman for coming to see what her speculation 
is worth. Where’s Jenny?” 

“She’s putting up curtains in the library; I 
don’t know what she’s fussing at it to-night 
for,” querulously. “Peggy or Lizo could have 
done it. But Laury’11 bo here most as Bodn as 
her letter—did you notice? On Wednesday, 
likely; Jenny’s getting ready. I wonder how 
Lnury’ll bo to live wdth?” letting her knitting 
fall on her knee. “It used to most split my 
head to hear Ben and her squabbling, day in 
and out. And now, Mr. Page, I camiot under¬ 
stand it.” 

I put the poker in its place, and turned off to 
find Jenny, when the widow stopped me. “She 
sent a likeness of the boy—Ben, she calls him.” 
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I opened the case; the child was apparently 
•Gout a year old, taken while twisting in the 
inns of his nurse—a fat, uncouth infant, but 
with Ben Pickett’s square cut of jaw and steady 
eyes unmistakably marked. “Very like his 
father,” I said. “A remarkable resemblance for 
bo young a child.” 

“Jenny says not. She thinks it’s a sly face; 

I made her tell me what she thought. She’s 
hardly spoke a word since the letter came.” 

I found Jenny mounted on a step-ladder, 
driving tacks and tying strings. She was not 
fond of work of any sort, but I thought I under¬ 
stood this; she was trying to escape from the 
unceasing drip, drip of the widow’s talk, and 
maybe from something in herself. She came 
down when I called her, however, and stood 
quite silent, the little hammer in her hand. 

“What do you think of this, Jenny?” 

“I?” in a made, artificial tone. “What should 
I think, Mr. Page? It was natural,Ben should 
marry.” 

“What has that to do with it, child? Don’t 
you see? This boy is his life-heir. Upon my 
soul, I believe you never thought of that.” 

“No, I did not,” flashing into a sudden heat. 
“Do you think I care for that? As if money 
was what I had lost!” dropping the hammer, 
and pulling at her collar to loosen it. 

“ Why, what have you lost?” Then, biting my 
lips, I turned suddenly away, remembering how 
solitary and uncared-for her life had been, with¬ 
out friends or lovers, like those of other women; 
and that, perhaps, she had been nursing this 
one story of long ago all this time, none other 
having come to take its place. I saw her grow¬ 
ing pale, but took no notice. She was not of the 
fainting sort, her pride would conquer any weak¬ 
ness of that kind, I knew. “I’ll go home,” I 
said, carelessly, “I can be of no use to-night. 
When do you expect her?” ' 

“Ben’s wife?” She said that with a voice as 
steady as mine, but with the most goaded eyes 
I ever saw in a human head. “On Wednesday, 

I think. I’m making ready for her.” 

“Day after to-morrow? Well, I’ll be over, 
then, and attend to business. She’ll be quick 
enough to bring that on the carpet, I’ll warrant. 
Good-by.” 

I was turning away, but I could not go with¬ 
out a kind word to the poor lame thing! If she 
had been fool enough to go on caring for this 
fellow all her life, it was no more than might 
be expected from a woman, and she deserved 
pity as much as if it were a real loss she had 
suffered. “I say, Jenny, you had better go to 
bed. Put up that trumpery. You’re worn-out. ; 
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Tell aunt Peggy to bring you a hot foot-bath, 
and a soothing-powder, that’s a good girl.” 

She laughed. “I will, presently.” 

“This news has excited you a little, you see, 
and-” 

“Oh, no!” hurriedly. “It’s all right. I often 

wondered if Ben had married. Only Laura- 

It’s all right,” shutting her mouth firmly, and 
going back to her work. 

“I never knew anything more all wrong,” I 
thought, as I jogged back home; and the more 
I thought of it, the more dissatisfied and angry 
I grew at the whole matter. I was not at all 
sorry when a summons to Warren county called 
me off the next day, hnd detained me for a week 
or two. It was selfish, perhaps; but what good 
could I have done if I had been there? The 
first roughnesses and stings of the meeting 
would be smoothed over before I returned. I 
was growing old, saving myself from all worry 
and disquiet, as far as was possible. 


CHAPTER II. 

I reached home at night, and before morning 
had heard, from two or three sources, the all- 
important piece of gossip which, for the past 
four days, had kept the neighborhood in a fer¬ 
ment; how that “Ben Pickett had left a wife 
and child, and they had returned, bringing 
Ben’s body back with them; and there had been 
a funeral, which the whole county had attended; 
how the Fauquier Guards and the Morgan Ran¬ 
gers had gone in force, burying him with mili¬ 
tary honors; and Mrs. Wadman’s coach had 
overturned, but nobody was hurt; only her sor¬ 
rel mare, Pole—didn’t I remember?—had its 
leg broken; and that Mrs. Ben Pickett turned 
out to be Laury Hal leek; and wouldn’t the whole 
of the western lands go to that boy—and how 
much were they worth ?” Storrs first, and after¬ 
ward Pine, in a more modest fashion. 

“They are at the widow’s, then—Mrs. Ben 
and the boy?” I demanded of the latter, as he 
finished his harangue, and the strapping of my 
razors at the Bame time. 

“Jes so, Marster John. Sam, he’s seen dat 
boy, and ho says he’s rcglar chip off the old 
block. Dunno. Haven’t bin over yet myself. 
Goin’ to take Miss Jenny a bunch of hot-house 
flowers dis evenin’. With your permission?” 
recollecting himself with a lofty bow. 

“ Certainly, Pine. Take flowers to Miss Jenny 
whenever you please; and tell Mrs. Moore I 
shall have the pleasure of calling to-morrow.” 
I could not in decency defer going any longer. 

“Well, Pine,” I said, as he brought me the 
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bed-room candle that night, “was MiBS Jenny 
well?” • 

“No, sir; poorly. Was nussin’ dat big boy, 
however, sittin’ on de steps. She looks as if 
dat misery in her back was gittin’ wuss. See 
Miss Laury, Mars’ John.” 

“Very well, Pine.” I was in no humor for 
gossip; but something was on the old man’s 
mind, and I knew it was sure to come off, so I 
might as well submit. 

“ She's ‘black an’ comely,* as de Holy Book 
says. Yallow as our mulatto Susy, Mars’ John, 

J n sharp as de debbil. Um-” He placed my 

slippers, raked down the fire, beginning to speak 
once or twice, and choking it down. At last: 
“Well, de boy is like Mars’ Ben, um can’t deny 
dat. ’S got de Moore mark, too, trust Pine for 
seein’ to dat. But, Mars’ John,” facing me 
suddenly, “why didn’t they open dat coffin? 
What for dey hustle him off for, widout givin’ 
his frens a chance for to identify dat it was 
Mars’ Ben Pickett. I'd hev known him. Dat 
was Miss Laury’s doin’.” 

“Pshaw, Pine! The coffin was soldered—me¬ 
tallic. He has been dead for months.” 

“ Oh!” with a crest-fallen look. “ Well, how’d 
we to know if dat was Mars’ Ben dar? Nuffin’ 
but Miss Laury’s word for’t, ’n de Moore estate 
d’pendin’ on it. I tink of dese tings. Ye see, 
Mars’ John, I know’d dem chillen when dey 
wus chillen, and a deeper one dan Miss Laury I 
never know’d; she used to come it over Mars’ 
Ben awful. I know’d ’em all well—used to 
come ter fish in our creek all der three of ’em.” 

“Very well, Pine; I’m sleepy now.” 

But, somehow, as I rode over the next morn¬ 
ing to the Moore farm, Pine's absurd suspicions 
would haunt me; and though I laughed at them, 
I determined to satisfy myself and the law 
thoroughly before surrendering the property. 

It was a sunny, warm morning in August. I 
met old Jim, his saw over his shoulder, coming 
down from the wood-yard; gave him my horse, 
and walked toward the parlor, where I knew I 
should, most probably, find the ladies. Jenny, 
in her quiet mourning dress, was in the porch. 
I had noticed, by-the-way, her mourning for 
Ben had been as near to a widow’s as possible— 
it was not altered now. She had a big, soggy- 
faced baby in her lap, which she was trying 
anxiously to please. She looked worn and hag¬ 
gard. 

“So, this is the boy, eh?” I said, chucking it 
under the chin. “Very like its father.” 

“I cannot see that,” with an eager scrutiny. 
“I de wish I could see that.” 

I glanced in through the open door; Mrs. 


Moore was knitting; and a younger lady, also 
in black, was seated at her feet in a childlike 
fashion, with needles in her hand, apparently 
learning the stitch. I recognized Laura Halleck 
at once as she looked up. Very sallow, with jet 
black hair and eyes, and singularly delicate 
hands and feet! She held out her hand, with a 
gentle smile, as I approached her. 

“I did not think you would remember me, 
Mr. Page,” she said; and then bent over her 
knitting again. 

“I’m so glad you see the likeness to Ben,” 
said the old lady, taking the child in her arms 
as Jenny brought it in. “It’s a great comfort 
to me. I think I will love it very much some 
day.” 

“Some day?” I glanced, as I spoke, at Mrs. 
Ben; but she had not heard, apparently—so 
would not be hurt. I could see no trace of the 
old sinister, designing look in her face. It w r as 
only very sad and quiet. She seemed, too, in¬ 
different as to whether the likeness to the child’s 
father was apparent or not, which was not busi¬ 
ness-like, certainly, when so much depended on 
it. 

“Yes, very like Benny when he was this age,” 
said the old widow, holding the child’s hand to 
her withered lips. “And hero’s the Moore mark, 
Mr. Page,” with a pleased smile. 

“What is that?” 

“Don’t you know? A sixth finger on the left 
hand. Every one of my husband’s family have 
it. A small protuberance outside of the little 
finger; of course, it is always clipped off imme¬ 
diately, but it leaves a scar. Here’s the scar, 
you see—very deep, too.” 

“My baby w-as several weeks old when it was 
removed, is the reason,” said Mrs. Laura, look¬ 
ing up for a moment. 

“Jenny can’t see the likeness to Ben at all,” 
pursued the old lady. “I wish she could.” 

“I wish she could,” said Mrs. Laura, looking 
up affectionately in Jenny’s face. “You were 
so fond of Ben—just like a Bister.” 

“A sister!” said Jenny, mechanically. She 
took the baby again, and went out. 

I noticed, then, and always afterward, how 
she clung to the child, and avoided the mother— 
and thought it, too, an unreasonable prejudice; 
for I soon became quite prepossessed in favor 
of Mrs. Laura. She seemed to be a mild, inof¬ 
fensive thing, with no care for her rights; or, 
indeed, any thought beyond sitting by the old 
lady and gently ministering to her—a little lazy, 
perhaps, but certainly not selfish. 

Weeks passed without a question being uttered 
by her concerning the business part of the affair. 
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She was apparently unconscious that Ben had | 
died worth a dollar more than his lieutenant's i 
pay. However, when I, at last, delicately ap- s 
proached the matter, hinting that certificates of > 
her marriage, etc., would be requisite to estab- ! 
lish the child's claim, she placed them imme- > 
diately in my hand in remarkably well-arranged 
and complete order, considering that they had 
been preserved by a woman. 

There was a -written certificate, from a clergy¬ 
man in Galveston, of the marriage of Benjamin 
P. Moore and Laura Halleck. Other papers, 
proving the child’s birth and baptism; letters 
from her husband, while in the army, in which 
frequent reference was made to his mother, ; 
Jenny, and even to me. The young dog had a ; 
heart, and did not forget old friends. Poor 
Ben! I felt my eyes dim in reading those let- j 
ters; and so, every day, grew more accustomed 
to think of the boy as the dead husband of this 
sad, quiet woman—and to forget the Ben and 
Laury Halleck of long ago. 

Of course, I knew my duty, and no preference 
for Jenny would deter me from it. . The papers 
were brought before the Orphans’ Court, and 
guardians chosen for the boy—his mother was J 
one, and Crawford another. I declined, I hardly i 
know why. Mrs. Moore’s annuity was taken 
cleanly out at once; and the young widow en¬ 
tered into possession of her third, beside the 
sum allowed to her for the maintenance and 
care of the child. During the whole proceed¬ 
ing, she remained perfectly passive and acquies¬ 
cent in whatever we proposed; so, naturally, 
Crawford and I felt called upon to exert our¬ 
selves in seeing that full justice was rendered 
her. 

I was much at the farm-house at this period, 
and often used to draw her on to talk of Ben. 
He had traded in wool in Texas, she said, before 
the war commenced. She had met him in Gal¬ 
veston, and had married him there. There was 
no outbreak of sorrow when she spoke of him; 
that made me trust more in the sincerity of her 
grief. She seemed to bo controlling herself. I 
noticed that Jenny invariably left the room 
when she begun speaking of her husband; gra¬ 
dually, too, she ceased to notice or pet the boy, 
as at first; some bitter, unspoken thought, 1 
fancied, was continually on the poor girl's lips. 

One day, I remember, after the matter had 
been finally adjudged by the commissioners, 
Mrs. Laura came down stairs with a locket, 
which she silently placed in my hand. “ Mother 
and Jenny saw it last night,” she said, after a 
pause. "It was taken a month before his death.” 

It was a good likeness of poor Ben. He had 


altered but little since I saw him, a boy of six¬ 
teen. And yet it pained me, someway, to look 
at it. What alteration there had been was for 
the worse. The animal nature of the man had 
grown coarser; the finer soul of the face had 
sunk out of sight. I looked silently at the down¬ 
hanging lip, the deadened eye; it was the boy's 
face, certainly—but what could have brought 
him to this? Jenny was sitting near me at the 
table. As I looked up her eye met mine. 

“If that is Ben, I know now why he married 
Laura Halleck,” I heard her say. The words 
came from her irrepressibly in a bitter whisper; 
then she went on with her work; and that was 
the only sign the poor girl made during the 
whole progress of the affair. 

I had been a little surprised (so much was I 
impressed by the affectionate sweetness of Mrs. 
Laura’s manner) that she should have retained 
possession of the farm-house as part of her 
dower. She did so, however; but when I hinted 
how deep the attachment of 1 the old lady was to 
the place, she had said, with a frank smile, “We 
are one now, Mr. Page. What is mine, is Ben’s 
mother’s.” 

For about a month that seemed to be literally 
the fact. It was a curiously affectionate devo¬ 
tion she appeared to feel for every one for whom 
Ben had cherished the slightest regard. At the 
end of that time the first installment of back 
moneys due to her was paid; and on the even¬ 
ing of that day, as nearly as I can recollect, 
Mrs. Laura begun untying the strings of her 
mask, which it was no longer worth her while 
to wear. 

I found the old lady, on my visit, knitting 
with a nervous haste that threatened detriment 

I > to heel and toe. “It’s Laury,” she blurted out, 
after her usual outspoken fashion. “ She's had 
the house filled with architects, and carpenters, 
and I don’t know what not. I’m not used to 
such doings,” wiping her perspiring forehead. 
“No, Laury, I’m not. I must have quiet. And 
as for altering the house — ” 

There was a keen glitter in Mrs. Laura’B eyes 
that I never saw before. “You will have to 
become used to such doings, my dear madam; 
that is, if you still think proper to remain with 

! me. I really,” turning to me with a sweet 
smile, “must have the house thoroughly reno¬ 
vated ; it is in such miserable taste. And what 
is life worth, if one is surrounded by ugliness 
and disgust continually ?” 

The old lady, meanwhile, had sat, her spec¬ 
tacles pushed up, staring in dumb perplexity. 
“If I remain with you, Laury? I don’t under- 
> stand.” 
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The woman blushed; but she had a point to \ 
make, and was resolved to reach it. “You un- > 
derstand, mother—Mr. Page will explain to \ 
you—that we are both, happily, independent, i 
each of the other. This house, which is mine,” j 
with a slight emphasis, “is distasteful to me in \ 
its present condition, and, perhaps, might be \ 
just as unpleasant to you when it is renewed. 1 j 
did not know if then, you would prefer to re- > 
main with me, as I said, my words were not j 
clear.” S 

“ Laury ? This house—where Ben was born ?” j 
She put her hands to her head in a dazed sort of j 
way, “Why child, it’s my house. I’ll be carried j 
out of it to the grave. Why, I came home here \ 
on my wedding-day, years before you were born. < 
No, no, Laury! we’ll have no changes here. It’ll j 
last out my time, and Jenny’s.” s 

“Don’t distress yourself, mother,” with a half- \ 
scared, furtive glance at me, “it will not dis¬ 
turb you a great deal. And if it should,” set¬ 
ting her face hardly, “you would find boarding 
a far pleasanter mode of life, after a month’s 
trial. A first shock over, you know, like a cold 
bath. But as long as you prefer remaining with 
me, you are heartily welcome—you must always 
remember that. As for Jenny-” 

“ What of Jenny ?” sharply. “ She’s my child! 
better and truer to me than the child I nursed 
at my bosom was. You’ll turn her adrift on the 
world, will you?” shrilly. 

The face of Mrs. Laura grew harder as it re¬ 
turned the old woman’s look. 

“Then I go with her.” Her voice had risen 
to a pitiful cry. 

But Mrs. Laura was calm as before, a little 
pale, perhaps; but it was evident this was a 
disagreeable business, which she thought it 
better to have done with at once. 

“I don’t know, mother,” she said; “Jenny is 
certainly not the most congenial companion for 
me. She has taken no pains to become so. I 
have noticed her behavior sharply since I came. 
It will have to alter greatly before I consent 
to her becoming a permanent inmate of my 
house.” 

The widow held her hands tightly to her 
head again. It was a strange motion, and 
frightened me. 

“You had better retire, madam,” I urged. 
“Give yourself time before you speak of this 
matter farther. It lias been broken suddenly to 
you.’ 4 

By degrees I induced her to leave the room, 
and then returned. Mrs. Laura had risen, and 
was waiting for me. 

Oddly enough, I looked at her then critically, 


for the first time since her return; but this was 
the first time I had seen the true woman. There 
was the old repulsive beauty about her, now that 
her face was permitted to show her soul—the 
black eyes lit, and the thin lips scarlet. She 
was going to brave me—I saw that at once; 
there was to be no sham work between us. 

“I understand, from the tenor of your re¬ 
marks,” I said, “that it is your intention to 
remove Mrs. Moore and her niece from this 
house?” 

“Yes,. Mr. Page,” with a smile. “To be 
honest, it is the best plan for us all. The sort 
of life I shall lead would be repugnant to their 
habits. I am young, you know; just beginning 
life, in fact. I thought it better to be plain about 
it. I do wish them to go, and soon. I am sorry 
if my determination has given you offence, Mr. 
Page.” 

I'm afraid my old hands were a little unsteady 
just then, buttoning my edat. “No offence, 
madam. No one wonders at any creature for 
sustaining its true character. I only regret you 
did not assume yours sooner. I will take steps 
for the removal of Mrs. Moore and her niece.” 

“Tut, tut! You are so hasty, Mr. Page. Quite 
a Hotspur in old age. Why you would make us 
the county-talk, if you were to be so precipitate. 
I assure you I-” 

“ And if you wish to consult me further in our 
business relations,” I burst out, “you will find 
me at my office. It will be impossible for me 
again to come under this roof.” 

And so ended my last interview with Mrs. 
Ben. I heard her laugh as I went down the 
porch-steps; but I think it was done to irritate 
me, in which she certainly succeeded. 


CHAPTER III. 

I had hardly grown cool, or ashamed of my 
heat, the next day, when Pine, coming mys¬ 
teriously into the inner office, announced Miss 
Jenny. 

“Well, child?” I said; “you have notice to 
quit—is that what you have come to tell me? 
To think old John Page should have been so 
taken in by that woman!” 

Jenny seated herself quietly, and put aside 
her veil. The last few months had told on her 
sorely; her face was thinner than I had ever 
seen it, but her blue eyes were more luminous. 
“It’s the old Moore pluck coming out in her 
at last,” I said to myself; and, upon my soul, 

, it’s a better beautifier than resignation. “You 
| look as if you had taken heart o’ grace, Jenny,” 
5 I said, “and were going to give battle, ch?” 
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“ Somethinglike it,” with a faint smile. 

I shut the door. “Well, I am ready. But 
there’s nothing to be done, Jenny.” 

“I mean to contest the boy’s claim, Mr. Pago.” 

“Eh? How?” 

“It’s not for the money,” her color rising. 
“God knows it is not for that! But she has 
gone a step too far; for Ben's mother’s sake, it 
is right I should take this stand.” 

“But, Jenny, I don’t understand. Ben’s child 
is the rightful heir.” 

“I will enter suit on the ground that this is 
not his child, and that Laura Halleck never was 
his wife. I doubted it from the first.” 

That was because she did not wish it true, I 
thought. So I said, “Child, child! there’s no 
hope; her papers are conclusive.” 

“Not to me. There may have been another 
Ben Pickett Moore; that certificate may have 
been a forgery. The letters she shows as his, 
arc apt imitations of his writing; but they are j 
not his. In style, conception, expression, they 
are utterly foreign to Ben’s liahit of thought.” 

“ He might have altered in these many years,” \ 
I said. “And the likeness of* the child to its $ 
father—pooh! Jenny, this fancy is untenable, j 
Give it up.” j 

“I will not give it up. If you refuse to help j 
me, some one will,” she said, firmly. “I have ! 
noticed a thousand discrepancies of statement \ 
and errors that escaped you. One trifle, for in- j 
stance. The boy crawled into my room, the j 
other day, w ith a locket which he had dragged, j 
by its chain, from his mother’s drawers; and in j 
taking it back to her I could not help seeing the j 
inscription, as the letters were gold, on blue > 
enamel. It was ‘ Philip Cromlin, to his wife ! 
Laura.’ ” - j 

This looked more to me like business than \ 
anything she had yet told mo. So I drew my 
chair up closer, and began to question her in 
earnest. In a word, therefore, whether because j 
I was logically convinced there was a chance of 
success, or whether I was blinded by my own 
wishes, I will not say; but I consented to insti¬ 
tute proceedings, on Jenny’s behalf, for the re¬ 
covery of the estate. 

“All we can do is to force her proof before a 
stricter tribunal,” I said. “But what if she is 
what she professes, and yet her proof fails—eh, 
Jenny?” 

“I am not afraid of being unjust. Ben never 
married Laura Halleck.” 

So, after all, her chief reason for doubt was 
belief in Ben’s constancy! Oh! woman, woman! 

The case was ruled for the next court, a month 
ahead. I need not say what excitement it pro¬ 


duced in the quiet county neighborhood—it was 
like thunder coming in a clear sky. The tea- 
tables, the negro-quarters, at last the news¬ 
papers, took it up, argued it hotly, always ending 
by siding with the Moores. Halleck had been 
unpopular, and his mantle of cunning was easily 
transferred, by popular opinion, to Laury’s 
shoulders. 

Meanwhile, she and her child removed to the 
village inn until the suit should be decided, be¬ 
coming objects of public interest every time they 
put their faces over the threshold. Crawford, 
as guardian for the child, was forced, unwill¬ 
ingly, to aid in their defence; Fawcett, of Hen¬ 
rico, I think, was her other counsel. Crawford, 
afterward, told me that he never had met with 
a more astute, comprehensive mind than that of 
this w r oman, or one more remarkable for ra¬ 
pidity of combination. “ I used to like to con¬ 
sult with her, simply to Btudy her,” he said. “ If 
she had been a man she would have been a most 
dangerous diplomat.” 

The time given w r as but short. However, in 
it we managed to procure testimony from the 
military records of the death of Ben in an hos¬ 
pital, to which he was taken, after the battle 
of Vera Cruz—only to find that such evidence 
weighed heavily in the widow’s favor. In age 
and personal appearance, the man known as 
Lieut. Ben Pickett Moore corresponded with our 
Ben! tie had enlisted in Galveston, the captain 
of his company stated; had been promoted for 
bravery in the field; had frequently been heard 
to speak of his family in Virginia, and his wife 
and child in Galveston. One point only was 
against her. The nurse, who attended him in 
the hospital, (whose evidence was forwarded by 
a local magistrate,) stated that, in his last mo¬ 
ments, he refused to answer to the name of 
Moore, calling himself by another, which she 
had forgotten. At the time, however, she Jiad 
attributed this to the delirium which preceded 
his death. 

Storrs took part with me in preparing our 
attack. We did not intimate to the old widow, 
or Jenny, how feeble it was; in fact, hardly 
acknowledged it to each other. “I am so posi¬ 
tive we are in the right,” said Storrs, “that I 
feel confident something will turn up. Some 
lucky hit may suggest itself at the last moment.” 

The lucky hit, however, was slow in present¬ 
ing itself. He came to me three days before the 
trial. 

“Crawford tells me they are going to exhume 
the body at Mrs. Ben’s request. What do you 
| think of that?” 

{ I made no reply. 
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“They wish us to be present. Simpson and >' 
Falls are to be there to identify it, if such a > 
thing be possible; though that is absurd. It is | 
almost a year since he died. Only the cutting j 

off of that sixth finger could be-” \ 

“The deuce take the sixth finger!” < 

It may have been silly and sentimental in me; \ 
but the fact that the woman could propose the s 
digging up of her dead husband, and assist, as \ 
she did, in the examination, mixed an unutter- s 
able disgust with my dislike for her; and after j 
that I threw myself into the prosecution of) 
Jenny’s case, as I never had into any other. ! 

The next evening, Storrs and Crawford called j 
for me, and we drove into the village to the \ 
house of Dr. Falls, where the examination was \ 
to be made. Simpson, an old friend of the \ 
Moore family, Fawcett, Mrs. Laura, and our- \ 
selves, were all who were present. I do not | 
wish to recall that evening minutely; I have a j 
vague sense of horror and disgust even now at \ 
its remembrance. One thing is distinct enough, j 
however, and that is, that the young widow was j 
the coolest and most self-possessed of the party; > 
at least, until the coffin wa9 opened, when she \ 
shivered, and cried piteously. j 

“God forgive me if I’m ’wrong,” she sobbed 
out. “It’s for my baby I’m doing it. He shall j 
never bo the outcast his father was.” There was j 
no acting in this—it was real feeling, I saw. i 
For the rest, I remember only that the lids 
were uncovered by the undertaker—the outer ; 
box being lead and air-tight. When the inside 
coffin was lifted out, the lights were held nearer, 
that we could examine the body through the \ 
plate-glass cover. I could not help but start \ 
nervously; for if Ben Moore had returned to $ 
life to plead the cause of his wife and child, he \ 
could not have appeared less dead than now. j 
Whether it was owing to the air-tight coffin, or \ 
to pny other means of preservation, I do not! 
know; but there was not the slightest sign of 5 
decay in any part of the body; the eyes were 
closed as in a light sleep; the lips slightly 
parted; even a faint color on the cheeks. 

“I have no hesitation,” whispered Dr. Falls, 
“in identifying this as the body of Ben Moore. 
There is an alteration, certainly; but simply the 
change from boy to manhood.” 

Simpson nodded gravely. 

“The mark on the hand ?” I suggested. 

“It is here,” said Crawford, stooping nearer. 
The hand was somewhat curiously placed, so 
as to exhibit the scar on the side. 

“That is a material point,” insisted Storrs. 
“Mere personal likeness is always doubtful^ 
proof, especially after ten years have elapsed, j 


The scar, left by severing a bone, would be 
peculiar; could bo detected by the bone itself; 
in fact, I would prefer a closer examination by 
Dr. Falls.” 

“Certainly,” said Crawford, who was, I be¬ 
lieve, as unwilling to be convinced as we. “Un¬ 
screw, Jim.” 

There were but two or three screws in this 
finer coffin. The undertaker soon had them off, 
and beckoned to Crawford to assist him in lift¬ 
ing the heavy glass cover. As they did it, there 
was a sudden, smothered exclamation, a puff of 
wind, and a faint, gray vapor rising in the air; 
nothing in the coffin but a heap of dust and the 
skeleton. The admission of air had destroyed 
the hollow body. 

“All the better for examination,” said Falls, 
coolly, picking up one of the smaller bones. 
“The small finger, you sec, Mr. Page; here is 
a fragment of the excrescence which they call 
a sixth finger; more like muscle than bone, eh?” 

“Yes. Very well, doctor. I’ll go into the 
house, ifjou please; the air here is choking.” 

“You’ll be ready to-morrow with your affida¬ 
vits, gentlemen," said Crawford, to the doctor 
and Simpson, when we were in the house. “ I’m 
sorry, Page,” he continued; “but I think this 
sixth finger finishes the business. That corpse 
was poor Ben, without a doubt. But I do wish 
his money had fallen into other hands. You’d 
better withdraw the suit before it goes into 
court. Will you?” 

“No,” said I, looking at Storrs. 

Storrs stuck his hands in his pocket thought¬ 
fully. “No, we won’t, Charley Crawford. Some¬ 
thing may turn up. Don’t you remember that 
Maynard case of identification? No, we’ll fight 
it out.” 

I never prepared to fight out a case, however, 
with fainter hopes of success. The case was 
called for the second day of the term. It had 
been so advertised in the papers that a curious 
crowd had assembled from all the neighboring 
counties to be present. Storrs, also, had caused 
advertisements to bo inserted in the leading 
New York, New Orleans, and Western papers, 
asking for information regarding Ben; but 
without any effect, other than shoals of letters 
concerning Jim, and John, and Reuben Moores, 
who had emigrated from Virginia, and who all 
were willing to hear of anything to their advan¬ 
tage. 

I called at the farm-house before nine o’clock, 
the hour for opening court. The old woman 
was pacing the floor, her needles clicking wildly. 
Jenny sat pale, but composed, by the fire. 

“Try and soothe her, Mr. Page,” she said; 
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“I can do nothing. Mr. Storrs tells me there 
is no chance; but she shall never miss her home. 
I’ll try and atone to her for all she loses.” 

I knew the girl would do it, if woman could. 
As for the old lady, there was no use in speak¬ 
ing to her; her excitement would wear itself out 
in time. “Let her alone,” I said, therefore. 
«I’ll be back in the evening; the case may not 
come up before noon. I’ll keep Pine as a run¬ 
ner to let you know how matters are going. He 
has Bess saddled purposely.” She thanked me, 
and I left them. 

It was a clear, cool day; from every group 
which I passed I heard the same queries and 
speculations—the Moore suit etidently was the 
sole point of interest for the time. 

It was not called until about one o’clock; the 
court-house was fairly jammed before that time, 
as if for a criminal trial. The oddity of this 
affair gave it a relish, almost as great as a mur¬ 
der, for the public. Well, it was fair sailing for 
Crawford and Fawcett. They had it all their 
own way. Storrs and I had so poor a show of 
opposing testimony to make, that I, for one, 
wished heartily we had taken Crawford’s advice 
and withdrawn. However, we remained quiet— 
so quiet that the impression spread among the 
people that we were holding back conclusive 
testimony to the last. Their programme was 
clear. Of Ben Pickett Moore no trace could be 
produced until he presented himself in the re¬ 
cruiting-office in New Orleans. From thence 
his story was patent enough; the marriage, the 
birth of the child, and, finally, the death of the 
father; these were all completely established. 
It now only remained to prove that this person 
was, in fact, the real Ben Pickett Moore. 

The letters, on which Mrs. Laura had laid so 
much stress in family councils, were of no value 
in point of law. The writing and habit of 
thought, as Jenny had said, were totally foreign 
to Ben; there was no inherent evidence in them 
to prove them other than forgeries. The case 
rested, then, on the identification of the body 
by the surgeon and Simpson. I knew their 
affidavits to be conclusive on that point. 

The evidence, which I have thus so briefly 
summed up, took several hours in delivering, 
being retarded by Storrs’ quibbling proclivities. 
And now the day was growing late ' T the setting- 
sun threw a red light through the windows; 
far-off odors of supper came from the village. 

“How long will your side take?” said Squire 
Pool, who was beside me. 

“Not more than half an hour.” 

“Eh? So soon? I’ll not go for home, then. 
They say you have a telling blow for the end?” 


“Do they?” 

Pine had been busy all the afternoon, I should 
say here, jogging from the court to the farm, 
carrying bits of paper on which I had scribbled 
anything I could think of to keep the poor old 
woman composed. At this moment, glancing 
out over the heads of the crowd, I saw him tying 
Bess to a post on the other side of the street, 
and making his way to me with a subdued air 
of importance. Everybody knew the gray-headed 
old negro, and joked with him as he went along; 
and, somehow, the impression having gone 
abroad, as I said, that we had some important 
witness to bring forward, every slight motion 
of ours was watched keenly by the crowd. 

“What is it, Pine?” I whispered, as he came 
behind me and motioned mysteriously. 

“Sure as you live, Mars’ John, they’re off!” 

“Who are off? What do you mean, boy?” 

“Miss Laury’s off—an’ the boy. Took a hack 
an hour ago; heard it at Simms’. Dunno 
where they driv. Simms don’t know. Took 
der trunk. It all up wid dcm.” 

“They have gone to the farm-house, most 
probably, to take possession,” I said; and I 
turned to Storrs to tell him that they had gone. 

“Dunno,” said Pine, with a downcast look. 
“Oh! by’m-by, Mars’ John, a gem’lem at the 
Warren Hotel, give me this for you an hour or so 
ago, and I dun forgot it clean;” and he handed 
me a scrap of paper. “Dar he is, by de door.” 

I glanced at the paper, then leaned over to 
Crawford. “Keep it up for a few minutes, 
Charley. I’ll be ready for you then,” 1 said, 
and went out to attend to this other business. 

When I returned, Crawford was closing his 
evidence. There was a slight pause w'hen he 
had finished—people waited—Storrs shuffled 
some papers, his red face growing redder. 
“Deuce take it!” he muttered, “I never shall 
learn how to be beaten gracefully.” 

Squire Pool took snuff, and brushed it off of 
his mulberry-colored coat. “Well, Mr. Page, 
what’s coming next?” he said. 

“We have one witness, whose testimony is all 
we care to produce,” I said, rising, and address¬ 
ing the court. “Crier, call Benjamin Pickett 
Moore!” 

I like these little dramatic effects in court— 
they always tell. I had calculated on the sort 
of shock my announcement would produce; and 
I knew that when Ben, a great, bronzed, sturdy 
fellow, in gray clothes, lounged up from the 
door into the witness-box, two-thirds of the 
people would be ready to identify him at once. 

“By George!” burst out Crawford, leaning 
over his desk. “Ben, old fellow!” 
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Dr. Falls, Simpson, all the old neighbors, 
crowded up, put on their spectacles, “God 
blessed their souls!” punched Ben in the ribs, 
nml ended by shaking hands with him, and 
laughing, almost as nervously as he was doing. 

‘•I told you we would make a lucky hit,” said 
Storrs. as he scrambled back over the benches. 

“This is not very business-like,” said Ben, 
addressing the judge; “but it is proof of my 
identity, at least. I have better proof; for, 
fortunately, I ct.n produce papers in evidence of 
my whereabouts, since the day I left Fauquier 
county. I quitted the country then, and have 
been in the Brazils, employed as a civil engineer 
in government service. About two weeks ago 
I landed in New York, and the clerk of the 
hotel called my attention to the advertisement 
in the Herald. I am sorry, gentlemen,” he 
went on, after a pause, perceiving that the floor 
was yielded to him, “very sorry to spoil so 
pretty a case. But I never was in Galveston; 
und never,” with a sort of gulp, “married Miss 
Laura Halleck. I'll bring the papers I spoke 
of,” to the judge. 

“It is not necessary, I think; such universal 
recognition-” 

••Lord help us!” said Ben, in his old, rough 
way, “ they swore about that body. I’d rather 
make all sure.” 

lie hurried over to the hotel, followed by a 
crowd, and returned with a package of papers, 
which he threw on the table. 

••Mr. Storrs, will you submit these properly 

to the court?” he said. “I- Well, I want to 

soe my mother,” in an undertone. “ Until to-day 
1 thought she was dead.” Judge M‘Kay nodded. 

“Will you come with me, Mr. Page?” con¬ 
tinued Ben. 

I left the settlement of the matter with Storrs, 
and, coming down, took his arm, and we walked 
07 i together: I, glancing at his burly, six-feet 
figure, and manly face, and wondering how I 
ever had confused this face witfli that other one. 
It was an honest, frank, generous countenance, 
with a shade of sternness and sadntfts in it. 


Pine came up on Bess. “D’ you want me to 
ride ahead, Mars’ John?” 

“You may tell Miss Jenny she has lost; but 
not another word. So much for your stupidity 
in not knowing Master Ben.” 

Pine tried to say something, but could not; 
he had been so thoroughly discomfited. “I’m 
not usually so dull, sah,” he said, to Ben, at last, 
with dignity, and rode off. 

“What do you think of this?” I said, per¬ 
ceiving how silent and grave Ben was. 

“I account for it in this way. I met a certain 
bully and gambler once in New Orleans, Phil 
Cromlin by name, who strangely resembled me, 
even Jo this point,” touching the scar on his 
left hand. “I think he was a relation, in some 
distant degree, which may account for that fact, 
however. I fancy that Laura Halleck, marrying 
him, and believing me dead, had conceived the 
idea of making him personate me, after a few 
years had rendered recognition more difficult. 
The letters were forgeries, of course.” 

We were within sight of the house, now. It 
lay very peacefully, hidden by cedars and wil¬ 
lows from the red sunset. I felt bis arm tremble 
in mine. 

“You are contented to come home, Ben?” 

“I was very tired,” passing his hand vaguely 
over his forehead. “Do you know it was Laura 
Halleck who wrote to me that my mother was 
dead? How did she discover where I was?” 

“You had other friends?” as we stopped out¬ 
side of the gate. “She was not the ouly one 
who cared for you.” 

He had his hand on the lock, but ho stopped, 
putting it uncertainly to his throat, and drawing 
long breaths. A little child could not have been 
more pale and unnerved than this great, strong 
man. “She told me,” he stammered out, at last, 
“that Jenny was married.” 

“No; she is not,” I said; and added, “she 
is opening the wicket. I’ll not go in with you, 
Ben. Good-by.” 

So it waB better, after all, that Jenny believed, 
and waited. 


TO ONE DEPARTED. 


BY FRANK MAURICE FIELDING. 


As few could mourn, I mourn for thee I 
Yet silently ns bitterly, 

In grief that speaks no word; 

That breathes no sigh—that sheds bo tear, 
With any living witness near, 

WJio r wail is never heard. 

Oh! best and lovel iest ono! Could'st thou 
But gaze into my lone heart now, 

And read its hidden woe! 


Thine angel-soul would be distressed; 
Within thy grave thou could'st not rest. 
While I was suffering so! 

Rost calmly, sweet ouo! knowing not 
The bitterness of my hard lot, 

Nor how I mourn for thee. 

But if thou e'er did'st doubt my love, 
My tears ol secret anguish prove 
How dear thou wert to me! 
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An autumn afternoon, the sky a mellow opal, j 
melting into gorgeous gold and crimson in the l 
west, and deepening into night-like gloom to-! 
ward the south, where the great pine-ridge j 
loomed up, tossing out its ghastly fringes, and > 
moaning and sighing with an agony that seemed j 
almost human. Westward, a few scattering hil- ; 
locks; and, nestling in their midst, an old- 
fashioned farm-house, its one window all a£ame 
with the reflection of the sunset; then, sweeping j 
out in long, monotonous stretches, the low, salt i 
marshes, and the bleak, white beach, and the \ 
sea. That was the Headlands! Nothing hand- j 
some or attractive about the place—no forests j 
or mountains; but the sea was there, and that j 
more than compensated for all other deficien- s 
cies. Nature is wondrously just in her appor- j 
tionments—what she denies on one hand she > 
makes up on another. i 

On the extreme point of the Headlands, a! 
rugged boulder, standing, as it were, at anchor, j 
for the salt waves beat a circle round its base; j 
and on its very summit, swinging out with a j 
daring recklessness that would have been ap- j 
palling to timid, inland folk, a sturdy youth, j 
wearing the rude garb of a fisherman. Rather J 
an ordinary specimen, judging from a first S 
glance, but closer observation brought out finer j 
points. A perfect head rising in leonine gran- j 
deur above square, burly shoulders; a heavy j 
figure, with muscles like iron; and an ugly, 5 
good-natured face, lit by a pair of blue-gray j 
eyes, that swept the sea with the restless glanco j 
of an eagle—that was Dick Dover! ! 

As the twilight deepened, and the sun dipped ; 
lower, he seemed wrapt away into a kind of j 
ecstasy; the fire in his eyes melted into dreamy 
softness, and keeping time with his feet, as he j 
swung from his lofty perch, ho broke out into a ! 
song—a rude, nautical thing; but the old-time 
air was sweet, and the voice that sang it fairly S 
wondrous, clear and resonant, ringing out like > 
a trumpet-peal above the dash of the waves, yet > 
sweet and tender as tlie note of a wood-thrush, j 
Over and over again he trilled the quaint ditty, j 
until cyery echo caught the strain, and the j 
whole place, and the great sea, itself, seemed j 
thrilling with melody. j 

Just then the door of the old farm-house j 
swung open, letting out a broad flood of light ,) 
Yol. L1IL—9 


and a slender girl’s figure; and an instant later 
this self-same figure, quaint and prim in its 
gown of gray, stood just behind the singer. He 
sang on utterly unconscious. Her lily-fair face 
twinkled with a little mischievous laugh, and 
climbing up the boulder with rare agility, she 
put her rosy mouth close to his ear. 

“Dick!” 

Ho was near losing his balance, and his song 
came to a sharp and sudden end, leaving tho 
closing night in silence. The girl broke into a 
merry laugh. Recovering bis senses and his 
foothold, he laughed, too, and, catching her in 
his arms, climbed down. She struggled from 
him tho instant his feet touched the sand, and 
then they 6tood face to face. Dick spoke first. 

“Well, Beatrice?” he said. 

“Nothing. Only supper is ready, and aunt 
Martha growing impatient,” she replied. 

“Oh, that’s all!” the eager light dying out of 
his eyes, and leaving them gloomy and ab¬ 
stracted. “I don’t want.any supper; I’ve made 
up my mind, Beatrice.” 

She gave a quick, gasping breath—but face 
and voice were quiet. 

“Well, Dick?” 

“I’m goin^!” 

“When?” 

“At daybreak.” 

Her very lips paled, and her slender fingers 
shook and trembled, but her eyes remained true 
and steady. 

“W r ell,” she answered, slowly, “God bless 
you!” 

Tho boy stood silent, his eyes fixed on the far 
coast-line, where the red sunset-fires wore slowly 
burning out, his thoughts busy with the past. 
One night, especially, stood out clear and vivid— 
a wild, stonmy night, when the sky was like ink, 
and the mad sea thundered until the old farm¬ 
house shook to its very center. They were down 
on the strand, his father, tho “Old Cap’n,” all 
the Headland folks called him, and some half- 
dozen fishermen—himself, a sturdy lad, follow¬ 
ing after like a .young spaniel. Hard work lay 
before them. • A stately vessel lay out ou the 
bar, and the strong gale was driving her to 
pieces. Boat after boat started out, as her 
booming guns begged for assistance; but each 
one was swamped or driven back. It was mere 
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desperation, an old sailor said, no boat could $ “Yes, the ‘Blue Heron’ sails at daybreak; 
stand such a gale—they could do nothing. The \ and I’m going, Beatrice,” he Baid, his eyes 
*‘ 01 d Cap’n” chuckled, and bringing out a sturdy \ solemij and tender, his voice tremulous, 
craft of his own, placed himself at its helm, aiid \ The girl stood silent a moment ; then putting 
went out into the darkness, never to return again, j the question with a little forced laugh, 
the men averred; but Dick did not believe it. j “How far are you going, Dick?” she said. 

He had never known his father to fail; and he > “When do you expect to come back?” 

sat down amid the crash and roar to watch and > “The ‘Blue Heron’s’ bound round the world, 

wait. And not vainly; for, by-and-by, the sturdy j I b’lieve,” he responded; “and as to coming 

little life-boat beat its way back, bringing only } back- Well, ’twill be years before I see the 

one trophy, a little sea-waif, that the old man > Headlands again, I guess.” 
had picked up—a tiny girl-child, with flaxen l Then a sudden light blazing up in his gray eyes, 

hair and sea-blue eyes. The rough men bore i “Shall you miss me when I’m gone, do you 

her up to the old farm-house, Dick trotting on j think, Beatrice?” he said. 

behind; and before daydawn the booming guns j A swift rose-color bloomed in her fair cheeks, 
were silent, the stately vessel had gone down, j and Iyer blue eyes overflowed with tears. 

Capt. Dover and his wife could do nothing j “Oh, Dick!” putting out her hands piteously, 
more or less than adopt this little storm-gift, j “I shall die when you are gone!” 
and raise her as their own child. Accordingly | Those who knew Dick Dover, and called him 
they took off her fine apparel, and clothed her \ rough and ugly, would scarcely have recognized 
in gray homespun; and she ran barefooted on \ him at that moment, his face was so transfigured, 
the sand, and played with the white-haired chil- j Clasping the little outstretched hands in his, he 
dren of the fishermen. Beatrice was her name— \ bent over them with a look in his eyes such as 
every article she wore was marked with it; and j a young mother might lavish on her first-born 
a small jeweled locket, that hung from her neck, j babe; and she, bending and yielding like a 0 
bore the same signature. Too fine and fanciful, \ graceful vine, let her young head, with all its 
her foster-parents said, and would have laid it j wealth of sunny gold, droop down and rest upon 
by with her apparel; but. the child’s name seemed { his shoulder. Thus, for one sweet moment, they 
to cling to her, to be part and parcel of her iden- j stood in silence, the great sea thundering at 
tity. So they called her Beatrice, after all; and 
as she verged toward maidenhood, the Headland 
lads named her “Pearl of the Headlands!” 

She and Dick had been brother and sister for 
ten long years, eating their’frugal supper from j silence first. 

the same porringer, and sharing the same cot- “Dick,” she said, her voice sweet with un- 
hed in childhood: and in maturer years they < spoken tenderness, “I’m superstitious, you know, 
were undivided. Watching the purple sunsets; j I want you to tako this with you,” unclasping a 
drifting out upon the sunrise sea; walking the \ slender, gold chain from her neck. “I always 
silver sands always together. But all these j had a fancy that this little trinket possessed 
pleasant days were at an end now—Dick was > some hidden charm. Put it on your neck, please, 
going. The thing had been talked of for months \ and if ever you are left to the mercy of the wild 
by the farm-house fireside. Capt. Dover favored > waves, it will save you, mayhap, as it did me.’* 
it. The sea was the right place for Dick, he j Dick smiled at this silly notion; but his face 
said, and a berth on the “Blue Heron” wouldn’t glowed, with delight as he bent his head and 
be offered him every day. Dick’s mother op- < suffered her to transfer the dainty little thing 
posed it with all her might—the lad could make < from her own neck to his; for he knew that it 
a living at home. Yet she set herself to work \ was her solo treasure, prized above all things 
making warm trousers, and knitting heavy socks, s else, yet she gave it to him. 

Beatrice helped her in silence. The lad, him- \ “Now,” she continued, proudly, as the little 
^elf, said nothing; he found it very hard to make \ jeweled locket, upon which her name was cn- 
up his mind to go. His ambition was unbounded, > graved, sparkled on his bosom, “you’ll have to 
ar.d his possibilities brilliant, and the great, un- J come back, anyhow. I’m to have this back, you 
tried world very alluring; but hid love for the * know.” * 

old Headland farm-house and its inmates, was ^ “You shall, Beatrice, God willing!” ho an- 
stronger than anything else. But ho had come ’ swered, solemnly. 

to a decision at last, and he was not the lad to : “Very well. Come, now; supper will be 
change his mind. > spoiled, and aunt Martha ready to scold.” 


their feet, the autumn moon soaring overhead; 
and although no word was spoken, each one felt 
that from henceforth life w’ould have but one 
hope, one definite purpose. Beatrice broke the 
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He continued to hold her hand, and, side-by- j In the meantime the days rolled on, bringing 
side, they walked up to the old farm-house. The 5 the third autumn, and with it happy tidings. 
"Old Cap’n” and his wife were in the door-way, > The “Blue Heron” was homeward bound. Aunt 
ready to chide them for their tardiness; but a j Martha seemed to regain her lost youth as she 
single glance silenced them. < listened, and went back to her old post and old la- 

- So you’ve made up your mind at last, Dick ?” \ bors. All through the golden days, they worked, 
the old man said. < cleansing and adorning the old-fashioned rooms, 

"Yes, father.” < and heaping the cupboard-shelves with rows of 

"When do you sail?” s golden pumpkin-pics, and platters full of crispy 

"At daylight.” Scream-cakes. The turkeys were all fatted and 

The poor mother waited to hear no more, j ready to roast. Dick was fond of good living, 
Going back into the old sitting-room, with its < and he should have it, his mother said, when lie 
happy fire-side, and cheerful supper-table, she J came. But why did he not come? Every day 
went to work packing away the warm trousers, i the “Blue Heron” was looked for, and every 
and the heavy socks. Now cramming in a bundle <j evening brought a disappointment, 
of cakes, or a twist of homemade candy, her eyes < At last, one golden afternoon, when the sun- 
all the while blinded by falling tears. j light streamed in yellow bars over the sanded 

At moon-up everything was ready, and with < floor, and Beatrice had looped back the curtains 
his knapsack strapped across his shoulders, Dick $ with clusters of scarlet berries and sprays of 
stood in the door-way. j winter-green, and ranged the golden-pipins in 


"Good-by, father!” his voice husky. ' 

“Good-by, Dick. Make a man o’ yourself 
’fore you cast anchor again.” 

"Ay, ay, father!” 

Then he broke down, and, pulling his cap over 
his eyes, strode away without another word. At 
the first reddening of the dawn the “ Blue Heron” 
sailed; and straining her blue eyes in the un¬ 
certain light, to catch a glimpse of the spread¬ 
ing sails, Beatrice caught a faint echo, Dick’s 
voice, borne back on the morning breeze, as ho 
stood on deck singing his old sea-song. 

Autumn faded into winter; snows fell, whiten¬ 
ing all the solemn beach, and crowning the little 
hillocks round the old farm-house. Spring fol¬ 
lowed with balmy winds and genial skies; and 
summer, and winter again. One after another 
the seasons followed each other. The gray moss 
on the old farm-house roof grew longer and 
thicker; the “Old Cap’n” was getting rheumatic, 
and dozed away the afternoons in the chimney- 
corner: and aunt Martha was losing something 
of her old bustling activity, and gradually suf¬ 
fering the long thread of household care to slip 
through her failing hands into Beatrice’s slender 
fingers. Beautiful Beatrice! The promise of her 
girlhood was being developed into a glorious 
maturity'. But she might have been a Pearl, as 
they called her, in her icy seclusiveness, for all 
the hmnau feeling she seemed to possess. One 
by one the Headland lads came to the old farm¬ 
house, to pay their homage to its lovely young 
mistress; and one by one they dropped ofl*. Bea¬ 
trice was not to be won. So cold, and quiet, and 
unapproachable was her manner, that “as cold 
as the Pearl of the Headlands,” got to be a pro¬ 
verb. 


long rows on the mantle; in the very midst of 
their expectation, the tidings came, brought 
from the city by a Headland fisherman. The 
“Blue Heron,” homeward bound, took fire just 
under the line, and every soul on board perished. 
Dick would never come home any more! 

A silence more solemn than death fell on the 
old Headland farm-house. Aunt Martha sunk 
beneath the blow into feeble second-childhood; 
and the “Old Cap'n” grew sullen and morose. 
Beatrice alone bore up. Fair and white as a 
pearl, she moved about, with scaled lips and 
solemn eyes, taking all the heavy household 
cares upon her slender shoulders, and working 
from dawn till twilight. Then, when the hush 
of night brooded over the great sea, she took 
her sole recreation. Gliding down to the beach, 
she would clamber to the top of the rough boul¬ 
der, and sit for an hour, looking out to sea, 
with her poor eyes full of piteous expectation. 

“Beatrice is going daft,” the Headland lads 
said, watching her w r ith pitying eyes; and one 
or two, bolder than the rest, essayed to comfort 
her. Squire Blair, especially, a wealthy land¬ 
holder from the up-country. 

“ Beatrice,” he said, “ I have lands and money; 
I can give you all the luxuries of life; and, more, 
I can give you a strong, true heart. Come with 
me, Beatrice; give mo the right to make you 
forget this sorrow.” 

But Beatrice shook her head mournfully. 
“No,” she said, “I won't forget; he'll come 
by-and-by; my little charm will bring him— 
I'll wait!” 

Month after month, year after year rolled on. 
Tho Headland lads and lasses grew up, and 
married, and encircled their fire-side with 
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broods of white-haired children; but beautiful l 
Beatrice, the peerless Pearl of the Headlands, j 
still led her isolated lifa, still kept her fruitless J 
look-out from the top of the boulder. < 

At last there came an afternoon black with j 
portentous omens. The cloud's wore a dull, \ 
brassy hue, and hung in a low line all along j 
the horizon; and the thunder of the surf was j 
deep and incessant. Flocks of sea-birds whirled \ 
about in startled confusion; and, at intervals, j 
a dull, lurid flash blazed up in the south. A i 
storm was plainly at hand. < 

“ I never saw sich signs as these at the Head- < 
lands, only once ’afore, and then we had^a gale i 
that jest shivered things—and we’re going to 
have it agin.” * , > 

The old fisherman was right; about sunset it 
came, with a thundering crack and crash, as if! 
the very heavens were being rolled together, j 
All night long it continued, and Beatrice sat at;; 
the window, straining her eyes in the darkness, > 
and listening, with a strange thrill at her heart, j 
to the incessant boom of a signal-gun. There f 
was a vessebon the bar; and the beach was lined j 
with fishermen and wreckers, anxiously await- j 
ing her doom. At daydawn, the “Old Cap’n” j 
rose up from his seat in the chimney, and put 
down his pipe. j 

“The guns have ceased,” he said, putting on \ 
his oil-cloth coat; •‘the poor ship’s gone. I’m j 
going down to the shore, to see what the boys j 
are at.” j 

Beatrice rose quickly, and drew a shawl round 
her head. 

“I’m going, too,” she said. 

“You, child, through this storm? Nonsense! 
Stay where you are.” j 

“I must go, father,” she urged, following him > 
out, with a strango light in her eyes. ! 

The dim brightness of dawn was slowly strug- j 
gling through the gray mists, and the fury of J 
the gale had spent itself. The wreckers sat in \ 
groups round their smouldering fires, and the j 
mad sea moaned, as if in remorse, over its own j 
pitiless work. < 

“A bad night, cap’n,” one of tho men said, as j 
the old captain and Beatrice'approached. “Is 

was born and bred down at Barnegat, and I've s 
never seen the beat.o’ this. Wasn’t tho gale a j 
rusher?” \ 

“Ay, she wa*—but what luck have ye had?” j 
“Poor luck, cap'n—poor luck! Wo tried put- j 
ting out the boats, but it was no go—the gale j 
was too hard. Wo only picked up that chap, j 

and he’s done for.” S 


Beatrice followed his pointing finger, and be¬ 
held, Btretched upon the wet sand, the figure of 
a man. At first the eight sickened her, and 
then a sudden energy thrilled through every 
fibre of her being. Approaching the spot where 
he lay, shb knelt down beside him. A powerful 
figure, dressed in dark-blue, wearing the mark 
of some rank upon his shoulders; a white, dead 
face, the curling, brown, hair lying in tangled 
masses over tho icy brow. Beatrice smoothed 
it back, and then she put her hand resolutely to 
his heart. 

“He’s not dead, father,” she cried; “there’s 
warmth here—indeed there is. Let’s take him 
up to the farm-house, and try to save him.” 

“Do as she bids you,” said tho old captain; 
and the men obeyed. 

They laid him on a litter, and bore him up, 
and carried him into the old sitting-room, and 
then aunt Martha and Beatrice set to work. 
They understood their task, and had their ce- 
medies all ready—and they went at tho work 
vigorously. 

“Poor fellow!” aunt Martha said, at last, 
tears streaming over her furrowed cheeks, “I’m. 
afraid he’s done for. He makes me think of 
my own poo* lad; and he’s leaving a poor 
mother, mebbe, or a wife, heart-broken like me. 
Poor fellow! Poor fellow!”, 

Beatrice said nothing, she only worked. She 
had been chafing, his feet, and now she un¬ 
buttoned his woolen shirt, in order to reach his 
breast; in doing so, her fingers became entangled 
in a gold chain, from which hung a little locket, 
blazing with jewels, and engraved with one 
word, “Beatrice.” Aunt Martha caught sight 
of it, and gave a wild cry; but Beatrice, with a 
face like death, and eyes that gleamed like stars, 
silenced her. 

“’Tis he—your son, Dick! Don’t you see? 
Will you waste your precious time? Let us 
work, and save him!” she said. 

And they did. By-and-by a faint warmth 
diffused itself over his body; a dim red shone 
in his poor, pale cheeks, and ho murmured just 
above his breath, 

“Beatrice! Beatrico! I am coming!” 

“Beatrice heard him; and without a word or 
a sigh, dropped down in a dead faint at hi 3 
very side. 

But three weeks after, there was a grand wed¬ 
ding at tho old Headland farm-house; Capt. 
Richard Dover received for his bride, Beatrice, 
the sea-foundling, the beautiful Pearl of the 
Headlands! 
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CHAPTER II. > 

The young man who was passing into the > 
theatre at the time that little basket of wild- \ 
flowers was being sold, became the subject of a j 
great deal of attention—not so much for himself j 
as for the young person who leaned upon his \ 
arm. She was remarkably beautiful, rather < 
small, rounded like a Hebe, lithe, and graceful f 
as a leopard. Her complexion was bright and j 
pure as a morning rich with June roses. In \ 
color and form, she was splendid as a goddess; I 
yet there was something in her look, and the j 
atmosphere that surrounded her, quite inde- s 
scribable, which betrayed that she was not \ 
quite, for better things, a gentlewoman. In j 
that beautiful face there was, to a keen observer, l 
both art and that low cunning which belongs to j 
a sharp intellect and perverted education. But j 
the girl was very young yet; and even these \ 
grave faults looked the graver of long usage. 
She was evidently either deeply fascinated with < 
the young man at her Bide, or resolved to fasci- j 
nate him, for more than once she almost leaned \ 
her head to his shoulder; and occasionally a j 
smile crept over the faces surrounding the couple > 
when her hand was seen covertly creeping into \ 
his. | 

As the play went on, a tall man, stooping for- j 
ward in his walk, and dressed in dark gray, t 
came into the theatre, took an empty seat near 
the couple, and watched*them keenly, but with 
apparent indifference. After the second act was j 
over, he arose and went out, turned into a cross j 
street, and entered one of those old-fashioned > 
brick houses that are still left in the lower part j 
of the city, waiting for the fast progress of buai- j 
ness to sweep them away. In an upper room > 
of this house he found a tall, elderly man, with \ 
a bald head, and keen, black eyes, sitting alone j 
in the light of a dull kerosene lamp. \ 

‘‘Well, Hudson,” said the new-comer, entering i 
without ceremony. “I have seen the young fel- j 
low, and studied him a little. He may have a { 
weakness for your girl—who would not? But j 
he is not weak in other respects; that handsome j 
face of his has strong lines in it; and the mouth j 
is iron. Such fellows do for leaders better than j 
tools’” * 


‘‘Let him lead!” answered the man called 
Hudson, with a bland smile; “or think he docs, 
which is the same thing. There is always a way 
of guiding such men, either through the heart or 
brain. It is only your fools that I am afraid of.” 

“ That young fellow, at any rate, is no fooL” 

“No, he is sharp as steel!” 

“And the girl?” 

“You have seen her, and she is my daughter.” 

“And you are certain about his talent?” 

“No finer artist in the city; and, what is bet¬ 
ter, no one, or least very few, have any idea of 
it. He studied in England; and, being proud as 
Lucifer, takes in work on the sly through an¬ 
other artist-friend.” 

“And how did your daughter get acquainted 
with him?” 

“First, she knew something of his friend, and 
went to him for counsel and help. She was 
poor, she said; lmd talent enough to do some¬ 
thing at engraving, but lacked tuition. Would 
he give it to her, and look for remuneration 
when she was able to work? The girl has a 
face that will make its way anywhere—but you 
have seen it. Well, the good-hearted young fel¬ 
low gave way to it at once, and she set to work 
in earnest; for I was not sure that we might not 
be compelled to fall back on her. Sho has talent 
and wonderful perseverance, I can tell you.” 

“The talent I do not doubt; but the persever¬ 
ance. Well, go on.” 

“Of course. Our young genius went often to 
see his friend; found my daughter absorbed in 
her work; undertook himself to give her lessons, 
and lo, the result.” 

“And the girl still goes on with her art?” 

“Certainly! She may yet be our last resort.” 

“Let me look at some of her work.” 

Hudson went to a closet near the fire-place, 
and took out some proofs in filmy paper, und a 
plate which seemed about half finished. 

The man to whom these were submitted, ex¬ 
amined both the proofs and the plate with 
searching attention. He seemed greatly struck 
with them, and his face kindled over with sur¬ 
prise. 

“Has she done all this alone?” 

“Yes, quite alone. She would not allow him 
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to touch them. I tell you the girl has a love for 
it. Upon my soul, I think she can learn any¬ 
thing she sets her heart on.” 

“I think so, too', this is really wonderful! 
IIow long has she been about it?” 

“Only about six months under his tuition; 
but ever so long in an uncertain way. In fact, 
ever since she was a little girl I used to dabble, 
now and then, in these things myself. She found 
some of my old tools, and I amused myself with 
setting her a going. After that she made pro¬ 
gress by herself. It was not till lately that I 
thought of making it available.” 

Once more Hudson’s visitor opened the closet 
and examined the proofs, each moment his hard 
eyes grew brighter, and his mouth relaxed. 

“I tell you what, Hudson!” he exclaimed, 
abruptly, “three months more of such progress 
and we are independent of this young fellow. 
If we could only afford to wait now.” 

“But we cannot,” said Hudson. “I am tired 
of this life. Poverty does not suit me, I can tell 
you, John Church.” 

Church looked around the dim room and 
laughed lightly. 

“You need not make what you call poverty so 
horribly dismal, at any rate; I do not see the 
necessity of that.,” he said. “Besides, these 
rooms are comfortable enough.” 

“I do not see why a certain degree of ele¬ 
gance might not be entered upon now, if it were 
only to please the girl. She is getting restive, 
I can tell you. Besides, there is something I 
don’t like in a pretty creature like her going to 
and fro in a neighborhood like this. It has a 
bad look.” 

Church became thoughtful a moment, and 
seemed to be pondering over what Hudson had 
said. At last he spoke. 

“If we took her out of town, could she go on 
with her work, think you?” 

“What, without him?” 

“Yes!” 

“She would not go.” 

“Why?” 

“Because she loves her art, and she loves the 
man.” 

“Loves the man, hey! By Jove! turn where 
you will, and this eternal state of things is for¬ 
ever putting stumbling-blocks in one’s way. The 
girl has brains enough to keep clear of love, I 
should think. You may be mistaken, Hudson.” 

“Try her, and see if she will give up her art, 
or give him up.” 

“I will,” answered Church, placing his hat 
on a rack in the hall, and sitting down for the 
first time in a comfortable position. “Suppose 


l we order a little supper, and have it ready when, 

< the young folks come in? I should like to study 

< them a little.” 

\ Hudson accepted this proposition with alacrity. 
He arose at once, went to the foot of a flight of f 
stairs, and called out to some one above. 

“Yes, yes, I’ll bo there in a minute,” cried 
out a fresh young voice from above “Wait till 
I get my hood!” 

j Directly the patter of steps came down the 
\ stairs, and our little match-girl put her bright 
i face through the door. 

< “What shall I tell them to bring, Mr. Hudson, 

| please?” she said, tying the strings of her hood 
| with nimble little fingers, and looking alert as 
j a bird. “Oysters and things?” 

“Yes, child; let it be oysters and things.” 
said Church, turning on his chair, “with some 
cold chicken, and a bottle of champagne—do 
you hear? The best they have, which will be 

bad enough, I dare say; and—and- Well, 

that will do. No, stop! There, there, go along!” 

Away went the girl, almost flying down stairs, 
out into the street, and down into a restaurant 
| below the street, where everybody seemed to 
| know her, and in a way recognize her right to 
J be there. Directly she went forth, calling out, 

| “Don’t forget, Mr. Ware! just about eleven, 
j Father will stop for his glass of beer, and you 
j will know by that when the theatre is over.” 
i “All right,” answered tho man, laughing 
| good-humoredly; for everybody that saw that. 
i strange child was sure to feel kindly toward her. 

< A few minutes after that pleasant face looked 
? in upon Hudson and Church again. 

< “It’s all right; they will find a splendid sup¬ 
per when they come. Shall I set out the table?” 

^ Hudson nodded, and the little girl came in. 

I She saw that things were in some confusion, and 
\ went to work at once arranging chairs, sweeping 
the hearth, and dusting things generally, as well 
as she could by the smoking lamp. Then she 
unscrewed the lamp-chimney, thrust her little 
hand into the glass, and polished it of a stain 
of black smoko with wonderful vigor; cut the 
wick level, and gave double light to the room. 

{ Hudson was used to all this; but Church 
| watched the girl with a sidelong glance full of 
{ amusement, as she drew a table into the middle 
\ of the room, spread out its leaves, covered the n 

< with a tolerably white cloth, and made the best 

< display possible of some unequal china-plates, a 
j Britannia-castor, a goblet of cut-glass, one long- 
j necked champagne-glass, from which she emp- 
$ tied some stale wild-flowers, and two greenish 
' tumblers, which she put as far as possible into 
; the background. 
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.When all this was done, the child ran pp < 
stairs, and came down a^ain, bearing a pitcher \ 
between her little hands, half concealed behind 
the mass of field-flowers that rose in blue and 
golden spray from it. This she planted in the \ 
center of the table, and, folding both hands i 
under her apron, stood with her head on one 
side complacently regarding her work. 

“That will take her eye, sure enough,” she 
said, walking backward to the door. “Now \ 
I’ll go up stairs,” she said, with a questioning \ 
glance. ! 

“ But you’ll not go to bed—we may want you ?” j 
answered Hudson. 

“I never go to bed till father comes home,” 
was the graTe reply. “Besides, this is washing- 
night, and I haven’t quite got through.” 

“What a strong, old-fashioned thing it is,” 
said Church, as flic girl ran up stairs. “What 
did she mean by ‘Washing-night?’” 

“Wait a moment and you’ll hear her about it. 
There, that is her wash-board! She is, indeed, 
a wonderful little housekeeper; and, as she says, 
does the family washing while her father is at 
the theatre. To-morrow evening you may hear 
the smothered noise of her flat-irons. I tell you, 
sir, that child is a wonder!” 

“I should think as much; how honest and 
happy she looks.” 

“And is. I tell you what, Church, when I 
see that child performing her duties so cheer¬ 
fully, working with more energy than most 
women even nOW; absolutely buying and sell¬ 
ing, always at a small profit, and yet keeping a 
comfortable home for her father and brother, 
it makes mo ashamed of my own life. Oh, 
Church! it is a terrible thing to find out, so late 
in life, that honesty is the b£st policy.” 

“Bui why allow yourself to find it out?” said 
Church. 

“True,” said Hudson. Such things stir up 
unpleasant remembrances, and make one long 
to undo the past—an impossibility, and so ridi¬ 
culous- Take things as they are; that, after all, 
is the best wisdom. It is only the young who 
can afford to shapo existence; but such old sons, 
they mil not do it any the more for all the 
experiences ever written—make yourself sure 
of that.” 

“Does any man ever profit by another’s ex¬ 
perience, I wonder,” said Church, thoughtfully. 

“Not one time in a thousand,” answered ] 
Hudson. “Youth ia impetuous, self-confidant— \ 
anything but reasonable. Advice makes little j 
impression on the inexperienced; they cannotj 
comprehend its necessity. Besides, every soul; 
shapes or accepts its own life; no t\vo events ; 


ever happen in just the same way, as no two 
leaves are alike on the same tree. How, then, 
can any man really profit by the joys or mis¬ 
fortunes of another? No; these things live in 
the nature, not in the circumstances.” 

“Then you believe that every man fhapes his 
own destiny?” 

“No; I believe nothing of the kind; but I do 
believe that no destiny can make a good man 
do an absolute wrong. The power of right and 
wrong rests in every human soul for itself. 
When we attempt to bring good from evil acts, 
we then do shape the destiny that falls upon us. 
A good mariner does not attempt to regulate the 
sea, and the tempest that lashes it, but he stands 
firm and vigilant at the helm of his own vessel, 
taking care of that, w’hilo God regulates the 
waves. That is all any just man has the power 
of doing.” 

“Why, Hudson, I did not expect this from 
you,” said Church. 

“No more than those who knew me once, 
would have expected what you know of me,” 
was the sad answer. 

Hudson shaded his eyes with one hand as he 
spoke, and Church observed not only that the 
hand shook, but that tears were dropping from 
under it: A gleam of half scornful pity came 
upon the hard man’s face. 

“Do you know, Hudson,” he said, at last, 
“you have been talking like a minister?” 

“Once I was a minister,” answered Hudson, 
sweeping the hand across his eyes, and dropping 
it over the arm of his chair with a heavy sigh. 

“You, Hudson?” 

“ I was young, ardent, good, for the time, and 
felt myself sufficient, not only for my own safe 
guidance, but for the leadership of other men.” 

“Well?” 

There was something like a sneer in this 
word, which Hudson felt keenly. 

“But I forget myself and my audfettce,” he 
said, rising hastily. “No matter what a man 
has gone through, so long as ho is well over it.” 

There was a sort of reckless bravado in Hud¬ 
son’s manner which made Church smile. 

“Why, bless you, old fellow!” he said, “I 
don’t care what you have been, or where all 
this moral wisdom came from. You are good 
enough, and bad enough, for me to trust; but 
here comes the young people, or the supper, 
I don’t know which. Ten to one, though, it. is 
the supper—that tramp is too heavy for our 
lovers.” 

True enough, it was a man bearing a hugr- 
tray in his hands. Scarcely had he began U> 
arrange its contents on the table, when a light 
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laugh, and a confusion of careless steps came up < have tempted a very saint from the altar, it 
the stairs, like the rush of a spring breeze. j was so fresh and blooming. 

“ Well, papa, we are home at last. What, s He kissed her offered lips coldly, and turned 

supper ? How delightful! Isn’t it Bplendid, ! away. 

William?” j “What is the matter, William? What have 

She sate Church, paused, blushed a little, and ) I done?” 
advanced into the room, sweeping a rather long j “Nothing, Constance—I scarcely know; but, 

train of cheap silk after her. Hudson intro- j all at once, this house seems strange to me. 

duced his friend both to her and her companion, j Who is that man?” 

who came forward in a quiet, gentlemanly way, i “A friend of father’s, I suppose. You know 
and shook hands. j as much as I do. He seems pleasant enough. 

“Now for something nice,” said Constance I rather like him.” 

Hudson, pulling off a pair of rather soiled! “Are you fond of foxes?” 

gloves, and thrusting them into her pocket.: “I never saw one, except in its cage.” 

“Let us sit down and take supper comfortably. “Or hawks?” 

What a nice little thing that girl is to do all “Yes, when they swoop down upon the 

this for me. Come, father; and you, sir. Wil- chickens. I saw a magnificent fellow do it 
liam, here.” once—and it was splendid. Oh, yes! I do like 

She patted the chair next her with an inviting j; hawks.” 
smile, and the young man took it, flushing a j: “Good-night, Constance P* 
little at her open preference, which, certainly, ; “Really! But when will you come again— 
was calculated to embarrass any sensitive man. to-morrow?” 

The two other men took their places, and a : “Perhaps. Yes, I will.” 

very irregular but sociable meal commenced. : Once more the girl stood on tip-toe, and 

Constance was full of vivacity and animation, tempted him with her rosy mouth. Once more 
8ho criticised the play, jested about the au- his kiss fell upon it cold as a drop of rain—and 
dienoe, and so aroused the admiration of her \ this time he went down stairs and out of the 
father’s guest, that he became cheerful, and \ house. She leaned over the bannisters, and 
almost witty, stranger as he was. The young < looked after him as if half-tempted to follow, 
man kept almost silent; but he, too, seemed to < then gave her head a little toss, and went back 
enjoy the merriment of the girl, and made him- < to her father. 

self useful in her service. At last Hudson drew j “What is the matter with him?” questioned 
the bottle of champagne from under the table, s Hudson, a little anxiously. 

and pressing out the cork with a fillip of his ! “Oh! he’s out of sorts—people looked at me 
thumb, sent it sparkling from glass to glass, like so much in the theatre, and he did not like it. 
so much melted topas. Then the conversation ! I wonder why he cannot enjoy it, and laugh at 
became more brilliant; the young man joined in J it, as I do.” 

it with kindling animation, and while the rest \ “It isn’t likel/ that he would,” broke in 
drank freely, Church looked on, making his J Church, leaning both elbows on the table, ami 
observations with shrewd coolness. j fixing his admiring eyes on the girl. “That is 

For Borne reason, which must go unexplained, \ asking too much of infirm human nature, Miss 
Hudson was but little affected by hiB wine; a \ Constance. I don't blame the audience either, 
cloud seemed to have fallen upon him that even- j for you are a wonderfully pretty girl.” 
ing, and he looked anxiously at his daughter J “Church,” said Hudson, “our business docs 
more than once, as if her merriment troubled s not require this.” 

him. S “Excuse me. When the sun shines, one 

After awhile the young man got up and took \ naturally says it is a pleasant day. I meant no 
his leave, with a grave seriousness that made j more than that.” 

Constance thoughtful for a moment. When he j “Oh! father is always angry if any one tells 
had entered the hall, she started up and fol-^methat—that I am not a fright,” said Constance, 
lowed him, quite regardless of the smiles that j tossing her head with a pout. “Just as if I 
followed her. « couldn’t see!” 

“William,” she said, laying a caressing hand | Church laughed, but shook his head, and 
on his arm. “Dear William, you are not going j glanced at Hudson, as if he, too, rather dis* 

away so, without a word, without-” < approved of this flippant air of the girl. 

She lifted herself on tip-toe, and made a per- j “Six months will be needed to teach her more 
feet apple-blossom of her mouth, which might J things than engraving,” he said, in a low voice. 
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as Constance entered a little bed-room, and was j 
taking off her bonnet—a flashy little affair, j 
which she had kept on till now. 

.“Then you have given up all idea of the 1 
young man?” j 

“No; far from it; but good generals always \ 
secure a reserve force. Besides, he is not so \ 
easily understood as your daughter. What a j 
pity it is that the strong will necessary to any < 
enterprise, is sure to struggle against proper < 
guidance. No man will be able to regulate that \ 
young fellow; but there is always a way of \ 
reaching such men—and we have it yonder.” j 
Church made a slight motion with his hand j 
toward the room where Constance was standing j 
before a little mahogany-framed looking-glass, i 
smoothing back the rich masses of her hair, j 
and admiring herself with genuine satisfaction, j 
“ I have not thought of the girl in that light, \ 
much, till now,” said Hudson. \ 

“No, I can see; neglected, and allowed to run < 
wild. That does well enough in the country, j 
where the very atmosphere gives something of j 

refinement; but‘in the city- Well, you see l 

what it does in the city. Now, I take it, there j 
is not a sweeter face to be found within ten j 
miles than that in yonder; but, without grace j 
and gentle training, what will it amount to? i 
You see the young fellow, infatuated as he evi- \ 
dently is, feels that there is something wanting. \ 
Now, to an artist, that dress would be a re- \ 
pulsion; but, to a man calculating her capa- j 
bilities, it is full of promise, for it bespeaks j 
ambition.” s 

“You have been studying her keenly.” > 

“ Oh ! this needs no study ! The girl, as yet, j 
is all on the surface; she never had an earnest j 
thought in her life.” i 

Constance came out of her room just then, } 
arranging the long train of her dress, which j 
rattled with a metallic sound under her hand, j 
as some cheap silks will. She was, indeed, very ‘ 
beautiful; for now, a neck, perfect in form, and 
white as the first opening leaf of a lily, was re¬ 
vealed by the neatly-fitting Pampadour bodiee, J 
adown which one long wreathing curl fell 
almost to the waist. She fairly brought light 
with her out of the shadow of that dim room. 
The two men, who had been discussing her, 
looked at each other, and smiled. Could too 
much be said of beauty like that. The creature 
had talent, too, and a capacity for acquiring 
such knowledge as promised to develop it effec¬ 
tually. 

“It is a shame, Hudson,” said Church, “that 
your daughter should be lost in these dull apart¬ 
ments. I tell you, sir, she is worthy of a palace.” 


“Yes; but how is the palace to be found?” 
said Constance, laughing. “You mustn’t abuse 
this parlor, sir; it seemed like paradise when 
we came into it from the other place—didn’t it, 
father?” 

“Unfortunately!” said Hudson, “I have never 
been able to do more than this for my child or 
myself, tf I have kept her from absolute toil, 
it has been at many a sacrifice, which Bhe was 
never permitted to understand. It was all 1 
could do for the poor, motherless creature.” 

There was genuine feeling in the man’s voice. 
In some sort he really did love his child. 

“Oh! we will try and remedy that; fortune 
does not frown forever,” said Church; “and the 
daughter’s luck may swallow up the father's 
misfortunes. The wheel is always turning, re¬ 
member that!” 

“Father is always gloomy and looking on the 
dark side of everything,” said Constance, with a 
dash of petulance in her voice. “Why shouldn’t 
we prove fortunate as well as other people?” 

“ Why, indeed ?” answered Church. “ In these 
times chances are constantly coming up for any 
one who has the talent and nerve to Beizc them.” 

“I wish one would come uppermost for me,” 
laughed Constance. “Wouldn’t I find the nerve 
to grasp it! Oh! how I do long to sit in one of 
those private boxes, with silks that rustle like 
silks laying in waves around my feet, with ermine 
on my shoulders, and diamonds in my ears. 
Wouldn’t I show them what a live girl could 
do; but that will never, never be!” 

“Why not? Why not?” said Church, eagerly, 
for he was delighted with this Bpirit. 

“Because he—because it never can!” 

“Not if your father becomes rich?” 

Constance brightened out of her momentary 
despondency, and her eyes flashed like dia¬ 
monds. 

“Oh, yes! Then—then!” 

“And would you help him?” 

“Help him? Yes, if he asked me to black my 
\ face and sweep the streets with a spent broom.” 

“But suppose he asked something more diffi- 
J cult, but every way pleasanter?” 

\ “Why, of course, I would do it.” 

\ “Would you work very, very diligently at the 
) art you are now learning? 

| “Wouldn’t I?” 

| “And make that young fellow, your teacher, 
\ very much in love with you ?” 

| Constance blushed scarlet at this; then she 
i laughed, and asked if Mr. Church thought that 
| would be difficult. 

\ “But then you must not fall very much in 
j love with him.” 
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Agaih Constance felt a flood of scarlet rushing j 
over her neck and face; Church saw it, and ; 
hastened to say, J 

“Because, the woman who loves is always a j 
slave.” \ 

“Is she?” said Constance, in a low voice, as i 
if questioning herself. < 

“When ambition merges itself in l<£ve, it loses S 
all its power; when love aids ambition, it is in- s 
vincible.” \ 

“I—I don’t know about these things, Bir,” \ 
paid Constance, seriously. “How should I T\ 

These rooms are my world.” i 

“But they will not be so always, rest sure of i 
that!” answered the crafty man. “All that your i 
father wants to lift you above the women you J 
think so happy—and money goes a great way ^ 
toward making women happy in these days, let \ 
me tell you—is a good opportunity. Fortunes • 
are now made in a dny by men with half his < 
ability. I like your father; he is an old friend l 
of mine, and I mean to give him this chance.” \ 
“You will, sir! You will!” \ 

Constance seized the half closed hand which { 
Church had rested on the table and pressed her ! 
lips upon it. Her father frowned, and a slow, \ 
hot color came into the other man’s face. j 

“What an impulsive child it is,” he said, \ 
gently, disengaging his hand. “This will never I; 
do, pretty Constance—so much feeling will be \ 
troublesome in the new life we mean to open for | 
you.” 

Constance shook the hair back from her face, j 
and answered laughing, < 

“Oh! it was only the surprise. Father knows j 
I am not given to much feeling! Now tell me ; 
what I am expected to do. I’m ready.” ! 

Church leaned over the table, and spoke to j 
Hudson rather than his daughter, for the old J 
man was frowning still, and there was danger j 
in that black'look. \ 

“We have decided, then, that this girl is to < 
remain with you some months longer; and while \ 
devoting herself diligently to her art, have op- ^ 
portunitics of acquiring such accomplishments \ 
as will be essential to the new life your success 5 
will open to her. She must learn dancing; you j 
Bay she has a good voice.” j 

“Yes,” broke in the girl, eagerly. “The old J 
man up stairs has been teaching me to sing; he ? 
says that I might join in chorusses even now.” i 
“And you play?” j 

“Yes, on the violin.” j 

“The violin! That is a strange instrument 1 
for a lady.” J 

“But it was all I had; the old man would i; 
make me try it.” i 


“We must have a piano. Can your old man 
teach it?” 

“Oh, yes! beautifully!” 

“How is she educated otherwise?” asked 
Church, turning to Hudson. 

“Better than half your boarding-school girls. 

I taught her myself,” answered Hudson, a little 
prgudly. 

“ That is excellent. She must know very little, 
indeed, if wo cannot match her with the dolls 
that graduate from half our fashionable semi¬ 
naries. A few ologies in school, and a raft of 
novels out, that is all it amounts to.” 

“Oh! I like the novels!” said Constance. 

“And so do I,” answered Church, with a cyni¬ 
cal laugh; “ they contain about all the knowledge 
our young ladies acquire now-a-days. Only don’t 
spend too much of your time over them, we shall 
want it for better things.” 

“Oh! never fear! I can read them, or let 
them alone. Give me something else to think 
of, and I don’t care.” 

“But all this will cost money,” Hudson broke 
in; “and a good deal of it.” 

“Money, of course. Who ever expected to 
accomplish anything without that. Here, sir, 
is the sinews of war.” 

Church took a package of crisp, new bills 
from his pocket, without a flaw or spot on their 
greenness, and handed them to Hudson, who 
received them a little reluctantly, and began to 
count them nervously. 

“Is the amount sufficient?” said Church, with 
something like a sneer at his friend's suspicious 
manner. _ 

“Sufficient? Yes; more than that,” answered 
Hudson, fixing his keen eyes on Church’s eyes, 
that asked questions more searching than words. 

“Fresh from the treasury; saw them cut 
myself,” said Church, in answer to the look. 
“What a suspicious fool you are, Hudson. Great 
generals never go into the heat of battle them¬ 
selves; but stand aloof and guide other men to 
destruction for their own benefit. You and I 
will be generals, Hudson, or nothing; the brain 
that guides must always be out of danger. Now, 
that we understand each other, good-night.” 

Church got up as he spoke, took his hat and 
cane, and prepared to go. 

“But we shall see you again?” said Hudson, 
anxiously. 

“No. I shall be in Washington, and at my 
post, at noon to-morrow. For this one day I 
have been confined to the house, you know, cold 
on the chest. You may see it in the papers to¬ 
morrow, who knows; but you will address me 
at any time, as we have arranged.” 
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“Yes, I understand.” 

“As lor this young fellow.” Step tfith me into 
the hall a moment. Hudson went into the hall 
and shut the door. “Shegnust win him; but he 
mus* npt win her. Do you understand?” 

“ Yes, I understand; but these things arc diffi¬ 
cult to manage.” 

“She will do it. Since I have seen her, there 
is no end to the possibilities which may be 
worked out for us, and for herself.” 

“I—I almost wish we had never thought of 

it After aU, she is my daughter, and_” 

“Hush, sir! I have no time for this. Our 
contract is made. Good-night. If I think of 
anything else, you shall hear.” 

“Good-night,” answered Hudson, faintly. He 
listened till the footsteps of his friend were lost 
in the street; and then turned back to the room 
where his daughter sat, flushed, excited, and 
3 ager to learn what all this meant. 

“Father, father! who is this man?” she cried. 
“An old school-friend of mine, Constance.” j 
“But how came he here—and what does all j 
this mean?” j 

“lie came here because I invited him; and it j 
means that he is a most fortunate man, and can \ 
help me to become the same, if we follow his \ 
wishes.” 

“But what are his wishes, father?” 

“You heard them, child; but go to bed now; 

I am tired, and Want to think.” 

“And I—oh! I am delighted. Good-night, 
father.” 

She kissed him on the forehead, patted his 
shoulder lightly with both hands, and went 
away, singing like a bird, though it was now 
close on to midnight. 

She had been in her room a few minutes, 
when Hudson softly opened the door, just 
enough to make his voice heard. 

‘“Constance,” ho said, “not one word of this 
It) William; at least, till I give you permission.” 
“All right—I won’t Yell him.” 

Again the door was closed, and the father and 
child parted for the night. 


CHAPTER III. 

A few days after the visit of Mr. Church to 
his old friend Hudson, Constance and the young 
arti>t, who had been her faithful teacher up to 
this time, were alone in the room where that j 
?upper had taken place. Both were at work j 
wnh their gravers, and both seemed completely j 
jeciipicd by the art they were practicing; but a j 
observer might have seen that some cx- \ 
^’^iricni had gone before, for Constance had a \ 
of hot scarlet on either cheek, and the j 


jyoung man pale, as if passion had exhausted 
j itself t0 ash es with him. At last he flung down 
i his graver, and came to the chair in which Con- 
| stance was sitting. She was working at ran- 
| dom, and he could see that her hand quivered 
| as he bent over her. 

j “That is not right—you are working wilclly,” 
| he said, attempting to guide her hand; but she 
j flung him off angrily, and attempted to resume 
< her aimless work. 

“Constance, why is this? What evil demon 
has possessed you of late? Is it that you think 
me harsh in denying you what is a pain for mo 
j to grant?” 

• “You have no right to grant or deny it. I 
persist in that, and will. If my education has 
been neglected; if I have never had opportuni¬ 
ties like other people, it was because my father 
could not afford it. Now that he has got money, 
and is willing to spend it on me, you start up 
and talk about impropriety, as if it was worse 
for me to learn to dance than other people.” 

“But your position, Constance. If it were 
private lessons, I would not so much object.” 

“I don’t want private lessons. It is the room, 
and the company, and the chance of seeing bow 
others do, that I want. You keep telling me 
that I am forward and unlady-like.” 

“No, no! I never did that!” 

“I say you did; or, father said it when you 
were by, and submitted to it. What is worse, 
j the whole thing is true. How am I to be like 
> a when I hardly ever saw a genuine one 
in m y life, except at the theatre, or in Fifth 
Avenue, where they sweep by me, and look mo 
j down, as if I had no business to be in the same 
| street with them ?” 

| “Well, why do you go there, Constance?” 

| “Why do I go there? What takes a boy to 
| the wall against which peaches arc ripening? 

| He knows they are out of reach, and that they 
are growing crimson for some one else; but the 
very thing fascinates him.” 

“Yes, child; but all time lost in vain longing 
is worse than sacrificed. Still, genius has its pri¬ 
vileges, dear, and, when thoroughly developed, 
has a right to high place. Industry may, in the 
end, lift us both to positions more exalted than 
any held by the people you seem to envy; but 
this cannot be done in a day.” 

“Do hush! I don’t want that sort of position 
which only comes with gray hairs! "Who cares 
for one then?” 

“I shall always care for you, Constance.” 

There was something so tender and pathetic 
•in his voice, that Constance looked up and half 
smiled. 
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“I know you would, dear old fellow, liateful J can come jifler me—so it will be a double pro¬ 
as you are now; but then how much more cer- ! tection,” she pleaded. 

tain that would be if you would just let me have ! The young man was not convinced; but he. 
my own way, or father’s way; for he wants me j loved that beautiful, selfish creature, and yielded 
to go to this dancing-school, and be at the re- i so sternly, that his very consent frightened her. 
ceptions.” < “Constance,” he said, taking her two hands 

“But who will go with you? Remember, you < in his, and wringing them hard. “If I give 
are older than scholars usually are, and—and | way in this, it is with a conviction that the 
more remarkable.” j thing is, in itself, wrong, and will lead to evil 

“Father will go with me himself. Besides, j for us both. But I will not forget how little of 
William, I do know just a little about it; that > pleasure you have seen, and how keen is your 
dear old fellow, with the violin, once thought of j relish for it. Go to this place; but understand 
getting me on the stage, when father was at his j me thoroughly, if through that, or any other 
worst, you know; an€ he gave me lessons on J means, you are led to forget what you are, and 
the sly, so that I shan’t seem so very awkward i what I am, for a single momebt, I will have no 
besides, I’m small, and look younger than I am. I forbearance, no mercy. I may have done a 
With a short dress, and all that, you know, it < wrong thing in marrying you, as I have done 
needmot seem strange to anybody.” ia foolish thing in keeping it secret; but as I 

“But it seems very strange to me, Constance. j have sowed, so must I reap. God help us both 
What can have put this idea into your head so j if the harvest should prove such as I fear, for 

soon after-” ' j ho two human beings will ever have had such 

“Hush! not another word. Remember, you l need of help.” 
promised me faithfully. Father has got enough j Constance clasped her hands when the young 
to bear without knowing that.” > man dropped them from his grasp, and began 

“But if you insist upon doing things I don’t j to cry; but slowly a flush of growing pleasure 
like.” | came to her face, and she looked at him, from 

“But you will like them—it’s all nonsense, itime to time, with timid smiles, after he had re- 
William. You must like what I want; and, of turned to his work. By-and-by he felt a pair 
all things in the world, I want to dance at one < of soft white arms stealing around him, and a 
ball, dressed like other girls.” < cheek like moist roses presscd.to his. 

“Like other girls?” i “WiUiam,” whispered a soft, rich voice, for 

“Well, like other ladies, then.” j there was real feeling in it, “William, I do 

“But, Constance, I will not permit this. Why s thank you so much. Indeed, indeed, it was not 
Bhould you ask what you know to be unseemly { me—but father. He has got a little money from 
and every way improper ?” 5 some of his enterprises, and wants me to learn 

“Because my father told mo I might—and I | such things as I have never had a chance to 
will—there!” .J know. Don’t you see there is a piano in the 

“Not if I can prevent it.” j room, and I am to have music lessons as well?” 

“But you can’t, without doing what no honor- j The young man looked around, and observed 
able man dare do.” j the piano for the first time—a flimsy, second- 

“Will you, then, deliberately disobey me?” j hand uffair, but still an instrument of music. 

“Will I? Yes-” j There did seem to be some systematic effort to 

She looked up and checked herself, seeing \ complete Constanco’s imperfect education. This 
how deadly white he was; and the hot color 'relieved the anxiety that had been oppressing 
slowly left her own half-frightened, half-inso- j him all day, and ho began to look upon tHe 
lent face. j affair in a different light. If old Mr. Hudson. 

With this she fell to crying, and muttered, j had, in fact, come in possession of means suffi- 
“That she didn’t mean quite so much as that— j cient to complete, in some degree, his daughter's 
only he was so cruel and unreasonable. It was < education—what cause of complaint was there T 
enough to make any woman say wrong things, j The poor girl had so little pleasure in her youths 
and do them, too; but she didn’t want to be \ that it seemed a cruelty to deprive her of any 
obstinate, only to persuade him just that once.” j this new idea might afford. So, with a gencr— 
The young man looked down into thosq beau- j ous feeling of surprise, the man yielded his wil\ 
tiful eyes full of tears, and, with all his stern j against his judgment, as many a stronger min< 1 
resolve, was a *little softened. She Baw’ it, and j has done before, to the persuasions of a love«^ 
pursued her advantage. * j object. 

“Father will always go with me; and you j Now r all was sunshine with Constance. Sla.^ 
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yr%8 not generous enough to consider the sacri- i lect like hers, bright., vivid, and receptive, must, 
f^cc this man had made to her; nor did the pain, \ in the end, be capable of any degree of rbfine- 
Btill manifest in his countenance, detract in the \ ment. He had only to wait, work diligently in 
least from the pleasure of her triumph. So she ! her behalf, quick her intellect, and all would be 
beamed smiles, and lavished caresses upon him, j right. 

with an abandon which rather annoyed him; i At first, Constance had rebelled against this 
and thus, unconsciously, the two began to take \ secrecy. She had the courage and the will to 
separate paths in thought and feelings at least- j work out a sort of romance for herself, and 
So Constance had her way. She went to the \ rather panted to astonish, and, if necessary, 
dancing-school, in a private and advanced j defy her father. To her ambition had no higher 
class, for the young artist insisted on that, very j meaning than to bo acknowledged as a gcntle- 
foolishly, in fact; for there she met something j man’s wife, with the right and means of acting 
above mere children—young gentlemen and j and dressing—for this wa9 a great point with 
ladies of a class she had never mingled with j her—exactly as she pleased. To her, Mr. Ilud- 
before, richly dressed, full of ambitious youth, > son had always been irregular and uncertain, 
and well calculated to excite all the vanity and > sometimes restricting her with great decision, 
wild ambition of a young creature so utterly j even in the most innocent enjoyments, and 
unregulated as she had been—a creature so \ again leaving her, for months, utterly uncon- 
sickened with poverty, that she had learned to j trolled, to go her own way, and think her own 
look upon it as the only great evil of lifo, from f thoughts, without notice. At such times the 
which she was determined to escape on any j man wa9 gravely occupied with his own affairs, 
terms. She had not thought in this way so j For days and weeks together he would be absent 
deeply until after the visit of Mr. Church, whose S from home, and, apparently, unmindftil of his 
curt eloquence had impressed her wonderfully, j daughter’s existence. True, ho supplied her 
Up to that time, the possibility of wealth, or of j with the means of living, and alw ays kept some 
an equality with the people she was now asso- j sort of a roof over her head, which answered for 
dating with, had never presented itself, except \ a home. During the last year he had occupied 
it 3 a wild dream. She had, in fact, looked upon ) a floor in the house where our story finds him. 
the young artist as so far superior to her, or her j Here tljo young artist had been giving her les- 
belongings, that all the ambition of her nature \ sons; and it was during one of those periods of 
was gratified in his commendation, and in the ! Hudson’s prolonged absence, when the girl was 
love which had led him to the rash step of nj w eary and dispirited, given up to herself utterly, 
oecret marriage. This marriage had been kept \ that ho had, half in love, half in compassion, 
secret, not so much from any fear that ho had j made her his wife. 

of old Mr. Hudson, but from an affoctionate ! But who was this man Hudson? I cannot tell, 

dread of wounding his mother—a w oman of such | If any one ever knew' him intimately in his 
high birth and breeding, that he literally dared > youth, that knowledge must have died out as 
not present Constanco to her as his wife. Be- ! years crept over his head—for ho seemed to have 
sides, there arose other reasons for this secrecy, j no friends. True, a man would now and then 
Day by day that mother’s means became more j come to his rooms, apparently, upon business, 
limited; month by month he saw her depriving \ and go away again, without creating much com- 
herself of some needful comfort, which it was < ment. But even this happened seldom: and if 
his duty to have secured to her. How, then, < the man had any special occupation, no human 
could he go to this self-sacrificing woman, and i being could tell what it was. Still his days were 
sny to her, 44 1 have married a beautiful, un-{ spent almost entirely away from home, and some- 
informed, singular young creature, with great \ where in the city was a place ho called his 

capabilities, perhaps, but untried up to this (office; but it was impossible for any ono to say 

time, whom ^you, in your refinement, could ( where that place might be found, 
hardly tolerate for an hour; and this when my \ Up to the time of Mr. Church’s visit, no friend 
art was but just a fair competence, which does \ had ever been entertained in the apartments 
not yet increase, and may not for years.” j where his daughter found a home; indeed, this 

Xo, this young man had not the courage to > man came rather from the force of his own 
surprise his mother wdth news like this. He j audacity than as an invited guest. Hundson, 
would keep the whole thing secret; would teach j in fact, endured his presence that night, hut had 
this bright girl, subdue all that was low and i not suggested it. 

coarse in her nature. Love would aid him in < There must have been some good left in the 
this good work. Time would aid him. An intel- j man’s heart, for his resistance to Church, when 
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lie proposed to introduce Constance into the j 
enterprise they were entering upon, had been i 
almost passionately vehement; but Church was 
not a person to be put aside, or reasoned out of j 
anything he had decided on. His will broke j 
down all opposition so completely, that Hudson j 
at last absolutely resigned the fate of his own j 
child into this bad man’s hands. 

Church had spoken no more than the truth. \ 
There was splendid material for mischief in that i 
girl's nature. She was capable of great exer- \ 
tion, and possessed a wonderful power of adap- \ 
tation. Her impetuous nature seized on the j 
sallient points of any subject laid before her j 
with a sort of hungry impatience, that soon = 
made her mistress of it. When she had a point» 


to gain, her quickness and perseverance settled 
on the means of acquirement, and worked them 
out untiringly. You would have thought that 
the accomplishments suggested to her, embrac¬ 
ing as they did more of society than she had 
ever known before, might have broken in upon 
her exertions as an artist; but there was nothing 
of the kind. She worked more diligently than 
ever, throwing all the energies of her mind into 
the subject before her, and bringing forth won¬ 
ders of improvement that astonished even the 
genius of her young husband. 

With all her strength and soul she was toiling 
to open the golden gates of the world that man. 
Church, had pointed out to her. 

(to be continued.) 


OUR PAST. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Suxshine and shadow! Snch has been our lot; 

We quaffed love’s sweetness once, let’s not complain 
If now by happinc«s we seem forgot; 

But rather take life's looses with its gain. 

We’vo had our Spring aud Autumn; let us steel 
Our hcarta to bear the Winter we now feel. 

Our past! Wo hold it sealed in memory yet; 

No frost can blight, no chilling winds destroy 
The fadeless blossoms in its garden set— 

No cloud o’ercast its radiance of joy. 

Whatever grief the future may lavstow, 

Ono backward glauce cau soften all its woe. 

We live within the past! What matters it 
If present days slip by unmarked unj slow? 

As when at eve we watch the shadows flit, 
liememheriug the freshness and tl:o glow 
That heralded its morn; so wo recall 
Our life’s lair morning while its shadows fall. 


Oh! turn toward that realm thy footsteps nowl 
I call—I beckon thee with eager hands! 

Let fall thy kisses on my fevered brow— 

Longing and faint my waiting spirit stands; 
Come and impart the strength thy love can give, 
And bid my thirsty soul look up and live. 

Oh. love! Oh, light! The present floats nway: 

Transfigured in my sighton thee stand; 

Nor time nor distance intervenes to lay 
A shadow ’twixt the hand that claops my hand; 
Soul unto soul speaks through the rapturous hush, 
Till all the darkness wears love’s rosy flush. 

The past! Tis ours; no mortal may intrude 
Within our wide domain; no eye may dare 
Profane that sacred realm; no footsteps rude 
Invade the hallowed calm that nestles there. 
Shadowed and curtained, here we dwell alone, 

Our peace unbroken and our haunt unknown. 


SNOW AT NIGHT. 

B T A. BOND. 


Silent and solemn now! j 

Laid to rest in her shroud of white, > 

And wearied, seenicth the earth to-night. ( 

No bridal veil of the Spring-time, this! \ 

It* tonnh is pure with another blis?«, i 

And tlio snow-wreaths bind her brow. \ 

The pale moon comes to look j 

(Like Grief) on the loved aud covered face, !j 

But cannot stay in tho saddened place. < 

Her daughter stars long vigil keep— > 

Their eyc« are diin, hut they cannot weep, < 

The Heaven is the veiled Book. 


Hush! for no voice is hero, 

There is silence, as before the dead. 

Yet hath it more of peace than dread; 

For deep in its inmost heart, a calm, 

A patient thought and a hope of balm 
Are hidden, to wait for cheer. 

Wait till tho morning conie! 

Till the snow-shroud change to the robe? of Sp> ing, 
As soul to body shall yet give wing; , 

Till the moon, like earthly love’s ja!e light, 

Gives place to the mid in his glorious might— 

Wait till the morning come! 
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“ Have you received your number of Peterson J 
yet?” s 

“Yes. It came last night; but I was so busy > 
on Johnnie’s mittens that I have read only the j 
long stories,” I answered. j 

“Well, I hate to ask, but won’t you loan it to i 
me a little while? I won’t keep it long.” -> 
So said my friend Carrie; and I, too weak to i 
refuse, brought my highly-prized Magazine, and i 
gave it into her eager hands with a sigh. < 

Afternoon came and passed; the 4 busy hum s 
of day ceased; and the stars came forth one by ) 
one, but my Magazine did not make its appear- > 
ance. I retired, visions of the entertaining ? 
stories and my inability to read them, dancing ? 
before my eyes, till, out of pity, white-robed j 
sleep touched my eyelids with her fingers, and I \ 
sank into slumber. j 

The next afternoon came, and, unable to wait } 
longer, I wended my way to my friend’s home. j 
She was radiant ; and when I made known my j 
errand, she said, carelessly, j 

“Oh! I forgot. When I got homo, cousin? 
William was here, and as he took me a charm- ! 
ing drive, my promise slipped my mind.” ! 

I took my book and went home, where I found > 
Mrs. Layton. She wanted to bororw my Maga- \ 
zine, she said. I told her I had not read it j 
myself. She rose instantly. I heard afterward i 
that I was tqo mean to lend an old Magazine. j 
Well, I had peace a little while; but it was S 
not lasting. Mrs. Bond borrowed the Magazine j 
first, and loaned it to Kate Moreland; then Kate > 
to Mrs. Willis, and so on. When it came home > 
it had lost its cover, several leaves were torn; ! 
the first beautiful engraving was greased, and j 
marks of candy were over the whole, showing > 
that it had been given to children to play with. ; 
It was utterly ruined. 

When the next number came, borrowers were j: 
plenty as ever, and Miss Marvis politely re- 
quested the music. 

“I intend having my Magazines bound,” said J 
I, “and it will hurt them to cut out the music.” > 
“Not in the least,” said Miss Marvis, quietly, l 
cutting it out before I could open my lips. J 
Nellie Lee told me, next day, that Miss Mar- i 
vis had said to her, “‘Peterson always has? 
popular music, so Ethel Leroy can dispense \ 
with that well enough.’ i 


“I told her,” continued Nellie, “ that I should 
prefer to purchase music instead of begging it 
out of magazines.” 

“Why, Nellie, how did you dare?” 

She tossed her dainty head. “I am not afraid 
of all the Marvis’ I ever saw. Ethel, dear, I 
couldn’t keep still when I heard her say that.” 

“You are a dear, good girl, Nellie,” said I, 
for she is a darling; and all the gentlemen agree 
with me. 

Miss Marvis borrowed my next number from 
Carrie Dayton, and it was returned without the 
music. I was decidedly angry; and when she 
came after the next Magazine, I said to her, 

“I am tired of taking a Magazine, Miss Mar¬ 
vis, as long as there are so many lawless bor¬ 
rowers. Just look at these numbers?” displaying 
them before her. “ Look at the oil, candy stains, 
torn leaves, and dirty finger-marks. I think a 
great deal of my Magazines, and intended having 
them bound; but look at them now. They would 
make charming books,” I added, ironically. 

Miss Marvis left in high dudgeon. 

Nellie’s cousin, Fred Lathrop, came in a little 
while after. 

“Well, Ethel,” he said, laughing, “you ought 
to thank me, for I have had a battle royal on 
your account.” 

“Thank you, sir!” dropping a courtesy. 
“Did you have an antagonist worthy of your 
prowess?” 

“ I hardly think I did, for she retreated at the 
first shot.” 

“She! Then it was a woman?” 

“Certainly, my dear. If I was jealous of the 
gentlemen who praise you, I should have no 
peace of my life.” 

“Nonsense, Fred!” 

Nellie told me afterward that Miss Marvis 
was Fred’s antagonist; and that he promised 
her a piece of music each month if she would 
not borrrow my Magazines again. She tried 
to make a joke of it, for she has endeavored to 
convince Fred, this long time, that the name of 
Mrs. Fred Lathrop would be much prettier than 
plain Miss Marvis. You can judge how obstinate 
he is, for she has not convinced him yet. 

Miss Marvis never troubled me again with 
borrowing. Fred, true to his promise, the next 
month carried her the music. 
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IN THE STARLIGHT.-CHANGING. 


“’Twas a terrible joke,” said ho to me, “for 
she actually blushed, Bpite of her paint.” 

Well, I looked at my Magazines almost angrily, 
and often with tears in my eyes, when they 
came fresh and clean from the post-office, fairly 
shining with good humor and happiness, and 
then thought how they would look when they 
returned from the borrowers. I bore with them 
with what grace I could till December came, 
and the snow-white flakes were falling—and 
then I started for subscribers. 

Ah, mel I learned a good many things that 
day. I found the fiercest borrowers were the 
last to subscribe. One had the impertinence to 
tell me that, so long as she could borrow mine, she 
didn’t want to subscribe. I told her 1 should 
not lend any more numbers, as I wanted them 
bound, and they were not suitable after lending. 

“Well,” said she, angrily, “I don’t want it, 
unless I can borrow it.” 

Those subscribed whom I least expected; 
others, that I thought surely would do so, be¬ 
cause they were always borrowing mine, told 
me they couMn’t afford it. ' 

“If you want a book given you, say so?” said 


I, at last; “but don’t tell me you can’t afford 
a dollar and a half for what everybody else asks 
two dollars for.” 

It was refreshing to hear, on the other hand, 
such remarks as these, when people sent their 
money in with, “Will I subscribe? Of course; 
it is the cheapest book in the world!” Or, “I 
wouldn’t do without it for twice the money!” 
Or, “One pattern is worth the year’s subscrip¬ 
tion!” Or, “Mrs. Stephens’ novels are tho best 
anywhere!” Or, “You get so much good reading 
for so very little money!” 

“The patterns save my husband’s pocket- 
book, I can tell you,” laughed pretty Mrs. 
Mayland. “He says he would pay three times 
the price, before he would do without it.”- 

Fred laughed heartily at my adventure, and 
said, “I atp not afraid of Mrs. Ethel Lathrop’a 
Magazines looking like somebody’s I would 
mention.” 

I have kept the rest of my Magazines nicely; 
it would do your heart good to see them. 

There will be a wedding one of these days, 
when- What is the use of telling every¬ 

thing I and Fred know? 


IN THE STARLIGHT. 

BY MISS A8DIE WHEELER. 


In the starlight eat I thinking,' 

Of days Jong since gone by, 

With thoir soft light o'er me streaming. 
Crowning me with ecstasy. 

“Heart,” quoth I, “keep still thy beating, 
Hear I music in the air? 

Angels bright are now repeating, 

Low and sweet their evening prayer*” 

For a moment heard T music 
Quivering through tho balmy air; 

“Heart, keep still,” I slowly whispered, 
“'Tis a being strangely fair, 


Stands before me in the starlight, 
Being bright of Heavenly mion. 
Clothed in beauty all celestial— 
What a brilliant, radiant scene?” 

From my view it slowly vanished. 
Leaving me alone again; 

In the starlight I am sitting, 
Talking to iny heart in vain. 
Transient os the dews of morning, 
Lovely as the things of light. 

Are the visions that are dawning 
On my weary heart to-night. 


CHANGING. 

BT B. N. BKOWNK. 


Tire silence of the snows was on the earth, 

The silence of the frost upon tho stream; 

The season sickened ero the Spring had birth. 

And life seemed slumbering in a deathly dream. 

I cried, “ How long until tho hopeB that seem, 

81 vail stand more real than the griefs that are?” 
Thore was no answer in the chilling beam 
That sought the earth as from a heedless stAr, 

And the gray shades arose and wrapped the sun afar. 


The glory of the Summer on the land. 

The boauty of the Summer in the trees, 

The earth lay open, like the hungry Land 
Of Want to passing Plenty, and his fees 
Of proud compassion, and the kindling reiv* 

Made merry with the sunbeams; but I cried. 

“ Ah, mo! what pleasure in tho things that please 
Too much for pleasure, and for men supplie-d 
In all too full a cup, which unco wore all denied.” 
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BAS QUINE FOR LITTLE GIRL 


BY EMILY II. MAY. 




A I 


'MU) 



'/j a 






We give here an engraving of the front and j No. G. Half tiik Cuff. 
back of a Basquine for a little girl, and on the \ This little Basquinc may be made of cash- 
next page a diagram by which it may be cut i mere, velvet, or cloth. It may be trimmed with 
out. For example, j swan’s-down, or grebe, Astracan, or any other 

No. 1. Half tiif. Front. j fur. The back is cut in a single piece, which 

No. 2. Half tite Back. \ may be done by d6ubling over the pattern, No. 

No. 3. Half the Cape. j 2, that being half the back. Cut open both 

No. 4. Half the Collar. j back and front, from the waist, almost to Ac 

No. 5 Half the Sleeve. > bottom, so as to make the strips, as seen in the 
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DIAGRAM OP BASQUINE FOR LITTLE GIRL. 


engraving. Cut the sleeve in a single piece, l in front, for the buttons. The belt is straight, 
and add a cuff, which is trimmed with fur. The j and covered with fur. This Basquine is worn 
fur runs around the cape and back and down < over a frock, which should be trimmed with fur, 
the front. A false piece is set on, under the fur, < just above the bottom, as seen in the engraving* 
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SPECTACLE-CASE. EMBROIDERY AND CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materiaxs. —Four yards of thick silver cord; 
a skein of blue silk cordon; a small piece of 
white moiro ribbon; gray and brown embroidery 
silk; cardboard; and half a yard of blue silk cord. 


A white ground, embroidered with light-blue 
silk cordon and ornamented with a crochet bor¬ 
der of silver cord, has an extremely pretty 
effect; but for spectacle-cases for every-day 
j use, we recommend a red cloth ground, with 
; black cord embroidery and a crochet border of 
| red silk. The embroidery on the upper part is 
| worked in flat and fishbone-stitch; the flowers 
are blue, with little yellow knots in the middle. 
All the rest is worked in brown, with shaded 
silk. 

For the edge, make a chain of about one hun- 
j dred and forty-six stitches with the crochet siik, 

; close in a ring, and work over silver cord two 
| rows of alternately two chain and two double 
; stitches, increasing at the narrow sides for the 
; shape shown in the design, and reversing the 
: double stitches in the second row. Now cut oft' 

! the silver cord, and work with the silk one row 
: i r double. 

I The second half of the caso is worked over 
; cord like the two edge rows of the upper half, 
from the middle, beginning with a chain of 
; fifty stitches, working five rows round, and by 
: regularly increasing at the narrow ends the 
oval shape is formed. For the outer conclusion 
of this half, work one row of double without 
cord. One of the narrow ends of the oval must 
| also liavo two more short rows beginning from 
the middle along both sides, measuring about 
; an inch and a half, and without any incresse, 

; which forms a little raised edge. The embroi¬ 
dered part must be put upon a piece of card¬ 
board cut separately for each side, trimmed at 
; the edge with the two lines of crochet cord sewn 
: firmly. Both the crochet and other half are 
> lined With white moire ribbon. Join both parts 
\ with silk the color of thcTTrochet-eilk^ The cord 
| must be firmly sewn all round the upper pm-fe* 
i and round the under part as far as the opening. 


EMBROIDERY IN CHAIN-STITCH. 
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Materials. —Gray cardboard slightly glazed; < rack consists of three parts—the upper part for 
colored ribbon; and a cushion. \ papers, and the under for visiting-cards, etc. 

Put the cardboard upon the cushion, and prick. $ All three parts are ornamented with tho pricked 
The side next tho cushion will be raised upon i flowers. 

that side. Then, upon this side, w ith a thicker I The cut below shows which parts of tho rosea 
needle, prick tho outline, reins, tendrils, etc., in • and leaves are to bo pricked, and which arc to 
close lines. i be plain. The edges are ornamented with gold 

It i*s important that the inner surface should f paper. The parts are joined together with paper 
be first pricked, and then the outlines. The to prevent the cards falling out. 




BRACELET TO IMITATE CORAL, FOR LITTLE GIRLS. KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials.—R ed woolen braid; two steel \ 
knitting-needles of middle size. ! 

Cast on two stitches, leaving ends, afterward j 
to be made into tasscl9, about half a yard in j 
length. Work rows forward and backward, > 
plain. The braid naturally twists, so that the \ 
stitches lie closely upon each other, and give < 
the uneven, coral-like appearance. When the ; 
bracelet is long enough to go over the hand, ! 
close it. in a ring. After casting off the two last j 
stitches, tie the two ends in a simple knot, or > 
knit the parts together. Make a *few common j 
knots on both ends; and then for the tassels cast { 
on afresh two stitches, knit one or two needles; ! 
and then cast off carefully, that it may not be | 
drawn out. > 

A necklace may also be knitted in the same 
manner, in which the ends must be left hanging 
down as loops in front, about four inches in i 
length, and ornamented with little tassels. > 



TRIMMING IN VELVET AND BEADS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The width of the velvet and size of the \ folded according to the folds marked by let- 

beads will be seen by referring to the en- j ters beginning with a. The beads are put on 

graving. i with purso silk. This is a pretty trimming 

To form the pattern, the velvet must be ^ for tunics or upper skirts of children’s dresses. 
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Materials. —Eleven inches of dark-blue vel- ■ inch in breadth, the outer velvet part being 
v«t ribbon two inches broad; three-quarters of -always larger. These parts may be made of 
a yard of light-blue silk cord; chalk and crystal \ are of beads sewn on to the velvet. The card- 
beads; cardboard; lining. | little pieces of velvet or velvet-ribbon. These 

Each of the five separate medallions requires 5 board is covered with velvet and lined with 
a cardboard foundation, which for the center j white or black silk. The medallions arc joined 
medallion must measure two inches and a quar- \ together, and a light blue cord is placed all 
ter in height and one inch and a half in breadth. ! round, ornamented with crystal beads, six or 
The two next are two inches high and one inch ! eight to a stitch, and put on so that the cord 
and a quarter broad, and the two smallest must i may appear wound round, 
measure one inch and a half in height and one \ 
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REtlEW OP NEW BOOKS. 
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■Additions to Clubs may be mode at the prico paid by the 
rest of the club. Wbcn additional subscribers have* thus 
teen sent to make enough for a second club, the person 
sending them is entitled to a second premium. Iu all such 
ca**os, it is best to notify us that a second club has been 
completed, and to state, in the same letter, whether an 
extra copy, or one of the engravings is preferred os a pro- ] 
miutn. These additions to clubs may be made at any time !> 
dnring the year: only all such additional subscribers must \ 
begin, like the rest of the club, with tho January number. > 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Opportunity. A Novel. By Anne Moncure Crane , author 
<►f u Emily Chester." 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Tieknor t£ 
Fields.- —“Emily Chostor* wa3 a novel that attracted marked 
attention. But it did this, less from its own merits, which 
Were considerable, however, than from tho curiosity it 
roused as to who tho lady could bo who ventured to discuss 
the occult question on which tho story turned. It seems, 
now. that tho author is a Miss Crane. We judge, from 
indications in tho book before u->, that she is a Marylander, 
on whom has l«ecn engrafted a half German culture of tho 
most pronounced school. The result is a curious one, as tho 
present book bears witness, but more notably, “Emily 
Chester.” Miss Crane has improved as an artist since her 
first novel: wo know few things in American fiction better 
done than the last sixty pages of “Opportunity;” but sho 
has yet fc> exhibit that highest proof of art, the selection 
of a thoroughly fitting subject. The book shows ability, 
and some knowledge of tho world; but it is not a pleasant 
one, at least, in all respects. 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth 
Cntury. By Albert Barnes. 1 rot., 12 mo. New York: 
TTtxrper <t- Brothers.— ^Tho now venerable author of this work 
has long held a first-cliiss position among the ablest and 
most learned divines of tho Presbyterian Church. He is 
widely and favorably known for his “Notes on the Now 
Testament.” “ Notes on tho Psalms,” otc., etc. In thoso lec¬ 
tures he has taken up the subject of the Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity, and considered them in various aspects; but espe¬ 
cially as to the manner in which they are affected by tho 
objections current in the age in which wo live. Two of; 
the most powerful of tho lectures aro thos* in which Mr. 
Barnes discusses the “Christian Religion, ns adapted to the 
wants of man, as illustrated in these eighteen hundred 
years,” and the “ Relation of Christianity to tho World's 
Progress in Science, Civilization, and tho Arts of the nine¬ 
teenth century.” The volume is handsomely printed. 

Throe English Statesman: A Course of Lectures on the Po¬ 
litical History of England. By Goldurin Smith. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper d: Brothers. —Goldwin Smith, like J. 
Stuart Mill, belongs to that small, but earnest class, which 
repreiwjnts the advanced liberal thought of England, lie is 
opposed to an Established Church, while at the same time 
a reverent Churchman; in Antagonism to a hereditary 
Bouse of Poors, while yet the advocate of high culture; and in 
favor of other reforms, which, half a century ago, would have 
brought down on him charge:! of treason, if not of atheism. 
These lectures are full of the philosophy of history, and 
rhouid l>e road by nil who wish to learn frAm thn lessons of 
the past. Mr. Smith is a clear thinker, a logical reasoner, 
and a vigorous writer. His scorn is terriblo. 

Wan on's Strategy. A Ne.rcl. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
G. If. Carhhm & Co .—This > 00:03 to he by a new author. 
The volume is illustrated by wood engravings by T. Morten. 

Crriyon's Year. A Novel. 1 rot., 8 ro. New York: 
Harper Brothers. —A reprint of an English novel. The 
beet chapters are the first three. 


Italian Journeys. By IF. D. Howells. 1 ro/., 8 ro. New 
York: Hurd, <£ Houghton. —This is by the author of that 
charming book, “Venitian Lifo,” and gives sketches of 
Ferrara, Genoa, Naples, Pisa, Como, etc., etc., as well as 
of journeys to and fro in Italy. Having but lately been over 
the same ground ourselves, wo can testify to tho accuracy 
and freshness of the descriptions. Tho artistic handling of 
this book is not its least praiseworthy feature. Mr. Howells 
gives us just enougli of his own personality to add piquancy 
to his pages. Tho volume is handsomely printed. 

The Lovers' Dictionary: a Practical Treasury of Lovers' 
Thoughts , Fancies, Addresses , and Dilemmas. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper <& Brothers. —A very excellent compila¬ 
tion of its kind. The boat English and American poets have 
been laid under contribution, while numerous translations 
nro given from foreign tongues. Tho volume contains nearly 
eight hundred pages, and almost as many separate poems. 
It is indexed with somo ten thousand references. A more 
conipleto “Dictionary of Compliment” could not bo desired. 

Home Hairy Tales. By Jean Mace. Th-anslatcd by Mary 

Booth. 1 ro?., 12 mo. New York: Harper <C- Brothers .— 
Ono of the most successful books which has appeared 
in Franco in this generation. The charm of there fairy 
tales is indescritrablo. Older readers than those for whom 
they wore originally written will be ploased and evoa 
instructed by them. Several excellent engravings embel¬ 
lish the volume. 

Love in Letters. Illustrated in the Correspondence of 
Eminent Persons. With Biographical Sketches of the Writers. 
By Allan Grant. 1 veil., 12 mo. New York: G. IF. (tarleton 
t £• Co. —We have here tho love letters of Abelard and Ileloiee, 
Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, Ninon do L’Enclos, 
Madamo do Sevigno, Lady Mary Russell, Dean Swift, and 
othor famous personages. Tho idea of tho book is a capital 
one, and it is well worked out. 

Lives of the Queens of England , from the Norman Con¬ 
quest. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the author. 
Revised and Edited by Caroline G. Parka'. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper <£* Brothers. —This is an epitome of tho 
larger work by tho somo author, and, for general purposes, 
will bo even more acceptable. Numerous wood engravings 
illustrate the text. 

Carry O'Latins: His Views and Experiences. With Comic 
Illustrations by J. H. Howard. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
G. W. Carlcton <£• Co. —These papers derive what merit they 
havo from their humor, which, however, is often exagge¬ 
rated. They originally appeared in a daily journal. 

One Wife Too Many. By Edward Hopper. 1 vol., lfi mo. 
New -Ydflc: Hurd <£ Houghton. —A tale bj* Tappan Zee, told 
in verse, showing somo humor, and having for a moral, 
“enough of any bliss is enough, especially of a wife.” 

My Novel. By Lord Lxjlton (Sir Edward Buhcer Lytlem .) 
2 vol*., 1G mo. Philada: J. B. Lipjnncott rf* Co. —The seventh 
and eighth volumes of the “Globe Edition" of Bulwer; an 
edition which is legible, portable, hamlsome, and cheap. 

Elementary Arithmetic for the State. By J. H. I'reneh, 
LL. D. 1 vol., 21 mo. New York: Harper cf Brothers. — 
An excellent arithmetic for l>eginners. It forms one of 
“ French’* Arithmetical Series” of school-hooks. 

The Waterdale Neighfmrs. By the author ef “ Paul 
Massie 1 vol., 8 ro. New York: Harper if- Brothers. —A 
very excellent English novel. A cheap edition. 

Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgiona M. Croik. 1 t*o?., 8 to. 
Breton: Loving. —Ono of tho host love-stories we havo read 
for many months. A cheap edition. 

Vanquished. By Agnes Leonard. 1 ro/., 12 mo. New 
Y/rk: G. >F. Carlcton <£• Co. —A novel of American life, and 
by a now aspirant for favor. A very fair beginning. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. — HORSEMANSHIP. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Exposition Untverselle.— Tho Intelligence and judgment 
of tho Imperial Commission in the matter of awards are 
clearly evinced in the following extract from The Exposition 
Univcrsdle Illustrated. (“Publication authorized by the 
Imperial Commission:”) 

“ Uy their skill, universally recognized, Messrs. Wheeler 
k Wilson added to Howe’s system of sewing-machines im¬ 
portant modifications, which have placed them in the front 
rank of manufacturers. 

“Tho gold medal which has Just been awarded them 
affirms, moroovor, that none of tho machines from the work¬ 
shop of Howe, or of his principal tributaries, unite the 
qualities of simplicity and solidity of mechanism by which 
these machines areolistinguished above all others. 

“ In their machine, remarkable for its form and elegance, 
they have substituted for tho shuttlo of Howe a small, flat 
disc, which revolves vertically with unvarying swiftness. 
Hence this machine is the most simple of all, and notwith¬ 
standing its groat precision in operation, its price is not 
above that of the most imperfect systems. 

“Elegance, perfection of work, simplicity, solidity of me¬ 
chanism, and facility of management, such are tho essential 
qualities united in tho Wheeler & Wilson machine, consti¬ 
tuting a superiority which the jury has with unanimity re¬ 
cognized and proclaimed. 

“To tlief-o gentlemen the gold medal was awarded as 
manufacturers of machine a; to Mr. Elias Howe a similar 
medal was awarded as propagator. The distinction made by 
the jury explains itself. 

“ The original machine of Thimonnier, only needed to pass 
iufo tho skillful hands of Wheeler k Wilson, to receive its 
highest perfection. To-day, thanks to its cheapness, their 
machine is accessible to nil. Its simplicity assures it not 
only a place in the chamber of the seamstress, but its ele¬ 
gant form wins its admittance into tho most sumptuous 
parlor.” 

“Excelsior.” —The Areola (Ill.) Record says of the lost 
number of “Peterson’s Magazine,” that it is “a very gem of 
urt and literatureand adds:—“To say that each number 
of ‘Peterson’ exhibits new and cffectivo attractions, would 
>kj but the roiteration of a truth that is patent to its many 
patrons and admirers. Its monthly visits are anxiously 
looked for, in the mechanic’s huabio dwelling ns well as in 
the rich man’s homo. It is pre-eminently a National Maga¬ 
zine, tor its circulation reaches almost every available point 
in this great nation, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the ice-bound Lakes of tho North to tho sunny shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Its popularity is rapidly increasing, 
and its enterprising publisher spare-) no expense toNnake it 
the compeer of all othor periodicals.” 

Twenty-Five Cent Edition op Dickens. —T. B. Peterson k 
Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are pub¬ 
lishing a Xcw and Cheap Edition of Charles Dickens ’ Works. 
Each book is printed from largo type, in octavo, with a New 
Illustrated Cover: and Four Dollars will buy the complete 
set. This edition will bo called “Petersons' Cheap Edi*ion 
far the Million ,” and will bo the cheapest edition of Dickens 
ever printed. Tho firi-t volume is now ready, being Oliver 
TiviU: his Life ami Adventures: with a New Illustrated 
Cover. All the other volumes, to complete the rories, will 
follow in rapid succession. For rale by all Booksellers. Ask 
for “Petersons’” Edition, and take no other. Copies will 
bo sent, free of postage, on receipt of Twenty-five eents, by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Publishers, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Ta. 

Tns American Tea Company has great indneoments to 
offor. See its advertisement on the cover. 


HORSEMANSHIP. —NO. II. 

How to Treat Your Horse.— Many of the best horns 
are spoiled by injudicious treatment. It must never ho 
forgotten that an animal, only exercised by fits and starts, 
and left the rest of his time in a dark stable, away from 
all noise and excitement, cannot bo blamed for being 
nervous, skittish, and unmanageable when occasionally 
taken into the road or street with a light weight on his 
back. 

Ladies’ horses should not bo over-fed, and ought to bo 
carefully exercised every day for at least a couple of hoars, 
principally at a walking pace. To save the feet and logs, it 
is desirable to have this done on soft ground; but there is 
this objection to having roadsters exercised in retired places, 
that when they aro unaccustomed to the sights and sounds 
of thoroughfares, they aro naturally nervous, shy, and un¬ 
pleasant to ride. 

Thoroughfares will, therefore, bo found most advantageous 
for exercise, provided that the pace docs not exceed a walk. 

It is also very desirable that horses should be well used to 
the trying, startling noises of railroads. Dark, retired 
stables, however conducive to rest, are objectionable for the 
reasons just mentioned. 

In the ease of a horse that was about to be disposed of by 
his master for tho fault of shying incorrigibly on the road, 
tho owner was reoommended to try removing him into a 
lighter stable, or loose box in the gangway to the stable*- 
yard, which was done, tho upper half of tho stable-door being 
| left open for the animal to amuse himself lookingfut during 
> the day. The result was that be quite gave up the habit oi 
! shying on the road, to tho great delight of his owner, who 
could-not afterward be induced to part with his pet at any 
prico. 

I In connection with other judicious exerriso, that of tho 
I law of kindness will be found a powerful comjjutor in dealing 
with the horse, as, indeed, with any other creature wo want 
to win. Herein, doubtless, lies tho secret of animals most 
restive and unmanageable proving frequently gentle and 
tractable, when ridden by ladies. We do not, however. r(*- 
commend tho latter to try the experiment without some of 
tho harsher sex first endeavoring to personate them, as far 
at least as a light weight, light, gentle hand, and a skirt 
fastened to the saddle, upon which the individual shall alao 
be seated feminine fashion, can personate the fair reality. 

Ladies are in the habit of making pets of their palfreys, 
giving them bits of sugar, apple, or biscuit. * They learn to 
look out for the appearance of the gentle, kind mistress 
from whoso hand the treat is donbly wolcome, and thes« 
noble, loveablo creatures never fail amply to return in 
attachment and obedienco tho gentle care bestowed upon 
them. 

Saddling the Horse. —The side-saddle, which should be 
most carefully fitted to the horse, is best placed rather 
backward, otherwise, as it works over the withers, which 
it is liable to do, the rider looks to disadvantage, as if, in 
fact, riding on tho neck, instead of the back of the animal. 

Girthing should be most carefully attended to with ladies’ 
saddles, and strict injunctions given to the groom on the 
subject. The saddle being first placed in its proper berth, 
viz., three of four fingers’ width behind tho play of the 
horse’s shoulder-blade, the first or under-girth niunt be 
drawn tightly toward the gToom underneath, so as to brinj* 
the center of the saddle rather toAvard the off or right fddo 
of the back, and the girth-holder strap being passed through 
the buckle of the girth, it should be well tightened. The 
groom will then draw tho second or other girth toward liim 
in the same manner, and tighten it also. What is Culled n 
bolance-atrap is very usefbl, and helps to keep the enddlo 
steady. 

The horse a lady is going to ride should always be dni 
bittod, that ho cannot poll against her handling. 
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THE GARDEN, ETC. 

^'JSvKRftRJBEJiS.—No country i evidence, be it large or 
■Wdl, suould bo without evengmma near enough to the 
fceu?e to bo seen and enjoyed from t.io windows, and in 
etdhcieut numbers to give a clothed, sheltered appearance. 
It is true these shrubs are generally of slow growth; but, 
even whoa young, there is a feeling of comfort and shelter 
connected with their greeu life when all around is dead and 
bare; while full-grown plants of laurel, buy, or holly arc so 
uni verbally admired, that l.ttle need be said in the.r favor. 
The holly is a universal favor.te, beautiful aliko in shape 
and foll.-ge; it needs little care, and looks well at all seasons. 

There .s oue peculiar beauty r.bout the variegated holly, 
the t.nts of its young aud tender leaves; these assume the 
most del .cate shades of white, pink, and green, each differing 
from the other, and more resembling blossoms in their color¬ 
ing than ordinary foliage. The young shoots, with their 
bright loaves, seem to attain slowly to their more mature 
color, s jmetimea continuing for a whole summer to adorn 
the tree, and to afford a dally pleasure in watching their 
progress and admiring their variety. 

Next ro the holly we may place the Portugal laurel and 
the lay laurel as the most common ornaments of the shrub¬ 
bery. The leaves of the Portugal laurel are almost as bright 
and glossy os our favorite body; its growth is more com¬ 
pact than the laurel, and it is, in some respects, a hardier 
■brub, requiring less pruning, and growing frequently to a 
good size without losing the foliage of the lovfcr branches. 
This feathering down to the ground is a great beauty in ever¬ 
green shrubs, and should be promoted by giving thorn room 
aud air, as well as by judicious pruning. How frequently do 
we see fine specimens utterly spoiled by being cut away 
Mar the ground, the higher branches being allowed to grow 
out, till the shrub appears as if it would fall over on the 
spectator. Instead of this, a large laurel should present 
■sore the appearance of a sloping bank of foliage, or rather 
of a pyramid, with the lower branches down to the ground, 
asd spreading out all round. An evergreen thus grown and 
pruned is a beautiful object, especially on a lawn. 

With respect to the pruning of evergreens, it should be 
remembered that summer is the proper season for this 
operation—June or July; but it too often happens that at 
this busy period, when our gardens are bright with flower¬ 
ing bashes and smaller plants, our winter friends are for¬ 
gotten m 4 neglected, and so “ upright growing sorts get 
round-headed forms, round-headed ones grow to one sido, 
and all, and much more besides, for the want of thepruning- 
knife, or of the fragor-and-thumb way of stopping, applied 
regularly at the proper season.’’ 

“One of the first fundamental rulos in pruning evergreens 
b this, the lowest branches should bo tlio longest, whatever 
the shape of the head may be. There b not a sin^fe excep¬ 
tion to this rule that I know of; as soon as a higher branch 
is allowed to grow out further from the main stem of the 
tree, or from the general mass of branches on a bush, than 
the lower branches, a direct error is committed, and if not 
remedied by cutting in this longer branch, a snre founda¬ 
tion is laid for the destruction of the lower parts of the 
tree, which will, in tho long run, cause it to get naked below', 
because the longer branch will shade the others, and throw 
off the rain from them. 

“Tho second rule is, no leaf should bo cut through in 
pruning an evergreen. Clipping evergreen bodges does not 
come in under the rule of pruning. 

*■ The lost rule applies to the mode of cutting. No cut ends 
should bo seen on bush or tree; and that is effected by be- 
Bociag the eut on the opposite side to where you staml^ 
*nJ always catting with an upstroke, then the cut part 
cither face downward or toward the cenler of the plant; 
if you cut quite els e to a lateral branch, or to tho 
b*44om of a leaf-stalk, as all good pruners do in the summer, 
-* I as all the worst kind of pruners do in the winter, I 


should like to know how I, or anybody else, com 1 nnd out, 
at a yard's distance, 1 that your plant had beou pruned at all.” 

However much our evergreens are valued, mh.i.iv , and 
epjoyod in winter, we begin to look eagerly forward in 
spring to the budding of our shrubs, aud who" would not 
feel the blank the removal of these would occasion ? Labur¬ 
nums, lilacs, red and white hawthorns, may be classed, per¬ 
haps, rather among trees than shrubs; but name them as 
you will, they are still the chief ornaments of the shrubbery. 
The guelder rose and syringa are also old-fashioned favorites; 
all these stand thoir ground even against the graceful DeuU- 
chia scabra and rich Wetgelia rosea. Then wo h ive the 
Forsytkia, spireat, purple magnolia, flowering currant, pinet, 
pyrus jaxarilla. There iB a great difference in one year, as 
compared with another, in the profusion of blossom borne 
by shrubsand no one who has not watched for the summer 
bloom can believe tfic loss experienced when it is a “ bad 
year” for the lilacs and laburnums, or tho enjoyment 
afforded by tho full, rich abundance of massivo clusters of 
lilac and golden shower-like tresses of laburnum, while the 
snowy balls of the guelder rose and the fragrant flowers of 
the hawthorn add their charms; and every change of light 
from morn till eve brings out a new beauty. 

During the winter months we ore apt to think that the 
leafless branches of deciduous shrubs spoil tho effect of the 
clumps of evergreens, near or among which they may bo 
planted; but, certainly, in summer, these latter add greatly 
to the beauty of the flowering shrubs, by the contrast their 
dark-green foliage makes, especially when the flowers are 
brought out against a dark background. Accidental effects 
of this kind must often have been remarked, such as a rose 
or honeysuckle which has insinuated itself into a holly, and, 
climbing up till it gets to tho air and light, covers the grave, 
austere old tree with guy, bright, and fragrant flowers. 
But, perhaps, the shrub that most enlivens these groups of 
evergreens is tho guelder rose or wayfaring tree: the effect 
of this plaat “tossing its balls of foam” across or among 
tho branches of a yew or laurel is bqautiful. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Early Gardewino. —An indispensable adjunct to every 
garden is a hot-bed; and this month (February) is the proper 
season for preparing one; it will be found not only useful 
for forwarding plants for early planting, (flowers ns well as 
vegetables,) but also for growing early lettuce, radishes, 
beets, etc., etc., bo acceptable in the early spring months. 
“ A frame may be made of various sizes, according to the size 
of garden, from four sashes upward. The length »,f sash is 
generally seven foet, by three and a half wide, the size of 
glass six by eight inches, making the entire frarno of four 
sashes fourteen by seven feet. The frame should have a 
southern or southeastern exposure, should he made up with 
fresh horse-manure and a few leaves mixed with it; this 
must bo laid in a heap preparatory to being used, and when 
in a proper state of fermentation, prepared for tho recep¬ 
tion of the frame. A few inches of rich ioomy soil must be 
spread over tho manure, then cover the frame with the sashes, 
and after standiug a few days to allow the rank heat 
aud steam to pass* off, tho seed can l»e sown. "Where the 
ground is well-drained, a better plan ia to dig out a space 
the size of tho frame, from ouc to two feet deep, according 
to the season and the heat required, in which the mauiire is 
placed, care being taken to pack it firmly and evenly.” A 
frame like tho above, with four sash, will cost about twenty 
dollars. 

The above directions for preparing a hot-bod are from 
Dresrs Garden Calendar , for 1S<>8, which contains a great 
number of useful and practical hints, and will l*o mailed 
upon the receipt of a three cent stamp. Address, 

HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St, Pkilada., Pa. 
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CROCHET, ETC. < Portable Soup. —Put on, in four gallons of water, ten 

A Subscriber ask* us to give the meaning of the contrac- P° nnda of * a ahin of beef * free from fat and 8kiu > six P° und * 
tions in crochet. Wc append them below, and add,also,one > a knuckle of veal, and two fowls; break the bones and 
or two hints on other subjects connected with crochet. cut the meat into small pieces; season with one ounce of 

* < whole block pepper, quarter of an ounce of Jamaica pepper. 

CONTRACTIONS IN CROCHET. < * . , , ' V , 

^ and the tamo of mace; cover the pot very closely, and lot 

ch. Chain-stitch. s jt m miner for twelve or fourteen hours, and then strain it. 

dch. Double chain-stitch, or braid-stitch. ? The following day take off the fat, aad clear the jelly from 

si. ^lip-stitch. s ttn y gediment adhering to it; boil it gently upon a stove 

sc. Single crochet. \ without covering the saucepan, and stir it frequently till it 

sdc. Short double crochet. \ becomes very thick, and in lumps about the pan. Put it 

dc. Double crochet. ? into gamers about half full, and when cold lay the cakes 

ste. Short treble crochet. * upon flannel to dry before the fire, or in the sun; keep them 

tc. Treble crochet. I in a tin box, with white paper between each cake. About 

ltc. Long treble crochet. 5 an ounce weight will make a pint of rich soup; pour boiling 

m - Mis*. j water upon it, with a little salt, and stir it till it dissolves. 

Drawing-Paper —Used for taking off patterns should be, j answen , we ]j f or gravies, and all brown sauces, 

not tlu* tissue-paper, but very thin bank-post, or tracing- poultry and meats. 

paper—a paper rendered transparent with oil. It may be < ^ Use Co u Turkey.— The prime parts of a turkey are 

purchased of any artist s colorman. > g ener;1 ]jy eaten the first day, and the legs are considered 

To Increase the Size op an Engraved Pattern. It is >’ grilled. The small pieces left on Ihe bones, and which 
frequently necessary to give, in the Magazine, a i.e>.gn ^ are not sufficient to convert into a hash, make an excellent 
which cannot be engraved of the full size. This causes <> v , i^iu-rent, or patties prepareil in the following manner: 
some trouble to those who cannot readily enlarge a pattern > Minco finoIv tho remains of turkey, and add equal weight of 
for themselves. ^ \ j 4am or c0 ],i sausage-meat. To half a pound of meat add 

But tho method of doing it is, however, M*rj siinpic. one ounco of butter, a littfoshalot and finely-minced parsley. 
Take a piece of paper, the full size required for the aitiile, < n f ft hlespoonful of flour, and a few drops of lemon-juice, 
and rule linos across it, at equal distances, throughout the these ingredients are well mixed together in a line 1 

length and width. Rule the same number of lines, al-n at f^ucopan, and-on the point of boiling, add the yolks of tw<* 
equal distances, on the reduced pattern. The squares will, > W( qj.t, ( , a t cn and stir tho whole over the fire until near 
of course, be much smaller. It will be easy, with this aid > , ni fho mIxtur0 is then ready for the vol-au-vcnf. or to 


ham or cold sausage-meat. To half a pound of meat add 
one ounco of butter, a littfoshalot and finely-minced parsley, 
I a tablespoonful of flour, and a few drops of lemon-juice. 


well-beaten eggs, and stir tho whole over the fire until near 
boiling; the mixture is then ready for the vol-au-rcnf, or to 


to the eye, to get every scroll and flower in a square of the 1 j i(> f . ent to table garnished with sippets. The same mixture. 


small pattern into the same sy*a<'o of tho large one. When s 
half of a Hollar, or any other article is marked, if the other > 
half corresponds with it, aa it usually does, it ought to be > 
transferred to tracing-paper, by means of which the other > 


half may bo tnk«*u. \ 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. I 

Erery receipt in this Ox>k-Book has hern testr l by a ? 
practical housekeeper. > 

80 CP 8 . I 

A Boiled Leg of Mutton, with the time-honored and appro- J 

priate trimmings, is not bad rating; and the liquor, as it ^ 


\ moulded into croquettes, or meat-cakes, and fried, is r.u 

> excellent side or supper-dish. The remains of cold fowl may 
? Ik* treated in the same manner. Cold 1 sailed turkey is easily 
< converted into a fricassee, by making a gravy of the trlm- 

> min*-*, seasoned with a little lemon-peel, pepper, and salt, 

{ and a small piece of onion. When the gravy is sufficiently 

flavored, the ingredients should be strained, .and the gravy 
ret a-ide to get quite cold. The fat should then be removed 
fn.m the top of the liquor, and the slices of turkey laid in to 
\ get warm through. Then add some cream, and tho yolk of 
S one or two eggs, according to tho quantity of liquor. Stir 
'> the mixture round until it begins to thicken, and send the 
*' rlieo i of turkey to table covered with the gravy. 

* Fowl and Bice .—This is a very del Irion-- dish, but requin- 


ia called, which it has l»een boiled in, can be turned to good -l attention. When the fowl has been properly drawn and 
account by the thrifty housewife to make the following > singed, rub it over with lemon, cover it all over with thin 
soups: Remove all fat from the liquor, which is easily done £ slices of bacon, tie the same on, and put in a saucepan with 
when cold; then add to it the pulp of dried or fresh peas, or ^ ;v carrot, quartered, two onions, ami cover the whole with 
haricot beans, or Jerusalem artichokes, and put in it a 4 broth; ^en boiling, let it simmer for one hour. In tin 
muslin bag containing some spices, whole popper, and l meantime wash and rub four ounces of rice, boil in it some 
sweet herbs. Let it give a tew !x*ils, add salt, if necessary j of the broth in which the fowl has been cooked, season with 
and a little Worcester sauce to-taste, and serve with bread J -?nl‘. Take care that the rice is not too thick; beat up th<- 
sippets. The practice of serving mint with pea-soup is bar- ; yolks of three eggs with a little milk or cream to mix with 
barous; it should bo boiled with tho soup in the bag afore- ; tho rice, and about ono ounce of butter, divided into unta; stir 
said. Put a root of parsley and a piece of celery in tLo ^ round without boiling; put the rice in tho dish, and tho fowl 
liquor, with pepper, mace, a few cloves, a piece of lemor.- j; on top, after having taken off tho slices of bacon, and servo, 
peel, a little Worcester sauce, and salt, if necessary. Let ' Vrnl-Fike .—This is a pretty, tasty dish for supper or 
it boil for an hour; then strain and boil In it some filleted ; breakfast, and uses up any cold veal which you n.ny not 
soles, cut up in small pieces. Servo when the soles are done i rare to mince. Take away tho Ijtowu outside of your r*-bl 
with a 3*w sprigs of parsley or carvil thrown in at the mo- » roast-vcnl, hnd cut the white meat into thin slices: have 
inont of serving. Tho liquor in which n knuckle of veal has I also a few thin slices of cold ham, and two hard-boiled egtru. 
been l»oiled can l*e put to the very same use as tho above, > which also slice, and two dessertspoonfuls of fincly-chojqvo.j 
can also that obtained from boding a neck of mutton or i parsley. Take an earthenware mould, and lay veal, ham. 
fowls. A boiled knuoklo of veal, with a nice sharp sauce— I eggs, and parsley, in alternate layers, with a little peppor 
1 . e.. plain melted butter, with plenty of lemon and capers, { between each, and a sprinkling of lemon on the veal. When 
or gherkins In it—is a very pleasant joint to eat from en * the mould .-corns full, fill up with strong stock, and bake for 
famille. Any of tho above liquors can bo turned in a few \ half an hour. Tnm out when cold. If a proper shape La 
hours into tho richest and most succulent soup imaginable, > not at hand, tho veal-cake looks very pretty made in a plain 
simply by the addition of spices, herbs, and vegetables, and ’ pie-dish. When turned out, garnish with a few sprigs of 
the judicious admixture of Worcester sauce, smc colorant, etc. fresh parsley. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.- 


-FASHIONS. 


Beef-Kidneys Stewed. —Procure a couple of very fine beef- 
yditeys, cut them iu slices, and lay them in a stewpan; put 
in two ounces of butter, and cut into very thin slices four 
large onions; add them, and a sufficiency of pepper and ealt, 
to season well. Stew them about half on hour; odd a 
cupful of rich gravy to that extracted from the kidneys. 
Stew five minutes, strain it, and thicken tho gravy witli 
flour and butter, and give it a boil up. Serve with tho gravy 
in the dish. 

Beef-Cakes. —Take the beat sirloin of beef, one pound, boil 
it until soft; boil also a beef-tonguo until soft. Toko one 
pound of tongue, chop it and the sirloin very fine, with 
quarter of a pound of suet, and quarter of a pound of raisins. 
After you have mado them as fine as you can, add poppor 
and ealt to taste, also one teaspoonful of cloves, ono tear 
spoonful of allspice, one onion, chopped fine, four teaspoon- 
fids of flour. Mix all well together, form into cakes, and 
fry iu butter. 

DE68KUT8. 

The Alma-Pudding. —Make half a pound of bread-crumbs, 
which put in a basin; add two ounces of sago, six ounces of 
finely-chopped suot, five ounces of sugar, four ounces of sul¬ 
tana raisins, six eggs, half a gill of rum, and two tablespoon- 
M* of apricot-jam. Mix all woll; well butter the interior 
of a pudding-basin; add the mixture. Put some water in a 
saucepan, and set it on the fire. When beginning to boil, 
put in your basin, which ought to be a littlo more than half 
immersed in tho water, and put on tho lid. Boil gently, on 
a slow fire, for two hours. For sauce, put in a small pan 
two tablespoonfills of apricot-jam, or any other kind of pre¬ 
serve, and two glasses of sherry, rum, or brandy. Warm 
gently, and when boiling take your pudding out, pass a knifo 
betweeu it and tkohasin, turn out on a dish, pour tho eauco 
over and se rvo. 

Apple-Meringue.— The following directions for a very 
pretty dish are from a German authority: Pare, core, and 
stew, ten tart apples in a very little water; add sugar and 
lemon, etc., os for a pie, and put it in a fruit pie-dish into a 
cool oven. Beat up, meanwhile, the whites of four eggs to a 
rtroag froth, as you would for icing, piling it on tho apple 
irregularly, avoiding tho edge of the dish; return it to a 
warm oven, and brown very slightly; slip all out carefully, 
by aid of knife or spoon, into a china dish, and serve with 
cream. If you have not cream, make a custard of tho yolks, 
flavored with essence of vanilla. 

German-Puffs. —One ounce of sweet almonds, blanched and 
pounded, with a dessertspoonful of orange-flower water. 
Then add two tablospoonfnls of flouy, four eggs, (but tho 
whites of only two,) beaten separately, one pint of cream, 
sweetened to taste with white sugar; and beat all very well. 
Bake this quantity in six large tea-cups, and serve very hot 
with butter and sugar-sauce. Sauce for the above: Mix 
with half a pint of incited butter two dessertspoonfuls of 
pounded loaf-sugar, (with or without a wine-glass of sherry,) 
make it quite hot, and pour it over and around the puddings 
when they are turned out into tho dish. 

A}yp1 e-Souffle .—Stew some apples to a pulp; let them get 
cold; then baviug made some cup-custard, (that also being 
cold,) put tho apples into a pie-dish, then pour tho custard 
over it; then, Ixsating the whites of two or three eggs to a 
stiff froth, put on the top of the custard, about the size of 
an egg, as many times as you think will do on tho dish; then 
put it in the oven just to let tho white of egg brown deli¬ 
cately. Servo cold. 

Canary-Pudding. —Take three eggs, and their weight in 
and butter; melt the latter without oiling it, add to 
it the sugar and the rind of one small lemon, very finely 
minced, and then gradually dredge in as much flour as is 
r-quai to two of the eggs. Stir tho mixture thoroughly; 
whisk and beat well the eggs, and add them lastly. Again mix 
well toother all the ingredients, and boil for two hours, in a 
bettered mould or basin. Serve with sweet or wine-sauce. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fia. i.—E vening Dress op White Silk, with Two Skirts, 
both of which are embroidered and trimmed with bands of 
crimson silk; and tho upper one, which opens in front, ia 
looped up with broad silk sash ends, which depend from the 
waistband in front. The corsago is mado low and square in 
front, and very short in the waist. Rod velvet head-dress. 

Fia. n. — Carriage Dress op Lavender-Colored Silk, trim¬ 
med with black guipure lace. The sacque fa ornamented to 
correspond with the dress. Marie Antoinette bonnet of 
lavender color. 

Fig. hi.—House Dress op Pink Silk, cut square in the 
neck, and with long flowing sleeves, all omameuted with 
white Cluny lace. Undcr-body and long sleeves of Cluny. 

Fig. iv.—Walking Dress op Gray Poplin, trimmed with 
purplo silk bands and flat button*. Tho upper skirt is 
looped up at tho back. Short sacque of the same material 
as the dress, with loose sleeves. Purple bonnet, trimmed 
with block. 

Fio. v.—W/tLKiNO Dress or Brown Silk, with a deep 
flounce of fawn-colored silk. Tho upper-skirt and eacquo 
are also of fawn-colored silk. 

Fig. vi.—House Dress or Blue Silk, made & tho Gabrieli# 
style, buttoned down tho front, and with a deep flounce at 
the back. It is trimmed with white Cluny lace and floss 
tassels. 

Fig. vn.—W alking Dress of Bismark-Coloked Poplin.— 
The petticoat of the same material as the dress, is quite 
plain; tho front of tho upper-skirt crosses the back part, 
which is made separate, and buttons over it. The loose 
.•aequo corresponds. 

Fig. viii.—Walking Dress op Gray Merino; the under 
and upper-skirts, sacque, and sleeves, are all scalloped and 
trimmed with black velvet. Black velvet trimmings, in the 
shape of leaves, ornament tho sides. 

Fig. ix.—Walking Dress of Violet-Colored C.vSiwjt.e; 
the petticoat is of violet cashmere, trimmed with burnt* of 
block silk Tlu) upper-skirt and racquo are trimmed with 
Mack cords and buttons. 

General Remarcf.— Nearly all dresses not made in the 
Princess fashion, that is, with the bodice and skirt cut out 
all in ono piece, have round waists. But a great many 
waistbands with basques are worn, and quite rlmngo tho 
appearance of the dress. Tho. e waistbands are mado in 
different styles, some with long lapels formitig a sash. 

Or.o of the newest is the Iiayifkre ceinturc, it has a 
rounded basque In front and at tho back, and long lapels 
finished off in points on cither side. 

In-door toilets for married ladies are in the Itcdingote or 
Chutclaino style, buttoned in front all the way down, and for 
young ladies with round skirts hardly touching tho ground. 
Walking costumes of cloth, poplin, Knickerbocker, English 
velvet, etc., with double skirts and a paletot of tho same. Tha 
upper-skirt is short, or else gracefully looped up more or less. 
Elegant dresses aro train-shaped; in silk they are often of 
two colors. 

There are still various ways of cutting dresses, because 
the same cut does not suit all ladies. Some prefer a sktrt 
perfectly plain; others will uot give up having a few pleats 
or gathers at tho back. So far all this is allowed by fashion, 
and depends on personal taste. 

A letter just received from Paris, says:—“Ono important 
item deserves special notice. Wo have all been under the 
delusion that crinoline was dying—indeed, in some in¬ 
stances, that it had faded away completely; but nothing of 
the kind. At the opening of tho French Chambers crino¬ 
line flourished as large as ever. The empress seemed to 
have baskets below her waist, so large wa* her erinolino 
round the hips. After wearing our skirts plain and plait- 
less round the top, fitting tho figure like those worn in th« 
days of the Empress Josephine, wo find that suddenly tho 
puffed-out drapery of Marie Antoinette's days is again to bo 
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fashionable. The empress wore for the opening of parlia¬ 
ment Mario Antoinette’s two favorite colors—pale gray and 
ruby. Mme. Lebrun painted the unfortunate queen in a 
toilet composed < f these identical hues., * 

u By thoM) details it will be gathered that satin is in high 
(avor at present. The empress is so partial to it, that she 
wears it on almost every occasion where such a material is 
appropriate. For her fete day her dress was pale-pink satin, 
(the shade tailed Hrgaicc,) covered with white gauze. Tlio 
border ol the .sit in skirt was trimmed with white laee; the 
gauze skirt was looped up in festoons by means of several 
rouleaux of white satin, interrupted at certain hut regular 
dL-tances by white satin hows. The bodice was almost en¬ 
tirely concealed with a triple row of diamonds and long 
diamond drops. The empress wore on the left side of her 
hood an enormous emerald, surroundod with diamonds.” 

The 1 ’ompadoiir style is also becoming very popular, thus 
producing qu'te a revolution in dresses. The bodice is low 
and square, anti the dress, made with two skirts, is luoped 
up at the sides, thereby forming large festoons. The chief 
points of difference between a dress of to-day and one of a 
hundred years ago is, that the two skirts are made of tho 
same m.Uemlf stud that the sh'evea are narrow instead of 
being wide; also that the waists are not so long ns they 
wore worn at that epoch. The cut of the back of the bodice 
is precisely the some, the lower half of tho center-piece is 
extremely narrow, consequently tho side-pieces are wide in 
proportion. 

Trimmings of tho same shade as the dress, but of a differ¬ 
ent material, are- the most distingue; and costumes, every 
I>nrt of which, that i«, the under-skirt, dress, and paletot, 
are of the Mime tissue, are always in better taste than those 
in which several colors are allied. 

Pockets, slit open lengthways on either Bido of tho front 
widrti, arc always ornamented with lapels, or else concealed 
under the trimming placed upon the seams of the front 
width. No pockets are made to ball-dresses; there must 
lie one in the under petri^sd. 

Blacx Vi.lvi.t B.\ s qi ixrs, trimmed with gold cord, are 
again popular. They are cut very low and square in the 
neck, with fair long ends falling over tho skirt. These 
t nd.s are rounded in tho shape of leaves, and connected l»y a 
Irillis-work of gold cord. These basquiues are worn over 
either high or low bodies and some are open and laced up 
in trout with gold cord. 

Gold Bn vii), Cor.n. and L ace, are all fashionable trimmings 
for jackets, basqitines. etc., but are so conspicuous that if 
not used with discretion it looks eomniou. 

Fop., and imitation of Astr.u an, are much used for trim¬ 
mings of out-of-door dresses. 

Jackets, of light or rich-colored velvets, are a good deal 
worn. The newest is (ailed the “Cendrillon,” and is open 
in front and high at the bock. Blue, ruby, cherry, or light- 
green, are the fashionable colons. The sleeves are long and 
rather wide. 

Redixgotes are a good deal worn; hut it is difficult to 
make them sufficiently warm for our cold winters. If too 
heavily wadded, they do uot look graceful when tied at the 
back with the sash. 

Paletots are very much varied in shape. The palctot- 
sacque is still worn, hut no longer exclusively so. We seo 
paletots in the shape of a circular cape at the hack and of a 
short paletot in front, with very ample sleeves, aud narrow 
ones underneath. Paletots with long lapels in front and at 
the hack, and very short side-pieces. Tight-fitting paletots, 
with waistbands, rod ingot™ opening slantways, buttoned in 
front, and nearly ns long os the dross. Lastly, capote qian- 
tios, with a double or treble cape, sometimes caught up at 
the back by rosettes of the same material as the garment. 

Deep Flounces of black lace arc once more being used this 


are never put on more than one at a time, and not two or 
three, ono over the other, as formerly. 

Hungarian Jacket#, embroidered in gold, have been the 
fashion in Paris ever rinco the Emperor of Austria was 
thero. The jackets aro adapted for female wear, and ore 
made in black, dark-blue, and also in Sevres blue cloth, and 

I are ornamented with broad old braid, framed in a design 
carried out in gold soufu he. They fasten at the hide with 
a row of small chased'gold buttons, and the wide sleeves are 
almost covered with gold soutache. They arc very stylish, 
and regarded as drossy garments, notwithstanding their 
1 being made of cloth. They are known, also, as “ Elizabeth 
Paletots,” are made in white and in deep crimson cloth, and 
then are intended for carriage or evening wear. They will 
quite take the place of the Breton jacket. 

Keys aub WoRx'how as jewelry. The famous Princess de 

\ M-, at Paris, wore a gold key for a brooch at the last 

\ races. Another Parisian belle, tho Countess de I 1 -, ap- 

> pcared lately in a black velvet dress, embroidered all over 
jj with blue bees, a wide, blue silk sasb, the cuds of which 
] were crossed in the center by a largo key suspended from 
< gold rings; keys for ear-rings, and oven n key embroidered 
\ on the corner of her handkerchief. After all, this is only 
{ reviving a very ancient fashion. The Roman ladies used to 
^ wear armed galleys in their earg. Now wo see, in the French 
) capital, ear-rings made like small vessels, small boats, needle- 
< guus, lanterns, jockey-caps, and whips, etc M etc. These lost 
i emblems of the race-course aro also like the keys, embroi- 
< do red on the corners of ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs. 

\ Velvets and Velveteens aro much worn this winter. 

< The embroidered velvets are tho most distinguished, and at 
\ the same tirao most costly. Imagine a black or a maroon 
^ velvet dress studded over with bees, embroidered by hand, 
j in red, blue, or green silk, or block bees on a violet ground, 

I or golden-colored bees on a blue ground, and then you CAn 
picture the now fancy velvets. Droguets, as well as velvets, 
^ are worn this winter with small patterns over them. 

< Jbt Diadems are popular; and steel ti also a good deal 
} worn, soinotimcs mingled with jet But one of the newest 
| ornaments for the head is a gold band worn around the 
< (hignou, sometimes quite plain, sometimes ornamented at 
| tho sido with enameled roses, violets, etc., with chains five 
\ < r six inches long, with a rose-bud, or a violet etc-, at the 
\ end. Sometimes a pearl, coral, jet, or gold ornament will 
^ take the place of the flower. 

\ The IIajr is not dressed so high on the head as formerly. 

- Loug curls are worn in the house, but not so much on tho 
; street. Gold powder is sometimes used by the extreme 
i fashionables, but is always unbecoming. 

; Tiie New Pocket-Handkerchiefs for tho season have wide 
• hems, either lilac or blue, w ith cepters of unbleached cam- 
; i/ric. Narrow' Valenciences edging is sewn rotmd the hand- 
< kerchief, and tho initials ore embroidered iu the same color 
as the hem. 

| CHILDREN . 3 FASHIONS. 

< pio. i. —Under-Dress of' Pink Silk, trimmed with black 
J velvet. Tlie upper-skirt is of white cashmere, embroidered 
I in black silk. High white uuder-body, with b»ug sleeves. 

<■ Fig. ii.—Unper-Dress and J/>xg, Close Si.ekves of Blue 
t Cash mere.— Upper-dress and sacque with loose sleeves of 
■ lawn-colored cashmere, trimmed with blue. Blue* belt. 

<; Fig. hi. — Dress of Gray Poplin. —The under-skirt is quite 
plain, with tight-fitting sleeves; tho nppor-skirt is breed to- 
< get her by cords, has loi>e sleeves, and is cut square in tho 
; neck. Tho white muslin or cashmere chemisette, which 
i makes it suitable for spring, should be changed for a wad- 
; ded one like the dress for cold weather. 

; Fig. iv. — Underskirt of White Alpaca, trimmed with a 


year for trimming mantles of silk velvet; these flounces are < plaiting of piuk silk. Tln> upper-skirt of white (le lain, spot* 
rather borders, for they are but very slightly gathered; they ^ ted with pink, is also trimmed with silk plaiting*. 
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THE LITTLE WHITE GLOVE. 

B Y M A i: I) MAl'EICE. 

**Xowdo not forget to write frequently, Gerty, » Lonely and sad at heart was Claude, the next 


for I shall be lonely without you. Good-by;” 
tad Claude Rowland kissed the fair cheek of his 
tisfar's upturned face. Then Gerty sprang into 
car, seated herself by the side of her ne .vly- 
nade husband, and was soon whirled rapidly 
mwny, 

Claude Rowland was one of that fortunate 
who enjoy the distinction of being every- 
btdy's favorite. Wealth, an endowment of more 
than a usual share of personal charms, and his 
own moral worth, made him the aim of many a 
<Wr lady’s heart. But, although he was uni¬ 
formly polite and chivalrous to all, yet, strange 
jSQiMy, he had never fallen in love. 

Claude and his sister, Gertrude, had been left 
orphans at an almost infant age. From his ear- 
font recollections he had been her sole protector, 
and he loved her almost to idolatry. So now, 
when he felt himself obliged to give her up, he 
entered his carriage with a sigh, and drove 
home. “Ah, Gerty!” thought he, as he threw 
himself in a chair in his luxurious library, 
“little did I realize that I was sacrificing all 
my happiness.” 

“How now, Claude—what’s the matter?” ex¬ 
claimed Fred Stanley, Claude’s most intimate 
friend, entering the room. 

“This house seems like a prison since Ger¬ 
trude left,” answered Claude, rising to greet his 
friend. “I think I will go to Saratoga for 
awhile. I can never exist here in such wretched 
loneliness.” 

“Why not settle down in married life? Per¬ 
haps that would dispel some of the gloom,” said 
Fred, half playfully, half seriously. 

“Pshaw! Among all our set, there is not one 
I would select for a wife—and you know it. I 
believe I am impenetrable to female charms.” 

“That’s a fact, Claude. But coine, let us go 
to the club to dine—that’s what I camo for.” * 
Vol. LIII.— 12 


f day, as he took a scat on the train for Saratoga. 
After awhile, he purchased a newspaper to bc- 

• guile the tediousness of his journey. As he 
j opened it, his eye accidentally fell on a white 
; object at his feet. Stooping to pick it up, he 

< discovered it to be a lady’s white kid glove. 

\ “Quite a pretty little article,” thought he. 

\ intently scrutinizing it. “I’ll keep it, and pr r- 
; haps the owner will come at the right time.” 

Numerous were the morning walks, moonlight 
rides, and pleasure parties, in which Claude 
. engaged during that gay season. At Saratov:., 
as elsewhere, he became a universal favorite. 

• lie soon found himself surrounded by insinuat- 

• ing mothers and aspiring daughters. But Claude 
easily penetrated their artful designs. There 

( was one, however, to whom lie frequently maul-* 
| fested partial feelings. This was Cora Mason, 
j noted for her amiable and lively disposition. 

> Many could boast of more beauty; but her 
; natural grace and gayety of manner, her almost 
wild nature, made her the life of every gather¬ 
ing. Not that Claude entertained any feelings 
of love toward her; but her witty and lively 

< remarks served to quiet the restless feeling at 
- his heart for Gerty. 

\ All this while he thought of the little glove. 

; Often he found himself looking at the hand of 
; the lady he was talking to, especially if she w,^ 

‘ pretty and agreeable, and wondering if she 
f could be its owner. But every hand he saw 
! seemed too large. 

In writing to his friend, Fred, Claude nar¬ 
rated the finding of the glove, and added, “You 
ask if I see; as yet, any one who reaches my 
I heart. I answer, ‘No, and I never shall.’ In 
fact, all is hollow here; so I have vowed myscu 
' to remain single, unless I can find the owner ol 
the glove.” And Fred wrote back: “I take 
; you at your word, and hold you to your vow, 
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remember. It must be another Cinderella affair, j “By no means, Miss Montague. Besides,” 
or else you must forfeit your pair of five thou- • lie added, gallantly, “I cannot deny myself the 
sand dollar sorrels; and against it, I will bet a \ pleasure of such agreeable companions.” 
handsome diamond brooch, to be given to your J After this he was frequently thrown into the 
Cinderella, if you ever find her and marry her.” j society of Miss Montague, and every tUpe his 
To which Claude wrote back, “Done.” admiration increased. A week later he wrote 

About this time, there came to Saratoga Miss s to Fred Stanley, thus: 

Juliet Montague, who, by her attractive loveli- \ “I must not neglect to speak of the star of 
ness, drew all the gentlemen to her shrine. She { Saratoga, Miss Montague. You have, doubtless, 
was certainly tho belle of the season. For two \ heard of her extraordinary beauty, and, per- 
days Claude had been confined to his room by a j haps, have seen her. There is something so 
severe headache, and had, consequently, been \ mode9t and attractive, so fascinating, and yet 
prevented from beholding this regal beauty; but, j so dignified about her, that she is distinguished, 
one morning, feeling somewhat recovered from \ by general assent, from common belles. Why. 
his illness, he resolved to go out and enjoy the \ Fred, if you had not a sweetheart, I should not 
fresh morning air. He walked on and on till j dare trust you one half hour id her. presence, 
ho came to a thick wood, into the depth of which \ But as for ihe, you know that I am inaccessible 
he plunged. 1 J to female charms. But if I ever should fall in 

All at once he was aroused by the sound of j love, believe me, it will be either with Miss 
voices quite near, one of which he recognized J Montague, or some one approaching her as 
as that of Cora Mason, who was saying, in a j nearly as possible. Only, you know, I can do 
tone of anxiety, “What shall we do, Juliet? j neither, unless she is the owner of the glove. 
How heedless we were to take this path, without I don’t, you see, forget my vow.” 
knowing to where it led.” Folding and sealing his letter, ho opened his 

“What a romantic spot!” exclaimed Juliet. Mrunk, and his eyes fell upon that little kid 
“I should like to remain here all day, if it were J glove in the corner. Taking it up he fell to 
not for an engagement this morning. But now • soliloquizing. “Now, if the owner of this glove 
I wish we could sec some person who could \ were ns fair and beautiful as Juliet, I should 
direct us in the right path.” j certainly be tempted to love her. But, ah! I 

The voice was' so sweet and musical, that { never thought of this before; perhaps she is n 
Claude could not forbear glancing through an \ little pug-nosed, freckle-faced, red-haired Miss, 

opening in the bushes at the speaker. He was J and-” Down came the cover; the picture 

.entranced. The fine, dark, expressive eyes were was too disgusting to think of—and he turned 
now soft and tender, and now brilliant and < bis thoughts to the elegant Juliet, who was ren- 
glowing with excitement. The magnificent hair \ dered still lovelier by the contrast, 
was of that beautiful golden shade of brown j Weeks passed, and Claude began to feel that 
which wo so seldom see; and as Juliet Mon- < his heart, after all, was Capable of an impres- 
tague, for it was she, stood with the soft rays of \ sion. Yes; he loved Juliet Montague—and lio 
the sun falling upon her, her beauty appeared < knew it. But, with all his popularity, Claude 
almost ethereal. Her form was exquisite, the ' was not va * n - He feared his own deserts. How* 
embodiment of perfection; every movement was \ could the rich and beautiful Miss Montague con- 
full of queenly grace. When she spoke, j descend to look down on one like him? 

"Thos. aHver Pound.., «o soft, «o iloar, 1 Thcr0 ha<1 been a tcrrific thunder-storm one 

The listener hold his breath to hear.'* \ afternoon. The sky was dark and lowering. 

Finding himself in an embarrassing situation, \ the rain poured unceasingly, while the peals of 
Claude stepped from his place of concealment, j thunder, and the lurid lightning made the day 
raised his hat, and said, “Can I be of service, ) more hideous than night. Of course, all out- 
ludios?” \ door amusements were impossible. Claude had 

“Oh, Mr. Rowland! how fortunate!” ex- } spent tho most of the day in his own room, 
claimed Cora. “We arc out botanizing, and \ partly in reading, but chiefly in meditation, 
have taken the wrong path, and are lost.” j Toward the latter part of the afternoon he de- 
An introduction followed; and then Claude < scended to the drawing-room. On the stair-case 
said, “I will accompany you back to the hotel.” i he met Cora Mason, pale with affright. 

“I am afraid we. arc trespassing on your j .“Oh, Mr. Rowland!” cried she, “I am afraid 
time,” said Juliet, hesitatingly. “If you will Juliet is killed.” 

be so kind as to give us the directions, we will < , “Good heavens! What do you mean?” 
find the way ourselves.” “She went out this afternoon on her little 
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White pony,” hurriedly answered Cora, “say¬ 
ing #hb febouki be gone about an hour. It has 
been now four hours, and she has not yet rc- 
fcrrhed. She was going to Langly Woods. It 
is two miles, you know, from there to any house. 
Oh! something has happened to her—I know 
it has—all alone in that horrid place.” 

Pale with agitation,' Claude lost no time in 
calling a carriage. The rain poured in torrents 
as be drove in the direction of the wood. There 
was barely light enough to find the way. 
Claude reached the wood. He thought he saw 
a light object; and drawing near, he started to 
find it Juliet. She had taken refuge in an old 
shanty, which had originally been erected for 
stray sheep; but age and storms had completely 
deprived it of two sides, and only the roof re¬ 
mained. 

“Miss Montague,” cried he, hurrying to lier. 

“Oh, Claude!” she answered: in her ex¬ 
citement using his Christian name. Then a 
burning blush shot over her face. She essayed 
to conceal her mistake, but the tremulous tones 
of her voice betrayed her confusion as she said, 
“Mr. Howland, what brought you here, and in 
such a storm?” 

“I heard of your absence, and started at once 
to seek you. But not a moment is to be lost; 
you will catch your death of cold if you stay 
here- any longer;” and he hurried her to the 
carriage, wrapped around her a shawl he had 
brought, and ordered the coachman to drive 
back as fast as possible. As she sat opposite to 
him. weary and excited from the afternoon's 
adventure, he longed to tell her how much he 
loved her; but he would not so take advantage 
of his position. When they reached the hotel, 
he gently lifted her out. She tried to express 
her thanks 

“Do you think,” said he, “it was a task?” 
His veice sunk to almost a whisper, and lie felt 
the little hand within his tremble; then he 
rlded, hastily, “It is damp here, and it would 
be safer to change these wet garments. I hope 
I shall not find you to-mojxow suffering from 
this exposure.” ^ 

The next day Juliet kept her chamber. The 
following one, as Claude sat waiting in a friend’s 
room for the return of its occupant, he heard 
voices which he knew to be Cora Mason and 
Juliet Montague. The speakers were in the 
adjoining apartment, which, as he afterward 
learned, was that occupied by Juliet. 

“I suppose, Juliet, you will attend the ball 
to-morrow night ?’’ Cora was saying. 

“Tlmt is my intention,” replied Juliet. 

“What shall you wear?” 


. “I hardly know.’’ 

“Why, Juliet I" cried Cora, in amazement; 
“the belle of Saratoga not knowing what.she U 
to wear at the most magnificent ball of the 
season! Of course, Claude Rowland will be 
present; and you know bow particular ho is 
about dress. I thought you were hall' in love 
with him, or he with you; but if you arc so 
indifferent toward him, I shall begin to lay my 
plans in regard to him.” 

“You are at perfect liberty to do so,” re¬ 
sponded Juliet. 

“How provokingly cool you aro! Now, for 
my part, I have worried myself into a headache 
about my dress. I have purchased just tlie 
loveliest pair of white kid gloves with lavender 
s.lk.” 

“White kids, with lavender silk?” said Juliet. 
“Ah! I had such a beautiful pair, just sent out 
from Paris; but, several weeks since, as I was 
on my way from Philadelphia to Albany, before 
coming here, I accidentally lost one of them; 
it had my naino written, very fine, on tho inside. 
If I had that glove again, so as to complete the 
pair, yours would be nothing in comparison.” 

Claude waited to hear no more; he had, in¬ 
deed, been surprised into hearing this. Hastily 
rising, lie went to his room, and taking out the 
glove, he found upon the inside the name, 
“Juliet Montague,” and wondered that he had 
never observed it before. lie wondered, too. 
ho had never suspected its ownership, for 
of all hands he knew, Juliet’s was the smallest. 
He covered the little glove with kisses. 

The next afternoon, Juliet was in her room, 
surrounded with laces and ribbons of every de¬ 
scription. She had dismissed her maid that 
she might enjoy an hour of rest and quiet alone, 
before commencing her toilet for the ball. As 
she sat by the open window, and rested her 
soft cheek upon her little white hand, she fell 
into deep meditation. She thought of all tlio 
exciting pleasures of the season through which 
she had passed; she thought of the numerous 
suitors for her hand, whom ehc had painfully 
rejected; and then she thought of Claude Row¬ 
land. He never had proffered his heart, and 
the season was fast passing away; and, per¬ 
haps, after all, he did not care anything for 
her. Doubtless he thought her a heartless 
coquette, and- 

“Something for you, Mies Juliet,” exclaimed 
Susan, her waiting-maid, entering the room 
and placing a little package on the stand before 
her. Juliet took it up, and was once more 
alone. She looked at the superscription, won¬ 
dering at the unfamiliar handwriting. Opening 
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it, 9hc found a white glove wrapped around a ^ to clasp her in his arms, to pour out his tale of 
little perfumed note, which ran as follows: < love; but a ball-room was no place for such de- 

\ monstrations; and it was nearly an hour before 
“Miss Montague —I cannot tell how this S he could get rid of his associates, and find her 
note will be received, but it is impossible to ; also disengaged. She looked up as he ap- 
conceal my feelings toward you any longer—I proached, her heart beating fast. “Will you 
love you. I dared not trust myself to make this I; take my arm for a stroll on the piazza?”’ lie said, 
declaration verbally, lest I might be doomed to ■ She silently accepted, and they left the room 
disappointment, and a refusal from your lips I together. 

could not bear. If there is any hope for me, < Never could the earth boast of a lovelier 
favor me by wearing the accompanying glove \ evening. The moon shone lovingly upon them 
to the ball this evening; and, believe me, 1 \ in all her glorious fullness, while the cool, re¬ 
call watch anxiously for the little hand which J freshing breeze fanned the flushed and heated 
shall decide my fate. Yours, etc., * cheek of Juliet. 

“Claude Rowland.” \ It was a night of perfect stillness; not a sound 
; was heard, save the echo of the gay music within. 
A blush of pleasure overspread her face, and > For several moments they walked in silence; 
burying her face in her hands, she whispered, < neither spoke a word till arriving at a spot far 
“Oh, Claude! if you had known the truth, < removed from the gay assembly; then Claude 
you would never have feared to ask me per- ? paused, and tenderly taking the little gloved 
sonally.” And then she took lip the little glove, < hand within his, said, 

recognized it, and wondered how Claude came \ “Juliet, did you wear this because you love 
in possession of it. Tears of joy filled her [ me, or simply as a compliance to my request V 9 
eyes at this double pleasure, and impulsively : He bent low to catch the tremulous tones— 
she kissed the favorite treasure. Perhaps— ; sho'was too noble to play the coquet, 
who knows? her lips fell upon the same spot ^ “Because 1 love you,” she whispered, 

which Claude had pressed with kisses the day “Bless you, dearest— my Juliet!” ho passion- 

before. ^ ately cried, clasping her h^nds. And then he 

The evening came. The music from the hall told the story of the little glove; how he had 
already resounded through the immense build- $ found it when his heart was sad and lonely: 
ing. As Juliet stood before the large mirror, < how he had been vainly seeking for the owner; 
her toilet completed, while Susan placed on the and how’ he had at last discovered her: but 
last ornament, she looked more cntrancingly X found her to be far more good and heauuiul 
beautiful than ever. Her dress was rich and than he had ever dared hope in his pleasantest 
costly, almost extravagantly so, yet faultless in ■ dreams. 

taste and elegance. Then, blushing, she drew \ A few weeks later, Claude returned to his 
on the little white glove, which she had re- : home in New York; but it was not alone—his 
ceivcd that day from Claude. \ fair bride accompanied him. llo still pre- 

A murmur of admiration greeted her as she $ serves, and ever will preserve, the little white 
entered the ’• all-room, leaning upon the arm < glove. 

of Col. Knowles. Claude was already there, 5 His wife wears a very beautiful diamond 

and, although surrounded by a group of friends, £ brooch, the history of w’hich our readers can 
he eagerly looked for the little white glove. \ guess; for Fred gave it to Juliet on her wed- 

When he descried it, he -wanted to fly to her, 5 ding-day; and of course Claude kept his horses. 

s 
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BY WILLIAM DOTY. 


S'Vi.jrr. lif««-liko j.lirvdotv. by u sunbeam printed— 

And art iruno, and ever nunc shall be. 
i..,: ii.\ pictures brijeht, though like rhe rainbow tinted, 
A.v in t d.-or a- this, my ho end’s, to lae. 

JIer< 1 tun >eo a friend I fondly cherish. 

Though «ia:e and space divide r.ie limn that friend; 
This I fin kf p. although that friend ,*houM ; orish, • 
Nor dream of parting ’til lifo’t journey end. 


£ Time cannot change tho brightness of tho^e trrwe ; 
Years cannot dim the luatcr of that cv.-; 

> That br-w is rafo from change by t./ir rniv**e.-\ 

And do.tr the thought—thy picture 1. :mot dm. 

> Life's chilling Morins will puss it hv unheeded, 
i; And borrow find 1:0 (sympathizer there : 

No cl .*nd ran hide the sunbeam on those 
i I would thy life could he thu* free Irom rare. 
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CIRCE TRANSFORMED. 

BY TRANK LEX BENEDICT. 

* A good many people have days when they j So Jo Parndon went to ruin in the^old way: 
would like to do something more preposterously \ and at last died suddenly. Then Geoff was 


diabolical than was ever done before; when it 
would be a pleasant morning’s amusement to 
put a train of gunpowder under the whole world, 
and blow it into atoms. Don't you know’ the 
ridiculous sort of feeling? Of course you do. 

Geoffry Parndon was perfectly conscious, one 
lonely June morning, of having risen in that 
frame of mind: but, unfortunately, he had 
neither wife, sinters, nor intimate friends, upon 
whose devoted heads he could empty the vials: 
and he was not mean enough to vent his crooked 
feelings upon the servants, who could not enjoy 
that most blessed of human luxuries, the privi¬ 
lege of “talking back.” 

Geoffry’s life w T as not precisely the old story 
of “whom we love we seldom wed;” and that 
sort of poetical business, (which, nine times out 
of ten, is good luck.) for he had never loved 
anybody. But when Geoff w’as only a boy, 
his pet sister, a couple of years older, had 
died of that mysterious disease which physi¬ 
cians call a general decline, on the principle, 1 
suppose, that one name is as good as another, 
when none that could be selected would have 
any meaning; and Geoff knew, what nobody else 
did, that she died of a broken heart. 

I know—it was silly; she ought to have made 
“an effort;” but she was only eighteen; the 
world had come to an end—the man she loved 
was lost to her. Well, she died. I might talk 
a month, I could not alter the truth of sensible 
theories, nor change faets which happened to 
be in opposition to them. 

When Geoff was at college, his dearest friend 
made an immense fool of himself over a girl so 
beautiful that she was worth it; and when she 
jilted him, he lost what was left of his poor 
head, that had originally been a very fair head, 
and ahot himself. I don’t pretend to excuse 
him. I only tell you the fact. I don’t think 
I’d shoot myself for any woman. 

Well, well, Geoff was not done with his dark 
experiences yet; for not long.aftcr, Geoff’s elder 
brother was caught with the bait of a woman as 
glorious in appearance as she was deformed in 
mind, who, not satisfied with making a fool of her 
husband, must needs play Circe for the benefit of 
every male creature who came within hor roach. 


j pretty much alone in the world, almost twentv- 
j five, and a sweet experience ho had gone through, 

5 as you will admit. 

| The consequence was, that our Geoffry hated 
\ women. Illogical, of course; but we’ll not argue, 
j I give you plain facts again. 

\ . It was about ten years after the last of those 
| “happenings,” that I introduce you to Geoffry 

> on the pleasant June morning before mentioned. 

> His life during that interval had passed, in ino^t 
\ respects, like the lives of a good many people 
| in this restless age—he had traveled almost con- 
j stantly. 

< He was not a business man: he had a fortune: 
i but he was not on that account a drawling, Irr/.y 

> idiot. He was of the order of men our country 
$ can afford now and needs—a man who under- 
S stood making a leisure life at onco elegant tied 
l busy. 

j He was fine-looking, after the best American 
l model, which is a remarkably good one at its 

> best; and he was what a thorough-bred Ame- 

> rican—I wish there were more of them—usually 
| is, wonderfully agreeable, with a little air of. 
^ “I’ll do it, if you like, but it isn’t worth the 
l trouble,” which beats the British attempts in 
\ that line all hollow. 

t There he is—make the most of him. I cannot 
j take up any more room with description. 

> He had come back‘from South America early 
\ in the spring; and had settled down at his 

> oountry-plaee—for he had the sense to know 
j that a man who is given to wandering ought to 

have a home, even if he docs not visit it once 
in ten years: and that said homo ought to be iu 
the midst of hills, and green grass, and kindly 
\ old nature. 

\ Such a beautiful place lie had—I wish I had 
] time to tell you about it. The house stood in 
{ the midst of a great wood, that had been judi- 
$ ciously thinned till it was like an English park, 
j with such glorious views of lofty mountains in 
j the distance: such depths of primeval shade: 

> such a wilderness of beauty in the way of 
J flower-gardens; and inside the dwelling, such 
’ marvels and treasures as only an American is 
j extravagant enough to pick up now-a-days. 

i He had been alone for two months, painting 
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a picture that nobody would see—for lie had apparently not seeing Geoff, was saying to the 
little faith in himself, and growing more moody ' boy in the sweetest voice, 

every day, for all his doleful anniversaries \ “Oh, dear, Caesar! I don’t know what to do! 
gathered during that bright season. \ The ponies will catch their death. 1 should 

This morning he was not poetically miserable, j think the man would let you put them in tho 
he was downright cross—and he knew it; and ; stables.” 

he tried to do a variety of things, and grew \ Geoff put liis pipe in his pocket, and came up 
cro3ser; and then he betook himself to his < so suddenly that the lady started, 
hugest and shortest pipe—there’s a satisfaction > “Let me beg you to walk into the house, 
in scorching your nose at such times—and his j madam,” he said. 

strongest and blackest tobacco, and sat in his j “Oh! thank you. The rain came so suddenly, 
painling-roora, wondering if he had not better j and the ponies were frightened by the light- 
make a bonfire of the Andes-pass on the easel; < ning.” 

and thinking how upside down -the world was < Geoff told the boy where to drive, and came 
generally; and all the rest of it, mixed with \ back to her; and as she made no move to enter 
every-day thoughts about the people he knew, j the house, he drew a chair forward for her. 
and what fools they were making of themselves, j She was just pulling her thick, blue veil off, 
and a great longing to be out fighting with a j and stopped aggravatingly, with her face still 
Camanche, or something else exciting. j hidden, to laugh—very prettily, with just tho 

He seldom took an idle day, unless you count J right amount of nervousness in it, just the pro¬ 
exercise that would weary a ploughman, learn- <■ per ability of “being equal to circumstances” in 
ing languages, studying nature, cultivating i her whole manner. 

every higher faculty he possessed, idleness— \ “I ought to make my excilsc,” she said, “for 
and it is very possible you do. But this morn- < invading Mr. Parndon’s house. 1 thought he was 
ing he could only just smoke, and sulk, and j gone, and I did not suppose there was any one 
think how dreary this old planet was, after all, j here. I did so want to see his pictures, and In- 
and what was the good of living. j dian things; and he lets people see them when 

Then he deserted the studio, after giving a j he's not hero.” 
parting kick to the easel, and knocking down a \ “And when he is,” said Geoff, “I assureyou.” 
pile of sketch-books, and went out on the piazza \ She put back her veil, and looked at him 
and sat looking at the sun on tho rose-garden, \ coolly, rather indifferently, a little annoyed at 
and finally discovered that the sun had gone, > having got herself in such a scrape, apparent, 
and there was a probability of a shower before \ an evident enjoyment of it, apparent, too. 
noon. | “I shall be ashamed to-morrow,” said she. 

Nobody would bore him with a visit, because 5 laughing; “but I'll explain! Oh! just intro- 
on Sunday, as people talked to him coming out ] ducc yourself to me, if you please—it will be 
of church, lie had said he was going away for a $ too improper otherwise.” 

week the next day; and here it was Wednesday, j “Permit me,” said Gcoffry, “to introduce my 

and everybody thought him gone: and mean- j old friend, Geoffry Parndon, to-” 

time he had received letters which rendered \ “Mis9 Grantley,” said the lady, calmly. “I 
going unnecessary. \ supposd wc are privileged to speak now; I bc- 

Thcre was a shower coming up; he would j lievc in etiquette. My explanation is of tho 
walk to the laurel-thicket, and get a branch be- J simplest.” 

fore it rained, and make the little sketch lie had < She waited on purpose to see if ho would be 
promised Mrs. Lyon—women were always tire- J ill-bred enough to venture on a compliment—. 
some—he was not fit for anything else. j not lie; but he bowed, and looked interested. 

Up he went, and delayed so long that the j “I came on Saturday to Mrs. Lyon’s, my 
shower came, and lie had to run for it; and just < cousin. I heard you were away; and this morn- 
as he landed with a prodigious spring on tho \ ing, being near the house, I could not resist 
piazza, up drove a dashing little pony-carriage, \ coming in—I did so want to see those Delhi 
with a lady holding the reins, and a contraband \ things; and I thought you would not know it ; 
perched behind like a crow in a hollow stump. < and tho people about here would consider it 
The rain was beginning to fall in plashes of \ quite correct, because I did it.” 
least a quart each—it was no time for delays. { “If you will let me have the.pleasure ol 

Before Geoff had taken two steps, or had time $ showing you the things-” 

even to wonder or vituperate fate, the lady < “And the ivory carvings, and the Andes 
darted out of the carriage and up the steps, ami \ sketches, and that ring of Lord Byron's, and all 
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the rest?” she broke in, with a girlish eager- ') said nothing more about the matter. It eome- 
nes3, bo bewitching, and bo at variance with j times happens that you meet a stranger with 
her former lofty coolness, that it was delightful. \ whom, in spite of yourself, you talk more freely 
Geoff laughed and thought, J than with the people about you every day; that 

“Why, she looked twenty-four a moment \ was what Geoff did unconsciously, and Miss 
since; she’s a mere child, after all.” < Grantley was a pearl of a listener. 

“Oh, dear!” said Miss Grantley, “I know it j Indoed, the time went by in a shocking man- 
is very wrong. I ought to rush away in spite \ ner. She never discovered till they were looking 
of the rain; but, indeed, I can’t bear to hurt my \ at a marvelous old carved buffet in the dining- 
ponies, and I should wet my new hat.” \ room, and the beautiful Buhl clock saw fit to 

“That last would be excuse enough to satisfy \ strike, (Geoff vowed inwardly he would break 
Mentor,” said Geoff. “Would it better matters j it before the sun Bet,) and roused Mi 3 s Grant- 
if I offered to go away?” j ley. 

“Oh, no! I must wait till the rain i? over, j She came gracefully down out of enthusiasm 
and it would be very dull to wait alone,” said J and dream-land, and said, 
she, caltu as a noonday. “I shall ask you to j “It is clearing. Will you please order my 
show me the pictures and the curiosities. I < ponies? I cannot thank you enough, Mr. Parn- 
bnow you have no old aunt to be shocked, be- < don, so I shall not try. I suppose I ought to 
cause they told me so. I know all about you, ' reiterate my excuses and my confusion, but I 
of course. No, don’t say something polite. It \ prefer to be truthful. Only, by way of a change, 
was not because I asked—people would tell me! ^ though, I am very glad I made my stupid mis- 
Isn’t it a bore to be told things?” \ take, and had you for a guide among all these 

11 Just now I like it,” said Geoff. < lovely things.” 

8he was a lovely woiqan—lovely, like a pic- | They went out on the piazza and talked till 
tore; just the style Geoff appreciated. He knew i the ponies came round. As Geoff was helping 
very well who she was; had heard Mrs. Lyon * her into the carriage, he said, 
rave about her till he had sworn never to see < “Will you tell Mrs. Lyon she shall have her 
her. He liked it now—the chance meeting; her \ laurel to-morrow. I ought to have finished it 
taking it exactly as she ought; and what eyes < days ago.” 

she bad! j Miss Grantley smiled—gave him a terribly in- 

They staid on the piazza a little while and I; different smile, w hich ho understood as meant 
talked—and how she could talk. The merest ( for Geoffry Parndon, not for the man with whom 
commonplaces were made witty; and under- < she had been walking through the rooms—and 
standing the man at once, she was not afraid < drove away. 

of being misunderstood. Geoffry picked up the laurel-branch, and went 

Then ho took her over the house, and it woe j resolutely back to his painting-room to finish 
a pleasure to show her pictures—she appre- \ the promised sketch, which, from sheer careless- 
ciated them. The Andes places she was fami- \ ness, had been so often thrown aside, that more 
liar with from books; the curiosities, and the \ than one beautiful cluster of laurels had fallen 
gems, and the old furniture, and the relics of * victims upon the altars of the great goddess 
wonderful people, and all—it was a delightful Procrastination. 

tour of inspection to both. j Geoff worked, and whistled, and smoked, and 

Geoff had not enjoyed a morning so much | thought over the conversation, and how’ differ- 
in an age; and she was the sort of woman one \ ent it had been from the talk of other women, 
does not have the good fortune to meet every \ How- very w’ell she behaved, too—just the 
year. \ right thing—mo forwardness, and no girlish 

1 suppose, “caught” in that way, nine solitary < infusion. He saw her eyes, too, very plainly, 
men out of ten would have been in a disgrace- i and that fitful, changeable smile—w hat a pic- 
fully sloven outfit; but Geoff chose to sit with a < turc she w’ould make! 

gentleman when alone; and so was always well- ] Tow’ard sunset he went off for a ride, and, 
dressed. The white pantaloons and vest were J galloping about among the hills, ho thought be 
irreproachable; the black velvet breakfast-coat \ was dreaming of a picture—say of Leonora lis- 
gave just the touch of picturesqueness suitable ] tening to Tasso read a poem, or something of 
to the occasion. Miss Grantley was satisfied. ; that sort; but he was not—lie waB thinking of 
It was one of those mornings that are to be re- the woman, and not the artist craft. But he 
merabered, thoroughly delightful in every way. > did not know’ it; if he had, he w r ould not have 
Having made hor explanation, Miss Grantley ; believed it. He had hated women as a species, 
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and usually despised the particular specimens \ women who feel toward men, as a class, as you. 
that had come under his notice. < do toward ns women—will you? I am rich, so 

The next day Geoff rode over to Briarwood, \ I am not to be raffled for an establishment. 1 
and threw Mrs. Lyon into violent ecstasies with ; have no wish to dupe men by coquetry, because 
file sketch. She was very much afraid he had >. I have learned they are not worth it. I am not 
been bored and vexed the day before; Alicia \ likely to trouble anybody by developing a ro- 
was dreadfully put out at having got herself in \ mantic affection, because my heart is full.” 
such a predicament, and so on. Oh, yes! Miss ) She looked him straight in the eyes, and her 
Grantley was well; perhaps she would come > words came slow and measured, like blows from 
down—Mrs. Lyon would see. But Miss Grant- j a keen dagger, and Geoff wanted to bump his 
ley did not appear. Mrs. Lyon supposed she \ head against something hard. - 
was out; Mr. Parndon must stay to luncheon. ] He was not too confused to talk, and he did 
Alicia, ten to one, would not come back, and > the best for himself he could; and she hit him 
Mrs. Lyon could not eat alone; and she must > scientifically at every point; and, finally, he 
have her luncheon. j never could tell how, glided about, transformed 

So he staid; and before the meal was over, in \ herself into the softest and sweetest breature 
walked Miss Grantley with some stupid man, j possible—talked, made him talk; and before he 
and she was very polite to Geoffry; but not in { left her he—that never told anybody anything—. 
the least the person whose eyes had Hashed with > had told her of his gloomy lessons, had been 
such sudden glory over the Indian relics—not \ pitied so sweetly, and scolded so prettily, that 
in the least. i he went home on his head, metaphorically. 

Geoff could not have told how it happened; s And once home, he smoked, and dreamed for 
but Lyon and the other visitors came in, and » hours; and all of a sudden, like a flash of light- 
lie was to go with them all, straightway, on some > ning, came the remembrance of her words, “my 
horseback expedition; and he went, and Miss > heart is fulL” Why—why, she loved somebody, 
Grantley did him the honor to show him that > and—yes, ke knew it at that moment—he loved 
she disliked him, and kept him at a sword’s- j her. 

length; and several times gave him several \ IIow it had happened he could not tell. He 
skillful thrusts that cut through armor, and! might argue, curse, deny, the fact was there! 
flesh, and bone, down to the very marrow. i This woman, whom he had only known a few’ 
She did that for three days, for, somehow, j days, he loved her, at his age, with his wisdom, 
Geoff saw her daily; there was so much going .in spite of his ossified heart, 
on, and really ho must not be uncivil to the > Ah! Geoffry, Geoffry! my friend, any grand- 
neighborhood. At last Geoff, who had a faculty { mother could have told you that, if you want to 
of saying blunt and unheard-of things in a nice j have the measles light, you must catch them 
way, came out with his grievance. \ while you are young! 

“I thought you were really pleased with those ; Geoff had a good old hurricane night of ii— 
old traps,” he said, “and wanted to see them > and served him right. Why should he have 
again.” She had just skillfully vetoed a pro -) refused to be a fool at a proper age? But he 
posed visit to his house by the whole party. j got out of the pain—he did, the donkey; he 
“I was pleased,” said she. ,< made himself believe that her words did not 

“But you won’t go?” j necessarily imply she loved somebody; her heart 

“No, I will not,” she answered. “Pray, Mr. > might be guarded by memories like his, or she 
Parndon, i.o you think I don't know you are \ might mean her duties, or some family tie, or 
quite capable of believing my visit to your house : twenty things! Geoff thought it all out, prowl- 
was what the elegant youth of the day would ing up and down the room like a Polar bear in a 
term a ‘trap?’ ” * j cage: and then fell to wondering at himself. 

Geoff wanted 1o know’ if she thought him a \ At the picnic, next day, he had a long talk 
monster of vanity and folly. [ with Miss Grantley. She was very friendly— 

“No,” said she; “I could forgive that. I can’t < they were to be good comrades; she would let 
forgive what they tell me you think of women. ; the luncheon at his house come off; she w’as 
I liked you; I could have been Ion camaradc. at sorry she had been rude, she thought k served 
once, for I am rather lawless, I believe; but you him right; and what an idle, selfish man he 
would have thought I was trying to play Circe, was, in spite of his wisdom, and his painting, 
or Latnia, or something.” J and his studies; and w’hat lovely clouds those 

Geoff said lie would not, and believed it. j were—couldn't he make a poem? No? Then 
“Do believe,” she wont on, “that there are she woull tell him a story. Yes, it sounded 
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German—perhaps it was, and he thought it > 
beautiful. How good of him! \ 

Then Ruskin and foreign galleries, and, the i 
out-of-the-way lovely spots in foreign lands, and s’ 
the wild scenes in our own that he had visited, } 
and a little poetry, and a great deal of fun: and \ 
all of a sudden she moved to tell him about her j 
mother, who was dead; and then what a poor} 
thing life was; then wonderful reflections after j 
the nineteenth century pattern; then slight j 
metaphysics; and then Hygiene, by way of 
change; and then—other people rushing up, \ 
noisy, giggling, and disgusting, and Geoff j 
brought back to common earth with a jerk. •; 

More such days than you would care to read ! 
the record of, though they were very brief to J 
Geoff, yet, in another sense, very long; its 
scorned to him that he had known this woman > 
all his life—yes, and loved her. j 

Geoff managed in a hundred artful ways to j 
have her more and more to himself; and gra- \ 
dually she laid aside her caprices, her odd j 
changes of manner, and seemed, like him, to j 
be so softened by the time that she was willing j 
to let all that was best and most womanly in her j 
nature show uppermost. i 

She was going away, at length; and when 
Geoff knew that, he went straight to her and j 
told her the whole truth about himself and his 
heart; and she, being a woman, was much less $ 
surprised than he had been, when the state of > 
the case forced itself upon his perceptions. i 
She did an odd thing—at least it would have > 
seemed odd to most people, who had known her \ 
for a keen, worldly woman, which she was; but j 
you see she was the creature of impulses still— \ 
she burst out crying, and cried heartily, while j 
Geoff nearly tor.e his hair in despair. I 

“ Don't mind me," said she, as soon as she could f 
speak; “I shall be better directly. Go and walk j 
up and down the room till I stop choking." > 
He obeyed her, and dashed about in very j 
proper tragedy-style; and she sat still, dried her ■ 
tears, and a strange look of shame came over ! 
the pride in her face; a vivid blush dyed her j 
checks, faded, and left her paler than before. \ 
“Come back!" Geoff heard her say, presently— j 
her very voice changed. She motioned him to j 
sit down,-but would not let him speak. “I ami 
going to tell you the truth—you can go away j 
then without any other feeling toward mo but s' 
that of contempt." * \ 

Geoff stared at her in dumb amazement. 

“You shan’t say such things!" lie fairly stam- > 
tnered. “I love you! I’ll not have the woman \ 
I love maligned!" j 

“You love what you believed me." said she, > 


sharply; “I am a very different woman. Stop! 
Don’t interrupt me, don’t trust me—I may cheat 
you yet!" and she laughed out with a bitter 
self-loathing that was sad to hear. “You re¬ 
member our first meeting, Geoffry Parndon?” 

“PkCmember? Good heavens!" 

“And you thought I supported my part well— 
the surprise—the embarrassing situation, and 
all-" 

“Like a queen, as you are!" 

“An actress, you mean. No wonder I did it 
well—I had studied my part. Ah! you start 
now! I will tell you. I knew you were there— 

1 went on purpose. I meant to make you in 
love with me! I knew you were rich—I meant 
to be your wife. It was all a trick—a vile 
game! There—do you understand? Go away, 
now, before I am quite desperate!" 

She hid her face for a moment, then forced 
herself to look up—Hie face that met hers was 
like that of a dead man. She tried to speak, 
could only groan in her overwhelming shame, 
and let her head sink. 

There was a long silence; Geoffry broke it 
at length. 

“Why have you told mo this?” he asked. 

“Because I grew disgusted with my own 
treachery. I found you so noble and good, so 
unlike other men, I could not bear the burden 
of my deceit. Perhaps you won’t believe me— 
no matter! Go away, Mr. Parndon!" 

“Oh!" cried Geoffry, “this is some strange X 
proof to which you are exposing me. You want 
to see if I am man enough to trust you.” 

“He will drive me mad!" she exclaimed, 
passionately. “I tell you I am a liar—a false, 
miserable cheat! I am poor! I lost my money, 
nearly all, two years ago. Nobody has known 
it—I have'acted on a studied plan; and when 
I heard you were back, I meant to marry you." 

She started up to go away as she finished her 
rapid words, but Geoffry held her hand fast. 

“You must answer me," he said. “What 
made you suddenly unwilling to do this?" 

“I have teld you—le*t me go!" 

“There must have been another reason still.” 

“ I will not answer! I have told you enough— 
let me go! Warn any friend you have—expose 
me, if you like-" 

“Oh! stop, stop!" 

He dropped her hand; she rosb from her seat 
and was leaving the room without a word, but 
he would not let her go. 

“Will you answer me one question, Alicia?" 

“ Ah! have a little mercy!" ti ic said, in a dry, 
hard voice. “Surely I am humiliated enough.” 

“Only one? If I were poor; if you were not 
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afraid of my thinking it was for my fortune— ; do that. In trying to punish yourself—to do 
would you marry me?” < what you think right, don’t break my heart.” 

The bright color rushed into her face, giving j “Better do that,” she said, “than to marry 
her the strangely youthful look she had at J you, and some day know you suffer the more 
times. She would not answer, but he persisted. > horrible torture of not trusting your wife. How 
“Vos, then!” she said, suddenly. “Good-by, can I tell I am in earnest? Perhaps this is only 
now! in this world I will never sec your face ) a passing impulse that has made me own the 
again!” 1 truth! I love- luxury, ease, all that money 

But she was not to go away just then. Geoff brings—I can’t trust myself.” 
held her hands still; and if he was never clo- ; “But I can trust you—I am not afraid.” 
quent before, he was now. He made her sec • If she had followed her impulse, she would 
that her fault had been the natural consequence ’ fairly have fallen at his feet and worshiped 
of a false education, and a frivolous life; that : him; but that would have looked like acting, 
by her inability to fulfill the miserable work she . and she did want to be truthful, for she loved 
had set herself, she proved how noble soul was 5 him; and the proof that it was the real love, was 
still; that by her confession she had expiated ; the fact that it had made hor a better, less selfish 
the wrong, so far as her own nature was con- \ woman. 

cerncd—he needed none; and when he had done, > She promised him at last that if, at the end 
lie added, • of three months, he Btill wished her to marry 

“I love you a thousand times better tnan be- > him, bIic would; but, on his side, there was to 
fore—will you be my wife, Alicia?” j be entire freedom, and if he could keep aw*ay 

So she had her second paroxysm of tears, and \ for the rest of his life, ho was to do it; so they 
they were the sort that leave one better and ) parted. 

purer. Geoff pleaded well, but she was firm; j It would be romantic if I told you that Geotf* 
and he vowed at last that, before he was twenty- . fry actually lost his fortune; that they married, 
four hours older, he would be a beggar. \ and had a proper scorn for money, and all that; 

As he said that with that strange peculiarity S or that somebody conveniently died and dropped 
of impulsive people for rushing from one ex- \ a fortune in Alicia’s hands—but it did not hap-| 
tremc to another, they both began to laugh. i pen. 

•* I will,” said he. “Will you marry me then ?” \ These two needed a lesson—they received just 
“ And go out on the Plains and live in a tent?” , the discipline required. Geoffry had prided 
said she, rather near hysterics for a woman with himself on trusting nobody; she had taught 
good nerves. \ herself to think that money was worth more to 

••Yes, I would!” : her than anything else in the world. 

But when he pleaded again, she only said, \ They met again at the end of the allotted time, 
••You could not trust me—it is not in human > but it was to part no more in this life; and they 
nature! When I was ill-tempered, or extrava- ■: are happy with that happiness which is better 
g r.it, or worldly, you could not help thinking of than the dreams of early youth,*glowing as they 
what I have told you—you could not believe.” \ are, and which is higher, and, if you will, fuller 
-If yon leave me,” returned he, “you leave ' of poetry, for tljey had reached it through ex- 
mc without a hope in the world, Alicia! Don't i pcrience and trial. 


THE LOST GIFT. 

B Y M A 11 I K 8. LADD. 


So gay and light, her smile fo bright, 

They called her uicrry Ivatc: 

You cared not what the hour of night, 

If she stood at the gate. 

# 

If you were racked on fortune** wheel, 

She soothed with finest rk 13; 

Y«*t never were you made t > feel 
Subject to her sweet will. 

But she who wrought the-o pleasing spell*, 
.Sits now, the weary day, 

Prom e;irly dawn t*. evening lolls, 

Without one word to ray. 


On last Forefather's day, a ship, 

While coming up the Sound, 

Bound homeward from an outward trip, 
Was w recked, and nil were drowned. 

A rumor flic?, if it bo true. 

The •Mptain's sr- ond-mate, 

Who perished with that fated crew, 
Wouid soon have wedded Kate. 

However that, her smile i? range. 

And now she droops ho** bead; 

And if you note the glooui> change, 
h\e thud.s "tin* gilt has fled.” 
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8hk bad formed hundreds of plans during the 
diy; but »f any of them had been feasible, they 
all fled now. 

“Arc you not glad?” 

His lip trembled, and tke words came out with 
a slow falter. In her black, hideous distress, 
she saw only a sign of guilt. Some spirit leaped 
up into her heart, and possessed her. 

“Yes, I am glad,” she began, in a cold and 
steady voice. It seemed as if she would never 
be warm and human again. “I suppose it us 
bef'.er that, in the eyes of the world, you should 
stand fair. Some poor, miserable wretch would 
kaye found no mercy.” 

“What do you mean, Clyde? What can you 
mean?” and he struck his clenched hand against 
bis forehead in a wild, dazed manner. 

She had wrought herself up to a pitch of des¬ 
peration, and bad courage now to utter any 
truth. She had said to herself many times she 
could not repeat that shameful story to him. 
She had even been tempted to go away some¬ 
where, and hide herself from all who had ever 
known her; but seeing that exhibition of his 
confusion, brought every nerve up to a point of 
steely rigidity. She came a step nearer, she 
looked at him with cold, determined eyes. 

“1'H tell you what I mean,” she began, in an 
excited tone, yet it was icy, rather than angry. 
“I have kept the secret until it has scorched up 
every drop of blood in my veins, until it 1ms 
rasped me into one bare, sensitive nerve—and I 
can endure it no longer. I know all about that 
night. I think the fiend must have possessed 
me, when I was made miserable and restless 
by your coldness, and left alone there for any 
temptation, to get up and go to the window. 
Bradley was right, and Bridget, though honest, 
was mistaken; for I, too, saw you. You were 
there in the shade, doing something I could not 
understand; then you came to the house. I 
heard you enter. I was not asleep when you 
came to bed. God only knows how I watched 
away those moments of misery. And, after the 
alarm, when I roused you from a heavy, unna¬ 
tural slumber, I heard a fatal admission—that 
you had made a villain of yourself, and that 
there was some accomplice who had begged for 
mere money. I am willing the whole world 


j should believe you innocent. I think it would 
«■ kill me to see any ono I had loved disgraced, 

< and dragged down to the very mire; and this 
\ kills me, too! Oh! if I only had died before I 

< came to such depths of agony!” 

{ It seemed to be uttered in just one rapid 
\ breath, so rapid that he had no chance to speak. 
\ But his arms had relaxed and fallen by his side; 
\ his whole frame, and his countenance, had un- 
J dergone some indescribable change, 
i “My God!” he said now, in a wild, wander- 
5 ing tone, freighted wdth sharp pain, “you didn’t 
j believe that y Clyde? Oh! you couldn’t!” 

< She came still nearer. She glanced into the 
; haggard face, the imploring eyes. Touched to 
\ the heart, she cried out in anguish, 

\ “Oh, Prescott! tell me that it was some ma-l, 
| hideous delusion! Say that you were not out 
| there that fatal night, and I will bolieve you.” 

! Prescott Wardleigh’s pride and honor had 
\ received a cruel wound. Like a flush the whole 
j of Clyde’s conduct was unfolded before him. 
$ That she should have kept this black secret so 
Slong between her and himself; and that «-.e 
J should have known him so poorly, after having 
j been his wdfe! 

j He straightened himself up, and the sternest 
j look she had ever seen overshadowed his Lice, 
j “If my innocence, in your estimation, dc- 
s pends upon that,” he said, almost haughtily, “1 
j fear you must believe me guilty. “1 was out 
\ to the factory that fatal midnight. Bradley was 
\ right in that, at least; and I will not deny that 
] you saw me.” 

| There was a furious ring at the hall-door, and 
? both started, glancing at each other in dismay, 
j “We want Mr. Wardleigb, right away,” j- aid 
i a loud voice; and, obeying his first impulse, the 
j master of the house sprang down the stairs. 

| Parker stood in the hall, and grasped his 
i friend’s hand. “There’s not a moment to lose, 

\ he began, excitedly. “Snatch your hat and 
J rush back to the court-house; hero’s a hack 
J waiting—for ono cf the strangest things 

| happened-” and that was all Clyde heard— 

j for Parker had him dragged off the stoop ere he 
; had finished his sentence. 

j The husband’s heart went back to his wife. 
' Forgive him if he was proud and bitter. The 
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wound of mistrust was still bleeding inwardly, j thing that had held her—a terrible black phan- 
and lie thought to himself, “Since she has chosen, < tom, worse than any of the Ogres of her chihl- 
of her own accord, to bear it so long, an hour jfhood’s fairy-land. 

more will not make much difference.” > Clyde Wardleigh was sound and sweet at 

Left to herself, Clyde sank into a chair, her \ heart. Moreover, she had a frank nature, as I 
strength and inspiration $11 gone. Now that \ told you in the beginning. She could not long 
she had uttered the words—the doubt and sus- j sit over the ruins of anything and moan; and 
picion that had rankled in her soul until even < having felt her way out to dry, solid ground, 
love had been thrust aside—reaction came on j she began to take a survey of her position, 
like a flood and overwhelmed her. She let it j “I am his wife, and he did love me,” she said, 
sweep over her like a wild torrent; she bowed j to herself; “and I loved him better than any 
her head in an agony of shame and humiliation. \ man I had ever met—better than I shall ever 
She wanted to feel a sharp pain in every nerve, j love any one again. We were so happy. I must 
in every atom of her flesh, so that she might j have been crazy all this time; and it began by 
know she was suffering, and not turning to the \ my being vexed that night—vexed with him, 
'stone she had envied fifteen minutes before. j when he was always so good and generous. 

She had been so ready to believe him guilty J Maybe if I had been tender and sympathetic— 
all along, looking for no extenuating circum- j but I was cold and hateful, that’s the truth, 
stances, allowing for no mystery that her eyes J Ho weft troubled, then—I remember his sad, 
and thoughts could not fathom. She had been ' abstracted look. I might have been bo mucli to 
willing to doubt the noblest man in the world, < him, perhaps; and whatever it was—that black, 
the man who had loved her so tenderly. Nay, j horrible mystery—I have only made it blacker 
she had even desired to go aw’ay where she l and more terrible. If it was something ho 
might never see him again. s couldn’t tell me,” and Clyde drew a long. 

Some of us, perhaps, have come to a time > quivering breath at the thought of being shut 
where we sat and coolly picked ourselves to \ out of her husband's confidence, “I ought to 
pieces, as it were; looked at every thought and ) have been patient. I haven’t mended matters 
motive wdtli cold, pitiless eyes; spurned our- j any by taking them into my own hands; and 
selves in abject dismay, that w e could have been i however it may be with him”—for in the face 
t lie creature who did, or said some particular I of what appeared overwhelming proof, she could 
thing. Clyde was in this mood now'. She loathed \ not dismiss every doubt in a moment—“it’s my 
herself that she could have been betrayed into • duty to stand by him.” 

such weakness and cruelty. It seemed as if she \ And then there came to her, with the sudden- 
ought to put on sackcloth, and anoint her fore- J ness of a revelation, the thought that if lie were 
head with ashes; creep into some dismal corner \ perfectly innocent—and it seemed as if lie must 
of the world, and spend her whole life in expia- < be, judging the man alone—how utterly mean 
tion. j and despicable her conduct must appear in his 

All this without, considering whether hGr hus-> eyes! Ilis friends, the very servants in his 
ban! was really innocent or guilty. Her faith < house, even, were proud to stand up for him; 
no w was just as unreasoning as her doubts } and she, the wife of his bosom, dearer than 
had been before; only the love that had been < ajiy friend- 

crushed, and tortured, and thrust aside, reas- j She buried her face in her hands and wept 
serted itself, and the conviction that Prescott. ; bitter, burning tears. What if he should never 
W'ardleigh could never stoop to'that shameful [ be able to give her the dear old love again 1 
crime, or any other; no matter if the w’holc ! Well, a short time ago, she was wild to get 
w'orld were against him, they would find it to j away; sho felt now' so astonished at herself 
be some dreadful mistake, but no sin—his hands j that she made a gesture of abhorrence. If he 
and his soul were pure and clean in the sight proved as merciless as she had been, her punisb- 
of God. j ment w’ould be sore indeed. 

Why had she not known this before? She \ Presently Mary came up to ask something about 
had gone on floundering in a maze of uneer- - the dinner. She roused herself while the gill lit 
taint}', sinking lower and low T cr in the mire at \ the gas, holding her face well in the shade, 
every step, blind, dumb, and ignorant. She' “I wonder what they w'anted of Mr. Ward- 
glanced at her hands and her dress in a w’on- j lcigli?” Mary said, “lie went away w'ithout a 
dering manner, as if she expected to find traces ; word. They can’t try him over again; and'-his 
of the soil and stain. She shivered uneasily, as \ acquittal was just the grandest thing in the 
if she wanted to get out of the grasp of some- ■ world. I only wish you could have seen it.” 
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Clyde’s heart was almost breaking; nevcrthe- < into some foul prison-cell, shut out from the 
she manage*! to give some orders—rather ; world, from her. A now link in the evidence, 
j random—and dismiss the kirtd-liearted Mary, ; perhaps—and without pausing to see the utter 
whose every word was like a stab. Then she 5 improbability, she grasped at the idea. It was 
, ] lathed her face and brushed out her shining < strange that Blie should feel so like fighting for 
( hair. \ liim. Once or % twice she started up as if to go 

She fancied she looked old and worn. If she i in search of him. If she but knew where he 
could only make herself bright and handsome, \ was, no bolts nor bars should keep her from 
so sweet that her husband would be won in- < him; no fate so hard or cruel but what she 
stantly into taking her back to his heart, giving < would share it. She would be his very slave, to 
her the old place, and the old love. The world j make amends for the evil days in w hich she had 
would be very wide and dreary without him. j left him to bear the burden alone; that she, of 
What dress should she wear? Something that \ all others, should desert him at such a moment! 
he had approved of in happier times. Here was \ How interminable the time was—why .vie 
a pretty scarlet skirt, w T ith black trimmings, and j day appeared as nothing to it; and then a hor- 
s a velvet senorita-jacket that w’ent with it. She j rible fear came over her that she might never 
r^CQtCmbered he had asked her to wear it while \ see him again—a choking, gasping agony. She 
__eou^» Agatha was visiting them: and that stately * knew then how she loved him. 

^ofoan had pronounced her charming in it. So j Eight o’clock. Was there to be no end to sus- 
,(>he arrayed herself in that, and put some white J pense? She listened to every step in the street— 
. .heliotrope and scarlet geranium in her hair. J it had never been so quiet, she was sure, as on 
Thus adorned, she went down to the library, < this evening. What if the whole town avus surg- 
. which they generally used for a sitting-room. j mg up there around the court-house, witnessing 
Her step was slow* and faltering. It seemed j some new ignominy that had befallen her hus- 
as if she had been sick a month; she was glad ; band? 

to sit down in her low, easy-ehair and rest, j A step sounded far down the square. Sho 
There was a sinking and faintness at her heart, } sprang to the window, and listened with strained 
a dread, as if all the terrible things had not \ cars to the echo, muffled by curtains. Yes, it 
come out, but meant to follow her, dog her steps \ was coming nearer; it paused, it ascended the 
like some grim, vindictive phantom. How good j steps. She went to the room-door, and took the 
& little rest and love would seem. < knob in her hand; but a great qualm of shame 

So she sat there, rocking backward and for- < made a coward of her. Mr. Wardleigh let him- 
ward until Mary interrupted her again J self in with his latch-key, deposited his hat and 

“The dinner’s ready, and it’ll all be spoiled ,' r s coat on the rack, and started up stairs, 
she said. “When do you suppose Mr. Ward- < She opened the door, then, and said faintly, 
leigh will come back?” 5 “Prescott?” 

“I don’t know;” and her voice wavered. \ He turned about. Some inexplicable feeling 
“There couldn’t anything have happened; ! made her shrink back a few steps, and stand 
and yet it i 3 so strange that he should stay. > shivering. In a second he confronted her. 

Oh, Mrs. Wardleigh! it will be a blessed titne ■ Ho was grave and pale, with a look in his 
when it’s all over!” \ eyes she had never seen there before—an unut- 

“Yes;” and the young wife almost sobbed. ! terable sadness; and withal a pride, a strange 
“If he is not here in half an hour, never mind «. pride, indeed, on the lips, that had always been 
about the dinner, Mary. You and Bridget have \ so ready to give her smiles, 
yours.” | She felt as if she should faint. She half 

“ And you?” j wished she could lie there at his feet senseless. 

“I don’t want any. I couldn’t eat it without j Maybe he W’ould pity her, then, a little, 
him.” s He came a step nearer. “Clyde,” he said, in 

There 6 he was left alone again. Presently $ a tone of sad, cold tenderness, “are you mine, 
the little silver hammer rung the half-liour, and j really? Have you any faith in your husband, 
mechanically she glancpd up at the clock. Half- 5 any love left for him?” 
pa?t seven. It came like a shock, for she had j “Oh, Prescott!” 

hardly thought of its being so late. \ Such a sorrowful, quivering cry! It sped 

. Wlwra was Prescott Wardleigh? He had been j through him like some electric thrill; and yet. 
gone two hours. A shivering fear rushed over \ he had a man’s W’ronged, insulted pride to satisfy, 
lynr; something very unusual must have occur- | “Clyde,” the voice was softer now; indeed, 
red* And then she thought of his being thrust \ he could scarcely keep the tears from soundiug 
Vou LIU.—13 . 
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in it, they were so very near, “if you never 
had anything but the acquittal of the world; if 
there was some mystery that I could not explain, 
would you take my simple word, in the face of 
what you have seen and heard, that I was inno¬ 
cent? For, if I have any, I want your whole 
confidence; all foes arc cruel, but how much 
more so one of a man’s own household.” 

She came to his arms; she had a full and 
perfect right, for there was no longer any doubt 
in her heart. She would have taken his word 
against the world. 

“Oh!” she said, with a convulsive sob that 
shook her from head to foot, “I do believe you; 
I do trust you. I think I have been out of my 
senses; I was wild when I said that to you up 
stairs; and, Prescott, if it were true, I love you 
so well now, that though a prison-cell might 
have shame for us both, it would have no terror 
for me.” 

“God forbid!” he said, solemnly, “that I 
should ever try any woman’s love in that fearful 
fashion.” 

Then he raised the sweet, imploring face, and 
kissed it, not once, but many times. 

Mary came up the ‘kitchen stairs, and Clyde 
said, with something that sounded like a laugh, 

“Mary is in great distress about the dinner. 
I believe the delay has spoiled it.” 

“Never mind it, Mary. In about an hour 
make us some tea and a little toast.” 

“It’s all right, Mr. Wnrdleigh?” and Mary 
gave him a questioning glance. 

“Yes; too sadly right, Mary—for the real 
criminal has confessed, and is dead.” 

“I’m glad for your sake,” she said, thinking 
enly of the first; but he, musing over the last, 
was thankful also. 

“What are you going to do?” and Clyde, 
startled at some change in him, roused her¬ 
self. 

“Talk to you, little one; for, somehow, you 
seem to have gone far astray; and yet it was 
partly my fault. I have been tried so sorely, 
my darling.” 

“And I was so cruel!” 

“Your love would have been a great comfort 
in all this dreary time; but I never imagined 
until you told me up stairs-” 

“Hush! don't say it,” she interrupted. “I 
hate myself for every disloyal thought. It would 
be right if you never loved me again.” 

“Then I am afraid I shall be wrong all the 
days of my life.” 

He drew the Voltaire out of its corner, and 
sat down, still holding her in his arms. In the 
silence of the next few moments her fair head 


) found its place on his shoulder, and one little 
j hand crept softly into his. 

“My darling,” he began presently, “I have 
! a long and sorrowful story for you; and I want 
} you to hear it before we go any farther in our 
lives. I did think I should never shadow you 
with it, but circumstances have changed. I feel, 
too, that you have a peculiar right to the con¬ 
fidence, and I want to be justified in your eyes.” 

“You are justified in my eyes,” she said, 
reaching up to kiss him; and she knew by the 
light in his face that she was fully forgiven. 

“I am going to take you back to my early 
life—a long while ago it must seem to your 
twenty summers. My mother was left a widow 
i in the third year of her marriage, but in com- 
| fortable circumstances, and with only one child, 
i myself, then an infant. Ae I grew up to boy- 

< hood, I loved my mother extravagantly. She 
s was very fair and pretty, with a girlish fragility 
} that appealed to me as a sort of weakness, and 
\ I was always such a great, strong fellow. I 
} think I couldn’t have been little even a9 a baby, 
i “I was not sent away to school until I was 
\ twelve years of age, and then I fancied it was 
j owing to a friend of my mother’s—a Mr. Col- 
i Chester. I cannot tell you what made me dis- 
5 like this man, for ho was handsome and winning, 

| but there was something stealthy in his smooth 
j voice. I would bo hardly polite to him, for all 

I could see it fretted dear mother. Maybe it 
was a little jealousy at seeing him preferred to 
mo. 

“Before I came home at Christmas, she wrote 
that she had been making some important 
changes, and that she hoped I would be satis¬ 
fied with them, since they “were for her happi¬ 
ness. But whatever change might come, I would 
never bo less dear to lier.“ 

“I went home and found she had married Mr. 
Colchester. I can’t tell you how angry 1 was. 
Great boys can be very ugly when they try, and 
\ I am afraid I really tried—I know I made her 
; unhappy. Mr. Colchester would have been right 
\ if he had given me a sound thrashing—but that 
? wasn’t his style at all. He did mean and petty 
| things; he crossed me w r here it hurt mo tlio 
\ most, and made me hate him all the more. Then 
\ he was so soft, and smooth, and winsome, and 
\ crowded me quite out of my mother’s heart. 

\ “The years passed pretty much aliko until I 
| was eighteen. A child had been born during 
' the first year of their marriage—a boy; so much 
j liko his father that, though naturally fond of 
\ children, I could not love him. But it seemed 

< as if, about this time, my mother grew pale and 
s thin; the smooth brow was worn aud wrinkled 
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by care; her light step had lost its elasticity; 
and I fancied she clung to me, watched me as 
she had not been in the habit of doing. Mr. 
Colchester wae away when I first came home; 
but just as we were becoming friends, he re¬ 
turned. I was old enough then to study them a 
little, and think; but, oh, heavens! that misery 
stings me even now!—for Ralph Colchester was 
a mean, selfish, smirking villain. He ruled my 
poor mother with a rod of iron. I don’t mean 
that he struck her, or did any outward act that 
I could take exception to; but, in some way, in 
private, he cowed her, and made her afraid to 
oppose him. When she offended him, he man¬ 
aged to wreak his vengeance on little Ralph. I 
have seen him whip the child until my blood 
ran cold, when his offence would be some trifling 
thing, hardly worth noticing; yet I cannot say 
that the child was good. But half the punish¬ 
ment was for my mother, for she loved him with 
an idolatrous passion. I learned that Mr. Col¬ 
chester had dissipated all of my mother’s for¬ 
tune, except the house, which reverted to me. 

“ As I did not mean to study a profession, I 
left college and obtained a situation that enabled 
me to live at home. I proposed to ray mother 
that she should discard Mr. Colchester, and pro-^ 
raised to take care of her and her child. At first 
I think she inclined favorably toward it; but she 
bad not the courage to put it into execution; 
and I question if she would have had the firm¬ 
ness to endure it. At last we came to an open 
rupture. He quarreled with me—I nothing loth, 
perhaps—and went off in high dudgeon, taking 
mother and Ralph with him; but in three months 
she came home with her child. He had left her 
penniless at a boarding-house, and she had sold 
part of her clothes to enable her to return. 

“We had some months of peace. I don’t know 
that I can make you understand my mother; she 
was very sweet and gentle, extremely anxious to 
do right, but fatally irresolute. She could not 
take a decided step, or, having taken it, could 
not keep in the path; and when her husband 
began to plead for forgiveness in his frantic 
way, beg for an interview, and make the most 
passionate protestations of love, she listened, 
and inclined to yield. I think some women are 
so curious in this respectr I used to wonder if 
she could love him after all that had passed; 
but T honestly believe she did, and also that she 
thought she could save him. When I found my 
opposition was rendering her really unhappy, 
I reluctantly consented that he should come. I 
told him that while- he behaved himself he 
should have a home, and made him promise 
he would never take ray mother away again. 


His abjectncs9 made me despise him more than 
ever. 

“There followed upon this three miserable 
years—and then ho had the grace to die; but 
during that time he had worn my mother into a 
helpless invalid. In spite of this, \ve had some 
blessed days afterward. I can’t explain it to 
3 V 0 U, but she always seemed to me more like a 
sister than a mother. She was so little and de¬ 
pendent, so grateful and fond, and kept that 
girlish beauty to the very latest day of her life. 
It is more than ten years since she died, and 
yet it only seems like yesterday, when I think 
of her. That took up all my youth; her love 
1 had been everything to me, and the care of her 
one of the sweetest duties of my life. 

“ Ralph was nearly fifteen—a fair, handsome 
boy. She had commended him to my care, 
bound me by promises willingly given—but, oh! 
so difficult to execute. He had the weakness 
and clinging love of his mother, and the wicked¬ 
ness of his father—but he was always so re¬ 
pentant. He would cry, and kiss me like a girl 
when matters had gono wrong with him, and 
make the most solemn promises of amendment ; 
but they were all straws when the time of trial 
came. Because I had never been able to love 
him thoroughly, I was the more anxious and 
conscientious. I ^ave him a good education; 
he was very quick, and I think really talented— 
and theft procured for him a situation in a store. 
But he was always in trouble, and in debt. For 
my dear mother’s sake I endured until long after 
patience was exhausted; and at last, when lie 
was twenty-one, I insisted that he should depend 
on his own exertions; for once his tears and 
protestations were of no avail. It has troubled 
me sorely since; and yet, under any circum¬ 
stances, I might not have been able to prevent 
what occurred. 

“I had already begun my busincss^icro, and 
it was prospering, though I spent much of my 
time in New York. One day the news burst 
upon me in a chilling, paralyzing manner, that 
Ralph had committed a skillful and astounding 
forgery, and realized by it the sum of ten thou¬ 
sand dollars. The gentleman whose name he 
had used was a well known and influential per¬ 
son, a man of the sternest integrity. Ralph had 
once been in his employ. I went to him imme¬ 
diately and offered to make good the loss; but 
he would not take my money, neither would lie 
withdraw the threatened prosecution. 

“ ‘Wardleigh,’ he said to me, ‘this brother of 
yours is a scamp. If you let him go now, he 
will try it again; and I, for one, will not so de¬ 
feat the ends of justice. As your names arc 
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dissimilar, tho shame and annoyance for you \ among a thousand—he had grown so much more 
will be brief; and ho will be safer in a State ) like my mother. His face, always delicate, was 
prison than out of it. He cannot long elude J now thin; his fair, curling hair, his smile, aud 
the authorities.’ > the wistful expression of the eyes, were so like 

“That was all I could do; but my dead mothers > her, that at first it struck me dumb. I will not 
face haunted me continually. Had I been pa- j rehearse all of that scene. Suffice it to say that 
tient and judicious ? > he and an accomplice, hiding in a low resort, 

“Two weeks after this, before they had dis- ! had procured a dead body and robed it in his 
covered his hiding-place, Ralph Colchester was * clothes, placing it one night where it would soon 
found drowned in the East river, quite up town. < be discovered. He laughed over the trick as an 
The face was decomposed—mutilated, in fact;! excellent joke. Then they had left the city, and 
but his clothes and his handkerchief wero \ rioted on the money while it had lasted. He 
marked with his name in full; the light hair i was destitute now, and came to me for aid. I 
was harsh and wiry, I thought—unlike his soft j could see that dissipation had made sad inroads 
locks; but the water might have made it so. I \ upon his fragile system, which he inherited from 
buried him; and I will confess that I was un- > our mother. God only knows what a struggle 
feignedly thankful to have that tho end of the j there was in my heart between pity and a sense 
sad drama. And then I felt free. The relief 5 of justice—for I will confess to you that it seemed 
was so great that I could hardly believe ihyself > right for mo to deliver him up to the law that 
at first. I wonder if it was wrong! ! he had outraged and exulted in eluding; only 

“I called on Mr. Grayson again, and tried to \ the thought was so horrible and unbrotherly— 
persuade him to take the ten thousand dollars > for my mother’s sake I couldn’t have done it. 
from me, but lie utterly and magnanimously \ He plead so, too; he promised amendment, and 
refused. Ho was so kind and friendly that my \ that he would never trouble me again; so I gave 
heart is filled with gratitude whenever I think j him five hundred dollars, and bade him keep 
of him. After this everything went on prosper- ? away from me as he valued his liberty. But 
ously with me; and at length I met you. j the brightness of my life seemed to vanish; the 

“I had dreamed but rarely about love and > old, vague dread and apprehension came back, 
marriage hitherto. In fact, my burdensome* “I remember your sister, Kate, rallying me 
cures had precluded all ideasfof such enjoyment. ; upon my grave looks, and the unspoken solici- 
No darksome shadow stood in my way.now; I \ tude your mother showed. I almost felt as if I 
could fill my life with whatever joys I chose. I < had no right to you; but you were so sweet, so 
l earned that my heart was still young and warm; J fond, and then I had never loved you half so 
that it had human needs and desires; that its ! much before. I kept my secret, and all went 
depths and tenderness had not all been lavished \ well, though I felt as if a frightful phautom 
upon my mother. I loved you, but you don’t •> stood at my elbow, ready to cloud your joy as 
know all that means, Clyde.” well as mine—and that was what I could not cn- 

“ Yes, I do, now*,” she replied, quietly, nest- > dure. Whatever I might have to bear, I wanted 
ling closer to him. > your way bright.” 

“I never, for a moment, thought of dimming \ “So thoughtful for me even then,” she mur- 
your glad, young life with this miserable story. \ mured. 

When I gave you bits of my mother’s history, | “We have been very happy,” and his deep 
they were always of the brightest. You had \ voice trembled. “I think we shall be again, 
been cared for so tenderly, that I meant all \ From that time I never heard from my brother 
your days with mo should be as full of happi- j until the day on which my cousins left us. Then 
ness and sunshine as I could crowd them. Ah! > I received a note, a mere scrawl, begging me 
what, foolish dreams they w r ere—as if I could be > to meet him that night at a certain spot he ap- 
far-siglited like a God! j pointed, at twelve. He had been ill, or he would 

“Ten days before that on which I was to 5 not have troubled me again.” 
claim you, I was alone in my office, finishing) “Oh! I see it all!” she cried; “and I thought 
up a pile of business letters, the door opened J you so cold, so little interested in all pertaining 
slowly, aud some one entered with a hesitating j to me—that was the beginning of all my pain 
step. I heard it close again, and turned—and \ and doubt.” 

the sight took every atom of strength from my j “Was it?” Ho sat her upoi£ his knee, and 
body. Could the dead rise from their graves!” ^ scanned her with a sad, but tender smile. **I 
“Your brother!” Clyde gasped. \ fancied that night you went away vexed. 1 did 

“les, my brother. I should have known him not dare to follow you. Oh, Clyde! I was so 
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thoroughly wretched! I had said before that 
if he came again, I would deliver him up to 
justice. What wap I to do? To yield, was to lay 
myself open to this harassing torment so long 
as we both lived. I was too much perplexed to 
talk, and I was planning how to slip out of the 
house unnoticed. I know now it would have 
been wiser to let it go by and wait a second 
summons; but that night I could only resolve to 
go; and because I could not explain all to you, 
I was afraid to be questioned—it was so diffi¬ 
cult to determine upon any course; so I made 
my writing an excuse, and formed all manner 
of wild plans, but always with the thought that 
I must go out to meet him. 

“1 went up stairs, as Bridget said. I had an 
errand to the spare chamber. Then I returned 
to the library and waited until the appointed 
time, when I stole softly out of the kitchen- 
door. Ralph was there before, w aiting for me. 
I w as stern and unyielding at first, for it was 
the same old entreaty and promises. I told him 
that it was quite impossible to depend on his 
word; and thus supplying his wants seemed to 
make me an accomplice of what had gone be¬ 
fore. I can’t tell you half of what he said. A 
time or two he flung his arms around my neck, 
and it was all I could do to shake him off.” 

“ That was what I saw,” Clyde interrupted; 
“and I couldn’t understand what you were 
doing.” 

“Poor child! You did have pretty strong 
evidence for your case, we must admit. Well, 
I ended by giving Ralph thirty-five dollars—it 
was all the money I had with me; and I vowed 
solemnly to him then that if he would find em¬ 
ployment, I would keep his secret; but just so 
sure as he came to me again I should inform 
against him. 

“I could see that ho was very angry. Ilis 
haggard face took on a fiendish expression; but 
I never dreamed that lie could or w’ould work 
me such an injury, though he swore that I 
should repent my ‘cursed selfishness,’ as he 
termed it. Then I hurried back to the house. 
My temples were throbbing with pain, and every 
nerve was excited to torture. I couldn’t tell 
whether I had been right or wrong, cruel, or 
only just. I longed for a little peace and rest, 
and fearful of lying aw r ake the rest of the night, 
I took a few drops of an opiate. I suppose I 
must have gone to sleep immediately. What did 
I say when you w’oke me?” 

“ *1 won’t give you another dollar, Pvalph. I 
am making a villain of myself, too.’ ” 

“Just what T had said to him. I cannot de- 
f^ibe the horror that seized me, Clyde. No 


\ wonder I did strange things that night, and the 
! next morning. I was w ild w’lth apprehension, 
j and a secret consciousness that I ought to tell 
| just what I knew and suspected. Yet I believed 
j the story would sound utterly improbable to an- 
s other person, and be likely to place me in a most 
S uncomfortable position. I was half distracted." 
j “And no one to comfort you!” Clyde put h« v 
j arms around his neck with a little sob. 

| “But I’m glad I never knew until to-day what 
| you thought.” 

j “It makes me hate myself—it was so criv!, 
iso unjust!” 

\ “And yet quite natural. I did not know I 
i was placing myself before you in such a light.” 
| “But Rulph—and the end?” 

j “He was seized with a fever, and never went 
\ out of his room after that night. But he would 
s not 'believe he was going to die until this afler- 
i noon; though the landlady of the lodging-house 
> —a sort of low place it is—told mo the doctor gave 
him up a W’eek ago. And he know of the trial, 
! too—but not until the very last moment would he 
confess. His deposition was sent up to the court¬ 
house just after I left, and a request that I 
w T ould come to him.” 

“And the whole story is known!” Clyde ex¬ 
claimed, with sensitive pride. 

“No. We will give him credit for that gene¬ 
rosity at the last. He had been passing under 
an alias—it didn’t do for him to use his own 
name, you know; and he never made mention 
of the relationship between us. So there was a 
little good left in him. He said, in his confes¬ 
sion, that he owed me a grudge, and that he 
went at midnight and set fire to the building. 
He gained entrance by false keys, and lighted 
it in several places, to make the destruction 
more rapid and complete. Yet I hope ho re¬ 
pented at the last.” 

“What did he say to you?” Clyde asked, in a 
low r , aw'esome tone. 

“He was past much talking; so I sat there 
beside him, holding his hand, and watching 
him. He begged me to kiss him after awhile 
and forgive him—I think it was all in earnest, 
then; and he looked so fearfully like poor, 
sw r eet mother. At last they are all at rest—I 
shall never be troubled again. No matter now*, 
my darling, the bitter time has been lived 
through, and we have come to a clear path. 
Will you forgive me for bringing such a shadow 
upon your bright life?” 

“ There is nothing for me to forgive,” she said, 
clearly. “You have been patient, and generous, 
and long suffering, w’hile I was full of distrust 
and petty fancies. I deserve every pang I 
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brought upon myself; I ought to have suffered < 
twice the torment.” < 

“You are an unreasonable little body, Clyde,” ■ 
he said, with his old, fond smile. “I think now \ 
Mary’s supper must be ready for us—shall we 

g»''” | 

She was so proud of him, then, so glad and > 

happy to be his wife. She had never done him > 
half justice before, but she would make rare • 
amends in the time to come. \ 

“I don't see how you could have been so good 
and so merciful to him,” she said, stopping sud- 

denly, “and to forgive him-” j 

“ ‘I say untQ you not seven times only, but j 
seventy times seven.’ ” Prescott Wardleigh’s l 
voice was very sweet and solemn. “And it was • 
partly for my dear mother’s sake.” j 

Clyde Wardleigh would not have exchanged J 
her husband for a throne and a kingdom. ! 

It was a little marvel to the townspeople that J 
Mr. Wardleigh should give his enemy decent, 
and Christian burial, when there was a public \ 
place for all euch miserable wretches. Why it \ 
v. as, Clyde alone knew'. 


Mr. Dean surprised him by a call. “Mr. 
Wardleigh,” said he, frankly, “I want you to 
shake hands with me. I thought I was doihg 
my duty, but I confess I misjudged you terribly. 
You are too truly noble to hold enmity against 
any one.” And so the two men became 
friends. 

Clyde and her husband made the promised 
visit home; and the quiet house was roused to 
an unusual state of excitement. Kate declared 
it was quite like a story-book. But the cool and 
tranquil Emily was, one day, moved out of her 
serene mood. 

“I declare, Clyde,” she said, warmly, “you 
are as foolish as if you were in the first week of 
your honey-moon.” 

“Our moon is not for a month, but for a life¬ 
time, Emmie,” she answered; and then she 
turned her smiling face toward the window, for 
some quick tears sprang to her eyes at a past 
remembrance. 

Prescott Wardleigh saw the smile and the 
tears, and answered them without a word. 


A GREETING. 

BT A. r. ADAMS. 


We send thee greeting from afar, 

Where empire finds her morning star, 
And day-light hides her glittering car. 
Behind the Western sea. 

Though lakes and rivors roll betwoen, 
Aud time and distance intorvouo, 

And thy green slmdes no more are seen; 
Still thou art dear to me. 

Thy mossy moors, and rocky hills; 

Thy cooling springs, and pebbly rills, 
And each bright sjK)t that memory fills, 
Beloved shall ever be. 


For not n bird that wings its way 
O'er mountain pine and meadow gay, 

Or sweetly chants its evening lay. 

But brings some thought of thee. 

And sadly sweet tho thought doth swell. 
When memory wakes the rising knell. 
Which, to tho mourning heart, doth tell 
Of loved ones passed away. 

But Hope, still pointing up on high, 

Bids Faith, on seraph pinions, fly 
To that bright world beyond the sky, 
Where shines otcrnal day. 


LINE S. 


BT SKTTIK BOOltK. 


Axothxr friend has gone— 

. Gone to the spirit land; 
Another ouo has joined 
That bright, celestial bond. 
Another mound appears, 
Beneath the willow’s shade; 
Within tho silent tomb 
Auotbor form is laid. 

Another friend has passed 
To brighter realms almvp; 
Another soul drinks in 
Tho joy of God's dear Ioto. 


$ Another eye bath seen 

J The IIeav’nly “ bright beyond f 

< Another voice chants praise, 

j A Saviour loved and found. 

< Anothor friend has gone 

\ From busy scenes of life; 

i Gore from its toll and woe, 

s Gone from its weary strife; 

\ Gone to eternal mansions, 

\ Gone to the land of rest; 

\ Cone to celestial brightness, 

i To dwoll among the blest. 
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DY JOSIAH A 

Dear Mr. Peterson 

I aint ashamed to say I wuz proud to 
see my name printed out in ure magazeen. But 
I wuzent goin to act foolish about it, and I hcv 
wore the same cloze, and slep in the same bed, 
jest ez if nothin had happend. I like ure maga¬ 
zeen more and more: that pictchur in the last one, 
of that little girl, is jest about as pretty as any 
thing I ever saw. I like children, clean chil¬ 
dren first rate, and I hcv tried to do my duty 
by hisen. But. step mothers hev a pretty hard 
r?w to hoe, tho I don’t komplane. Tirzah, and 
Thomas Jefferson, are ez good ez tliey’r everage, 
Tirzah is dredful sentimental, thats what spiles 
her mostly; and Thomas Jefferson thinks he 
knows more than his father, that’s his greatest 
failin. He is dredful big feelin, he is seventeen 
years old, he wears a stove pipe hat, and is tryin 
to raise a moustash, it is now jest about ez long 
as the fuzz on cotton flanel and most az white. 
He goes to Jonesvillo to high school, but he 
comes home Saturdays, and then he and Tirzah 
quarels all day, jest ez brothers and sisters will. 
4Vkat agravates him the worst, is to kail him 
bub, and she dont kali him eny thing else, un¬ 
less she forgets herself. 

He Beems to think it is manly to hev doubts 
about religeen—I put him through the kata- 
kism, and thought he wuz sound, but he seems 
to think it is manly to argue about free moral 
agency, and fereordination, and predestination, 
and his father is jest fool enough to argue with 
him. Sez he, last Saturday sez ho, “Father if it 
wuz settled beyend question six or seven thou¬ 
sand years ago, that I wuz goin to be lost, what 
good duz it do fur me to squirm ? and if it wuz 
settled I wuz goin to be saved, how be. I goin to 
help myself?’* sez he “I believe we kant help 
ourselves, what wuz ment to happen, will hap¬ 
pen.” Before his father had time to speak, 
Josiah is a slow spoken man, Tirzah spoke up— 

“But” sez she “If it wuz settled six or seven 
thousand years ago that I should take your new 
Jockey Club, and hair oil, and use em all my¬ 
self, why then I shall.” 

“Tirzah” sez he “If you should touch em, it 
wuz foreordained from creation, that you would 
get dreadfully hurt.” he spoke kinder mild and 
low; he hez heard sum minister talk so. But I 
spoke up then fur the first time; sez I “U see 
Thomas J that u hev moral agency enuff in 
karnel things, sez I, kum to filing, u hcv moral 


.LBN’S WIPE. 

agency enuff, or immoral agency.” now sez I, “ I 
wunt hear another wurd from u, sez I “u, 
Thomas J, are a young fool, and u Josiah Allen 
are an old one,” now sez I “go to the barn, for 
I want to mop.” They started; it aint often I set 
up, but when I do, I will be minded, and they 
know it. 

Tirzah ez I sed is dredful sentimental: I dont 
know reely which side she took it from, tho I 
mistrust that Josiah if he had eny encourage¬ 
ment would act kinder spooney, but Samantha 
Allen, whose maiden name wuz Smith, is not the 
woman to encourage any kind of foolishness. I 
remember when we wuz first engaged lie kallcd 
me once a “little angel”! I jest looked at him 
kamly, and sez I, “I weigh two hundred and 4 
pounds.” I didnt multiply any more wurds with 
him, but he didn’t kali me so again, I guess ho 
thought two hundred and 4 pounds, would muke 
a pretty hefty angel. 

Ez I sed, sentiment aint my stile, and I obo- 
minate all kinds of shams and phraseoligees. 
Now to the tabel u dont ketch me making cx- 
kuses, I shud feel mean as pusley if I did; once 
in a while when I hev partikuler kompuny—and 
my cookin turns out bad, I kinder turn tho kon- 
versation at the tabel, on to the sufferins of our 
fourfathers in thp Revolution, how they et thiere 
katrige boxes and shu lether, and I tell u after 
talkin about eatin lether, most eny kind ov kake 
seems tender. 

But befere I git thro taukin about sentiment 
I must tel u Mr Editor, about a peece of poetry 
I found the other day. Miss Jones giv me sum 
choise mush melon Beeds, and I put em into 
Jo9iahs tin trunk, where he keeps a lot of old 
papers, and when I went to shetthe kuver down, 
this piece of paper hung out, and so I red it. it 
was sined Almina, Arazina. and I nu in a minute 
it wuz Betsey Babbet, fur that is the name she 
rites under, she rites the poetry fbr the Jones- 
ville Gimlet, she used to write fer the opposition 
paper, the Jonesville Augur, but the editor of 
the Gimlet, a long haired chap, lost his wife, a 
fu munths ago, and sense that, she has turned 
Democrat and rites for his paper stiddy. She is 
a gaunt sepulchral lookin female ez u often sec, 
and of all the sentimental critters I ever did sec, 
she is the sentimentalest; her eyes are rolled up 
in her hed, and I dont believe u kud squeeze a 
laugh out of her with a cheeze press, she thinks 
she tauks dredful proper—she alwaze 6ez “I 
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wuz cameing past” insted of “I wuz comeing” j 
and “I hev saw” insted of “I hey seen.” I dont' 
no much about .graraar, but kommon sense goes 
a good waze. It appeers Josiah went with her ! 
a fu times after his wife died, a forth of July or ! 
so, and 2 or 3 kamp meetins. This poetry wuz J 
directed over the top ov it, “To Josier,” and j 
seemed to be rote about the time we wuz mer- : 
ried, this wuz the wa it red.— 1 

I 

TO JOSIER. ! 

Josier I the talo liavo hum \ 

With rigid car, and streemin oye } 

I 6aw from rao that u did turn ] 

I never nu the reason why 

Oh Josier 

It seemed ez if I must expier. 

Why did you, oh why did u bio 
Vpon my life ov snowy sleet, 

The sparks of luv to fiercest glo, 

Then turn a damper on the heat? 

Oh Josier 

It seems ez if I must expier. 

I saw thoo earning down the street. 

She by uro side in bunnet bloo, 

The stuns that grated ’neoth thy feet. 

Seemed crunchin on my vitals too. 

Oh Josier! 

It seemed ez if I must expier. 

I hiw thoo washin sheep, last nite, 

On the bridgo I stood with marbel brow, 

The water raged, thou klosped it tight. 

I sighed, sliud both he drowned now 

I thought Josier! 

Oh happy sheep to thus expier. 

Oh 8hud a kruil hemlock treo, 

Fall the rong wa—and poerco thy hart. 

Oh hoary hemlock* Oh krush mo; 

No fomail then our solos shud part. 

Oh Josier! 

Mothinks twere sweet to thus oxpior. 

ALM1NA A BAZINA. 

I showed the poetry to Josiah that nite after 
he kum home, and told him I had red it. he 
looked dredful shamed to think I hed seen it, 
and sez he “The persekution I underwent frem 
that fcmail never kan be told” sez he “ She fairly 
hunted me down, I hadnt no rest for the soles 
ov my feets” sez he “I thought one spell she 
wild marry me in spite of aul I kud do. without 
given me the benifit of law or gospel.” 

Sez I “Josiah Allen 1 shet up.” Sez I “Of 
aul the little kowardly things, a man ever done, 
k is goin round braggin about wimmins likin 
cm, and follerin of em up.” Sez I “Eny man 
that’l do that is little enuff to krawl thro a knot 
hole, without rubbin his kloze” Sez I “I dare 
sa u made her think the moon rose in ure 
hed, and set in ure heels” sez I “I dare ea u 
akted foolish enuff round her to sicken a snipe, 
and if u make fun ov her now to pleeze me, I let 
u no, u hav got holt of the rong individuel.” 
“Now” sez I “Go to bed, I wont hav u round in 


my wa.” He gethered up his shuz and stokius, 
and started of to bed, and I kontinude with my 
wurk, in peece. 

But I gess Josiah wuz about rite, tlio I wud- 
dent enkourage him by lettin him sa a wurd on 
the subject, for I alwaze make it a rule to stand 
up for my own sekt. But when I beer her taulc 
about the Editor of the Gimlet, I kan beleevc 
most eny thing of Betsy Babbet. She kum in 
beer 1 da last weak, and sez she 

“Miss Allen, I wuz cameing down past, and I 
Lhot I wud kali and let u sco the last number of 
the Gimlet; there is a peece in it konsernin the 
tariff, that stirs mens soles.” and she handed 
out tho paper to me, folded so I kuddent seo eny 
thing but a peece of poetry by Almina Arazina, 
I nu what she wanted ov me and so I sot down 
and rod it. sez she 

“Reed it uudibel if u pleeze. especialy the 
preshus remarks over it, it is such a feest for 
me to set and lieer it rehersed by a musikal 
voice” So I red 

“It is seldom indeed that wc hey the privi¬ 
lege of presentin our reeders with a poem which 
embodies such tru fervor and such devine afia- 
tus, as the touchin poem we subjoin, we arc 
sure our fare kontributor will yet bekum famus. 
We are sure a proud and admivin kountry will 
yet karve the name of Almina Arazina, upon tho 
lofty and magestik pinakel ov fames towerin 
pillow. Yet we wud suggest to the fare riter, 
that she shud Beware, and not let her 2 sensativ 
fcclins prey on her, and by there gnawin make 
her morbid. And she kud study such riters as 
SylvanuB Cobb, and Tuppcr, with profit both to 
herself and to them. Wc arc sure that every 
hart that is to borry the touebin wurda ov the 
poem, “wadin thro sorrows surf’ will deeply 
realize—and bo profoundly touched and melted, 
by the sublime mecnin of tho poem, but we will 
not keep the literary and iuteligent reeders of 
tho Gimlet, eny longer from the choice intclek- 
tual feest.” Ed 

aiTSHINS OF TII E SOLE 

BY ALMINA ARAZINA. 

“ Oh let who wiU- 
Oh let who kan— 

Be tied unto, 

A horrid man. 

Give mo my yonth— 

My freedom wild— t 
Truly am I, 

Sweet freedoms child. 

Tims ped I oro 
My hart was touched, 

Thu-- sod I ere, 

My feel ins gushed. 

But oh a ehange 
Hath swept oer mo , 
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she “u may az well try to tic up Niagara, with 
a piece ov nettin cord; as to tie up tho feclins 
ov an ardent sole.” 

Sez I “which makes the most noise,” sez I. . 
“A three inch brook or a ten footer? which m 
the tearer?” sez I, “which is the roarer?” sez 1. 
Sez I “deep waters run stillest.” Sez I 14 1 l>/v 
no faith in feelins that stalk round in publik in 
mourning weeds. I hev no faith in such mourn¬ 
ers,” sez I. 

“Oh” sez she “kold praktikal bein, u no me 
not.” Sez she we are sundered as fur apart, as 
if u sot on the North pole, and I sot on the South 
pole, unkongenial bein, u no me not. 

“I may not no u, Betsey Babbet,”sez I, “But 
I do no decency, and no munney wud tempt 
me to rite such stuff az that poetry, and Bend it 
to a^widower, with twins.” 

“Wo kindred soles” sez she “soar above 
such petty feelins, we soar above em” sez she. 

44 What do u think ov it?” sez she, as I stopped i 44 1 aint much of a soarer” sez I 44 and I dont 
re&din. 1 lookt rite at her a minit, with a ma- l pertend to be, and to tell u tho truth” sez I “1 
gestik look. She is a humbly critter. She haz j am glad I aint.” 

got high cheek bones, and her eyes nro little, \ “The Editor ov this paper” sez she, and she 
and sot way back in her hed. and in spite ov ! grasped it off ov the Btand, and folded it up and 
her false teeth, and false curls, she is a humbly J presented it at mo like a spear, “The Editor ov 
critter. I looked at her a minitc, and she sot J this paper is a kindred sole, he aprechiatos me, 
and twisted her long yellow bunnet strings, and j he understands me, and will not our names” stz 
then I spoke out, and sez I j she 44 our united names, in the pages ov tills 

44 Aint the Editor of the Gimlet, a widower \ very paper, go down to posterity togathcr?” 
with a pair of twins?” “Yes” sez slio. J Then sez I, drove out ov all patience with her, 

“Then” sez I “If tho man aint a fool, hc’l \ “I wish u wuz there now, both ov u, I wish,” 
think u arc one.” ! sez I lookin keenly at her, I wish u wuz both in 

“Oh” sez she, and she dropt her bunnet- j posterity now.” She started off hum, and I 
strings, and klasped her long bony bands to- j haint seen her sense, it aint often I giv my 
gather in her brown kotten gloves. mind, but when I do, it is unbiased, straight 

“Oh” sez she “we ardent soles of genus hav \ way ov the cloth, but I hev rote more than I 
feelins u kold praktikal naturs no nothin ov; j had any idee ov and I will stop, by sining my- 
and they must gush out in poetry or bust.” Sez \ self, ures truly. Josiah Allen's Wife. 


AVbillows sweep | 

Tho “deep blue see”. j 

A voice—a form < 

Did I then saw . ) 

An arrer flu \ 

My hart is raw. j 

His Argus eyo < 

Mcthinks I see; J 

Oh blessed lot \ 

To dwell with ho. ) 

His pardner lies j 

Beneeth the turf ) 

He's wadin now < 

In sorrows surf \ 

Ilis twins, tho j 

Uttlo cherub creators, \ 

Kan wipe the toers l 

From off his footers. \ 

Oh sweet lot, worthy \ 

Angol risen; 0 

To wipe the toers \ 

From eyes liko hison. \ 


A NOVEMBER WALK. 

BY ELLIS YETT. 


A leaden sky is overhead, 

A sodden plain below; 

And sombre hemlocks moaning war© 
Their branches to and fro. 

The hills stretch black against tho sky— 
The cold, sad, gloomy hills; 

And owls begin their dreary hoot 
In tho old ruined mills. 

And fiir to East and far to West 
Stretches the plain; and lone, 

Far to the South, stretches the sea, 

With its dreary monotone. 

And bleak, and dark, and desolate 
Night settles down on all; 


And the wind moans through the darkness, 
To the night-bird’s dreary call. 

And here, beside the mined mills, 

Where gloomy hemlocks wave, 

And the hills stand like sad mourners, 

Over a new-made grave. 

Here, in tho cold, dark shadows, 

I’ll lay the old lovo by; 

Til trample down old memories. 

Until they rot and die. 

And the sod will grow green o’er them, 
And when she comes some day, 

The love she has scorned and slighted, 

Shall have vanished all away. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 


It was a lovely May afternoon, close upon the 5 
region of twilight; and a pleasant western city 5 
was bathed in a flood of red sunlight as the 
illuminator went down upon the lake, as though < 
for an evening bath, and sun and water seemed \ 
to mingle in a manner that was at once pic- ; 
turesque and promiscuous. \ 

There were a great many pleasant houses all j 
through the broad streets; but few that had such j 
a thorough home look as the substantial dwell- \ 
ing, which a middle-aged gentleman was just 
entering with a latch-key. It was rather a l 
plain, but spacious house, with rooms on each < 
side of the entrance-hall, which, as the door \ 
was opened, presented an appearance of great ? 
comfort and neatness. \ 

Samuel Maythorne, Esq., as people delighted \ 
in calling him—“plain Samuel Maytliornej” as < 
he delighted in calling himself, and, as far as ! 
outward appearance went, hcVas very plain— \ 
w as a very good and a very useful man, whom \ 
old ladies in spectacles pronounced “one of the i 
salt of the earth.” He was “a self-made man,” j 
which means, that he w r ent about the country < 
barefoot in his early days, and knew little of j 
the polite arts, until lie found himself a clerk 5 
in somebody’s store, when he took to improving < 
at such a wonderful rate that it seemed impos- \ 
siblc to tell where he would stop. lie made a | 
fortune, of course; and w r as now the proprietor j 
of this comfortable home, and a charming w r ifc, S 
w hom he had married in his younger days, and > 
who was just what the better half of such a man j 
ought to be. I 

Almost the only flaw in Mr. Maythorne’s cha- * 
racier was a dreadful propensity to tease, and ' 
a keen relish for fun, whether legitimate or ] 
otherwise. His remarkably benevolent coun- \ 
tenance remained unchanged in its amiability, \ 
while the victims of his jokes w'ere writhing in \ 
impotent rage. \ 

On tho afternoon in question, Mr. Maythorne i 
glanced inquiringly up the stairs, and toward 5 
an end room on the first floor, that was usually \ 
denominated “the sitting-room;” but meeting \ 
110 other eyes in these optical excursions, he 1 
called, “Minerva!” in an injured sort of way, 
that brought an exceedingly pleasant, round j 
face, with bright black eyes, to the door of the < 
sitting-room. The face, however, looked out ■ 
204 


with rather a mischievous expression of appre¬ 
hension, as though the master of the house were 
not quite safe to approach.' 

“Well,” said Mr. Maythorne, seeing that the 
face remained stationary, “this is a pretty re¬ 
ception from the wife of my bosom, after being 
down at the w harf all day. Even Bridget does 
better than this, for she alwmys bustles about 
when she sees me, and says, ‘Here comes the 
man that pays the rint!’ ” 

Mrs! Maythorne, thus reproached, advanced 
rather cautiously into the hall; and when with in 
get-at-able distance, was immediately pounced 
upon by Mr. Maythorne, and rewarded wkh 
rather a startling kiss. It was his custom to 
inform her, every day, that she had never looked 
so pretty in all her life, an hallucination on tho 
part of Mr. Maythorne that quite reconciled his 
wdfe to growing old. 

Mrs. Maythorne was, in spite of her forty 
years, a remarkably attractive woman—and a 
very pleasant contrast, outwardly, to her hus¬ 
band. He was tall, and lank, and somewhat 
ungainly in figure; w'hile she was rather short 
and plump, and so bright and energetic, that 
she was a sort of human sunbeam. Mr. Muy- 
thorno was as lover-like and demonstrative as 
though he had been married one year instead 
of twenty; and Mrs. Maythorne was considered 
a very happy and amiable woman. She had 
her little trials, though; one of which was an 
inclination of Mr. Maythornc’s to fill the house 
to overflowing with people, whom it was neither 
a pleasure nor a profit to entertain—another 
was that dreadful vice of teasing. 

Very much to her surprise, on this occasion, 
Mr. Maythorne, after administering a shaking 
as a sort of antidote to the kiss, very amiably 
produced a letter, with his wife’s name on 
the envelope, and handed it to her without tho 
slightest circumlocution. Such unusual con¬ 
duct was rather astonishing, as Mr. Maythorne 
seldom delivered up letters without a multitude 
of exasperating hints, and doubts, and contra- 
dictftns, and teasing displays of the longed-for 
missives; and sometimes an actual fit of pouting 
was necessary to obtain possession of them. 

The letter was a very pleasant one; and Mrs. 
Maythorne had read it, and commented upon 
it, and w as pouring out her husband’s tea, wlien 
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he suddenly inquired, “Would you like another 
letter?*’ 

Mrs. Maythorne looked unutterable things as 
she received this second epistle; but Mr. May¬ 
thorne took his tea with perfect equanimity 
while she perused it. 

People flocked in, as usual, during the even¬ 
ing, for the Maythornes was a pleasant home to 
visit; and after the last guest had departed, Mr. 
Maythorne slowly remarked, 

“ Had it not been for that last terrible yawn, 
Minnie, I might have prevailed upon myself 
to hand you another letter; but as it is-” 

Mrs. Maythorne made an immediate assault 
upon the exasperating man; and after consider¬ 
able trouble, succeeded in getting possession of 
a fanciful-looking affair of a pale lilac color; 
and written with mauve ink. 

“ That’s Rcbie Baxter all over!” she exclaimed; 
“and scented, too, of course! W T ky does she 
cross her letters, 1 wonder? It is so ridiculously 
school-girlish.” 

“While you are reading your letter,” said 
her husband, “I will study the envelope, and 
tel^you the writer’s character.” 

Mr. Maythorne prided himself upon being an 
adept in this science; and presently he was 
holding forth as follows: 

“An impulsive character, with much refine¬ 
ment and sensitiveness; a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and a warm, affectionate heart, capa¬ 
ble of, and requiring, much love.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Maythorne, as she folded 
up the letter with an indescribable expression 
of countenance, “I will leave’ you to discover 
these virtues for yourself, when you see Miss 
Baxter, as she has written to propose a visit; 
and, as to the sensitive part, I advise you to be 
careful, for she faints on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion.” 

“I suppose she is quite young?” queried Mr. 
MaytKorne. 

“She was an old school-mate of mine,”replied 
his wife, with a smile. 

“Then,” said her husband, provokingly, “she 
must be going on to fifty. Don’t look indignant, 
Minnie, we are all going on to fifty; those of us, 
I mean, who are not fifty already.” 

“You can read the letter, if you like,” said 
Mrs. Maythorne, tossipg it at him. 

Mr. Maythorne arranged his eye-glass, and 
applied himself to the study of the delicate hie¬ 
roglyphics. 

“ Mjrbeloved Minnie,” said the hieroglyphics, 
M I hope you will not be surprised at my finally 
accepting your frequent and hospitable invitation 
to visit you in your beautiful and refined home.” 


j “ I never said it was ‘beautiful and refined,' *’ 

\ said Mrs. Maythtfrne, comically; “and I only 
; told her that, if she ever came in this direction, 

1 1 should be glad to seo her.” 
j “You know,” continued the letter, “that I 
\ have always had a delicate organization; ami 

< the doctor now advises a thorough change of 
j air. Not that I am in the least sickly, he says, 

( only delicate—you know that to be sickly is not 
! an agreeable idea to a young girl, I thought 
| of you at once, dear Minnie; you know that, at 
, school, I always leaned upon you as a kind, 

! elder sister, and your experience and good sense 
j were a great advantage to me, a thoughtless, 

| heedless child—almost a baby, I may say.” 

\ “Rebio Baxter,” said Mrs. Maythorne, im- 

> pressively, “is just six months younger than I 
i am; and as to her being ‘ a thoughtless, heed- 
\ less child,’ she was, at fourteen, the primmest 
| little old maid I ever saw! We have corrcs- 

< ponded occasionally, owing principally to Re- 
5 bie’s perseverance; but I am quite at a loss to 
\ know why I am to bo honored W’ith this visit.” 

\ “ Minnie,” said Mr. Maythorne, quite solemnly, 

S “I see a great deal of fun ahead.” 
j “It is more than I do,” replied his wife; “but 
! I think I see a great deal of trouble. However, 
\ 1 have not lived so long in a private hotel for 
\ nothing; and I really think that after those 

< twenty ministers-” 

i “Only nineteen, Minnie,” interrupted her 
| husband. 

“There might as well have been twenty,” 
retorted Mrs. Maythorne; “and they made trou- 
\ ble enough for sixty. Some were dyspeptic, 
! and some were bilious, and some were consump- 
\ tive—and different dishes had to be prepared 
j for nearly every one. I really thought Bridget 
would have given warning during that dreadful 
| week!” 

< To do Mrs Maythorne justice, she was always 

< ready to enter, heart and hand, into any good 

< work; and the entertaining of these poor country 
s ministers, during a convention, had been a posi- 
\ tive pleasure. But she liked to have Mr. May- 
{thorne fully realize the greatness of the under- 

> taking, and usually refused, at first, to do the 
? very thing she meant to do. 

S She now benevolently resolved to do the best 
j she could for the entertainment of Miss Baxter, 

< and prepared a comfortable room for her recep- 
ition; while she inwardly wondered what kind 
j of people she could ask to meet her. None of 
\ the “young fry” would care to come, and to iu- 
S vite the old fry would be an insult; the old 
; bachelors and widowers had a way of hovering 
i about the youngest girls, and Mrs. Maythorne 
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was quite at her wits’ end to know what was to > 
be done. j' 

The day arrived; and with it Miss Baxter, j 
and a sort of Noah’s ark, in the shape of a trunk \ 
that promised a long sojourn. Mr. Maythorne, \ 
who had politely escorted the lady from the j 
cars, blew his nose several times in a manner \ 
perfectly intelligible to his wife, during the rap- | 
turous greeting that Miss Rebie bestowed upon i 
her old school-mate, wham she danced about to \ 
such a degree that she seemed like a shifting \ 
kaleidoscope, and Mrs. Maythorne had some j 
trouble to determine how she looked. s 

She was obliged to confess that time had \ 
changed her very little; for having been deci- \ 
dedly antique at fourteen, she was now rather > 
juvenile at forty. The sharp features and an- j 
gular figure were very much the same, but gar- \ 
nished with an overpowering air of fashion and j 
affectation. Her hair was in the blowsy condi¬ 
tion so much in vogue, frizzed and screwed to 
the top of her head, and surrounded by a straw 
clam-slicll, under which a large pink rose was 
growing in the most unaccountable manner. A 
green bug on the other side seemed to have no 
connection with the rose. 

A chronic expression of liveliness on Miss 
Baxter’s features indicated the role she had 
marked out for herself; and Bhe began to be 
immediately delighted with all her friend’s sur¬ 
roundings. 

“It i3 perfectly charming!” she exclaimed, 
on reaching her room, as though a French bed¬ 
stead, with a snowy counterpane, and pretty 
toilet appendages, were things unknown to her. 
“I shall be as happy as the day is long in this 
enchanting room, Minnie. But what a nice 
man Mr. Maythorne is!—so kind and fatherly!” 

“Did you not expect to find him ‘nice?’” 
asked Mrs. Maythorne, struggling with her 
amusement at the idea of her husband’s seeming 
“fatherly” to Miss Rebie. 

“Of course, I did,” was the reply, “if you 
mean a clean collar and shirt-bosom; but you 
know what the word expresses with a school¬ 
girl? Everything that is desirable and praise¬ 
worthy.” 

This did not seem a very apt illustration, as 
Miss Rebie had had abundance of time, her 
friend thought, to forget school-girl phraseo¬ 
logy; but waiving the question, Mrs. Maythorne 
inquired politely after her guest’s health. 

“There is nothing in the world the matter 
with me,” replied Miss Baxter, in a sprightly 
manner; “but ma worries about me, you know, 
because I am the only girl, and scarcely trusts 
me the length of her noBe. It is quite wonderful 


how she let me come here; but I think she was 
a little troubled about Dr. Grimshaw—his visits 
got to be rather lengthy.” 

Mrs. Maythorne knew nothing of Dr. Grim¬ 
shaw, and it was, therefore, possible that Rebie 
was correct in her surmises—but she thought it 
hardly probable. 

Mr. Maythorne was so bent upon entertaining 
the guest in his own way, that his wife was 
several times obliged to admonish him by a 
severe look; and once he distinctly remarked, 

“My dear, what are you frowning at me for? 

I am sure I am not doing anything!” 

“How very funny!” giggled Miss Rebie, not 
imagining that she was at the bottom of the 
telegraphing. “Why, Mr. Maythorne, you are 
just like a school-boy!” 

“So I am,” he replied; “and as you are like 
a school-girl, we shall get along very well to¬ 
gether. I suppose you are aware that Mrs. 
Maythorne is fifteen years my senior? Or, has 
she not informed you of the fact?” 

Miss Baxter looked somewhat embarrassed, 
not quite understanding whether Mr. Maythorne 
was joking or not—he seemed so very Berieus; 
but his wife, with what he termed a “ferocious” 
look, came to the rescue by saying, 

“That would make you just five years old 
when we were married; but 1 do not imagine 
that this is of the slightest consequence to Miss 
Baxter.” 

“ Don’t speak of me as ‘ Miss Baxter,’ please!” 
exclaiificd the visitor, with a most engaging air. 
“My friends all call me ‘Rebie.’” 

“They are of the Quaker persuasion, I pre¬ 
sume,” said Mr. Maythorne, innocently. 

“Please remember, Mr. Maythorne,” con¬ 
tinued the lady, apparently not heeding the 
remark, “that I am always ‘Rebie* to you.” 

“And please remember,” returned Mr. May¬ 
thorne, gallantly, “that I am always ‘Samuel’ 
to you.” 

“Samuel Maythorne,” whispered his wife, on 
the first opportunity, “if you were ten years 
old, instead of fifty, and my son, instead of iny 
husband, I should certainly send you to bed.” 

“I am just as much obliged,” replied her 
husband, in the same tone, “for your good in¬ 
tentions, as though you had been able to put 
them in operation. Don’t get jealous of Miss 
Baxter—‘Rebie,’ I mean—I find her infinitely 
attractive. I wonder if she sings?” 

“Yes, like a peacock,” saul Mrs. Maythorne, 
smiling, as she approached Miss Rebic’s seat. 

V N ery soon after, Miss .^Baxter, with many 
gambols and flourishes, that some indiscrimi- 
nating person had once called “graceful/’ 
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mounted the piano-stool, and turned the piano > 
into an instrument of torture by the manner in ;> 
which she clawed out an accompaniment to an J 
ear-splitting song, of which the burden ran: j 

“Tis hard to steer botwccn the two!” j 

At the final screech, Mr. Maythorne professed | 
himself ^highly entertained, (as ho certainly j 
was,) and said it was a great pity that such ! 
music should be wasted on him. s 

“I suppose, then,” observed his wife, “that? 
I count for no one?” j 

“I am quite sure,” replied Mr. Maythorne, > 
comically, “that you liave not extracted the > 
enjoyment from this music that I have—all < 
persons, you know, cannot appreciate music < 
alike. I have been hoping that some one would i 
come in.” < 

So had Miss Rebic—but no ono came. \ 

In going up stairs for the night, Miss Baxter, < 
to show her great “delicacy of organization,” j 
attempted to faint, and fell heavily against Mr. j 
Maythorne, thereby nearly knocking him down \ 
stairs. Not caring to have the exploit repeated, ] 
he picked her up without ceremony, in spite of j 
some very decided kicking on the lady’s part, ] 
and conveyed her to her own door. ] 

“Really, sir,” said Miss Rebie, with a flushed j 
face, “I think that was altogether unnecessary.” j 
“I didn’t mind it in the least,” replied Mr. ; 
Maythorne, provokingly, “you are not much ; 
more than a musquito to carry; and if you arc ; 
not able' to waljc up stairs, we shall have to get 
you up some other way.” 

Now Miss Rebie would not have objected to 
being compared to a fairy, or even a child, in 
weight; but there was nothing poetical about a 
musquito—and she felt quite disgusted. 

Mrs. MaythoriJc quietly enjoyed the whole 
proceeding, and hoped that her husband’s im¬ 
pudence had nipped theso inconvenient faint¬ 
ing-fits in the bud. Mr. Maythorne, however, 
was obliged to swallow a severe Caudle lecture 
that night; his wife solemnly assuring him that 
his behavior was “perfectly outrageous!” 

“But, my dear,” he remonstrated, “you don’t 
seem to see that I feel it my duty to contribute 
my mite toward* making Miss Baxter’s visit 
pleasant for her. You arc only a woman, you 
know—and as long as there is no other gentle¬ 
man to pay her attention, the duty naturally 
devolves on me.” 

“I am sure I do not know what to do with 
her,” observed Mrs. Maythorne, hopelessly; 
“and there se^^ to be no prospect that any¬ 
thing will turn up for my relief.” 

Conning events do not always cast their 


shadows before; for, the next morning, Mis* 
Rebie declared herself unable to leave her bed— 
a conclusion which no one could possibly havo 
foreseen from her sprightliness the evening be¬ 
fore. 

Mrs. Maythorne was not in the least troubled; 
she knew Rebio of old, and among her pecu¬ 
liarities was that of making the most of every 
little ailment, having a particular fondness for 
the role of interesting invalid. So she arranged, 
as in duty bound, a most tempting little break¬ 
fast, to which the patient did ample justice; and 
after a reasonable time, she went to pay her a 
visit. 

Miss Rebie‘8 face was very much flushed, and 
she complained of being “dreadfully tired." 

“ I suppose you feel your journey a little,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Maythorne, “as you are not strong.” 

“There was a dreadful-looking woman,” said 
Miss Rebie, abstractedly, “who sat next me in 
the cars, muffled in, at least, three veils, for 1 
couldn’t see even the outline of her features. 
Do you suppose she had a death’s head for a 
face? She has haunted me all night.” 

“Suppose,” said Mrs. Maythorne, rather un¬ 
easily, “that I send for a doctor? A little 
medicine, perhaps.” 

“Don’t speak to me of doctors!” exclaimed 
Miss Baxter, excitedly; “I hate the whole race! 
There is nothing the matter with me—all that 1 
want is rest.” 

Mrs. Maythorne, however, thought differently, 
and felt very much puzzled how to act. Suddenly 
a bright, idea flashed into her mind, as she ^aid, 

“I think you would not object to my doctor, 
Rebie—he is a second or third cousin of ours, 
and a splendid fellow. A bachelor, too, and 
quite a ladies’ man; ho was, moreover, a sur¬ 
geon in the army, and came off w’ith great 
honors. Who knows, now, what you may do, 
if I send for Dr. Phelpson?” 

Miss Rebie was evidently “brought round,” 
for she 6aid, with a simper, “How you do run 
on, Minnie! But I believe married ladies 
always consider young girls fair game. If you 
think I ought to have a doctor, of course it is 
my duty to submit, as I am under your cure; 
but don’t tell him what I said about hating 
doctors, please.” 

Mrs. Maythorne assured her visitor that she 
would not speak of it—the more readily, as she 
saw that “ Rebie” particularly wished to have 
it mentioned. The next thing was to get Syd¬ 
ney Phelpson; and the idea of his surprise at 
such a queer-looking patient excited an amused 
smile. 

> For Miss Baxter was not prepossessing in her 
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sac-dc-nuit , and there was no poetical grace in 
her manner of reclining on her couch. She had 
a perched-up sort of look, and an unbecoming 
purple flush on her face, that, with her front 
hair braided in two little tails for frizzing, made 
up anything but an attractive picture. As she 
was really sick, however, and a little unsettled 
in mind, these facts quite escaped her notice; 
she could only take in the idea that a very 
agreeable and unmarried doctor was in pros¬ 
pect, on whose account this little indisposition 
seemed quite like a stroke of luck. 

Mr. Maythorne laughed when he received a 
request from his wife to call at Sydney Phelp- 
eon’s office, and send him up without delay. 

“Not dangerous, I hope?” said he, smiling, 
as he took up his hat. 

“I don’t know,” replied his wife, dubiously. 
“ Rebic’s appearance is certainly very peculiar.” 

“I can easily imagine that, under the circum¬ 
stances,” continued Mr. Maythorne, “as I do 
not suppose that a state of dishabille is becoming 
to Miss Baxter. However, I will drum up Syd, 
which I consider a very good move in the task 
of entertainment.” 

An hour later, perhaps, Miss Rebio encoun¬ 
tered the professional gaze of a pair of eyes that 
caused her small soul to shrink and collapse 
with a sense of utter insignificance. They were 
brown, clear, and searching, and seemed made 
on purpose to detect shame, and bring truth to 
light from the bottom of a well. A mischievous 
smile lurked in their depths—a rich, dark mus¬ 
tache keeping it in check about the mouth. 

Miss Baxter acknowledged Mrs. Maythorne’s 
introduction with an affected laugh, as she ob¬ 
served, with infantile simplicity, “ Do not give 
me anything dreadful, please! I have no talent 
whatever, for taking medicine. I remember 
that the last dose I took they held my nose and 
mouth, while the neighbors at the corner heard 
my screams, and sent in to know who was being 
murdered.” 

“Let us hope that you will do better now,” 
said Dr. Phclpson, quietly, regarding the curi¬ 
ous figure before him with amusement. “We 
do not give very severe doses in these days.” 

“That, of course, was not so very long ago,” 
replied Miss Rebic, a little tartly; for she was 
not pleased to have her childhood classed with 
the dark ages. 

The doctor bowed, and said nothing. He did 
not like Miss Rebie’s looks, in a professional 
way, and proceeded to question her upon her 
symptoms, which so shocked the sensitive dam¬ 
sel, that ehe stiffened herself out in a sudden 
fainting-fit. 


< “What did you do that for?” asked Dr. Phelp- 
son, quietly, when Miss Baxter, tired of the 
unexciting pause that attended her suspended 

; animation, slowly opened her eyes. “Are you 
subject to nervous twitchings?” 

Mrs. Maythorne thought that she could have 
safely answered, yes, as her whole deportment 
; was a nervous twitch; but the patient only gazed, 

: in a vacant way, at the questioner, and seemed 
incapable of any connected reply. 

“Now,” said the troubled hostess, as she fol¬ 
lowed her cousin into the lower hall, “what is 
it, Sydney?” 

\ “A mild form of lunacy, in one sense,” was 
\ the reply; “but in your sense, it is a slight 
\ attack of varioloid—very slight, I think, with 

< no apparent danger to the patient—but it docs 
| not improve her beauty. Better tell your friends 

to keep away from you for awhile.” 
s “This is dreadful!” gasped Mrs. Maythorne* 
s “Every one has such a horror of small-pox, that 
l we shall be shunned like the plague!” 

> “Who said anything about * small-pox ?’” 

j “Why, varioloid is certainly a species of 

> small-pox, Sydney.” 

j “So is man a ‘species’ of animal; but if T 
\ should call your respected husband a rhinoce¬ 
ros, or a monkey, I think you would be justly 
indignant. The best receipt I know of for 
s catching anything is to get thoroughly fright- 
\ ened, and then do all sorts of ridiculous things 
l on the strength of it.” 

j Mrs. Maythorne, however, was not the kind 
{ of woman to get “thoroughly frightened;” and 

> presently she returned to her guest, whom she 
| found in tears. 

> As soon as the doctor departed, Miss Rebic 
i remembered the two little tails, and wept. She 
\ had also surveyed herself in a hand-mirror, and 
l felt that ehe was frightfhl. 

> “Oh, Minnie!” she sobbed, “how could you 

> let me be seen when I am such a fright? It 
was really cruel of you!” 

> She spoke as though the doctor’s visit had 
| merely been a polite attention on his part; and 
j Mrs. Maythorne set to work to persuade her 
\ that it wa 9 because she was “such a fright’^that 
i he came. 

i Her face grew more swollen and inflamed 
j every hour; and finally, in great excitement, 
s Miss Baxter demanded to know what was the 
j matter with her. When informed, as gently a3 
\ possible, of the truth, she uttered a piercing 
j shriek, and fainted in the most genuine manner. 
| Mrs. Maythorne felt very for her; and 
? as soon as she recovered her senses, she said 
i kindly, “Do not be frightened, Rebie—Dr. 
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Phelpson says there is no danger if you follow 
his advice; and that you will soon be as well as 
any of us.” 

“It isn’t that,” sobbed Miss Rebie, “but, 
oh, Minnie! I shall lose every vestige of good 
looks—can’t you bandage my face up, or some¬ 
thing?” 

Mrs. Maythorne turned around and laughed 
outright. 

It was utterly impossible to maintain one’s 
gravity in that sick room; and the ruling pas¬ 
sion, strong even under the most discouraging 
sense of disfigurement, showed itself so plainly 
during Dr. Phelpson’s visits, that he had con¬ 
siderable trouble to preserve his equanimity. 

Mr. Maythorne sent frequent complimentary 
messages, (all of which were not delievered by 
his deceitful wife,) and threatened so many raids 
into the sick-room, that Miss Rebie became seri¬ 
ously alarmed, lest he, too, should see what a 
fright she had become. Mrs. Maythorne de¬ 
clared that she kept a veil in readiness to put 
on at the slightest alarm; but this was decidedly 
apocryphal. 

The Maythornes were infinitely amused at the 
sudden development of the instinct of self-pre¬ 
servation that manifested itself among their 
friends, who avoided the mansion as though it 
had been a plague-hospital. Long after Dr. 
Phelpson had declared that there was not the 
slightest danger of contagion, they could not be 
induced to cross the threshold; and various 
notes, filled with alarming stories of people who 
had taken confluent small-pox from the mildest 
coses of varioloid were continually arriving. 

Mr. Maythorne had many narratives of his 
experience down town, which he declared to be, 
at least, “founded on fact.” 

“I met Ilinberry, to-day,” said he, one even¬ 
ing, “who sung out to me, from a respectful 
distance, ‘Hollo! You out?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, 
‘l don’t know of any reason why I shouldn’t be 
out—do you ?’ ‘ Heard you were down with the 

small-pox, yesterday,’ said he, lengthening the 
distance between us. Somebody else said to me, 
with a face of mournful concern, * I suppose you 
feel quite sad at your house about the poor sick 
lady?’ ‘How so?’ I asked, in some astonishment. 
‘ Heard she was buried yesterday.’ 4 How many 
of you are down now?’ asked Liflet, the boot¬ 
maker, a little nervously, as I entered the store. 
‘None of us are down,’ I replied, rather savagely, 
‘and Miss Baxter is up—has been for three 
days past. *Ah, indeed! Heard you hadn’t a 
pair of feet left to stand on among you.’ Now, 
Minnie,” continued Mr. Maythorne, impres¬ 
sively, “ 1 have a plan for easing our friends’ 


i minds, that I would like to sublnit to your ap- 
S proval.” 

S “Something delightfully sensible and practi- 
5 cable, I suppose.” 

j “None of your sarcasm, madam. I propose 
j that we set fire to the low’cr part of our dwell- 
\ ing-house; then mount to the top, and sing our 

< death song, a la Indian warrior, until we perish 

< in the flames! Nothing short of this will purify 
us in the eyes of an unbelieving public.” 

j “I have a better plan than that,” replied his 
s wife, composedly, “which is to get rid of Rebie 
\ Baxter as soon as possible. I believe I have 
j done my duty by her in every possible way; but 
11 must say that I should be rather glad to think 
j that I would never see her again.” 

\ “ Of course,” returned Mr. Maythorne, patheti- 

| cally, “‘I never loved a tree, or flower,’ but 

< that you invariably set yourself against it-” 

| At this juncture, Mrs. Maythorne was sent for 
j to the parlor, where she found a stout, elderly 

< man, who announced himself as “Dr. Grim- 
\ sliaw.” “He was passing through the city,” he 
\ said, “and called to see an old friend of his, 

\ Miss Baxter; but hearing that she was ill, he 

had taken the liberty of asking for Mrs. May¬ 
thorne. Perhaps,” he added, “he might be al¬ 
lowed to see the lady professionally, as ho had 
1 attended her at her own house.” 

| He was anything but professional in appear- 

< ance; and would have been generally termed a 

< red faced, vulgar-looking man. 

\ Miss Baxter gave a cheerful consent to the 

< admission of Dr. Grimshaw, and her eyes 
lighted up with something like pleasure as he 
made his appearance. Mrs. Maythorne did not 
think it necessary to be present at the inter¬ 
view, which lasted some time; and at the end of 
it, Miss Rebie informed her friend that the doc¬ 
tor would remain in the city a few days longer, 
and at the expiration of that time he would ac¬ 
company her home. Mrs. Maythorne made no 
comments on the plan, for she thought that Miss 
Rebie was quite old enough to take care of her¬ 
self; and it was a great relief to see a prospect 
of getting rid of her. 

Miss Baxter had passed through some morti¬ 
fying experiences during that two w r eeks’ visit, 
and, perhaps, this was why Mrs. Maythorne re¬ 
ceived such a surprise a few days after she left. 
It came in the shape of a newspaper, with a 
; marriage-notice marked, contained the names of 
Miss Rebie Baxter and Dr. Wilkes Grimshaw\ 
of Sackcttsville. They had switched off quietly 
; on the road home and transacted this little busi¬ 
ness; for one of Rebie’s brothers had said to 
her fraternally at her departure, “for good- 
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jh* e. s' sake, Rebie, don’t you come poking home 
without being married, or engaged, or some¬ 
thing!" and the words rang unpleasantly. 

Miss Rebie always thought that, had it not 
been for that horrible woman with three veils, < 
and her friend Minnie’s want of tact, she might J 
have done better; still it was something to be : 
“ Mrs. Grimshaw.” 1 


The family thought so, too, after the first sur¬ 
prise, when Mrs. Baxter, a very mild, weak old 
lady, remarked that “it seemed to her Rebie had 
taken a deal of trouble to marry Dr. Grimshaw, 
when she might just as well have done it quietly 
at home." 

But “Rebie" had her own way of doing 
things. 


DESTIN Y. 

BY CLARA II. I1EATU. 


Iv a garden, quaint and olden. 

With its beds of thyme and rue, 

Where the rose-vinea climbed at random, 
In the sunshine and the dew; 

And where hollyhocks, like gentries, 

Stood so dignified and tall, 

Clone bosirio the littlo gateway. 

And along the moss-grown wall. 

Was a walk where children gathered. 

In the morning hours to piny. 

And whore sunbeams always lingered 
Longest at the close of day. 

At it foot a hrook went singing, 

Flaihing o'er its rocky bed; 

And its banks were almost glowing, 

With the cardinals no rod. 

And, festooned among the hazels, 

And the alders on the bank. 

Hero and there, in rich profusion. 

Grew the liop-vinos wild and rank. 

Down this garden-walk, one morning, 
Come two happy boys at play, 

Chasing butterflies and wild bees— 

Wild almost, and free as they. 

Full of life their pulses bounding, 

Like the stream that laved their feet; 

Ail life’s paths to them were sunny— 

All life’s flowers wore fair and sweet. 

Now they gathered shining pobbles, 

In the garden-walks so wide; 

Now they befit, with glowing faces, 

O'er the brooklet’s silver tide. 

Tired of fun, and shout, and laughter, 

As the moruing hours went by, 

Down they sat beside the hazels. 

Where the turf was soft ami dry. 

O’er their heads the white clouds wandored 
Through the broad expanse of blue, 
While the breezes stole the sweetness 
From the thyme and roses too. 

Both grew thoughtful, as the shadows 
O’er the hill-tops came and went; 

And the sudden bursts of sunshine, 

Such a radiance to them lent. 

Both were thinking of the life-path, 

Which their feet began to tread; 

Both were worn!’ring, vaguely, dimly, 
Where its ’wildering mazes led. 

Charlie’s ways were frank and winning. 
And his step was firm and light; 


Sunny oyes of softest azure— 

Harry's wild, and black us night. 

They were brothers, and the present 
Had the freshnoss childhood brings; 

But the future rose beforo them, 

Bright with hope of glorious things. 

“Brother, I will be a poet!” 

Harry’s dark cyca burned aud glowed, 

And his cheek grew pule or crirnsrn, 

As the quick blood ebbed or flowed. 

“Bo«<k9 I’ll write, and those who love mo 
Will be proud to hem* them read; 

It would please our darling mother, 

And they’d live when 1 was dead.” 

Charlie said, “ I’d bo a statesman; 

All the world should hear of me; 

None were ever half so famous, 

Or so wise as I would be.” 

“And I’d build a stately pnlnco, 

In some city, proud and old; 

And IM buy you, brother Harry, 

All yon wanted with my gold.” 

Time rollod on—the years seemed rhortcr; 
Ton passed by—another ten 

Quickly came, still quicker faded. 

And these boys were bearded mon. 

Harry’s oves were still as glowing. 

With a poet’s thoughts may be; 

But lie claimed a statesman’s honors, 

For no poet e’er was he. 

Fearless at tho post of duty. 

In our couutry’s need he stood; 

And tho world, that grudges praises. 

Called lam brave, aud wise, and good. 

Churlic—blue-eyed, happy Charlie— 

Who had thought to fill such place, 

And who seemed by Nature fitted 
8uch an honored niche to grace; 

Ilia was still a noble station. « 

And we speak his name with pride; 

For his country’s flag be suffered— 

For his country's cause he died. 

In life’s paths we struggle blindly, 

K nowing not our end or way; 

And sometimes wo walk in sunshine, 
Oftoner still in shadows gray. 

While a Power we cannot wcakou. 

And n Hand we cannot see, 

Bhajies onr coirn-o and murks our future— 
And we call it Destiny. 
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BY DAISY 

“Piracy, I have come to the conclusion, is 
far better fun to watch than legitimate warfare; 
and theee dreadful little ‘letters of marque’ 
that arc always cruising in forbidden waters, 
generally cover themselves with glory, and carry 
off all the spoils.” 

And little Mrs. Darrell nestled down more 
cosily into the depths of her casy-chair, and 
laughed her most wickedly mischievous laugh 
as she glanced at Charley Laurence’s face. 

“You are charmingly epigramatic this after¬ 
noon! After all your good resolutions, you will 
fall into talking a little quiet scandal.” 

“Don’t yon want mo to post you up?” asked 
she, roguishly; “for if you have never met Clara 
Van Courtland, you know none of the gossip 
about her. Such a drama as I foresee—ah!” 
with an ecstatic gesture of her pretty hands, 
“nothing on tho theatrical boards will begin to 
compare with it.” 

“Well,” said Charley, “you have managed to 
excite my curiosity most skillfully. Please tell 
me all the story—no one is looking this way; 
and Miss Travers is exclusively taken up with 
Col. Bradford.” 

“It’s not much of a story,” answered she; 
“at least, if it is, none of our Bet knows very 
much about it. To appreciate Clara you must 
see her, so I shall attempt no description of her 
personally. About a year ago, Graham Brad¬ 
ford was perfectly devoted to her. Every one 
talked, of course, as Miss Van Courtland would 
be a splendid parti even for him. Suddenly, no 
one exactly knew how, Miss Travers appeared 
upon the scene. Mrs. Jack Ransom has tho 
fredit of that debutante, and, I mBst say, I never 
could quite understand it. Tho story goes that 
Jack Ransom became very heavily involved, and 
is under large pecuniary obligations to Miss 
Travers’ papa. Where the said papa sprang 
from, or whore ho hides himself,* nobody seemed 
to know. Mrs. Jack brought her out at a grand 
bail of her own, and told every ono that slio 
was a great heiress. Harry Townsend informed 
me the other day that this was no myth, but 
that the fabulous papa possessed a few millions; 
•aid something of a horridly vulgar shop, (per¬ 
haps its ‘oil’—heaven knows!) and convinced 
ine that Miss Travers’ solid charms were reli¬ 
able. The night of the young lady’s debut , 
Vol. LIIL—14 


VKNTNOR. 

Graham Bradford deserted Clara, and went 
over to the new shrine. Mark my words, Mr. 
Laurence, that girl knows quite well whut she 
is playing for; but I am just a little dubious 
about who holds tho ace of trumps. Clara has 
never yet met Miss Travers—I mean she does 
not know her; of course, she has seen her scores 
of times. When I camo up here a week ago, 
Mary Thornton told me, privately, that she had 
sent for Clara. I surveyed the situation men¬ 
tally, and wound up my conversation by gently 
hinting that it was barely possibje tho young 
lady might not care to encounter Mrs. Ransom 
and Miss Travers. So you can fancy how sur¬ 
prised I was at hearing to-day that Miss Van 
Courtland might bo looked for by the evening 
train. Mary Thornton knew what she was 
about; she just mentioned to Clara what I said, 
and the bare suggestion has put my proud little 
lady upon her mettle. Add to all this that the 
same train brings Clarence Tremaine, and you’ll 
see why. I grow amused whenever I think of 
the odd mixture of inflammable materials of war 
that are congregated at Thorndalc. Look at 
Miss Travers just now, Mr. Laurence. What a 
magnificent face she has!” 

And then both lady and gentleman quietly 
looked over at the beauty they wero discussing. 

I think they did her but justice in calling Miss 
Travers magnificent—when she was in repose. 
Her face was pure oval; the skin of that opaque 
white, which is far removed from anything like 
pallor, or ill health. The mouth and nose, both 
were very beautiful—the latter straight, but not 
Grecian. Her eyes wero glorious; they were 
not black, but soft brown, with a gold tinge 
upon them in certain lights; marvelous eyes, 
like no others I ever saw. When you looked 
at them you forgot every other feature of her 
face—forgot that beauty of form did not fulfill 
the picture ; for there is no denying that Miss 
Travers had an abominable figure, so had that 
no modiste could modify it into anything that 
approached grace. Her shoulders were high 
and square; and when she walked she showed 
to the least advantage, from the fact that she 
was so perfectly erect that it becamo stiffness. 
She owed her bclleship as much to her tact and 
aplomb as to her beautiful face. She was not, 
and she never would be, a thoroughly elegant 
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woman; but where she found herself in waters consider you an enigma. How much do you 
Ixfyond her depth, she possessed to a wonderful : ever really mean of what you say to me?” 
degree the art of knowing when to be silent. Graham Bradford’s keen eyes were cold as 

••Her face is glorious,” said Charley Laurence; . ever; but his heavy mustache hid the smile that 
‘•but—let me whisper the heresy softly—she has ; lurked in the corners of his mouth as he replied, 
such feet! Your dainty boots could easily stand r “Miss Travers does great injustice to her obn 
iu one of her foot-prints.” \ powers of discrimination. Surely you are not 

“/V done!'." cried the pretty widow; “I have \ trying to make me believe that, when you choose, 
set you a bad example in talking of my neigh- \ you are at a loss to understand mo?” 
hors. But we bid fair to have a lively Christ- 5 With a half sigh, Miss Travers mentally 
mas party, do we not?” \ sheathed her Bword, and changed the subject. 

“According to your own account. Will Miss \ “It makes me shiver to think of the state- 
Yan Courtland be visible before dinner?” 5 dinner to-day,” said she. “New arrivals are 

“Hardly—for wo dine at seven to-night; and ; bad enough ; but think of the grand formality 
our soiree Jansante begins about ten, I suppose. ■ and prosiucss combined of the entire faction 
As the train doesn’t arrive before lialf-past five, .■ of Wilmers! My only consolation will be in 
you must give us ladies an hour's grace to pre- j thinking of the dance afterward.” 
pare our toilets. Don't lose your heart to the \ “There are but two new arrivals,” said Brad- 
lair Clara!”^ \ ford, carelessly, “Miss Van Courtland and her 

“As if that were possible!” with a long, wist- < cousin, Miss Lewis.” 

ful look into the mirthful eyes that challenged j “I heard Mrs. Thornton mention at lunch, 

nim so brightly. f that Mr. Tremaine was to bo here,” said Miss 

ki Au pl:.<r di\ t'ous revoir /” she said, with a : Travers, glanciug sharply at him. 
sweeping courtesy, “don't disturb that inte- $ “Ah!” said the colonel, nonchalantly, but 

resting pair in the window;” and her light, > changing color, nevertheless, 

mocking laugh reached the oars for whom it ; “You do not mind these dinners?” said she, 
was intended, as Mrs. Darrell glided gracefully with a slight tremble of her low voice. “Surely 
out of the room. < you cannot think them very delightful- to me. 

Miss Travers lounged quietly back in the when somo one or another of your high-bred, 
corner of the window-seat, and glanced up at coterie are continually endeavoring to remind 
her companion. •; me that I am only among them by sufferance?” 

“Mrs. Darrell means to remind me that it is \ Graham Bradford’s was a chivalrous nature, 


time for the dressing-bell,” said she, composedly 
drawing out her diauiond-studded watch. “IV ho 
would believe that you and I have been sitting 
acre for at least two hours.” 

“Don't remind me of it! 

‘IIo\v noihflc^ flies the foot of Time, 

That otiiy treatl. on flowers.’ 

You will make me sigh, like Oliver Twist, for 
• more.’ ” 

Iler eyes glittered scornfully as she turned 
toward him. “ Are you going to play a new 
she said; “flattery, spoken or implied, 
you have'never yet treated me to, Col. Brad¬ 
ford.” 

“When you arc daily proving to me that gold 
is your own currency, do not suppose mo such 
a dolt as to be guilty of offering you the copper 
pennies of society.” 

Bu£ she looked him full and steadily in the 
eyes ere site made answer. 

“Not copper pennies, exactly,” said she, 
slowly; “I cannot believe that your hands are 
familiar with that style of thing. But 1 do con¬ 
fess,” her eyelids flickered for a brief second, 
“that I am, sometime.!, very much inclined to 


and the chord that Miss Travers touched then 
was one she knew would vibrate instantly. The 
hot blood rushed into his face, and there was 
more warmth in his reply than he realized. 

“Contemptible snobbishness,” said he, an¬ 
grily; “I recognize the aristocracy of mind and 
heart alone. Why women should delight in 
hunting and annoying another, because they 
have not known her antecedents all their lives, 
i 3 more than I can fathom. Assert your own 
dignity, Mis 9 Travers, and take the position you 
are entitled to—queen of beauty and of us all.” 

She knew he was allowing his manly distastes 
of petty persecutions to bias his words, for there 
never lived a prouder man than Graham Brad¬ 
ford. But that pride lay too deep for ordinary 
topics to touch; and well as she was aware of* 
the fact, Miss Travers could not suppress 2 k 
thrill of triumph as she looked at him. 

“My partial friend,” she said, with a beam¬ 
ing smile of her wondrous eyes, “no one flat 
yourself knows that the. barbed arrows ever 
sting through mine armor of proof. ltd 1 can¬ 
not tell what may be in store fur mo, now l 1 : 14 . 1 , 
‘the blood of all the Van Court lands* come** 
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8he had gone just one step too far. ; Send a pitying glance at me occasionally, if 

“Miss Van Courtland is a lady,'* he said, ; you see me victimized.” 
briefly and coldly; “and one that I never knew ; “Col Bradford,” said his hostess, as that gen- 
to forget that fact. Am I to have the German tlcman bent over her, in obedience to a signal 
this evening?” i of her fan, “will you take Miss Travers in 

M Thanks,” said she, rising. “Do you lead as j to dinner? I am disappointed of Senator Car- 
usnal?” " ' lyle, and must get Mr. Tremaine to escort Miss 

“I believe so. Miss Travers, will you do me ■ Van Courtland instead. Ah! there she is!” and 
the pleasure to wear the flowers that I have sent 1 rising with much empressement , Mrs. Thornton 
to your room?” > moved down the drawing-room to meet her 

“Of course. Will you accept my thanks now?” ’ guest. Standing directly under the full blaze 

and she offered him her hand—a most unusual, of the chandelier, having crossed the room with 
proceeding on her part; and as Col. Bradford \ her own inimitable grace, was Miss Van Court- 
stood for an instant looking after her, tvitli his ; land. Not so tall by two inches as her beautiful 
heart beating a trifle faster than usual, he rival, but with a form So exquisitely moulded, a 
shrugged his shoulders, and muttered under i little head set so daintily and regally upon the 
his breath, \ swan-like neck, that one was apt to fancy her 

“Pshaw! what a fool I am!” \ height more than it really w T as. She had a 

Alice Travers walked very' quietly up do her S thoroughly patrician face, from the rounded 

own room, and having bolted the door, sat her -1 chin to the ‘waving masses of chestnut hair, 
self down in front of her mirror and pondered. > with here and there a thread of gold in it. You 
“I made a misplay just now,” she said, half ' could almost see the blue veins through the 
aloud. “Why were you mad enough to be spite- polished ivory skin, and the lovely rose color¬ 
ful, my dear Alice? I have had six months fair : ing of her cheeks changed with each expression 
held; now let me see if proud Miss Van Court- ■; of her face. Her dress heightened her very 
land can distance me. If I only knew what I ; peculiar style of beauty. It was a heavy blue 
really have to contend with! If I could but get silk, perfectly plain, and cut square across the 
-ome clue as to how far matters actually went, neck and shoulders, with a tiny sleeve, a la 
Eh,bien! I must trust to fortune to befriend me. antique. The statuesque effect was completed 
Money I have more than enough of; position > by her ornaments, a superb set of stone cameos, 
und a name I must have. And yet—oh, Gra- ' She wore them on her arms, not at the wrist, 
ham! I believe you might make a very different • but just below the band of her short sleeve, 
woman of me.” j and a necklace of the same clasped around her 

She paused a moment to dash away a few ; beautiful throat. Just above the left temple, 
tears. j the finest cameo of tliqm all, an exquisite head 

“What a fool I am!” she thought, uncon-' of Jupiter, caught back the soft, shining hair, 
ndously echoing Col. Bradford’s words. “I must ; No one but Miss Van Courtland could have 
more than my usual-self to-night. Clara Van : borne such a toilet, but she w’orc it, and was 
Courtland, shall I find my match iii you, I won- queenly—so queenly that a gleam of triumph 
Jcr?” \ danced in Mrs. Darrell’s eyes as she watched 

The drawing-room was full of guests as Miss j Col. Bradford’s kindling face; and Miss Travers 
Travers entered it just before the dinner hour, set* her pearly white teeth, and whispered 
She was looking superbly—the diamonds on her > fiercely, “She shines me down!” 
rich, dark hair not one whit more brilliant than j “I have a thousand apologies to make, my 
her eyes. Her toilet -was perfect, as it generally > dear Mary,” said Miss Van Courtland’s low, 
was; a silk of warm, vivid crimson, with trim- \ sweet voice; “the first of which must be that 
ming3 of point-lace, that caused half the patri- \ my luggage arrived from the depot only fifteen 
Can bosoms in the room to throb with bitterest • minutes since; and if I have kept your guests 
j uvy Mrs. Darrell motioned to Miss Travers > waiting, you must pardon it in consideration of 
• ■ take the vacant chair at her side. \ my having made the most speedy toilet on rc- 

“We are waiting for the new-comers,” said ■ cord. Ah, Sophie!” as she reached Mrs. Dar- 
sparkling widow; “or, rather for one of > rell’s side, “what an age since we’ve met.” 

Cem. Mr. Tremaine and Carrie Lewis are ! “Miss Van Courtland, Miss Travers,” said Mrs. 

I believe. Don’t you abominate state- J Darrell, rising with her most provoking smile, 
uimers, Miss Travers? I do. Look at those 5 Miss Travers courtesy was ironical in its 
irradful Wilmers! I am morally persuaded ‘ elaborate execution, but Clara spoke in her 
hat I shall fall to the lot of that stupid major, frankest tone. 
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“We have met so often, Miss*Travers,” said < Tremaine’s arm. As usual, several gentlemen 
she, “that we almost know each other. I am \ were bending over the heiress, but Miss Travers 
happy to meet you at Thorndale.” i looked as lazily cool as ever. 

And Miss Travers felt, as Clara fully intended J “We were just discussing those marvelous 
she should, vanquished at the first round! j cameos of yours, Clara,” said Mrs. Darrell, 

“I trust I do not need an introduction,” said \ “I certainly think they are the most perfect of 
Col. Bradford’s voice, at the back of Miss Van < their kind I ever Baw.” 

Courtland’s chair. “I can scarcely believe that < “I think I have seen a stone that can match 
you are really here at last.” < them,” said Miss Travers’ quiet voice. “Col. 

“Nor I,” said she, giving him her hand with- S Bradford’s seal—the head of Euturpo, the god- 
out a change of color or expression. “I have j dess of Music, is equally fine.” 
left half a dozen engagements unfulfilled in \ “Do let us examine it,” said Mrs. Darrell, 
Boston, because I could not resist the pleasant j eagerly, as the colonel drew off his glove. “I 
party at Thorndale. As it is, I only begged off ? always have meant to ask you to let me look at 
for four or five days.” \ that antique.” 

“ How are yoq, Bradford?” asked Mr. Trc- ] “Your cameos are beautifully matched. Miss 
maine, as he offered his arm to Miss Van Court- < Van Courtland,” said Miss Travers, eving the 
land. “I heard no end of laments becausb of < stones like a connoisseur. “All the gods and 
your non-appearance at the Courtneys.” j goddesses of heathen mythology, I should 

But Mrs. Darrell and her escort passed be- \ think.” 
tween them; and the little widow caught Col. j “The stones of the necklace are intended to 
Bradford’s low remarks that was intended for > represent the nine Muses,” said Clara; “and 
Miss Travers’ car alone. \ tho bracelets aro all male heads, a,9 you see, 

“I was not there because I could not leave \ Miss Travers. But I value my head of Jupiter 
here!” \ most of all.” 

“I give you leavo to draw a long breath,” j “Not more than I do my ring.” said Col. Brad- 
whispered the lively lady, as Charley Laurence \ ford, “I consider it as my most precious posses- 
seated himself by her side, “for you have been j sion.” 

positively transfixed ever since Clara entered? “Then you'are, undoubtedly, preserving it 
the drawing-room. Was it not wonderfully wise \ with tender care for the future Mrs. Graham 
in me to leave her praises unsounded?” < Bradford,” said Mrs. Darrell, wickedly, handing 

“ You certainly deserve to be rewarded for j the ring to Miss Travers. f 
Such a piece of discretion,” said he. “Yes, lam j The lovely color flickered for an instant on 
extremely surprised by Miss Van Courtland; j Clara Van Courtland’s face, as Bradford’s eyea 
she is utterly foreign to any idea of her that I j rested on hers. 

had ever formed. And yet tho strangest part j “I assure you,” said he, lightly, “X shall 
of all to me is the animated play of her face, j never dare to offer it to any one else. It is al^o 
It does not accord with that physique; and the Mo be hoped,, that that mythical personage may 
very strangeness makes her doubly fascinating.” \ possess none that arc as fine as Mis9 Van Court - 
Mrs. Darrell laughod her low, triumphant < land’s. But my heart has been crushed so many 
laugh. She was very fond of Clara, and^sho \ times, Mrs. Darrell, that I have not the temerity 
positively detested Miss Travers; in fact, the Mo lay it at any shrine.” 

utter routing of the enemy’s forces was the sole \ Miss Travers’ eyes glittered with their most 
thing that would content her. And so she j dangerous smile, as she gave the ring back to 
glanced over at her opposite neighbors with {its owner. 

calm satisfaction, feeling almost certain that \ “You said your necklace was composed of the 
defeat was “upon the cards” for one of them. ; heads of the nine Muses, Miss Van Courtland,-’ 
As for Graham Bradford, he threw so much dc- < she said, coolly; “pardon me, your jeweler, oi 
votion into his tone and manner, and all through J my eyes must he strangely at fault. It would 
the dinner was so lover-like, that Miss Travers, j sell below' its original valuation as it now stands 
keen as ever, immediately suspected him of ; for, the goddess of Music being missing, yoi 
being piqued. | must count your Muses as eight!” 

The dinner was rather a long one, and the ‘ For an instant everybody held their breatli a 
gentlemen accompanied tho ladies back to the ; the audacity of the insolence. Clara opene 
drawing-room. It so happened that Miss Dar- > her fan composedly enough ere she answered 
roll and Miss Travers were seated together on ' and except that she was very pale, she looked a 
a divan, os Clara Van Courtland came up on Mr. ; calm as ever. 
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“I do not pretend to doubt the accuracy q{ • good-night. “Yon are not angry with me, 
your eyes, or your knowledge! These cameos j Clara?” 

are heir-looms of my family, and it is not at all > “Angry?” with a light, clear laugh, that cost, 
wonderful that in their transmission, through j her more of an effort than he dreamed of; “you 
several generations, one should be lost. As to \ must be drawing largely upon your imagination, 
their net valuation—their profit or loss—Miss 5 But, I recollect, it was always rather vivid.” 
Travers is far more interested on that point than i “Clara! Clara! indeed you mistake,” he said, 
I can possibly be—very naturally!” j eagerly. “I know you have received a false 

The softness of her voice gave the stab bitterer £ impression. If you will only give me an oppor- 
point; and for once Col. Bradford had to ac- '< tunity to explain-” 

knowledge to himself that the fair parvenu had ] But she stopped him just there, with a regal 
brought the thrust upon her own head. i bend of her lovely head. 

“The other guests are arriving quite rapidly,” \ “Some things explain themselves,” said she, 
said Mrs. Darrell, completely ignoring this pas- | coldly; “you and I are what we always have 
sage of arms, though secretly she was singing'a j been—friends!” 

Tc deum over her favorite. “I suppose you arc j Another word would have made Clean a hap- 
going to lead the German, Col. Bradford!” pier woman than she had been for some months, 

“l believe I am,” answered that gentleman. < and Bradford was in just the mood tlicn to say 
“Tremaine, will you dance Bccond?” jit. But Miss Travers and Mrs. Darrell swept 

“Miss Van Courtland and I do not propose to J through the open door; and as Miss Yon Court- 
dance the German this evening,” replied Mr. j land turned to go up the stair-case, she saw Col. 
Tremaine, quietly. “Many thanks, Bradford.” i Bradford bend with his most fascinating smile 
“I am somewhat fatigued with my journey,” l over her rival’s hand. • 

said Clara, hurriedly, as Col. Bradford’s eyes > “ How do you all propose to amuse yourselves 

met hers. “You don’t know how 1 have been < this morning?” asked Mrs. Thornton, as she 
Germanizing in Boston.” joined her guests in tho music-room, after break- 

“I am not to be discouraged,” he said, in a fast, the next day. “As usual, divide yourselves 
very low tone; “will you give me a waltz the Sup into sleighing and skating parties, with a 
first of the evening, or the last?” select literary club of two in the library?” and 

She hesitated a moment. j Mrs. Thornton shook her head at the laughing 

“After the German,” said she. “I shall rest : little widow, 
until then,” and then she rose, and walked off ] “Mr. Laurence and I do not feel poetical this 
with Charley Laurence. j morning,” retorted Mrs. Darrell; “I am going 

Mrs. Thornton’s little toiree passed off very j riding instead.” 
delightfully, everybody said, as they went up to j “I am trying to make up a skating-party, 
bid good-evening to the hostess. But, notwith- \ Mrs. Thornton,” said Col. Bradford, from the 
standing his apparent devotion, during the entire < piano, where ho was bending over Miss Travers’ 
evening, to Miss Travers, Col. Bradford’s keen \ music-book; “so far, the said party consists of 
eyes never lost a single movement of tho ani- J Miss Lewis, Miss Travers, Clifford and myself.” 
mated pair seated on a distant lounge. So, after j “Miss Van Courtland, do you feel disposed to 
“dancing out” the last figure of his German, ! join the skaters?” asked Mr. Tremaine. 

Graham walked leisurely down the room to j “I have a letter to write,” said Clara, pausing 
claim his partner. The band was playing one J half a second to see if any invitation came from 
of Godfrey’s lovely waltzes—a waltz that Clara ^ Bradford; “but I would like to take a walk very 
had danced very often with her favorite partner. < much, Mr. Tremaine.” 

And just for a moment a rush of old associations \ “Don’t you skate, Miss Van Courtland?” 
swept over her heart, and the little hand trem- j asked Miss Travers. 

Wed as she laid it in his. She, probably, never “Sometimes; but I am too tired this morning, 
waltzed better than that evening, and she was i Possibly we may walk down to the river and see 
famous for her waltzing. If a glance of envy you skating.” 

could have killed her, Miss Travers’ certainly > As the two ladies left the room to dress, Clara 
would, as, after full ten minutes steady dancing, ! drew her chair up to the fire. 

Bradford disappeared through the open door £ “Sing something for us, CoL Bradford,” said 
with Clara on his arm. \ she, addressing him directly, for the first time 

“It seems like old times to waltz, with you j that morning, “I feel so delightfully lazy to- 
again,” he said, very softly, as she stopped a l day.” 

moment at the foot of the stair-case to say j “What will you have?” he asked, running 
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liia fingers lightly over the keys; “the old 
songs, I suppose, arc hardly worth repeating.” 

“ True,” she answered, quietly enough, though 
she winced inwardly; “but since you repudiate 
the old-tirao songs, you have, doubtless, been 
amusing yourself by learning an entirely new 
repertoire.'* 

Hisk eyes flashed so angrily that Mrs. Darrell 
saw it. 

“Do you know that little song of Gumbert’s?” 
he asked. “ The music is not much, you know, 
but the sentiment! Ah! Mrs. Darrell, it would 
just suit your ideas and mine. I think I’ll sing 
that, Miss Clara,” and turning suddenly, he 
dashed into the song. He sang delightfully, yet 
every word stung the languid listener by the 
fire. 

“Smile strain, my <ienre«4 love; 

Weep not that I leave you; 

I have ehosmi now to rove— 

Hear it. though it grieve von. 

See the sun, an-t moon, and stars, 

(ilenm the wide world over, 

Whether near, or whether far, 

^ On your loving rover! 

“And the sea ha* ehh and flow; 

Wind and cloud deceive ua; 

Summer heat and Winter's snow, 

Seek us hut to leave us. 

® Thus the world grows old and new, 

Why should you be stronger? 

Long have T been true to you. 

Now l m true no longer! 

As no longer yearns my heart, 

Or your smiles enslave me, 

I*et me ttiank you, ere we part, 

For the love you gave me. 

See the May-flowers, wet with dew. 

Ere their hloom is over; 

Should I not return to you, 

Find another lover!” 

“What horrible sentiments,” said Miss Tra¬ 
vers’ voice from the door. “I shall begin to 
quote to you ‘Men are deceivers ever!’ ” 

“Begin!” echoed Mrs. Darrell; “I’ve been 
saying that loudly of Col. Bradford ever since 
lie inhumanly deserted my standard.” 

“As if I could ever hope for constancy from 
such a little vandal as you are!” retorted he, 
holding *open the door for the ladies to pass out, 
*• Miss Clara, yotr promised to come and sec us 
skutc.” 

“We shall get there in the course of an hour,” 
she answered, **au revoir /” But after the door 
closed after them, Clara went back to the library 
to write her letter. Write! She held the pen, 
certainly, and she got ns far as the first line— 
but then she sat for a long while musing; and 
the mocking strain kept ringing on ever in her 
ears, “Now I’m true no longer!” Was it so? 
Had the power she once held of charming him 
to her side slipped away from her forever, and 
was he enthralled by the spell of Miss Travers’ 
wonderful eyes? But a keener intuition taught, 
her that, to a woman toward whom he felt utterly 


indifferent, he would never have sung that song 
If she still had the power of angering him, he 
had not forgotten. 

“If I could but be certain,” she thought; 
“that girl’s remark about my camoes was cer¬ 
tainly malice prepense. Excessively bad taste, 
Miss Travers, and you arc clever enough to 
have known better. Could he, dared he have 
told her? Oh! Graham, Graham! I cannot think 
you would so far betray me. It’s hard work to 
continually kick against the pricks. At the next 
round I cither win, or I lay down my arms.’’ 

And then Miss Van Courtland went up to her 
own room, and came down to find Mr. Tremaine 
waiting rather impatiently in the music-room. 

She was in a wonderfully softened mood for 
her that morning; and she made herself so irre¬ 
sistibly charming that Mr. Tremaine completely 
lost his head; and before Miss Van Courtland 
quite realized what she was upon the brink of. 
he had proposed to her. They bad walked very 
rapidly, and were upon the slope of the hill that 
brought them to the skaters. For just a moment 
Clara was half inclined to be false to herself 
and accept him; he was a conquest that, belle 
as she was, was a triumph. lie loved her, she 
knew, very tenderly, and he was pleading his 
cause in terms so manly that it touched her 
womanly compassion. • 

“I am so sorry, so very sorry,” she began, 
and the tone of her voice was low and sad: 
“but it cannot be, Mr. Tremaine.” 

“Can you not give me a hope of winning 
you?” he implored; “I am very patient—I have 
learned howto wait. Tell me—may I ask it? 
Is there not some one whom you like more than 
me?” 

The bright crimscn rushed hotly over Clara's 
face and brow. 

“You deserve an answer,” she said; “and. 
humiliating as the admission is, I must say, yes.” 

“Clara!” he said, eagerly; but that moment 
a wild shriek from the river startled them both, 
and they turned to the shore. Just below where 
they were standing the shore formed a pretty 
little cove, where the skaters usunlly practiced: 
but to-day they had gone further out toward the 
center of the river; and to their horror, the 
two spectators saw' in the distance only three 
figures upon the ice, and just beyond them e 
dark blue space, that told too plainly what had 
happened. The not very firm ice had broken 
through, and Col. Bradford’s was the missing 
form. In another instant, Mr. Clifford’s shout 
came over to them. 

“Go for assistance, Tremaine; and he quick, 
for God’s sake!” 
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Clara turned white as death. 

‘‘Don't mind me/’ she said, gasping for 
words; and as Tremaine tore off in the direc¬ 
tion of Thorndale, Miss Van Courtland ran 
down upon the ice. She was a skillful Skater, 
and she kept her footing remarkably well on 
the smooth, slippery surface. Meantime the 
group on the icp had not been idle. After her 
first wild scream of terror, Miss Lewis sunk 
down, utterly helpless, from sheer terror and 
dismay. 

?*Ir. Clifford threw himself upon hands and 
knees, and crept cautiously along toward the 
chasm where Bradford had disappeared. But 
the ice cracked and swayed so beneath him, that 
he found it absolutely impossible to get any 
nearer than two or three rods. 

“Mr, Clifford,” called Miss Travers, “don’t 
attempt it;” and as she spoke, she tore off her 
India shawl, and proceedod to tie a slip-knot in 
it. “Let me try now, my weight is less than 
■yours, and I think I can get near enough to 
throw this.” 

A faint cry came to them from the broken ice; 
and in another minute, to their infinite relief, 
they caught a glimpse of Bradford’s head as he 
rose. 

“Steady a moment,” cried Miss Travers’ clear, 
bell-like tones in response, “I will throw you 
something in an instant. Then, as she moved 
forward, sho looked at her shawl doubtfully. 

“It is not long enough,” said Clara's voice 
behind her; “take rnino also, Miss Travers,” 
and she knotted the two shawls tightly together 
as she panted out the words. 

Breathlessly the little party watched Miss 
Travers as she crept along; finally she neared 
him sufficiently to throw lhe shawl. Clara felt, 
for that long minute, as if she was going mad— 
felt that almost fhe bitterest pain was in the 
fact that Miss Travers had gone to help him, 
while she, who loved him so, was compelled jto 
inaction. 

A moment’s deadly anxiety, and then a cry 
of, “Thank God!” from Mr. Clifford. Bradford 
had safely caught tho knotted end of the shawls; 
but they noticed that hia face twitched ner¬ 
vously, as if in pain. 

“Can you hold on?” called Miss Travers; and 
her relief was so great that she actually smiled. 
“You needn’t be afraid of me, Col. Bradford.” 

“I am not,” he answered; “but I believe I’ve 
broken my right arm.” Again Clara grew sick 
and faint; she absolutely could not utter a word, 
even to Carrie Lewis, who was crying hysteri¬ 
cally beside her. 

For full five thinutes Miss Travers steadily 


5 held on; and then, just as her strained muscles 

> were beginning to give way, and her lips grew 

> white, she heard the shout from tho bank, and 
; know that hajf the Thorndale household were 
; at hand. But she did not relinquish her hold 
j until she saw the men with ropes coming up 
\ from the other side, and Mr. Tremaine called 
jto her that the "danger was over. Then, without 

> a glance or look at the busy crowd, Miss Tra- 
• vers walked back to the shore—Clara Van Court - 
t land had disappeared. 

Of course there was a grand hubbub and con¬ 
fusion of tongues as Col. Bradford came along. 

■ leaning on Mr. Tremaine’s arm. Everybody 
/asked questions in a breath, and finally Miss 
Travers moved over to the colonel. 

I “You are injured,” shesaid, anxiously, with 
\ a soft, long look, of her beautiful eyes into his. 

;> “Let me advise you to get back to Thorndale as 
/ soon as possible and have that arm attended to." 

| A sort of flush mounted to his face, his eye- 
j kindled as they met hers, and he gave back 
s glance for glance aB he replied. I think Grn- 

< ham Bradford had never been so near loving 

< that woman as at that instant. 

< “You don’t mean to let me thank you?” lie 

< said, softly; “but you will let. me tell you, some 
\ time, will you not, what I think of this morn- 
] ing’s work?” and turning away without anothe:* 
5 word from her, he got into the sleigh to ride 
{ home. 

j As Miss Travers proceeded leisurely up tho 
i stair-case, on her way to her own room, half an 
j hour later, she met Clara coming down. Miss 
l Van Courtland’s face was very pale, but her 
\ smile was radiant as she spoke, 

\ “Do you know you are a very bravo woman, 
\ Miss Travers?” said she, extending her beau- 
s tiful little hand; “you had the brain to devise, 
j and the quickness to act, as very few could hav*' 
j done this morning. As one of Col. Bradford's 
i oldest friends, you will let me thank you.” 
j In spite of herself, Miss Travers felt the mag- 
\ netism of Clara’s witching manner, and for the 

< first time she took the delicate, patrician hand 
\ in her own. 

| “ It is not worth the thanks,” she said, quietly. 

\ “You would have done the same; but I am. 
\ nevertheless, happy in having been worthy of 
| Miss Van Courtland’s rare praise.” And then, 
l as Miss Travers went on through the hall, sh<> 
t thought, “She compels me to respect her, after 
\ all; there was a real ring of sincerity about her. 
’then. I have, half a mind to give it up! Sh- 
J docs love that man, while I—pshaw! if after thin 
\ morning’s work I do not win xhe day, you nr * 
s welcome to your old lover, Clara Van Courtland.” 
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The next day was Christ mas-day, and ihe 
guests at Thorndale decided that the snow, 
which was falling rapidly, would keep most of 
them from attending church. Col. Bradford did 
not make his appearance at breakfast, and Mr. 
Tremaine reported that he was suffering con¬ 
siderably with his broken arm. The different 
ladies and gentlemen divided themselves up into 
little coteries, and Clara went off to her room 
“to write letters,” she said. Miss Travers after 
awhile grew tired of the tide of badinage which 
was flying fast and furious around Mrs. Darrell 
and herself, and contrived to slip quietly away 
to the library. But as she opened the door, she 
saw (what she had a presentiment was to be her 
good fortune) Col. Bradford seated languidly in 
the easy-chair by the grate-fire, looking weary 
enough from his sleepless night, and—though 
Miss Travers was not aware of % this last—his 
unhappy, unquiet thoughts. But ho gave a 
genuine smile of pleasure as she sat down be¬ 
side him. 

“Merry Christmas!” said he, lightly; “think 
of my being so perverse as to get permission to 
be down stairs! It was so doleful up in my 
room, and I never had a penchant for watching 
snow-flakes. I hope your hands and arms are 
not suffering from the severe strain you must 
have given them! Ah! how shall I ever thank 
you for what you did?” 

“Do you think I need your thanks?” she said, 
and her fine eyes actually filled with tears, so 
entirely did she enter into the part she was 
acting. “It’8 enough that I see you safe here!” 

The handsome colonel grew dreadfully uncom¬ 
fortable. In the Blecpless hours of the past night 
he had arrived at the conclusion that his hitherto 
rather desperate flirtation with Miss Travers, all 
things considered, had best go no further; and 
as he thought it over, he comforted himself by 
saying that she was one of the cool, keen sort, 
who understood that sort of thing. To do him 
justice, he was perfectly free from vanity; and 
it never occurred to him to imagine that Miss 
Travers might grow sentimental. 

“I’m aware the said thanks are not worth 
much,” answered he, trying to laugh it off. 
“Can’t I do something for you, Miss Travers? 
I am boiling over with pent-up energy!” Then, 
a trifle more seriously, “Really, you must let 
me tell you how exceedingly I admired your 
coolness. What proof can I give you that I 
really mean wlfat I say ? You look incredulous; 
I know just what an unbeliever you arc in my 
good faith.” 

For a moment she gazed past him into the 
fire; then she spoke with trembling voice, 


“I would like something—so much that I fear 
to ask.” 

“What is the woman driving at!” he thought, 
impatiently, but he said, 

“What w’onderful request are you about to 
make that requires such a preface? Surely, 
you can ask nothing of me that I would be un¬ 
willing to grant, if I am able.” 

“There is but one thing,” she said, a little 
eagerly, “that I desire, and that not from its 
intrinsic value, but as a souvenir of you. Aro 
you willing to give me your ring, the Euturpe 
head?” 

He sat upright in his chair—this was getting 
serious, and a burning flush crept over his face. 

“I had rather you asked me for half my pos¬ 
sessions,” he said. “Do not think mo ungra¬ 
cious—above all, do not imagine me ungrateful; 
but there is, believe me, an urgent reason why 
I cannot part with that ring.” 

She looked at him with an odd, malicious 
smile, as she half rose from her chair. 

“Pardon me,” she said, gently; “like my 
Lord Bassanio, you * teach me how a beggar 
should be answered.’ ” 

For Miss Travers felt that she had played her 
last trump—and lost! 

Perhaps, for an instant, as Col. Bradford paw 
her turn toward the door, he wavered in his 
resolution, and almost made up his mind to tell 
her all about it. But before him rose a calm, 
proud face—a face that said reproachfully, 
“Will you betray me?” And Bradford sworo 
to himBelf that he would not, even as he ad¬ 
dressed her. 

“Do not go away angry,” he said, “you and 
I have been too good friends for that; and do 
not try to make me feel as if I had been using 
you ill, for my conscience acquits me.” 

The glance she flashed at him was haughty 
as Clara’s own might have been. 

“I angry!” with a mocking laugh; “forget 
all that I have said this morning, Col. Bradford, 
and consider that, for the past few months, wo 
have been learning how to conjugate the verb 
Vamuser /” 

But as she swept out of the room, and closed 
the door behind her, she felt as if she had left 
to her but a handful of ashes; for, hard and cal¬ 
culating as she was, what heart she possessed 
had gone forth to Graham Bradford. A better, 
or a worse woman, would possibly have softene<l 
under so entire a defeat; but as she passed the 
music-room, and saw Miss Van Courtland sitting 
alone at the piano, she bit her lip until the blood 
came, and went up stairs hating her proud, beau¬ 
tiful rival more bitterly than ever. 
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Clara found, after all, that neither her letter } I began to think that my cameo, indeed, matched 
nor her own thoughts were very pleasant com- } yours; and, darling, it set me thinking. You have 
p&nions, so she came down into the deserted j never worn that set, Clara, since you robbed it 
music-room to practice. She sang charmingly— j for me. Am I wrong in hoping that you gave 
but this morning she did not feel in spirits ! me Something besides the cameo?” 
enough to try her voice. So she idly turned over ( “Yes, Graham,” she answered, hiding her 
the music until she came upon the little German j burning face in its resting-place again. “I did 
song that Bradford had sung so pointedly for \ a very weak thing when I sent you that cameo— 
her the day before. She looked at it a little l sent it because, whether you cared for me or 
sorrowfully, and played the air over languidly j not, I wanted to feel that you wore something of 
enough, thinking all the time how sorry she < mine. But I was bitterly humiliated the other 
was for her haughty speech on tho stair-case, { evening, for I certainly thought you must know 
and wondering if Col. Bradford would ever try | it; and Miss Travers tried so pitilessly to un¬ 
to explain matters to her again. So she gave a j mask me before you all.” And then she dashed 
great start as she heard the voice she was think- > her tears away, and became her own self, 
ing of take lip the refrain, j “You’ve been flirting outrageously, sir,” said 

“Long have I been truo to you.” I she ; “ every one in this house considers you as 

“Clara, dearest, do not be proud and cold to \ good as engaged to Miss Travers. Howl envied 

me any more, but come home to my heart and \ hep yesterday! And your arm—are you sure, 
whisper that I am forgiven.” $ quite sure, that it’s prudent for you to be here?” 

Was it no dream? Was that Graham standing > “Whether it is or not, I shall Btay,” he 
there beside her, his arm around her, and draw- J laughed; “and you need not try to persuade me 
ing her toward him so lovingly? And with a \ that you feel any sympathy, after the manner in 
great sob the pent-up misery of months vanished, \ which you ran away from the river yesterday, 
and Clara hid her face on his breast. j and never gave me a kind word or look. But I 

“Not even a word of welcome,” said he, j owe Miss Travers a debt of gratitude, not so 

softly; “or don't you care for my explanation \ much for her presence of mind, as for her en- 
now ? If you knew what a scene I’ve just been \ lightening me as to iny cameo. How keen she is!” 
through with Miss Travers.” \ “Yes, indeed,” said Clara, her eyes dancing 

She started up, her sweet face all a glow with \ with fire; “imagine her wrath if she knew that, 
smiles and blushes. \ after all, you mado the discovery through her 

“Stop, Graham!” she said, eagerly; “before j means. But you never can make me believe, 
you explain to me I have something to say to < Graham, that you were not at one time very 
you. Y'ou remember a year a^o, to-day, and J near compromising yourself with the beautiful 
the anonymous present you received V 5 heiress, whether you loved her or not; and I 

“Do I not?” he answered; “but I never knew ! assure you that when I came up to Thorndale, 
until this moment that it came from you. Is < I very nearly concluded that in Miss Travers I 
that your secret, Clara?” \ w as ‘matched at last,’ Nothing but sheer pride 

“Never knew?” she questioned, in amazement, i brought me here. Ah! I little thought how glad 
“From the keen point of Miss Travers’ remarks \ a Christmas it would be for me!” 
upon my cameos, and yours, I supposed (for- \ But his only answer was an embrace so fond 
give me, Graham) that you had told her.” He \ and proud that Clara was silenced, 
sealed her lips with a kiss. \ Little Mrs. Darrell’s hymns of triumph at the 

“Listen, Clara,” he said, very earnestly; < conclusion of her drama, arc better imagined 
“you and I have played at cross-purposes long \ than described; and when Clara w'ore her ca- 
•nough. A year ago I woke up to the fact that ) meos again, the widow’s bright eyes discerned 
I loved you devotedly. When, Christmas-day, \ that the Muses were in full force, at their origi- 
I received that cameo, I actually thought it ! nal number. Also, thero was a magnificent 
came from Miss Travers. It was not like you, * noUtaire diamond on Miss Van Courtland’s lovely 
my proud darling, to send so beautiful ananony- < white hand; but, of course, people were too 
mous gift. Lost Christmas-night was, you re- j polite to say anything about that! 
member, Mrs. Vaughan’s ball. Clara, do you j Miss Travers holds her ground this winter as 
recollect how cold you were to me that night; J he\\e par excellence ; but notwithstanding her utter 
lio«r you danced with Tremaine most of the \ abomination and wrath at her own defeat, there 
evening? I don’t deny I was angry, then; and \ is no one of all her acquaintanco to whom, in 
I have been half mad with jealousy ever since. ' her heart of hearts, she yields such entire re- 
From Miss Travers’ remarks the other evening, \ spect as Mrs. Graham Bradford. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. IIolt spent much of her time alone in 
those days, ‘very sadly and unhappy, you may 
he sure. So completely had all the enjoyments 
of her former existence dropped from her, that 
she fell to loving the few inanimate tilings which 
had once been as nothing in her luxurious abund¬ 
ance, as if they were gifted with feelings and 
sympathies. Thus it happened that the easy- 
chair that had come back so unexpectedly into 
her life, like drift-wood rescued from a flood, 
became inexpressibly dear to her. She hailed 
it as a sign that Providence had not quite for¬ 
gotten her. At first she wept over it; and even 
this was a source of comfort, for usually tears 
lay heavily in her heart, but their fountain had 
been buried under so many troubles, and such 
bitter humiliation, that most frequently they 
came to her eyes singly, and with pain, wound¬ 
ing where they should have brought consola¬ 
tion. God help the man or woman whose tears 
are so buried and frozen over with a deadly 
weariness of life. But the advent of this old, 
old friend came upon her so unexpectedly, that 
it was like a dash of soft, warm rain upon ice, 
1 lie very sight of it stirred some of the sweet 
emotions of former years in her bosom; and, as 
I have told you, she knelt down before it, feel¬ 
ing glad and thankful, like a little child, crying 
like a little child, too, as she had not.done for 
years. In her solitude—for the woman was left 
almost entirely to her own loneliness—she fell 
to loving this old chair, and added it to her 
little family of treasures, which nothing ever 
should induce her to part with—no, not the very 
depths of poverty itself, or even his importunity. 
True, the chair was worn and shabby enough. 
In places the rich red had turned to a yellowish 
brown, and all its rare shading of "tints had 
seemed to run into a confused maze of color; 
glimpses of the brown under-linen broke through 
the worn silk at the seams. In places the glori? 
ons old carving was broken hopelessly and the 
pieces lost; that could not bo helped, but much 
remained that might be done to brihg baek 
something of its old splendor. No matter how 
much time was needed, she would find it pass¬ 
ing almost pleasantly while employed on that 


kindly work. Indeed, through her whole life 
she had been an active woman, full of resources, 
and gifted with a rare po^Ver of invention. Sel¬ 
dom, perhaps, in this world had splendid en¬ 
dowments been so trampled down and wasted 
as you found them in this wreck of a brilliant 
nature. Yfith very little else to busy liersclf 
about, she was glad to seize upon tills object as 
a means of distraction. The very dilapidation 
of the old chair was a comfort to her. With her 
own hands she would build it up again, renew 
the faded colors, give plumpness and elasticity 
to the flattened cushion, darn in the damask 
flowers with such embroidery as she knew how 
to weave, stitch by stitch, as well ns the best 
artist in Europe. So each day, through this 
mist of joy and pain, she examined the silken 
cushions, and touched the frayed places with 
caressing fingers, sighing tenderly, as if an old 
friend had just returned to her needing care 
anddiclp. Sometimes she smiled, too; for how 
and then bright memories would crowd the 
shadows back from her heart, and throw gleams 
of sunshine through it, spite of all the trouble 
that surrounded her. She had been a joyous, 
beautiful, and most favored woman in her time, 
the mistress of a magnificent home, which h:ul 
been dashed into ruin, and shrunk, year by 
year, into nothingness, until the only vestiges 
left to her was a few worn articles of what had 
been a rich wardrobe. That shabby eaey-chair, 
and an old work-table, veined with coral, gleam¬ 
ing with mother-of-pearl, broken hero and there 
in its delicate workmanship far beyond her 
mending, clever as she was, but exquisite as a 
work of art, and oh! how dear to the poor lady 
in her loneliness. 

It was no wonder that Mrs. Holt prolonged, 
that task of love, and never would consider the 
old chair perfectly renovated; but every day- 
found some new flaw in the damask, which must 
be mended, or some stain to bo removed. 

One morning, feeling very sad and disheart¬ 
ened, she began early at her work. She hail 
been delayed more tlmn once from want of ma¬ 
terials, or the means to purchase them—for ism all 
sums are, to a proud person, often as difficult of 
attainment as large ones; and necessity had 
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delayed her task when she was eager to go on, 
especially this morning, when she had not a 
shilling at command in the wide world. 

But a sudden thought had seized her. Per¬ 
haps the work-table might contain the material 
she wanted among the debris of some former 
prodigal supply.. She opened the table with 
"eager haste, and searched among the skeleton 
reels and empty spools for such tints of silk as 
she needed. She found some tangled fragments 
of floss, and began to assort them as well as she 
could through the dull mist that floated before 
her eyes. 

Then she knelt before the chair, and began to 
work in earnest, weaving in the threads dex¬ 
terously as only a thoroughbred lady can use 
her needle. As she worked, a swarm of memo¬ 
ries came, like raven^, croaking and flapping 
their wings around her—such memories as cry 
out, and ask the soul why it did this rash thing, 
or that wild deed, and how it could evoke such 
bitter penalties as must hunt down the after life 
with ten thousand sorrows. She remembered 
herself in the old country, young, beautiful, and 
lovely among the best aristocracy of the land—a 
brilliant creature,'for whom the bost sunshine 
of the world seemed too dim and tame for her 
deserts. Then she was on the Continent, with a 
father that the best statesmen of the land had 
selected to negotiate weighty matters of national 
interest; a motherless girl, impetuous from ill 
regulated genius, and willful, either in the wrong 
or the right—so willful, that the first step of her 
life was taken in defiance of that father, who 
understood the character of the man she mar¬ 
ried, and would gladly have saved her from the 
destiny she was madly shaping for herself. 

Then came a few' years of reckless extrava¬ 
gance; seasons at Baden, alternate poverty and 
prodigality; children that died for lack of care, 
and that lived in spite of neglect; all memories 
of a reckless, almost wicked life, over which she 
had lost all control. Then came her father’s 
death—a grand funeral, picturesque in its solemn 
Mournfulness; regrets deep and bitter, a sense 
•f desolation, and a yearning desire to follow' 
that kind, lost one even into eternity to claim 
forgiveness of him, and set her soul free from 
the remorse which, for a time, threatened her 
very life. So far as he could the wronged 
. father had forgiven her. All that the next heir 
qould not claim by entail he gave to his daugh¬ 
ter, thus crowning her with coals of living fire, 
under which her wounded conscience writhed 
in mingled grief and pain. She would have 
g j Ten up every shilling gladly for one word of 
We from her father’s lips. But he, her hus- 


> band, had no such regrets; but ruthless in that, 

\ as in all things else, gathered up his wife's gold. 
i and having exhausted his career in Europe* 

; brought her and one child to America. 

• The United States Senate was then a glory to 
< the nation. Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and many 
' another great man, held the people’s lovo and 
\ trust in their hands with a noble sense of its 
J importance; social life had not been entirely 
) merged in the love of gold; and intellect held a 
\ high place even against w'ealih. 
j Among* those people wdio had engrafted much 
j of the high-breeding of the old world upon the 
| vivid genius that thrives so lustily in free air. 
j this woman came with her beauty, her genius, 
and that wealth w'hich an unprincipled husband 
lavished freely on her as on liirasclf, thinking 
himself generous because he restrained her in 
nothing—she who, with proper restraint, would 
have been a glorious w'ornan. As it was, for a 
time, she moved like a goddess among thos" 
truly great Americans. Her intellect found 
itself fairly matched; her beauty fascinated 
those who could not comprehend the brilliancy 
of her mind. This was the great scene of her 
triumph, and the color mounted into her worn 
face, as she remembered them, even so many 
years after, while on her knees darning that 
old easy-cliair. 

Then the faint red died out of those shrunken 
cheeks, and a look of iroji, cold and bitter, crept 
over the countenance. She was thinking of tin* 
disgrace and humiliation that man brought upon 
her, when her w r ealth was wasted, and he fell 
by degrees to the grade of a common gambler, 
dragging her down wuth him to such ruinous 
depths, that she had longed to creep away and 
die of very shame. 

Then came abandonment, absence, and at 
last death; for in her extremity God was so far 
merciful, and unchained her from the man who 
had degraded her wdiolc life—worse still, de¬ 
based the native nobility of her character. 

After this, her mind w-andered over a series 
of such difficulties as few women, bred like her, 
could have found the pow'er to conquer. Even 
then, such was the force of early aristocratic 
education, she felt almost, as much shame at the 
remembrance of these honest exertions for a 
livelihood, as burned in her heart when the 
panorama of her husband’s baseness swept 
atjiwart her mind. But hers was a life of 
strange vicissitudes. In the midst of her honor¬ 
able exertions, and after the bloom of her youth 
had faded out and was clouded down with ha¬ 
rassing anxieties, prosperity came to her again 
through the almost idolatrous love of a man 
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fifteen years younger than herself. Once more < 

she had wealth: once more she became a star \ 

> 

in social life—once more a mother; and yet this ;» 
woman, with love and care heaped upon her, j 
amid such luxuries as few women ever enjoy, | 
felt a certain shame that her high birth had j 
mated itself with a self-made man of the new j 
world. The first husband’s disgrace had not j 
more completely severed her from her aristo- \ 
cratic relatives, than the honorable marriage \ 
which had given a father to her son, and afflu- j 
ence back to herself. She had loved this man— < 
she loved him yet; but trouble and humiliation \ 
had not exalted her nature. Besides, she bad \ 
all those elements of self-torture and distrust, j 
which growing age sometimes brings most bit- > 
terly into the life of a beautiful woman just j 
upon the wane. At any rate, this mature wife ) 
was not altogether happy wdth her young hus- ! 
band, handsome and liberal though he was. \ 

Did the woman wonder now why this had j 
been so? Did she recognize in her own cha- > 
racter those warring elements* whichvhad ship- i 
wrecked their happiness, and, perhaps, at laBt i 
their worldly fortunes? Did she compare the \ 
middle-aged man, still carrying under his dis¬ 
sipated life the vestiges of a gentleman, but l 
whose harsh tones and bitter taunts, sometimes, s 
made her tremble as the rich, dashing young ! 
fellow, who had sworn to her a thousand times \ 
that she could never grow old to him; that the 
time could never come when she would not be J 
in his eight the best and most beautiful of; 
women? Yet how cruel he was to her now. 
Time and improvidence had swept all his pos¬ 
sessions away; this marriage, by which love 
seemed to have defied time, wrocked the man 
both in character and fortune. I cannot tell 
how it was, perhaps in giving him everything 
else, this woman had failed in conferring that 
home content w’hicli is the soul of happiness. 
It was her doom to see everything that loved 
her sink into ruin. Why was it that she had 
dwarfed the moral natures of every man that 
had loved her? 

Had Mrs. Holt asked these questions years 
before, the fate that lay so heavily upon her; 
then might have been averted. But she had 
plunged into the quick whirling current of life, 
and, exhilarated by its excitement, had made 
no effort to seek the deeper and purer waters, j 
which should bear every woman forward toward l 
the eternal life, where all true womanhood must J 
seek perfection. It was too late, then—yes, too \ 
late for any hope of influence over that one man. j 
His life was wrecked, and with it her old age j 
went downoitterly like the hull of a vessel, from j 


which masts, rigging, boats, and bulwarks, have 
all been swept away. She knew and felt all 
this. She thought it over with keen regret as 
her needle flew in and out of that old silk, 
weaving it together as the broken texture of 
her life never could be mended. As the lady 
worked, her mind slowly swerved round to the 
present, and a more gloomy subject never pre¬ 
sented itself to the mind of a weary-hearted 
woman. That morning her husband had gone 
forth to his business, as ho called it, taunting 
her for being an incumbrance to him, and re¬ 
viling her because she had, in fear and trem¬ 
bling, given him a note from Mrs. Wheeler, 
which contained an urgent demand for the un¬ 
paid bill. 

When things came to this pass with the un- 
happy pair, it frequently happened that Holt 
would not come home for ■weeks together, leav¬ 
ing the poor wife to tho pain and dread which 
was sure to follow. She did not expect him 
now. It might be that some caprice would keep 
him away forever—for with her there was no¬ 
thing to lure him back. Her grief angered him; 
her age gave him a subject for cruel taunts. 
How could she wish him to return? 

As Mrs. Holt sat over her work, thinking over 
these bitter thoughts, a soft Btcp came up the 
stairs, and a timid knock at the door made her 
start upright and listen. 

“Como in,” she said, at last, seating herself 
with dignity, and fixing her anxious eyes on tho 
door; for she W’as dreading the face of her land¬ 
lady, as only a proud woman can dread the per¬ 
son she owes money to. “Come in.” 

Faint as the words were, they reachod Rhoda 
Weeks, who opened the door and crept through, 
timidly, and looking around as if she dreaded 
that some third person might be present. By- 
the-way, some person, probably tho author— 
printers have enough to bear without any accu¬ 
sation from my pen—made a serious mistake in 
the first chapter of this narrative, where little 
Rhoda Weeks was set down as eighteen years 
old, when she was, in fact, but ten; and Eudora, 
abbreviated to Dora Hunt, had, 1 don’t know how 
many years taken off her girlhood, so I may as 
well record it plainly here. Eudora was but 
little under seventeen; and Rhoda was a mere 
child, as you see her entering Mrs. Holt’s room 
with a match-basket on her arm, and a look of 
unusual perplexity in her face. 

“Ah! you have como again,” said Mrs. Holt, 
brightening out of the apprehension that had 
Beized upon her. “What have you got to sell?” 

Nothing, marm; that is, nothing that I 
haven’t promised to regular customers; but. if 
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you please, I—I want; that is, if you wouldn’t j time and means of payment were, to say tlio 

think anything-” < least, uncertain, and shrunk from taking the 

“Why, Rhoda, what has come over you to j money from that hard-working little creature, 
blush and stammer in this way?” cried the lady, \ who seemed so anxious to be robbed of her 
who had never seen a shade of embarrassment j small savings. 


But I want you to do 
-and don’t know how to 


in the child before. 

“Me? Oh, nothing! 
something for me, and- 
ask it.” 

“Want something of me?” faltered the lady. 
“What is it?” thinking of her empty purse. “If 
l can; but tell me what it is.” 


“No, Rhoda, I cannot take it. You are a 

dear, good girl; but I—I do not need- That 

is, I will not deprive you of your money.” 

“Of course, you don’t need it—who ever 
thought of such a thing?” said Rhoda, fixiug 
her pleading eyes on the lady. “But it is I—I 
and Luke that want Borne one to take care of 


“ Mrs. Holt, marm,. what do you think about { our money; and—and I think it real unkind— 


savings-banks ?” 


j there, I do, after all you did for mother, to givo 


‘Savings-banks, Rhoda?^—what a question!” J us up, and say you won’t help us.” 


“As for me,” said Rhoda, dropping into her J 
old business tone, “I ain’t going to trust’em. 


Mrs. Holt walked to the window and looked 
out; but though the day was fine, everything 


What if they were to break up and go to smash j seemed misty to her. She was making a great 


with one’s money in their pockets?’ 

Mrs. Holt laughed a little. This financial con¬ 
versation with little Rhoda surprised, and, for 
the moment, amused her. 


sacrifice when she refused Rhoda’s money—for 
never was a poor woman more in need of it 
than she was that very moment. A slight rustle 
of paper, and a noise dt the door, made her turn. 


But you have no money in any bank, have | The room was empty, and lying among tho 


you, little girl?” 

“No, not now—nothing to speak of; that is, | 
because I drew it all out this morning—mean to | 

put it in private hands, where it will do-Mrs. i 

Holt, will you just be good enough to keep this \ 
fifty dollars for me ?” j 

. “Fifty dollars for you, Rhoda? No, no! I 
will not touch it!” 

The proud, and at heart honorable woman, 
drow back, and put the roll of bank-notes held 
toward her, back with her hand, almost shud¬ 
dering under the temptation so suddenly pre¬ 
sented before her. 

“Don’t say that, marm, because I’ve set my 
heart on it. You sec it is money that I have 
saved for Luke’s education, but it will be a long 
time before he wants it; and both he and I think 
that you could take it now, and do what you 
please with it, and—and pay us just as much 
back ever so many years from now. I tell you, 


< ruined paraphernalia of her work-table, Mrs. 
Holt saw the roll of bills placed conspicuously. 

Then she sat down in her easy-chair, rested 
her warm check against its cushions and began 
to cry. She had no tears to shed when trouble 
was upon her, but gratitude brought them out, 
bright and clear, liko the crystal drops that 
come so easy in childhood. In all the world it 
seemed as if that child was her only friend. 

Footsteps on the stairs, that made tho nerves 
of that poor woman quiver, a knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Wheeler came in, looking half grieved, 
half angry; forcing herself to act like a woman 
of iron, when she was, in fact, a kindly-hearted 
person, forced, against her will, to be hard and 
<?rucl. 

“Mrs. Holt,” she said, sharply, as if out of 
patience with herself and every one else, “I 
cannot help it; tho landlord is down upon rao 
harder than ever. If you cannot pay me right 


marm, it’s my belief that them banks aren’t to ! away, I—I must have the room.” 

l ._ .1. j _ n —*> _-_ x _ i :_ i < n_ tt.ix i_ i 1 _ • 1_ 


bo trusted. Only fiv& per cent, interest—just 
think of it; for my part, I’d rather have no¬ 
thing—it’s just a tnntilization. 
so kind now!” 

Mrs. Holt was sorely tempted. The woman 


Mrs. Holt started up in her chair and turned 
a wild look on the roll of money she had re- 
If you would be < solved not to touch. She seemed afraid that the 
\ landlady would seize upon it, and half reached 
forth her hand. 

Mrs. Wheeler followed that anxious look with 


from below stairs had just been up under the 
influence of a sharp dun from her landlord, and 5 her eyes, saw the money, and burst out in a vol- 
deraanded her money with that decision which ley of thanks so exhuberent and full of joy that 
springs out of a sharp necessity. Mrs. Holt, \ ivtrs. Holt, smiled in spite of herself, 
poor thing! had temporized and promised, while > “Oh! I am so glad! It will save me from a 
her cheeks grew hot with shamb, and her nerves \ world of trouble. I’m so sorry. Did I say any- 
quivering under the pressure of this eternally t thing that was not pleasant, Mrs. Ilolt? It was not 
'repeated humiliation; but she knew that the J my wish; but sometimes that man drives mo so.” 
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Mrs. Holt arose with the dignity of a woman ■ 
Avho had thousands at command, and taking up ; 
little llhoda’s money, gave it to the woman who > 
stood eager to receive it. j 

“I think that is the amount, Mrs. Wheeler. ? 
No, you said nothing very unpleasant, and I can > 
make allowances; only pray be a little more ; 
patient the next time. I am not accustomed to S 
these things.” j 

Poor woman, how she strove to cover up the <; 
memory of those old wounds to her pride, which J 
never would cease to pain her! Not accustomed > 
to being dunned? God help her! for months and \ 
months she had known little else than the shrink- > 
ing and distress which unpaid debts are sure to j 
bring upon a person of sensitive honor. She > 
had not intended to use that money. It seemed \ 
to her scarcely better than robbery to take it ■ 
without some more certain means of repayment \ 
than she possessed—but the thing was done. 
Rhoda’s bank-notes were grasped in Mrs. Wheel- ] 
er’s hands with such eager gratitude that, for a > 
moment, her debtor forgot how the money had \ 
been obtained. \ 

After Mrs. Wheeler went out, profuse in ; 
thanks and glowing with delight, her lodger \ 
threw herself into the casy-chair, and, covering > 
her face with both hands, moaned to herself, j 
•* This child, too—this poor child! Am I to ruin ) 
everything that comes near me?” j 

“Well, what is this all about ?” | 

Mrs. Holt dropped the hands from her face, j 
and looked toward the door, where a tall, well- j 
formed man stood frowning, with a soft hat > 
grasped hard in one hand, ns if the sight of his \ 
wife’s trouble had angered him. \ 

“Is it you, Mason? I did not expect you so \ 
esrly,” she said, making an effort to appear ; 
pleased. ; 

He looked at her keenly, and spoke in a slight, ; 
questioning voice, “Crying again!” \ 

“No, Mason, I have not shed a tear. That. : 
does not often happen to me now.” j 

Holt gave her another sharp glance, flung \ 
his hat on a table, and sat down in the casy-chair j 
that his wife had just left. s 

“So you have got at this old thing agairj’ ho j 
s;iid. “Confound it, here’s a needlo hall run > 
through my hand. What have you. been about? \ 
Turning the ragged silk? Just like you. I have ' 
half a mind to pitch the old hencoop into the l 
street.” \ 

The lady did not speak; but this rudeness? 
yoomed to shock her, for the muscles about her ; 
mouth were strained, and she walked nervously, i 
around tho room, moving things backward and 
forward in a helpless way. 




“Well, never mind the needle, though it was 
confoundedly careless. I’m glad yon are not 
drooping and moaning after the old fashion just 
now’, for I want you to help me again. Don’t 
look white, and wince so—it is nothing very- 
dreadful ; but I want fifty—say a hundred dol¬ 
lars, and don’t know where else to come for ifc. 
You can get it, if you will.” 

“A hundred dollars!” faltered the poor 
woman, w’ith a shock of inward cold. “Mason, 
you know I have not got it.” 

“I know that you are a dear, kind old party, 
and that you always manage to help me out of 
my scrapes somehow'. I can always trust in you 
when everybody else fails.” 

“But, Mason, I haven’t got a dollar in the 
world.” 

“Well, what of that? You can borrow.” 

“Borrow? No, I cannot do that. Sinco we 
needed friends, they have all dropped away.” 

“But you must look them up. I tell yoft I’m 
awfully in for it—owe everybody, to say nothing 
otHhis old cat, Wheeler.” 

“But this hundred dollars, if I had it, would 
not pay half that you have told me of.” 

“Certainly not; but it would take me out of 
the crowd and give me a new start. The long 
and short of it is, I must go. There are chances 
out West, and I mean to take some of them. It's 
of no use string here. You always could get 
along better without me, when the duns were 
upon us.” 

Mrs. Holt sat down in the nearest chair, sim¬ 
ply because she had no strength to stand, her 
withered face turned white as parchment, her 
lips contracted painfully; she felt as if the 
last blow fate had to give was falling upon her 
then. 

“Are you going to leave me, then?" 

“To leave you? One would think that a 
terrible misfortune. Why, you have told me a 
thousand times that-” 

“Oh, don’t! 1 cannot bear it now. If wo 
are to part, let it be in peace,” cried the poor 
wife out of the depths of hpr anguish. “Re¬ 
member, it may be forever!” 

“In the course of nature, that is very proba¬ 
ble,” answered the man, who had sworn a thou¬ 
sand times that the woman before him never 
could grow’ old. “Is there anything so yery 
heartbreaking about my going, that it makes 
you set choking and pouting like a frog out of 
water. I can remehiber when you had more 
vim.” 

“ Did you?” she questioned, drearily. “Yos, I 
dare say; but I am old now.” 

“Old! I like that. You own up to it at last. 
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Old! Of course, you are, and infernally nagging, j 
too, if tilings don’t go to please you.” > 

; ‘I do not intend to be unkind or disagreeable, 
Mason, but you should make allowances some¬ 
times. When one is very unhappy, it is hard 
always to appear cheerful. I—I am very 
miserable.” 

“You need not go over that old song ; I’ve 
heard it croaked till it makes me sick. Do try l 
and look less like a confounded old mummy, > 
and get the whine out of your throat. There, 
now, begin to shiver and grow moist about the j 
eyes. Hang it, don’t you know that you are an j 
infernal sight too old for that dodge. It used > 
to tell on me wonderfully when I was spooney 
and you younger, but now-” 

The man made a gesture of contempt with his 
hand, as if he wished to sweep away all her pre¬ 
tentions at once, and settle her down into the 
miserable old woman which he had made her, 
more certainly than lime itself. 

“Now about the money?” he added, in the 
tone of an injured creditor. “I must have 
enough to carry mo west of the Mississippi.” 

“ButI have no money?” she answered him, in 
a burst of sharp impatience. “ IIow am I to get 
it?” 

Holt laughed, took a soiled handkerchief from 
liis hat and wiped his flushed face 
. “Come, come—no more lies, old lady! Where 
did you get the money to pay Mrs. Wheeler 
with? Not a cent this morning, and fifty dol¬ 
lars the next hour. I could hardly keep the 
widow from embracing me when I came up 
stairs, spite of the brandy in my breath, as she 
calls it—hang her impudence! What does she 
know about a gentleman’s tod ? But I take such 
things gracefully. Didn’t know what she was 
driving at for ten minutes; but accepted the 
situation, and swallowed all thanks for the fifty 
dollars I^iad left for her; told her not to say 
another word; was glad if my promptness had 
relieved her from any embarrassment. Spread 
my hands once or twice in delicate refusal of so 
much gratitude, and- come up here to find out 
just how flush you are.” 

“I have told you—I have told you,” pleaded 
the woman. 

“Stuff and nonsense! You have not left the 
house; and no human being but a miserable 
little match-girl has been here since I went 
out—you see I have taken a little pains to in¬ 
form myself. Now just be up to the truth once, 
and tell me where the hoard is.” 

“I tell you, upon my honor, I have not a cent 
in the world,” answered the harassed woman— 
“not one.” 


“On your honor! Now I like that.” 

“I will take an oath if you cannot believe 
me.” 

“But where did you get that money?” 

”1—I borrowed it of the little match-girl.” 

Dolt crushed his hat between both hands, and 
then flung it half way tp the ceiling, distorting 
himself with a burst of laughter, so deep and 
genuine that his wife smiled in spite of all the 
anguish at her heart. 

“Borrowed it of the match-girl? Mark An¬ 
thony, this is too much; and she wishes me to 
believe it. Ho! bo! ha! ha!” 

“I know it seems strange and incredible, but 
Rhoda Weeks lent me that money as certainly 
as you and I live,” she said, with a calm seri¬ 
ousness that almost took away her breath. 

“And has she got any more, that4s the prin¬ 
cipal thing now?” said Holt, catching his hat 
and crushing it impatiently, for he was ioo 
much in earnest for continued mirth. “1 do 
not ask where the imp gets such sums of money— 
that s none of my business; but has she got any 
more stamps that you can get hold of?” 

“I do not think that she has got another dol- 
j lar in the world, Mason. In fact., I know that. 

; this was all she had.” 

Holt’s laugh hardened down to a sneer now, 
for he was convinced that she spoke the truth: 
and his hopes of money faded rapidly—at any 
rate, from that quarter. 

“And so you have taken to financiering 
among the match-girls and hoot-blacks. Of 
course, the noble blood that we boast of does 
not fire up at the idea. Pride and poverty have 
given up fighting, ha!” 

“I did not ask the child for her money, and 
would not have taken it if-” 

“If you hadn't wanted it to throw away on 
that ugly dun down stairs. Why, woman, that 
money would have taken me out West.” 

“But where is it you wish to go, Mason?” 

“On to the Pacific railroad—I don’t much 
carefwhich route. I have patches of land in both 
directions.” 

“You have land?” 

“Yes, I have; ventures made in the old pros¬ 
perous days that may come into market now. 
Who knows, this black luck may not last forever. 

I should have sold it fifty times over if anybody 
would have bought it.” 

“And you are going West to,stay, to live? Oh, 
Mason! take md with you!” 

“Take you with me? Well, old girl, on one 
j condition I will. Raise me money tnpugh to 
j go out, and I'll send for you.” 

“Send for me? No, no! T mu*t. not be left 
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behind. It would kill me Besides, how could < 
I live? How could I live?" \ 

The poor woman began to tremble, and seemed 
to writhe visibly before her husband’s eyes. He 
wa3 not naturally a hard-hearted man, and for 
the moment took compassion on her. 

“Don’ttremble so, old girl—why should you?” 
he said, with a gleam of loving kindness. “I’ll 
go out, you know, and sec how the land lies. If 
it promises well, what do you say to a log-cabin 
on, the edge of some prairie, or at the foot of 
some hill, with a stream in sight? If we could 
get clear away from the world, that might be 
the very best thing we could do. I worked in 
the woods once a whole w r inter, and that is 
baby’s play to raising corn on a prairie where 
the black soil is rich six feet deep.” 

“Oh! if I urere but. a few years younger,” she 
said, piteously, “then a log-house with you, and 
away from the whole world, would be heaven.” 

Holt laughed, and coming toward her, leaned 
upon her chair in an old, familiar attitude, which 
made her heart swell. He saw the crimson of 
an almost uncontrollable creation sweep slowly 
up to her face, and began to play with a tiny 
curl that fell over her forehead. She started 
up, went to the window', and he could sec by the 
motion of her head and shoulders th^t she was 
crying bitterly. 

“Come, come,” lie said, “there is nothing to 
cry about. It is always wrath or tears when I 
nm alone with you, though, I must say, tears 
have been scarce with you of late years. Why, 
you are getting to be childish.” 

“The second childhood!” she answered, smil¬ 
ing bitterly through her tears. 

“What nonsense; but let us talk seriously 
about the money. Can yon get it for me?” 

“God help me! I do not know how,” sho an¬ 
swered. 

“Could you not get it from the young lord?” 

“The young lord! You mean my son? Oh, 
Mason! I have been such a burden to him 
already.” 

“But he would give it to you?” 

“If he had it. Yes, I do not doubt that; but 
I would almost rather die than ask him.” 

“But you will do it for my sake?” 

“For your sake, Mason, I would do any¬ 
thing.” 

She looked into his face, her own quivered 
all over; her eyes, blue as the heavens once, 
took back a gleam of youth. Ho stooped down 
and kissed her. 

“Then, for my sake, ask him. I will turn over 
a new leaf in this far West. Don’t remember 
tho last few years—I have not been altogether 


myself. Come, help me this time. We will make 
a fresh start, then, and build up a real home for 
ourselves.” 

“Oh! that we could, on the prairie, in th© 
wilderness—anyw here, so long as it was a home, 
and our own,” she cried, reaching out her arms 
like a weary child. “In this lifc*vc aro so far 
apart, Mason.” 

“I know it—I am sorry now.” 

“Aro you, my husband?” 

“Indeed, I am. Only help me out of this 
abominable nest of duns, and you will find th© 
old nature coming back. Say, now, will you 
!; ask William about it?” 

“I—I will get the money. Depend on me, I 
i will!” •- 

“I always could trust you to work out possi- 
< bilities; and sometimes, it seems to me, impos¬ 
sibilities. After all, there are few women liko 
you.” 

She smiled pleasantly in his face. His praise 
seemed to take off ten years from her life. 

“Yes, you will do it, I sea that,” he said, 
smoothing her hair. “Who says you are grow¬ 
ing old? Not I, for one.” 

“Then I shall go with you?” she questioned, 
anxiously. 

“No, not unlh me. I will go first and prepare 
some sort of a home for you; then you shall 
come out, and we wilUsettlc down and grw 

I into nice old people.” 

“But you will do this?” 

“Indeed, I will. Only help me out of this heap 
of brown-stone and bricks, and you shall be th© 
better for it all your life.” 

She threw her arms around his neck, and 
kissed him as if her very heart went out of her 
J lips. 

| “I will get it! Never fear, I will get it.” 

J For a moment she was strained to his heart 
i fervently, as in the first days of their fnarriage; 
| then he snatched up his hat and went away, 

| perhaps ashamed that so much good was left in 
j him. 

| When she heard his footsteps on the stairs, 
5 she gave a sudden start and went after him, 
! eager to look upon his very shadow as it passed 
j away from her. Then she went back into th© 
\ room, sat down in the great casv-cliair, and 
| leaning her cheek against its cushions, closed 
\ her eyes with a sensation of heavenly fear that 

| | beamed over her whole face. 

< “ He loves me yet—he loves me yet; he does— 

the does! I am not so very old, if it were not 
for this pining. Great- heavens! how beautiful 
life can bo for us away from every one—away 
from the things that tempt him here, with tho 
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fresh, bright things of God all around us. Had j 
this life been given me from the first, how dif- \ 
ferent it might have been; but while there is S 
life there is hope. Let me think—let me dream; J 
and, above all, let me thank the good God who < 
forgives so much, and blesses us, in spite of our \ 
ingratitude.” \ 

She sighed heavily, casting off a load of pain <: 
with each breath; then a smile dawned on her j 
lips, and her hands clasped each other gently, j 
as young birds creep together in one nest. She j 
was not asleep; but a full hour passed before j 
she moved from that chair, the feeling of rest ' 
was so complete. j 

After a time the thought of what she had to j 
do broke into her repose. She sat up, Bmiling f 
and thoughtful, her intellect all alert, as if a \ 
Stone had been rolled away from her brain, and j 
a mountain of ice from her heart. How should < 
she get this money? Not from her son, that « 
source had been taxed too heavily already. She J 
could not again appeal to his generosity, know* \ 
ing, as she did, how hard it was for him to earn, J 
with his own hands, the honorable independ* j 
ence which it was his pride to maintain. Of S 
late she remembered, with some anxiety, that j 
the young man had been straightened in his j 
means, and that he came less frequently to her * 
assistance; he grew pale and careworn, too, like \ 
a' man who was preparing himself for some in* < 
evitable burden. No, let what would come, she \ 
must not go to her first husband’s son, William j 
Sterling, for help, not even to secure that home j 
in the far West, in which her husband was .to s 
become himself again. j 

This conclusion once arrived at, Mrs. Holt { 
began to search about for some other means of < 
obtaining money. There was one resource by \ 
which she might realize the sum she wanted, j 
Through all her poverty, and against every j 
pressure, she had retained two or three valu¬ 
able heir-looms, which had descended to her < 
from the proud house in England, to which she \ 
undoubtedly belonged. For years she had not j 
dared to look at these things, the very sight of 
them was so full of regretful pain. Sometimes j 
the clatnor of immediate need had been so loud j 
and strong, that she had dragged them forth as j 
men commit murders and burglaries, determined i 
to sell them, and free herself from the cry of j 
money, money, which pursued her like the bay- j 
ing of blood-hounds; but something had always \ 
held her back. It seemed like tearing up that 
proud, ancestral tree by the roots when she j 
thought of parting with those articles that had j 
been owned and worn by her mother. s 

Now a new motive, and a more holy purpose { 
Vol. LIII—15 


swept many of these feelings aside. She was 
about to begin a new life, to throw up a hope¬ 
less struggle, and the bitter experience of years, 
for the freedom of primitive existence. What 
had she in common with the pride and am¬ 
bition, the pomp and splendor of which these 
fragmentary treasures were a part? Had she 
not long ago given up her own lofty birth-right, 
and held her son back from the privileges of his 
class, because she wished to bo forgotten by 
those who had known her in the glory of her 
youth, and the pride of a position now divided 
from her by so many years, that, it seemed like 
a mocking vision? Now she was going away 
farther still, to the very center of the new world, 
through which iron roads were already cleaving 
their way from ocean to ocean. Why should 
she keep these relics? Who would appreciate 
them in the far-off homo to which her best hopes 
turned? For once Bhe would tear up her pride 
by the roots; the man she had married was a 
son of the new world—she had made sacrifices 
for him, why not add this one, the greatest and 
the last? 

From under her bed, Mrs. Holt dragged a 
small camphor-wood trunk, clamped with brass, 
and fastened with a curious lock. From her 
work-table she took a key which fitted this lock 
and opened the trunk with it. A strong aro¬ 
matic smell of camphor, cedar-chips, and san¬ 
dal-wood came up from the chest, almost stifling 
her. She turned white and struggled for breath, 
but did not close the lid, though it shook under 
her hands and .at first almost fell. Layer after 
layer of paper and fine linen was unfolded; 
and then the rich tints and heavy fabric of an 
India shawl gleamed up from the waves of tis¬ 
sue-paper that had enfolded it. She took the 
shawl up with desperate courage, as if it had 
been the shroud of some dear friend, and flung 
it across her arm. Then she drew forth a web 
of old cardinal point-lace, the spoil from some 
majestic altar, into which a whole convent of 
nuns had worked all the bloom of their lives, 
and offered it back to God in this wonderful 
mechanism. This lace had descended in her 
mother’s family, from lady to lady, many a hun¬ 
dred years; and now she was about to sell it for 
so much gold. The thought made her faint. It 
seemed a terrible sacrilege, even in the state 
of generous exaltation to which she had lifted 
herself. She held up the marvelous web, yellow 
and rich with the golden hue which time leaves 
on all whiteness, and looked at the delicate pat¬ 
tern with longing, wistful eyes. The delicate 
tracery gleamed like hoary frost-work between 
her and the window. It fell from her arjn, yard 
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after yard, a miraculous web, which mothing 
could replace. This lace had gleamed on her 
mother s bridal-dress and on her own. How 
could she sell it? 

A hundred dollars! Surely the India shawl 
would bring more than that if she only knew 
where to sell it. She would put back the lace, 
at least for the present; it seemed impossible 
for her to part with that Was it not woven into 
the very woof of her birth-right, with its rich 
yellow threads stretching back for centuries? 
The proud women of her house would stir in 
their graves if she sold that. 

One thing more she had on which her trem¬ 
bling hand fell with reverence. It was a jewel- 
case of crimson morocco, worn and faded, which 
hdl open in her clasp—for the spring was broken 
—and the beautiful eyes of a woman looked up 
to her, as if haughtily asking why she had been 
intruded upon. Then Mrs. Holt’s jnouth began 
to quiver, and her eyes grew so dim that she 
could not see how those lovely eyes seemed to 
«.>ltt*n and look into hers, and how wonderfully 
beautiful the face was. 

••Oh! mother, mother!” she cried out, “had 
you but lived, had you but lived!” 

.Sue turned the picture over in her hands. It 
was set in pure, heavy gold; and in the book was 


\ 


an oval-shaped crystal, in which two rich locks 
of hair lay in one silken coil, held together by 
a band of large diamonds. At first she had in¬ 
tended to remove these diamonds and sell them, 
but her hand faltered in its task. She literally 
could not so despoil her mother’s picture. She 
clasped the case in her hand, thrust the picture 
back to its place in the box, hurried the lace in, 
wave after wave, pressed it down with both her 
hands, and closed the box. The shawl she 
might part with; but the dead in their cofiina 
were not more sacred to her than the picture 
and the lace, which had been a portion of her 
mother’s wedding-dress. 

Other things of value were in that camphor- 
wood box; a huge Bible, every page of which 
was an illuminated manuscript, and noble orders, 
from which the jewels had been taken; but 
these the woman never touched. To unlock 
that box at all, was like opening a tomb: she 
was in haste to close it, and held he** breath till 
the lock was turned. Then she took up the 
shawl, and moving like a ghost toward that cozy 
chair, sat down with all its mingled colors 
glcaiping in her lap. But she was cold and 
white, as if the thing she had taken was a 
shroud, and the place she had despoiled, a grave. 
(to be continued.) 


Ovsr the bay, in dreamy Bail, 

Wo glide along with gcntlogale; 

Tim wavelets tjirn their eager lips 
Upward to meet my finger-tips, 

Which dally in delicious seneo 
(■i happy, cureless Indolence 
Among the waves, in sportivo piny, 

As ou we make our pathless way. 

Over the hay, in dreamy sail. 

We glide along with gentle gale; 

And with my eyes I drink the light, 

The wondrous beanty of the night; 

And watch the oarsman's measured time, 
And hear the water's murmured chime, 
As, stroke by stroke, the waves divide 
With gurgling plash, then onward glide; 
While, from tho lifted, dripping onr. 

Fall sparkling drops like jew'els rare. 

Over the bay, in dreamy sail, 

W c glide along with gentle gale j 
And ships around us peaceful lie, 

With anchor cast, and banner high. 

The city, with Its burning lights, 

Shining from rocky cliffs and heights, 

Is mirrored back in changeful glow, 
Upon the pulsing tido below. 

Over the bay, fn dreamy r-nil, 


We glide along with gentle pale; 

And moonbeams fall with lucid light. 
Flooding the waves with glory bright; 
White crests are tipped with golden gl- w, 
Like morning sun on drifts of .snow. 

Then into fainter, paler ray, 

The trembling radiance dies away. 

And lengthened shadows softly stool, 

Half hiding what they half reveal. 

Over the bay, in dreamy soil, 

We glide along with gentle gale; 

The very air around us brings 
A dreamy languor on its wing*. 

And wafts tho merry laugh around. 

From ware to wave with silver sound; 

And faint and low, a bugle-nob; 

Comes floating down from shore remote; 

A mellow, soft and liqnid strain. 

Like gentle droppings of bweet rain. 

Over the bay, in dreamy sail. 

We glide along with gentle gale; 

Out on the 1»ay’s serenest deep. 

Whore moonbeams kiss tho waves to bleep, 
Or near the rocks, where shadows fall, 
With inky hues, like ftmeral pall; 

I only feel, with quick heart-bound, 

How beautiful is all around. 


A MOONLIGHT SAIL. 

BY MBS. E. N. (•• HUNTINGTON. 
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CROCHET QUILT 


BY MRS. JAMS WEAVER. 



Materials. —Crochet cotton, No. 4; coarse - with a red edge and open crochet stripes: to 
steel hook; scarlet crochet cotton, No. 4. * these, which form also a border, a fringe is tied. 

No. 1 represents a portion of a quilt worked ] The thick stripes form little squares standing 
in stripes of crochet resembling thick pique, < out upon a flat ground, worked in rows forward 
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DESIGN FOR BEADED-BELT. 


and backward, always working in both threads j’ stitch, as required by the pattern, must be sepa- 
of a stitch. | rate like a concluding treble, looping round the 

At the end of each row crochet one chain, in l two trebles that meet together in the preceding 
order to be able to work the first stitch of the > row,' one stitch of the preceding row remains 
following row in the last double of the preced- ] untouched, as already mentioned, at the first 
ing. For each close stripe twenty-four stitches \ treble row; then crochet alternately three dou- 
broad, make a chain of twenty-five stitches and \ ble and two connected trebles, A plain row 
crochet, passing over the last chain. \ always follows a treble row; the little deviation 


1st row: Double stitch throughout. jj 

2nd row: Begin the slanting, loose-lying > 
treble square pattern; crochet three double, i 
loop the thread once round the needle, stick I 
the needle round, back, taking in the firet stitch, < 
that immediately over the first chain across, as \ 
shown in the annexed cut. Draw a loop through \ 



MOOT OF WORKING TITICK STRIPS OP QCILT. 

theSfe loop round, and carry the needle through 
two of the threads. This completes only halt 
the treble: loop round again, stick the needle 
found in the manner above described into the 
fourth stitch, so that three double stitches lie in 
the middle of two trebles; loop round again, 
draw the loop through two; loop round again, ; 
and carry the thread through the three last , 
tiircads upon the needle. Pass over one double l 
of the preceding row; work three double, and { 
work again the two cross trebles; of these the > 


always at the beginning of which is only to 
form the reversed squares. When sufficient of 
these stripes are worked, commence the edge 
with red cotton, consisting of three double and 
one chain, which passes over to the joining 
point of the next four treble. Work two lined 
of red cross-stitch in the middle of the squares, 
see No. 1;) crochet the open stripe on to the 
thick stripes, (see No. 2,) always working on the 
same side, and cutting off the thread at the end 
of each row in order to begin the next with it. 

The foundation of these open stripes consists 
of chain-stitch ’ scallops, each containing five 
chain and one double, which are so reversed 
over each other that the double always corned 
in the middle chain-stitch of a scallop of the 
preceding row. The pattern, which commences 
on the third row' of the open stripe, occupies the 
space of one chain scallop. Instead of the chain 
scallop, w’ork in the corresponding place after 
the double of the last scallop, one double, one 
treble, one double-treble, one treble, one double, 
and again one double. This arrangement of the 
pattern in five rows is clearly shown in the de¬ 
sign (No. 1.) Then one row' of chain scallops 
completes the open stripe. Although these 
stripes could be worked into the thick stripe, 
the last scallop row must be joined to the next 
separate thick stripe by two stitches in each 
scallop with a needle and thread. The outer 
conclusion forms a circle, in which the pattern 
must be altered so as to make the corner like 


first (sticking the needle backward) incloses \ the design; besides ibis, there must be a ninth 
the stitch looped by the last treble; tho second \ row, to tie the fringe in, which is ten threads 
treble, however, loops again the fourth stitch. ; thick and about four inches long (consisting of 
Crochet alternately to the end of the row' three \ threads eight inches long) of white cotton knot- 
doubles and two connected slanting trebles. | ted together. The corners are ornamented with 
3rd row: Double, like the first. The follow- j a kind of red fringe tassel of the same length, 
ing treble begins w’ith one double; the second i and three times the thickness of the white fringe. 


DESIGN FOR BEADED BELT. 

BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 

Is the front of the number we give a design ^ to fit the figure, cover it with the silk, and orna- 
for a Beaded Belt. The belt must be made of ^ ment with beads and bugles, according to thq 
heavy black silk. Cut a foundation ef buckram £ design. 
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BUG, BOLSTER, FOOT-WARMER, ETC. 



Materials.—T wo pounds of six-thread fleecy; \ 
half a pound of coarse knitting-cotton; five- 
eighths of a jard of American cloth, one yard 
and a quarter broad; fiye yards of woolen cord; 
eight black buttons; one pair of coarse steel pins. 

Cut a skein of fleecy into six lengths; or, if 
pieces of wool are used, cut them into even 
lengths of the same Ineasure. Work in strips 
rwenty-nine stitches wide; five strips are re¬ 
quired. Every alternate row plain knitting; 
also the fir&t and last stitches of the rows in 
which the wool is inserted in plain knitting. 


the plain row knit the loop of wool, and stitch 
nearest it as one stitch. Each strip should be 
about one yard and a quarter long. When the 



J strips are sewn together, line with the Amcri- 
j can cloth, and put the cord on, placing loops of 
' the card and buttons as in the engraving of the 



BCLSTHV. 


Tut a loop of the wool on the needle, pass your i rug above, for the purpose of buttoning it to the 
cotton over it to knit the next stitch, and in ' various shapes seen in the other engravings. A 
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handle for hanging the bolster to the chair may ^ stitches; in the Becond, between tho third and 
be worked in tricot (see No. 2.) For this, begin \ fourth, and fifth and sixth; in the last again 
with one stitch to form the point, and increase i between the fourth and fifth. At the other end 
gradually to eight. Then work each fourth j of the strip there must also be a button-hole, 
stitch perpendicularly, and four rows of these $ and the point made by gradually decreasing, 
form the button-hole; then work tho stripe \ The outer edge of the strip is ornamented with 
eight stitches broad until it is the required j a little looped row of black wool in point JIus- 
lengtli. After the second row, plain in the nextcovite, which must be worked into the tricot, 
three rows; make a little pattern out of four l If the crochet be not Tery firm, it must be lined; 
little raised loops, for which, in returning, work i the button-holes must be worked orer in black 
always at the corresponding places four chain > wool in button-hole stitch. Two tassels must 
between two stitches. In the first pattern > be placed at each end, of the same color as the 
row this happens between the fourth and fifth s handle. 



FOOT-WARMER. 


CROCHET EDGE. 


BY MBS. J4NK 



Materials. —Boars-head cotton, No. 14. 


Work lengthwise, making a chain the required j 
length; then work in this a row of interrupted ■ 
treble (alternately one chain, one treble) for tho < 
heading. 5 


weaver. 

2nd row: Into one of the trebles of previous 
row one double, * five chain; work in these five 
chain, five tricot stitches; complete the tricot, 
and work four chain, one single into the first, to 
form a picot; again five chain, five tricot. Fasten 
with one double into the second treble of pre¬ 
vious row, passing over one treble. Repeat 
from *. 


CRAVAT OF RIBBON, BRAIDED. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

I.\ the front of the number we give a design ) fringe of coarse sadler’s silk, by drawing a 
for a Ribbon Cravat. Two colors are needed. < double needleful through, and then tying it* 
Bring the ends down to a point. Make the > The whole makes a very pretty cravat. 
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COVERING FOR-A FLOWER-POT ALUM CRYSTALLIZATION. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Ribbon-wire; colored Berlin 
wool; from two to three pounds of alum. 

No. 1 gives the leaves connected in the 
working. Nos. 2 and 3 represent the manner 
of covering the wire with wool in about the 



middle size of the leaves in the design. The 
size of the leaves must depend upon the flower- 



' pot. The whole frame is made of ribbon-wire. 
> with lilac w’ool twisted round it. Lay it in the 
i hot solution of alum for twenty-four hours, an I 


s then dry it slowly. The flower thus covered 
l must be ornamented at the upper edge with 
> writing-paper cut out in scallops, and gummed 
i on so that the colored crystal sparkles brightly 
\ and rises clearly and beautifully from the white 
i background. 


CROCHET INSERTION. 
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ISgaHOBBOGCH 

Tiie ground of these patterns is of wool of l In No. 1, dark silk is worked upon me light 
two contrasting colors in cross-stitch. The pat- j squares, and light upon the dark squares. In 
tern on the wool consists of long stitches of silk. * No. 2, silk of one color only is used. 
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Scarlet Andalusfon wool upon white flannel, $ ders for petticoats, eto. The pattern is one of 
or coarse white silk, makes equally pretty bor- $ very unusual beauty. 


FRINGE. 
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BORDER FOR BRETON JACKET. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Work in a running button-hole stitch of j or several colors, according to taste. The edge 
colored Andalusian wool or silk cordon, in one \ is in colored scallops of button-hole stitch. 


BORDER FOR ORNAMENTING DRESSES, JACKETS, ETC. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The scroll of this border is in coarse silk j fine silks of two colors; the dots may be metal 
cordon (fine cord) sewn over with fine silk, i beads or silk stitches; the lines arc worked in 
The little flower branches are in coarse and \ the same way as tho scroll. 


CROCHET EDGE. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

About Preserving toe Hair. —Wo are eo often asked 
how to preserve the hair, and other questions regarding it, 
that we have thought it Lost to give a few general hints on 
the subjoct. The greatest ornament to a woman is, unques¬ 
tionably, a luxuriant growth of luiir; and it has been so 
(A*teemed in all ages. Fiue hair is an addition even to a man. 

The most essential thing for the preservation of the hair 
is general health of the body, and this is to be obtained by 
keeping tho skin in perfect order; to effect this, tho bath 
ought to be reckoned among tho foremost of the necessaries 
of life, affecting as it does tho system more powerfully and 
directly than any other known means. Tho prevalent cus¬ 
tom of using quack stimulants where tho hair has fallen off, 
or become weak and thin, is one of the most fatal mistakes 
th?t can bo made. In its meet healthy state, the hair is 
best likened to a delicate plant; and the idjury we inflict 
on it by injudicious treatment is obvious. It is, however) 
hut rarely that the root or bulb beneath tho skin is entirely 
destroyed, even by tho most acute fevers, or local disease; 
although for years it may remain to all appearance dead, 
and the part become bald, and even polished. 

Scur£ or dandruff, which annoys so many persons, may 
be kept from accumulating, but cannot be entirely pre¬ 
vented. It is often attributed to the abundance of the hair; 
but this is not tho reason. Tho best cure is tho brush, 
which should be used freely; and the best brushes are those 
which are not too hard, and yet sufficiently so to reach tho 
skin through the hair. When the head jicrspires freely, the 
dandruff gets saturated, and at timos will come off abund¬ 
antly in the brush and comb. Tho hair should always be 
brushed before retiring to rest. Tho brush should be usod 
till the scalp becomes quite warm, when a small quantity of 
oil should be applied aud well brushed into the roots of tho 
hair. 

The hair, when weak, if a man’s, should be frequently cut 
and trimmed: not merely the ends indiscriminately taken 
off, but weeded of weakly and impoverished hairs as care¬ 
fully as a skillful gardener trims a favorite plant. This, of 
course, is best performed by a hair-dresser, who, if at all a 
master of his profession, soon distinguishes tho sickly hairs 
from tho healthy ones; the former having a dry, withered 
appearance. When the hair lias l>cen allowed to grow too 
long, the separate hairs become split at the extremity into 
several divisions; this shows that it has grown beyond its 
strength; tho ends must, therefore, bo cut off, and the brush 
used more frequently. Under any circumstances, a man's 
hair should be cut at least every two or three Meeks. With 
women this cannot, of conrse, be done. 

One of the most unpleasant consequences of early noglect 
is the constant falling off of the hair. We do not allude to 
the loss of the hair dependent on ago; that is a natural con¬ 
sequence, and cannot be regarded in tho light of a disorder; 
hut instances in which the hair has bccomo thin, even to 
disfigurement, in early life, are far from being uncommon, 
and if neglected, must terminate with meu in confirmed 
baldness. This excessive loosening of the hair, however, is 
far from being so irreparable as is generally imagined; and 
if proper treatment bo adopted, the hair will grow afresh, 
and assume all its original vigor and strength. The head 
must bo bathed daily with cold water, into which a little 
eau de Cologne, has 1-een ponred, and the scalp should then 
be brushed until the skin becomes rod, and a warm glow is 
produced. This treatment is recommended in all cases i 
where tho hair has fallen off—from fevers, or any long ill- s 
mcss. Much advantage Mill also be derived from having tho *■ 


head occasionally shampooed. Instances might l>e cited in 
which the hair has been restored by this prooost, when 
baldness has appeared inevitable; all that is required to en¬ 
sure success in almost every case, is perseverance, and a 
strict attention to temperate diet. 

The necessity of a constant use of cold water is important. 
It is one of the finest cosmetics known, and lias this advan¬ 
tage, that while in almost every instance it improves the 
hair, in no case can it do harm. If the danger of taking 
cold be apprehended, commence by using tepid water, and 
in a few days, by having the water gradually colder, it may 
be used quito cold by tho post delicate with perfect safety. 
The best modo of application is to hold the head over a 
basin, and with the hands thoroughly wet tho luiir, nibbing 
tho skin at tho same time well with tho fingers. Dry the 
hair with'a soft towel, and then use tho brush for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. The total immersion of 
tho hair may, however, in tho case of a lady, be attended 
with inconvenience, and the following plan may by them 
be adopted: After well rubbing the skin with wet fingers, 
damp tho hair lightly with a sponge; this may soon ho 
dried, and then proceed as wo have previously directed. 
Tho invigorating effects of this treatment will soon be ap¬ 
parent ; the hair becomes glossy and silky in its appearance, 
and its tendency to curl strengthened and improved. 

Avoid all dyes—tlioy are false and hurtful. It la, however, 
possible to stimulate tho growth of the hair by artificial op- 
\ plications; and in this way hair may bo made to keep its 
jj color much longer than under ordinary circumstances. In 

I thera preparations, sulphur, wo believe, is a prominent in¬ 
gredient. Your physician can, probably, tell you something 
about this. Only beware of quacks. 

| Ax Ivt Border is very readily mode, and, perhaps, second 
> to no other in appearance, as it is fresh-looking at all times, 

< and particularly beautiftil through the summer. It is better 
? to get a quantity of young plants from a nurseryman, and 
\ then plant them rather thickly where tho edging is desired. 

] If a wide belt of ivy bo desired, the plmits may bo put in in 
| two or three tom-s, as tho French do when making such cx- 
s collent ivy-edgings, as may be seen in the private gardens of 

I the emperor at the Tuilleries. In any case, after tho plants 
aro inserted, the shoots must be neatly pegged down in tho 
desired direction. The reason why ivy-edgings, when seen 
in America, look so poorly compared to those In Paris, is 
that we allow them to grow as they like,and get ororgroMm, 
M ild, and entangled, whereas tho French keep them the de¬ 
sired size by entting the sheols well in, twor or oven threo 
limes every summer, after the edging bos onco attained size 
and health. As bands around flower-beds and borders, those 
edgings have a very good effect. 

What our Subscribers Sat.— The popularity of “Peter¬ 
son” was never greater than this year. A lady writes: “To 
ftre without your Magazine Is too much for me to bear; »o, 
inclosed, please find eight dollars for a club of five.” Anothor 
writes: “I do net know of anything I can get subscribers 
for sooner than ‘Peterson;’ the ladles will have it in spite of 
cross husbands.” Another says: “There havo been more 
clubs raised here for ‘ Peterson’ than any other magazine.” 
Another: “I could not keep house without it.” And still 
another: “You had better set mo doM-n as a lifo subscriber.” 
We certainly try to make “Peterson” unrivalod. 

Ix Remitting, follow the directions given at tho eod of 
our Prospectus. Be particular about this. 
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ADDIU0X8 to Clubs may bo made at the price paid by tho ? 
rwt of the club. When additional subscriber* have thru , 
been sent to make enough for a second clnb, the person ; 
sending them is entitled to a second premium. In all such ) 
cases, it is best to notify us that a second club has been > 
completed, and to state, in tho same letter, whether an t 
extra copy, or one of the ongrarings is preferred as a pro- > 
miurru These additions to clubs may be made at any timo > 
during the year: only all such additional subscribers must \ 
l>cgin, like the red of the elub, with the January number. > 
Subscribers in a club may reside at different post-towns. \ 
See Prospectus for this And other things. > 

Gift Extz&pboe?, in evory shape, ought to be avoided. \ 
They all are lotteries in disguise, and many of them are > 
swindles. We are coutioually written to about those outer- > 
prises. Of coarse, we cannot tell which are cheats and > 
which not. The safe plan is to avoid them all. \ 

JosiAH Allkn’s Wife sends us, this number, another of j 
her letters: it'is excellent; as good as “Tho Widow Bodott.” \ 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of Vie United Netherlands. By J. L. MoOey. 8 { 
rc^ roL 3. New York: Harper d Brothers. —The rivo first j 
volumes of thi* werk have been before the pnblic for sere- ; 
ral years. The present volume, and one soon to follow it, 
will complete the story, from the death of William, the Si¬ 
lent, to the Twelve Years Truce, in 1600. Mr. Motley an¬ 
nounces, in au advertisement to this volume, that be is now* 
engaged on a history of tho Thirty Years War. This, when 
finished, w£l, with those volumes, and with tho “Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” which preceded them, form a picture 
of European annals and civilization, with the Netherlands 
placed as the central figure, for nearly n century. The style 
of the present volume is not less picturesque than that of; 
the earlier ones. It might, perhaps, be more sober, without i 
violating good taste; in this respect, we think Prescott ; 
contrasts favorably with Motley. But in earnestness, vigor 
and grasp of his subject, Motley is far ahead of his prede¬ 
cessor. The volume Is handsomely printed. 

Tie Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries , 
in E.igiand and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles. With an Ap¬ 
pendix relating to the Huguenots in America. 1 r 61., 8 ro. 
New York: Harper d Brothers. —This is tho first serious 
attempt to tell, on a fitting scalo, the narrative of tho great 
Huguenot exodus from France, by which a million and 
more of her Industrious and intelligent citizens wore thrust 
forth into foreign lands. 8ome of the most vigorous blood 
in the United States comes from the Huguenots who settled 
in New York, In South Carolina, and elsewhere In America. 
But the numbers of Huguenots who crossed the Atlantic 
were comparatively inconsiderable. Tho great body of these 
exiles fled to England. Mr. Smiles has told the story in a 
straightforward, honest way, and his book cannot fail to be 
an addition to historical literature. Tho volume is very 
liandsomely printed. 

The Frinufships of Women. By William R. Alger. 1 ro/., 
1- mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. —A very pleasant book, to 
which we cannot do justico In the limitod space wo hare 
this month at onr disposal. The author goes back to the 
earnest periods for illustrations, and follows the subject 
down to cotemporary times. One sannot peruse this volume 
without rising from it with even a higher idea of the affec¬ 
tion, the fidelity, and the graces of the true woman. 

Hamid: The Last of the Saxon Kings. By Lord Lytton 
(Sir F.. Bulwer Lytton.) 1 to?., 12 mo. Phdada: J. P. 
Hppinrott d Cb.—Another of the very desirablo “Glob© ; 
Edition of Bnlwer.” Beyond all other editions, this Is the 
ft dc to buy. It is cheap, portable, and handsome. ) 


Claudia. By Amanda M. Douglas , author of “ In Trust," 
“ Stephen Dane,"etc. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: Lee d Shepard.— 
This is a new novel by the anther of “Guilty, or Not 
Guilty 1" the powerfully written novelet, which is finished 
in our present number. Neod we say any mores? Miss 
Douglas is certainly one of the most promising of our 
younger American writers. 

Tie Disputed Birth-right. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 
ro/., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers .—One 
of the very best of Mrs. Stephens’ lator novels. Tlic plot is 
full of incidents, with many fine dramatic 'socnes, and i.-t 
worked up to a spirited climax. Our readers will find tiw 
story ontirely new to them. No American novelist ha* more 
popularity than this powerful writer. 

Two Thousand Miles on Horseback; Santa Fe and Back. 
By James F. Mdinc. 1 ro/., It mo. New York: Hurd d 
Houghton. —This is the narrative of a summer tour, in 18* Vi, 
through Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico. Tho 
book is graphically written, and full of reliable informa¬ 
tion. A map accompanies the volume. 

Golden 7h0hs. 1 ro/., 12 mo. Boston: Lee d Shepard .— 
This is a book of choice extracts in prose and verse; and te- 
Joctions are rnado from about fifty authors, among whom 
are Jeremy Taylor, Fenelon, Dr. Chalmers, Charles Kings¬ 
ley* Dr. Bethuuc, F. W. Robertson, Jane lngelow, Whittier, 
Lowell, etc., etc. It is beautifully printed, on flno paper. 

MubeTs Progress. By Vie author of “Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble.” 1 ro/., 8 ro. New York: Harper d Brothers.— A 
cheap edition of a late English novel, by an anonymous 
writer. It is an exceedingly well told story. Tho character 
of Mabel Is one of rare beauty. 

The Brothers * Bet. By Emilie F. Oarlen. 1 ro/., 8 ro. 
New Ybrk: Harper d Brothers. —A tone time this Swedish 
authored was almost as popular here as Miss Bremer. This 
is a new story, and a capita! one. A cheop edition. 

The Poetry of Compliment and Cburtship. Selected an l 
Arranged by John W. Fulmrr. 1 rof., 12 mo. Boston: Tick- 
nor d Fields. —A selection of poems from tho best writers, 
culled with taste, and printed in a neat volume. 

Playing fbr High Stakes. By Annie Thomas. 1 ro/., 8 ro. 
New York: Harper d Brothers. —Not so good as “Dennis 
Donne,” or “On Guard;” the two be^t novels which this 
author has written; but still, a well-told story. 

Stories of t\c Gorilla Country. By Puul Du Chaillu. 1 
ro/., 12 mo. New York: Harper d Brothers. —These narra¬ 
tives were written for young people. The illustrations uro 
excellent. In evory way tho book is interesting. 

Guild Court, By G. Jf‘ Donald. 1 ro/., 8 ro. New York: 
Harper d Brothers. —A novel of much maro than the aver¬ 
age merit, by a writer who is rapidly rising into popularity. 

Sense. By M. M. Pomeroy. 1 ro/., 12 mo. New York: 
Cartel on. —A series ofrshort essays, mostly on tho conduct 
of lifo, and written with great teraoness, vigor, and truth. 

Nonsense. By M. M. Pomeroy. 1 ro/., 12 mo. New York: 
Qxrleion. —A book of bits and criticisms on the follies of tho 
day. It is by the author of “ Sense,” and is quite as g^od. 

Seek and Find. By OHeer Optic. Illustrated. 1 ro/., 8 
ro. Boston: Lee d Shepard .—Boys will be delighted with 
this work, as they are with all the Oliver Optic series. 

Tommy Hickup. By Rosa Abbott. Illustrated. 1 ro/., 12 
mo. Boston: Lee d Shepard. —A book fhll of fun for young 
folks, and published with Leo A Shepard’s usual good taste. 

Tie Huguenot Family. By Sarah Tytlrr. 1 ro/., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper d Brothers .—A religious novel, by the 
author of “Cltoyenne Jacqueline.” Neatly printed. 

Tiger-Lilies. By Sidney Leaner . 1 ro/., 12 mo. New 
York: Hurd d Houghton. — Ono of those novels, the chief 
wondor of which Is, that they ever got published at all. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. < 

What the Newspapers Sat.— The newspaper* universally < 
conceSe that “Peterson,” this year, is better than erer. 
llmidred* of notices to this effect hare appeared. Says the 
Gttlenbury (Ill.) Press:— 44 It is the cheapest ladies’ Magazine 
published.” Says the Pontiac (Ill.) Jacksonian:—“A univer¬ 
sal favorite among the ladies, and deservedly so.” The Ur- 
bona (0.) Union says.—“Tho January number is certainly 
the richest illustrated Magazine for ladies overprinted.” The 
Jerseyvillo (Ill.) Register says:—“Promptness in a maga¬ 
zine is always desirable; people do not like to bo running 
to the post-office every day for a week or two, and inquiring 
for their magazine, which should have been received a long I 
time Ik* fore. One advantage in Peterson, is its promptness; no 
postponement on account of tho weather, or anything else.” ; 
The Winona (Ind.) Democrat says:—“Peterson’s Magazine j 
gets 1 letter and better, while tho price is not increased.” 
The Corydon (Ind.) Democrat says:—“Tho stories are tho 
best published anywhere.” The Columbus (0) Gazette 
says:—“There is no denying the fact, that ‘Peterson’s 
Ladles’ Magazine’ is tho choapost periodical of the kind 
published, and the embellishments, engrav^gs, fashion- 
plates, patterns, and entire oontents, are not surpassed.” 
Tho Lawrence (Pa.) Journal says:—“As for the stories, all 
concede that ‘Peterson* publishes the best” Says the 
Weekly (Ind.) Sun:—“Always a favorite with the ladies. 
Their dear eyes brighten when Peterson is named.” The 
City aud County (N. Y.) says:—“Improve* every year.” 
Tho Agitator (Pa.) says:—“Tho January number is per¬ 
fectly splendid. Tho ‘Beauty of tho Season’ is—ah—ah— 
dear me—the prettiest girl we have seen since our court- * 
ing days.” The Peru Standard says:—“The Berlin pat¬ 
tern ulone is worth half the price of the Magazine, which 
is about the cheapest and best in tho United States.” The 
Coburg (C. W.) Sentinel says“ Peterson’s is tho tip-top 
Magazine of the times.” And all speak in the same strain. 

The Quit America* Tea Company. —The advertisement 
on our cover, of this great enterprise, should be rood by 
every one. The Commercial Path-Finder (Now York City) I 
says:—“The principle upon which this enterprising com¬ 
pany was started was t* import direct from China and 
Japan, and in immense quantities, all tho teas they offered 
for sale. By thus avoiding tho necessity of the various com¬ 
missioners, and other expenses which increase the price of 
, teas obtained by consumers by tho ordinary method, through 
the hands of seven or oigbt different grades of speculators 
in the article—.between the tea plantation and tho tea-pot— 
and by the immensity of their purchases of whole cargoes, 
consigned directly to them, this useful company ore enabled 
to supply tho public, not only with unadulterated teas of ; 
tho best brands, but at much lower rates than was fonnorly 
possible. That the peojfle recognize this truth may be easily 
seen by a visit to tho crowded trade mart of the Company, 
lit and 33 Vcsey street, corner of Church. Fifty per cent, is 
often the amount of saving resulting from purchasing tho fine 
frc*h teas imported by the Groat American Tea Company.” 

Tns Waverlkt Novels for Twenty-five Cents.— T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, ; 
are publishing an edition of Scott’s novels, which they pro- ; 
perly call a “ Cheap Edition for the Ffillion.” Each novel ( 
will be printed in one volume, octavo,from plain, clear type \ 
in double column, on substantial paper. The whole twenty- \ 
mx volumes will bo sent, froo of postage, for six dollar*. \ 
This edition will be for sale by all booksellers. Inquire for 
** IVtcrson** Cheap Edition for tho Million.” Or addross the I 
publishers by letter. 

The Circulation of “Peterson’s Magazine” exceeds, this j 
year, (as it has for several years,) that of any other maga- j 
zinc in the United States. What better proof can there be i 
cf the superior merit and cheapness of “ Peterson.” ' 


THE GARDEN, ETC. 

It is curious to feel how the love of gardening awakens 
from its winter sleep at the first sight of a golden mass of 
crocuses, or bunch of trembWng snow-drops, or the tiny rent 
in the ground through which the winter aeonite thrusts up 
its bent stem, and pretty yellow cup. How instantaneously 
does the desire start up just to put this bit of the border iu 
order, to rake away the leaves, or smooth the clods round 
this clump; and how pleasant tho feeling is of breaking up 
the soil, crumbly and sweetened by the winter’s frost, paus¬ 
ing in the work now and then, less yon drivo the bee ont of 
the crocus-flower, and gently removing out of the roach of 
the rake, tho half-torpid specimens of Cirabut I lor ten fit 
that are sure to be disinterred on the first spring-days of 
gardening. 

Spring-flowers aro easy of culture, and no garden should 
be without a profusion of them; as most of them are low- 
growing, they may have the front row of the borders, and 
tho edges of tho l»eds dedicated to them—for few of these 
favorites like to be shifted. Not many sights are gayer and 
more pleasing than a small garden in spring, with bunches 
of Sangunims—winter pinks, snow-drops, crocuses, yellow, 
white, and bluo hepaticas, pink and Hue dwarf daffodils, 
grape-hyacinth, and other species of SdU< r, and, a little later 
on in the season, the dog-tooth violet. As all these, with 
tho exception of the hepatico, die down to the root in sum¬ 
mer, their places will require to be filled up by low-growing 
annuals sown round them; but the bulbs should be left un¬ 
disturbed, for it is one of the chief pleasures of spring to 
watch for the reappearance of out old friends, to observe 
' the gradual growth of snow-drop and crocus, from their first 
appearance above ground as little green points, to the swell¬ 
ing and opening of their blowouts; while, on the other 
hand, the little daffodil, the squills, and the dog-tooh violet, 
surprise us by bursting through the ground, flower and leaf 
together, almost full-blown. Then there are those universal 
favQritee, double daisies, white, red, or pink, set either ns 
borders or in groups, and a very pretty little white saxi¬ 
frage, (Sazifraga tridactyltics,) with foliage like clump* of 
moss, and every blossom of which “ keps its nin drop o* 
dew,” and sparkles in the sun. This last named plant re¬ 
quires to be kept within bounds, for it spreads rapidly, and 
never seems to object to rough handling, or to require much 
root. 

Tho subject of colors in a flower-garden is now so deeply 
studied, and become so much a mattor of scientific arrangc*- 
ment, that I daro not add a word on a subject I know m> 
little about; but oven in tho lowliest plots, great additional 
pleasure may bo derived from a harmonious arrangemeut i f 
the colors, and much additional interest in planning the host 
method of getting those flowors togetlior which contrast 
well in color, and bloom at the samo time. The dwarf daf¬ 
fodil and tho grape-hyacinth, for instance, one being pale 
yellow, and the other blue, look well together; and I re¬ 
member an accidental contrast of these colors that wa* ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty, though it was formed by a largo dandolu .i, 
which liad got rooted in a border of gentians, where its 
bright yellow stars, mingling with the vivid expanse «.*f 
blue, made such an attractive show, that tho intruding Weed 
was suffered to remain until tho flowers had fadod, when it 
was somewhat reluctantly dug up. 

“ Oft sparing what tho florist knows 
To be but gaudy woods.” 

Another very pretty contrast may be made by planting 
double yellow and double lilac primroses alternately ns a 
border Adging; there is also a common pale yellow auricula, 
which looks well, planted beside a lilac, one of tho san.e 
tribe; blue gentians and common yellow pripiroscs also con¬ 
trast well; and I have seen nosegays arranged of those la-t 
named flowers, which had a beautiful effect. 

Beforo quitting this subject of the grouping of plants 
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According to their colon, I must refer to the fact that nature > 
herseli; has in many instances shown, us the example, set- > 
ting off a purple flower with a yellow center, or with yellow j 
snthera, and contrasting the red color not only of our flow- ; 
ers, but of wild fruits, such os the holly, and mountain-ash, \ 
with the green leaves. \ 


HORSEMANSHIP.—NO. III. j 

How to Mount Your Hoags.—Mounting a lady to the \ 


side at which the alarming object is placed, will distract a 
horse from his intended shy, the rein being tightened as 
above described. If we have time, we gently coax onr stool 
op to examine the object, and touch it with his nose, which 
is certain to reassure him regarding similar objects for the 
future. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat been tented by a 


saddle is generally managed by the mounter placing him¬ 
self as close as possible to the near (or left) side ef the ani¬ 
mal, with his right hand, or both bonds, on bis right knee. 
The lady passes tho reins into her right hand, and with it, 
takes a fast hold of the middle crutch; then placing the 
left foot in the mounter’s right hand, and her left hand on 
his shoulder, she springs up to the saddle, straightening her 
left knee in the act. Dismounting is easily managed; the 
foot and dress having been carefully disengaged from stirrup 
and crutches, by placing the left hand on the attendant's 
shoulder to assist in tho descent 

When mounted, the skirt gracefully and comfortably ar¬ 
ranged, and tbo foot in a stirrup skillfully adjusted to the 
exact length suitable to the rider, tho first thing you ought 
to do, is to speak kindly to, and pat your stood on the neck, 
them gently draw up the reins before the groom has re¬ 
laxed his hold of the animal’s head. Thus an understand¬ 
ing is established between horse and rider, aud all that is 
required is henceforth conceded with a good will by the in¬ 
ferior animal. 

Canterin®, Trotting, etc. —We strongly advise a lady, if 
she values or is attached to her horse, to dispense os much 
as possible with the canter, at all events on bard roads or 
pavement. The movement in a canter net allowing an 
equal division of the weight on the four legs, as is tbo case 
with the trot and walk, shakes Ids fore legs, and is sure to 
break him down much sooner than would otherwise be the 
ca«e. This fact is exemplified In the spectacle usually pre¬ 
sented by ladies’ hacks, at watering-places, which, being 
almost invariably cantered, generally “ stand over ” on their 
legs, and are termed shaky, or groggy. 

Trotting, which may not be quite so elegant and graceful 
*n appearance for ladies, has this to recommend it, beside* 
Sts great advantage to the horse, that, whereas any one can 
canter, only a lady, pretty well accustomed to riding, can 
trot well. A very slight rise in the stirrup, with every alter¬ 
nate step of the horse, accomplishes the movemout; and in 
either trot or canter, besides sitting straight, the closer 
the rider sits to her saddle, the better. In hunting, k is 
absolutely necessary to moke the saddlo almost part ot 
oneself. 

When it is found difficult to make a horse change his foot 
in a canter so as to lead with the right foot, cv vice versa, 
according to the ordinary riding-school rules of using band 
and leg, or whip, turn him as if to circle toward that side 
on which you require the foot to lead; he will then put the 
desired fore foot forward to go that side, in order to prop 
himself in turning. 

It ie well to habituate oneself to watching the ears of 
one’s nag; they oro the indicators of his will, or intended 
little games. 

When ashy is contemplated, how they will point forward! 
When a plunge or kick is meditated, back they go, lying 
nearly flat on tho head. When all is serene, what a pretty, 
congenial little play will be observed in those organs, gently 


> practical housekeeper. 

> MEATS. 

{ Dressing Cold Meat .—Cold meat modo into an aspice is a 
) delicious way of using the last of a joint, osj>ecially in sum- 
) mer time. Cut the meat in pieces, and lay them in a mould 
/ in luyors, woll seasoned. Then pour over aDd fill the mould 

< with some clear soup nearly cold, which, when let to stand 

> somo hours, will turn out and bo as firm as isinglass, ospe- 

< daily if shank-bones Were boiled in tbo soup. Should the 
i cold meat be veal or poultry, tho addition of some small 

> plecos of hart or bacon, and of hard-boiled eggs, cut in slices 
s and put lwtwoen the layers of meat, is a great improvement. 
\ Another way to dross cold meat is to have it minced very 
^ fine, well seasoned, and put in patty-pnns with a thin crust 
{ telow and above it, and baked in a quick oven. Cold meat, 
| cut in small pieces and put in a pie-dish, with batter poured 

> over it, and baked until the hattor rises, is another good 

> way. Potato-pie Is a capital method of using cold meat. 

> Tho meat should bo cut in pieces and covered with mashed 
5 potatoes, then put into the oven to bake until tho potatoes 
\ aro well browned. The dish should bo rather deep, as there 
{ ought to bo somo nice gravy with the meat. 

{ Minced Mutton. —This is a very useful preparation of cold 
| mutton, and will be found an excellent made. Cut slices off 

< a cold roasted leg of mutton and mince it very fine; brown 

> some flour in buttej, and moisten It with somo stock; add 
salt and pepper to taste, and let it simmer about ten or 
fifteen minutes to take off the raw tasto ©f the flour; add 
another lot of butter and some pickled gherkins, cut in 

! slices; then add the minced meat, and let it simmer slowly, 
but not to boil, or tho meat will be hard. In place of gher¬ 
kins, parsley and capers, chopped fine, may be added*. Some 
| like the flavor of onions, so that some slices may be put in 
the same and then taken out; or a slialot mxy be used in 
place of onions, chopped fine. 

Veal-Cutlets with Sweet Herbs. —Chop all sorts of sweet 
herbs, mushrooms, a little winter savory, shalots, pepper 
and salt, with a spoonful of batter; dip the cutlets in this, 
and reduce the sauce to make it stick; do them ovor with 
egg and bread-crumbs, and set them in tho oven to bake; 
then add a glass of white-wine to the sauce, skim it well, 
and when the cutlets aro dono lay them on a dish, and send 
them to tablo with the sauce poured over. 

Spiced Veal. —Take some of the thick part of a loin of veal; 
cut it In small pieces, and pour over as much hot spiced 
vinegar as will cover it. To half a pint of vinegar put a 
teaspoonful of allspice, a very little mace, salt and Cayenne 
pepper to tho tasto. 

miscellaneous table receipts. 

Eggs in the Italian Method.— Moisten butter and flour in 
a stewpan, stirring moderately; when the thickness of rich 
batter, thin with a little boiling milk, and season with pep- 
; per and salt; add about three ounces of butter and a little 

> chopped green parsley, worked well together. Have ready 


moved back and forward; whero a shy seems to be purposed ) eight eggs boiled one hour, slice and add to them the sauce, 


we had tetter sit closer, and, taking a tighter hold of the , 
rein on the reverse side from tho object to be shied at, pull \ 
the head away from that object, and, working the bit a littlo ; 
In the mouth, we get quietly paist. 

- Sometimes the slightest possible touch ef the whip on the 


and serve hot. 

Essence of Celery .—This is prepared by soaking for a fort¬ 
night half an ounce of seeds of celery in a quarter of a pint 
of brandy. A few drops will flavor a pint of soap, or broth, 
equal to a head of celery. 
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YaniUt Toff erf. —Put one quarter of a pound ef bulter at $ 
the bottom of the saucepan, then put in one pound of sugar \ 
ami two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Leave it to soak one ^ 
night. If it looks too dry in the morning, add a Little more \ 
vinegar. Then put it on the fire and boil, not stirring it. > 
When you think it likely to be done, stick a knife into the ] 
middle of it, and drop it into a cup of cold water, and if it l 
bit cm crisp, it is done. Just before it is done, drop in a tea* j 
spoonful of essenco of vanille. Then pour the toffey thinly \ 
all over a bnttered tin, and it will soon bo cold. j 

Pickled Egg*. —Boil two or three dozen eggs for half an \ 
hour; then, after removing the shells, lay them carefnlly in 5 
large-mouthed jars, and pour ovor them scalding vinegar, \ 
well seasoned with wholo pepper, allHpice, a few races of \ 
gingor, and a few cloves of gar.Vc. When cold, they are \ 
bunged down close, and in a month are fit for use. "Where ) 
eggs are plentiful, the abovo pickle is by no means expen- \ 
sive, and as an accompaniment to cold meat, it cannot be ^ 
outrivaled for piquancy and gout. \ 

Tea. —First pour some hot boiling water in the vessel to \ 
heat it. Next throw out the water, and put iu your tea, and \ 
add a few drops of hot water to wet tho leaves. Then fill s 
tho teapot with hot water. Never loavo it more than fivo ? 
minutes before using, because the astringency of the tea de¬ 
stroys the flavor. Three minutes is long enough to leave 
tho teapot with the water in It before using. The best time 
to drink tea is after a substantial meal. 

7o Fricassee Egg*. —Boil six eggs five minutes; lay them 
in cold water, peel them carefully, dredge them lightly with 
flour, boat one egg perfectly light, dip in the hard eggs, roll 
them in bread-crumbs seasoned with salt, popper, and nut¬ 
meg, covering them well, then letting them stand awhile to 
dry; fry them in boiling lard, and servo them np with any : 
kind of rich, well-seasoned gravy, and garnish with crisped 
parsley. 

To Keep Horseradish. —To have horseradish in keeping, 
grate a sufficient quantity during the soason, put it in bot¬ 
tler, fill up with strong vinegar, cork them tight, and ret 
them in a cool place. 

Eggs in a .Vast Cooked Whole .—Butter a dish, place the 
eggs iu layers with small bits of butter,, and season with 
very little salt and pepper; steam them, and whon the > 
whites.are solid, serve In the same dish. 

CAKE8. 

A Rich Flum-Chke .—Take three pounds of currants, well ; 
washed and picked, one and onc-qnarter pounds of flour, \ 
mix them well together on a flat dish; one pound of butter, | 
squeezo the water ont, and beat it to a cream ; add ono j 
“^•ound of coarse brown sugar; drop in ten eggs, one by ,> 
one; bavo burnt two handfuls of coarse, brown sugar; < 
when black, or nearly so, add a winoglassful of whiskey (or ) 
brandy;) leave it to simmer till tho whiskey is absorbed, ( 
and add it to the cake; then put in tho flour and currants by > 
degrees; and lastly, one-quarter of a pound of citron, cut in j 


Muffins. —Mix two pounds of flour, two'ounccw of butter, I 
melted in a pint of milk, two eggs, and four er fivo sptK»n- I 
fuls of yeast. Beat these together thoroughly, aud put the I 
mixture aside for two or threo hours to rise. Make it iutj * 
flat cakes, and bake on a hot plate, turning them, when 
done, on one side. 

SUPPER DISHES. 

Snow-Cream. —A very simple dish. No sweet dish is 
more agreable or cosily made, at this festive season of the 
year, for sraaH balls or parties, than tho following snow- 
cream. If the receipt is closely followed, any famHy may 
enjoy it at a trifling expense, and it is really worthy the 
table of an epicure. This cream may be ornamented with a 
little Christmas holly or flowers. Put in a stowpau four 
ounces of ground rice, two ounces of sugar, a few drops of 
the essence of almonds, or any other essence you choose, 
with two ounces of fresh butter; add a quart of milk; boil 
from flftoon to twenty minutes, till it forms a smooth sub¬ 
stance, though not too thick; then pour into a mould pre¬ 
viously oiled, and servo when cold and well set. If the 
mould be dipped in warm water, tho cream w ill turn out 
like a jelly. If no mould, putoithcr in cups or a plc-dfc*h. 
Tho rice had better be done a little too much than under. 

A Pretty Supper Dish. —Have some semi-circular tin 
moulds, about the sizo and shape of half a small orange: 
prepare some corn-starch or farina, in the plan usually 
adopted for the Oswego blanc-mange, and fill these little 
moulds therewith,'when it is still warm, taking care to dip 
the moulds in cold water beforehand, to prevent the mix¬ 
ture from sticking to them. When cold, turn out, and with 
a little gum-water,or sugar and gum-water, stick the halves 
togethor, forming shiny opaque balls; then, with a brA-h 
and some extract of cochineal, carefnlly tingo one f-ide, 
shading the color according to taste; arrange these on a 
dish, in a little pyramid, as you would do with apples, plac¬ 
ing leaves of flowers in the interstices. If nicely manage d, 
and any careful cook could do it, this will prove a charming 
dish, the Oswego bolls looking like the loveliest of love- 
apple*. 

Croquets. —The ingredients of croquets are various. They 
have this to recommend them: that they can lx* mad*' to mo 
up anything loft at tablo the day before, whether fish, fif'd!, 
or fowl; but they cannot be made properly without plenty 
of fine crumbs of breach Fish or meat intended for croquets 
must be minced, then placed in a bowl, with an equal quan¬ 
tity of crumbs of bread, and seasoned to taste with poppet 
and salt; after which, according to the quantity of your in¬ 
gredients, beat up on egg or eggs, white and yolk together, 
and mix with the meat and crumbs, so as to form a stifT 
paste; roll into balls about tho sire of a potato, and fry in 
melted butter. The fire should not be a fierce one, as cro¬ 
quets, in order to be dono thoroughly, should be done slowly. 
Turn them frequently, and serve up when of a light-brown 
color. Croquots are very suitable, either for luncheon or 
supper. 


slices. Bake all in a tin pan, having first buttered it, and ) 
leave it in tho oven till a knife, inserted in the cake, comes 
out without any of the cake adhering to it. 

An Excellent \Plain Gingerbread .—Two pounds of very 
coarse flour r mixed with ono pound of oatmeal, (the finoat,) 
one pound and a half of molasses, and a half pound of 
butter, one ounce and a half of ground ginger, one ounce £ 
and a half ef candiod citron, cut small, two good sized > 
lemon-peels, cut small. Knoad it well with the hands and ) 
cut into shape with a tin. If they are small, tho ginger- > 
bread requires very little baking, only a fow minutes in a 5 
hot oven. j 

Rice-Cuke .—Four ouncos of ground rice, throo ounoes of ? 
flour, well sifted, eight ounces of pounded sugar, six eggs, • 
with half the whites. These Ingredients must be beaten to- > 
get her for twenty minutes, and the cake should be baked for \ 
three-quarters of an hour. > 


DRINKS. 

Loving-Cup.—Ono lx>ttle of Scotch ale, one pint of sherry, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, one bottlo of soda-water, a 
mall piece of toasted bread, grated nutmeg, four slice> < 
smon. In the first place the sugar must be melte an 
trained, which place in a cup holding three quaits, t ion 
dd the wine and the ale; stir these well up, just e 
srving, add tho soda-water, and on the froth, a little ^ 
utmeg. Place in the toast and lemon, and ,take t 
ible; it should be drank Immediately. This is icons ^ 

y many persons the best cup that was ever vf 

Milk-Punch for Present Drinking .—Pot tw ** , 

rench brandy, eighteen lemons, thrce-<ina c ” to tw ,> 
f best loaf-sugar, and three pint* of ® eW ^llv-ba-' 

uarts of water Strain this frequently through 

intil it becomes clear and fine. Make two or three . 
efore it is required, and bottle it off. 
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MUk-Pimch, Warm. —Throw into two quarts of now milk > 
the reiy thinly pared rind of a fine lemon, and half a pound * 
of good sugar, in lamps; bring it slowly to boil; take out ,» 
the lemon-rind, draw it from the fire, and atir quickly in a ; 
couple of well whisked eggs, which havo been niixod with > 
lees than half a pint of cold milk, and etiuinod through a ; 
sieve; the milk must not, of course, bo allowed to boil after > 
these arc mixed with It. Add gradually a pint of rum, and \ 
half a pint of brandy. Mix tho punch to a froth, and serve s 
it Immediately with quite warm glasses. j 

8AXIT ART AXD TOILET. 

Winc-Jclly .—Soak four ounces of golatino in ono quart of 
cold water for half an hour. In the meantime mix with 
two quarts of cold water six tablespooufuls of brandy, one 
pint of white-wine, 6ix lemons, cut up with tho pool on, the < 
whites and shells of six eggs, tho whites slightly beaten, 
the shells crashed, three pounds of white sugar; then mix j 
the gelatine with tho other ingredients, and put thorn over j 
the fire. Let it boil without stirring for twenty miuutcs, < 
strain it through a flannel-bag without squeezing; wet the ; 
mould in cold water, pour the jelly in, and leave it in a cool ! 
place for three hours. j 

Beef-Tea fur Infant*. —Take one pound and a half of the ! 
best steak, cut It into very small piece*), and put them into < 
an earthenware-jar with enough cold water to cover the j 
meat; tie the top of tho jar on, aud put it into a sauce [>an < 
full of hot water; place the saucepan on the fire, and allow' ; 
it to boil for three hours, by which time all tho goodness of j 
tho meat will bo extracted. This is tho pure essence of; 
beef. No vegetables or seasoning of” any kind should be j 
used for babies, a littlo salt only should l*j added. j 

Suet and Milk .—This food is serviceable for children who \ 
dislike fct^ncat, but will tako milk. In such cases tho milk j 
nmy foil to supply to tho system a sufficient proportion of j 
fat. The following preparation will be palatable, if given j 
while it is warm: Warm half a pint of new milk on the < 
hob, and add to it a tablcspoonful of suet, very finely minced, j 
When the suet is completely molted, hkiin the milk, and \ 
pour it into a warm cup. It may be sweetened with loaf- j 
sugar. > 

To Clean Glove*. —Spread them out smooth on a clean <; 
tjoarri; rub tho dirtiest places with cream of tartar or with > 
magnesia, and let them remain an hour or more. Mix pow- ? 
dered alum and fuller’s earth, rub the mixture nil over tho \ 
gloves with a littlo brush, (a tooth-brush, or such like,) and > 
again leave them for a time. Brush off the mixture, and < 
rub the gloves with flannel dipped in bran and finely-pow- > 
dered whitening. After again letting them lie an hour or < 
two, brush off the powder, ami the gloves will be clean. I 
Chilblains .—For chilblains, when unbroken, the most ^ 
easy and effectual remedy wo know is sugar of lead. Tako s 
a piece of sugar of lead, the size of a walnut, and dissolve > 
it in water. Apply tho cold solution repeatedly at night, \ 
ami it will allay the irritation and swell iug. Well rubbing > 
in the remedy with a small piece of sponge or flannel is tho ) 
best way; and the children will soon appreciate the merits > 
of the plan* \ 

Fir Odds and Cough *.—A strong tea of elder-flowers, l 
sweetened with honey, either fWwh or driod, which may bo ] 
bought at any herb-shop. A basin of this tea is to be drank > 
a^ hot as possible after the person is warm in l*od; it pro- j 
duces a strong perspiration, and a slight cold or cough J 
yields to It immediately; but tho most stubborn requires > 
two or three repetitions. Used in Russia. { 

&lengthening Jelly. —Toko equal quantities of lean beef ) 
and veal. Pnt them into a stone jar, with nutmeg and salt ' 
to your taste. Tie the mouth of the jar close, and put it up ; 
it the neck in water, and let it stew twenty-four hours. 
Tho jelly must then be strained from the meat, and a little > 
idnedaw dissolved in it if not stiff onougb. From the re- : 
ce’pt of a medical man. 


7b Make the Hands White.—Loom kid gloves are con¬ 
sidered host. Rub plenty of glycerine on the hands before 
going to bed. Keep a jar of oatmeal on tho wash-stand, and, 
after yon have soaped your hands, put some oatmeal on 
them, rub it well in with tho soap, rinse it ofl^ and before 
wiping put on a coating of glycerine. There Is nothing 
better than this to make them smooth and white. 

Wine-Whey .—Boil half a pint of now milk; while it is 
boiling put In a cup of white-wine, stir it up, tnm it into a 
bowl, and let it stand about ten minutes; turn it off from 
the curd, and flavor it as you liko with sugar. A half-pint 
of this whey, taken warm in bed at night, will often produce 
perspiration and rellove a severe cold. 

Sore Throat. —Soak a small piece of bread, about the size 
of a haxle-nnt, and then take a pinch of Cayenne pepper; 
mix and roll up in tho form of a pill, which the patient 
must swallow, when in about three hours he will Ik* re- 
reved from all pain. In a severe case a second dose may be 
requisite, which has never boon known to foil. 

I’Omxde. —Put into the oven half a pound of lard, covered 
with cold water. When melted, tako it out, and let It iw 
main till cold; then pour away the water. Put to tho lord, 
which must again be melted, three pennyworth of castor-o l, 
three pennyworth of essence of lemon, bergamot, or almond. 
Beat tho whole well together, and pour into pots for use. 

- Hair-Wash. —Honey-water and glycerine make a very 
simple and pleasant wash for the hair. The proportions are 
equal parts of honey-water and glycerine to aboat four or 
five of plain water. It can bo mado stronger or weaker, as 
may be wished. It is cleansing and smoothing to the lmir. 

Lijt-Salre .'—Melt a lump of sugar in a tablespoonful and 
a half of rose-water; mix with it two tablespoonfuls ot 
street-oil, a piece of spermaceti luilf as large as an Englbh 
walnut; simmer the whole, and turn it Into boxes. 

Cure for Corns. —One toa.q»oonful of tar, one of coarse 
brown sugar, and one of saltpetre. Tho whole to l»e wart.a d 
together. Spread it on kid leather tho size of tho corn*-, and 
in two days they will bo drawn out. 

Cure for Neuralgia. —Half a drachm of sal-ammonia in one 
ounce of camphor-water, to be taken a teaspoonful at a doe, 
and tho dose repeated several times, at intervals of live 
minutes, if tho pain be not relieved at once. 

FLOWERS IN WINDOWS. 

Wixdow-Boxes.—F or filling window-boxes, which is 
always a general want, and about which especially there 
have been lately inquiries, wo should like to give several 
groups of plants wo have found successful. Before we be¬ 
gin, however, we have two remarks to make. Ono is on the 
size—the narrowness of window-boxes. Almost all, we find, 
take one row of flower-pots. Now, having a single row is 
to ua intolerable. You have all tho same trouble as if you 
had a wider box; and there is no possibility of making a 
really good border—that frame of gtoen to look out through 
which, in towns especially, Is such a rest and refreshment. 

Our plan for these boxes—if you cannot have a real win¬ 
dow garden—is to have a box made, say a foot wide, inside. 
You then place the pots zigzag—sny that the box holds 
only nine pots of plants, our favorite old urrangemeut. on 
which we will fall back as a model, would be to place find 
at one end of tho box an ivy-leaf geranium of the red or 
pink kind. This pot stands forward; then next to it might 
come, standing back, a heliotropo for its scent; forward, a 
wliito ivy-leaf; back, a scarlet geranium, of tho Crystal 
Palace or Tom Thumb class and size. Forward, agaai, n 
pink ivy; leaf geranium; back, another heliotrope; forward, 
another white ivy-leaf^ and then tho lino end* with a scarlet 
geranium, set back; or, if the box will hold more, it goes on 
in tho samo order. 

tVe don’t think we ever saw any window-box that com¬ 
bined more of fresh greenness and color and scent than this 
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did,*and every one can modify it according to their tastes. < 
Tho zigzag line of plants, and the drooping ivy-leaf sprays, s 
are all that wo contend for as ossontiol to bcanty. Some \ 
may substitute mignonette for the heliotrope, and then let ■>' 
me request them to buy the largo-flowered sort. Some may > 
lil«> pots of candy-tuft, making the pots of pink and white \ 
fl >wers alternate with each other, and with the mignonette, j 
that must be there for scent; only then wo would hare a \ 
real ivy-plant, or a branch of a vino trained over the front j 
of the box to give it tho needed “ drapery.” j 

Stocks may bo used, too, and pots of dwarf tropcelums, < 
and we think the old-fashioned periwinkle is a much in- j 
jurvxl flower, as its bright green leaves are so glossy, and \ 
its shade-loving tendencies are invaluable in east windows. > 
Tho mimulas amuse ns always, because they are all so dif- < 
f-fvnt; but chief amongst all tho gay window-plants aro tho > 
German asters, of which wo must thiuk in time to have an < 
autumn stock. Tho purplo, and rose, and white varieties s 
aro quite beautiful; nothing really looks prettier than a \ 
window thus filled. And then there aro Japan lilies, though s 
they aro toll for a mere box; and then there are gladioli > 
and the VaUota purpurea, which we find so overlooked and $ 
s ) really beautiful, its great crimson lily-blossom glowing j 
amidst tho green, which people of prudent minds will na- • 
turally group round it. These bulbs ask nothing but pots l 
of rich, light soil and abundant water, from this time to ' 
July, then you water less and the flower comes up. Any > 
wiudow-ledgo is warmth enough for them. t 


PASniONSFOR MARCH. 

Fro. i.— "Walking Dress or Black Silk.— There is but one 
ski-t, the bottom #f which is trimmed with four bias ruffles, 
bound with green. Tho side trimming of the sarno style. 
Short black cloth jacket, trimmed with gimp and large but- 
t >:w. Black velvet hat, trimmed with green velvet, and 
a black lace barb. 

Km. ll—Carriage Dress or Bisxark Poplin.— The skirt i3 
trimmed with one flounce, edged with very narrow fringe; 
the body is plain, and over it is worn a Marie Antoinette 
.f an, which crosses in front, and is fastonod behind at tho 
warit with long, wide ends; this fichu is trimmed to corres¬ 
pond with the skirt. Bismark crepe bonnet, trimmod with 
black lace. 

Kio. m.—C arriage Dress op Light Green Silk.— The \ 
long skirt is cut out in points, edged with a white and $ 
green fringe, and headed with narrow bauds of white ond l 
green silk. The sides of the dress and small jacket arc also 
trimmed with fringe. Small Fanchon bonnet of white tulle, \ 
trimmed with green lcavos. \ 

Kio. iv.—Rim no-Habit op Dark Brown Cloth.— The skirt > 
is gored so os to leavo but little fullness at tho top, and the s 
b*>1y i* made wilh deep-pointed basque at the sides. > 

K’o. v.— Walking Dress. —Tho underskirt and body are \ 
of blue silk; tho upper-skirt and sacque, without sloeves, ore \ 
of black silk, ornamented with diamonds formed with pip- \ 
iug, and edged with fringe. Bluo Fanchon bonnet, trimmed j 
with black lace. ? 

Fio. vi.— Short House Dress op White Alpaca, trimmed \ 
with block velvet. > 

Fro. to.—Walking Dress and Sacque op Gray Poplin, \ 
ornamented with a plaited trimming of tho same. The \ 
under-skirt is of green silk, with a gray ruche on it i 

General Remarks. —At this transition‘scason wo have but > 
little that is new in fashions to rocord; and our February j 
number was so full of novelties, that we can do but little j 
except reiterate what we said then. We bare but little ) 
d'*ubf that before this time next year wo shall see the pai - * 
ni«»r *£irt full and pulTod out about the hips, and lot»j)etl up ; 
ov ir a train below. Some now boll-drosses, which have ju*t 
arrived from Paris, are made in this way; but those for more 


quiet occasions are still plain in front mid gathered behind. 
The three bock widths of dresses ore no longer gored, the 
front and side widths are still very much so. 

A good many dresses are now mode like open redin go tes; 
and very elegant they look, besides being more dressy than 
a complete high bodice. Lace is sewn round the opening in 
front, and a large locket suspended on velvet is worn round 
the throat. This style of toilet looks well on those occa¬ 
sions when full dress is not required. We saw one the other 
day made of plain gray satin, with close-fitting sleeves, trim¬ 
med with cross bands to match; the sash was pale blue silk, 
and the velvet round the throat was also bine, and a very 
distinguished toilet is formed. 

% The Marie Antoinette an© Anne op Austria Fichu or 
Capes are both popuhtr, the former probably the most so; 
the Anno of Austria is cut high and square, both bosk and 
front, and is more suitable for middle-aged women, and look 
vory well over dark dresses. They are usually made of thin, 
French muslin, and trimmed with guipure or Valenciennes. 
For evening woar, the Marie Antoinette fichu is usually mode 
of white tulle, plaited on the shoulders, edged with blonde; 
somotimes a narrow band of satin, of the color of the drees, 
is added to theso capes. The long ends at the back, of 
course, correspond. 

It is too early to feel sure of the fashion for mantelets, 
sacquos, etc.; but we think the Marie Antoinette fichu In 
silk, cut large, will bo very much in favor daring the sum¬ 
mer; and also the Lamballe Mantelet which crosses in front, 
the ends being passed under the waistband, and foiling each 
side the front breadth of the skirt; this mantelet has a hood 
at tho back, and the point behind is divided into two. 

Bonnets continue small; tho Fanchon is yet the most 
popular, bnt is raised from the forehead by a bandeau, a 
wreath of flowers, or full puffings, and is moi$ becoming 
than when it rested flat on the forelioad. Strings of dotted 
blondo, tulle, or lace, are always worn, and are usually fast¬ 
ened below the short, narrow strings with some fancy orna¬ 
ment in dead gold, or with a b mall bunch or spray of 
flowers. 

- The new evening head-dresses are very delicate and light. 
They consist chiefly of cordons of flowers, and sprays ot 
leaves mounted on velvet bands, and these can bo easily 
arranged among the labyrinth of plaits and curls, which 
now form the superstructure of every fashionable lady's 
head. What are styled poufs, are likewise much worn; a 
cluster of rose-buds half hidden by delicately made velvet 
leaves, and both nestling In some fino white blonde, forms a 
very becoming pouf. 

Scarabxss and other beetles are In high favor at present. 
Necklaces aro mode of largo green scarabees, and brooches, 
and long pendant ear-rings with small blue scarabees; more 
than twenty of these small beetles are now required for a 
single pair of ear-rings. Some new bracelets, intended for 
day toilets, have been Introduced, and are worn above flat, 
white linon cuffs. They are made of dead gold, without any 
chasing; in the center there is either a precious stone, a 
cameo, or an enamel surrounded with those long pearls 
similar to whAt are used for the Marguises rings. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. l—Russian Spit por a Bor.—The short trousers and 
long jacket are both of block velvet, edged with fur, and 
trimmed with black braid. 

Fro. n.— Little Girl’s Dress op Brown Velveteen, edged 
with Chinchilla. 

Fio. iil—Dress of White Mohair, por a Little Girl, cut 
square back and front, and trimmed with light bine silk. 

Fig. iv.—Dress op Blub Silk, for a Girl.—T he skirt, 
l»ody, and msh, are all heavily trimmed With a knotted 
fringe of a shade darker tiuui the dress. 
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o'er life's great sea, 


My mind goes drifting off to 



























































A TINY BARK. 



a tempo, 


ad lib. 
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breath of hope still wafts mo where I can with joy, with joy thy welcome share, 
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2 . 

I often wonder, in ray thought. 

That she can seek no other port, 

And that my anchor should be cast 
So .surely near to thee at Inst; 

Or that no storm, some evil day, 

Should come and cast me far away; 
But then I fear not, for I know 

My errand good before (before) I go— 
But then I fear not for I know 
My errand good before I go. 


3 . 

I seem to see thee, o’er and o’er, 

Lone, watching for me by the shore, 

And waiting patiently the while 
To glad me with thy cheerful smile. 

Oh! I would rather cast away 
All joy that life can give to day, 

Than I no more thy face should sec,— 

When I come drifting on (coqie on) to thee- 
Than I no more thy face should see 
When I come drifting on to thee. 
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possessions. Harry Dale was a uuuuMime, mgu- , _ 

spirited fellow, whose chief failings consistcd listen to this.” 

in smoking horrid black pipes, which filled the ) Sarah obeyed, meekly glancing at th 
rooms with such an odor, not of sanctity, but velopc, which had fallen on the table, and v 
tobacco, that. Miss Frances was continually air- : had a black border on it, and bore a for< 
ing and cleansing them; and a fondness for the . post-mark. It was addressed to Miss Simpk. 
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S ALLIE’S SURPRISE. 

BY MISS STICK KEY. 

The two Misses Simpkins, sisters, kept a society of noisy, single youngsters, like himself, 
hoarding-house in one of the fashionable streets who^jnade the house uproarious till the unheard- 
up town—and a flourishing house it was. The ) of hours of eleven or twelve at night. He took 
Misses Simpkins, the sisters, were unlike in ' a delight, also, in imitating the peculiarities of 
looks and in disposition. Miss Sarah, the elder, } the Misses Simpkins, so as to keep the other 
was short and thin; she wore her gray hairs in boarders in a continual state of suppressed 
two little straggling curls on each side of her \ laughter, which, as they were well-behaved 
face. Unassuming and meek, she looked up to \ young men, troubled theip a good deal, 
her younger sister as an oracle of wisdom. Miss j In spite of his many faflings, Harry managed 
Frances, on the contrary, was of a large, com- \ to return the affection of his uncle, so that the 
mandiug figure. Her sharp, black eyes were \ old gentleman, though gravely shaking his head 
the terror of any unlucky house-maid who should j when his nephew’s tailor’s bill was presented to 
happen to fall under her displeasure. Her man- i him, would, at last, pull out the money, and 
agement was excellent; her boarders were well j throwing it to him, exclaim, “There, take it; 
satisfied with their landlady; and it seemed true, : it’s the last cent you’ll ever get of your foolish 
as her sister Sarah said of her, that ‘-Frances 5 old uncle I” till the next time he should have 
was born to keep a boarding-house.” Certainly, < added. 

Frances fulfilled her destiny to the utmost, if \ All the other young men in the Simpkins' 
that were it; though there had been a time when j boarding-house were contrasts to Harry Dale, 
she would have past by, unnoticed, the very ! well-behaved, quiet, never venturing on a joke 
people she now had at her table. i in tlie presence of their landlady; eating their 

There was one of her boarders whom Miss < meals in silence and without interruption. Only 
Frances did not class with the rest. “Mr. Dale,” < when the first course was removed to make way 
she said, “is an uncommon man, sister Sarah.” j for the dessert, and these exemplary young gen- 
Hc certainly was uncommonly stout, and some- s tlemcn were obliged to suspend operations for 
times, if all things did not go to suit him, un- < awhile, they perseveringly studied the pattern 
commonly crusty; but ho was good-natured and { of the table-cloth, or examined the make of their 
generous withal, and oftentimes a little present \ silver forks. Having so many good young men 
found its way from his capacious pockets to the \ in the family, they must not cxjpect to be without 
hands of Miss Sarah, or Miss Frances. All of I one black sheep, Miss Frances remarked to her 
which Miss Sarah attributed to her sister's supc- \ sister; and as that black sheep was the nephew 
rior personal attractions; and Miss Frances, < of the rich Mr. Dale, he could more easily be 
though she said little on the subject, was con- < tolerated. 

tent to have it so. \ Miss Frances came into the breakfast-rocm, 

Mr. Dale had a nephew whom the two ladies < where her sister Sarah was washing the cups 
did not look upon as a valuable addition to his one morning, with an open letter in her hand, 
possessions. Harry Dale was a handsome, high- ) “Sarah,” she said, “put down the cups and 
spirited fellow, whose chief failings consisted , listen to this.” 

in smoking horrid black pipes, which filled the $ Sarah obeyed, meekly glancing at the en- 
rooms with such an odor, not of sanctity, but . velopc, which had fallen on the thble, and which 
tobacco, that Miss Frances was continually air- : had a black border on it, and bore a foreign 
ing and cleansing them; and a fondness for the • post-mark. It was addressed to MiK9 Simpkins^ 
Vol. LIIL—17 261 
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SALLIES SURPRISE. 


but she did not notice that, she, who had so long > which was what he wanted. In short, they ran 
ceased to be Miss Simpkins. Frances was the j away and were married. This so incensed Mr. 
elder now, and she read the letter, written in a ; Simpkins, pere , that that gentleman refused to 
large, childish hand, to her sister. It was dated j see his daughter; and she and her husband left 
Paris, and read: \ America for Paris, trusting to time and distance 

, “Dear Aunts —I write to you as my only j for the softening of her father’s heart, 
living relations. I can scarcely see for my tears. | Whether he might not eventually have par- 
My dear father was buried yesterday, and I am ; doned the young couple can now never be 

all alone. The people here are very kind, but , known, for the old gentleman died suddenly, 

they are not my relations. Will you let me come j two mouths after his daughter's departure, 
to you? I will work to pay. I cannot do much; j leaving nothing behind him but his debts and 

but I can embroider, and I can play the piano. > three orphan daughters. 

The one a kind French lady taught; ftie other— \ It was then, after this terrible blow, that Miss 
oh! how can I write his name? Now he is gone, J Frances showed that energy and strength of 


character, for which she was ever after remark¬ 
able, by setting about her to earn a living for 
herself and sister. By the help of some of their 
father’s creditors, the Misses Simpkins were 
enabled to set up their boarding-house, which 
they kept so well that in a short time they had 
paid off all their father's debts, and were iu a 
fair way of paying off their own. 

The youngest of the three sisters, meanwhile, 
had died in Paris, leaving to her really sorrow¬ 
ing husband a little girl of two years. The 
little Sara, as she was called for her aunt in 
America, grew up under her father's care. She 
went with him when he gave music lessons; she 
went to concerts with him, and sat curled up 
on the scat, perfectly happy in listening to the 
beautiful music, for she inherited her father's 
love for it, and sang well many songs he had 
taught her. 

And so, too, on Sundays she knelt beside him 


il exl morty and I am an orphan, and in great * 
sorrow. Your niece, l 

Sara Du Vernet.” ] 

“Poor child!” said Miss Sarah, wiping her 
eyes. 

“Sarah, don’t be a fool!” interrupted her 
strong-minded sister; “the child is French. 

‘Sara!’ why don’t she write it Sarah? that's her 
proper name. Sho was named for you. But, 
of course, sho must come to us,” added Miss 
Frances. 

“She’s only half French, sister, her mother 
was our own sister,” said the tender-hearted 1 
Miss Sarah. > 

“Yes, Agnes always was a pretty, silly thing, j 
or she never would have done as she did.” > 

“Perhaps she may be useful to us,” suggested • 

Miss Sarah. J 

“Useful! Why she says herself she can’t do > 
anything, but embroider and play the piano— { 
how is that going to pay for the board and 1 a t chapel; and when she told her beads at 
clothes we shall have to give her?” said Miss J night, she never forgot a prayer for her Ame- 
Frances. \ rican aunts, which her father had taught. So 

“She might teach music, if she played well > Sara grew to be seventeen without knowing 
enough, Frances,” answered her sister. | more than the name of sorrow, when her first 

“True, that is a good idea of ours.” S great trouble came upon her, and her dear 

So it was settled; and Miss Frances wrote her j father died, leaving her an oi'plxon in a world 
niece in Paris, telling her she might come to » 0 f strangers. 

them as soon she could make her arrange- j Miss Sarah stood looking dreamily out of the 

ments to leave, and giving her all necessary \ basement window, one moi*ning a month alter 

directions. < the receipt of the French letter, when she saw 

Now little Sara Du Vernet was the only child j a carriage drive to the door. She looked won- 
of a younger sister of Miss Sarah and Miss \ deringly till the coachman helped from it a little 
Frances Simpkins. Agnes Simpkins, pretty, \ figure dressed in black. Then Miss Sarah ex- 
potted and spoiled, with not brains enough to 5 claiming, 

balance her pretty head, spent a great part of \ “She has come—it is she, it is she!” flew to 
her time poring over silly French novels and j the stairs with such unusual speed and excite- 
love stories, till she imagined herself a heroine ; nient, that the house-maid, who saw her pissing 
of romance; and when Frederick Du Vernet, her ; through the hall, said to Miss Frances, whom 
handsome young music-teacher, taking advan- ; she found in the kitchen, “I think, mum, sorne- 
tage of her position, made love to her, and pci'- \ thing must have happened to Miss Sarah, she’s 
suaded her that if she did not take pity on him flying like mad through the house.” “Sarah 
he should be ruined; she took pity, or took him, ] flying like mad!” echoed Miss Frances—“what 
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can it mean?” She found the explanation in 
the front, where was Miss SaraJi talking to a 
pale, young girl, ordering the coachman, and 
crying all in the same breath. j 

Miss Frances came forward to meet her niece, ' 
for it was she. “I am glad to see you,” she < 
began; but was much taken aback to find two 
arms around her neck, and to feel the kisses on 
her cheek, with which the young French girl 
greeted her. She actually found herself kissing 
in return, but soon recovered from her weakness, 
catching sight of the astonished look on her: 
sister’s face. 

“You are the image of your mother,” said J 
Miss Frances, looking at her niece; “all but j 
the eyes—her eyes were blue: you must have > 

got your black eyes from-” She stopped as : 

she saw the black eyes fill with tears, and said 
no more. 

That day, at dinner, Sara, or Sallie, as her < 
aunt Francos ndw called her, was introduced to ■ 
the boarders. The young men bowed, and be- 
stowed more attention than ever upon the table- ; 
cloth. Mr. Dale growled a gruff, “How d’ye \ 
do?” While Harry blushed visibly as he made j 
his best bow, wondering if the aunts of that j 
beautiful young lady had already informed her ; 
of his numerous short-comings, confessing, as ; 
he afterward did, to his friend, Bob Jcnckes, j 
that “He felt a foot shorter when she looked at ’ 
him with th«se streaming black eyes.” j 

It was decided that Sallie should take music \ 
and singing-lessons as soon as a teacher could j 
be found; and “Sarah, you or I must sit in the > 
room with *hcg while he is here, for the child is, j 
undoubtedly, like her mother, and it would not j 
do to leave her alone, especially if he should bo ? 
a foreigner,” said Miss Frances, with authority, 
to her sister. 

So, when the mild, little professor, who was a j 
married man, and father of daughters as old as 
Sallie herself, came to« give Miss Du Vernet j 
singing-lessons, he found always in the same 
place, like an immovable statue, little Miss' 
Sarah busily knitting, so that if he thought j 
anything about the matter at all, he probably | 
thought her a most industrious woman. Sallie j 
soon became a great favorite with every one in i 
the house, and with none mere than old Mr. J 
Dale. He was invariably in a good-humor when ! 
she appeared; he made her little presents; he j 
listened to her singing for hours, and said she j 
was as good as any Prima Donna. She thawed j 
the ice which surrounded the quiet young gen-1 
tlemen, so that they now took courage, and ■ 
looked at her when they, answered her ques¬ 
tions, and even ventured a few original remarks 


about the weather occasionally. But as for 
Harry Dale, lie was seriously changed, his jokes 
never caused confusion of face and tendency to 
apoplexy among the other boarders now, for he 
never made any. He had dropped several of 
his loud-voiced companions, and spent most of 
his evenings in the parlor, down stairs, where 
Sallio sang songs, to which his bass was a valu¬ 
able addition. He had even invited Miss Sarah 
to play a game of backgammon with him, which 
the poor lady did very nervously, lest there 
should be some sudden plot against her in this 
singular request, and she made very extraordi¬ 
nary moves in her confusion, not knowing what 
might come next. 

All this could not pass unnoticed, and the 
lynx eyes of Miss Frances had for some time 
seen the change, and guessed pretty shrewdly 
at the cause; therefore, how could Sallie, with 
her woman’s instinct, fail to see what was so 
very apparent to every one else, that Harry 
Dale was in love with her. This the youth 
himself took opportunity to tell her one day; 
but her only answer was, 

“You must not think of it, for my first duty, 
Harry, is to my aunts, and I owe them a debt I 
can never pay; but I hope to be able to show my 
gratitude in some small way—till I have done 
so, I must not listen to anything else.” So 
Harry was fain to wait, nqt entirely contented, 
but feeling that he was not altogether indif¬ 
ferent to the pretty Sallie. 

One fault Sallie had, in the eyes of her aunts, 
and that was her intense devotion to the church 
of her father. She not only went to church 
Sundays; but two or three times a* week she 
begged to be allowed to go to prayers with 
Mary, the cook, as escort; and sometimes she 
stayed pretty late, so that the Misses Simpkins 
thought the Roman Catholics did certainly spend 
more time in church than the rest of the world; 
hut they would, either of them, have cut off 
their feet sooner than put them in such a place as 
the chapel from curiosity, or any other motive. 

It was drawing near to Christmas, and great 
preparations went on in the Simpkins’ mansion, 
in the way of cooking, buying mysterious bun¬ 
dles done up in brown paper, and hanging green 
wreaths in the windows. 

“Have you noticed, sister, how much Sallie 
seem3 to have to say to Mr. Dale?” said Miss 
Sarah, one day to her sister. 

“I suppose she thinks of giving us some pre¬ 
sent, and wants to consult him,’-’ said Miss 
Frances. “Foolish child, I hope she won’t think 
of such a thing; she had much better be earning 
money for herself.” 
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“Professor Perrin says she is able to teach > ance, which was greeted with loud and con- 
now,” said Miss Sarah. j tinued applause. 

“When Christmas is past we will think of itj” | But Miss Frances and Miss Sarah gazed, 
said Miss Frances. j speechless, at the stage. “Was it all a dream— 

There did seem to be some mystery between > the concert*, the people, Mr. Bale clapping furi- 
thc good-natured old gentleman and the young \ ously at their side?” For there, on the stage, 
girl. They did a great deal of whispering, and \ directly before them, instead of the commanding 
once or twice Sallie and he absolutely went out j figure of a professional singer, that they ex- 
together. > pected to see, stood dressed in pure white, her 

The day before Christmas, Betty brought a note \ cheeks a little flushed with excitement, their 
to Miss Frances, “From Mr. Dale, mum,” said > own little niece, Sallie. 

she. It was an invitation to the two Misses > “What does it mean, Mr. Dale?” whispered 
Simpkins, asking the pleasure of their company l Mi* 8 Frances. 

to a grand concert that evening. Miss Frances \ uieans that she is a niece to be proud of,” 

smiled, and said, “ We will go, of course, Sarah. \ sa -id he* 

This is very polite of Mr. Dale,” and Sarah ac- | ' “I can’t understand it, Frances—no I can’t,” 

quiesced, saying, “Now dear, you will have an j sighed poor little Miss Sarah. 

opportunity of wearing that brown silk you have > But now Miss Frances understood much which 

was dark to her before. The long evenings 
spent at church with Mary, the cook; the mys¬ 
tery between Sallie and Mr. Dale; and last of 
all, their invitation to this concert—all flashed 
early, that they might get a good scat. So at s across Miss Frances, as she sat listening to the 
seven o’clock the sisters stood ready in the p^r- \ 8w eet strains of “Vedrai Carino,’* sung by her 
lor. Miss Frances grand in “that brown silk,” j own Bttle Sallie. The piece was encored, but 
and Miss Sarah radiant with smiles in a gray j time Sallie sang a little English ballad, and 
silk bonnet, under an arch of pink roses. Sallie > aUQ t Sarah could no longer contain herself, 
was to stay at homo and practice. They set out, | The tears flowed down her cheeks, while Mr. 

leaving Sallie in the door-way, and Harry stand-j Bale hummed and hawed and thumped his 

ing behind, shouting out, j gold-headed cane on tho floor harder than 

“Good bye, uncle, you can do the clapping for j ever * 
yourself and me too.” j But when Sallie, herself, came to her aunts, 

They reached the hall early, and found a good ’ waiting for her in the hall, and handed her aunt 
seat in front; and Miss Sarah amused herself; Frances a check for five hundred dollars, the 
with admiring the pretty bonnets, while Miss \ money she herself had earned, wiying, “Dear 
Frances talked to her companion. Never had < aunty, it was the only way I could think of to 
Mr. Dale been so entertaining. He admired pay the debt I owe you,” it was too much for 
everything and everybody, cracked jokes, and s aunt Frances. She threw her arm9 around her 
laughed at them himself, till tears rolled down > niece, and when she could speak, she said, 
his cheeks. At last the orchestra, not finding \ “Don’t talk of debt, dear child; you have 
any more s trings to tune, struck up the overture. > more than paid mo for any trouble or expense. 
Then followed a selection from Chopan, played > by tho comfort you have been to us/’ and she 
by a celebrated pianist. Miss Sarah’s * eyes \ kissed Sallie again and again. ’While Miss 
wandered round the hall during the perform- \ Sarah wept such a flood as threatened to drown 
ancc of this piece, which was very long, and; them all; and Mr. Dale, turning round, shook 
fIic thought she saw a familiar face. “There \ hands violently with his nephew Harry, who 
is, yes, it is Harry Dale,” she whispered to her > had come in unnoticed, calling him lucky dog; 
sister, but Miss Frances, not being able to fol- \ though what that had to do with tho subject in 
low the direction of her sister’s eyes, told her < hand nobody knew. 

she must bo near-sighted, as Harry would not, > “We must have your voice for our parlor in 
surely, leave Sallie alone to come there. Miss < future, though, dear Sallie,” said Miss Frances; 
Sarah, however, shook her head, unconvinced, > “for I never could let you bocome a public 
but said no more. j singer for a living.” 

Then came the Trima Donna. The conductor ; “I think I know of a young fellow who will 
begged tiie audience to be lenient, as this was ; be wanting it for his parlor,” said Mr. Dale, 
the first appearance of the young lady in public, j rubbing his hands and' looking at Harry, who 
The audience waited anxiously lor her appear- j now came forward to Miss Frances. 


not worn for so long.” So at dinner tho sisters > 
graciously accepted Mr. Dale’s invitation for the \ 
evening. i 

Evening came. Mr. Dale advised their going < 
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‘Is it too much to ask?” ho said to her; “I > herself,” and no one could have doubted v.hat 
will take good care of it,” he added. j her answer was, who looked in Harry’s radiant 

Miss Frances answered him. “Six months \ face, as they all walked homo in the bright star- 
ago, I should hare made a different answer, Mr. > light, happier than words can describe, on that 
Dale; but now I refer you to the young lady $ happy, happy Christmas-Eve. 


ON THE STAIRS. 


I 


BY G. W. STOXELGIGU. 


Merry ’tis in budding Spring-time, 
Maying with tlio girls to go; 

And I’m told the darlings like it, 

(If they have a handsome beau.) 

Merrier ’tis in Summer moonlight, 

By tho dreamy sea to walk, 

And of Teunyson or—Tuppcr, 
Transcendentally to talk. 

Merrier yet, by frosty star-liglit. 

Over hill and dale to dart, 

With the one you love the dearest 
Nestling shyly to your heart. 

Bells a-jingling, horses rushing, 

Fences, houses flying post; 

Twould bo perfect, but for thinking 
That such rapture cannot last. 

« 

Yet ’tis merriest when all’s settled, 

And you're known to be “engaged.” 

Then you've such delicious evenings. 
Every jealous fear assuaged! 

When her rose-bud mouth, in kissing, 
Makes a pleasant little snap, 

That don’t even wake tho “ old folks” 
From their after-dinner nap. 

But tho merriest—shall I toll it?— 
Just tho merriest of all, 

Was the hour I spent with Fanny, 

On the stairs, At Price's ball. 

She was beautiful, an heiress; 

I was poor and I was proud; 

I had loved her long in secret. 

One among tho countless crowd. 

But that night I mustered courage, 
Boldly asked her for a dance. 

There was something in her manner, 
There was something in her glance, 

There was something'—woll, wo rested. 
After waltzing, on the stairs; 

And, somehow, I felt like—ble-s me! 
Like a dozen millionaires. 


I 

I 

i 

i 

\ 

i 

i 

I 


For while Strauss was ringing loudest, 

And tho timbers shook again, 

And tho music, faster, faster, 

Thrilled the pulses and the brain: 

While I stood and looked down on her. 

Shy she raised hor eyes to mine; 

Flash! my glance wild, “ How I love you 
Flash! hers answered, “Thine and thine.” 

I can’t tell you how it happened, 

Or if words were even used; 

But tho very walls seemed whirling, 

Stairs and all things got confused. 

Sudden, with impassioned impuhe, 

Her dear hand I snatched and prest; 

Could it be? Yes! she returned it, 

And I knew that I was blest. 

Thun tho rapture of that instant. 

Life has nothing more intense! 

But ’twas over in a moment; 

Back wo came to common senso. 

Loud the music rang, and louder; 

Fast the wultzciu whirled above; 

Dizzy all things seemed about me, 

Dizzier I with joy and love! 

Bnt I stood there, all impassive, 

Bending tow’rd her, grave and still; 

While she looked up smiling at me. 

Just as mere acquaintance will. 

That none knew our precious secrot, 

Made if doubly, doubly dear. 

Thus we talked of common trifles, 

While we felt all Heaven was near! 

Twenty years havo come and vanished, 
With their teachings and their quest; 

But my Funny still is charming, 

Still is sweetest, dearest, best. 

Twenty years hare come and vanished, 

• With their blessings and tlioir care>:; 

But they’ve brought no bliss that equaled 
That one hour upon the stall's. 


PENITENCE. 

BY M A r. 1 i: S . L A D D . 


How long, oh, Lord! how long? 

Tho way I trode, ere dawn. 

Is damp with deathly dew; 

The morning breaks in gloom, 

And in my shadowy room 
No sunlight glimmers through. 

Like one who begged for alms 
Of the world’s closed, hardened palms, 
That dealt a deathly blow, 


Bowed low, I come to Thee, 

On meekly bended knee; 

No other help I know. 

Dear Lord, oh! pity mo! 
Thongh so unworthily, 

I bow at thy dear feet; 

And wash my guilt away. 
Which all tho weary day. 
Consumes with fevered heat. 
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BY PRANCES LEE. 


“Dr. AsriNWALL, let mo introduce you to 
Miss Linn.” 

Mrs. Opdykc was always such an untimely 
woman; and she made this introduction at a 
church sociable, as Miss Linn \va3 on her way to 
pour the coffee. So, with awkward abruptness, 
(or what would have been if Miss Linn had 
been capable of doing anything awkwardly,) 
she passed on into the vestry-kitchen, leaving 
with Dr. Aspinwall only a vision of wavy, curl¬ 
ing black hair, two dark-gray eyes, and a long, 
white apron—a vision fleeting as a rocket, and 
nearly as dazzling. 

Their directly out came two more long, white 
aprons bringing the coffee, followed by a very 
small and very straight, boy, with a thin, white 
face and short red hair—like a candle and its 
blaze—bringing Mrs. Opdykc’s silver sugar-bowl 
on a tray. 

“Good coffee! Wonder if Miss Linn made it!” 
mused Dr. Aspinwall, over his cup and spoon. 

Miss Linn did not make it, although she could 
if she had tried. But at this time she was busy 
doing whatever nobody else w'ished to do; and 
making everything she did, according to a gift 
of Tiers, (/believe in fairy grandmothers,) seem 
especially graceful and blithesome; even though 
it had been sifting coals with Cinderella. 

“Pouring coffee can't last forever,” speculated 
Dr. Aspinwall, furtively watching the inner door, 
which was constantly taking in And sending out 
ptetty faces and white aprons. 

No; pouring coffee can’t last forever, but wash¬ 
ing cups can—forever, as an evening goes; and 
the two dark-gray eyes did not appear again 
until the people who had had their little day of 
romance, and thought night-caps better than 
moonshine, were beginning to break up the 
evening. And as some sort of fortune would 
have it, Dr. Aspinwall came with an aunt, who 
was as sleepy of nights as the good Prince 
Albert. Therefore, he was about going out one 
door with his aunt, in her black silk hood and 
quilted sacque, holding fast to his arm, when 
Miss Linn came like the coming “of exquisite 
music” in at the other door. 

Oh! How cold and far-off the stars looked! 
How the aunt shivered in her wrappings, and 
hoped she hadn’t added to her cough! And how 
cheerful and festal the vestry-lights appeared a9 


Dr. Aspinwall, forgetting Lot’s wife, looked back 
behind him! 

The next morning, bright, but not very early. 
Miss Linn went with a pail on her arm, to carry 
the cold coffee and remaining biscuits to Goody 
Quigley, who lived by herself in a brown house 
built against a hill-side, that looked like a mole’s 
nest; and who was poor as parsley, and lame as 
a duck, beside being old, and deaf, and blind. 

Now, at the instant the house-door closed upon 
Miss Linn and her pail, and she started off like 
Little Red Riding Hood going to sec her grand¬ 
mother, the aunt’s house-door closed upon Dr. 
Aspinwall, and he started off, like the Wolf, to 
meet her. Not that he knew of, though—oh, ro! 
He was innocent as the lamb that drank in the 
brook above the wolf; he supposed he was sim¬ 
ply going to take a walk and sec the town. 

So he, from his end of Main street, and she, 
from hers, came toward each other, nearer and 
nearer, till they met in front of Mrs. Opdyke’s 
obtrusively white house, that stared at every 
passer-by with its eyes of shuttcrlcss windows, 
and gaped at them with its mouths of open doors. 

Main street, in the town of Ledgcwood, is like 
Main street in that other town, which its neigh¬ 
bors say wbs populated by one here until she 
died. So Red Riding Hood and the Wolf did 
not come upon each other unawares; for the 
street is straight, and so wide, that I have heard 
the people harness their horses when going to 
visit their opposite neighbors. . 

“Yes, Miss Linn! wonder if she will remem¬ 
ber and recognize me!” thought the doctor, while 
yet five maple-trees off. 

“That must be Dr. Aspinwall. There is no 
other stranger in town—only Peter Hee’s new 
dog. Wonder if he is too aristocratic to speak 
to a person carrying a tin pail! I might have 
put the things in a basket,” reflected Mias Linn. 

“Oh, Dr. Aspinwall! you are just the man I 
want to see!” exclaimed Mrs. Opdykc, appearing 
first at one of her many windows, and then at 
one of her many doors, while the couple were 
yet one tree apart. “Now will you be so kind 
as to step in and look at my Lawrence? I am 
afraid he is going to be sick, and I want your 
opinion whether it seems like fever.” 

Lawrence was the ruddy-haired candle that 
carried the sugar al the “sociable;” and it was 
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not fever, but cake, as anybody but a doting 
mother would have suspected. It is possible 
the doting mother suspected—but a poor excuse 
is sometimes a great deal better than none; and 
Mrs. Opdyke had a weakness for strangers. Dr. 
Aspinwall was a young man, not yet settled in 
practice, and in Lcdgcwood only for a few days, 
on a visit to his aunt, Miss Peachy Wing—and 
who knew what attainable greatness might lie 
before him? By picking up every stick, Mrs. 
Opdyke sometimes found a very straight one. 

So she bore the man of grout possibilities 
triumphantly into her house; and Miss Linn 
went her way, uncertain whether he would have 
spoken if he could, or whether he could have 
spokgp if he would. 

Goody Quigley was poorer, and blinder, and 
deafer, and lamer, and older than ever that 
morning. 

When Miss Linn came to the Mole’s-Nest, she 
pushed up the clumsy latch—nobody would have 
heard if she had stopped knocking all day—and 
went directly into the one room where Goody \ 
was pottering about with a pail of water and j 
two sticks. 

“Pve got some dirty dishes this morning—j 
some dirty dishes, old cat,” said she. \ 

Goody Quigley always talked incessantly if! 
she were alone, though not much in company; 
and she did not mind the cat, that sat on a high 
stool with anxious hope and uncertain expecta-! 
tion bristling in each gray hair. j 

“Yes,” continued the old woman, “yes! It J 
was too hard for me, onwell as I was, to try to l 
take the care of Lucreesh’s baby; and they j 
ought to have known better than to let me un- l 
dertake it. Lucreesh has got her arms full of > 
another baby now, but she don’t get me to lug > 
it about for her. I’ve been to Heavenrich twice, > 
and I hadn't ought to ’avc gone nary once. I’ve • 
never got over the ride to Heavenrich. But, j 
however, we’ve got a roof to stick our heads \ 
under, old cat, you and I; and we ought to be j 
glad.” 

Then she saw Miss Linn, whom, in her blind- j 
nes3 and deafness, she was not conscious of be-j 
fore; and instantly her wild tone gave place to j 
a lady-like gentleness—for Goody Quigley was, > 
years upon years before, the belle of Ledgcwood. j 
Once fair as a shell, sweet as a flower, and j 
modest as a dew-drop, the scent of the roses j 
still hung over the broken vase occasionally. \ 

“When 1 was sixteen I had a white bonnet, 
and that was the year I got my first beau,” as > 
she often told the cat. But extremes meet, and • 
too many beaux, sometimes, leave one as deso- > 
late as too few. So here she was, and here was > 


her only companion, the gray oat; and now here 
was Miss Linn. 

“Why, Carrie Linn! I want to know if it is' 
you? Well, you haven’t caught me looking in 
very good order this morning. But, however, 
I am wonderful glad to see you,’’ she said, dust¬ 
ing a chair with her apron for her visitor. 

But the visitor did not take the chair; she 
took instead the two sticks and mended the fire 
on the hearth, that looked as though the Indians 
had camped there two or three weeks before. 
Then she made the bed, washed the dishes, 
swept the floor, and fed the cat. 

“Now I must say good-morning, and go,” said 
she. 

So she said “good-morning,” and went; but 
as she shut the little brown door, Dr. Aspinwall 
shut Mrs. Opdyke’s door—for who went into 
that spider’s parlor was a long time coming out 
again. 

Thus forth went lord, and forth went lady; 
and this time they met where the broad, main 
street widened into a common, with a fountain 
and a liberty-pole. Here they met, or—one dish 
less in Goody Quigley’s washpan—and they 
would have met; but they w'erc yet six purple 
asters and five stalks of goldenrod apart, when 
a little voice, pitched away up at upper G, piped 
out behind Dr. Aspinwall, 

“Ma says was it six drops of aconite in a 
glass of water, or seven?” 

Dr. Aspinwall dropped the hand he had raised 
to his hat, and looking around, saw another 
Opdyke, one size smaller, one grain stiffer, and 
one shade ruddier than the patient. 

“Oh! six or seven, it doesn’t matter,” he re¬ 
plied, hastily; and turned back to discover that 
Miss Linn had disappeared from the face of the 
earth. W’hethcr the ground, or the nearest door, 
had opened and swallowed her, or if she had 
exhaled, it was impossible for him to know. 

And so ended the first bite of the cherry—for 
Dr. Aspinwall left town the next morning hours 
before the signal gun from the rorenuc ship, 
anchored in the river just below the village, had 
given the sun leave to rise. 

The sunrise gun had bean fired so many, 
many times, that the middies had “passed” for 
lieutenants when Miss Linn tied on her bonnet 
one morning and set out to seek her fortune. 

But first, as happens to all adventurers, she 
came to a giant’s house—the house of the grant 
Difficulty, through which she had to hew her 
way with the axe Energy, sharpened on the 
stone Perseverance. 

Upon this same morning, two girls, in an old 
farm-house two hundred miles from Ledgewood, 
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mixed bread, stirred cake, and filled every spare < 
tumbler with roses and honeysuckles. j 

“I don’t believe she will come, after all,” said \ 
the elder, whose hair was as curly as grape ten- S 
drils, as soft as a spaniel's ear, and as russet as \ 
a dead oak-leaf. “I don’t beat these eggs with 
any heart.” 

The eggs did not seem to know it ; at least, 
they took no advantage of the fact, but whisked \ 
up like sea-foam, swelling and puffing up the \ 
sugar and flour, till the cake dreamed it was an j 
Egyptian pyramid in the midst of a burning i 
desert, and burst open in trying to reach the \ 
sun. The bread did not know it, either, but put ] 
on its best company manners; and so did the j 
tartlets, the blanc-mange, and the custards, j 
Everything and everybody expected the visitor, 
who was Miss Linn, excepting the elder sister j 
and widow Coonsic’s cat, that crawled into the j 
cellar-window and ate the chicken, which was 
reflecting on its sins in a deep tureen on a high 
shelf. An irreparable loss, for in^ that dear \ 
little country town markets were rare as Kolii- j 
noors; and this was the only fat chicken in the 5 
farm-yard. j 

At a little past mid-day everything was ready. J 
The bread could have been no whiter, the cake j 
no lighter, the pics no flakier, and the flowers j 
no sweeter, if the queen had been coming. j 

So the sisters shut the doors, and drove over j 
to the little flag-station in the woods across the j 
river, leaving the old eight-day clock to keep \ 
house and tick to itself for company. \ 

“She won’t come, I feel it in my bones,” said 
the elder sister, who was named Experience. j 
“She will—now you seel” answered the j 
younger, who was named Faith, and whose 
curls were longer, and looked in the sunlight j 
as though they had been sprinkled with gold -) 
dust. ) 

Then they listened, standing together on the § 
broken, wooden platform; but only heard the j 
wire, stretched across the river for the ferry- \ 
man to pi\Jl his boats over by, Bighing in the j 
wind like a great JEolian harp. So they filled j 
their hands and hats with laurel-cups v and ox- 5 
eyed daisies, till at last there came a faint stir j 
of sound on the silent summer air. Just the J 
distant scream of the engine, then the rattle of \ 
the wheels, and all the clangor of a moving : 
train coming nearer and nearer, till its breeze; 
stirred the girl’s curls as it flashed by with a ; 
derisive scream, rattling and rushing on through J 
the woods, across the meadow, and over the high, J 
:cd bridge far up the river—a mere moving line \ 
at last, with a white cloud floating above it. 
When it was finally lost to sight, Experience . 


and Faith looked at each other, untied their 
horse, got into the wagon, and went home to 
find widow Coonsie's cat sitting in the sun on 
the door-step, licking her paws, and saying, 
“Just as I expected.” 

“ You may depend on it she didn’t understand 
the place to get off, and was carried by,” said 
Mr. Burloy, the father of Experience and Faith, 
as they ate their strawberries and custards in 
disappointed solitude. 

But she didn’t and wasn’t. 

Miss Linn packed her bandbox, trunk, and 
tied on her bonnet at the appointed time; the 
road was smooth, the horse was shod, the sun 
shone, the wind blew from the right quarter, 
(whichever that was,) and her brother was a 
skillful horseman. But half-way to the depot, 
at Castleton, they met Mrs. Opdykc and her 
eldest son, Lcander; a youth who was past the 
measles, but not past hair-oils and cologne, 
being at the age when boys’ heads arc off 
having the brains put in. Among other delu¬ 
sions incidental to this interregnant period, 
while the semblance of a head is making what 
shift it can in filling the vacant place, is the 
delusion of knowing everything. 

Consequently, Leandcr, with his hair parted 
behind, his imaginary whiskers, that lie got up 
nights to shave, if he fancied he felt it starting, 
his scarlet neck-tye and Bismark-brown gloves; 
was so thorough a horseman that he knew to a 
second how long he might delay in turning-out, 
and how near, to an inch, he might drive to a 
vehicle. But this young Alexander did not take 
into consideration the opposition of a mop-headed 
boy on a wayside fence, who improved that in¬ 
stant to jump off and startle his Bucephalus 
into a sudden veer, which slashed the carriages 
against each other, and smashed them both to 
some extent. 

“What a mercy and a miracle we are not 
hurt!” said Miss Linn, standing by the wreck. 

Mrs. Opdyke laughed with motherly pride. 

“You may trust my Leandcr to look out for 
that. I am never afraid of anything serious 
where he's managing,” said she, fondly. 

“Will you go home, Carrie, and make a fresh 
start ?” asked Miss Linn’s brother, when the 
carriage was hammered and tied into running 
shape again. 

“Oh, no! Wc will keep right on to Castleton, 
and I can take the boat to-night and catch the 
morning train at Willoway,” she replied. 

So they drove on, and once at Ledgewood, 
Miss Linn went out to spend the waiting-time 
in making calls. 

The second call was upon a young girl who 
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had sometimes sewed for her—a poor and home¬ 
less but worthy person, in whom she felt much 
interest. The door-bell of her boarding-place 
was answered by a lady dressed in hat and 
shawl. 

“Miss Hartley? Yes. 1 am so glad you have 
come to see her. The poor girl sadly needs 
friends. I could not stay any longer, and she 
is alone, and quite ill; fndeed, it seems doubtful 
to me if she lives out the day. Mrs. Bury, with 
whom she boards, left suddenly this morning in 
consequence of a telegram from her mother, 
who is lying at the point of death, and there is 
not a person in the house,” she said. 

Miss Linn ran up stairs, and the lady went 
away. 

“Carrie Linn! The Lord has sent you! You 
won't leave me, will you?’’ cried the sick girl, 
when she entered the room. 

So Miss Linn heard the boat whistle, and puff 
itself off while she cut her fingers splitting 
kindlings, scalded her hands wringing flannel 
from hot water, lamed her arms by rubbing, 
and her back by lifting the poor patient. 

“ It is a merciful Providence you are here,” 
said the doctor, when he came, as he did every 
two hours. 

The day dragged along to evening, and the 
doctor, or the friend to whom Miss Linn had 
penciled a note on the back of an old envelope, 
had found no nurse to take her place. Nobody 
came to the door excepting a photograph-agent, 
the ice-man, and a person who came to try on 
a dress Miss Hartley had been making. 

“Miss Hartley is dangerously ill,” said Miss 
Linn. 

“HI!” replied the patron, in astonished dis¬ 
pleasure. “This is a great disappointment to 
me. I have come from clear away beyond Center 
street on purpose; and she told me to come to-day. 
When can she do it?” 

“ I cannot tell you. It seems to mo uncertain 
if Miss Hartley ever recovers,” answered Miss 
Linn. 

“Well, but I must have my dress. Tell her 
I shall come again on Monday, and it must be 
ready by that time, without fail,” returned the 
other,-decisively, with -an imperious flourish of 
her hands. 

Miss Linn closed the door upon her and went 
up stairs, weary and worn, for she had already 
beaten the Irishman’s grandmother, out and out, 
who “went up stairs nineteen times a day, and 
never came down again.” 

This time, when she went into the sick-room, 
she saw, instead of old Dr. Prentico, with his 
white hair and spectaoles, young Dr. Aspinwall. 


< It was as though the god-mother lmd been in 
; with her wand and turned a pumpkin to a golden 
: coach. 

{ Then Dr. Aspinwall made the bow he had 

| tried for so many times before. “Dr. Prentice, 

\ my partner, is called away, and has sent mo in 

j liis place. He advises that I do not leave the 

J patient to-night,” said he, putting a sugar-pill 

I on Miss Hartley’s tongue. “I will sit by her 

| for the present, and you had better lie down on 

\ the sofa in the next room for some rest. I know 
\ \ 

< you need it.” 

i Her self-abnegating thoughtfulness deserved 
its reward, and she had it, for Miss Linn’s 
\ “rests” were short and broken; the sick girl 
\ needing the constant care of both a great part 
| of the night. But when tho robins began to 
sing in the maplc-treo before the windows, tho 
crisis had passed, and Miss Hartley was out of 
danger. 

The next day Dr. Prentice brought a nurse, 
and Miss Linn*went on to the end of her journey, 
and caught her sisters in their ginghams and a 
brown cloth on the tea-table. 

“I am afraid she will bo ill herself. She 
looks too frail for such a day and night’s work, 

; and a journey in tho end. But she showed her¬ 
self a capital nurse, and I believe Miss Hartley 
owes her life to her care, in a great measure. I 
have half a mind to go up to Meadows and look 
after her in case she is sick,” mused this bene¬ 
volent young physician. 

No wonder ho found jratients thick as dande¬ 
lions in June, when he “looked after” them so 
faithfully. 

“The cars stopped this afternoon,” said Mr. 
Burley, on the very next Saturday when he came 
in to supper from cutting clover down by the 
| river. 

i “Nobody for our side, 1 presume,” Baid Ex¬ 
perience, putting a plate of cheese on the table. 

? “Yes, it was; for pretty soon I heard the 
\ horn, and then I saw Peleg put out with the 
i boat,” returned the father. 

“Well, nobody to see us, then,” persisted Ex- 
\ perience. 

< But she was still wrong; for just then the iron 
j apple that hung on the front door, fell with a 
S sudden crash on the iron leaf beneath it. 

s Faith answered tho call, leaving the inner 
S door open behind her; and directly they heard 
j her cry out, “Why, cousin Mark! I’m mighty 
! glad to see you!” 

\ And then Miss Linn, who was stemming cur- 
\ rants with her fingers red and dripping, looked 
, up and saw her coming back with Dr. Aspin- 
\ wall. 
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A W INTER DAY. 


For, by quite another Bert of luck from the < 
first, Mark Aspinwall was bo fortunate as to be « 
a nephew of Mr. Burley; and there could be 
nothing more cordial and suitable than for him j 
to run up and spend the Sabbath with his uncle. ^ 
“There is really no more business than Dr. ! 
Prentice can look after just now; measles and > 
scarletiua are quiet, and it is too early for green : 
apples; so I could take a little vacation and get 
a breath of fresh air as well as not, for a few 
days,” said he. 

Indeed, he ventured to trust Dr. Prentice for \ 
a whole week. \ 

“Well, now! I wish she would always wear a j 
high apron and wash dishes,” said he, to him- < 
self, coming into the kitchen one morning, where j 
the girls were at work, and Miss Linn was help¬ 
ing them. | 

But presently she took off the high-necked j 
apron and came down dressed in a black gros \ 
grain silk. j 

“Isn't she queenly though? Magnificence is 
what becomes her style,” soliloquized the doomed J 
doctor. \ 

But when he saw her in a morning-wrapper, i 
with a water-lily in her hair, mending a meal- j 
bag for Mr. Burley, he was worse than ever. < 
So at last he learned Miss Linn was like a j 
kaleidoscope, which one shrinks from moving, | 
in dread of destroying a beautiful effect, where- j 
as each change is sure to show some ne\v and \ 
unexpected charm. j 

Dr. Aspinwall staid his week, and then he ? 

happened to come up again the night before : 

Miss Liny, left for home, and w’ent back w r ith \ 
her. After that he grew thoughtful about the \ 
loneliness and health of hi3 aunt, Mias Teachy i 


Wing, and could not have visited her with more 
affectionate constancy if he had been her own 
son. And every time he went to Ledgewood, 
he found himself more and more tangled up in 
the black curls, and more and more bewildered 
by the brightness of the gray eyes; till at last 
he ventured upon some remarks to the owner, 
which were received with such sympathetic for¬ 
bearance that the result was, when Miss Linn, 
went to another church-sociable, she wore on 
the finger next but one to the marriage-finger 
a beautiful diamond ring, that flashed and 
sparkled, and looked as appropriate as though 
the finger had done nothing but wear diamonds 
all its days. 

Then Miss Linn went to Castleton Shopping, 
and Miss Hartley came home with her and 
brought her sewing machine; and then there 
came an evening, when cherries were ripe again, 
that the old stone church in Ledgewood was 
lighted and trimmed with "wood-vines and whito 
roses, and the Rev. Dr. Douric stood up with 
gown and book to give Dr. Aspinwall a bride in 
white lace and orange-flowers, which so became 
her beauty, that it seemed she was created just 
for that one dress and-that one moment. 

“She is married, old cat; Carrie Linn is mar¬ 
ried, and she didn’t forget to send me some of 
her cake. I guess she has got a likely man, and 
one that w’ill make a good provider. But, how¬ 
ever, I don’t begrutch him to her, not as I know 
of; for Carrie Linn is a pretty, peaceable child, 
I call her; and I am wonderful glad she has 
made out so w’ell and got a good hum,” solilo¬ 
quized Goody Quigley. 

“And I introduced them!” said Mrs. Opdyke, 
nodding her head with gratified assurance. 


A' WINTER DAY. 

BY JAMES It I 8 T I N E . 


Tnr ;old, tine skies arc stroRked with white— 
The slenderest of misty flukes; 

And hill o'er hill is purely bright, 

Afar where the sunny lustre breaks; 

For the pine iu spectral garment hides 
Its lithe, green beauty on their sides. 

But here, tho fir-troe and the beech, 

The cedars In the glade below; 

The poplar and the ash ore each 
Uncovered of tho fleecy flow, 

That settling from the stormy sky, 

Filled them with fitting blossomry. 

A Winter scene! Their Icy sprays, 

By gusty beeezea twisted, throwing 
Splintering crystals on tho ways; 


, That rustle, when the winds are blowing, 

S With fragile shells—light, fleeting things, 

\ That glisten as an elfin's wings. 

s Tim very rivulet I love, 

$ And loved to hear through Summer hours, 

\ Prattling its mysteries, cannot move 

? Or sing to-day. The iron powers 

< Of frogt and death bind down its life 
j Of fairy laughter, playful strifo. 

> And I can join with silent carol, 

> Deep in the soul's recesses hushed, 

l Tho snow-bird's twitter, chirp of squirrel, 
j Or undertone of airs, that, flushed 

\ With sunny promise, speak to mo 

> Of a leafing, flowering yet to be. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF FAUQUIER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., E T £. 

CHAPTERI. t to be needlessly alarmed by the hints of trouble 


THE LAWYER’S NARRATIVE. 

‘‘Ton’s the house, Bir!” Tho old coach, in > 
which I had been jolted all day, drew up with ; 
a jerk on the bank of a rushing mountain-creek, 
and the driver thrust his hand in at tho win¬ 
dow. I put the leather flap back, and looking \ 
out, could only see through the night and drii- j 
iliifg rain, a pleasant glimmer of multitudinous 
ruddy windows shining through trees half-way 
up the height on the opposite shore. ■ 

“Just beyond the bridge, Bir. You'll be there i 
in time for supper. I’ll go my bail you never \ 
found jollier living, or better company than at 
the old colonel’s. The Chafrons is talked of for 
that through all Fauquier;” and after retying \ 
for tho twentieth time his broken harness, he j 
scrambled up to his seat and drove briskly on. j 

I held the flap open, watching the cheerful 
lights; trying to shake off the vague, unreason- \ 
able feeling of dread and discomfort which had 
oppressed me throughout the journey, telling s 
myself, angrily, how causeless and fantastic it < 
was. I was on my way to visit an old friend, 
unlooked-for, it is true, yet confident of the eor- \ 
dialcst of welcomes. I did not neod the Irish- > 
man’s assurance of the cheer and good-fellow- j 
ship of William Chafron’s house. Wherpvcr he j 
went he carried with him an atmosphere of j 
hospitality, a broad, warm background for the J 
fine courtesy of manner which he had inherited 
from his French ancestry, and which even as a ; 
lad set him apart as old-fashioned and stately j 
among the rough-and-tumble American boys, s 
Curiously enough, I had never seen his wife or > 
daughter, though he had been married some > 
twenty years; but in his yearly visits to me in 
Richmond, I had learned to know pretty little 
Judith Prynne through his eager, credulous 
talk, as if I had shared in his courtship of her; j 
and I knew her husband’s friend, old John j 
Page, was sure of tho kindest greeting the i 
warm-hearted little body had to bestow. My j 
uneasiness had no ground on that score. 

The truth was, I had missed Col. Chafron’s ■ 
visit this summer more than I cared to avow. I > 
was an older man than he, with no living rcla- j 
tivc; I clung tenaciously to the few friends of j 
my youth yet left to me. I had suffered myself > 


and failing health in his letters excusing him¬ 
self from coming to me. So I told myself, as the 
coach began to lumber up the hill. “Old Page* 
might be called the shrewdest and keenest Vir¬ 
ginia lawyer before the bar; but I knew myself 
to be nervous and jealous as a doting old woman 
where my few friendships were concerned. 

Even Chafron’s last letter, with its intangible 
air of settled melancholy, its plainer references 
to some mysterious influence at work on him— 
for ill, need not, I thought, havo caused me, in 
a fit of sudden alarm, to hand over the business 
I had in hand to a friend, and start without a 
day’s delay to make a visit which I had deferred 
for twenty years. Chafron was a man whose 
changes of mood were perceptible as the shadows 
in clear water. Some exaggerated domestic 
anxiety, doubtless, would account for his de¬ 
pression; and he had childishly babbled of it 
in his letters. True, he had said that his only 
chance of aid w*as from me, and talked feverishly 
of the probability of my coming to him at Christ¬ 
mas. But it would have been, at least, wiser in 
me to have inquired farther into the nature of 
his trouble, before rushing headlong into the 
matter without an idea of the kind of help re¬ 
quired from me. 

All this chiding and reining of myself, how¬ 
ever, had very little effect. The long journey, 
the rain, and some twinges of rheumatism, per¬ 
haps, added to my morbid presentiment of ap¬ 
proaching trouble and danger. The dark night, 
wide and chilly, pressed on me like an actual 
presence of misfortune, which even the sound 
of laughing voices, and the blaze of firelight 
streaming through the nearing doors and win¬ 
dows, failed to dispel. I remember poohing at 
myself for a weak old man, and at last taking 
out a package from my pocket, and turning it 
over impatiently. It had come to me in a curi¬ 
ous, underhand way, on the eve of my departure 
from Richmond; it had in itself an “uncanny” 
look, as the Scotch would say. “ It is this cursed 
letter which has so overset my judgment,” I 
said. Since I was a boy I have had an anti¬ 
pathy to mysteries of any shape—whatever can¬ 
not be explained and uncovered to tho roots, 
galls and irritates me. 

Yet there was no mystery, after all, in the 
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Bquare, yellow-covered missive which lay in ^ the firelight scarcely penetrated. It was, or, I 
my hand, with its peculiar old-time writing, 1 ought to say, seemed to be, a man of tall, spare 
addressing it in old French style to Guillaume { figure, walking quick and furtively, his head 
Duyon Chafron, and the seal, square also, of j dropped on his breast, the face turned slightly 
bronze wax on the other side. But the very ; toward me, disappearing before I had time to 
name had startled me. No one, I had supposed, | utter a startled exclamation. Impossible that 
but I, knew that the Duyon estate in Avignon j this man could be here in the flesh! I was a 
had, in 1072, been merged in that of the Chaf- j prey to some morbid fancy or optical delusion! 
rons, and that a condition had been made that ( It was late in life for John Page to entangle 
the heirs should bear the name with their own. \ himself, day by day, in petty mysteries! 

The condition had not been fulfilled for genera- > I took off my cap impatiently, and began to 
tions. The old estates of both families had, a j stroke the rain out of my gray whiskers, when 
century ago, lapsed into the possession of other > Miss Chafron came out of the supper-room, and 
owners; the whole matter was even unknown j approached me. Her eyes, I saw, were keener 
to the present Chafrons; and had been accidcn- > than her father’s ever had been. She scanned 
tally discovered by me when in France, and \ me with them by a swift glance from head to 
making idle inquiries into the history of my old j foot, as if, while she smiled a courteous wel- 
friend’s ancestry. This letter, with the long come, ehe wa9 taking my weight and measure; 
dead name revived, with its chirography un- \ then the suspicion melted into surprise, into 
familiar to modern penmen, the impression on < William Chafron’s own cordial smile of startled 
the seal of a bowed woman’s head, with the \ pleasure. 

eyes closed in blindness and death, all affected \ “You are Mr. Page?” putting out both hands, 

me like a message from the grave. j “£nd you arc my little correspondent. There’s 

I thrust it out of sight hurriedly as the coach > something in the very cut of your face that re¬ 
drew up in front of the high steps leading up ■ minds me of the worst spelled letters I ever had 
to the Chafron house; and the driver announced I the honor to receive.” 
me by a shrill whistle to two or three negroes \ “When I was little, you mean?” 

who were peering out of a side building. Guests \ “By no moans; these notes you often scrawl 

were apparently an habitual part of the house- < for your father now. Why, you know nothing 
hold economy. I was helped out of the coach \ of your mother tongue, child!” 
by half a dozen hands, the horses unhitched, j She laughed. “I can talk it, ns you’ll soon 
and the driver led off for his supper; while two \ find. But I am like a man hobbled with a pen 
or three shivering black faces preceded me up j in my hand. I am glad you are here, Mr. Page.” 
the steps to open the great front-door. There was a tinge of distress in her tone that 

Tho very hall of entrance, instead of the nar- gave these last words something more than the 
row passage common to modern houses, stretched \ ordinary meaning. But I thought it best not to 
through the whole heart of the dwelling, as if it notice it. 

opened itself to receive the stranger. It seemed ! “I was glad to come. I have been waiting 
to mo as if all hospitality uttered itself in that \ for twenty years for a time free from engage- 
queer, vacant apartment, where I stood alone \ ments; so grew impatient at last and broke 
for a moment. A great wood-fire burned in the j through them—and here I am.” 
center, and lighted up tho polished rafters over-< “And I knew you at the first glance; that 
head; and the dark walls, which were hung with \ was clever in me, I think.” She had been 
bear’s-heads, and stag’s-antlers, mammoth ears l helping me off with my grcat-coat, seeing, with 
of corn, and pumpkins, while some wild vine l a woman’s intuition, that rheumatism had made 
climbed and twisted over them all. From the s such help necessary. “No, keep your hat on. 
open doors, at either side, came the sound of J Let us see if papa will be as quick-sighted as I. 
voices, and through one the ordinary noises j There, sit down in the shadow,” pushing an 
made around a supper-table. I had not sent in > easy-chair into the chimney-corner, and in- 
my name by the servant, wishing to surprise specting me when I was seated in it, rubbing 
my old friend, and stood waiting, therefore, j her hands softly one over the other, the color 
wrapped in my shawl and great-coat, dazzled j coming and going in her face. “I would like 
by the Budden blaze of light after the darkness i to startle him, if I could; so few things rouse 
without. him now,” with a little apologetic nod, as she 

It was in this momentary pause that a shadow i went down the hall toward the supper-room, 
crossed (or seemed to my uncertain vision to > Col. Chafron came out alone. I had leisure 
cross) the hall at its farthest extremity, where j to note the change which the past year hAd 
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wronght in him as he crossed the hall. It was 
hot failing physical health, I thought, perceiv¬ 
ing that the tall form was as erect, and the j 
tread grave and steady as of old; but the next 
moment bringing him nearer, I doubted. The 
old look of good-humor with himself and the 
world, that used to mark his pale, high-featured 
face, the almost childish complacency, was gone; 
and had given place, not to the quiet melan¬ 
choly which often creeps over the faces of sen¬ 
sitive, nervous men, as they approach middle 
life, but an expression of uneasy dread, of un¬ 
certainty, like a man who doubts the very 
ground on which ho stands, painful beyond 
words to lobk upon. Seeing it, I could not 
wait to carry out Louise’s plan. 

“Chafron! Chafron!” I called, going to him 
hastily, just, I thought afterward, as I would 
have done to waken a man from a nightmare 
dream. 

Whatever was his dream, I wakened him. 
“John Page? John?” he cried, his thin face 
growing scarlet, pushing me back from him 
with both hands on my shoulders. “Judith! 
Where is Mrs. Chafron, Pool? Here, Louise— 
here!” 

Miss Chafron, who had been watching him 
from the supper-room door, camo up hastily, 
and stood near while he wrung my hands, talk¬ 
ing in the low, subdued tones he always used 
when greatly excited, the old free-hearted, ner¬ 
vous smile again on his face. Her own, as she 
watched him, reddened and paled with pleasure, 
but the tears came covertly into her eyes while 
she laughed. 

“I was beginning to feel like an old man, 
Page. What if you bring me back my youth?” 
after he hod placed me in my chair again. 
“Supper, Louise? No, no! Mr. Page is stiff in 
body and mind, after that long cramp of a jour¬ 
ney, and in no mood for the hubbub we make 
yonder. Bid Maria serve supper in my study, 
and ask your mother if she will follow us there; 
or stay, I will return and bring her thither.” 

This little hint of his old formal courtesy 
made me at home with William Chafron, more 
than all his welcome could do. I passed the 
noisy supper-room gladly enough, though it was 
filled with young faces I saw on glancing in. 

“Our cousins—cousins,” said Chafron. “They 
come and go with us all the year round. Vir¬ 
ginia country houses are always alike in that 
particular, as you know.” 

“You keep your own youth fresh by the 
youthful breaths around you, eh?” with a care¬ 
ful glance at his face. 

“It is a good air to breathe,” standing aside 
Vol. LIII.—18 


deferentially to permit a bright-eyed little girl 
to pass. “I do thank God that so many days of 
my life have been spent with yonng people. 
Page. Now that little maiden, with her pink 
ribbons and brown curls, is silly and frivolous, 
perhaps, you would say. But she belongs to the 
real world by the force of her very innocence 
and weakness. The real world—at my age one 
begins to drift away from it into-” 

“What?” for he had stopped in the passage, 
his face growing vacant, as if he had fallen inte 
a vague reverie. 

“Shadows, perhaps; or, to find that shadows 
are real. Here is my study,” coming back sud¬ 
denly to his eager, pleased tone; “and within 
is the Toom where you shall sleep. I mean to 
have you all to myself, John. Go in—the cham¬ 
ber is prepared, no doubt. I will wait for you 
here until you are ready for supper.” He 
bowed at the chamber-door, and then, with an¬ 
other sudden impulse came in, stirred the fire, 
unfastened my valise, peeped in the ewer to see 
if there were water—anxious as a boy. 

“ Pool will come to you, but I thought I would 
overlook you myself,” glancing in, after he had 
almost shut the door, to be sure that I was ac¬ 
tually there. I could have almost believed it 
was my old boy-chum, Chafron, with his whim¬ 
sical little habits oddly like a woman’s. I heard 
him as I dressed walking up and down the room, 
chafing his hands, humming a low tune, which 
he checked, every now and then, to give direc¬ 
tions to the servant who* arranged the table. 

Whatever cloud overhung him arose from no 
pecuniary trouble, I decided, as I stood before 
the mirror. I had had full cognizance of his 
affairs for many years—the Chafron estate was 
large and unincumbered. It would descend at 
his death to his daughter, who wa9 an only 
child. No fears for his own comfort or hers in 
the future could have troubled him. “At his 
death?” The words suggested an uneasy doubt, 
curiously enough, for the first time—I being his 
legal adviser. The property would descend to 
Louise only in case a will was made—there was 
some halt or hitch in the succession, I dimly re¬ 
membered, and Chafron had made no will; the 
matter must be attended to. I recollected that 
I had once suggested it to him; but William 
Chafron had a weak vein of superstition run¬ 
ning through his nature, and one irritating 
manifestation of it was to ignore all prepara¬ 
tion or mention of death. But I would urge 
this business; little Lou Chafron should not be 
choused out of her inheritance through any 
neglect of mine. 

So thinking, I gave the last twirl to my white 
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mustache, and thrusting a handkerchief into my 
breast-pocket, glanced at the figure reflected in ■ 
the mirror. I might be an elderly beau, as my 
pert little cousins in Richmond dubbed me; but $ 
there was a certain polish and grace belonging 5 
to us old fallows of the earlier days, which I \ 
recognized in none of the flashy boys of the < 
present—a fact which I could, at least, acknow- i 
ledge to myself. I thought, too, with regret, as \ 
I turned to leave the chamber, that there was a \ 
perceptible loss, in this respect, in CoL Chaf- \ 
ron’s appearance. He had been noted, even in < 
middle-age, for his fastidious refinement of taste <1 
in dress. With his fine suit of rich brown, cut { 
after the fashion of ten years ago; his dainty j 
cambric ruffles at bosom and wrist setting off j 
his soldierly figure and nervous face. He had \ 
been but one or two years ago one of the most \ 
notable and picturesque figures to be seen upon ! 
the streets of Richmond. It was his fancy that ; 
a man should preserve the fashions of his youth < 
in his dress, carrying them as a sort of insignia ! 
of the day when his manhood reached its prime, < 
and setting himself apart from the herd of $ 
younger men \vho owned the present. But to- l 
night Chafron’s attire was shabby and ne- \ 
glected; it seemed the very expression of his ; 
inner man, and with it to have fallen into limp \ 
and unseemly disorder and decay. The gray : 
trousers flapped about his long, gaunt limbs; 
his gaiters were buttoned askew; the edges of ■ 
his sleeves were frayed and stained. 

I noted these minute traits more keenly when ■ 
I re-entered the room, and found him standing, • 
smiling, before the fire waiting for me. 

“Your study, Chafron, eh?” j 

“Wo call it so—yes,” with a slight embarrass- 5 
ment. “But I never was a reading man, you 
know*, John,” glancing uneasily about the large, i 
low-ceiled room, with its guns and riding-whips \ 
hung against the wall; at the corner-cupboard, , 
through tho half open door of which showed 
cases of liquors; at the littered table of woman’s * 
sewing, and the heap of child’s toys in one cor- ? 
ner. Everything but books. “I designed it for < 
a private room for myself; but Judith and Lou 
find their way here. Some of the little ones, • 
also,” picking up a broken drum with a smile— J 
“Tom Ferrar’s boy, a noisy little chap. Here \ 
is Louise and supper; I will go and bring Mrs. 
Chafron.” > 

The table was laid, and a fire blazing; the > 
room, despite its lack of neatness and of books, { 
was, somehow*, one of the most heartsomc in < 
which I had ever felt myself at home. Tho 
sense of shadow and mystery, which had hitherto < 
seemed to overhang the house, vanished before ; 


the heat, tho savory supper, and the sight of 
the downright, plump, prompt little girl’s face 
opposite to me. 

Hei 1 mother, whom Col. Chafron led in a mo¬ 
ment after with the deferential tenderness which 
a cavalier might bestow* upon his mistress, was 
another Louise, dropping easily into the sedate¬ 
ness of middle-age. The formal courtesy of her 
husband seemed oddly out of place w*hen lavished 
on the little brown-eyed, housewifely body, with 
the color coming and going in her cheeks like a 
girl’s, and the matter-of-fact gestures and voice. 

As she sat opposite to me, pouring out my 
coffee with anxious assiduity, glancing at the 
biscuit to see if they were light, her face cloud¬ 
ing when the chicken proved a trifle overdone, 
I felt a vague sense of disappointment. 

I had surrounded William Chafron’s unknow*n 
wife with a glamour of romance which did not be¬ 
long to this domestic, ordinary, chubby woman. 
I knew his feeling for her to have reached the 
intensest depths of his nature, which held so 
many affections in its surface. The solitude in 
which she had held herself since her married 
life began; her absolute refusal to leave her 
home, I had attributed to the reserve of an 
unusually sensitive woman. Now I did not 
doubt that she had feared to leave home lest tho 
liens should be misplaced in setting, or the pre¬ 
serves be thick and muddy in the cooking. I 
confess I regarded my friend’s wife that day 
with indifference bordering on contempt, though 
her soft, simple beauty might have moved me to 
kindlier judgment. She spoke but little, and 
disappeared when the supper was over; and I 
could see that Chafron’s countenance altered the 
moment tho door closed after her, as if some 
light had gone out for him. 

We sat beside the fire until late, going over 
the histories of our old chums in college, or 
those of later times. Miss Chafron listening 
with interest as she sewed by the lamp placed 
on a table. 

But Chafron lagged in the conversation. He 
had been used to enter with keen zest into any 
trifle, giving himself /up to tho call of the mo¬ 
ment; but to-night I saw that he followed mo 
with difficulty, and only by an effort prevented 
himself from dropping into a torpor of unheed¬ 
ing silence. At last, however, I startled him 
into life by a chance word. 

“I am an older man than your father by many 
years, Miss Chafron,” I said, in answer to some 
query; “ but. I hardly can say that I have shaken 
hands yet with old age, unless,” with a momen¬ 
tary qualm, “by means of some strange megrims 
and phantasies that have beset mo of late.” 
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Chafron looked up suddenly. “Of what na¬ 
ture?” 

“Nothing which would warrant recital. Pre¬ 
sentiments of evil and danger, which only befit 
doting old age; fancies of figures seen in impos¬ 
sible times and places^—optical illusions, I sup¬ 
pose. My digestive organs are impaired, pro¬ 
bably.” 

“That may be,” his head dropping again on 
his breast. 

“Why, since I entered this house, I could 
have sworn that I saw a man whom I know to 
be in Richmond at this moment. I saw him 
among the shadows at the lower end of the hall, 
while I waited for you, just after my first en¬ 
trance.” 

“Wfcat manner of man?” said Chafron, rous¬ 
ing again as suddenly. His daughter gave a 
quick, troubled glance at him, and bent her 
head steadily again to her work. 

“Well, not an ordinary one in appearance, 
which may account for my perverse brain hold¬ 
ing him in my eyesight so long, unwished-for. 
A young man, thin and spare, with a jaded, pale 
face, black eyebrows, almost meeting above the 
nose; dressed in gray camlet, with a hat drawn 
over his brows.” 

A terrible change became perceptible in Chaf- 
ron’s face. He rose slowly, holding with one 
hand to the back of a chair; his colorless lips 
parted, his eyes half shut, with the look of an 
animal chased to the extremity. 

Miss Chafron also rose, her sewing falling 
from her hands; but the consternation depicted 
on her face was different from his. 

He pointed to the door. “Go, Louise,” he 
said, in a low, constrained voice; “I must see 
our friend alone.” 

She did not go for a moment, however, but 
stood looking at him steadily, pushing back her 
hair from her forehead with trembling hands, 
licr mouth moving uncertainly, as if she would 
have spoken then; without speaking she left the 
room. 


< yellow through age, on the seal the head of a 
j dead woman; the address, in old French, to me, 

! with the addition of another word which does 

< not belong to my name.” 

J “Duyon? It Bhould belong to you, if old tra¬ 
dition be true,” I answered, going on to relate 
; the discovery which I had made in the Avignon 
records. His listened in profound silence, the 
cloud deepening on his face. 

“I never have heard of this,” he said, slowly, 
after a pause. “It adds stronger weight to the 
authority of the message;” then stood, one hand 
thrust in his breast, his eyes fixed thoughtfully 
on the darkening night without. After a pause, 

\ I drew out the letter and laid it on the tabic. 

\ The moment I did so his eyes fell on it, and I no- 
! ticed they remained there during the time it was 

I *' exposed, as if held by some subtle fascination. 

I broke the silence,' which was becoming 
painful, at last. “May I ask the purport of 
the message contained in this letter, Chafron ? 
I cannot but suspect that you are the victim of 
s some plot to defraud you.” 

\ “No—no! No one will be benefited by my 

j belief in the message—I thought of that.” 

\ “Of a plot to work you ill in some sort, then ?” 
J gaining confidence as I proceeded. “You arc 
\ not yourself, Chafron. Your mind is morbid, 

\ diseased; it needed but a glanee at your face to 
} tell me that, and I make no question this is the 
{ festering cause. I don’t pretend to clearer judg- 
j raent than you, but I am uninfluenced by -any 
< prejudice in the matter. Show me the letter, 
< old friend,” putting my hand on his shoulder, 
j “my eyes will be fresher and healthier than 
} yours.” 

\ He made no reply, but stood gloomily looking 
\ at the letter. I noticed, however, that he had 
\ made no motion to take it; and when I put my 
hand toward it, he detained me by the arm 
j without touching it, as if it had been an object 
I hurtful in itself. 

\ “No, Page,” in the same measured, thought- 
\ fal tone. “It is better that no eye but my own 


Astonished and alarmed, I had stood in 
silence. “What does this mean, Chafron?” 

“Be calm, Pago.” He had regained his own 
composure. “ It is an old story to me, as old 
as death and any messenger he may choose. 
This man gave you a letter for me?” 

I hesitated, a doubt flashing through my 
mind that I had been made a tool by some 
enemy of Chafron’s. 

A quiet, sad 6mile flickered over his face. 
“You are unwilling to give ittoixc? It does 
not matter; I know its oontents as if I had 


; should read that message. I am not influenced 
j by any puerile superstition,” drawing a long 
[ breath, and passing his hand over his forehead. 
\ “I do not deserve your contempt. I have ex- 
| amined this thing coolly and with deliberation, 
\ weighed the testimony as if it had been a sim- 
i ply legal matter. It appeared to me ludicrous 
> at first.” 

< . . 

\ “ And the result of your examination was— 

\ •« That I put full credence in the authority of 

; the message, come from whom it may,” his voice 

■ lowering reverentially, the color leaving his 


already seen them. It is a square envelope, : : already pale cheek. 
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I was silent through perplexity and annoy- j “As you will. But you will allow me to ex- 
ance; but finally returned to the charge, pur- ; amine into the source from whence it came? I 
posely using tho most cheerful, matter-of-fact < will see you to-morrow morning alone, and you 
tone 1 could command. : will be more frank with me than to-night. I 

“I presume this is the cause of the trouble j fancy we will find out the truth. We old law- 
which you hinted in your letters, Chafron? You ( yers have a winning way with witnesses on the 
desired my aid, then?” < stand which few of them resist, bo they ‘spirits 

“Aid no one can fender, I am convinced of < from hell, or goblins damned;’ or,” my voice 
that.” His voice and manner were collected and j fell, “only some adventurer working on your 
reasonable through their hopelessness, which j credulity.” 

made them affect me more powerfully. j He had given a smile of relief at my first 

He resumed after a moment’s silence. “I j words, but his face grew grave at the conclu- 
will be frank with you, John. The messages— < sion. “I am willing that you should examine 
for this,” (indicating the letter by a furtive > into the matter,” he said. “But you will only 
glance,) “is but one of a succession at regular ! grieve and irritate me by a jeering, irreverent 
intervals—have been sent to warn me of my j tone concerning the power from whence this 
death, and that at a period not now far distant, warning came.” Again his eyes wandered out 
I believe that their prophecy will prove true, to the night beyond. 

n3 firmly as I believe that I now stand before i I smothered a momentary feeling of anger, 
you a hale, healthy man. Human aid can avail > “Well, well, old fellow, I will be as reverent 

nothing. But-” he stopped, the muscles about j as you please to your unknown friends; only 

his mouth working convulsively. “It has been i not credulous. Good-night. Make my adieus 
a terrible secret to bear alone. To look at homo, j to Mrs. Chafron for the evening. To-morrow I 
and this good world outside, and know that the hope to know her better. She held herself aloof 
minutes left to me were numbered, and grow- \ from me this evening, I thought.” 
ing fewer—fewer. To look at Lou, and her f “It is her unfortunate manner,” uneasily. 

mother-” He stopped again, his face like “But she means nothing. Her heart is full 

iron, in the rigid control he put upon it. j of welcome and good-fellowship. Remember, 

I laid my hand gently on his, but he did not \ Page,” impressively, “not a word of this matter 
heed it. * to my wife or daughter.” 

“It was weak, perhaps. But I thought you \ “I understand.” 
were, a strong man, and a good friend of mine, \ He hesitated a moment, as if some feeling of 
Page—a good friend. I thought if the secret j strong repulsion held him back; then took up 
were known to you, you could lend me strength j the letter, and carrying it with him without 
for the last. I think,” with a sickly smile, “I j opening, bade me good-night, and left the room, 
could walk to the stake with any martyr of them < But whatever were his secret troubles, they 
all, with the eyes of a multitude to fire my cour- j had not made him forget the cares of hospitality, 
age; but to see secret death dragging its loath- j Pool, his own man, followed me to my chamber, 
some shape closer with every breath—that tries \ where a bright wood-fire was waiting; and pre- 
a man.” sently the colonel himself came in, bearing tho 

What ccwl<J I do? Ridicule would have been old-fashioned night-cup, still in use in some Vir- 
useless—cruel in such a case. Besides, the man’s ) ginia families—a great silver bowl, filled with a 
quiet, the deep strength of his conviction affected j soothing preparation of wine and spices, in case 
me, not with a like terror precisely, but with a < the guest prove indisposed to sleep. He put it 
sense of danger, whether from earthly or super- \ dowm carefully at my bed-head, and closed the 
natural,foes, I did not venture to determine. j windows. 

The fire blazed up and died again, throwing j “The moon rises late, and its rays fall directly 
long, uncertain shadows on tho wall. The clock \ on your pillow,” anxiously. “There is mo in- 
struck eleven. i fluence so deleterious to the brain in sleep.” 

“Chafron,” I said, “this matter belongs to 5 “I have heard some such superstition.” 
daylight, and clearer brains than you or I can j “It is no superstition. My brother George—” 
bring to it to-night. If the message received j he stopped abruptly. “Well, good night again, 
by you have any authority of truth, it will bear j old fellow,” with his old boyish smile flickering 
scrutiny, you must acknowledge. You must \ over his face, “God bless you. I think the air of 
submit it to me.” | the house is wholesomer since you came into it.” 

“I am not willing that any eye but my own \ “We will make it so to-morrow,” I said, as he 
should read that paper,” doggedly. ] went out. 
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Left alone, I sat long over the fire, toasting 
my feet and cogitating on the influence at work , 
on Chafron. I arrived at no satisfactory result. > 
He had by nature a singularly healthy, cheer¬ 
ful brain, an affectionate temperament ; living 
utterly outside of himself. A man less given to 
morbid introspection, or researches into hidden 
or occult influences, I never knew. But th^ ten¬ 
dency to superstition, weak as I deemed it, had S 
always been marked in him. > 

“To-morrow,” I said, turning into the white- j 
scented sheets. An hour’s day-light and com- ! 
mon sense will clear away the whole mystery, j 


CHAPTER II. 

THE LAWYER’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

The morning proved murky and rainy. A 
dense fog covered the valley below, when I 
looked out of my window, and black, circling ! 
clouds, like birds of prey, swept down from the j 
tops of the mountains; while a steady, incessant j 
rain beat upon the panes, which the dreary wind 
shook with low sobbing gusts. But within the 
fire was bright. Pool’s shining face, ready w ith 
a joke, as he waited by the bed-side; the savory j 
odors of coffee and hot oysters came up the stairs 
whenever the door was opened; and, best of all, 
the house seemed full of chirping, musical laugh¬ 
ter of girl’s voices as they tripped up and down. 
My own rheumatic twifiges of the night before 
had vanished also, and with them the vapory 
clouds of doubt and mystery which oppressed 
me when brought near to Chafron. I found 
myself whistling a second to some gay little song 
which Louise w'as singing in the room below, 
and choosing a brighter neck-tic than that 
which Pool laid out for me. 

“Haveyou many people with you now, Pool?” 

I asked; for Pool, like my own Pine, was an old 
fellow’, one of the family, and far prouder and 
more keenly interested in its welfare than the 
white members. 

“No, sab. Dar ony ourselves, sah, so to 
speak. Dah's Miss Lucy, dat’s Mars William’s 
cousin from Clark, an’ her chillen; and Miss 
Jenny, Miss Judith’s cousin from Prince George, 
an’ her chillen; an’ do Ponson family, an’ some of 
de Larences, an’ one or two more; but dey’s all 
cousins, sah. De ’mediate family.” 

“Then the house is full?” 

“ De Lo’d bress you, no, sah! By’m Christ¬ 
mas, an’ oder times, wc spreads de beds in de 
parlors, an’ halls; but I neber seed dis house, so 
to say, full yet, sah.” 

Louise was lying in wait in the hall without 
for me, ready to thrust her little hand in my 


arm, and escort me down the stairs, where 
Madam Chafron met me, with her hand held 
out. She was one of those women who beloug 
to the morning.' My half contempt disappeared. 
I did not wonder that William Chafron had 
chosen her out from all the black and gray-eyed 
Virginia beauties. She looked the very good 
genius of a cheery house, or of a home break¬ 
fast-table, with happy faces about it. By the 
daylight, her skin showed fresh and delicate- 
tinted as a baby’s. The eyes seemed perpetu¬ 
ally watching to find some kindness with which 
her quick hands, too, might serve others. The 
silvery-colored rich dress, and fine lace belonged 
to her tranquil nature. The very blush, com¬ 
ing and going, which had annoyed me the night 
before, now gave the charm of a shy maiden to 
the warm-hearted house-mother. 

When women attract me at all, they are apt, 
I fear, to imprint an exaggerated picture of 
their merit on me; and I well remember the 
glowing admiration which I had that morning 
for Chafron’s domestic wife. Afterward—but 
no matter, that does not belong to my story 
now. 

“ Papa is better,” whispered Louise, eagerly, 
as we left her mother, pausing with one hand 
on the drawing-room door. “He was up by 
dawn, this morning, down in the stables. He 
lias not looked at the horses for months. I knew 
your coming would be better than any medicine, 
lie meant to ride with you if the morning proved 
fair, I heard him tell Mr. Loper. Ah, here he 
is! Mr. Page, this is Henry Loper, a friend of 
papa’s and mine,” with a smile, but no blush on 
ner face. The young man, a stalwart, handsome 
fellow, held out his hand. 

“I have lived too long in Richmond not to 
know Mr. Page by sight,” he said, with a fluent 
voice, following up this preamble by a series of 
half implied compliments, gracefully paid, but 
pretentious, I thought, from so young a man. 
They left on me an indefinable, unpleasant feel¬ 
ing, as we entered the room together. 

Chafron came in a moment afterward. There 
was a slight flush on his cheek, and his dress, I 
fancied, was less careless than the night before. 
He passed through the groups of young girls 
who gathered about him with a kindly nod, 
and seized upon me, drawing our chairs into 
one corrier. 

“You have seen Loper?” anxiously. “What 
do you think of him, Page? That tall, broad- 
shouldered man, I mean, with the fair hair and 
whiskers. A good head, eh? Frank, manly 
face? I want your opinion. I attach weight to 
it—more than to my own.” 
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•‘I have seen him but a moment,” guardedly. 
“This is the young man you mentioned to me 
as-” 

“Yes, yes. It is not known here that he is a 
suitor for Louisa; but he has been waiting on 
her for one or two years. She met him during 
visits that she made to her cousins in Kentucky; 
but he never has been here before. Good stock, 
the Lopers; a Medill by the mother's side, he 
tells me—the Louisiana Medills. His fortune is 
ample, and-” Col. Chafron had spoken hur¬ 

riedly, as if keeping some thought in reserve. 

“You are satisfied, then?” 

“I want your advice. I know of but one ob¬ 
jection—Madam Chafron-” 

“Dislikes him? I would beware how I 
slighted a woman’s intuition, Chafron.” 

“It is the first unreasonable prejudice I ever 
detected in Judith,” knitting his brow. “ I would 

bo glad to sec Louisa a happy wife before-” 

He stopped, the old vacant look coming into his 
eyes. 

“It would make her happy to be his wife, 
then?” 

“I think so. She is chary of her confidence, 
even to me; but she seems fond of him, I fancy.” 

Breakfast was announced, and we adjourned 
to a long, narrow apartment, with a paper on 
the walls depicting horses, dogs, hunter and 
hunted, chasing each other headlong; while on 
the other side, a row of closely-connectcd win¬ 
dows opened on the lawn, against which the 
rain beat heavily, w\ilc we sat about the table. 
The floor was bare; the table loaded with deli¬ 
cate china and old silver. 

It was a merry, hearty meal; there were un¬ 
numbered jests passing from one to another, 
allusions to old family jokes, to all of which I 
was au courant , being, in fact, myself distantly 
related to all the Miss Lucy’s and Jenny’s of 
Bool’s catalogue. Behind our chairs the black 
faces grinned in sympathy. The coffee was de¬ 
licious; the cream yellow; the butter golden, 
and clover-scented; there was an endless array 
of meats, of hot cakes of every name and color. 
Of all jovial feeding-places, commend me to a 
Virginia breakfast-table! 

I stole a stealthy look, now and then, at young 
Loper, who sat beside Louise. The man's face 
struck me with an unpleasant familiarity, in 
that I could not namo the other to which it bore 
so strong resemblance. One moment I credited 
the colonel’s assertion that Louise loved him— 
her manner toward him was curiously confiding, 
even tender. But it was not shy; and I fancied 
that when this girl loved, she would become, 
beyond measure, shrinking and self-distrustful. 


Breakfast over, the guests scattered to the 
usual occupations of a Virginia country-house 
in rainy weather. The girls brought their sew¬ 
ing: while some one read aloud the “new book” 
published two years ago; the backgammon- 
boards were set; the whist-tables pulled from 
the wall, where the two or three old men of the 
party sat down to play, only to rise again before 
night for dinner and supper. 

I strolled away into the library, (for there 
was such a room in the house,) where every¬ 
thing but the fire was worn and faded out, be¬ 
longing, apparently, to a generation long dead 
and gone. There were one or two portraits on 
the wall of the old Chafrons, by Allston; and 
one by Sir Joshua, of a certain Philip, who had 
gone to ruffle it in London until his blood cooled 
and money failed; a landscape or two by some 
forgotten French painter; a curious collection 
of English and French books, of which the latest 
in date, perhaps, w*as an early edition of the 
Spectator. The furniture was broken, carpet 
and chairs dingy, though clean: but, as I said, 
the fire burned brightly, and the books were 
free from dust, and apparently in constant use. 
Louise Chafron, as was the case with most young 
girls in Virginia households, but with few young 
men, was a zealous student of English literature. 

I went to the window, which opened on a wild 
mountain defile, down whose slopes the gray 
mist-clouds were driven by the rain ; while the 
brilliant forest-tints of crimson and orange were 
dulled by the W'ct, stupefying air to a common 
ash-color. 

A slow stertorious breathing, like a dog's, close 
at my elbow, startled me. A low, stunted man, 
of broad build, carefully dressed, with a sho#k 
of gray hair and whiskers, stood beside me. “I 
am late in welcoming you, Mr. Page,” he said. 
“I was abroad last night, attending one of the 
men in the quarters.” ne made a motion to 
shake hands, and then drew back, as if fearful 
of a rebuff. 

I held out my own with the exaggerated 
heartiness which I always assumed, involun¬ 
tarily, when brought iu contact with the mor¬ 
bid diffidence of the man. “I thought you had 
ceased practicing altogether, Dr. Chafron.” 

“Yes; except now and then with % one of my 
brother’s people, or a neighbor, when no other 
physician is at hand. I find myself unequal to 
the labor of keeping, up with my profession,” 
passing his hand uncertainly over his broad, 
knotted forehead. “Medical science has grown 
more rapidly than any other since I was a boy. 
In any other pursuit I should not have felt so 
bitterly my—my” He stopped abruptly, liia 
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gray eyes wandering with a dull, uneasy look, < credit them. I put it to your common sense, Mr. 
that told the loss of something within, and the j Page, why should there not be ghosts, demons, 
consciousness of that loss. j genii—what you will, gifted with larger insight 

t made some awkward, embarrassed reply, \ and foresight than oilrs? There are infinite 
which he did not heed. “Science may gain ? gradations of being below the man to the ani- 
clearer insight, or not, but the mysterious rela- \ malcule—why should there not be as infinite 
tions of matter and mind are immutable,” he ' above him to the Deity ? What do we know of the 
continued, in the same low, hoarse, monotonous \ soul of a bat, or of a horse, akin as it is to us? 
▼oice. “If I had earlier tried to comprehend j Why should we claim that we should recognize 
them through their daily phenomena, I would \ the higher forms of matter informed by higher 
be better able now to give help where it is so \ souls than ours, through our feeble senses, if 
needed. You have noted the change in my > any existed?” 
brother?” abruptly. j “I do not clearly see your aim.” 

“Yes. But I fancy his disquiet will disappear > “George would ask you,” said his brother, 
before the light of a little common sense. I \ “why should you deny the power of return to 
think he is the victim of Borne plot.” \ departed souls? God sends a pain, a fever, to 

Dr. Cliafron nodded gravely more than once, i warn our bodies of death—why should not he 
“That was my own opinion at first,” after a $ permit somc^oul, gone before, who has a kindly 
pause. “But the difficulty lies in the fhet that j interest in the welfare of my own, to give me an 
the success of such a plot would benefit no one. > accurate message and warning of the time of 
It would accomplish nothing but-” His mis- \ its departure?” 

shapen features suddenly lost their color. \ For a moment I was sileat. Whatever words 

“ But your brother’s death,” calmly. “He has • I would have spoken I knew were better left 
no enemy?” j unsaid. That George Chafron, with his morbidly 

Dr. Chafron threw up his hand quickly as I j diseased and solitary life, and with the defect in 
spoke; but the warning came too lnte—his J his brain, which even he knew to exist, should 
brother entered before I could check the words, * become a believer in the lower forms of super- 
and I knew by his face had comprehended them. ) stition, was a natural sequence of natural causes. 
He waited with a quiet, sad smile for the an- j But the colonel was made of different metal, 
swer. When it did not come, < He had been healthy in blood and brain; a 

“Y"ou can assure Mr. Page, George,” lie said, S cheerfuller, lighter-hearted man never held open 
“that there is no one who has any motive in j doors at Christmas-time, or led down a Virginia 
working this ill to me, even revenge. Besides,” \ contra-dance; and yet his ideas had been few, 
a haughty flush coming to his face, “am I a :■ perhaps bigoted. He was easily influenced, cx- 
child, that my enemy would hope to terrify me j citable, and nervous as a woman. I could readily 
to dealh? No, Page,” falling into a reasonable, ] comprehend how, when once this belief gained 
almost cheerful tone, “I am sorry to find that j entrance to his mind, it remained there, 
you have never passed that stage of education i “There is no better time than the present for 
in which a man ignores all supernatural agency j looking into this matter,” I said, cheerfully, at 
other than the Deity.” < last. “You wish me t# do so, William?” 

“You expect me to sign belief in witches, or j He hesitated. “For my sake—no. But I would 
ghosts, or Rochester table-spirits?” I said. s bo glad if you could bo convinced of the truth 

Both men interchanged the uneasy, pained \ of these things in which I believe. It makes 
glance, which tells of some favorite belief j the future world more real—it will hinder in- 
roughly attacked. George Chafron’s face, how- j fidelity.” 

ever, colored angrily. He was a man who had \ “I am in no danger of infidelity, Chafron,” I 
been forced into a solitary Kfe by his deformity, 1 said, hotly. “But to believe that His world of 
and another cause, which I need not here dwell ] rest and comfort is haunted by the legions of 
upon. He appeared before strangers but sel- \ Ruffianly, vulgar, and indecent spirits, wh© pre- 
dom, and then his words were few, spoken in 1 tend to call to us now-a-days, is enough to make 
the hoarse, stertorious tone I have mentioned, j me turn my back on it and Him.” 
and with painful difficulty—with the air, too, of s The deformed man’s countenance became pale 
having been conned as a lesson. He coughed, \ with pain. “Pardon me, Mr. Page,” he said, 
put his hand to his throat to command himself, > “if I withdraw from this conversation. I am 
before he said, j not a reasonable man, as you know; and it trou- 

”lt seems to me more in keeping with old > bles me more than I can express to hear my be- 
wives’ beliefs to sneer at such things than to > lief in the great and awful future, and its vague 
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messages to us, attacked with a scorn so intern- > 
perate. You will let me go, brother?” \ 

William put his hand kindly on his arm. “ As ] 
you will, George. Yet you never have heard the j 
full history of the strange warning I have re- \ 

ceivcd, and-” j 

Dr. Chafron drew away, his faoe, which was 
mobile as a child’s, full of pain and terror* \ 
“No, it is better not—better not. Messages i 
from the future world come dimly to me, my life j 
is so muddy and foul. But you have been pure, j 
William; they will speak intelligently to you.” I 
“They have spoken intelligently,” said Wil- > 
liam Chafron, gravely, watching his brother’s 
uncouth figure as he went from the room. j 

I drew a chair into the recess by the dim j 
window, and sat down. j 

“Do you mean, Col. Chafron,” I said, “that 
you believe these messages of dcatli have actually \ 
emanated from the spirit-world?” j 

He smiled faintly. “The spirits of the de- 
parted do not meddle with parchment or seal- i 
ing-wax, precisely. But I do believe that, the \ 
body of some living person has been informed \ 
by the soul of an ancestor of my own, and > 
through that body I have received these warn- j 
ings. I reason with sense on my side. No living 
spirit could have made use of knowledge of ; 
which I alone was possessed. Such knowledge : 
is held by the dictating mind of these letters.” J 
“There, of course, I cannot judge your proof.” 
“You shall do so measurably.” He rose, and ; 
after a moment’s hesitation opened a cabinet, ; 
and returned to the tablo with a square chest of j; 
inlaid silver and ebony. 

“There are certain manuscripts here,” he ; 
said, “which belong to the old history of the;; 
Chafrons. They have been handed down from ,j 
father to son, the secrets they held, entailed, as j 
it were, on the eldest son. No living eye but ; 
my owm has ever rested on them. In the words 
of the message I received, allusion is made to 
them by one to whom all their contents are 
known. I cannot show you either .MSS. or* 
lettcrs,” raising his thin hand when I would 
have spoken, “to convince you. The secrets, 
thank God, are none of mine. They belong to 
the dead; I dare not tamper with them. But 
there are two proofs which I can show to you. 
Let me ask you first from whom you received 
the letter you brought to me?” 

“I will tell you,” I said, promptly ; “the more 
because the circumstances were singular, and 
being only the result of coincidence, may show j 
how strange events may be interwoven without 
any recourse to ghostly aid to tangle them. I i 
received your letter in court at Richmond. The \ 


necessity of my coming to you seemed so urgent, 
that, without mentioning my resolve to any one, 
without even Btating that I had heard from you, 
I hurried through the day’s business, and hand¬ 
ing over my papers to Lennox, I went home, 
packed my valise, and at night-fall was at the 
w'liarf. Observe, no one knew that I was com¬ 
ing to you; to Lennox 1 stated only that I would 
make a short journey to the country; my own 
man Pine was absent. Yet, just as I put my 
foot on the boat, a man-” 

Col. Chafron threw out his hand. “You need 
not describe him,” with a hurried breath. 

“This man pressed forward, and gave me the 
package directed to you without a w ord. I con¬ 
fess I was puzzled and annoyed by the slight 
mystery, but-” 

“And this man,” thoughtfully, “you saw 
in the hall here on your arrival?” 

“I was so puzzled and annoyed, as I said,” 
raising my voice, “that, with the aid of a dys¬ 
peptic stomach, I saw a shadow’ like this med¬ 
dlesome fellow’. The solution is easy.” 

He did not smile. “The man,” he said, after 
a moment’s silence, laying the uncanny letter 
before me, “is peculiar; the seal I wish you to 
note more closely.” 

Stooping, I saw that the head impressed on 
the wax was that of a woman’s, as I have said, 
bowed in profile, w’ith the eyes closed in death, 
or sleep; but with closer inspection I found that 
a wreath of bay-leaves crow ned the forehead. 

“It is a grandly simple face, Death,” said 
Chafron, “as you see it here,” taking from the 
casket a small bas-relief, where the same faco 
was carved. “The ‘Silent Angel,’ as Schiller 
calls it, or the great Mother, it seems better to 
me, out of whose womb all life was evolved, and 
to whom all return.” 

I turned to the bas-relief, and looked at it in 
silence for a moment. “IVhat is this? It is the 
work of a master?” I asked, at length. 

“It is by Gonelli, executed for the last Sieur 
de Chafron. There is no copy; and no living 
soul but myself has, till now, ever seen the con¬ 
tents of this casket. Yet, as you see, the seal is 
a reproduction of it; the MSS. are written by 
hands cold in death for centuries.” 

He took out one of the faded parchments 
which the casket contained, and held it before 
me, then laid the letter which I had brought to 
him beside it. The writing in both was of the 
sharp angular kind, common in old French docu¬ 
ments, the one an exact fac-similc of the other. 
I confess I was, for the moment, startled. 

“You say these MSS. have never been seen by 
any living person but yourself, Chafron? Even 
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if they had been, the writing is scarcely to \ 
be imitated,” stooping to look at them. “The j 
forgery is a remarkable one.” j 

“Forgery?” with a sad smile. “Your incre- \ 
dulity is scarcely rational, Pago. Less proof j 
would justify the taking a man’s life to you.” > 
He replaced the marble and papers in the casket S 
slowly, one by one, with a certain melancholy j 
solicitude, as if they had, indeed, been voices jj 
from the grave. I noticed that there were three j 
letters besides the one I had brought, precisely j 
similar in appearance. \ 

“You received these at regular intervals?” 
“With intervals of three months. There will j 
be but one more. After Christmas-day, none > 
will be needed,” in a low voice. s 

I hesitated, then, without apparently noting 
his words, I said, “They came from the man > 
whom I described to you?” j 

“In every instance.” j 

“And they threaten your death on a certain J 
<!ay?” > 

“There is no threat; thore is no condition J 
by which my fate can bo avoided. It is a simple 
warning of the time when, from natural causes, \ 
my life must end. The trouble is here,” laying \ 
his hand for an instant on his heart, the color j 
changing quickly on his face. “ The disease is S 
a rapid one, I judge; and George, I can see, < 
secretly concurs with me.” j 

“You have consulted no other physician?” > 
“I will not alarm my wife and child. Besides, j 
of what use would it be?” j 

“When did you discover this disease?” \ 

“Only since I received this warning. It is i 
almost frightful—the speed with which it is 
accelerated.” The last words 'were spoken un- S 
certainly, as if his firmness was deserting him. 
He put one large bony hand on his chest, look- > 
ing at me, as a child might, for sympathy. I > 
laid my own hand on his breast, and was j 
shocked to find how the flesh had disappeared > 
from his gaunt frame. j 

“It is doing its work fast, you see, Page.” j 
“That, or your'warning friend.” } 


He raised his hand authoritatively. “ I will not 
hear even you sneer at the messenger permitted 
by God to bid mo prepare for death.” 

“You are willing to prepare then, Wdlliam?” 
I said, meaningly. 

He shuffled uneasily; his eyes blenched. 
“Certainly, certainly. It was for that, partly, I 
sent for you. I wish to make my will. But not 
yet—not yet. There is ample time before 
Christmas.” 

I made no reply. I could not control myself 
longer under the matter-of-fact, cheerfbl tone I 
had assumed. William Chafron was dear to me 
as a brother; and I saw him sinking, body and 
mind, beneath the hold of a murderer, as surely 
as if the knife were laid to his throat. 

The silence remained unbroken for some mo¬ 
ments, except by the beating rain on the 
windows. 

“Chafron,” I said, rising, “let me ask of you 
to hold this matter secret yet a little longer, for 
your wife and child’s sake. Give me a few 
day’s time. I hope—I believe T can help you.” 

Then I left him and went to my own room. I 
remember the greater part of that day I passed 
in searching for some clue to the mystery, by inci¬ 
dental questioning of his wife, Louisa, and Dr. 
Chafron. I possessed, myself, the simple inci¬ 
dents of his life in the few later years, and a 
clear idea of the people by whom he had been 
surrounded. But to no effect. There was no 
human being whom William Cliafron’s death 
could benefit; yet the more I scanned the whole 
matter, the more was I convinced that it was a 
plot contrived by some one intimately acquainted 
with his highly sensitive, nervous condition of 
body and mind, and his habit of obstinate ad¬ 
herence to any belief once accepted. A plot 
which impressed me with almost admiration, so 
completely was it suited to accomplish its end 
without detection. There could be little doubt 
of its success. Whatever latent, tendency to 
disease ho had, was fed now, like a flame, with 
quick-burning fuel. 

(to be continued.) 


A PRAYER. 

BY MRS. r. C. DOLE. 


OrvE me Thy hand; the night come* on, 
And Htaripss skies are bending nigh; 

A changing path I tread upon, 

And treocherons snares around mo lie. , 
I miss Thy sunlight warm and bland— 
Give me Thy hand! 


I near the vapory clouds that sift 
\ Their many drops ot chilling dew. 

< Oh, Father! let Thy fingers lift 

l Their shadowy folds, that I may view 

| Thy light, to show me where T stand— 

< Give me Thy baud I 
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BY TIIE AUTHOR OF ‘‘.SUSY L- 


-’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“Here, Alice.” 

“Where shall I put it?” looking hopelessly 
round on tables filled with clothes just out of 
the ironing, and on chairs bestrung with towels, 
aprons, handkerchiefs, torn clouds, and jackets, 
and breakfast-shawls. 

“I don’t know; can’t you find a place?” Mrs. 
Skelltcr replied, looking mistily about her. “ On 
that table, somewhere.” 

“There’s everything but money—there don’t 
seem to be much of that here now. ’Lonzo’s 
gloves—how r long ago he left them to be mended, 
mother I I sec him look at them every time he 
sits down to his meals almost. He feels bad 
that they don’t get mended; I can see he does, 
although he don’t say anything.” 

“And my mittens; they’re there, somewhere, 
what there is left of them—that isn't much,” 
said Bodwell, knocking the chairs together, 
knocking one rudely against Alice’s ankle, on 
his way to the tablo where his mittens were. 

“See!” having found them, “just as full of 
holes as they can be; and it’s real cold. I have 
to put my hands into my pockets, and I’m tear¬ 
ing my pants all to pieces, so. I don’t see why 
you can’t mend ’em, Al, if mother isn’t ever 
going to.” 

“I can’t,” yawning, stretching; “I don’t have 
time.” 

“Don’t have time? A pretty story for you to 
tell, laying abed!” 

“Lying abed, if you please, sir.” 

“Lying abed, then—I don’t care what you 
call it. You never get up a single morning till 
I’m gone to school.” 

“I’m up almost as soon as mother is—so you 
needn’t say anything, Mister.” 

“I shall say something; I’m mad!” again 
catching up his mittens to give them a toss. 

“You’re a cross, bad boy; I’ll leave it to 
mother if you are not. Isn’t he, mother?” 

But Mrs. Skellter did not concern herself with 
the debate. It disturbed her, she was accus¬ 
tomed to say, if she tried to suppress such 
things. She let them go, she said, knowing 
that, by-nnd-by, they would be too old to quar¬ 
rel. 

“All the rest of the boys, or, all that I go 
with, have splendid mittens,” resumed Bodwell; 
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“not a hole in ’em. They don’t have old rags 
round their hands, either,” picking away bits 
from the sleeve of his jacket; “their mother’s 
fix ’em. When I was in to Mrs. Badger’s yes¬ 
terday, she was fixing Johnny’s all up nice; and 
after it was done, and lie and I were out round 
together, I was mad, his looked so nice, and 
mine so mean. I’m going to tell father he’s got 
to buy me some mittens, anyway, if it does use 
money up. I don't care how fast the money 
goes.” 

And off he went with the ragged mittens to 
show them to his father, bangiug the door be¬ 
hind him, banging the outer door twice. Ho 
went off and did some mischief, in company 
with another boy who left home angry that 
morning—broke a big pane of the black barber’s 
window. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Mother, look and sec if my hair isn’t beau¬ 
tiful. I’ve fixed it in a new way entirely; see 
what you think of it. Jimmy is coming this 
morning, you know’, to take me out to ride; and 
I want to look as pretty as I can, anyway.” 

She was laughing; she was putting on airs be¬ 
fore the mirror. “Why don’t you look, mother? 

I want you to seo what you think of it.” 

“What makes you ask me?” looking up un¬ 
willingly from the page she was reading. “I 
can’t tell; but I think it looks very well. It 
looks right; don’t you think it docs, aunt Anna?” 
appealing with her accustomed apathy to a little 
compactly got-up body, who, in an opposite cor¬ 
ner of the room, w’as industriously plying her 
fine needle. 

“Mother, what a queer woman you arc! Did 
you ever see a woman so queer as mother is in 
some things, aunt Anna? Why, mother, it looks 
horrid! horrid!” 

“Horridly, my dear,” interposed aunt Anna, 
speaking low, lightly raising her eyes from her 
exquisite hemming. 

“Yes; it looks horridly,” said good-natured 
Alice, amended in her Syntax. “I fixed it just 
as bad as I could, anyway, just to sec if you 
would find it out, and tell me how bad it was.” 

“How bad it is,” said aunt Anna, this time not 
looking up. but speaking low again this time. 

“Yes; I wanted to see if you would notice 
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how bad it is, and tell me. I didn’t expect you • CHAPTER III. 

would, though—you never do. Now I’m going \ Does my reader know the look of a slatternly 
to pull it all down, and do it as it ought to be, \ young lady in complete deshabille! in her sort of 
and see if you find any difference. How they’d \ deshabille? 

laugh,” herself laughing at the thought, “ if l\ There are worse sights. To sec a young 
went into a party with my hair like this. They’d ; lady spoiled with ill-temper is, perhaps, worse; 
think I was crazy. It would do nicely for a' although it is to be feared that frowns, many 
masquerade party; only I guess there would be i and many a time, take their seat above the 
a good deal of whispering and talking low, < really sunny, the unselfish heart, in a home like 
round, trying to find out what age, and what j Mrs. Skellter’s, where a portion of the family— 
nation I belonged to.” \ like Mr. Skellter, like Mary, like Alonzo and 

She was beginning to take down the huge pile > Bodwell, love industry, order—try hard to estab- 
of curls, puffs, and bands she had mischievously \ lish them; but find all their exertions made null 
built up in a manner so absurd as to set aside'; and void by two such spirits as Mrs. Skellter 
every known statue, not only of fashion, but of: and Alice. 

grace, becomingness. She worked diligently, ; Alice was eighteen. She had a sweet face, a 
and without speaking, an hour; and, by that j fine form, long, round fingers. She could play 
time, so far as her head was concerned, perfee- > the piano “splendidly”—only a few pieces, 
tion reigned; so far as her head and face were \ though—she was too idle to master many; and 
concerned, only, only, the latter did lack the < the few would never have been mastered, but 
freshness—I may as well say it—the cleanliness,’ that, as she said, laughingly, she would have 
the faithful morning ablution alone is able to J been ashamed not to play a few pieces well, 
impart to it; while about the other there lin- j when they had such a nice piano, 
gered, after all her pains, a lack of the nicety > She read little beside stories—reading these 
that is perfect, that can be fully •imparted to \ until she was nearly blind with the headache; 
any work, only by the fingers which labor, not■ and yet she had a glittering heap of fine quota- 
only this time, but at all times, in conformity ; tions, got chiefly from her studious sister Mary’s 
with the intuitions of a perfectly well-ordered ; lips, in the animated use of which she managed 
nature, a perfeotly well-ordered habit. j to shine in conversation, in merry or saucy re- 

“Oh! I’m tired! Look now, mother, and see \ partee. 
what you think of it. See if you find any dif- s She had an uncommon taste in music, draw- 
ferencc.” \ ing, poetry, attire; but she let it all lie in almost 

Mrs. Skellter looked, but, as if seeing, she saw ; utter disuse, unless visitors, or some other out- 
not, dreamily replying, “I don’t know as I j side circumstance called up its display, 
do.” | She had a father in whom were the daily and 

“Oh, my! what a woman! Only think, aunt J hourly longings that his two daughters, through 
Anna, mother says she don’t know’ as she see3 \ their order, diligence, good sense, womanly be¬ 
any difference; that’s a little queerer than any- : havior, as well as their beautiful accomplish- 
thing else. Oh!” shrugging, half amused, half ; ments, should make his home replete to him at 
vexed, “I never see just such a woman.” > last w’ith the neatness, repose, assured comfort, 

“Never saw, you mean. Come here, dear, S and sacred quiet, he had, from the first, been 

and let me-”* ' \ looking for, sighing for, indeed weeping for; 

Yes, aunt Anna could see what was wanting. \ for, indeed, he had more than once wept, that 
Used to the deft handiwork of her own daugh- j work as he would, spend his hard-earned means 
ters, she could see every flaw; and tucking in) as he would, strive as lie would to encourage 
the net here, the end of tho hair-string there, \ with his patience, his help, it was nearly all 
doing $ne little thing and another, but doing 
very little in all, she made it—not quito perfect, 
as I was about to affirm—for that, no hair is, or 
ever can be; so it seems to me, unless it, as well; of order, quiet, such earnest avocations and dc- 
as the hands engaged in its dressing, belong, as j lights would have inaugurated themselves, 
we have said before, to a tidy nature, to tidy Alice had also a lover, the prince of excellent 
habits. | fellows, who was ready to take her to his home 

That such was not Alice’s nature, that such 5 as his bride, 
were not her habits, you would have known \ “As soon as mother can help me I will be 
well as we do, if you had seen her as she J ready—just as soon,” she would reply, w’hen ho 
was that morning, as she was most mornings. ; urged, “Come, now, when shall it be? In two 


lost; the disorder still rioted, and the discom¬ 
fort of it, the terrible drawback and hindrance 
of it, in his own life, where, under circumstances 
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months from to-day? Let it be in two months 
from to-day, chit; that will be my birthday.” 

“I will, if I can get ready anyway,” the 
pretty creature replied, the color heightening 
in her Boft, round cheeks, the lustre of her soft 
eyes kindling. “ Mother don’t have any time. 
If she can have time to help me, I can get ready 
ns well as not.” 

The evening before our story opens, a con¬ 
versation like this went on. We have seen how 
far from the “getting ready” her occupations 
lay that morning, and how far her mother was 
from having time to help her. 

And now we will see how the girl w T as dressed. 

We have seen her head—and her face, which 
certainly had not been touched with water for 
as much as one day. Her black jacket had 
been sat on, trodden on, had had spots of milk, 
spots of gravy, spots of preserves, spots of syrup, 
washed out of it with handkerchief, napkin, 
tcw’cl, sponge, until there was no longer any 
stiffness, tidiness in it. I do not know how 
many buttons were off, and button-holes torn— 
but several. It would have been a sorry sight 
if the waist of her dress, especially under the 
arms, could have been seen; but it could not 
for the jacket—and this was comfortable. 

The skirt had more spots than Johnny Skell- 
ter could count that morning, when he tried; 
for he was only five, and could only count 
fifteen. There were a good many more than 
fifteen spots, big and little, mostly of grease, 
show ing as grease-spots will on a drab ground. 
A trimming of light blue silk wenj several times 
round the bottom; and my reader should have 
seen the spots in this, and the tears. My reader 
should have seen her boots—one of prunella, 
with a tongue dangling over the top of the foot 
for want of lacing; the other, an overshoe of 
coarse stuff, made to be buttoned on the side; 
but, of course, not buttoned. 

And now, what does my reader think of this? 
A hole on the side of one shoe showed a hole in 
one stocking! 

Aunt Anna, espying it, could not help won¬ 
dering what James Hardinge would think, what 
he would do if he were to catch her as she 
was that morning; especially as she was before 
touching her hair, when that appendage was in 
such a state of frouzincss, as to make it a fit 
crown for so disordered a piece. She supposed 
he would think the w hole aroso from her having 
such an indolent mother; that she would be all 
right when he got her into his h6mc, and w’hen 
she had had a chance to see his mother’s dif¬ 
ferent ways. 

Her thoughts made her sigh for him, and for 


< her; made her look with wonder at the woman 
| who sat there still buried in her story-reading. 

| CHAPTER IV. 

\ “Thanksgiving? Next Thursday Thanks- 
\ giving? So it is,” dreamily. “I don’t care 
\ anything about it myself; but the rest do, and 
11 suppose there will have to be something done. 
i Nora!” 

j Nora came, flushed with the heat, fatigue, 

(, confusion of d*lnner-getting, and planted herself 
; in the door-way to hear what her mistress had 
' to say. 

j “Next Thursday is Thanksgiving, you know, 

• Nora—only three days. You must get a good 
'( dinner—they always expect it Thanksgiving- 
| days. There must be some mince-pies, and— 
j Walter,” to her husband, who, just home from 
\ his business, appeared in the door of the sit- 

< ting-room unwinding his scarf, “you’ll get the 
5 things we need for Thanksgiving, won't you ? 
\ Nora will tell you what she wants. I will tell 
5 her.” 

£ But she hardly did. 

!• “How I Worried through them three days ees 
j more ’an I can tell. No one ter help but Mary, 

« nn’ she couldn’t help me much, there was ser 
\ much for her to do for all the rest. I was wor- 
f ried ’most to death,” panting, rolling her sleeves 
\ up, wiping the perspiration, although the three 
; days were past, and it was Sunday, and she sit- 
5 ting in Mrs. Doherty’s kitchen, telling her about 
jit. 

\ “Mrs. Skellter’s a pleasant woman, er I 
! couldn't live with her. She’s no help to me; 
J she don’t take care of anything. Alice don’t; 
\ and such piles of things I guess you never saw*; 
J and such a looking girl as Alice is all the morn- 

< ing—such a looking girl! after she’s up. She 
\ isn’t up till ten o’clock, likely as not—likely as 
\ not she isn’t. Beautiful in the Btreets, an’ when 
\ there’s company; but oh, my!” shrugging, laugh- 
\ ing, “I just wish you could get a sight at her in 
j the mornings.” 

CHAPTER V. „ 

\ The next day it happened that Mrs. Doherty 

< was at Mrs. Hardingc’s washing. She had 
5 never washed there before, and did not, therc- 

• fore, know that the gentleman whose snow-white 
i linens she had before her was the same young 

• Hardinge, betrothed to the young lady over 
\ whose gray and torn linens she had one time 
j seen Nora stand aghast, holding them up before 

< her, saying explosively, “Oh, my!” 

I Mrs. Doherty was a great chatter-box, with 
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much good sense and humor, so that the ladies > 
where she went fell into the habit of talking 
with her. 

Mrs. Hardinge, working with gloved hands, 
burnishing her silver, did so; and Mrs. Doherty, 
before she was through, told that lady something 
about Mrs. Skellter’s Thanksgiving; told her 
something about Alice’s untidy habits, as she 
had learned them from Nora and other Irish 
girls, who had worked at Mrs. Skellter’s and 
frequented her house. There were only ten 
words; but the thoughtful mother, made thought¬ 
ful by other ten words of like import, that at 
different times had reached her, and also by 
her own acute observations, (although these had 
been made only in seeing Alice when she was at 
her best,) determined on making Mrs. Skellter 
and her daughters a morning call. 

She did make the call. But there was Nora 
to answer her ring, and usher her into the hand¬ 
some parlor. 

The parlor was cold, and Nora had but just 
reached the sitting-room, where she was saying 
to the frousy-headed ladies, “It’s Mrs. Har- 
dinge;” the consternation had just had time to 
mount to their faces; they were just rising, hur¬ 
riedly, and yet so as to make no sound of scam¬ 
pering that could reach Mrs. Hardinge’s ears, 
were whispering, “Dear! we must all run!” 
when that lady came out, saying, “Good-morn¬ 
ing, Mrs. Skellter,* excuse me, but I am neu¬ 
ralgic, and fond of a warm sitting-room, such a 
morning as this. Good-morning, Mary; good- 
morning, Alice.” 

She did not look as if she saw anything except 
the faces she addressed; but do you believe she 
did not? Do you believe that Mrs. Skellter 
keenly, under the sudden awakening of her 
shame, did not take in the least feature of the 
prevailing disorder, and feel the tingling of 
shame from head to foot? 

As for Alice, she could have sunk; she said so 
to Mary, after Mrs. Hardinge had gone, sitting 
there, ready to cry, crouched down in her 
misery, picking her handkerchief to pieces and 
throwing the fragments all about her. 

“I do wish mother wouldn’t let us go so. If 
she wouldn’t go so herself, we shouldn’t, or, I 
shouldn’t; you look well enough.” 

And Mary did, indeed, look much better than 
Alice; for in many things she resembled her 
father. She had his nice propensities; had, 
moreover, his taste for plain things. So she at 
all times dressed her beautiful hair simply; and 
hi the morning it was easy to brush it back 
gmoothly across the delicate forehead, and back 
umder her net. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Hardixge could not give his beautiful girl up. 
He told his mother so, sitting before the dying 
fire, his eyes on the coals he was gently moving 
about -with the poker. 

She had told him nearly all. She told him 
•all before she was through—her heart very sad 
and anxious for him, very much vexed toward 
“that thoughtless woman!” as she called Mrs. 
Skellter; nbw filled with pity for “the poor 
girl,” and anon vexed with her. She was old 
enough, she said, and had been round enough 
to see how other young ladies dressed, and to 
; know better than to go looking like that all the 
j morning, saying, “Heu!” shuddering at the 
| recollection. 

; He could not give her up, he said, in the end 
| as he had done in the beginning. But he was 
s grave the next time he called round on Park 
| street, which was after a considerably longer 
| interval than usual; so that Alice had several 

> days of anxiety, of going about with tears in her 
\ eyes, and of resolving that she would never go 
j like that again—never, just as long as she lived, 
i And after that, if, with the pretty laughter of 

old, she showed him how she had just burned 
\ her new thibet on the stove, and how there 
were a half-dozen big rips and little in her 
| gloves, instead of replying, with smiles and en- 
? dearments, as of old, he said, “Oh, naughty 
i girl!” speaking pleasantly, very kindly, indeed, 
but showing that he meant it; and adding, “You 

> mustn’t burn your dress; sew up the rips, that’s 
! a nice girl. When I come again, show me the 

> gloves with the rips all sewed up, won’t you?” 

j Laughing, but with big tears in the sweet 
\ eyes, she said she would try to. 

| He kissed her, as she certainly, for her sweet- 
i ness of temper, deserved that he should. 

\ He felt his own tears rising—tears of fond 
\ pity and regret—that on the vestal robe of liis 
\ beloved there rested, and he feared must ever 
j rest, this onfe spot of blemish. 

\ For he had no doubt that bis mother was 
: right in saying that her disorderly habits were 
not all habit; but wero in a great, fundamental 
degree, nature—a maternal inheritance. So lie 
did not expect ever to sec her radically cured of 
the defect; or ever to have just the nicely-kcpt 
home he wanted; or just the neatly-dressed wife, 
the clean wife, by her dainty ways made to look 
as sweet, as attractive in her morning-wrapper, 

> as in her evening muslins or silks. 

> So he very often sighed. But he said to him- 
\ self that he loved her mdre than ever; this new 
| feeling of pity, regret, made him do so. Ho 
\ would now, he said, be determined on marrying 
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her, if he had never been before; for he could 
bear with her fault, out of his love, his reason¬ 
ableness; and who knew what would beoome of 
her if he gave her up? Who knew about the 
days and nights she would cry for the loss? or 
what sort of a brute she might happen to marry, 
after she got over her grief far enough to marry 
anybody! 

He should marry her and take his lot as a 
man. His eyes looked sad enough, thinking 
that when daughters wore born to them, they 
also, very likely, would have beauty like their 
mother’s; and, oh, woe! indolence, carelessness 
like hers; would, after they grew up, have lovers 
with hearts aching as his ached. 


CHAPTER VII. 

He was a little more resolute now about the 
marriage soon taking place; and Alice did 
not want to trifle with the new humor. She felt 
a little afraid, too. She know as well as if Bhe 
had been told all about it, that his mother had 
been talking with him, telling what she saw 
that morning. 

She was vexed as she could be about it, she 
said to herself, alone in her chamber, dressing 
her hair. She was vexed with her hair, too. 
“How it acted!” she said. “Would it stay so, 
or so, or anyway? Would it stay so, then? 
Oh, dear!” She was discouraged; her hair 
plagued her so; hindered her so, when there 
was so much to do. 

(So much to do, to keep herself in order, and 
get ready to be married the twenty-sixth of Feb¬ 
ruary—his birth-day, she meant.) 

“She might just as well give up,” she added, 
muttering to herself; “she would, rather than 
try to get ready. She couldn’t get ready—and 
she wasn’t going to try. She wasn’t going to be 
hurried and driven so, if she was never ready. 
She wasn’t going to tire herself like that, trying 
to look all the time as if she had just come out 
of a drawer; not for him, or his old meddling, 
mischief-making mother, either; nor for both 
together. Both of tjiem together couldn’t make 
her do it!” 

She had such fits sometimes. Her mother had, 
all her days, been subject to them, when some 
new awakening to duty, or some weighty disap¬ 
probation of another, drove her out of the be¬ 
loved fastnesses of her indolence, or her irregu¬ 
lar, petty avocations. 

Then she stood at bay awhile, as Alice was 
doing now; but afterward, poor woman! Bhe 
had her cry and her despair, as Alice, poor 
girl! had hers this day, when the vexed humor 
had died out, taking her strength and her reso¬ 


lution with it. Only Mrs. Skellter’s was the con¬ 
centrated suffering of a woman who, when she 
was aroused, saw at least half the misfortunes 
of her organization, and the indolence into which 
it led her. 

Indolence, do I say? Yes; and yet no other 
woman on Park street had so hard a time as she, 
what with the confused scrambling some part of 
every week, or, at least, some part of every 
month, to gather things up, and get out of the 
entanglemnt in which she found herself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Many tears running down her cheeks, much 
laughter—a great deal of it mixed*with sobbing; 
much confused running about in the house, and 
out among the shops, and neighbors; much de¬ 
spair, many hopes, and Alice was standing to be 
married to one who, calm as an even sea, had 
come round to the day without one moment of 
hurry, of confusion; although on him lay the 
whole furnishing of the house. 

Mrs. Skellter thought all along that she was 
going to do a great deal toward this. When it 
was completed, she almost thought she had done 
a great deal. 

“Alice shall have beds and bedding,” she said 
to him, one day, when he came round to talk 
about the furnishing, “and towels and table¬ 
cloths, and all such things.” 

But when it came to the last week, and he saw 
the hurry and consternation round these; saw 
how much remained undone; how large, be¬ 
wildered, and even frightened Alice’s eyes were, 
ho went and bought webs of cloth—table-cloths, 
napkins, towels and all; took them to his friend, 
Mrs. Farley, and asked her to find a woman who 
had a sewing-machine, and could make them up 
quickly. 

CHAPTER IX. 

He had never before married so handsome a 
couple, Mr. Hapgood told his wife that night; 
had uever seen a young creature anything so 
beautiful as Alice was, with the tears lying on 
her long lashes. 

Perhaps James Hardinge would have been too 
proud of her, for his good, if she had had no 
blemish. As it was, he was quite safe—certain 
to be so all his days, he was sure. All his days 
was there to be at least one drawback to his 
comfort, and his prosperity, too; for, in a house 
whose mistress is like Alice or her mother, 
money, if it comes even like water, for supplies, 
goes like water in the destruction of all sorts of 
provisions, all sorts of clothing, of wares, before, 
long before, the legitimate time. 
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SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 

BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

They had so often averred and believed that j great deal of trouble for somebody, whether she 


nothing could ever break their friendship. You 
see they were very young men still, and did not j 
know that, unless some untoward event ended j 
their Orestes and Pylades sentiment, it would bo \ 
tolerably certain to wear out of itself. That > 
sounds somewhat cynical, but I do not mean it j 
so; we aro all willing enough to admit that only i 
in very rare instances does love retain its pris- j 
tine strength. So, for the life of me, I cannot \ 
understand why we should expect many of our 
friendships to survive the shocks of time, how- \ 
ever earnest and devoted they may be, before \ 
they reach their culmination. j 

They had been brought up like brothers, this j 
Jared Lorson and Leon Vance, owing to the fact \ 
of Leon’s mother having married old Mr. Lor- j 
son while the two young men were boys; and as > 
the new husband and wife were reasonably sen-.> 
sible people, the two children had got on as well > 
os if tics of blood had been added to strengthen j 
their good feeling. i 

Jared—of course, everybody called him Jay, j 
except ill-natured cousins, who felt it their duty j 
to exercise the right of relationship in being j 
disagreeable—was twenty-five now, and about a \ 
year older than his friend. They were rather J 
handsome fellows, more than ordinarily en- \ 
dowed, as far as mental gifts were concerned; j 
and both so full of health ami vigor, that \ 
hitherto life had been a sufficiently pleasant \ 
thing for them to be as full of hope and good \ 
spirits as youth ought to be. ] 

Oh, yes! I knew there was something else, i 
They had both plenty of money, inherited from j 
grandmothers, or old maid-aunts, who had been > 
obliging enough to soar away and leave golden j 
treasures behind. \ 

It was the most delightful autumn anybody i 
remembered for years; and the two were spend -1 
img it at South wood, the parental home, and the j 
loveliest old country-seat that one could desire 
to visit. There was a sufficient number of young j 
people staying in the neighborhood to make j 
croquet and flirtation easily attainable plea- i 
sures; and before long, Marian Falcon came to > 
stay with her friend, Mrs. Lovell; and Marian | 
Falcon was one of those women doomed to create \ 
a sensation wherever she went; and nine times \ 
out of ten, as those of her type must, make a ; 


willed it or not. 

Indeed, I am safe in saying that she did not 
will it. She was not what people mean when 
they call a girl a coquette; for the apocryphal 
creature who goes about breaking hearts for 
sheer amusement would be perfectly powerless 
to interest men, if she were ever to appear 
among us; but she had a fatal facility for being 
interested, for a time, and a still more fatal desire 
to please and attract everybody she came near— 
at least, everybody with pleasing manners; for, 
where commonplace folk and bores were con¬ 
cerned, Marian was more impatient than was 
good or considerate. 

She was one of those girls whom it is almost 
impossible to describe—and, after all, written 
description is so useless. I really think if the 
word “bewitching” had not been in the lan¬ 
guage before, it would have been invented ex¬ 
pressly to apply to her. Understand that she 
was not beautiful, at least, so far as regularity 
of features went—I never saw a fascinating 
woman who was; but, unless you made up your 
mind at the first glance that she was not so, you 
would never be able to do it after. 

The head was too broad and full, it seemed 
heavy for the slender neck; the eyes that shone 
under the smooth forehead, were those strange 
eyes that appear to have no particular color of 
their own, which take their hue from every 
change of feeling, and therefore, in an ordinary 
woman, look pale and washed out; but Marian 
felt and thought, enjoyed and suffered intensely, 
so hers varied in every shade from gray to 
black. 

Pshaw! I am trying to describe her, after 
all—I shall not do it. When I tell you that her 
form was perfect, every movement grace itself, 
her voice possessed of that thrilling undertone 
which at once chains the ear, I have done—you 
shall picture her for yourself. 

She was almost twenty, the impulsiveness of 
girlhood still strong upon her; the deeper feel¬ 
ings of womanhood beginning to make them¬ 
selves felt in a way that she did not, as yet, 
herself more than dimly comprehend. As I 
said, a creature born to bring trouble upon 
others; and, God help her, unless life was very 
kind, born to suffer herself! 
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It so chanced—I beg your pardon, I do not 
believe in chance, even where the most seeming 
trifle is concerned—it so fell out that, about the 
time of her arrival at the Lovells’, Jay Lorson 
met with an accident while gunning, which con¬ 
fined him to his room for some time. 

His step-mother was the best nurse, and the 
most agreeable companion possible, (I like to 
say a good word for an ill-used race;) so he 
would not permit Leon to do what Leon would 
willingly have done, stay by him, and lose the 
amusements that were making the glorious 
autumn so pleasant to the young people in the 
neighborhood. 

So, for three whole weeks, Leon had the ad¬ 
vantage of Marian’s society; and he was such a 
charming fellow, do full of poetry and enthu¬ 
siasm, showing you much more than he was 
worth in a mental way, thanks to Jay’s com¬ 
panionship, that it was natural enough Marian 
should have become interested in him; particu¬ 
larly as the other men were almost all of the 
carefully-back-hair-parted order, whose brains 
seemed never to have risen above the toes that 
did such wonderful execution in the German. 

Jay grew so tired of hearing Marian Falcon’s 
name, that he devoutly wished the train that 
was bringing her on had broken her neck; for 
naturally Leon talked Marian a tort et a trovers , 
having fallen madly in love with her, as he did 
with some syren every six months, on an aver¬ 
age. 

When he came home late at night from the 
Lovells’, the grand meeting-place for all the 
young people, he would go into Jay’s room to 
smoke his composing pipe; and then had to 
follow the account of what Miss Falcon wore, 
(most inaccurately described, ho being a male,) 
did, looked, and said. There is nothing so fatal 
as having the things one says repeated, they 
sound just the opposite of what they ought. 
Finally, he showed Jay a photograph of Marian, 
that he had purloined from Mrs. Lovell; and, as 
is the case with all such *faces, Marian photo¬ 
graphed, was simply a washed-out damsel, with 
no eyes to speak of, as far as color went; and a 
mouth that looked like a slit cut in a canvas, 
from a habit she had of compressing her under 
lip when looking intensely at anything. 

Jay grew absolutely to hate Miss Falcon. He 
told his step-mother, in confidence, that the plea¬ 
santest news he could hear, would be that the 
washed-out creature had broken her back, or 
had vitriol thrown in her face; and Mrs. Lorson 
being rather fonder of Jay than she was of her 
own son, from the fact that he was her hus¬ 
band’s offspring, and she loved him, which 


\ 

i 
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was more than she had done by her first mate, 
laughed heartily, and enjoyed the ill-natured 
speeches, as any woman does enjoy slurs upon 
her own sex, and unbelief in their charms when 
the matter does not become personal. 

At last Jay could get out of his room, could 
walk about, and his lameness cured rapidly. 
Mrs. Lorson would gladly have brought the 
young people to him, since ho could not go to 
them; but Jay would not hear of that, he had 
no fancy for appealing to people’s sympathies; 
he would see no one till ho could walk without 
a cane, and there was no room for anybody to 
look sympathizing—and very right he was. 

Before his imprisonment ended, Leon came 
home one night breathless, yet full of talk. Ho 
had done it—a grand secret it was to be till 
Marian left the Lovells’; but he had done it—pro¬ 
posed—been accepted! He raved like a lunatic. 
If you were ever unlucky enough to be a man’s 
confidant, you know how he went on; a woman 
is never half such a fool, thank heaven! 

Jay’s leg was aching cruelly, and a little cold 
he had taken brought some neuralgic pains in 
addition; but he bore it like an angel—(non¬ 
sense, what does an angel know about bearing 
pain!) bore it like a hero; and at last, having 
mentally accused himself of being a selfish old 
monster, was willing, by way of atonement, to 
believe that Leon was thoroughly in earnest for 
once, so listened, sympathized, and behaved 
well in all particulars; and they sat up till a 
most atrocious hour, talking over Leon’s happi¬ 
ness and plans in the moonlight—Leon smoking 
many pipes, and drinking much claret, occa¬ 
sionally doing a Mohawk procession up and 
down the room, and Jay never groaning ovor 
the pain in his leg, or anathematizing him when 
some sudden outburst caused the neuralgic pains 
to throb and ache as only such pains can; that 
is, with a torture a good deal beyond what these 
much overrated martyrs by fire and rack ever 
endured, in spite of history and romance. 

A few days after, Jay found that he could 
walk as upright as ever without the aid of a 
stick; and one night when he knew that cro¬ 
quet and a high tea, (the English novels taught 
people that last—oh! heavenly, free thinking 
America!) would have detained the set at the 
Lovells’ into the evening, he drove over when 
nobody was expecting him. 

He left the trap at the gates, and walked up 
the avenue, round the side of the house toward 
the croquet-ground, from whence the click of 
balls and the peals of laughter announced to 
him that the party were still at their work in 
the gorgeous moonlight. 
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Sure enough, he saw them all busily playing. \ 
As he drew nearer, he saw Mrs. Lovell seated \ 
on a rustic bench at a little distance, and by her \ 
side a lady with her face turned away. j 

Up marched Jay; exclamations and rejoicing j 
from Mrs. Lovell; then, l 

“May, dear, Mr. Lorson; Miss Falcon.’* j 

And Marian Falcon turned carelessly and \ 
haughtily, (for she was out of temper,) flashed j 
the fullness of her witcheries upon the man, for j 
she had refused to play—had banished Leon— } 
had condemned Mrs. Lovell to silence, and had ! 
been thinking; so that, altogether, every charm > 
she possessed was in its fullness. j 

At.that moment somebody called Mrs. Lovell, j 
and she departed; and, of course, Jay took her > 
seat. | 

He did not speak. lie was quite bewildered 
by this utter variance with the photograph \ 
and his ideal; and Marian was looking at him ’ 
through her eyelashes, having taken as great \ 
a dislike to him in advance as he had done to | 
her. 

“What a lovely night,” said he, at last. 

“Is it?” said she, curtly. 

Jay looked at her and laughed, at ease imme¬ 
diately. 

“Oh!” said he, “you arc cross—how nice! I 
have suffered from the disease for so many 
weeks I know just how it feels.” 

“I hope you’ll not sympathize with me,” said 
Marian, laughing in spite of herself. 

“Not I; it’s the cheapest of all luxuries,ex¬ 
cept melancholy; by-the-way, you were indulg¬ 
ing in that, too.” 

“I beg your pardon, or, rather I do not,” 
returned she; “I was doing no such thing.” 

“ No,” said Jay, coolly, “I see you were not; 
it was simple crossness. I beg my own pardon 
for the mistake.” 

“ And so you do the melancholy,” said Marian; 
“dear me, how tiresome.” 

“That's what I aim at,” replied Jay. 

“And I’ve no doubt you succeed.” 

“Thank you; yes, I believe I do.’* 

Then it struck them both how rude they were, 
m and how ridiculous it was, and they burst out 
laughing. 

“Now we are acquainted,” said Jay, when he 
could speak; “please be good-natured.” 

Without any warning he began to talk, and 
to talk well; and ns the game of croquet lasted 
a horrible length of time, thanks to an abomin¬ 
able man who played well, and in early stages 
became a rover, he had a good while to talk, ’ 
and Marian forgot her ill-nature, and talked, 
too; and by the time it ended, they were ; 
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acquainted—acquaintances in reality, not being 
a thing of weeks and months, and set calls and 
speeches. 

Then the game ended, and up came the 
people—the women looking well in the moon¬ 
light; and Leon was delighted to find Jay on 
talking terms with Marian, for which conde¬ 
scension Jay could, with pleasure, have mashed 
every feature in his face. He was subservient 
to Marian, and tenderly afraid she would catch 
cold, for which Marian could have bitten him— 
human nature is so odd and so diabolical. 

More chatter; an impromptu dance in the 
great, wide hall; iced drinks and indigestible 
cake; then the party broke up. Home went 
Jay and Leon, and Jay was sulky and jvould 
not talk. lie would not smoke a parting pipe 
when they reached their domicil; vowed he was 
sleepy, tired, bored, and would go to bed; and 
Leon went off, good-naturedly whistling a new 
waltz, and having looked at Marian’s picture, 
and I hope said his prayers, bundled into bed 
after the usual masculine fashion of flinging 
things wherever they chanced to fall. 

Jay sat up in the moonlight, and told himself 
it was the unusual excitement of seeing people 
which made him so restless; and thought how 
Marian Falcon’s face looked in the clear white 
light; and how different from the voices of other 
women her voice sounded, with a quiver and a 
thrill in it, like the notes of a violin suddenly 
making themselves heard amid the clear tones 
of a flute. 

After that, of course, Jay had a .part in all 
the amusements going on, and they grew more 
numerous and pleasant as the season passed, 
because those eager young people felt that they 
m*st soon be at an end, and, with the natural 
recklessness of youth, were anxio’us to compress 
all their powers of enjoyment into the time, no 
matter how void’ and barren they might leave 
their lives after, 

Leon was as much in love as ever, but be had 
passed the subservient stage, when to do May’s 
will was his chief delight. His innate selfishness 
had begun to assert itself, and, unconsciously to 
himself, he wanted this love to minister thereto, 
as all the other passions and interests of his life 
had done. 

This young man wrote very lovely verses, had 
even published a thin, beautifully bound volume, 
which had been praised by the critics, for a 
season the rage among his own coterie; so, that 
if he had considered the subject, be would bavo 
felt it just and right that he should exhibit the 
trails peculiar to poetic temperaments; and my 
experience among such folk tells me that, gcnc- 
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rally, they are very unpleasant people to deal \ to say irritating things, and gradually they drop- 
with. \ ped into acquaintance. 

It was his passing spring of celebrity, the i They came to talk to each other openly; and 
glory of his great blue eyes, the splendor of his \ when two people of kindred tastes and sympa- 
golden hair, the Apollo-like grace of his form, \ thics do that, acquaintance grows very rapidly, 
that had pleased the fancy of impressible May < Then Marian saw in how many respects Leon 
Falcon. lie had written sweet verses in her \ had formed himself upon his friend. She be- 
praise; he had flung his homage so openly at < gan to find out for herself—for Jay had no idea 
her feet; and while her fancy and her vanity j that she was attaining the knowledge—that in 
were thus gratified, had poured out the story of \ all that was most manly, noble, and self-centered, 
his passionate love, which, like the feelings oT \ Leon was only a faint reproduction of the model 
most impulsive people, was so ardent, for the \ which he had, unconsciously, imitated; not that 
time, that it looked worth a great deal more ! he could have been brought to believe there was 
than it really was. J any imitation—he would have sneered at the 

But as the weeks passed, ahd Leon's real cha- 5 idea; that he, who was able to put his feelings 
racter developed itself, the glamour wore away J into words, to write songs which pretty women 
from her eyes, for she was not, with all her fol- j sang, and compose lyrics which lovers repeated, 
lie3 and her little sins, like the mass of young < could owe anything to sober, prosaic Jay, would 
girls, able to delude herself any length of time, > have been too ridiculous. But it was true, 
and shut her eyes obstinately to the truth. \ nevertheless, and Marian saw it; and it is an 
Then, by way of enjoying his poetic tempera- j unfortunate time for any man wh<hi any woman, 
ment to the utmost, Leon must needs take jeal- s who has been attracted by him, sees the reality 
ous fancies, first of one, then of another; and \ from which he has only caught a few lights and 
May being of the order of mortals to whom \ shades, which, placed in conjunction with the 
jealousy was a pain, that her proud, trusting j original, look poor and faded enough, 
nature would never indulge, felt only contempt, \ I have not space to give you the details of 
to which she would not allow herself to give a \ that season, and show you how it all came 
name. j about. I must just tell you that May did learn 

At first, Jay and she rather avoided each j to see it, and that the bitterness of the know- 
other by a sort of tacit consent—neither acknow- \ ledge took the brightness and color as com- 
ledged it, even in their most secret thoughts; but j plotcly out of her life, as if a pall had been 
those subtle intuitions of the soul, to which we } suddenly stretched between her and the sun. 
usually pay less attention than we ought, warned \ She did not admit to herself that she loved 
them that it was wise to do so. ] Jay Lorson—she did not believe it. She could 

They both wanted to do right in this instance, I not have borne the humiliation of knowing that, 
whatever the reckless impulses of youth might \ so soon after allowing her fancy to guieje her, 
have led them to do heretofore. Jay would not \ and having yielded to the persuasions of one 
have wronged Leon for the world; and to J man, to that degree that she had allowed her- 

once entered ipto, this engagement had been a \ self to become engaged, she should have per- 
very solemn matter—the first serious event of \ mitted it to go out toward another; this time her 
her life. Often before she had flirted, had < heart, indeed—no fancy, no impulse of coquetry, 
yielded very far to her passing fancies; but j And Jay? Ah! a man does not blind himself 
never before had she permitted any man’s lips < so long as a woman! We are so accustomed to 
to touch her cheeks in sign that she had .yielded j our badness, that any evil truth concerning oua*- 
herself to his love. j selves much more rapidly forces itself upon our 

For a time, while they kept so much aloof \ convictions, 
from each other, Leon was vexed with them \ For a time Jay went thoughtlessly forward, 
both—vexed or plaintive, and kept irritating '< or, ignoring thought resolutely, in the flowery 
May, when alone with her, for reasons as to < path that opened so invitingly before him. But 
why she did not like his friend; and boring • one night, after Leon had been filling his room 
Jay, as they smoked their night-pipes, with \ with tobacco-smoke, drinking more claret and 
eulogies upon Miss Falcon’s perfections, which \ ice than there was any occasion for, reading a 
Jay did not need or wish to have pointed out to J poem lie had just written, (kicking the table 
h' m - < unpleasantly while he wrote,) expressive of Mil 

It was more his persistence than anything ^ gloomy state of mind, and pouring out his sen- 
else that drew them together at last. Jny left \ timents of wounded selfishness, because M'ay had v 
off his somewhat cynical manner; Marian ceased > refused to do this and that, had been arrogant 
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and obstinate; Jay sat at his window after ; the beautiful waters—had a gala of it generally. 
Leon had gone to bed and was fast asleep, {In the sunset, Jay found himself alone with 
(though he had vowed he should never sleep ] Marian; and he could not resist, though a mo- 
again, j and was forced to hold a serious consul- ! mcnt after he heartily despised himself for 
tation with himself, the results whereof were J having told it in that voice, then and there— 
not satisfactory. < telling her that he was going away. 

He had seen from the first, and at first he had i He saw Marian grow pale, saw her make one 
seen it unwillingly and with pain, that his en- < great effort to control herself and succeed; but 
gagement was a mistake. For a little, he had j though he admired and respected her the more, 
forced himself to blame Marian, to call her j that one instant of effort showed him the whole 
frivilous and changeable; but he could not lie to j truth—he did not suffer alone, 
himself any longer. He was obliged to see that Verily he did not; but he was'a man, and 
it was Leon who was in the wrong, and having could not know how in that hour her suffering 
admitted that, he was compelled, for the first $ went beyond his, for then she knew the truth— 
time, to regard Leon as he really was. j she was false, perjured, slio loved him! 

He had so truly loved his friend—his brother, The woman was first to speak—first to find 
as he had liked to call and think him, that lie j strength and voice. 

had remained blind to his faults; now they be- “I am sorry,” she said, coldly; “it is the be¬ 
came very apparent to his eyes, from the fact j ginning of farewells, and we have been such a 
that they were wronging a woman whom he < pleasant party. Oh! well: you are more sober 
loved. I and wise than the rest of us; it is proper you 

Yes, sitting there in the moonlight, Jay was j should be the one to warn us play-day cannot 
forced to own to himself that he loved Marian \ last forever.” 

Falcon; and I do not exaggerate when I say that j Woman-like, she could not resist uttering this 
he absolutely cursed himself for the knowledge, (little taunt; she would have given the world 
His sense of honor was so keen, that though he j for some proof of her power over him, to know 
had spoken no word, given no look by which j that she was not alone in her misery; yet, woman 
Leon, in his most jealous moments, could have 
disapproved, he felt as guilty as if he had com¬ 
mitted a great sin toward him. 

It was net a pleasant vigil that he held there 
with himself. Oh, God! help us! when we look 
our souls in the face, it seldom is! 

lie sat there and fought it out, and made his 
resolution, and once made, Jic was man enough 
not to swerve from it; nor could I say more in 
his praise if I wrote volumes. 

He would go away—go at once; that was all 
there was left to him. In that hour he saw, 
too. what he had never known before, for he . ^ 
had no petty vanities; he saw how Leon, in all ] how she had wrecked her own life, Marian’s 
that seemed best, had formed himself upon lifrn, j whole soul rebelled; on a sudden she passed, 
but with Leon they were all theories, that < having much of his own uncomfortable, impul- 
sou ruled beautiful in the declaring; with Jay \ sive temperament, into a white rage that con- 
tliey were realities, that controlled his impulses ! sumed the flame of his petty wrath as the fires 
aud ruled his life. He knew—he could not help \ of a furnace would a little fire, 
seeing the whole truth in that hour, which was j She told him some wholesome truths: he rc- 
one of the most solemn of his life—that Marian \ torted. In her anger she did what she would not 
Falcon, with her pride, her dreams, her undis- s have done at a cooler moment, 
ciplincd nature, had given her heart to an ideal— J “ Let there be an end of this,” she said; “ we 
that Leon could never be its reality; but lie : have both made a mistake; I don’t love yea, 
saw—he could not help seeing, the source from \ Leon Vance.” Leon poured forth a torrent of 
whence Leon had caught the hues w<bich had \ reproaches and left her—broken-hearted at 
dazzled her. J losing her, but with a strange delight in his own 

The next day there was a grand expedition of \ pain, 
all the yeung people off to White-Birch Bay. j At home that night he went into Jay’s room. 
They picniced on the grass, sailed about over \ intending, after a time, to relate his anguish in 


like, if he had shown himself weak, had been 
false to his friend, who trusted him, she would 
heartily have despised him. 

But Jay made no sign; he said a few care¬ 
less, trifling words and went away. While 
Marian sat there alone, Leon’s evil genius led 
him near her, and brought him while he was in 
a bad temper. He began reproaching her for 
some petty thing; he was so impetuous and 
violent, his anger was so disproportionate to the 
cause, that she saw more plainly than ever all 
his littlenesses, his emptiness under the show of 
and enthusiasm. Seeing it; seeing, too, 
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a fitting way; but before lie had com cto it, Jay 
told him of his intended departure. He was 
furious; at once he put cause and effect together; 
accused Jay of having won Marian from him, 
and irritated by Jay’s composure, went on from 
bad to worse, till at last he uttered words which 
it was not in human nature to overlook. 

“Stop!’’ said Jay, “I do love Marian Falcon; 
she does not know it—does not dream it! I was 
going away because I would not wrong you, be¬ 
cause I could not bear this pain. I shall go; 
but now I know you were not worth the sacri¬ 
fice! Life may give you the opportunity to 
throw away another such friendship; but I don't 
believe it.” 

And the next day Jay started on his journey. 
Of course, Leon went back to Marian penitent, 
and would not be thrown over; and she, full of 
remorse, yielded to his prayers, though she 
knew well that it was weak and foolish; that it 


HARP AND FLOWER. 

<; would be better for both that the matter should 

< end there. 

| So, a whole year after, away in a foreign land, 
s Jay received a letter from his step-mother, an- 
j nouncing Leon's marriage; Jay forced himself to 
s read on, and the pain changed to wonder and 
> contempt It was not Marian whom he had 
j married; she had remained faithful to what she 
| believed her duty, and his fickle fancy had done 
j its usual work, lie had set her free, without 

< any act on her part, for which she would, after¬ 
words, have to reproach herself; he had fallen in 
love, as he called it, and eloped with a girl whose 
friends had wisely opposed his approaching her. 

Only a short time after, Jay Lorson returned 
home. There is a whole novel in what I have 
written, tame and bald as it sounds. But I 
think Marian and Jay were repaid for having 
been faithful to duty and right—they met and 
were happy. 


HEAVENWARD. 

BY N. F. CARTEa. 


In a world of sin, 

With an eye oa tho shining goal, 

And a heart to win; 

With a welling love. 

From the depths of a sunny soul, 

For tho rest above; 

With a holy oil, 

For the flame of tho heart's pure prayer, 
And a love for toil. 

All my work in time r 
Is to strive for a mansion there, 

And a life sublime; 

To aspire for this, 

And by doing the will of God, 

As a means of bliss, 


On the sunny elope 
Of the pathway the Saints have trod, 
To rejoice in hope. 

In the morning smile 
0/ a gladness I would not miss, 

In the dark defilo, 

Up tho rugged hill, 

To the fountain of Heavenly bliss, 

I am struggling still. 

And I trust one day, 

In tho light of some golden morn, 
From the shining way, 

When tho world is given, 

To awaken in glory, born 
To the life of Heaven. 


THE HARP A 

BY HORACE 

A harp within a vacant bower 
Hung when tho day was closing; 

While round it twined a gentle flower, 

Amid its chords reposing; 

And, as tho evening zephyrs swept among 
Its tuneful string!*, a wild, sweet song it rung 
Unto tie calmly fading hour. 

But soon a tempest veiled the ITeavcn; 

The angry winds wore flying; 

And from its peaceful arbor riven, 

That harp on earth was lying. 

Yet, still about its broken image bound, 

The sweot, entwining flower was found, 

While others far away were driven. 


ND FLOWER. 

B. DURANT. 

How like to life, said we, when cheering, 
Full many twine around our way, 

Who, with tho frowning storm’s appearing, 
Upon its wings aro borne away! 

Oh! they alone are friends, oliko who shore ^ 
With us all changes, whether dark or fair, 
And look upon tho world unfearing. 

Blest Friendship, like the smiling flower, 
Binds up the heart when broken; 

And clings around it in the hour 
When bitter words are spoken; 

And o’er tho spirit’s sad and weary wings, 

A ray of Heavenly brightness gently flings, 
To wake anew ite stricken power. 
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CCCTTINCED FROM PA.QE 228. 


CHAPTER V. 

She came and bent over her husband as he 
was at work, stealing a white arm around his 
neck, and laying a cheek, all one flush of roses, 
close to his, as women will when a fit of over 
fondness is upon them, or when some object of 
doubtful result is to be attained. 

“William, arc you angry with me yet?” 

“Angry? No; but very busy, Constance,” 
was the rather brief reply, which seemed curt 
and strange after her caressing tones. 

The young wife drew back a little, and a sense 
of rebuff* sent a momentary pout to her lips. 

“After all,” she resumed, tightening her arm 
around his neck again, “*after all I haven’t en¬ 
joyed it very much. The dancing is splendid; 
but what is the use of that when I cannot dress 
like other people, and look like other people 
when I am dressed?” 

“I thought your dress pretty enough,” Sterl¬ 
ing answered, laying down his graver; for there 
was no use in attempting to work with that 
white hand so near his lips. 

“Yes, just for once; but one cannot go on 
turning old silks forever, especially when there 
is but one to turn. Besides, William, I wish you 
could have seen the difference. W r hy, the other 
ladies swept along with the soft, low sound of a 
wave coming in when the sea is calm, their silks 
were so subtle and rich; but mine rattled like 
dead leaves every step I took. It almost made 
me cry to feci the difference, dear.” 

“I dare say that you were, in fact, prettier 
than any of them.” 

“Of course, I was; you may be sure the men 
thought 60 . One read that plain enough in their 
eyes.” 

“Constance!” 

She started a little, for his tone was sharp 
with rebuke, but turned the subject with a mel¬ 
low laugh, delightfully reassuring. 

“How I do love to tease you, darling. Indeed, 
indeed, I did not look in the face of a single 
man in the class. Why should I, when that 
which is dearest and most beautiful to me in 
all the world was absent? But I could see 
those proud girls glance at each other and smile 


\ knowingly, as if I had no business to breathe the 
1 same air with them—the stuck-up things.” 
j “Tho what, Constance?” 

| “Dear me, I am always putting my foot- 

j There it is again. How tedious it all is.” 
j “You see, my girl, that something more than 
j a new dress is wanted before those proud girls 
v you speak of will recognize you as an equal,” 

\ said Sterling, with a gentle smile. 

S “But they shall—they shall! Oh! how I 

> would like to ride over them and trample them 
< down!” 

j A wild light came into her eyes; she clenched 
\ and unclenched her hand almost savagely. 

] Sterling looked at her, half amused, half won- 

> deringly; a hot rose-color burned in her cheeks, 

.• and her red lips curved like a bent bow. She 
J really looked as if it would give her pleasure to 
j trample some one to the earth in making an up- 
i ward path for her own impetuous feet. 

| “But why do you wish it, Constance? These 
thoughts are unfit for a poor man’s wife.” 

“A poor man’s wife! But I will not always 
be that.” 

“I hope not, dear; but there will be long 
waiting and much work before you ‘can hope 
for anything else.” 

“Long waiting and much work,” she re¬ 
peated, impatiently. “I don’t care for work; 
but waiting, that I will not undertake for—why 
it would eat up half one’s life.” 

“Still, Constance, the great secret of success 
is in knowing how to wait, and when to act.” 

“But I won’t wait. Why should the youth of 
one poor girl be given up to impatient hopes 
while others enjoy? I tell you, William, it is 
unfair.” 

“Have you no present? Is my love—the en- 
1 tire devotion of one true heart nothing?” ques- 
| tioned Sterling, speaking low, but with intense 
! and most painful reproach in his voice. “Has 
\ it come to that between us so early, my wife?” 
i “Of course, I didn’t mean that,” she answered, 
and tears flashed up through the angry light in 
her eyes. “You are a dear good fellow, and I love 
• you—oh! ever so much; but other people have 
<■ lots of things besides love. Now don’t they?” 
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“And, among other things, you want a new ■ cherry, amber, scarlet, with a long, long train 
dress?” { sweeping back ever so far?” 

“Yes, dear; and something else. Don't look i Sterling smiled. The young creature’s plea- 
cross now; but let me cover your eyes while I ! sure was so fresh and genuine that he could not 
tell it.” \ help sharing it a little. 

She laid one of her pretty hands softly over \ “I think it shall be blue.” 


his eyes, surprised his lips with a kiss, soft as 
the fall of a rose-leaf, and whispered hurriedly, 
“There is to be a grand fancy-ball, something 
wonderfully beautiful; and I want to see it so 
much.” 

“A fancy-ball—a public ball! Who on earth 
put that into your head, Constance?” 

She pressed her hand closer to his eyes, though 
he attempted to shake it off, and stopped his 
speech with kisses warmer and more eager than 
the one by which Bhe had prepared him for this 
audacious request. 

“It isn’t very public, you know; the tickets 
are so high that common people cannot buy 
them.” 

“Then how are we to purchase them?” ques¬ 
tioned the husband. 

“Only this once; but I do want to see it 
awfully. Besides, I did not calculate on going 
with you. People might think that strange, not 
knowing the truth as we do, and—and ” 

The girl was beginning to blush and stammer 
painfully, for by this time Sterling had forced 
her hand from his eyes, and was gazing, with a 
look of stern perplexity, into hers. 

“What does all this mean, Constance?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all, if you arc going to 
be angry about it. Father has got a ticket, and 
would take me,, if it were not for you. But you 
are cross as fire, and won’t let me enjoy myself, 
even with my own father.” 

“Why, child, you did not even mention your 
father.” 

“But I do now.” 

“And he wishes you to go with him to this 
ball?” 

“Yes, he does; and I can’t tell him why it is 
impossible. Oh, dear! this having a husband 
and master in secret is a trial!” 

“Yes, it must be a terrible trial, if you can 
feel it so.” 

“But I don’t—only just a little now and then. 
Well, it is settled nicely about my going; but 
the dress—father will give me something toward 
it; but he hasn’t the least idoa how much a stun¬ 
ning silk will cost.” 

“Well, Constance, if you must go, I will work 
night and day before you shall want proper gar¬ 
ments.” 

“Oh, you darling! you precious old boy! how 
I love you. What shall the color be—blue, 


\ “Light blue, then?” 

j “Yes; just the tint of the sky when you see a 
| break in some storm-cloud.” 
j “And scarlet flowers in my hair?” 

| “No; moss-roses of a delicate pink, or white 

if —” . . 

\ “No, no. Let me have pink roses, if it is not 

\ to be scarlet—something a little stunning, you 

\ know; but you must give mo lots of money— 

\ father will never dream how much it costs.” 

< “I will do my best, Constance.” 

< “ Hark! what is that? Some one by the door.” 
<! Constance ran to her seat, and fell to work 
\ with great vigor, calling out in a natural voice 
\ for the person who knocked to come in. 

\ The door opened gently, and Rhoda Weeks 
5 came in, with her basket, half emptied of its 
\ matches, on one arm, and a note in her disen- 
j gaged hand. 

| “ Here, Mr. Sterling, this is for you,” she said, 

i giving him the note. “ I promised your mother— 
| though I didn’t know as she was your mother 
j till now’—I promised to give it into your own 

< hand, and here it is. She wants an answer 
j right away.” 

< Sterling took the note, which was in a very 
\ common envelope, but daintily sealed, with a 
| crest stamped on a drop of pale green wax, and 
i> read it through w’ithout looking up ; but his 
\ eyes grew troubled as they glanced from line to 
Jline; and at last he folded the note with slow 
5 hesitation, and cast an appealing look on Con- 
\ stance, who was regarding him with sidelong 
j glances from beneath her drooping lashes as 

< she pretended to work. She caught the look, 
I and, feeling that something was expected of her, 
; arose and went close to her husband. 

| “What is it?” she said, in a low voice. “Any 

< bad news?” 

j “It is from my mother,”, he said, gently. 
“Oh! is that all?” 

She spoke almost insolently; aud the gesture 
with which Bhe flung away from him would have 
been coarse in a less beautiful person. 

Young Sterling loved his mother dearly, and 
this gesture stung him like a taunt upon the 
\ being he held most sacred. He turned suddenly 
| upon his wife, pale to the lips, and answered 
\ her in a voice she was not likely soon to forget. 
> “No. it is not all. My mother is in great need 

< of money, and I have none to send her, unless—” 
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“Well, unless what?” \ 

“ Unless you will release me from my promise, j 
and give up the dress.” > 

“Give up the dress? I, and the ball, too—for j 
that goes with it. William Sterling, 1 would not [ 
do it to save her life.” > 

The last vestige of blood left Sterling’s face. \ 
She could see that his very hands were quiver- \ 
ing with suppressed pain. < 

“But she needs this money. * It is a matter j 
almost of life and death with her.” 

Constance turned upon him angrily, but her \ 
eyes fell on Rhoda Weeks, and she curbed her- \ 
self. | 

“Rhoda,” she said, “you can go up stairs. \ 
Mr. Sterling will send the answer.” j 

Rhoda looked at Sterling, who motioned her j 
away, and then advanced close to his wife. > 
“You were talking for effect; I did not re¬ 
member that she was listening,” he said, with < 
a forced smile. “Of course, you will make this i 
sacrifice for my mother ?” ! 

“And so give up the first bit of real pleasure J 
that has ever come in my way? No, thank you, \ 
sir ! Your mother is, doubtless, a nice old party— j 
but what is that to me? I don’t know her, and ) 
don’t want to know her, especially if she's always f 
going to be after you for money, coming between j 
you and your lawful wife.” \ 

“But she does not know that you are my ; 
wife!” said Sterling, in a voice so deep and • 
still that it almost frightened her. \ 

“But I know it, and you know it. AVliat has J 
she, or any one else in the wide world to do \ 
with your money but me ?” j 

“Constance, you are trying me too far.” s 
-“Arid you are trying me too far.” J 

“You force me, then, to refuse my mother’s > 
request.” \ 

“If she wants the money you have just pro- j 
mised to me? Yes. What right has any mother ! 
to be hunting down her married son for money?” \ 
The young man took his hat and walked out ) 
of the house. Constance watched him askance \ 
and with sharp anxiety at her heart; but the j 
stern pallor of his face forebade her following j 
him; and after a vain attempt td resume her j 
work, she left it altogether. On entering the j 
parlor, she was surprised to find Church seated 
in the coziest chair to be found in the room, ! 
solacing his solitude with a segar, so nearly j 
consumed that the waves of his steel-gray beard > 
emitted smoke like smouldering brushwood. He .» 
started up when Constance appeared, and*flung > 
the end of his segar into the grate. \ 

“Ha! my queen of roses, is it you at last? I >' 
have been waiting with the patience of twenty j 


saints for this advent. Sit down and tell me, 
at least, that my coming gives you a little plea¬ 
sure.” 

“Pleasure? Indeed, it does, for I have had 
scarcely anything but torment since you left us* 
that evening.” 

“Torment! Who torments my angel? But I 
will not ask. If torment makes you so beauti¬ 
ful, you should ask nothing better during the 
rest of your life.” 

“You—you think I have improved, then?” 
she said, uplifted by his coarse flattery, as only 
a coarser nature could be. 

“Improved? Why, child, you are perfect. 
My friend, your father, has acted on my hint, I 
see. Society has given you an air—something 
queenly; nothing like plenty of money to bring 
out the richness of femalo beauty. My love, 
have you any idea how captivating you really 
are? Why, you might marry a prince.” 

“Marry? I? Oh! no, no!” 

Constance faltered and flushed guiltily a9 sho 
spoke. The very name of marriage made her 
heart shrink; for she knew how impossible it 
was, even if the prince should come. Church 
surveyed her from head to foot with a glance 
that kept the hot blood in her face: for, with a 
natural revolt, she was mad, half angry, by his 
cool assumption. 

“Marry! Why, girl, I am almost tempted—” 

Constance broke into a light, mocking laugh. 

“Tempted to overwhelm me with another dose 
of flattery—but I have become a little used to it 
since you were here, let me tell you.” 

“I dare say—I dare say. But where is your 
father?” 

“Gone out. I have not seen him since morn¬ 
ing.” 

“So much the better—it will give us time for 
a little quiet chat.” 

“But some one else may come in.” 

“What, the handsome young fellow' who was 
so bitter and so sweet the other night? Does 
he come so frequently, then?” 

“He has just gone away.”. ’ 

“ And you are grieving about it, that is what 
made your eyelashes so wet, ha? Never mind, 
he will come back again—such fellows always 
do.” 

“I almost wish he never would,” said the 
girl, with a saucy lift of her head. 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“I’m sure I wish so from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

“Why, the young man is nothing to you?” 

“But you are a great deal to me!” 
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The man spoke in n low voice, and very seri¬ 
ously. His face, full of thought and feeling, 
was bent toward her; his eyes met hers with a 
sort of evil fascination. She had a great deal 
|of pure womanliness left in her yot, and felt 
how like a serpent he was, but fluttered nearer 
to him all the while. 

“I—I don’t understand, sir. How can I be 
anything to you? Wc have never seen each 
other but once.” 

“You mistake—I have seen you a good many 
times.” 

“Where, and how?” Constance asked, breath¬ 
lessly. 

“ No matter about that. I have seen you often 
enough to love you dearly.” 

“Me, sir? You—yop forget,” Constance spoke 
proudly, remembering whose wife she was. 

“Forget what? that you fancied yourself half 
in love with that young fellow? Nonsense! It 
isn’t in him to win the heart of a woman like 
you.” 

“ Sir, you go too far. What if I told you that 

“Love him already. Oh! I understand all 
that. But when you once know what love is, 
this fancy will make you laugh, as I do.” 

“It will not be a pleasant laugh, then, let me 
tell you that,” she said, saucily. 

“Witty, too! Did I not say how much you 
had improved? Why, girl, in a little while you 
will be distracting.” 

“If you go on at this rate, I shall certainly 
be distracted.” 

“Not altogether bad; but never make an effort 
to be witty.” 

“I shall never make an effort to be anything 
when you are by.” 

Constance was angry now, and became worse 
than savage, she was both rude and coarse; but 
I think this bad man liked her the better for it. 
His intellect appreciated refinement, but his 
moral nature had sunk far below that years ago. 

“Come, come, what are you and I about? 
Wasting all this precious time like two children. 
Let me hear a little of what you have been 
doing. How do the arts prosper?” 

“There, now, I can talk with you without 
getting angry,” she said, opening a closet. 
“Come and look for yourself.” 

Church took some proofs from her hand 
eagerly, and began to examine them. He did 
not speak, but his eyes kindled, and a slow, 
satisfied smile crept over his mouth. 

“And you did this?” he said, at last. 

“Every line of it!” 

“And this young man—did lie-” 


“No, no: I never told him a word about it— 
my father forebade that.” 

“Your father was wise, and you are a genius— 
that one thing richer and higher than beauty, 
let me tell you. I hope your father has not for¬ 
gotten to give you a full share of the money I 
left with him.” 

Constance gave her shoulders a sudden lift, 
and a flood of angry crimson swept over her face. 

“Did you toll him that a part of it was for 
me?” 

“Did I tell him? Of course, I did. If it had 
not been for you he never would have got a 
dollar of it.” 

“Forme? Why?” 

“Because—because. Well, I will let you know 
some day; but if the old fellow has noi dealt 
generously with you, we must set it right be¬ 
tween ourselves.” 

“But why? What claim-” 

“Oh! it is an affair between mo and yonr 
father. You have only to take the money and 
make yourself more beautiful with it.” 

He handed her a roll of bank-notes, fresh and 
green, like those he had given her father on the 
first evening she had met him. There was some¬ 
thing in her acceptance of this money which 
brought a glow of shame into her face, and she 
was half angry with the man for daring to give 
it to her. Still her hand clenched the notes 
tightly, and an eager smile parted her lips, till 
the white teeth beneath them gleamed to the 
sight. 

“If you owe this to my father, I suppose it 
is right,” she said, deliberately cheating herself. 

Church laughed, and thrust the porto-mon- 
naie, from which he had taken the bills, deep 
into his pocket. 

“Between us, you see, perhaps the less said 
to the old gentleman about this the better,” he 
suggested. 

“Not tell him? Why?” 

“ Because he might want to have the spending 
of it.” 

“Ah, indeed!” 

Constance thrust the rbll of notes into her 
bosom, and fastened her little double-breasted 
jacket of scarlet cloth tightly over it, with an 
emphatic twist of the fingers around each button. 

Church nodded his head approvingly, and 
muttered, “You’ll do—you’ll do!” at which Con¬ 
stance laughed off her natural confusion, and 
acted as if she had received a compliment. 

“Now, tell me, have you been studying hard, 
improving yourself, since I saw you?” ques¬ 
tioned Church, seating himself by Constance on 
the shabby little sofa. 
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“Do I seem improved?” 

“Marvelously! But the dancing, the music— ; 
has your father kept his’word with me?” i 

“Can't you judge for yourself?” \ 

“I see that he has done his duty so far; but : 
how are we to bring these accomplishments into ) 
play, pretty Constance?” \ 

“Oh! I am going to the great fancy-ball—a j 
masquerade, I think they call it.” j 

“Going to a masquerade-ball? When?” j 
“Next week. He has consented.” j 

“Ha!” 

Her face was scarlet again, and her eyes fell \ 
under his keen glance. 

“My father, I mean!” she faltered. \ 

“Indeed!” ' * ‘ 1 

The word was uttered like a sneer, and that j 
brought her courage back—for the girl was ; 
recklessly brave even to audacity. I 

“Yes, my father has promised. He is going I 
with me!” ] 

“Perhaps he will give me that pleasure if I 
press the matter?” said Church, with a strange ; 
smile. “He is usually very obliging.” j 

“But I-” 

“Oh! a good girl allows her father to direct; \ 
and you arc charmingly good, Miss Constance.” \ 
“But he—I mean people—might think it \ 
strange.” j 

“How are they to know? The disguise of a : 
masquerade is generally sufficient.” > 

“But he—my father, never will lot me go > 
without him; besides, I should bo afraid.” < 

“Not of me, I hope, your father’s old friend?” \ 
Church took her hand as he spoke, nnd held j 
it with a firm, gentle pressure, which had some- j 
thing of quiet control in it. j 

“But W'e will arrange all that hereafter, for j 
here comes your father.” ! 

Constance started up in sudden affright, > 
opened the door into the hall, and looked down \ 
the stair-case, where she Baw, not her father, ; 
but the husband she had offended, mounting \ 
slowly toward the room where they usually \ 
worked together. His head was bent forward, j 
and he looked<1 ejected. Constance stepped into j 
the parlor, asked the man on the sofa to excuse \ 
her. and, as she spoke, stepped into the hall, j 
closing the door after her. \ 

“Oh! is it you, Constance?” said Sterling, j 
wearily, as the fair young creature stood in his 
way, half frightened, half smiling. “So eager, 
too; never fear, you shall have the money. I 
have almost broken my mother’s heart in re¬ 
fusing it to her; but you shall have the dress.” 

Constance threw both arms around his neck, 
and laughed lightly through the tears that 


sprang to her eyes at the sight of liis depres¬ 
sion. 

“Never mind it, dear! Give the money to 
your mother, I will do without it.” 

“And stay at homo from the ball? Will you 
do that for me, Constance?” 

“Oh! that is asking too much; but father 
must give me money, or I will wear that old 
silk that rattles like dead grass, and be content 
so that you look happy again." 

“Will you, and willingly? Oh, Constance! 
how unjust I have been! What elements of no¬ 
bility lie under all this childishness. You make 
meushamed of my anger.” 

Sterling took her in his arras in a passion of 
tender remorse, and begged her to forgive him 
over and over again. Now Constance had the 
elements of a great actress in her composition, 
and accepted the situation as if her generosity 
had been real; though she felt the notes rustle 
in her bosom close to bis beating heart, and 
knew how false were all her claims to his grati¬ 
tude—this idea of her self-sacrifico was not the 
less real to her. She blushed under it, find 
offered her mouth to his kisses, Half bashfully, 
as if shrinking from too much display of her 
own goodness, exactly as an actress in the part 
might have done. 

“And you have dono all this for me?” whis¬ 
pered the young husband, gratefully. 

“W T ho else could I do it for? Your mother, 
I have never seen her—not lady enough for 
that as yet, I suppose. But never mind, the 
time will come.” 

“Yes, child, the time will come when she will 
love you dearly, and know your worth as I do.” 

“Oh! I can wait!” 

The girl could not resist that little toss of the 
head when Sterling's mother was spoken of; 
for, without knowing the poor lady, she had 
been mortified and angered by the young man’s 
reluctance to make that mother the confidant of 
tiis marriage. It was a personal slight which 
she brooded over more than ho had thought 
possible. 

“It shall not be for long,” said Sterling, 
giving her a farewell kiss. “I am so proud of 
you, Constance, and love you so dearly, that we 
must soon become a united family. Let my poor 
mother get over her present troubles a little, 
and she shall know all.” 

Sterling took up his hat as if preparing to go 
out. 

“What, are you leaving me so 9oon?” said 
Constance, with well simulated surprise. 

“Yes, I must carry this good news to my 
mother. Her husband is going out West, and 
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lias no means, except such as I can give her, to 
defray the expenses of his journey. She was in 
great distress about it, for it seems that Holt 
has a fair prospect, if he can only get to some 
land he owns out yonder.” 


old, if you count by feelings—younger than you 
are, at any rate. What more can you ask for 
this splendid creature, or can she ask for her¬ 
self? Love! "Why, Hudson, have yon known me 
so long, and doubt that I can make any woman 


“And will she go with him?” \ love me, especially a bold, talented, ambitious 

“Not yet—it is impossible. All the money I j creature like that. She has a spice of the evil 
can raise will not do more than take him out to \ one in her nature, and would pine herself to 


his land. She must remain behind.’ 1 


) death with a good man, I tell you. Give her 


“Poor lady, I pity her so much! You must * to me! Give her to me, Hudson! I will place 
go at once.” j her in a position that you never dreamed of for 

The voice and manner of this young woman ; a child of yours!” 
was so kind, that no one could have blamed \ “But I fear, I almost know, that she loves 
Sterling for coming back to smooth her rich ! this young man!” said Hudson, timidly. “It is 
hair with his hands, and whisper grateful bless- < a pity, but the attachment was formed long be¬ 
ings over her before he w r ent to his mother. S fore this idea of yours was thought of. At the 
Constance stood in the door and watched her \ time it was a great match for the girl.” 
husband, with what seemed the most loving in- < “A great match? Why, man, she is the mate 
terest, till he went down stairs. When he w'as \ of an emperor. Let inc but have control of her 
out of sight, she went back to the parlor, and ; a year, and sho may look down the highest and 
found Church waiting for her patiently, as if he j most beautiful woman in America. Give her to 
had been an inmate of tho family from her birth ] me, and I will make her envied among women, 
up. But just as she was about to renew her < and you rich among men.” 
conversation with him, her father’s step sounded J “And if I do, always supposing it possible, 
distinctly on the stairs, and she withdrew into j will that change or break up our scheme?” 
the working-chamber again, reluctant to meet l “No; my marriago with the girl will consoli- 
himw'ith that secret pressing against her bosom, j date it, limit the confidence, which is so dan- 
But she had established a confidence, and shared j gerous to us three, and thus make the danger 
a secret with that man, which might well have < scarcely worth thinking of. If what you say 
made her tremble, had fear been a passion known j about this young man is true, she is not to be 
to her audacious nature. \ trusted. As my wife, I can defy them—women 

Mr. Hudson and Church met w’ith great cor- \ never rebel against me. Once in our interest, 
diality on the surface; but there was distrust, < heart and soul, as the woman who loves me, or 
and many an clement of discord between the i whom I love, will be,, and there need be no 
two, which both were glad to suppress, for each \ limits to our wealth. Even without that, I tell 
feared and each had neod of the other. They < you, few men even in this Empire city can 
were both busy a long time at the closet, in < match gold with me.” 


which Constance kept her secret work on the 
plate, and various other proofs concealed. There 


‘Then why run more risk?” ¥ 

‘Because I like the excitement, and the greed 


was a great deal of talk in low voices, and occa- \ of gold is strong in me almost as love. Becauso 
sionally a sharp, angry word leaped out of the ! the father of my wife must be rich, and stand 
monotony of sound, as if poisoned arrows were | high among men; my ambition demands it—her 
passing to and fro. At last these words knit < beauty demands it. After that, poverty must be 
themselves into sentences, and broke out in \ an unknown word among us.” 
threats, always in ^expostulation by Hudson, but j Hudson looked 'up with keen wistfulness, 
the threats came hard and keen from Church, j searching the tempter’s face with his eyes as a 
as if he were conscious of some power over the \ serpent regards his captive. 


other man, which he did not wdsh to use in force 
just then; but was compelled to use sparingly, 
as a good horseman admonishes a restive horse 
with the curb and spur. 


“And you seriously mean all this?” 
“Seriously. Do you consent?” 

“And if I say no?” 

“You will not; but even then I should marry 


“I tell you, sir, this is no idle fancy. I love < her.” 


the girl like an idiot, like a fool, if you please, 


‘Why ask consent, then, of a man you are so 


but I love her all the same—and where could i ready to defy?” 

you find n better match? I am rich, five times < “Hudson, I want no quarrels. Personally I 
as rich as you know of; stand high among those like you. As her father, I wish your advance- 
trusted by men in power; and am not so very ment, which goes hand-in-hand with my own. 
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Without me, you can do nothing; against me, ? father could escape from this stern fact. He 
comes certain ruin. I know the ropes; and you j sat a long time in the room as Church had left 
would take years in learning them. Neither him, with both hands locked and falling heavily 
your interests, and your girl's ambition can be > between the knees on which his elbows rested, 
accomplished safely except through me. Is it a \ his face bowed down, and bitter tears, each drop 
bargain, then ?” j wrung from struggling memories, filling his 

“Have you spoken to Constance?” j eyes as rain breaks through a dusky night. 

\ There was no hope in the man’s face; no hope 
“ And you will not till I have talked with her ?” ! in his heart. Even this young girl, his own child, 
••Of course not. I am no boy to spoil my | could not bo rescued from the miserable destiny 

chances by too much haste. Talk to her as i that pursued hipa. In giving her to Church, he 

much as you please; but remember this—the j was certain that perdition lay at the end of all 

girl is mine, or you-” the brilliant prospects held out to him, for he 

Hudson threw out both his hands, thus check- < knew the man. 
ing the \|ords he dreaded upon those cruel lips. J “Not yet,” he said, starting up desperately 
“I will do my best,” ho said. “Trust me, I Sand pacing the floor to and fro. “He may 

j change his mind; I will not speak yet. Oh, if 
“Then the whole affair is settled.” } I had the power to break away from him! If he 

) Church took his hat, lighted another segar, i had left her in my hands, she might have worked 

and sauntered down the stairs, humming softly < 0 ut all wc can wish innocently as a child. I 
to himself, as a cat purrs when satisfied with the , never would have told her the object wc had. 
warm hearth it sleeps on. j She would have secured all that he can give her 

Church sat down in the solitary room, and, \ without knowing how it was obtained. But 
holding his head between both hands, fell into j now_but now_” 

a train of dreary thought. However bad this \ Hudson took his hat and went out, hurrying 
man had been, be loved his daughter, and > down the stairs in savage haste, as if some task- 
shrunk from giving her to a person whom he j master were behind him. 

knew to be more cruel an l depraved than him- j Meantime Constance had shut herself- up in 
self. But even this pure outgush of manly na- \ the little bed-room, which was all the means of 
ture was strangled by the thought that one great ; privacy she possessed. When the door was 
sin had placed him in the power of this most ; locked and bolted, sho crushed some paper into 
ruthless being. I?ad Church asked a greater j the keyhole, and, still with a feeling of unsafety, 
sacrifice than that 01 his daughter, Constance, in < ga t down on the bed, with one hand under her 
marriage, the unhappy father felt that he would j scarlet jacket, afraid to draw out the roll of 
not have'dared to resist it. That recklessness : mon ey it clasped, lest some chiuk or crevise 
whieh ends in crime had made him a fearful : might still make observation possible. But all 
bond-slave. • was still, and after a moment of breathless hesi- 

Hudson made, a faint struggle in favor of a \ tation, she drew the roll forth and opened it, 
^ hope w’hich had dawned in his heart regarding J with a quick gasp of astonishment. The first 

his daughter and young Sterling, for all the j bill she saw was one for fifty dollars, and her 
better portion of his nature rose up in revolt hand clenched ten of the same denomination, 
against plunging his child into the dark path s “Five hundred dollars 1 Mercy, how rich he 
which he found so full of tliorns, so difficult to l must be!” 

extricate himself from. But Hudson knew that \ With this exclamation sho dropped the money 
such thoughts were hopeless now; and felt in all j into her lap, and gazed down upon it, shaken 
its bitterness, that no chains ever forged from \ with fear and eager with delight, 
strength and fire, were so strong as thoso which < “All for me—all for me! I was not to tell 
crime links about a human heart. The day had J father, and I won’t. He would take it himself 
been when ho considered Sterling as a means of j and use it — use it os ho did the last.” 
salvation for his child. A gentleman in educa- j She folded up the money, after counting it 
tion and habit, a man of g0niu3, too, was so far j over again and again, each time with a keener 
above the girl, and so likely to draw her to his < sense of possession. Then she replaced it in 
own level, that a really pure ambition had j her bosom, and folding both arms over it, seemed 
turned the father’s hopes that way. But it was \ to be embracing herself in a spirit of intense 
all over now. The power of this strong, bad ; congratulation. 

man was upon him and upon her. Turn as he ‘ “Five hundred dollars! Fivo hundred dol- 
would, there was nc way by which the unhappy \ larsl How can I spend it? How shall I dare 
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to spend it? They will both be watching me. 
Father might be cheated into thinking any¬ 
thing I wished about drygoods, but William 
understands himself too well. I cannot wear a 
thread that he will not notice it, and guess the 
price. Oh! if he would but let me alone. That’s 
him coming in now. It can’t be father, for I 
just heard him going out. Well, I have got to 
face him again, and may as well do it at once. 
But with five hundred dollars in my bosom; it 
seems like witchcraft. I wonder what he would 
say-” 

“Constance! Constance!” 

“Yes, William! I just come in here to wash 
my hands. IIow good you were to come back 
so soon.” 

“I was in haste to thank you again, Con¬ 
stance. My mother is so pleased; she wanted 
money so much to help Holt reach the West 
with. I am glad he is going, and never spent 
money more willingly; but she is broken¬ 
hearted at parting with him. It is painful to 
see any woman love a worthless man so de¬ 
votedly.” 

“Why does she stay behind?” asked Con¬ 
stance, assuming deep interest in the.subject. 
“If she loves him so much, a new country ought 
not to frighten her.” 

“But she is an old woman.” 

“What, then, if she loves her husband?” 

Sterling's eyes brightened, a sudden flush 
came over his face, illuminating it with wonder¬ 
ful beauty. 

“What, if I went there—would you go with 
me?” he asked, laying a hand caressingly on 
each of her shoulders, and reading her face 
with his hopeful eyes. 

“I—I? Yes, of course, when people know 
that I am your wife,” she answered, coloring 
angrily at the trap she seemed to have laid for 
herself; “that is, if father would let me.” 

The young man’s countenance fell. 

“I sec you would not like it,” he said. 

“How can one say that? I don’t know what 
the West is.” • 

“Well, well, child, we are not likely to try it 
for many a day, I fear; but sometimes I have 
my dreams of a pretty home on some prairie, 
with a yoke of oxen, a couple of cows, and the 
brightest woman in all the world cooking veni¬ 
son for my supper.” 

“That means me,” said Constance, with a 
forced laugh. “Well, go on.” 

“And my mother sitting at the window.” 

“Oh! your mother—always your mother.” 

“Of course. She is one of the great objects 
in my home-pictures, God bless her!” 


“And how much would this homo cost, Wil¬ 
liam?” 

“Very little. The price of a velvet cloak 
would almost build a comfortable log-house.” 

Constance thought of the five hundred dollars 
in her bosom, and wondered if that would be 
enough. For a moment, she was rather taken 
with this idea of a homo on tho prairie, and 
asked a good many questions about it; more, in 
fact, to keep up a conversation at variance with 
her thoughts that she wished to conceal, than 
from any settled interest in the matter. But 
Sterling seized upon the idea and began to work 
it out in his mind with downright earnestness. 
With him it was the solution of a qutfstion that 
had troubled him for months. It would take 
Constance from her father, remove her from all 
those influences that made her advancement so 
unwelcome, and in tho pure air and broad 
liberty of a new life, bring out all that was truly 
good and beautiful in her character. Then, in¬ 
deed, he could present her to his mother and 
claim her before the whole world. Now his 
artist-life was a drudgery, his hopes of advance¬ 
ment so limited, that each day made his mar¬ 
riage seem a rash and almost wicked step. Be¬ 
sides all this, he began to see that wedlock had 
not increased his influence, which at one time 
had been supreme wdth Constance. On the con¬ 
trary, it had aroused hopes and a species of am¬ 
bition which startled him. Still she was very 
beautiful, 'and sometimes passionately loving, 
with wonderful capabilities of improvement, if 
the right influences could only be brought to 
bear upon her. Besides all this, she had been 
generous and self-sacrificing in a frank, cordial 
way regarding his mother, which inspired him 
with fresh confidence. Yes, that life in the 
prairie would be a paradise, in which the fine, 
fresh capacities of that young creature should 
expand into the perfections of womanhood. The 
idea brightened upon him like an inspiration. 
But the five hundred dollars that lay close to 
the heart of his wife built up a wall between his 
and her sympathies. While he thought of a 
pure, bright home in the West, Constance was 
planning within herself on the best means of 
spending her money undiscovered. She grew 
impatient at last, said she was tired, had a 
headache, and besides, wanted some things for 
the house. There was no uso in trying to work 
with that pain in her temples. She must have 
fresh air. 

Sterling offered to go out with her, but she 
put him off, having so many places to call at, 
which would tire him to death. So Constance 
went out alone, and, for the first time in her 
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life, tasted the pleasure of shopping with plenty < 
of money in her pocket. .One advantage she 
had undoubtedly received from Sterling's com- > 
panionship, which stood her in good stead now. j 
Her quick intellect had seized upon his artistic j 
taste, and, if a little brilliant in her choice of > 
colors, she was saved from all possibility of a 
vulgar selection. 

Constance went out alone; but on her way 
home she met Church. The whole thing seemed 
accidental—but few chance events ever fell into 
that man’s life. He had foreseen that she would 
be in haste to spend her money, and so lay in 
wait for her, trusting to his own personal in¬ 
fluence much more certainly than to her father’s 
reluctant promises. 

Did this man love the woman he was snareing 
with generous gifts and subtle flattery? I can¬ 
not answer. At the bottom even of a depraved 
heart there may be some pure out gush of feel¬ 
ing, which to us would seem impossible, just as 
water from a crystaline spring may run through 
a tangle of poisonous plants, and ju3t keep the 
bright sweetness with which it left the living 
rock; but it must be a keen searcher of human 
motives who can decide that the feelings of a 
man are untainted when his actions are evil 
continually. For my part, I doubt if Church 
would ever have thought of this young creature 
if she had not been necessary to his grasping 
avarice; and if it had not‘been his invariable 
policy to hold all his instruments under some 
sort of personal control. On the other hand, \ 
her beauty, and a certain free grace of manner, 1 
which sometimes shocked Sterling, had a strong J 
fascination for the man of hard, coarse fibre, to \ 
whom genuine refinement must have'been a re- < 
preach. At any. rate, Church met Constance in J 
her walk home, and it was dark before sho hur- < 
ried up the stairs, afraid to meet her father i 
while so many exciting thoughts were unfitting s 
her for his scrutiny. s 

Constance need not have been anxious—Hud- S 
eon was from home. Seized with a sudden panic \ 
of remorse, lie had wandered in the streets \ 
awhile, and when tired out with walking, stop- i 
ped in a remote court, not altogether unlike his l 
own neighborhood, and entered a little two- \ 
Btory house, with which he seemed to be fami- < 
liar, for he mounted the frail stairs at once, and \ 
knocked at the door of an upper room as if quite \ 
at home there. \ 

A cry of surprise or delight reached him s 
through the ill-fitting door. Directly it was > 
opened, and a young girl stosd on the threshold > 
holding some ncedic-work in one hand, while « 
she held out the other with a gesture of wel- \ 


come, which might have warmed the heart of 
any man. 

“Arc you glad to see me, Clara?'’ lie said, in 
a voice so sweet and gentle, that you would not 
have recognized him as the same man who had 
just parted with Church. 

“When did you come here that I was not 
glad?” answered the girl, with a slow% sweet 
smile, full of tenderness. “Dear, dear father, 

| what happiness can I know like that of having 
^ you with me?” 

Hudson stooped down and kissed her with a 
tenderness Constance had never experienced; 
then she made haste to w elcome him. Her Bos¬ 
ton rocking-chair, with a cushion in it mado 
from pieces of gay silk, was dravtfn toward 
him; a single rose, that stood in an old-fashioned 
wine-glass on the table, was drawn into sight; 
two or three locks were rearranged, and then 
Clara sat down with a deep-drawn sigh, so full 
of delight, that Hudson recognized it with an¬ 
other sigh, so deep and painful, that hers ended 
in a faint sob. 

“W’hat is it that troubles you, father?” she 
said, moving a low stool close to his feet, and 
sitting down upon it as a little child might have 
done. “If it is anything I have done!” 

“My poor child! Anything you have done? 
You who givo mo nothing but happiness, how¬ 
ever badly I may*deserve it. No, no! It is 
because I have made my own sorrow’s that they 
are so hard to endure.” 

“If I could only bear them for you. Indeed, 
indeed, I would, father!” 

“I know it—I know it, poor child; but as we 
sow so shall we reap; and I have made a thorny 
harvest for myself. There, there, turn your 
eyes away, nothing very terrible has happened. 
Now tell me, Clara, how you get along?” 

“Oh, nicely! Since you paid up the rent, and 
got in my stock of coal, there has been no room 
for trouble.” 

“But are you not lonesome, Clara?” 

“Not much—one hasn’t time for that. There 
is lots of company in hard work.” 

“I think you are cheating now,” said Hudson, 
observing that a mist of tears stole over her eyes 
in spite of the smile she wore. “This must be 
a lonely life.” 

“Not if you could be at home more, father!” 

“It may chance—it may happen I can be at 
home with you altogether.” 

The girl sprung up with a burst of joy and 
flung her arms about his neck. 

“Oh, father!” 

“Will it make you happy, Clara?” 

“Happy? Oh! so happy!” 
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“Well, child, God may so arrange it for 
us.” 

“ I will pray for it every night of my life, and 
so must you, father.” 

“I—I pray? But, of course—why not? Though 
the prayers of children, you know, are most 
powerful.” 

“How good you are, father!” 

“Am I? Well, never mind, you must always 
be good, Clara, It is my great comfort that no 
evil has reached you.” 

“How could it, father? She took such sweet 
care of me always; and now that I am left 
alone—that is, almost alone—she seems to be 
more with me than ever.” 

Hudson shook his head, and bending his eyes 
sadly upon her, murmured something about 
wishing that he could think so; and Clara saw 
that his eyes filled with a gloomy moisture. 

“You might think so, if you could understand 
how safe and protected I feel,” she said, press¬ 
ing his hand to her cheek and lips. “Sometimes 
I almost hear her voice again as she prayed 
for you—as she begged to see you.” 

Hudson started and shrunk together in his 
chair, as if some one had struck him a sudden 
blow. 

“You did not tell mo of this, Clara?” 

“Didn’t I? Well, I suppose it was because 
you had more trouble than you could bear, when 
you came home and found the room so empty. 


But I do not think you ever knew how much 
she loved you, father.” 

Hudson covered his face with his hands. His 
shoulders began to heave; and then he fell into 
a shaking fit, w f hich frightened the girl till she 
entreated him to be still, and made a trembling 
effort to soothe him with her kisses. 

“Don’t, don’t! It would make her feel so 
badly if she knew it. For her sake, try and 
bear up. I was so wrong to say a word about it.” 

“No,” answered the man, conquering himself 
and speaking with infinite tenderness. “Iam 
glad to know if only—onty ” 

“I understand, dear father; I understand, 
and never will again. There, you are almost 
smiling. Shall I get you a nice cup of tea, and 
anything you like best? Does that mean yes? 
Oh! how pleasant it is!” 

She started up and w r ould have filled the little 
tin tea-kettle, but Hudson stopped her, declare 
ing that he could not drink a mouthful of any¬ 
thing, and must go in a few minutes, because be 
had so many things to attend to. So Clara set¬ 
tled down by his feet again, and glorified tho 
man in her heart, as only one woman had ever 
worshiped him before. In some sort, Hudson 
deserved much that she felt for him; for in that 
room, with those eyes upon him, he was almost 
a good man. In the other place—no matter, 
we all know what lie was there.” 

(to he continued.) 


THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 

IT HARRIET E. BENEDICT. 


Uvdxr tho Southern sunshine, 

Over tho arure main, 

Lieth the land I cherish— 

My beautiful native Spain! 

Where tho winds o'er the shining waters 
Blow, laden with rich perfume, 

And tho almond’s fragrant clusters 
Are dropping their crimson bloom. 

Where the purple grapes are gleaming 
Through the cmemM-gleam of the vines; 
Where the rose's Mush is deeper, 

And the moon more brightly shines; 
Where bright-winged birds are glancing 
Through groves of the orange-tree; 

There was never a lund so lovely, 

A a the country beyond the sea. 

Long havo I wandered, singing 
Tho songs that my childhood hoard, 
'Neath the cool, dark leaves of tho olive, 

By the winds of the Summer stirred; 
Mingled with flow of tho waters, 

Murmured by echoes again; 

Songs of our Southern story— 

Songs of passion and pain. 


And strangers linger and listed, 

But, all! they can never know, 

'Neath the flowing tide of tho music, 
The depth of its fervor and woe. 

I sing, aud they listen and linger, 

But they never can understand 
Tho soul of tho Southern singer, 

In this colder Northern landv 

My heart for my home » pining, 

As I wander day by day; 

From the careless glance of the stranger 
It wearily turns away; 

Yet, ere my work i» ended. 

Ere the last sad song is o’er, 

And tho hand of the Southern singer 
Shall strike on his Into no more, 

£ome bark, white*wingod, shall waft mo 
Over the azure main. 

To the country of song nnd sunshine— 
My beautiful native Spain! 

Where the Southern stars shall glisten, 
And the Southern winds shall sigh, 
O'er the grave of the wandering singer, 
Gone homo to his land to die. 
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“No, mother, let me go; ’tis too bad for Liz¬ 
zie, it is, indeed!” 

Mrs. Graham looked up from the velvet robe 
she was trimming, with an anxious expression 
on her wan and faded face. 

“’Tis bad, I know,” she replied, shuddering 
slightly as she heard the sleet tinkling against 
the window; “but I thought Miss Derwent might 
pay Lizzie—and you know, Tom, we must have 
the money to-night; and besides, child, how 
'could you ever get along on the ice?” 

The boy looked down at his deformed feet, 
and the tears rushed to his eyes. 

“Oh, mother!” he sobbed; but Lizzie’s kisses 
silenced him. 

“There, you dear, brave little brother,” she 
said, kissing him again and again, “don’t fret 
about me, I can run up there ever so soon; but 
it pleases me to see you so careful of me. 1 will 
take the will for the deed this time, Tom, dar¬ 
ling.” 

She put on her shawl, and her scarlet hood— 
a simple, woolen thing, that she had knit at odd 
moments; yet. how its vivid hues brought out her 
creamy, clear-cut face. A sweet face it was, full 
of truth, and trust, and tenderness. Little Tom 
watched her with fond pride. 

% “Oh, sis!” he said, “you are so beautiful—ten 
times handsomer than any of the fine ladies I 
see on the street. You remind me of the princess 
my book tells about.” 

Lizzie laughed gayly. 

“Poor, little Tom!” she said, patting his 
cheek. “Well, I’m glad some one admires me. 
But let me have the dress, mother—how hand¬ 
some it is. Won’t Miss Derwent glitter to¬ 
night?” 

Mrs. Graham finished and folded the robe— 
wine-colored velvet it was, radiant with bugles 
and laces. 

“Don’t tumble it, Lizzie,” she said, “or Miss 
Derwent will be sure to find fault—she’s so par¬ 
ticular; and ask her to send me the money—we 
must have some coal, and a little tea, Lizzie; 
and yon might get a sausage for Tom.” 

“Yes, mother; and 111 be back as soon as I 
can. Good-by.” 

She took the bundle in her arms, and tripped 
lightly down the creaking stairs. Tom went to 


tho window, and looked down to see her cross 
the street. 

“Poor sis!” he sighed, “she has to work so 
hard, and she’s / so good and beautiful. Is it 
true, mother, what I read in my books about 
fine gentlemen coming to help poor people like 
us? Will some grand prince come and marry 
Lizzie by-and-by?” 

“I’m afraid not, Tom,” site replied. “Such 
things rarely ever happen in real life.” 

But while she spoke, a faint smile glimmered 
i over her faded face; the last hopes of her wan- 

! ing life were centered in Lizzie’s future. 

“Yes, they do, mother,” Tom maintained, 
< stoutly; “my book doesn’t tell stories. Lizzie 
| will find her prince by-and-by.” 
j In the meantime Lizzie made her way, over 
{the icy pavements, in the direction of the Dcr- 
) went mansion. The wind and sleet beat her 
; back, and almost took away her breath; but she 
\ hurried on bravely, her checks all aglow, and 
Uier fingers tingling with cold. When she 
< reached the granite steps,’she found the lofty 
1 mansion in a blaze of splendor. Mrs. Derwent 
j gave a grand party that night, and her dear five 
\ hundred friends were invited, 
s “Give mo the bundle, and let me run up; my 
l young lady’s in a fine passion because you’ve 
> kept her waiting so long. She ought to have 
been dressed an hour ago. Why didn't you 
come sooner?” said the maid, as she let her in. 

“I came the moment the dress was finished, 
say so to Miss Derwent ; and ask her to send me 
the pay for making.” 

The girl laughed. 

“I dare not, indeed,” she said. “I should 
lose my place if I carried such a message to 
^ Miss Derwent. She’s very much excited now; 
> you'll have to call another time.” 

\ “That won’t do. I must have the money to- 
| night.” 

\ “Then you must come up and ask for It.” 

“I will!” 

s And, as good as her word, she followed, 
\ passed the grand reception-rooms, up the broad 
\ stairway, to the very door ©f the young heiress’ 

' dressing-room. A young man, buttoned to the 
j throat in a heavy overcoat, who had been an 
» unobserved listener to this little conversation 
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between Lizzie and the maid, followed also, liis j 
keen gray eyes flashing with amused interest. 

Miss Derwent sat in the center of her cham¬ 
ber, wrapped in an elegant cashmere gown, her 
magnificent hair, and the coronet of jewels on 
her brow, giving her the mien and air of an 
empress. But her handsome face was distorted 
by impatient anger. 

“Hasn’t the dress come yet, Lucille?” she 
cried, as the girl entered. “You’ll have to send 
for it, and apologize to the company, for I will 
not be disappointed.” 

“You shall not, my lady—here it is!” 

She snatched the package eagerly, and began 
to tear off the wrapping. 

“To think that I must be kept waiting in this 
manner,” she continued. “I won’t put up with 
it—they shan’t have another stitch of my work.” 

“My mother finished the dress as soon as she 
could,” Lizzie said, advancing to the door of the 
dressing-room. “You know you only sent it on 
Wednesday; my mother had to work day and 
night to get it done as soon as she did—and 
she’s siek, too.” , 

“I can’t help that, I’m not to be kept waiting. 
Here, Lucille, assist me now—doesn’t the dress 
look superbly? I told mamma how it would 
make up. What shall I w*car? Let me sec— 
that Valeneienncs collar, and the diamond— 
where is it? ’ 

The maid raised the lid of a mother-of-pearl 
casket that stopd upon the dressing-case, dis¬ 
closing a brooch of rare device, set w ith a single 
diamond of such magnificent size and splendor, 
that the whole room seemed ablaze with daz- 


splendid jewel. Its lustre caught her attention, 
and, looking down upoti it, a swift thought shot 
through her mind. Was it just that Isabel Der¬ 
went should have so much, and she so little? 
What untold joy and comfort the value of that, 
one bauble would bring to her poor mother and^ 
little Tom! But then came the old command, 
which had been taught her at Sabbath-school, 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods,’' 

\ and she put the foolish thought from her mind. 
Miss Derwent turned upon her red with anger. 

“Didn’t I tell you not to trouble me to-night? 
“I’m too late now’. Put her out, Lucille, and 
dress me at once, or I will discharge you this 
instant.” 

Lucille caught up the velvet robe, and Lizzie 
turned away in despair. Descending the stairs, 
the wearer of the heavy overcoat confronted her. 

“Excuse me—but may I ask if Miss Derwent 
paid you?” he said, abruptly. 

Lizzie’s eyes were dim with tears of disap¬ 
pointment; but she flashed an amused glance at 
| this queer fellow’s bearded face, and then an- 
| swered candidly, 

[ # “No, sir, she did not.” 

j He stood silent a moment, still barring her 
I way; then he drew out his pocket-book, which 
! was like his coat, very heavy. 

“Little girl,” ho said, hesitatingly, “will you 

< let me pay Miss Derwent’s bill?” 

| But Lizzie shot by him like an arrow*, her 
> heart was too proud to accept his offer. He 

< looked after her, as she disappeared down the 
long hall, with a half sigh. 

\ “Poor little thing!” lie murmured; “andwh^t 


zling reflections. Miss Derwent's fine eyes 
flashed with triumph and gratification. 

“That’s it, Lucille,” she said, “nothing could 
be more elegant than that splendid Bolitaire. 
Come, now, dress mo quickly.” 

The girl stopped forward to close the door, but 
Lizzie put her aside. 

“Miss Derwent,” she said, “one moment, if 
you please; let ine have the money you owe my 
mother. I would not ask for it if we were not 
in such urgent need.” 

Miss Derwent made an impatient gesture. 
“Lucille, will you close the door and dress me, 
or am I to bo kept wailing all night? I will 
send the money to-morrow’—don’t trouble mo 
now.” 

“But we have neither food or fuel in the 
house, and my mother is ill—don’t refuse me, 
M iss Derwent."’ 

Lizzie pressed in as she made this appeal, 
and stood beside tlio dressing-case, her hand 
resting upon the casket that contained the 


J a face she has—it reminds mo of Raphael’s Ma- 
\ donna. And Bello Derw ent, with her thousands, 
; ; couldn’t find a few pennies to pay her! I’ll not 
forget that.” 

Lizzie ran on until she reached the street, 
and felt the sharp sting of the icc against her 
; face. Then she thought of her mother and 
; little Tom. How could she go back to them 
with nothing? She stopped, looking back at 
the blazing windows, and half regretting that 
; she did not accept of the gentleman’s kindness. 
What would become of them all that dreary 
: night, w ithout food or fuel, and poor Tom so 
hungry for his sausage? She stood quite still 
for a moment or two in deep thought; then she 
crossed over to a lamp, and drawing a slender 
gold chain from her bosom, examined it closely. 
Years before, when she was a wee girl, with 
violet eyes, and flossy curls, her father gave it 
; t j her as a birth-day gift, arid the tiny locket, 
| suspended from it, contained his miniature. Ho 
} w’as dead, and it was very hard to part from 
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this precious memento—the very thought of it 
made her sob outright. But she could not let 
her sick mother sit in that chill room>all night 
without the cup of tea she had craved all day. 
And poor, little Tom, his wan, hungry little 
face seemed to rise before her eyes! It was the 
only treasure she possessed on earth—but it; 
must go. She removed it from her neok, and 
started off at a rapid pace, clutching it in her 
hand. She would sell it, but her mother and 
Tom should never know; and by-and-by, maybe, 
she might raise money to redeem it 

She paused, flushed and breathless, at the 
door of a fashionable jewelry store. The win¬ 
dows were radiant with precious gems, and 
everything looked so bright and wonderful, that 
the poor little girl was half afraid to go in. 
She leaned against the window-sill striving to 
recover her courage, when a heavy hand was 
laid upon her arm. 

“Not so fast, my pretty bird!” said a gruff 
voice; “you must come with me.” 

Lizzie turned in indignant surprise, and ma^le 
an effort to shake off his grasp, but he held her 
fast. 

“I arrest you, Lizzie Graham,” he said, “in 
the name of the law.” 

“Arrest me—and for what, pray?” 

“For stealing Jliss Derwent’s diamond!” 

The trial at the magistrate’s office was brief— 
the evidence conclusive. Of course, the girl 
was guilty. Did not Miss Derwent herself ob¬ 
serve her standing by the dressing-case, with 
her hand on the casket that contained the jewel 
— and five minutes later the diamond was gone. 
And, to clinch the evidence, the officers sent 
in pursuit of her, found her lurking round a 
jewelry store, waiting to sell the diamond, of 
course. There was no mistake about the mat¬ 
ter! So Lizzie Graham was committed to the 
county prison to await further trial. A con¬ 
siderable crowd folloifred her, though the storm 
was severe; and as the grated door was about 
to shut her in, looking from one face to another 
with a vain hope of help, she recognized the 
young man who had proffered her a kindness a 
few moments before. She made a gesture, and 
he was at her side in an instant. 

“ Stop,” he commanded, “ let her speak to me.” 

And the warden obeyed, for Dick Renshawe 
was the first man in the city. 

“Poor mother, and little Tom,” she said, her 
lips quivering. “If you would only send them 
word—they will be so uneasy.” 

**I will. Where do they live?” 

She named the afreet. Then ho stooped, and 
laid hio hand on her head. 

Von. LIU.—20 


“Little girl, what can I do for you? You are 
not guilty of this charge.” 

Her tearful eyes brightened. 

“Don’t trouble about that, sir,” she said, 
quietly. “God will clear me!” 

Through all the weary days that intervened 
before the trial, Dick Renshawe worked and 
waited. Never was a man’s soul so full of his 
work. Day and night the girl’s white face, and 
dove eyes were before him. Ho engaged the 
most eminent counsel for the case—but every 
one told him it was useless. Of course, the girl 
would be found guilty—was guilty. What she 
had done with the jewel was the only question. 

On the day before the trial he went to see 
Miss Derwent herself. She came down readily 
enough, but with a look of resentment in her 
fine eyes, for Mr. Renshawe was an old admirer 
of hers, and he had been rather negleetftil of 
late. But, unconscious or careless of all this, 
the young man plunged into his business at 
once. 

“Miss Derwent, Lizzie Graham will be con¬ 
victed to-morrow ?” he said. 

Miss Derwent raised her brows in well-bred 
surprise. 

“So I supposed, Mr. Renshawe!” 

“You believe her guilty?” 

“Ido!” • 

He rose to depart. 

“And you intend to send her to thq State’s 
prison?” 

“The law will send her there.” 

“Good-morning, Miss Derwent!” 

“Good-morning, Mr, Renshawe!” 

And they had been almost lovers! Dick went 
to consult with his counsel, and Miss Derwent, 
cut to the very quick, dispatched a message to 
Count Gervais to attend her to the opera that 
night. At a late hour Dick Renshawe dropped 
in, hoping that the music might soothe his ex¬ 
cited nerves. His interest in the impending 
trial was amounting to a madness. Ho chanced 
into the box just opposite Miss Derwent’s. She 
was looking her best, as she always did, when 
she wore the wine-colored velvet; and when she 
arose to depart, the young man, more from habit 
than anything else, raised his glass to inspect 
her. A gleam of light almost blinded him—a 
glowing star, as it were, in the folds of her 
sweeping train. He started to his feet with a 
suppressed cry. The next instant he was at. 
her eide, disengaging the diamond from its 
hiding-place. 

“ Look here, Miss Derwent,” he cried, holding 
it before her astonished eyes; “see your dia- 
mond; and you have carried it in your robe all 
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this time, while that poor child has been lying 
in prison. Oh! shame, shame!” 

“Mr. Renshawe, I am sorry,” she began; but 
he was gone before she had finished her sen¬ 
tence. 

Lizzie Graham, sitting all alone in her gloomy 
cell, riding her Bible by the dim light of the 
prison-lamp, heard the heavy door swing open, 
and swift steps ring down the corridor. She 
looked up in wondering alarm. Dick Renshawe 
stood before her, his bearded face as happy and 
tremulous as a woman’s. 

“Little girl,” he said, “I offered to do you a 
kindness once, and you refused to accept it. I 
come to give you your freedom now—you are 
clear. Miss Derwent has found her diamond, 
stuck in the velvet robe she wore that night.” 

Lizzie smiled, and then her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“I knew that God would clear me,” she whis¬ 
pered, softly. 

Three months later, when the skies were blue, 
and the fields green, and all the hedges white 
and sweet with hawthorn bloom, Lizzie ami her 
mother, and little Tom, were all down at a little 
sea-side cottage—not a fashionable resort, but 
a quiet, happy little place that Mr. Renshawe 
had selected for its rural beauty. Mrs. Gra¬ 


ham’s health was failing, and Tom needed 
country air, he said. So they were all down 
there. Lizzie had been out all the afternoon, 
gathering strawberries, and came home at sun¬ 
set, her lips and fingers dyed rosy-red, and her 
eyes bright with joy. Dick met her on the lawn, 
with his fishing-tackle across his shoulders. He 
threw it down, and took the basket from her arm. 
They walked on silently for a moment or two, 
then he came to a sudden halt. 

“ Lizzie,” he began, abruptly, his voice broken 
and tremulous, “I might ns well speak now as 
any time. I’ve been all over the world, and 
known scores of fine women, but I never knew 
what love was until 1 saw your face. Will you 
be my wife, Lizzie?” 

Lizzie looked up at the summer heavens, 
where the stars were coming out, and breathed 
her answer like a prayOr. 

“I will, Mr. Renshawe!” 

That night she told her mother, and the 
widow’s wan face seemed to regain a measure 
of its lost youth; and little Tom, listening, and 
comprehending, clapped his hands with de¬ 
light. 

• “ Didn’t I tell you so, mother,” he said, “ didn't 
I tell you that Lizzie’s Prince would turn up 
by-and-by?” 


MAUD. 

BY ZELIA OEETSUDK OBEY. 


Wmnut are yon going, sweet Mand, to-night? 

The night-dew shines iu your raven hair; 

The bright stare shine with a warning light. 

And softly whisper, “ Boware! Beware I” 

You startle the bird in his green retreat; 

It faintly warbles a broken song; 

Sweet flowers are crushed by your dainty feet, 

As you haute through the scented woods along. 
What is It, sweet Maud? Your lips are palo, 
Your hand is pressed to your throbbing heart; 
The moon shines clear on the dewy vale; 

You cannot see, for the tear-drops start 
Now the moon is hid by a folded cloud; 

You cling to the fragrant vines in fear; 

You tremblingly speak a name alond; 

Now I know, sweet Maud, why you are hore. 
Oh, Maud! what would the old man say, 

Who Ls sleeping now in quiet rest, 

If be knew Hint his bird had flown away— 
Away from the happy, cherished nest? 

How tenderly did he speak the worst, 

With many a pleading, warning word; 

He knew ’twas a serpent-heart at first. 

That charmed his little singing-bird. 

Go back, sweet Maud 1 it Is not too'late; 

The store speak warningly—beware! 

Or the love that you seek will turn to hate— 

Thy life be as dark as thy raven hair! 


The moon shines out from the folded cloud. 
And lights up the shadow-haunted shore; 

Again she speaks the name aloud, 

As she hears the dip of a distant oar. 

’Tia a wily heart with an angel face, 

That lightly springs to the fair, green land; 

That clasps that form in a fond embrace. 

And presses a kiss on the small, fair hand. 

Witli tearful eyes the maiden looks 
Yearningly on the dear'old home; 

A lather’s love, the singing brooks— 

Forgotten all, when Love says, “ Como !*’ 

Oh, Maud! sweet Maud! the stare will shino 
No longer warningly—beware ! 

On thy life’s page is one dark line— 

As dark as thy glossy, raven hair. 

Oh, Maud! what will the old man say, 

When he wakes from his tranquil rest, 

And finds that his bird has flown away— 

Away from its happy, sheltered uost? 

The sweet moon hides hersolf again; 

The small boat leaves in the dorknoas now; 

Like wild, sad tears fell drops ot rain 
On the erring maideu’s fair, white brow. 

With dust on Its drooping, folded wings, 

Iler angel sits on the haunted shore; 

And tenderly she sadly sings, 

M Sweet Maud, can I over watch thee more?” 
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TRAVELING-BAG. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —One yard, op one yard and a 
quarter of brown or gray Java canvas; three 
bunches of steel beads, medium size; buff, green, 
red, blue, purple, and black coarse embroidery 
6ilk, or saddler’s silk; a chamois skin, or soft oil¬ 
cloth, for lining; two button-moulds; two small 
eteel rings. (Cloth may be used instead of the 
canvas, when the latter cannot be procured.) 

Cut out of the Java canvas (which can be pro¬ 
cured in all the large cities) the outside of the 
bag, which is all in one piece, slightly narrowed 
toward the upper part, as may be seen in the 



design, the flap that folds over being a jon- 
tinuation of the main piece. From fifteen to 


\ eighteen inches broad, by thirty-six to forty-one 
inches long, including the flap, is a convenient 
size. In our design, we give the details of the 
embroidery. No. 2 is for the border, full size, 
the waved center to be done in buff, crossed 
with black; the side branches in all the other 
colors, observing to contrast them prettily, the 
dots represent the beads. No. 8, the design for 



the center, using all the colors, as in the border, 
three beads separating the upper and lower part 
of each group of stitches. The large dots are to 
be embroidered with the buff silk exclusively. 
Line the bag with the leather, the sides, of 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. 


course, being made of the canvas, or cloth, 
plain. Bind the whole all around with alpaca 
braid, or, what is better, some neatly cut strips 
of kid or morocco, which can easily be stitched 
on with the sewing-machine. Make the handle 
of canvas, (both sides,) interlined with leather, 


bound the same as sides. Fasten to the bag with 
the small steel rings. Cover the moulds with 
cloth; embroider a dot in the center, and two 
small loops of black elastio completes this ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty and useful sac de voyage as seen 
made up in design No. 1. 


SASH END IN COLORS. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 

In the front of the number we give a pattern, j scarlet, and the sprays and stars are worked 
printed in colors, of a Sash End for trimming j with scarlet cotton. This is the pattern of one: of 
the skirt of a child’s pious frock. The braid is i course, there should be two, each like the other. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. 

BT EMILY H. MAT. 



This Fichu is at present most fashionable 
over both high and low dresses. It is made in 
black and white net, either plain or figured. 


We give above an engraving of a Fichu of plain 
Brussels net, trimmed with two rows of Cluny 
lace as far as the waist, where one row tapers 
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PEN-WIPER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Some pieces of black, red, gray, 
and while cloth; three dozen email black bugles; 
half a bunch of small gold beads; quarter of a 


yard of gold braid; scraps of black velvet; a 
small composition doll’s-licad. 

Begin with the black cloth, and cut an oblong 
piece of a convenient size for the under-side of 
the Pen-Wiper; pink out the edges; then one of 
gray, one of red, each decreasing a trifle in 
size, pinking out the edges in the same way. 
Use the white cloth for the upper-sido, and em¬ 
broider it with the bugles and beads, as seen in 
the design, leaving the center space for the head. 
Take the doll’s-head, and carefully cut away all 
except the face; cut a small piece of stiff paper 
of a pointed shape, on it gum the black velvet, 
gum this on to the face; now sew the whole 
upon the white cloth piece, and ornament with 
the gold braid and beads. Fill in the opening, 
at the top of the head, wdth several circles of the 
different cloths, pinked out as before. If the 
doll’s-head cannot conveniently be procured, a 
painted face from a fashion-plate, pasted over a 
slightly raised piece of cardboard, will make an 
excellent substitute, ornamenting it in the same 
way as the above. 


NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE IIAIR. 
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TWO PATTERN8 FOR 8LIPPER8, ETC. 


• The frame consists of four pieces of wood, 
fourteen inches in length and four and a quar¬ 
ter inches high. No. 2 shows a portion of* the 
work in the original size. The letters a, b, e, d , 
show the gradual arrangement of a separate 
stripe; of these, four of the same shade are re¬ 
quired for a square. Our model contains six 
striped squares, in the square for which six 
shades of the cerise are selected, taking alter¬ 
nately the four lightest and the four darkest. 
The canvas should not be coarser than that 
shown in No. 2. The closer the stitches are 
worked into each other the better the effect. 
Each separate stripe is six stitches broad, in 
the middle of which (see 2 a) lay on the thread 
of the first color, and work twelve cross-stitches 
in a line over every two stitches. Cover the 
under cross-stitch line with a piece of cardboard 
measuring four stitches in breadth, which will 
be found very useful afterward in cutting the 
separate stripes, see (2 b.) Over this work four 
stitches high, according to the design, leaving 
two threads between, above, and underneath. 
Repeat a second layer six stitches high, in the 
same color, (see 2 c.) 2d shows a finished 
stripe, which must be afterward cut evenly 
along the middle. The three remaining stripes 
of the square are worked in the following colors, 


according to the directions, each square being 
all of the same shade. For the arrangement of 
the squares see No. 2. 



When all the squares are finished, they must 
be carefully cut according to the design, and 
the cardboard removed. Then steam the right 
side of the work over very hot water, which will 
blend the stripes. Cover the outside of the 
wooden frame crosswise with a broad webbing. 
Stitch a piece of linen over the opening, and 
place the slightly arched cushion over that. 
Trim the cushion all around with fringe. The 
corners may be ornamented with tassels or not, 
according to taste. No 1 represents the finished 
cushion and straps to render it portable. No. 
3 represents the frame of the foot-cushion. A 
bottle of warm water could be placed under¬ 
neath to keep the feet warm. 


TWO PATTERNS FOR SLIPPERS, ETC. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Work upon tolerably fine canvas in three 
colors forming a contrast. Work the little stars, 
consisting of eight stitches, with Berlin wool, 
in red, green, blue, lilac, or some bright color, 
beginning at the middle over four cross-stitches 
♦(square.) 

No. 1 shows the manner in which the separate 
reversed lines of stars are arranged; the spaces 



between are filled up with single stitches of 
black wool, and the little crosses are worked 
last with yellow silk. 

No. 2 gives the same stars arranged straight 
over each other, the middle points of which are 
filled up with black beads; the other spaces are 
filled up with black wool and slanting stitches 
in colored silk. 
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TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, ETC. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Braid, beads, silk cordon, or 
fine wire covered with Bilk. 

Before beginning the pattern, the beads and 
silk must be worked upon the straight line of 
braid. For this, two ends of Bilk, or wire 


covered with silk, must be fastened to one end 
of the braid; put a bead upon each, And make 
two loopings or double knots. When the knotted 
edge has been worked the length required, 
fasten it with silk in the form shown. 


DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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INSERTION IN CHAIN-STITCH AND POINT RCSSE. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. / benefit only a few publishers, to whom it would give oolo§- 

An Ixthinvtional Coptbioht. —This question, now at- 5 ^ fortunes, at the expense, ultimately, of the intelligence 
tracting so much attention, is very ably discussed by Henry \ of the people. Mr. Carey does not believe, that, in the long 
C. Carey, the well-known writer on political economy, in a [ evcn American authors would derive benefit from such 
series of letters, lately published by Hurd A Houghton of \ a copyright. We confess that wo incline to his opinions. 


New York. 

Mr. Carey remarks, in the outlet, that the question of i 


s The question is too extensive a one to discuss exhaustively 
in our limited space; but we are quite sure that an inter- 


international copyright is not generally approached from national copyright, from the action of well-known laws of 
tho true point of view. Formerly, an international' copy- trade > would concentrate most of the publishing, in a few 


right was advocated in the interests of authors. 


> years, at London, which, of course, would throw book- 


urged in tho interests of publishers, or, perhaps, to speak < mulliD S almost entirely into tho hands of English writers, 
more correctly, in the interests of publishers and authors j or els0 drive American authors to London to reside. Just 
combined. Sir. Carey contends that an international copy- \ a8 the publishers of Dublin and Edinbnrgh have been nearly 
right should be adopted, or rejected, 03 the interests of tho \ ^together eaten up by tho London ones, so, in tho event of 
l*eoplo at large may determine. In all countries, ho re- 5 an international copyright, will the publishers of the Unihxl 
minds the reader, copyright is the creature of statute laws. States, to a very great extent, be eaten up by the same e*r- 
No nation hus ever admitted the claim, lately set up by a D10ran ts. Tho tendency of modem times is to centraliza- 
few literary men and their booksellers, that an author has tion » aud an international copyright would centralize pul>- 
a right to levy a tax on tho community, at his own option, lining in tho largest market. This would soon take from 
for the privilege of reading liis works. This would be to American literature what little nationality it liar, and make 
b*:ld up a system of the iho.it frightful monopolies ever tbe rca(Jin £ for our people even more English in character 
known. It would establish an irrepealablo tax on know- tl,an at P res *nt. 

lod;t>. The interests of society cannot permit this. Hence far M *be wri ter of this articlo has, personally, auy 

in every country, copyrights, where they exist at all, exist P^uniary interests in this question, they are on tho side of 
only at. the sufTeranco of tho Legislature. A writer’s pro- aD international copyright. Make books dear, especially 
perty in tho production of his brains is, and ought to bo, 1Igbt literature, and more people than ever will take a 
recognized only so far as is consistent with tho public weal. ma gazine. "Wo have no doubt'that an international cojiy- 
Nor is society unjust. In Franco and England literature is right woulJ d °uble tho edition of “ retersou.” But we trust 
now a very lucrative pursuit: and even bore an author of thatwe look at *bia question in something of a higher spirit 
real merit (contrary to the popular impression) can earn as \ tban that of mero money-making. And wo cannot help 
much money, in tho average, as in any other profession. It j fo <?ling that an author, when ho comes to consider tho get- 
i* one thing to pay a writer fairly; it is another thing to j tin £ r icb as thechiof purpose of his abilities, proves recreant 
make him a millionaire. j to Ms lofty mission. For genius was not given to men to 

Now, if-a nation may limit a copyright to Its own citi- i ** bidden in a napkin. Got! sends a gifted soul into tbe 
zen?, quite ns much may it deny a copyright to foreigners. \ worltl for tho 8amo cml t,ult 1Ie “ends sunshine—in order 


Mr. Carey contends that tho real issue, in relation to an in- tbat Jt may benefit the race, 
ternational copyright is, whether the Amorican people shall - 

have cheap reading, or dear reading. They must have cheap To SKCtmE Muslin Dressks from being inflammable Is a 
reading, if they are to continue tho intelligent, active- vory easy nmttor * and »t is greatly to regretted Urnt tho 
minded people that they have ever been, and which they P roc <*ss is not bettor understood. Either of three substances — 
have become, in a very considerable degree, l>ccause 0 f phosphate of ammonia, tungstate of soda, or sulphate of ani- 
always having had cheap reading. Mark tho difference be- monia —<bo mixed in starch, and, at the cost of two cents 
tween America and England! It was only about oightcen a dre?8 ’ deaths from burned garments can be rendered im- 
moulbs ago that the copyrights on Scott’s novols expired in pogsibl0. Articles of apparel, subjected to those agents, can. 
Great Britain, and up to that time Scott's novels could only if tbcy burn at only Bm «ulder; and in no case can they 


bo had by the rich, became each novel cost seven dollars } blazo up in the sudden and terriblo manner in which so 
and a half. Here, for twenty year.?, thero has been an edi- 5 many accidents have occurred to the fair wearers of 

tion of Scott at twenty-five cents a novel. Tho consequence \ crinoline - Any druggist can supply the articles. 

is tlmt tens of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, \ - 

have been sold and read in America, for evory single thou- J Ix PaR18 *bey are wearing black Rashes, worn 


lx P arts they are wearing black Rashes, worn across tho 


saml sold and read in England. What is true of Scott, is b °‘ Iy ° f tho ‘ dress ’ from tl,e ri 6 ht “boulder to the left side, 
true of Buhvcr, Dickens, and others in fiction; of Tennyson \ and tbo ends ’ wll ich are very broad, and hang half-way down 
Byron, 'Wordsworth, Montgomery, and others'in poetry; of < tbo skirt ’ are ex Q ni sitely painted in body color. The design 
Milmau, Froudo, Merivale, Noander, Bunsen, Neibbur, Rnd \ ° f ° De 18 given: il was 11 bunch of primulas with green and 
others in history; of Brewster, Lyell, Wbewall, Darwin, < brown leaves, well grouped, and tho effect wjis most bcau- 
nnd others in science; in short, of a largo portion of the \ A block wood f n fan bad been painted in exactly tho 

host books in tho English language that represent modern WUno manner » ^ ♦bo same design to match. Any one who 
thought, modern imagination, or modern knowledge. A < J™ 11 * 8 flower8 nicely could do this, and they would be well 
young man with limited means, say a divinity, law, or \ repaid for tbeir trouble. 
medical student, can get together, hero, a library of standard _ ~ , 

l«>o)o for a comparatively email ram; whereas, in Emrlau.l i „ J,“, ° ’ TJ. , * J W,len • V " 0 

lm is quite incapable of doinj it. In the hooves of tho ' v tL L'ttT”’ 1116 f °"' or ‘hat know you are sending 

people here thero are plenty of hooks; in the houses of tho ; J “ _ 

English people very few > . T 

An , . , . A London newspaper says, that tho prettiest girls at tho 

An in»ernaUonal copyright, according to Mr. Caroy, would J court balls, in Paris, are the American ones. * 
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A Novel Style of arranging; the hair bat recently come 
into rogue, and will, we have no doubt, be adopted by those 
who have abundant tresses of natural growth. It is called 
the “Naiade Coiffure,” and is composed of a chignon of 
waved hair falling over the shoulders, apparently without 
any art in the arrangement, and terminating in ringlets. 
Aquatic plants, water-lilies, etc., are fastened among the 
loose waved hair. We givo, this month, several illustra¬ 
tions of new styles of wearing the hair. 

ScnscBipnoxs as© Letters, intended for “Peterson's 
Magazine,” should be addressed to Charles J. Peterson, No. 
006 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. We have no interest in 
any other magazine. Nor are we members of the hook- 
publishing firm of T. B. Peterson A Brothers, as many cor¬ 
respondents suppose. Attention to this notice will savo us, 
as well as correspondents, much trouble. 

The Wohew or Axjou, in France, nro famous Tor folding 
linen. In one of the hospitals is seen, hi a vast sheet, folded 
into a trough, twenty-four theep, formed of chemises. They 
are drinking, and are guarded by a night-dress in tho shape 
of a shepherd, nnd so on. Linen castles, wind-mills, and 
towers, are frequent works of those astonishingly dexterous 
linen-folders. 

It is 8till nr Time to get up clubs for “ Peterson.” See 
Prospectus on cover. Bock numbers from January, inclu¬ 
sive, can always be furnished. 

Another Capital Steel Exoravuto in this number. No 
other magazine approaches “ Peterson” in the beauty of its 
Illustrations. 

The Leaddco Dress-Makers are now commencing to sub¬ 
stitute chenille for jet trimmings. 

We Rexkw the Notice, so often given, that we do not 
undertake to return rejected articles. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vx 
Philada: T. B. rtterson dk Brothers. —This is one of that 
desirable series of the novels of Dickens, “The People's 
HIn*trate<l Edition,” which T. B. Peterson A Brothers have 
been, for some months, passing through tho press. It is 
printed in large typo, leaded, on handsome paper, and is ap¬ 
propriately bound, making altogether the neatest and most 
convenient edition in the market. To those who can afford 
It, this is a chance to get a really beautiful copy of Dickens 
for tho library, comparatively cheap, for each volume is 
furnished at a dollar and a half. Tho whole series will ho 
completed in nineteen volumes, of which fifteen have been 
already Issued. T. B. Peterson A Brothers publish other 
(fitions, at various prices. 

Comstock's Elocution. A New Edition, Enlarged. By 
Andrew Comstock , if. D. 1 rol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson dc Brothers. —This is a haudsomo volume of six 
hundred pages, illustrated with two hundrod nnd sixty-three 
engravings. Dr. Comstock, for a quarter of a century, was 
a teacher of elocution in Philadelphia, and in this work we 
have his system, by which he not ouly taught a graceful de¬ 
clamation, but also cpred stammering. Mr. Philip Lawrence 
.edits this new edition, and has addod a large collection of 
extracts, in prose and verso, for the reader. Tho engravings 
give the postures of the body, arms, head, shoulders, etc., 
etc., proper for various declamations. 

Mtrgarefs Engagement A Novel. 1 ©of, 8 ro. New 
York: Harper dk B rot hers . —A story of but moderate merit, 
republished from the London copy. A cheap edition. 


Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands , 
from 1848 to 1861. Edited by Arthur Helps. 1 ©of, 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. —This is Queen Victoria's 
second book. Like the first one, the “Memoirs of tho Prince 
Consort,” which was published last year, it is tho rocord of 
a singularly happy married life, we may add an exception- 
ably happy one for royalty. These pages increase our already 
high estimate of tho personal qualities both of the Queen 
and of her husband. The volume has two illustrations of 
Balmoral Castle, one taken from the south-east, and the other 
from the north-west. The book contains also on account of 
a visit to Ireland. 

The White Rose. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott dk Co .—The novels of this author 
are always full of movement. His “Interpreter” was a story 
of high merit. “Tho White Rose” is quite as good, though 
in a different way. Norah, the heroine, is a very spirited 
delineation. With tho exception, hero and there, of a little 
mawkish sentiment, tho book is far above the ordinary run 
of fictions. Wo particularly commend the typography and 
general appearonco of tho volume, which might Le imitated 
In other publications, we think, wdth advantage. We havo 
an Idea, however, that tho book was printed in England. 

A French Country Family. By Madame De Witt , nee 
Guizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock Craik. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper dk Brothers .—A charming picture of 
French domestic life. A great deal of nonsense is written 
in England, and even here, about the absence of a home life 
in Franco. To such absurd statements a book like this is 
the best refutation. The translation is by the author of 
“John Halifax.” Tho volume is very neatly, even hand¬ 
somely, printed and illustrated. 

The Great Exhibition , with Continental Sketches , Practical 
and Humorous. By If. P. Arnold. 1 vol n 1C mo. Neio 
York: Hurd dk Houghton .—This book is different from any 
one which European travelers havo lately given us. It is 
really a series of essays of various Jongtbs, each devoted to 
one special subject, and all written in a readable style, with 
a very considerable dogreo of humor. The observation of 
men and things, displayed by Mr. Arnold, is quite keen. The 
volumo is neatly printed. 

Brownlosos. By Mrs. Oliphanl. 1 vol., 8 rol N'W York: 
Harper dk Brothers.— Not so good as “ The Perpetual Curate,” 
“Salem Chapel,” or even “Mika Majoribanks,” by the same 
author, but still a better novel than is written by almost 
anybody else; for Mrs. Oliphant has few superiors, except 
George Eliot, Trollope, or Dickens; and Is raoro than the 
equal of most other living story-tellers. Tho present talc is 
quite a romantic one. Juck, Sara, and Pamela, are all 
graphically drawn. 

History of the United Netherlands. By J. T. Motley. 8 
ro., r cl. 4. New York: Harper tO lirdhcrs.—Tlic concluding 
volumo of this brilliant and eoufcientiotls history. In an 
age of polito skopticism, it is reassuring to find ono histo¬ 
rian, who holds tliat great moral laws undcrlio and control 
the universe. Tho work is one that will live. Tho volume 
is handsomely printed. 

My Sop's Wife. By the author of “ Caste." 1 rof^ 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers .—A very clover novel 
The characters are well drawn nnd skillfully contrasted, and 
the plot evolves Itself naturally, yet with continued interest. 
A tender strain of feeling runs through the story. The 
volumo is handsomely printed. 

One of the Family, hy the author of “ Carlyon's Year." 
1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper dc Brothers .—We liko this 
novel bettor than even “Carlyon's Year,” which we noticed 
in the February number. A cheap edition. 

ZanonL By Lord Lytton (Sir E Bulwa • Lytton.) 1 vol , 
12 “mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott dk CO. —Another volume of 
that noat, choap, and dosirable “Globe Edition of Bulwer.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Op Intermit to Everybody.— Since the advent of the Star 
Shuttle Sewing-Machine in the market, about one year ago, 
the manufacturers have sold about Fifteen Thousand, and 
such unprecedented testimonials of their intrinsic worth has 
prompted them to enlarge the machine, and otherwise im¬ 
prove it, that now the Star Shuttle Sewing-Machine stands 
without a rival. Mr. Wilson deserves great credit for assum¬ 
ing the responsibility in putting a Lock Stitch Shuttle 
Sewing-Machine in the market at such a very low price, in 
direct competition with all the first-class and high-priced 
machines. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers aro now publishing a cheap 
edition of Dickens’ novels, at twenty-five cents a novel, 
which is emphatically, as they call it, an edition far the mil¬ 
lion. It is advertised on our cover for this month. They 
are also publishing a cheap edition of the Waverley Novols, 
at the same price, viz., twenty-five cents a novel. The cata¬ 
logue of T. B. Peterson Sc Brothers embraces about six hun¬ 
dred different works, chiefly novels; and they furnish their 
catalogue gratis. Address, T. B. Peterson Sc Brothers, No. 
306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Economy. —The Methodist (New York city) says:— M It 
has been noted by the commercial papers, as of much im¬ 
portance to consumers, that two full cargoes of new teas 
have been purchased very low, and are offered to families 
nearly at cost. It will l>e well for families to secure a few 
brands of theso teas soon, as the Great American Tea Com¬ 
pany, 31 and 33 Vesey street, who hold them, ore selling 
immense quantities, and at cheap prices.” See the adver¬ 
tisement on our cover. 

Braiding and Embroidery Stamps.— The best made. All 
ladies engaged In business will do well to send for a few 
dozen of them, as they will be found to be very profitable. 
Thoso stamps have stood the test of years, and are all mode, 
ai represented, of copper, instead of wood. Price, $400 per 
dozen. Address, S. P. Borden, Massillon, Ohio. 

The Waverley Novels, complete, twenty-six In number, 
bound in paper, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of five 
dollars. Address, T. B. Peterson A Brothers, No. 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HORSEMANSHIP. —NO. IY. 

Holdinq tue Whip, etc. —As ahorse that requires punish¬ 
ment is unsuitable for a lady, she holds the whip butt up¬ 
ward, tho lash pointiug toward the flank. It is by no 
means essential that the whip (or right) hand should always 
hang down by her side; that hand ought always to be avail¬ 
able, to assist in InanAging the reins. 

Should it become nocossary to change the whip from the 
right hand, tho handle is passed butt upward into the other 
band, the lreh crossing the withers of tbe animal so that it 
cannot see tho whip, which some of the species aro ex¬ 
tremely clever at watching, and an inadvortent movement 
of it causing them to apprehend correction, a sudden and 
very uncontrollable dash forward may be the consequenco. 

Spurs should bo worn only by very experienced horse¬ 
women; their misuse has occasioned most serious accidents. 

An extraordinary transformation occurs in the action of 
many horses when their heads are turned toward homo, 
evou though the happy spot be miles distant. The animal 
that was going so lazily on his way out that you began to 
fear that he was ailing or off his feed, now begins to pull 
and step out of his own accord, work his ears, and in fact 
becomes a different creature. 

It is well, therefore, when your nag’s head is turned to¬ 
ward homo, to be careful how you let him get into his full 


< stride or gallop. The trot being a totally different pope 
\ from the gallop, the change of action into the latter will not 

< bo so easy from tbe trot as from the canter. 

| As your horse nears his stable you must be prepared lor 
? further little demonstrations of eagerness on his part; pro- 
i bably a succession of littlo shies will be made, merely to not 

< as excuses for a bolt forward or a spurt home. 

| Some animals thero are, too, very estimable in their way, 
| that travel remarkably well in company; but should they 

< l>e required to separate, and go different ways, either or both 
; will possibly become exceedingly troublesome, rearing, 
( backing, or plunging, fighting in every possible manner to 
5 get their own way and join their companion. 

< Of course an animal confirmed in such a habit to a vicious 
| extent, the common result of his being allowed to master 
j his rider, would never suit a lady; but she may expect to 
| encounter self-will of that kind in a very mild form, if 
| a good horsewoman and her steed good-tempered, she will 

< easily manage him; if nervous, she had better avoid sepa- 
| rating from her companion, where this fidgety tendency in 

her horse is known to exist. 

The sound of the voice, used in a gentle remonstrating 
mauner, has frequently a marvelous influence over an ex¬ 
cited horse, especially where he recognizes tho well-known 
accents of a kind and beloved mistress. To those who wish 
to commence ridiug, and some who have had a little prac¬ 
tice and are not above receiving instruction, a few lessons 
from a qualified riding-master are very useful. 

Ridino-Schools.—A riding-school is the fitting place to 
receive preliminary, indeed, nearly all riding-lessons, be¬ 
cause the master, occupying the center of the school, com¬ 
mands the ride, and having pupil and horse completely 
within reach of his observation, voice, and correction, can 
control every movement of either. 

Moreover, the necessity for the correct use of the hands as 
well os of balance at the repeated turnings occurring in so 
small a space, goes far toward impressing on tbe pupil a 
practical knowledge of these matters, so essential In riding. 

Should a riding-school not be available, a tract of soft 
; ground about tho sizo of the ordinary inclosed riding-schools 
] will, for tho reason Just mentioned, be found more desirable 
; for instruction than a straightforward course. 

No lady should venture to ride upon the road until she 
; has attained some skill as well as confidence in a school. 

She will then do well to secure the company, in her rides, of 
; some more practiced horse-woman, who can instruct her in 
! tho usagos of tho road, if she cannot command the escort of 
; a gentleman relative, or friend. 


THE GARDEN, ETC. 

Spring Flowers and how to Arrange Them.—T he prin- 
; clpal rule to bo observed in the arrangement of flowers is, 

; to place the blue next the orange, and the violet next the 
j yellow; whilst red and pink flowers are never seen to 
; greater advantage than when surrounded by verdure and by 
! white flowers; the latter may also be advantageously dis- 
; persed among groups formed of blue and orange, and of 
! violet and yellow flowers. 

Thero are pretty little spring flowers among the phloxes, 
low growing, and disposed to encroach on their neighbors:, 

: but brig\t and easily cultivated; and one of them Phlox 
frondosa, makes a nice bedding-out plant when allowed to 
fill up the bed, flowering profnscly, and for a long time. 

< Any mention of spring flowers would be incomplete with- 
\ out the violet; tho double blue certainly needs more care in 

< its culture than the single, bat the latter is quite as fragrant, 
J and seems to thrive best when left pretty much to Its own 
| devicos. Both this plant and the lily of the valley do not 
| object to the shelter of a wall or to the sunshine; a firir 

< plants of each may bo put in on the southern side of a wall. 
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where they will bloom early, and require little attention; 
bat the riolet seems to thrive at the roots of roses or Bhrota, 
and should be allowed to nestle securely there in all out-of- 
the-way corners. I am not writing a book of gardening 
advice. I know well that this plan of allowing one plant to 
grow at the root of another is utterly wrong in a real gar¬ 
dener’s idea; bnt there are many innocent heresies in the 
art, which give great pleasure, and which I, for one, prefer 
greatly to the orthodox routine. 

To return to the heresy with which I started—that some 
flowers may be occasionally allowed to bloom at the roots 
oi other plants—the snow-drop may be named as one which 
lias a peculiarly pleasing effect when thus placed. Among 
grass it leaves its foliage after the flowers are gone, which 
has an untidy appearance, as of coarse clumps of grass; 
but among groups of evergreens and shrubs, or at the roots 
of trees, snow-drops look well, and seem to enjoy the pro¬ 
tection thus afforded them. Primroses, too, have a pretty 
effect when planted near the stems of large trees, espe¬ 
cially if; owing to any irregularity of their growth, there 
are little nooks where they may nestle and look natural. 

It is not always easy to keep np a succession of flowers, 
even of the common sorts; but much may be done by never 
despising any flower because it is common, and by having 
those common things in greater number, and allowing them 
to grow to a larger size than a regular gardener will ap¬ 
prove of! The following plan for planting a garden seems 
to promise well in this respect; it is extracted from the 
Cottage Gardener, a work from which all amateur gardeners 
will derive much pleasure and instruction. The garden de¬ 
scribed is said to be a “grass garden,” much admired for 
being so constantly gay:— 

“Around every bed, at about three inches from the grass, 
there is a complete and thibk border of crocuses, of all 
colors mixed—the yellow begin in February, and the pur¬ 
ple and white continue till April, dosing over the yellow as 
'they wither; and a a the beds interlace each other, nothing 
can be more gay or beautiful than this bloom with a 
number of different hepaticas and early heaths in the beds. 
At about six inches within the crocus-hedge, and eight 
indies from each other, are planted double tulips, (chiefly 
Hex rubrorwn and double-yellow;) like the crocuses, sur¬ 
rounding every bed, and being, like them, only disturbed 
«very three or four years, they form thick clumps, with 
several flowers on each. Between each of these tulip-plants 
or clumps, and in the same line, are plants of anemones or 
hyacinths. These are to succeed the crocuses, and form, 
with a little help from purple primroses, etc., my April 
bloom. It is not quite so brilliant as my March and May 
bloom, but still is gay. As these fade, the tulip-bloom in 
May comes on, and as these close over the fading anemones 
■nri hyacinths, between them they seem tb form a perfect 
hedge of mingled scarlet and gold round every bed, of which 
the effect may really be termed gorgeous. There are, of 
course, within the beds a few May flowers to combine with 
them; and I consider this the most brilliant time. As these 
lade, all the June fibrous-rooted plants, beginning with 
early blue lupines, double-purple and double-white rockets, 
peach-leaved campanulas, (blue and white, double and 
•ingle.) with small purple Siberian lark-spurs, scarlet lych¬ 
nis, and all those beautiful, but now much-neglected ‘bor¬ 
der-flowers,’ come]into beauty; then roses of all colors, 
white lilies, etc., with annuals or stocks planted or sown 
near the edges, so as to grow over the vacant space left by 
the bulbous root-borders; then the autumnal, low-growing 
.phloxes, lobelias, and, even in the more distant beds, dah¬ 
lias, with annuls and hardy calceolarias, last till the frost 
nets in; and one feels that neatness is now all that can be 
■ought for till spring restores gayety and beauty once more.” 
. At the end of March, primroses, red, white, and yellow, 
corns in as successors to crocuses and snow-drops. April and 
May bring daffodils, narcisros, early heath, jonquils, wall¬ 


flowers, cowslips, and polyanthus—all common, bnt all 
sweet, all suggestive of spring, all fit for nosegays, and 
readily gathered; contrasting pleasantly in this with the 
tiny, low-growing flowers they have succeeded, to gather 
which required both time and patience, and sometimes left 
the fingers half frozen. These short-stemmed flowers, which 
can scarcely be put into water, look well in saucers of damp 
moss; but I have seen another pretty way of arranging them 
in a flower-basket, in imitation of a grass-plot with beds in 
it. The tin case with which these flower-baskets are lined 
is filled with damp sand; over this a piece of turf is laid, 
small holes being cut into it to allow of the flowers being 
stuck into the sand. Small bunches of violets, primroses, 
and snow-drops have a very pretty effect in this toy garden; 
crocuses do not suit so well, as the warmth of the room 
makes them expand too much; indeed, this tendency renders 
them unsulted for nosegays, although their lovely color and 
early blooming make it irresistible to bring them in-doors as 
ornaments to the drawing-room. 

Hyacinths, in water or -In pots, are certainly one oF onr 
spring pleasures, from the first watching the roots sprout¬ 
ing and the bud swelling up to the fall enjoyment of the 
beauty and fragrance of the flower. Out-of-doors there can¬ 
not be the same enjoyment of them; bnt a bed of common 
hyacinths, not too fine to be gathered, is a great addition to 
the stock of flowers for spring nosegays. Common ane¬ 
mones ought to be in profusion in the garden; the variety 
of their colors makes each patch of these pretty flowers like 
a mingled flower-bed, while the finer double-kinds and tbe 
ranunculus require more careful culture and separate beds. 
The so “wind-flowers,” as they are allied, flourish readily, 
and are pretty, from the Anemone hortensis down to tbe 
lovely little A. nemorowa at onr woods. This last species is 
sometimes cultivated as a double flower, and few things are 
prettier than its little white rosettes; bnt it is apt to die 
out, not being so hardy, I suppose, as the single native kind. 
This is one of our easily -transplanted wild flowers, and 
among grass, and at the roots of trees, it will flourish for 
years, showing its delicate white or pink-tinged flowers early 
in spring. 

! This endeavor to bring within onr garden the flowers of 
> the field or the wood is not always successful, though there 
i are somo which thrive well when thus transplanted into a 
! more artificial life. It is very delightful to sot out on a 
; bright spring day, basket and trowel in hand, on a plant- 
! gathering excursion; the places where wild primroses, ane- 
\ mones, woodsorrel, and foxgloves grow naturally are always 
! lovely—either woods, whose tender foliage is just beginning 
| to burst, or sunny banks under a hedgerow; and very beau- 
| tifnl it is to see the brown carpet of last year's leaves star- 
; red over with the snowy waxen spigia, May-flower, or trailing 
! arbutus. No thought, then, of the gardener's rule not to lift 
| flowers in full bloom; the larger and more profuse the 
! flowers, the more eager do we feel to get them up by the 
| root. In a wood among the half-decayed leaf-mould this is 
; an easy operation, but in a grassy bonk how often docs the 
| primroso tuft come up with half its fibres cut away, the pe- 
\ culiar perfume of the root telling at once the mischief it 
i has suffered. Somehow these little flowers do not seem to 
suffer from this transplanting, if kept moist and cool for a 
» day or so ‘ it is true, and “ pity ’tis, ’tis true,” they do not 
look so fair as in their own native haunts, but the desire to 
transplant them is irresistible. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

A Pack or Cards Buko Cut ant Number or Tncxs, to 
Till th* Top Card Instantly Without Looking at it.— 
This is an excellent trick, and never fails to create an im¬ 
mense amount of astonishment, bnt it cannot be performed 
without a great effort of the memory. The pack of cards 
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must be prepared beforehand, and, of course, must not be 
shuffled. The mode of preparation is oa follows: Sort all 
the suits into four heaps, which heaps must be placed in a 
certain order—say, 1st, diamonds; 2nd, clubs; 3rd, spades; 
4th, hearts. From the first heap you must take the king, 
from the second the eight, from the third the four, from the 
fourth the six. Then go to the first heap again, and, pro¬ 
ceeding as before, take the Jack, two, ten, seven; then the 
ace, five, three, nine; from the first heap again the queen; 
then, beginning with the second heap, take the king, from 
the second the eight, and so on precisely as before, until no 
more cards are left. As they are gathered they must be 
placed, one by one, face upward, in the left band. These 
proceedings having been taken, it will be found that all 
through there is a card of each suit following one another. 
It is necessary to learn by rote the following order of 
figures: 

King 8 4 6 

Jack 2 10 7 

Ace 6 «3 0 Queen. 

Theso must bo learned perfectly. The cards now being cut 
any number of times, you pick up the pack, and in doing so, 
glance at the bottom card, which you must contrive to do 
unnoticed. Suppose the bottom cord is the King of Dia¬ 
monds, you know instantly that the top card is the eight of 
dubs, because by the arrangement eight always follows a 
king, and a club always follows a diamond; therefore, the 
second card from the top is the six of spades. If you like 
you can go on naming the whole of tbe pack, throwing 
down tho card directly after you have named it. Tliis trick, 
properly performed, creates great amazement; and if the 
order of suits and numbers be properly committed to 
memory, it is impossible for you either to make a mistake, 
or to be detected. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

93* Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat been tested by a\ 
practical housekeeper. ? 

soups. ! 

Economical Soup .—Put into a saucepan a pound of pieces 5 
of stale bread, three large onions sliced, a small cabbage cut < 
fine, a carrot and turnip, and a small head of celery, (or the > 
remains of any cold vegetables,) a tablespoonful of salt, a < 
teaspoonful of pepper, a bunch of parsley, a sprig of mar- \ 
joram and thyme, a bay-leaf, und half a clove of garlic. Put j 
these into two quarts of any weak stock, (the liquor in 5 
which mutton has been boiled will do,) and let them boil ? 
for two hours; rub through a fine hair-sieve, add a pint of s 
new milk, boil up, and serve at once. > 

Rabbit Soup .—Cut one or two rabbits into joints; lay < 
them for an hour in cold water; dry and fry them in but- S 
ter till about half done, with four or five onions and a mid- < 
dling-slzed head of celery, cut small; add to this three quarts j 
of cold water, one pound of split peas, some pepper and salt; ? 
let it stew gently for four or five hours, then strain and \ 
servo it. ? 

Soup for an Invalid .—Cut in small pieces one pound of j 
beef, mntton, or part of both; boil it gently in two quarts > 
of water, take off tho scum, and when reduced to a pint, i 
•train it. Season with a little salt, and take a tcacupfal at > 
a time. - j 

FISH. < 

Bow to Treat the Sturgeon .—The meat of this tenant of the j 
deep waters partakes very much of the properties of veal, S 
both in flavor and appearance, and is of an insipid character, j 
unless it is treated with condiments so as to render it com- s 
mendablo to the palate of the gastronomist. When pur- j 
chased at the fishmonger's it should be cut into small fillets j 
about one inch in thickness, and those should be oovered over / 


on both Bides with a liberal supply of crumbs of bread, chop- 
pod parsley, lemon-rind, and an egg to cause the above to ad¬ 
here to the meat. Wrap the fillets in clean white writing- 
paper, which has been battered on the inside, and place 
them on a gridiron over a clear fire until they are well done. 
Serve them with a sauce of melted butter, caviare, and 
catchup, with salt to your taste. 

Lobster Tatties .—Make some puff-paste, and spread it on 
very deep patty-pans. Bake it empty. Having boiled well 
two or three fine lobsters, extract all the meat, and mince 
it very small, mixing it with the coral smoothly mashed, 
and some yolk of hard-boiled egg, grated. Season it with a 
little salt, some Cayenne, and some powdered mace or nut¬ 
meg, adding a little yellow lemon-rind, grated. Moisten the 
mixture well with cream, or fresh butter, or salad-oil. Put 
it info a stewpan, add a very little water, and let it stew till 
it just comes to a boil. Take it off the fire, and the patties 
being baked, remove them from the tin pans, place them on 
a large dish, and fill them np to the top with the mixture. 
Similar patties may be made of prawns or crabs. 

Lobster Rissoles .—Extract the meat of a boiled lobster; 
mince it as fine as possible; mix it with the coral pounded 
smooth, and some yolks of hard-boiled eggs, pounded also. 
Season It with Cayenne pepper, powdered mace, and a 
very little salt Make a batter of beaten egg, milk and 
flour. To each egg allow two large tablespoonfuls of milk, 
and a large tablespoonful of flour. Beat the batter well, 
and then mix the lobster with it gradually, till it is stiff 
enough to make into oval balls about the size of a large 
plum. Fry them in the best salad oil, and serve them up 
either warm or cold. Similar rissoles may be made of raw 
oysters, minced fine, or of boiled clams. Those should be 
fried in lard. 

7b Butter Crabs .—Pick the meat from two or three crabs, 
and put it in a saucepan with a quarter of a pound of but¬ 
ter, a spoonful of lemon-juice, three spoonfuls of gravy, with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg to the taste; give .a gentle boil, and 
serve up hot. 

MEATS. 


Cold Meat .—Mince any kind of cold meat, (but not too 
finely,) season with pepper and salt; mushrooms cut up 
small and mixed in are a great improvement. Boll so me 
macaroni till quite tender, drain it dry, and cut into pieces 
about half an inch in length. Make a paste not very rich; 
line a pie-dish or mould with it, ornamenting tho edge ac¬ 
cording to fancy; fill it with flour, and put it in the ovon to 
bake till the paste be done; then turn out the dry flour, 
(which will serve the same purpose again more than once,) 
and put a layer of the mince at the bottom, then a layer of 
macaroni, lightly covered with grated cheese, and repeat 
those layers till the dish or mould be full. Have some 
nicely seasoned thick gravy ready, and pour it hot into the 
dish; place it again in the oven, and let it remain just long 
enough to heat it well through, then turn it out with care. 
Cold fowl or veal done np in this way is very good, with 
bacon or bam mixed with it; cut into small strips of about 
an inch long. . 

Steamed Pools .—Fowls are better steamed than boiled, 
especially when there is no veal stock on hand to boil them 
in. When steamed, the Juices should bo saved by placing a 
pan under tbe strainer to catch all tho drips. Drawn-butter, 
plain or seasoned with parsley or celery, is the most com¬ 
mon sauce used for boiled fowls. Liver-sauce is g > ** 
when oyiters can be had, oyster-sauce is to bo pre err 


above all othera. ., - . 

Yorkshire Pudding with Roast Beef. Kve tablespoon 
of flour mixed with one of salt, one pint of mil , 
well-beaten egga. Butter a square pan, and put boshatter 
in it; sot it in tbe oven until it rises and is sligb y cru^d 
on the top; then place it under your beef roas n 6 
the fire, or in the oven, and baste it as you do your 
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To Boil Ommed-Beef .—Wash it thoroughly, and put into l 
a pot that will hold plenty of water. The water should be > 
hot; the same care is necessary in skimming it as for fresh \ 
meat. It is not too much to allow half an hour for every s 
pound of meat after it has begun to boil. The goodness of ? 
corned-beof depends much on its being boiled gently and \ 
long. If it is to be eaten cold, lay It, when boiled, into a coarse \ 
earthen dish or pan, and over it a piece of board the size of j 
the meat. Upon this put a clean stone, or a couple of'flat- j 
irons, or some other heavy weight. Salt meat is very much < 
improved by being pressed. 5 

Crumb-Pie. —Mince any cold meat very finely, season it to j 
taste, and pot it into a pie-dish; have some finely grated j 
bread-crumbs, with a little salt, pepper and nutmeg, and 5 
pour into the dish any nice gravy that may be at/hand; then j 
cover it over with a thick layer of the bread-crumbs, and \ 
put small* pieces of butter over the top. Place it in the ] 
oven till quite hot; and should the bread-crumbs ndt be < 
sufficiently brown, hold a salamander over them. \ 

Veal-Rolls. —Cut a few slices from a cold fillet of veal half j 
an inch thick; rub them over with egg; lay a thin slice of j 
fat bacon over each piece of veal; brush these with the egg, j 
and over this spread forcemeat thinly; roll up each piece < 
tightly, egg and broad-crumb them, and fry them a rich \ 
brown. Serve with mnshroom-sauce or brown gravy. Fry 1 
the roll from ten to fifteen minutes. \ 

Beef-Oakes .—>Ppund some beef that Is under-done with a \ 
little lot bacon or ham; season with pepper, salt, and a little j 
shalot; mix them well, and make into small cakes three \ 
inches long, and half as wide and thick; fry them a light j 
brown, and serve them in a good thick gravy. j 

VEGETABLES. j 

Stewed Odery. —Cut five or six fine roots of celery to the > 
length of the inside of the dish in which they are to be < 
served; free them from all the coarser leaves and from tho \ 
green tops; trim the root-ends neatly, and wash tho vege- < 
table in several waters, until it is as clean os possible; then \ 
either boil it tender with a little salt and a bit of fresh but- ! 
ter, the siase of a walnut, in just sufficient water to cover it ; 
quite; drain it well: arrange it in a very hot dish, and peur ! 
a thick bechamel or white sauce over it, or stew It in broth ; 
or common stock, and serve It with very rich-thickened ! 
espagnole, or brown gravy. It has a higher flavor when ; 
partially stewed in the sauce, after being drained thoroughly < 
from the broth. 

Vegetables and Sauces. —Potatoes are good with all meats. ! 
With fowls they are nicest mashed. Carrots, parsnips, tur¬ 
nips, greens and cabbages are eaten with boiled meat; and 
beets, peas and beans are appropriate to either boiled or ; 
roasted meat. Mashed turnip is good with roasted pork. ; 
Tomatoes are good with every kind of meat, but especially J 
so with roast. Apple-sauce with roast pork; cranberry-*; 
sauce with beef, fowls, veal and ham. Currant-jelly is used 
by many persons with roost mutton. Pickles are good with 
all roost meats, and capers or nasturtiums with boiled lamb ' 
or mutton. Horseradish and lemons are excellent with ; 
veal. 

Potatoes a la Creme. —Put into a saucepan about two ounces 
of butter, a dessertspoonful of flour, some parsley and scal¬ 
lions, (both chopped small,) salt and pepper; stir these up 
together, add a wine-glass of cream, and set it on the fire, 
stirring it continually until it bolls. Cut some boiled po- ; 
tatoes into slices, and pnt them into the saucepan with the 
mixture; boil all together, and serve them very hot, 

Horseradish-Sauce. —Scrape one or more sticks of horse¬ 
radish very fine; Indeed, to grate it is best. Have a good 
tsMespoonfol; put It in your sauce-tureen with a teaspoon- j 
fill of made mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, two tabic* poonfula i 
«f good vinegar, and three tablespoonflils of rich cream. i 
Thiojs an excellent and well-tried receipt ' 


DESSERTS. 

Spanish Cream.— Two tablespoonfuls of ground rice, the 
peel of a large lemon, grated, the yolks of two eggs, one 
pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of pounded sugar, one ounce 
of sweet-almonds, one ounce of preserved orange or citron. 
Beat the eggs well first, and, after mixing all the ingre¬ 
dients, except the almonds and preserved orange or citron; 
put them into a stewpan, and set it on a very slow fire, stir¬ 
ring the mixture* one way until it becomes thicker than 
costard. Then pour it into a glass dish, and ornament it 
with the almonds and citron cut into strips and slices. The 
almonds most, of course, bo blanched before thoy are placed 
on the cream. 

Buttered Orange-Juice—a Cold Dish.— Mix tho Juice of 
seven Seville oranges with four spoon Ails of roso-water, and 
add the whole to the yolks of eight and whites of four eggs, 
well beaten; then strain the liqaors to half a pound of sugar, 
pounded; stir it over a gentle fire, and when it begins to 
thicken put in about the size of a small walnut of butter; 
keep it over the fire a fow minutes longer, then pour it into 
a flat dish, and serve to eat cold. It may bo done In a china 
basin in a saucepan of boiling water, the top of which will 
Just receive the basin. 

Apple-Fritters.—Pare and core some fine large pippins, 
and cut them into ronnd slices. Soak them in wine, sugar 
and nntmeg for two or three hours. Blake a batter of four 
eggs and a tablespoonful of milk; thicken with enough flour, 
stirred in by degrees, to make a batter; mix it two or three 
hours before it Is wanted, that it may bo light. Heat some 
butter in a frying-pan; dip each slico of apple separately in 
the batter, and fry them brown; sift pounded sugar, and 
grate nutmeg over them. 

Cocoanut Cheese-Cakes. —Grate the cocoa-nut according 
to the quantity you wish to make, (on a fine grater,) weigh 
it, and odd the same quantity of butter, with two ounces of 
loaf-sugar, and the yolk of an egg to every ounce of the 
cocoa-nut; a large wineglassful of brandy, the same quan¬ 
tity of rose-water, and half a nutmeg. Line your pans with 
a rich puff-paste, fill them, grate a little sugar on the top of 
them, and bake in a quick ovon. 

Quaking-Pudding .—Well beat eight eggs, add to them the 
grated crumbs of a stale bread-roll, two spoonfuls of ground 
rice, a little nutmeg and orange-flower water. Mix it 
smoothly together with a quart of new milk. Pnt into a 
floured cloth, tie it rather loose, plunge it into boiling 
water, and boil It briskly for one hour. Servo with red or 
white wine-sauce. 

Staffordshire Pudding .—Line a shallow pie-dish with puff- 
paste, and put raspborry-Jam, about an inch in depth, over 
the bottom; beat tho yolks of four eggs and the white of one, 
to which add a quarter of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, and flavored with a little 
essence of almonds. Mix all well together; pour it upon 
the jam, and bake it. 

Gateau de Pommes. —Tako a few apples, boil them with as 
little water as possible, and make them Into apple-eance, 
then add a pound and a half of sugar and the Juice of a 
lemon; boil all together till quite firm, and put it into a 
mould. Garnish It with almonds stuck over it It will keep 
for many months if allowed to remain in the mould. 

Apple-Pudding .—Pare four or five large tart npf>lcs, grate 
them fine; then make the following custard, into which stir 
the grated apple:—Flour, four tablespoonfuls; one pint of 
milk, five eggs, and a little grated orango-peel. After you 
have these ingredients well mixed, pour them into your pud¬ 
ding-dish, and bake about one hour and a quarter. 

Arrow-Root Custard. —In winter, when eggs are very 
dear, take two tablespoonfuls of arrow-root, mixed in a tea¬ 
cup of cold milk; boil a quart of milk, boat up three eggs 
and mix In the arrow-root. Pour in the boiling milk, stir¬ 
ring tho eggs and arrow-root continually; put it in a pitcher, 
and boil it as above directed. 
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Apple-Pique .—Peel and stew some apples, but do not let 
them break. Place them in a glass dish half full of syrup, 
and put a piece of currant-jelly on the top of each apple. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fio. i.— Carriage Dress or Pixel-Colored Foulard. —The 
short sacque has wide sleeves, and is trimmed with a plait¬ 
ing of roso-colorcd ribbon edged with white. Small, black 
lace, Fancbon bonnet, ornamented with pink convolvulus. 

Fio. ii.—Housh Dress or Black Silk.—T he body has a 
coat basque at the back, and with the front of the dress is 
trimmed with white silk pipings and large drops. 

Fio. m.— House Dress or Light Green Foulard, made in 
the redingote style, and trimmed with dark-green silk braid 
and buttons. # 

Fio. it.—Walking Dress or Bismark Brow*, or or Emer¬ 
ald Green French Poplin. —Wo have seen this dress in both 
oolors, and in either it is very stylish. The redingoto and 
skirt ore of the same color and material, and trimmed with 
bands of silk. Hat to correspond. 

Fio. t. — House Dress or Lavender-Colored amt- —Skirt 
long and plain, corsage low, and long sleeves. The distin¬ 
guishing feature of this costume is the Marie Antoinette 
Fichn of black lace, trimmed with bows and pipings of 
lavender silk. 

Fio. vi.—Redingote Moixuto Dress or Geay Cashmere, 
ornamented with bands of gay Persian or Oriental trim¬ 
mings. 

Fio. vn.—R edinqote House Dress or Blue Summer Pop¬ 
lin, trimmed with bows of blue satin. 

General Remarks. —The new spring colors in silks are ; 
the Mettcmich green, and the Nora green; the former being 
a rich, full shade of green, with a little more yellow in it 
than the arsenic green, so popular and so becoming; and the 
Nora green is a very light shade, shot with white. Then 
there is the beautifhl Mermaid green, so lovely and so inde¬ 
scribable; but the two latter are only suitable for evening 
dresses. Cupucine or Nasturtium color is, of coarse, laid 
aside till cold weather again, as it is much too heavy for 
this season. Then there is a pale shade of pink, with a 
slight salmon tinge, called the “ Traincn pink this, too, is 
principally suitable for evening dress. But we hope wo ; 
shall no more see the same lining of any one color which 
has prevailed this winter; blonde and brunettes alike clad 
in Bismark brown of all shades, and except to the brunettes 
most unbecoming. In fact, there is nothing more absurd ; 
than to have one color a la mode; each lady ought to chooee 
herself the color that suits her, and stand to it. Blue and 
lilac would always be those of the fair, pink and green those 
of the chestnut, and maize and cherry-color those of the 
black haired. 

8hort Dresses must, of course, continue popular for street : 
wear, they are so exceedingly convenient, and if prettily 
made, so becoming and jaunty, especially to slight, youthful 
figures. Girls between twelve and sixteen years of age wear ; 
the simple short skirt; after sixteon tho regular costume, ; 
with two skirts, is adopted. 

Many house dresses are made with a bodice crossed slant- 
ways, and remaining open at tho top. These dresses are 1 
worn with chemisettes with embroidered plastrons, or lace 
ones, and trimmed round the neck to correspond. 

With very high bodices, often finished round tho top with 
a small, straight or vandyked collar of the same, white 
turned-down collars do not suit well; they are often re¬ 
placed by chemisettes trimmed round the top with a gath-!; 
ered trimming of lace or embroider. Lace is much more j 
becoming round the neck than thick lingerie, so that even \ 
the most simple paruree are edged with narrow lace. \ 

For the house, the trains ore still very long, and the skirt j 
is much fuller around the waist; the front is still plain, but ? 


tho gathers are more scattered around the hips, this, of 
course, obliges the dress to be less gored at tho top. The 
panniers, or frill pulls below the hips, will soon become 
fashionable, we think, for all dresses, os they have been the 
novelty in evening dresses. In fact, the French Empress is 
endeavoring to revive the Marie Antoinette style as much as 
possible; Marie Antoinette and LambaUe fichus or capes, 
Trainon pink, and Trainon hats; the panniers; aigrettes in 
the hair, etc., all testify to tho fact that we are gradually 
floating from our mock empire style to a mock Louis JTYI. 
style. For dancing, the pannier will give a curious, un¬ 
graceful, jolting expression to the figure, they present such 
a fullness over the hips. 

The Marie Antoinette Cape is one of the most becoming 
articles of Tiroes worn, as it gives a full appearance to the 
bust where it crosses in front, and by contrast makes tbs 
waist look smaller. 

SAh Bows are large, and the ends usually short and wide. 

Narrow Rupple 9 will be worn, and flounces, not quite half 
a yard deep, will also bo a fashionable trimming around the 
bottom of dresses. 

Sleeves will, probably, partake of the new fashion, parti¬ 
cularly for summer yroor, and will be made close to the arm 
as far as tho elbow, where they will be finished by a ruffle. 

Petticoats have much to do with the set and flow of a 
skirt, and so many reports are afloat concerning these im¬ 
portant items that wo feel bound to allude to the subject. 

With train skirts the cago or crinoline is now suppressed; 
either two muslin or fine twill petticoats are worn instead. 
These are made very plain In front, and very frill at the 
back, and are bordered with a deep flounce, which serves to 
prevent the train from falling In and clinging about the foef. 
The fashionable dress-makers now add a piece of very stiff 
muslin at the* top of the skirt, commencing at the hips. 
This forms a sort of bustle, as the very scant skirts, plain 
all round, were found to be generally unbecoming, and in 
consequence Fashion decrees a sort of shy attempt at hoops. 
The rosette of the sash now reaches considerably above the 
waist, and the very wide ends that escape are so niched that 
they havo the effect of panniers, which it seems an ambition 
to achieve. 

Sacques will, probably, be abandoned. In some measure, 
for tho Marie Antoinette and LambaUe capes, as described in 
our March number. Shawl-shaped mantles and round pele¬ 
rines are also becoming popular, and will be quite as be¬ 
coming to the figure, and more stylish than the sacques so 
long worn. 

Bonnets are still very small, and the most becoming are 
of the Fanchon shape. Till tho style of wearing the hair 
changes, no decided alteration can be made In bonnets. 


» CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—A Ltttle Bot’s Dress or French Blue Cashmere, 
mado in the Knickerbocker style. The vest Is braided with 
black, and the red stockings are striped with black. 

Fio. n.— Little Girl’s Drbss or Lavender Foulard, trim¬ 
med with bands of green ribbon, edged on each side with 
narrow black velvet. Sacque to correspond. 

Fio. m.—Y oung Lady’s Dress or Fawn-Colored Popl t n, 
trimmed with black velvet. It is cut low and fsquare in me 
neck, and can be worn with either a white muslin chemi¬ 
sette, or one made of white foulard or cashmere, trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Fio. iv.—Redctoote Dress or Black Silk, trimmed with 
\ blue; the bottom of the skirt has an alternate black and 
l blue silk ruffle, headed by a black waved band corded wit! 
blue. Tho black sash, body, etc., is corded with blue. 

Fio. v.— Dress or Gray and Blue Striped Foulard.— 
There is but one skirt; but the basque at tbo back is cut so 
as to tagged a pannier. Bows and sash of blue silk. 
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the enormity of his having, when about o 
teen, strayed away nearly a whole summer wii 
traveling company of Thespians, who number 
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Very many American girla go to Europe, 
now-a-days, and all the pretty ones make a 
sensation; and, upon my word, I believe that 
includes nearly the whole number; for an Ame¬ 
rican girl who is not pretty is as uncommon as 
a white robin. 

Pretty, and aggravating, and tantalizing, with 
a host of unpardonable faults that make you 
long to break their necks; such beautiful capa¬ 
bilities of being real women, and such bewitch¬ 
ing ways, you are ready to pardon their most 
atrocious misdemeanors before yon arc done 
scolding them. 

And a more charming model, in the way of 
loveliness, of caprices and follies, and delicious 
witcheries, neVer was sent out than Nea Kings- 
ford; but in certain matters Nea was differently 
ciroumstanced from the greater number of beau¬ 
ties who go forth to coaqtfest with the pride and 
assurance of so many young Napoleons. 

Nea went with an ache at her heart, and a 
romance which she felt fitted her to become the 
blonde heroine of one of the longest of Harper's 
popular edition of novels. 

I laugh, because I laugh at most things; it’s 
easier than crying, if there were no other 
reason; but it was all very earnest to my beau¬ 
tiful Nea. 

She came out in society before she was eigh¬ 
teen, and all Murray Hill delighted to do her 
honor; but though the dancing, and the flattery, 
and the whirl generally, were as delightful to 
her as they ought to have been at her age, there 
was 4 feeling deeper and stronger which kept 
them from turning her little head completely. 

That last quiet summer she spent up at Lenox, 
before making her descent upon the world, had 
been Nea’s dream-season—just that one long, 
delicious dream, brightened by a sun such as 
you and. I will never see in this life any more, 
haunted by magic whispers suoh as you and I 
will never hear; redolent whh all sights and 

Vol. LUL— 22 


> sounds of beauty, such as these tired eyes, yours 
and mine, will never look out upon again, unless 
the angels are kinder in the next sphere than 
we have been to ourselves, or fate has been to 
us, in this. 

Percy Vaughn was there, handsome, idle 
Percy Vaughn, who had wearied his pastors 
and masters with his follies until they really 
believed he meant to go to ruin in spite of them; 
whereas; he had not passed the turning point 
which comes into the lives of most of men, when 
some strong impulse is given from whence, ac¬ 
cording to the use made of it, they go on up 
toward the serenity of strbng, self-centered man- 
: hood, or drop swiftly and surely down to depths 
J Of worthlessness and wrong, from which rescue 
in this life, at least, is so hard to find. 

He was only* twenty-two; what you and I, 
with the crow’s-feet undeV our eyes, contemptu- 
; ously call “a boy;” but we would give—well, at 
; least the crow’s-feet, to have for an hour the 
freshness and health, the power of being wholly 
engrossed by the. passing feeling of the time, 
the utter unreason and lack of thought, which, 
though the results may appear the some, are 
very different from the recklessness of later 
life. 

His mother and his guardian maant him to be 
; a business man; and Pdroy having bumps on his 
head which have no business .on any man’s in 
this century, a vivid imagination, and a strong, 
passionate nature, hated business, and Wanted, 
heaven mend all! to be a poet or a painter, or 
something else preposterous and unprosperous 
and improper. 

I do actually think he wai mad once to be an 
actor; and among other sins carefully laid up 
in the family archives; to be aired for the over¬ 
whelming jof the offender on state ooeasions, was 
the enormity of his having, when about eigh¬ 
teen, strayed away nearly a whole summer with a 
traveling company of Thespians, who numbered 

889 
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among them the prettiest girl ever you set eyes 
on. 

It was not jTecorohs’ or, 1 dignified j but, after 
all, yQU know I fc&te bliming anybody for a 
thing wise people condemn, and I don’t see 
what else he could have done. He had been 
rusticated from Yale for some daring and high¬ 
handed breach of discipline; his guardian had 
refused him any more money; his mother would 
not even see him until he had made his peace 
with the college Dons; and just then the peri¬ 
patetic actors and the pretty girl fell in his way. 

It was only a brief episode. When he came 
to his senses he had the grace to be ashamed, 
renewed his friendly relations with the Faculty, 
and obtained a grudging forgiveness from his 
mother, who, by-the-way, was a hard-headed 
old turkey, that had no business to be a mother 
at all. 

Since then hie had yielded to the authority of 
the elders; had tried reading law, detested it, 
broke loose, and added to his crimes a volume 
of poems; repented—went into Wall street; re¬ 
tired in disgust, and very much out of pocket; 
and the summer he was twenty-two was staying 
up at his mother’s cottage, not too mooh smiled 
upon, or too warmly welcomed by that virtuous 
and strong-minded old female, who, I always 
suspected, wore a poker in her bosom in plaee 
of the ordinary corset-fastenings, with which 
most women are content to martyrize themselves. 

And there he met Nea Kings ford, and for the 
first time in his life found somebody who would 
sympathize with him in his dreams and aspira¬ 
tions, pity him for his errors, and who thought 
it perfectly reasonable to have a sublime con¬ 
tempt for money, and the respectable line of 
pursuits whereby money may be obtained. 

Much she knew about it, the darling, with a 
father who was a stock-broker, and whether he 
was rich or not, lived like a duke; a mother who 
was as extravagant as Eugenie and Josephine 
put together; so that, between the two, an en¬ 
chanted princess in a fairy-story never led a 
more golden and luxurious existence. 

And the summer to that young pair—ah! bless 
me! I might write a volume, and still give you 
no idea of what it was to them- When I have 
said that they were away in the brightest depthB 
of youth’s migio land, 1 have told you all that 
my poor words could say. 

The best and the prettiest of it was, that for 
a good while they managed to make « profound 
mystery of the whole affair—though I am bound 
to say that was more owing to good fortune than 
any strategical genius on their part But the 
heads of the house of Kingsford were gone a 


good deal on visits, and the like, Nea being left, 
meanwhile, to the care of the blindest and 
dekrest of ol^-maid relates, wbo only required 
her snuffbox, the ge^egt_^regcl*jafcveh and her 
jolly little dinner, to be the most angelic of 
guardians—that is, one who minds her own 
business; and Mrs. Vaughn was ill three days 
in each week, that season, with neuralgia, and 
obliged, for the first time in the whole course 
of her rigid, straight-backed life, to yield to a 
powefr stronger than her own will. 

So the two young people had their own way— 
and I am glad to chronicle it; they made dunces 
of themselves, and went into Elf-land, and up to 
Paradise* and thank God for it, no matter if it 
does not mean much—no matter if it does nOt 
last; it is something to believe that one is in 
earnest—to feel what one says; to dream, hope— 
be a fool, if you will. 

Autumn came—I am putting a whole book, 
yon know, into these brief pages—and both 
houses went back to town; but before that (a 
day or two) Nea’s parents and Percy’s mother 
had found out the state of matters. Now they 
were sensible people on both sides. Ma Vaughn 
had a head like a Philadelphia lawyer; and the 
Kingsfords were so fond of their daughter, that 
they would not have given pain to their child 
for the world. 

On their side, they disapproved of Percy. He 
had very little money, a reputation for genres, 
and other improprieties; and Mrs. Vaughn, on 
the other hand, kept a sufficiently sharp eye on 
Wall street, to know that the Kingsfords, in spite 
of their flash and gHtter, might any day disap¬ 
pear like brilliant bubbles from the top of a 
glass of champagne. But she knew that to op¬ 
pose Percy was to make him as obstinate as the 
ass in Scripture, with less reason for it, and for 
once had the good sense to remain quiet and 
trust to time. She would have said Providence, 
and when she said that she always meant mis¬ 
chief, as is the oase with nine people out of ten, 
however much they may convince themselves 
they are actuated by conscience, and all the 
cardinal virtues piled together. 

Mr. Kingsford—old Pepper-pot was his plea¬ 
sant nick-name in the Board—loved his daugh¬ 
ter so well that he eculd not bear to thwart her; 
and so, after his first explosion for his wife’s 
benefit, in the sacred retiracy of their connubial 
\ chamber, he yielded to her idea that they should 
| offer no direct apposition; that Percy should be 
warned there could be no talk of marriage until 
he had established himself in business; and then, 
they were both so young—why Mrs. Kingsford 
f was for leaving the matter to Providence also. 
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; Meanwhile, the two young people were as \ 
happy as only two perfectly irrational creatures \ 
can' be, dreaming their dream, and really be- j 
tiering the beautiful vision amid which they : 
walked was actual existence. 

So everybody treat back to town, and Percy 
made a pretehoe- of going into business—tried 
one thing, then another; but wherever his office 
was, or whatever sort of matters were supposed 
to be going on there, he was oftener to be found 
haunting those pleasantest of all lounging places, 
artists’ studios, during the hours when he could 
not contrive to be with Nea. » 

Daring his spare time he was painting a pic¬ 
ture; but none of his society friends except Nea 
knew of it. She was greatly interested therein, 
and the plan was for him to enter it, anony¬ 
mously, at the spring exhibition; and it was 
folly believed by the sanguine pair that he 
would reap such fame, and so many golden 
shekels therefor, that her old father would be 
perfectly satisfied he was bestowing his daugh¬ 
ter upon a worthy object in every point of view. 

Everything went on swimmingly for awhile, 
and the two walked about on clouds or thrones; 
or any other impossible walking-place that 
sounds Alexander Smith-like and gorgeous. 

Then the devil started up, and saw fit to help 
the worldly-wise parents and trouble the lovers. 
A friend, with a speculative mind, managed to 
daszie Percy’s capricious fanoy with sosse won¬ 
derful stock bubble, knowing that Percy still 
had a few thousands left Whioh were available. 

Up went the stocks, just tike a soap-bubble; 
Percy was getting rich. He dreamed of nothing 
less than millions, and indulged in every species 
of extravagance in consequence. The thing did 
promise splendidly; foagtff! He a ds than his were 
turned. Even old Kingslsrd admired and enried 
him, and confided to hie wife that there was 
more in the young man thah he had supposed. 

The lovers were happier than ever; the great 
picture still went on. Percy grew richer; the 
market was all agog about the wonder Ail stock. 

,Presto, change! as the conjurers say. One 
afternoon Percy left Wall street almost a mil- j 
lumaire; before the end of the week he would ; 
pocket greenbacks enough to buy a German 
duchy. The next evdmirtg he was at a grand 
ball dancing with Nea, and learned that he was 
ruined. Suoh is life in the nineteenth century. 

To do kirn justice, he bore it beautiftilly. Old 
Kingsford, hearing the news, snubbed him, and j 
took Nea home; Percy stayed, and danced and j 
drank punch till the last of the revelers de- j 
parted. I wish he had gone home, then—but j 
he did not He was wild—mad; what with his < 


losses, old Kingfard’s conduct, Nea’s fright, 
which he interpreted amiss, he did not go home 
for three days. How he spent them he never 
could clearly remember—it is as well not to ask. 

Misfortunes never come singly. Just after, 
the great picture was ignominiously rejected; 
the world seemed to have come to an end. Oh! 
God help the man, young or old, when such a 
crisis arrives l 

Of course, Mrs. Kingsford had not been idle; 
the had taken advantage of Nea’s despair. It 
was not only that she pointed out how reck¬ 
less and dissipated Vaughn was, unstable and 
wicked; but she told her frankly that her 
father’s affairs were in a state whioh made it 
necessary for her to marry, so that she might 
be an aid rather than an incumbrance to him; 
and, most potent argument of all to a woman's 
heart, she told her that in justice to Percy she 
ought to give him up, she would only be a 
drawback and a olog to the young mam 

So the lovers met, each mad from separate 
causes, and, of course, they did what people 
usually do under suoh circumstances, quarreled 
fearfully, and separated forever. 

“I hope,” Percy said, “never to meet in this 
world, or the next! Say the blame is mine—so 
be it! May heaven take care of you—it has 
cursed ms!” 

They parted, and Nea’s girlhood was over and 
lost. Her mother took her at once to Europe, 
and Percy Vaughn, for a few months, tried his 
best to aid the devil in his efforts to get him; 
but the work vm bo disgusting that it brought 
its own reaction, for there was a great deal in 
the young fellow that was noble and grand. 

And Nea was in London during the spring 
season, and became the rage even among the 
most exclusive aqd brilliant circles; for, of 
course, rumor gave her a million in addition 
to her personal charms. From there to Baden, 
Ems, Paris and Eome, and all through the 
round, till at last the beautiful American was 
as well known and advertised as Cliquot’s cham¬ 
pagne. 

Was she happy? What a question! You and 
I know that most of us have a purgatory some¬ 
where before leaving this world even. Nea was 
walking straight through the blackest portion 
I of hers. She grew hard, and reckless, and un- 
! believing, or tried to be so; and knowing that 
her happiness had been irrevocably wrested 
from her, meant to grasp the only destiny which 
girls in her position believe open to them in 
such cases. She meant to sell herself body 
and soul, to the highest bidder for position— 
beer 'i8e you may clothe a marriage of eonve- 
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nience under as many fine names as you will, 
that is what the woman does who consents to 
one, when yon put the thing into plain, down¬ 
right English. 

I am afraid to tell you how many times she 
might hare been a French countess; as for the 
German titles, bless you, they beoame mere 
drugs. At last, in Rome, she did come near 
marrying an Italian prince; a man whose blood 
had been so Tile for two hundred years, that 
you oould no more hare cleansed it than you 
could the courts of the old palaces. 

A mere chanee—what we call chance—saved 
her. Old Kingsford wrote his wife that he had 
made a tremendous hit—they were rich as Jews 
again. An Englishman, with a real, honest title 
and true English blood in his veins, had lately \ 
been introduced and seemed charmed with Nea; 
so Mrs. Kingsford, having her head a little 
turned, as was natural, threw the Italian over* 
board, and hurried Nea away to Florence, 
whither the Englishman was going. 

A few months later saw Nea and her mother 
established at Lady Elmore's country-seat; and 
everybody knew that before the visit was 
brought to a close, her son meant to give Nea 
an opportunity of wearing the title. 

He was a good follow, Sir Charles; a little 
slow, a little priggish, but really fond of Nea; 
and if his mother could ascertain to a certainty, 
that it was true the parent Kingsford would lay 
down a hundred thousand pounds on her wed¬ 
ding-day, he meant to take her; for, slow and 
priggish as he was, unlimited race-horses, and 
other expensive amusements, had cramped him 
horribly; and .there was no British heiress in 
the market just then to be let to anything under 
a duke. 

The two mothers came to an understanding 
in a decorous, dignified way. Mrs. Kingsford 
wrote to i*er husband, and received the assur¬ 
ance that he was retydy to do his part; and Lady 
Elmore read the leUec and was content. She 
told her son to strike while the iron was hot, 
only she put it in more polite words—and Sir 
Charles was content, too. 

As for Nea, she only felt desperate and worn- 
out—anything to end it. She was tired of being 
hawked about like a piece of mock jewelry, foil 
of loathing and contempt for herself, of unbe¬ 
lief and detestation of the whole world. 

Anything to end it—anything! Sir Charles 
was more agreeable to her than the generality 
of men, and, rarest merit of all, he was silent 
and undemonstrative. So she told her mother 
that she was content also. 

“Don't talk it over," she said, impatiently; 


“ of course, I see all the advantages. It will do 
well enough—well enough." 

Mrs. Kingsford was disappointed; bat she had 
grown a little afraid of Nea during the past 
months, and so was silent 

That evening there was a danoe, and at the 
end of a waltz, Sir Charles took Nea away into 
the conservatory, and in sufficiently pretty lan¬ 
guage laid his title, said suoh heart as he had 
left, at her feet. 

She was very near saying to him what she 
had to her mother, but checked herself in time. 
While iie was speaking, she sat looking straight 
before her, and her eyes fell upon a vase filled 
with a common enough American plant—a 
pretty, trailing vine, with tiny pink blossoms. 
Great heavens! the sight of it carried her a 
whole world away! She and Percy Vaughn 
had once found a vine like that in the far-off 
Lenox woods. 

I could only use the old, old words to describe 
her feelings—you know what they were! Slowly 
she came back to the present, to the recollection 
that the time she had been thinking of was dead, 
the girl she had been then dead, toe. Sir Charles 
was Bpeaking still—pleading for a word, a look. 

Her first impulse was to run away—she knew 
how mad it was; she was in the toils, and must 
submit. She could not draw back; but, oh! 
mercy, mercy! she oould not say yes at once. 

“Give me time,” she was saying, before she 
realized it; “I cannot answer you now.” 

“Surely you have had t h a t ," he said, iu sur¬ 
prise. “You must have known since the first 
day we met that I loved you, that nothing kept 
me silent but the foot that we had so recently 
become acquainted." 

What a wretched foroe it seemed to her! As 
if he did not know that she knew he had been 
silent until be was certain about the money. 
Why would they all cover the truth up under 
polished words, when nobody was deceived 
thereby T 

But she persisted in her resolution, and na¬ 
turally Sir Charles beoame more earnest SJie 
had never looked so beautiful in her life as she 
did at that moment; and he quite forgot he had 
ever had any reason but his love for wooing her. 

She would not yield; she told herself that her 
hesitation was ridiculous, that she should have 
more peace and rest when the matter was set¬ 
tled, but her self-pleading was of no more avail 
than his. 

“I must have a week," she said. “See, we 
go to-morrow to Mrs. Clifton s—yen are to join 
us there. When you come you shall have your 
answer." 
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“At least,’ 1 he said, “tell me that you care 
for no one else.” 

“That I can do safely," she replied; “more 
than that, if I do no* marry you, I shall, pro¬ 
bably, never become any man's wife; but 1 must 
have the week.” . 

She held fast to her resolution, and went 
away to her room. Sir Charles departed in 
search ^f the two mothers, to tell them how the 
matter stood. 

Mrs. tfingsftrd Was the most surprised, and 
the dowager the most indignant. In her heart, 
the titled lady wondered what the little Yankee 
meant by such impudence—and her plumes 
shook like the crest of an angry cockatoo. 

When Mrs. Kingsford could retire, she went 
in search of Nea with uplifted hands and eyes. 
But Nea speedily checked her wonder and her 
grief. 

“Let me alone!” cried she; “Ifct me alone! 
I’ll either have the week in peace, without 
hearing the subject mentioned, or I'll go down 
now and end the whole thing. Let me alone, 
mother, or I'll do ft. You khow I will!” 

Between her looks and language, Mrs. Kings¬ 
ford began to think She was going mad, and was 
willing to leave her to the privacy of her cham¬ 
ber, and the pleasant purgatory of her own 
thoughts. 

It is a sweet hour bt one's existence when 
one stands face to face with one’s soul, and 
sees it soiled, and stained, and cramped, and 
thwarted, till the tears of angels would hardly 
serve to wash it clean! That was what Nea did 
that night, for she knew that in the whirl of the 
past two years she had so dwarfed * hers, and 
was now pushed forward to the final degrada¬ 
tion. 

Ah! what we Hve through in these lives of 
ours, and then get up out of the dark and go 
out among our fellows and make no sign! Do 
yon think they pity us, the guardian spirits 
that watch our sftts and sufferings ? And when 
we fall hopelessly and can never rise again, do 
they pity us the morel Oh! let us hope it, for 
heaven knows, sometimes it sCema as if there 
was no mercy for ks here below f 

The next morning came, and Nea and her 
mother took their departure. The dowager was 
forced to put a restraint upon herself, to be 
tender and affectionate, even deferential to Nea; 
and aH the while she longed to shake her into 
common sense and decency; and if she could 
have given her a hearty bite instead of that last 
kiss, it would have been an immense relief to 
her feelings. 

The Cliftons' villa, on the Thames, was one of 


the pleasantest houses Imaginable to visit. They 
were rich, had a fine social position, and pos¬ 
sessed of brains. It was one of those honses 
where you positively met people who could talk; 
where you might sit at dinner next a lord or an 
author, but in either case, you could be certain 
he would not have been there unless be had 
something more than a title or popularity to 
recommend him. 

Probably Mrs. Clifton understood Nea better 
than anybody else did, and loved her accord¬ 
ingly. There were no confidences between 
them, but she kneW what wae on Nea's mind, 
and she knew that she needed peace; so she 
kept her mother occupied, and watched to see 
that other people did not bore the girL 

One hour Nea was recklessly gay, the next 
beset with ah insane longing to fling herself 
into the quiet river and make an end. Two 
perfectly horrible days, and then a new crisis. 

She had not been down to dinner that night, 
having staid up to comfort her mother, who 
was ill; came late into the drawing-roem, and 
straightway met Percy Vaughn face to face. 
Percy Vaughn, whose name she had not even 
heard during those years—a hint of whose 
whereabouts or proceedings she had not once 
caught. 

There they stood, and speke calmly as people 
must outside of a melodrama, and said pretty 
trifles, and Other people came up, and every¬ 
body talked, and nothing happened. Nothing 
ever does, though it seems odd that it should 
be so, when the present- gaps and lets the past 
and its dead Come suddenly forth to seare our 
very Souls by their presence. 

“I am so glad yon know your countryman,” 
whispered Mrs. Clifton to Nba; “I like him ex¬ 
ceedingly. He has been in town almost two 
years; worked like a dragon at literature, and 
has just published a book that is a great suc¬ 
cess, and they Bay he has had money left him 
besides. Who shall Bay there's do luck in the 
Worfd r 

You can fancy Mrs. Kingsfbrd's feelings when 
Nea coolly told her that night whom she had 
seen. R was the flrkt tiriie since they left Ame¬ 
rica that his same -had been mentioned between 
them. 

* “Percy Vaughn!” fairly shrieked she, for¬ 
getting her neuralgia in her wrath and fear. 
“How dare he come here!” 

“Nonsense, mother!” returned Nea, more 
honestly than respectftilly. “Because he was 
invited, of course. He ate his dinner and went 
away. It seems he has been growing fhmous— 
that new anonymous novel was his.” 
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“I don’t believe it,” gasped Mrs. Kingsford, 
just because it was a satisfaction, at least, to 
contradiot. 

“As the queen pleases,” said Nea, shrugging 
her shoulders. “At aU events, he has the credit 
of it.” 

“Nea,” sobbed her mother, growing suddenly 
hysterical, “do you mean to break ray heart 
and your father’s—to allow that bad young man 
to regain his influence over you-” 

She stopped with a gurgle in her throat as 
suddenly as if she had been shot. Nea was 
standing before her with a look that would have 
answered admirably dor Riatori in Medea; but 
was scarcely the expression one is accustomed 
to seeing on a young woman’s face in private 
life. 

“Don’t say any more, mother! Why he would 
not, if I were willing; he believe* that I threw 
him over because he lost his money 1 Don’t you 
go raking dead ashes out of the past to ohoke 
me with, I warn youl” 

“Nea, my darting 1” 

“Understand, mother 1 I mean to marry Sir 
Charles; pray be satisfied.” 

She went straight out of the room, and Mrs. 
Kingsford, though she was still frightened and 
troubled, curled herself among the pillows with 
a feeling of relief, for Nea had given her word. 

The next day the mother was still oonflnad to 
her chamber; but she insisted on Nea’s going 
down stairs, never dreaming thatPerqy Vaughn 
would be baok. But he did come; Mrs. Clifton 
had invited him for soma expedition that was 
on foot, And he had no mind to refuse. 

For four days he and Nea were thrown into 
almost oonstant companionship; and at the end 
of that time, how or why he oould not have told, 
it was borne in upon him that Nea had no more 
forgotten the old dream than he had done. 
Still he knew that she was going to marry Sir 
Charles. She wished him to know it, and so had 
told Mrs. Clifton, and Mrs. Clifton had told him. 

The very day that Sir Charles was to arrive 
at the villa, Percy Vaughn received a letter 
from America, which brought him news con¬ 
cerning old Kingsford, that had not yet reached 
even Mrs. Kingsford. He had gone up like a 
rocket during the past year, and now he had 
fallen back like the charred stickr 1 he was 
ruined utterly. 

In two hours from that time, Persy Vaughn 
was at the villa. Mrs. Clifton and aU the guests 
were out, the man said. No, he begged par¬ 
don—Miss Kinggford was somewhere about the 
grounds; she had not gone with the others be¬ 
cause her mother was unwell. 


Percy bounded off in search, and found her 
by the river’s edge, standing there in the sun¬ 
shine, and flinging roses into the water and 
idly watching them float down the onrrent. 

She grew a little paler at sight of him; but 
they had both learned lessons enough to be 
calm, and talked like any other young man and 
woman for a time. 

There was a boat moored near, and Percy 
proposed rowing her a little way cti^vn the 
river. She assented with an odd feeling as if 
it was all unreal. Sir Charles would be there 
that night; she had not wavered in her resolu¬ 
tion; she knew very well that Percy Vaughn 
had not thought of offering her his heart again; 
but for the last time she would have something 
like the old dream back—the last time. 

He helped her into the boat and took the oars; 
but after rowing rapidly for awhile, dropped 
them, and seated himself by her side, allowing 
the boat to drift quietly down the tide. 

“ Nea,” he said, suddenly, calling her by her 
| name, “I came here to say something—I must 
do it, I love you better than ever—1 love youl 
I know that you were right to give me up; but 
1 have tried to redeem the past I love you.” 

She did not interrupt him. When he had 
finished, she said, in a cold, repressed voice, 

“It is too late, Percy; they murdered your 
heart and mine long ago. 1 am not worthy of 
you now.” 

“Oh, my love I my darling-” 

“Hush, Percy 1 I am going to marry Sir 
Charles Elmore l There, take me back now.” 

“You have not promised, Nea?” 

“But it is the same. In all honor, I am 
[ bound.” 

| “But if you were free—oould you go back to 
I the old days, Nea—the old dream that was so 
| sweet?” 

! For the first time the scarlet rushed into her 
[ face, then faded, leaving it white and ghastly. 

“You are cruel to ask me questions,” she 
said, slowly. 

“No, Nea, no! Listen. If Sir Charles were 
[ willing to give you up?” 

| She broke into a harsh laugh. 

“Sir Charles would not give up my money, 

> and my mother would not give up the title. 

| Don’t say any morel I am not the girl you 
\ loved; I am a tired, worm-out, soulless creature.” 

“ You shall not slander the woman I love,” he 
\ answered. “You are good and noble; they have 
| tried to ruin you, but H has been useless. They 
! will let me have you, Nea! Your father has met 
[ with such heavy losses that you are no longer 
; an heiress, thank God!” 
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She looked at him incredulously. But the 
truth in his face could not be resisted: it carried 
conviction with it. i 

“Thank God!” she repeated, and burst into 
tears. 

He folded her dose to his heart, and she wept 
blessed tears, in. which the pain? and the trou¬ 
ble, and the self-contempt, seemed to 90 oat 
from her soul; and Percy soothed her with 
sweet wofds, and the little boat drifted idly on 
through the sunlight. 

That was all. 

When Sir Charles came that night, Nea told 
him the simple truth; and though he pleaded 
and hated to give up anything so beautiful, he 
was grateful to her for refusing him. 

Then Nea took the letters, which had arrived 
from her father, and went up to her mother’s 
room and announced the story of their ruin, 
and the withdrawal of Sir Charles, as gently as 
she could. 

In a slight emergency* Mrs. Kingsferd would 
have had spasms; but this trouble was so black 
and overwhelming, that she bore it with the 


fortitude even weak women will show at such 
seasons. 

Then Nea told the rest of her tale, and Mrs. 
Kingsford was glad to consent to anything that 
would save them from further mortification— 
and Nea went back to Percy. 

Jle had been waiting for her in the garden. 
She came up to him in the meonlight with the 
humility of a child, and said softly, 

“Here I am, Percy, if you will take me.” 

And the cry of joy with which he answered 
her could find uo similitude in human language. 
It was like the psalm of exultation that may 
break from a waking soul when the last mists 
of earth disappear, and it finds itself standing 
on the eternal shore, in the full glory of that 
light which shall never grow dim. 

Oh 1 thank God, that sometimes to some hearts 
peace and rest do come even in this world 1 Thank 
God that there are glimpses enough of happi¬ 
ness for others shown ub here, to keep alive a 
gleam of faith that, somewhere, in the endless 
sweep of lives and worlds we may find our own 
likewise. 


HOME. 


»I O. J. M. 


Mr childhood’* dream, the Orient reached. 

Why yearns my heart for home? 

And why across the stormy seas 
Do all my fancies roam ? 

Never before, except in dreams, 

Or painter** glowing skill. 

Such scenes have brolnn on my ey*4 
Or made my ynicas thrill 


Here Moses lived, and Joseph ruled, 
ApA Israel pitched his tent; 

Here came the Virgin with her child. 
By angel voices sent. 

Here art and scienco made their home, 
And skill and power reared 
The monuments (hat mock at Ttme— 
la awflal grandeur weird. 


Oh ? witching hoars I Oh ? days of light I 
Oh I nights of seieaan calm! 

That float ns down the storied Nile, 
Along its groves of palm! 

Thebes, February, 1866. 


Bat though their majesty I feel, 
WH yearns my heart for home; 
And still across the stormy seas 
Do all my fancies roam. 


FIRELIGHT. 

BY 1LLI8 T1TT1. 


TM flickering firelight fell* 

Quaintly upon the walls. 

And down the garden walk. 

Strange shapes and fancies stalk— 

Pad ghosts of the departed flowers 
Mourning the lost, bright Summer hours. 

In the bright ember’s glow 
Bare pictures come and go; 

And shadows flicker o’er 


itie dhnly lighted floor, 

As waring branches lean across, 

And shade soft beds of forest-moss. 

6hd memories to each other call. 

Their weird tones echo through the hall; 
And faint against the window-pane 
I bear the sobbing of the rein; 

And sad, and low, the dark pines moan 
In one unceasing monotone. 
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BY MAY 0 A BL1TO If. 


His name was Mounterville—John Frederick 
Mounterville. That sounds rCmantic, doesn’t it? 
like the hero of a high-pressure novel, you know, 
but for all that he wasn’t a bit romantic. Fancy 
thirty-five years, five foot six, two hundred 
pounds' weight, a florid complexion, and sandy 
whiskers, and point out the romance, If you 
dare. That was Mr. J. F. Mounterville; and ho 
kept the large grocery store up the village, and 
sold kbrosene, and hog’s-lard, and pork, and 
butter, and molasses; and if there's anything 
romantic or sentimental in all that, I shall be 
happy to have you tell me of it How he ever 
name to be Mounterville, the gods above only 
know. If ever Smith—Peter, or Samuel—was 
Written in a “human fhce divine,” it was in Mr. 
Wouhterville’s. But for all that it was his nam e, 
real and bona fide, and had been his father’s and 
grandfather’s before him, and was likely to be 
his son’s, if he ever got that fkr, for Mr. John 
Frederick Mounterville, grocer, was a bachelor. 
And that is how I come to be writing about him 
to-day; for of all the odd things that ever hap¬ 
pened, I thought then, and I think now, the 
oddest was, that that man should go and fall in 
love with me. 

You see ma—ma’s a widow, and I'm her only 
one, and we keep the village Bchool; ma used to 
send me to the grocery store for the butter, and 
sugar, and tea, and coffee of every-day life, and 
Mr. Mounterville used to wait on me a good 
deal, and make pleasing little remarks about the 
weather, and the prices-ourrent, and our school, 
and things generally. I didn’t notice it myself, 
at first, that there was any display of the tender 
passion in all this, for one would as soon have 
thought of a kangaroo in love as Mr. Mounter¬ 
ville; but Phil Marks, one of the clerks, got 
into a way of grinning knowingly whenever I 
appeared, and dodging off to wait on some other 
customer, and leaving me to “the boss.” And 
then, by-and-by, in a sheepish and shamefaced 
sort of way, Mr. Mounterville took to making 
me presents. Not bouquets of hot-house ex¬ 
otics, or Tennyson in gold and asure, or illu¬ 
minated sheets of music, but nice little ckkes of 
cheese, and pounds of roll-butter, and drums of 
** figs, and bottles of piokles, and such like, until 
gradually my eyes began to open to the truth, 
and I realized the staggering fact that my black 
846 


eyes and raven tresses had wrought havoo Inside 
Mr. Mounterville's capacious vest. 

When the thrilling conviction first dawned 
upon me I stood stunned, Bpeechless, for about 
ten minutes and a half. Then I sat down in 
the nearest chair, and laid my head back, and 
$ laughed, and laughed, and laughed, and laughed, 
until ma came running up, and stood before me, 

| with tears in her eyes, and the camphor-bottle 

I in her hand, thinking it was hysterics. / 

“Go away, ma,” I said, as soon as I could 
speak, “ it isn’t that—I mean hysterics; it's Mr. 
Mounterville.” 

“Mr. Mounterville! Whatever has Mr. 
Mounterville done?” 

“Nothing much, only—oh! good gracious!” 
another paroxysm, “only, ma, can’t you see 
through the little cheeses, and rolls of butter, 
and figs, and sausages yet?” 

“See through them, Lucinda? What do you 
mean ?” 

“Mean? Why, ma, look here; a bat might 
see it—Mr. Mounterville’s in love!” 

“What! Lucinda, my child,” with a look of 
horror; “you never mean to say the unhappy 
man has fhllen in love with met” 

“No, ma, not with you—only with me.” 
“Lucinda!” 

“It’B true, ma; it has rushed upon me all at 
once like an Alpine avalanche! Cheeses and 
sausages are Mr. Mounterville’s way of breath¬ 
ing his soul’s deepest feelings. I know what 
Phil Marks’ grins mean now; and I’ve only to say 
the word, and I’m certain to change the plebeian 
name of Thompson for the high-sounding cog¬ 
nomen of Mounterville—Mrs. John Frederick 
Mounterville; it’s lovely, isn’t it?” 

“My dear,” said ma, thoughtfully, “you 
might do worse.” 

“Yes, die an old maid—the most horrible of 
all earthly dooms. And I was twenty-seven 
last birth-day; and when a lovely female comes 
to be twenty-seven, it’s time she ceased to be 
particular. Well, ma, I’ll think about it.” 

And I did. I went slowly and thoughtfully 
up stairs to my own room, and sat down by the 
window to turn it over. Mr. Mounterville was 
rich; selling lard and molassess may not be 
romantic, but it’s remunerative—and Mr. Moun¬ 
terville had made money out of it. He lived 
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in a handsome white wooden mansion up the 
Tillage ; he kept a horse and baggy in summer, 
and a horse and sleigh in winter, and a cook, 
and a housemaid, and a boy, and two clerks. 
Could any right-thinking schoolmistress of seven- 
and-twonty-odd long for more? Surely my 
lucky star had ridden high in the heavens the 
day Mr. Mounterville first cast upon me the eye 
of desire. Yet, oh 1 my prophetic soul! wait his 
what the dreams of my youth had come to! 1 

who had once reveled in the gorgeous delusion 
of wedding a Count Lara, a Corsair, a Giaour, a 
Veiled Prophet! Had not my ideal, all my 
days, been of a grand, unapproachable creature, 
with swarthy skin,* and ferocious whiskers, and 
a cimetar by his side? A gentleman who 
would 

* Leave a Corsair’s name to other times, 

Linked with oue virtue and a thousand crimen.” 

And here 1 had fallen to this! Come to think 
over a two hundred pound grocer, with sandy 
side-whiskers, and eyes like pin-holes, as a very 
desirablo match indeed. 

Nine o’clock struck, school same in, fend I 
twitched my collar and apron straight, glanced 
at my black eyes that had dene such execution, 
and descended to teach the young idea how to 
shoot. But I was in a state of pensive abstrac¬ 
tion all day, and set sums, and wrote copies, 
and slapped little boys and girls, in a frame of 
pleasing melancholy, with my thoughts on the 
white wooden mansion up the village,.and the 
cook, and the sleigh, and the chambermaid, and 
the buggy, and piles and piles of new dresses. 
Before I dismissed the forty cherubs on my roll- 
call, (fond of crying as the other cherubim,) I 
had made up my mind, with a gentle sigh, to 
bury in oblivion the image of my Paynim hero, 
with the flashing eyes and the Bhining cimetar, 
and accept Mr. Mounterville as soon as he 
should screw his courage to the sticking-point 
and propose. 

I think ma must have been revolving the 
matter in her mind, too, and arrived at a similar 
conclusion, for just before dusk she says to me, 

“ Lucinda, love, the molasses is out, and 
there’s no gingerbread. Suppose yon take the 
pail, dear, and step over to Mr. Mounterville’s ?” 

I was nothing loth. I put on my best bonnet, 
threw my shawl picturesquely over my shoulders, 
took the tin pail and departed. 

It was a lovely evening. The month was 
February, and the snow lay piled high and 
white. There was no wind, and a crystal moon 
was rising like a shield of Bilver over the black 
pine-woods, and the sparkling stars cleft frosty 
and keen. The white road glittered as if sown 


with diamonds; and the village lights gleamed 
and twinkled athwart the hazy blue atmosphere. 
All nature was conducive to tender musing as I 
went along for molasses, and my heart was 
melted within me like a roll of Mr. Mounter¬ 
ville’s butter. 

Mr. Mounterville’s shop was one blaze of illu¬ 
mination, from three kerosene lamps, suspended 
in mid-air, like the sword of—What’s-his-name. 
The two counters were crowded with customers, 
and Phil Marks and Sam Wilson, the other 
clerk, were busier than nailors, and there was 
an overpowering perfume of coffee, and kerosene, 
and codfish, and apples, that reminded me of 
“Ceylon’s spicy breezes,” and “summer isles of 
Eden In purple spheres of sea.” And there was 
Mr. Mounterville, waiting with superhuman 
energy on three old women at once, and tying 
up quarter pounds of tea, and ounces of starch 
and pepper, with a rapidity that was the very 
poetry of motion, and made me wink again. 
Mr. Mounterville, who bounced away from the 
three old women, and was confronting me over 
the counter in a flash, with a heavenly smile 
illumining his face. 

“Good-evening, Miss Lucinda, good-evening. 
What can I do for you this evening?” 

Now, if any of my pupils, in making a remark 
to me, had put three “evenings” so close to¬ 
gether, I should most certainly have rapped 
them over the head for it. But Mr. Mounter- 
villc was different. I could bear tautology from 
him, and smile over it. A man who keeps three 
servants and two clerks need not stand on trifles 
of rhetoric. 

“Half a gallon of molasses, if you please. 
Yes, it is a lovely evening, Mr. Mounterville. I 
declare, I was almost sorry'the walk over was 
so short. Why don’t you take advantage of this 
lovely weather and call and see us? Ma was 
just remarking to me, she hadn’t seen you she 
didn't know when.” 

Mr. Mounterville’s florid complexion turned 
absolutely crimson with delight. 

“Did she, Miss Lucinda? Now that was real 
kind of your ma. You see we’ve been pretty 
busy, right straight along, in the shop here, and 
I ain’t much of & visiting man anyway.” 

“Oh! of course, business before pleasure; but 
you must try and make an exception in our 
favor. How do you sell these pickled mackerel? 
Ma’s so fond of mackerel.” 

“Miss Lucinda,” Mr. Mounterville cried, 
trembling with eagerness like a calves’-foot 
jelly, “might 1 send her over a dozen, just to 
try ’em? Sam ’ll take ’em, and the molasses, 
too; and if you’ll wait a minute until I wash 
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my hands and take off my apron, I'll see you 
home.” 

A dirty apron, worn habitually round a lover’s 
waist, can hardly be less than a poisoned dart 
to the breast of any young woman of refinement. 
But I smothered my feelings and smiled. Yes, 

I saw Mr. Mounterville take off his apron and 
wipe two very dirty hands on it, and I smiled I 

Sam winked at Phil as he seised the maekerel 
and the molasses. It was with the eye next 
Phil; but I saw it, and I folded my shawl around 
me like a Roman toga, and drew myself up, and 
turned my back upon that young man, with a 
solemnity and austerity of aspect, I’m inclined 
to think, he won’t forget in a hurry. 

There were dozens of customers in the shop, 
but, with a wild and reckless disregard of popu¬ 
larity and fractional currcnoy, Mr. Mounterville 
shuffled them over to Phil, and stalked majesti¬ 
cally out into the night, with me by his side. 
He didn’t offer me his arm, (to take a gentle¬ 
man’s arm, in our village, is equivalent to a 
binding engagement,) but we trod along, side 
by side, slowly and sentimentally, with that 
Sam on ahead, stopping every now and then to 
shift the molasses and maokercl from one hand 
to the other, and take a backward glance at us. 

The night was lovely—I think I made the 
remark before. A profound stillness reigned, 
and everything in the firmament above, and the 
earth beneath, was conducive to a tender decla¬ 
ration. My heart throbbed, as the heart of a 
spotless maidon should throb, the first time the 
question is popped; and Mr. Mounterville, with 
his hat'rather on one side, as he likes to wear 
it, and a pungent odor of codfish and onions 
about him, looked up at the moon with one eye 
shut, and a plaintive expression of countenance. 

“Nice, isn’t it?” remarked Mr. Mounterville 
—we had walked about three dozen yards with¬ 
out exchanging a syllable. “I always had a 
hankering after moonlight, and then it's a saving 
in kerosene, too, if a man only keeps his shop- 
door open. How’s the school getting on, Miss 
Lucinda?” 

“Pretty well; much the same as usual.” 

“Don’t you ever get tired of that there? It’s 
sort of wearing to the feelings, I should think.” 

“Do you mean teaching?” 

“Yes; it’s wearing, ain’t it?” 

I sighed heavily; you could have heard me a 
good way off. 

“But what can we do, Mr. Mounterville? 
We must live, ma and me, and to live we must 
labor. It is of no use complaining; it is our 
lot, and must be endured.” (Sigh the second.) 

“ Well, but, Miss Lucinda, look here,” said 


Mr. Mounterville, firmly, “hain’t you ever 
thought of being married?” 

Good gracious, here it was! I had thought 
Mr. Mounterville would have been embarrassed, 
and stammer, and tremble; but I can’t say he 
did. He took it ooelly, as though the matter in 
hand had been several new tubs of butter. 

“Married! Oh! dear me, Mr. Mounterville! 
such a funny question, you know!” with an 
hysterical little giggle. 

“Is it? Now I should think it was time. 
When a girl comes to be your age she ought to 
marry, if ever she meads to.” 

The odious brute! I could have pounded 
him, but I didn’t. I only giggled more hysteri¬ 
cally than before, and said nothing. 

“I’ve been thinking about marriage a good 
deal myself, lately,” pursued Mr. Mounterville, 
looking severely at Sam, who, garing back at 
ns, had spilled the mackerel ever the enow, 
“and I’ve about made up my mind to try it. I 
haven’t had much time all along, up to the 
present, to reflect on such light matters; but 
I’m pretty comfortably off in the world now. 
Got a nice house, and everything fixed up in 
pretty good style* and all I want to top off with 
is a wife. I ain’t so young as I’ve been, and 
no more ate you, Miss Thompson, and I think 
we couldn’t do better. Now^ what do you say? 
1 want a wife, and you want a husband, so sup* 
pose we clinch a bargain? I don’t believe you 
can do better.” 

Good heaven! Did ever mortal maiden hear 
such a proposal! , The ooarsc, nasty wretch! 
But I thought of the white mansion, and the 
horse and carriage, and servants, and swallowed 
my wrath. 

“ Oh! Mr. Mounterville, this isso<—so sudden !’ f 
I stammered, and then I dropped like a holly* 
hock on the stem, and was sileut. 

“Sudden, is it?” said Mr. Mounterville, taking 
a pinch of snuff; why I thought I’d been hint? 
ing at it this some time (in groceries gratis, I 
thought.) But never mind t he suddenness, Miss 
Lucinda, it’s out now, and let us have your 
answer—Yes, or No. 

This was an upright and downright way of 
putting things with a vengeance! With a low¬ 
lived longing in my ten finger-nails to scratch 
his odious eyes out, I stammered and drooped 
my head. 

“I hardly know what to say, Mr. Mounter¬ 
ville ; one feels-—feels so-” and there I came 

to a dead lock. 

“Good gracious!” cried Mr. Mounterville, 
wildly, “can't you say something! Yes, or no, 
that’s easy enough, I'm sure.” 
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‘■Yes, then,” I returned, goaded to despera¬ 
tion; “if ma don’t object.” 

“Oh! she won’t object; she knows which side 
of her bread’s buttered 1 I’ll go in and speak 
to her—nothing like striking whilst the iron’s 
hot. And here we are. Sam, I’ve kept my eye 
on you all along, and I’ll trounce you within an 
inch of your life when I get back. Be off!” 

Off scuttled Sam in mortal alarm, and enter 
Lucinda, followed by Mr. Mounterville. 

Ma was in the parlor, darning stocking?; and 
the got up and shook hands with my companion 
with motherly vim. 

“So happy to see you, Mr. Mounterville— 
such a while since you’ve been here! Take the 
rocking-chair, do. And how well you’re look¬ 
ing; dear me! growing younger every day— 
isn’t he, Lucinda?” 

“Thanky, mum,” responded Mr. Mounter- 
ville, dropping into the Boston rocker, and mak¬ 
ing it creak in every pore; “so a man ought 
when he’s going to be married.” 

“Going to be married!” with a little scream. 
“Just hear that, Lucinda!” 

“ She has heard it, mum; I asked her coming 
along—that’s why I made Sam fetch the mo- 
lassess—and she’s said yes; and all that’s want¬ 
ing’s your consent—and that won’t be wanting 
long, I reckon.” 

My ardent wooer snorted and took another 
pinch of snuff. Ma put her handkerchief to her 
eyes and sniffled; and I—I sat staring at the 
fire, and pulling the fringe frantically out of my 
shawl. 

“I’m sure,” ma sobbed at last, “it’s a trial, 
and you’ll overlook a mother’s feelings, Mr. 
Mountervillei, though not being a mother your¬ 
self, you can’t be expected to understand. I 
don’t see how I shall ever get on without her; 
and you’ll have a treasure that money can’t 
buy, though I say it that hadn’t ought to, and— 
Lucinda, my love,” with a sudden gush, “kiss 
me!” 

I kissed ma, and then ma went over and 
kissed Mr. Mounterville with a second gush. 
Mr. Mounterville snorted again, and took some 
more snuff. 

“That means yes, don’t it? Then we’ve 
clinched the bargain, I suppose, Miss Lucinda?” 

“ I suppose so,” rather sulkily. 

Thereupon Mr. Mounterville got up and shook 
my hand as if it had been the village pump, and 
shook hands with ma; and ma, in a gay and 
sprightly manner, tripped out of the room and 
returned presently with a bottle of blackberry- 
wine and some slices of sponge-cake. This in¬ 
nocuous oollation being partaken of, and Mr. 


Mounterville’s spirits rising with it, he proposed 
the first of April for hie wedding-day. 

“April Fool’s-day, yon know,” with a chuckle, 
“so kind Of appropriate, yon know. Let’s be 
married April Fool’s-day, Miss Lucinda?” 

If I could have skied the plate of sponge-cake 
at his head, as he sat there, what an inexpressi¬ 
ble relief it would have been to my overcharged 
heart! But I only “grinned horribly a ghastly 
smile,” and said k should be whenever he 
wished. 

So the wedding-dgy being fixed, and all things 
settled, Mr, Mounterville got up to go. I accom¬ 
panied him to -the gate, shook hands with him 
across it, bade him. good-night, and watched 
him plodding along the moonlit road, his hands 
ip his pockets, and whistling for purest joy, like 
an asthmatic bull-frog. 

As I stood there Contemplating the starry 
brilliancy of the sky, and the spotless white¬ 
ness of the earth in a pensive reverie, there 
started out from the corner of the house, and 
the shadow of an old pear-tree, a young man, 
who stood still and confronted mo. 

I gave one little yelp of terror and started 
baok, staring with all my might. And no won¬ 
der, for the young man was tall as a telegraph- 
pole, and robed in sombrajriaek; and his coun¬ 
tenance was livid, albeit handsome, with two 
biasing black eyes, and a shock of tar-black 
hair. 

“Oh! let me not startle yon, pretty one,” 
said this remarkable phenomenon, in a deep 
and husky bass; “had I a heart for falsehood 
formed, I never could h\jure thee! Do you 
take boarders ia your house?” 

The jerking suddenness with whioh this 
question was put? and the peculiar style of his 
two previous remarks, left me gasping like a 
stranded fish, and utterly unable to reply. 

“And still she gazed/’ said this tall young 
man, rapidly, with a violent sweep of one arm; 
“and still the wonder grew! Tell, oh! teU me* 
fairest maiden, do you keep boarders?” 

I found my tongue at last. 

“If you’ll step in, sir,” I said, unlatching the 
gate, “1’U see. We do take hoarders occasion¬ 
ally; but you must speak to my mother.” 

“Oh! thou hast been the cause of this an¬ 
guish, my mother,” chanted the tall young man, 
striding through. “Proceed, bright vision! I 
follow whithersoever thou leadest.” 

Really this young gentleman’s style of con¬ 
versation was remarkable* to say the least of it. 
I opened the door in considerable trepidation, 
and ushered him into the maternal presence. 

“Madam, I salute thee, to te ialuie!” said 
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the seeker after lodgings, laying his hand on \ 
his heart and bowing low; “ this fair creature, i 
your daughter, I perceive, informs me you take \ 
boarders. Madam, madam, may I have that 
honor?” 

“Goodness me, Lucinda, my dear!” cried ma, 
jumping back, and dropping her balls and 
needles in a paroxysm of terror and dismay. 

“Fear not, fear not, fairest being!” said the 
gentleman, in a shrill, chanting voice, and 
transfixing me with his wild, black eyes. “I 
know not, I ask not if guilt’s in thy heart; but 
I know I want lodgings whatever thou art. 
Answer me, quickly!” getting excited, “and 
answer me truly, minion, wilt thou, or wilt thou 
not?” 

Then it all flashed upon me—the tall young 
gentleman was mad! He looked like Lara, or 
the Corsair, a good deal; but I didn’t care for j 
my ideal just then, and would have given a 
year of my life to see Mr. Mounterville’B florid 
complexion and sandy whiskers beaming on me 
through the door. I had heard that a lunatic, ; 
and a dangerous one, had escaped out of an 
asylum in the next town, and was supposed to 
be hiding in the pine-woods. And here he was, 
glaring upon me with flaming black eyes, and : 
towering up, a colossal giant, to the ceiling. 

“Speak!” cried our terrible visitor, advanc¬ 
ing a step toward me, “speak! or, by the stars 
above, I’ll tear thy perjured‘soul from out thy 
craven carcase, and fling it to the four winds 
of heaven! Wretch! miscreant! base minion!” 
with a howl and a hop nearer me, “this night 
shalt thou pay the penalty of thy crime; this 
night my wrongs shall be avenged!” 

He made a grab at me, caught me by the 
shoulder, and waved the other arm aloft. I 
gave one shriek, one wild, wild shriek, and 
then my throat waB grasped. 

“Foul wizard, avaunt! I have marshaled my 
clan! Down, slave—down! Cease thy cries, for 
these dungeon walls are thick, and none shall 
hear, or help! Die the death! Die! worm, toad, 
siren, fiend in female form! Die! thy hour has 
come!” 

Not yet! The door was flung open, and oh! 
thanks and praise forever! in rushed Mr. Moun- 
terville, and laid hold of my frantic opponent 
My face was black, my eyes and tongue pro¬ 
truding, and I rolled over in a heap on the floor. 

“Ah, vassal! dog of a Christian! thou hast 
come to the rescue!” yelled the madman; “thou 
would’st shield the wanton thing! But share 
her fate, cur! Let me hurl thee to inferno!” 

There was a clutch and a wrestle, and they 


rolled over and over, locked in each other’s em¬ 
brace. There is a time in the life of every man, 
I suppose, when he rises to sublimity—this was 
Mr. Mounterville’B time. The Corsair couldn’t 
have fought more manfully for Medora than my 
brave little man for me. And he was victorious! 
The madman was a mere skeleton, and his ficti¬ 
tious strength gave way. Mr. Mounterville 
pinned him to the floor, and called to me. 

“ Fetch me the clothes-line, Lucinda, and I’ll 
fix this squirming vagabond. Ah, yes! you 
would, would you?—you crazy scamp! That 
will do; hold his heels, and keep him from 
kicking. Wasn’t it lucky I dropped my pocket- 
book, and came back to look for it; and I heard 
you yell out here on the road. Now he’s safe; 
and there’s the mother in a fit in the corner. 
See to her, Lucinda—this chap’s all right!” 

I shook ma, and sprinkled her, and slapped 
her, and presently brought her round. And all 
the while the lunatic lay on the floor glaring at 
the ceiling. 

“Ah! you’re quiet now, you matchless de¬ 
ceiver!” said Mr. Mounterville, giving him a 
little push with his toe; “but just untie you, 
and aee the cantrips you’d cut up. Where would 
you be now, Lucinda, only for me ?” 

Where, indeed? Would you believe it? I 
walked right over and kissed Mr. Mounterville! 

“False! false!” moaned the young man on 
the floor, “false as fair! Thou hast learned to 
love another; thou hast broken every vow! But 
go it—go it! Let fate do her worst, I’ll not 
flinch!” 

It was of no use—he was tied too fast. I went 
to the village for help, and our lunatic was 
removed with his eyes fixed on the stars, and 
dreamily murmuring poetry. He had been an 
actor, it appeared afterward, when his keepers 
found him, and one of the worst cases in the 
asylum. I was grateful to Mr. Mounterville, of 
course, and gratitude is akin to love. After 
all, Medora and Gulnare, and .the rest of these 
poetic beings who had delightfully romantic 
husbands, (by-the-by were they their hiAbands,) 
were unspeakably unhappy young Vomen; and 
it was much better to marry a rich, stout, elderly 
grocer, than a cut-throat brigand, if one comes 
to look at it in a proper light. And so I rather 
think I’m resigned to my fate. 

April is drawing near; my dresses are being 
made; the school is broken up; and the grocery 
store flourishes like a green bay-tree. And sit¬ 
ting here, gazing at the moonrays with folded 
hands and dreamy eyes, I sign myself, for the 
last time, yours, pensively, Lucinda Thompson. 
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WHAT FRANK THOUGHT ABOUT MARRYING. 


BY BABY V. 8P1IT0BB 


“Axi» when are you and Kate going to be 
married ?” 

The speaker was one of two young men, 
smoking eegars in a private room. 

“If you mean Kate Kelso, merer. It’s all 
very well to dance with Bach a girl, bat no poor 
man would think of marrying her.” 

“Why not, Frank? She’s handsome, accom¬ 
plished, in the very beat Bet, dresses exquisitely, 
and will have a fortune when Mr. Kelse dies.” 

“Look here, Charley, do you think I’m a fool? 
I can't afford to marry Miss Kelso; and it is just 
because she is in the fashionable set, dresses ex¬ 
pensively, and has expectations from her father. 
I am only beginning to succeed at the bar. It 
is a long time, as you know from your own ex¬ 
perience as a physician, before a large ineome 
can be earned in a profession. As yet I am 
not earning such an income. Miss Kelso has 
been brought up luxuriously. Her father keeps 
a carriage, goes to a watering-place every sum¬ 
mer, and entertains constantly when at home. 
Kate is so accustomed to the excitement of 
society, has been so much admired and flat¬ 
tered, has had her every wish so anticipated, 
that the prosaic life of a wife, on a narrow in¬ 
come, would soon destroy any little romance 
with which she might enter the married state. 
Her very dresses, my dear fellow, would eat up 
half my earnings.” 

“I think you are hard on her. Any true 
woman, if she mapies the man she loves, will 
cheerfiiHy submit to sacrifices for his sake.” 

“So it is said,' and so, in justice to the sex, 
most of them, at least, try to do. But, Charley, 
old fellow, you and I know, from our own expe¬ 
rience, that habit is stronger than good resolu¬ 
tions. A man, brought up in luxury, can never 
live os cheaply, if he gets poor, as the son of a 
peor man. Nor can a woman either. A rich 
man’s daughter is not the girl for a poor man’s 
wife. It isn’t her fault; it’s her misfortune.” 

“But you lose sight of the fact, that Kate will 
inherft a share of her father’s property.” 

“Not at all. Mr. Kelso is only fifty, hale and 
hearty. He will, probably, live fbr twenty years 
yet. Nor, till be dies, will his daughter get a 
cent. Meantime she will spend as much extra, 
every year, as will represent the interest of the 
fortune she will inherit. At the end of the 
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twenty years, yes! long beforfe that, I should be 
ruined, or else broken dotou in health in conse¬ 
quence of being in debt and over-worked.” 

“Well, that’s true. See what a scrape Harry 
Smith has got into 1” 

“Yes? He married the daughter of a man 
said to be worth a million. Old Mr. Cary did 
not give her a penny. She had her wedding 
outfit, but that was alL On Harry’s part, there 
was nothing to support her with, except what 
he made out of his business; and he was but a 
young merchant, with very little realized wealth. 
Sophy Cary was stylish and fond of making a 
dash. She had the reputation of dressing better 
than any girl in her set; which meant that hei* 
wardrobe cost the most Harry took his wife 
to the Continental Hotel, for even he had sense 
enough to know he couldn’t afford to go to 
housekeeping in the only way in which Sophy 
would consent to go—that is, with a house on 
Walnut street, or at least on Chestnut street, 
furniture from Paris, a ball every winter, and 
all that Bort of thing. Heaven knows what he 
paid for his parlor and chamber, but it was a 
fabulous sum; or what would have been thought 
so in the days of your father or mine. In the 
summer they went to Saratoga—for Sophy 
wouldn’t stoop to eountry boarding. There 
she had her pony-phsaton and a dozen Paris 
dresses. In the fall the hard times came, and 
Harry failed, partly because he neglected his 
business to be at Saratoga, and partly because 
he spent too much money. I understand ho 
owes twice as much as he can pay. The prin¬ 
cipal qr editor is reported to have said that it 
would have been cheaper to have given Harry 
the salary of a bank president, and let him do 
nothing. Now this is, I admit, an exceptional 
case. Susy was unusually extravagant, even 
more so than Kate. But she is a type, after 
all, of a large class; and a class that frightens 
young men, and keeps them from marrying.” 

“But what is to be done? Wo all expect to 
marry some day; and there are no girls except 
girls like Kate, or Susy.” 

“I beg your pardon. There are plenty of 
them. Of course, to find the right kind, you 
must, I am afraid, generally go outside of the 
fashionable set. For it is only the daughters 
and wives of rich men that can afford to bo 
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fashionable. Other women haven’t the time to 
waste in receptions and parties, day after day, 
and night after night. Nor can any but the 
rich afford to dress in the extravagant manner 
in which fashionable women, in great cities like 
this, dress now-a-days. If you wish a wife, you 
must look elsewhere for one, unless, indeed, you 
are a millionaire.’ 1 

‘‘Where would you look?” 

“There are plenty of families, thousands of 
them in Philadelphia, and tens of thousands in 
country towns and villages, where the daughters 
are well educated, and yet have been brought 
up to help themselves. I know one where one 
daughter, who has a taste in that direction, 
makes all the bonnets she and her sisters wear. 
Another is a capital dress-maker. All attend 
to household affairs. They make cake, prepare 
desserts, and could, I've no doubt, bake bread. 
Yet they are quite as intelligent and companion¬ 
able as Kate Kelso and her set. No man, with 
the right feeling, wishes to make his wife a 
drudge. But we men have to work, and why 
shouldn’t'women take their share?” 

“Well, since you speak of it, I can recall such 
families also. But they don’t go to balls and 
dance th$ German.” 

“No. The daughters of such families are 
taught to think home-virtues better than mere 
surface accomplishments. Men want true women 
for wives, and not mere butterflies.” 

“I shall be curious, Frank, to see your wife.” 

“If you will come with me, to-morrow even¬ 
ing, I will introduce you to the young lady who 
has promised to fill that position. She is the 
daughter of a widow, and has been brought up 
economically, brought up like the girls I have 
been describing to you. She does not go out 
much into society, because she cannot afford it; 
though, from her connections, she could, if she 
wished, go into the very best. But I do not 
think she regrets it As for her real accom¬ 


plishments, her knowledge of literature, music, 
and art, she is as far above Miss Kelso as heaven 
is above earth. In fact, Charley, how can merely 
fashionable girls be accomplished; at least in 
the true sense of the word? They are up all 
night at balls, and so have to sleep half the next 
day. They’ve no time to read, even if they 
wished to; but, as a class, they don’t wish to. 
All they think of, or talk about, is the beaux, 
or their dresses. It’s chatter, chatter, chatter, 
and nothing else. We dance with them, but we 
don’t pretend to love them. A little gossip is 
all they are up to. Now and then we make a 
morning call, but who thinks of spending an 
evening with them ?” 

“Come, come, you are too severe. A good 
many of them are really brilliant talkers, at 
least, I find them so.” 

“Yes, the best of them, and at a ball. But if 
you marry one of them, you will find, my dear 
fellow, that she keeps her brilliant talk for 
society, and is as stupid as stupid can be at 
home. The champagne foams for the public: 
for you .the stale wine only is left. I tell you, 
Charley, I am not a bit more severe than truth 
J compels me to be. 1 don’t wonder men, in what 
is called good society, marry so rarely. A wife 
in such circles is too expensive a luxury. A 
girl, instead of being your helpmate, is a elog 
on you. We have to do all the work, and they 
get all the fun. That’s why young men don’t 
marry—and there’s the whole of it.” 

So ended the conversation. Harry married 
tho one to whom he introduced his friend; and 
that friend, after a few months, married her 
sister. They certainly are both supremely 
happy, happier than if either had married 
Miss Kelso, or one of her type. But still, as 
Charley said, perhaps they were too hard on 
girls brought up as Kate had been. We don’t 
pretend to decide. But we wonder sometimes 
if mothers aro not the most to blame. 
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Wht arc you here, poor, yellow, musty things? 

Long years ago I hid you ont of sight; 

Why hero to stir sad memories within, 

And move roy heart so tenderly to-night? 

What is it holds my band when raised to throw 

Your (ruled pages to the eager flame? 

What weakness in me, that there come and go 
Tho.e old, fond, by-gone dreams tmbid again? 

Why shunld I cherish, when the hand that penned 
Long since, perchance, forgot my parting clasp ? 


Perhaps would fail to greet mine as a friend. 

Though once, with lingering, love-knit palm, held fast? 

Ah! I am hnman—ye the only links 
That bind my life to all that's sweet and true I 
Lore was its only star—it waning sinks; 

I'm hard and hopeless, nothing left but you! 

And ye farewell at last I I will be,strong; 

Your smoko curls up on silent, fleecy wing, 

Bearing my voiceless prayer, that thus, through waong, 
My resurrected love may one day spring! 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE QUIET HEAL. 

There was a week’s interregnum of quiet at 
Chafron house. A wedding in the family, in 
the adjoining county, had gathered the cousins 
to the farthest remove. Even old John Page 
had gone with the tide, and Col. Chafron re¬ 
mained in the house alone with his wife and 
daughter. 

They*went one evening from the wide, vacant 
parlor into a snug little room, which belonged 
especially to Madam Chafron. 

“Let us have supper here, Louise,” said her 
father, rubbing his hands cheerfully as he 
caught sight of the glowing fire. “One comes 
nearer to mother here than anywhere outside;” 
and when Miss Chafron had gone out of the 
door, he went up to the chair where his wife 
sat sewing, and stroking the folds of her brown 
hair tenderly, stooped and kissed her, the color 
rising in her thin cheeks as though it had been 
for the first time. 

Mrs. Chafron did not look up or smile. She 
drew his hands suddenly down, however, and 
pressed them vehemently to her lips, her face 
contracted for a moment as with pain. 

“You are not ill, Judith?” looking anxiously 
into her face. 

“No, no, William.” She rose hastily, putting 
down her work, and pushed forward his easy- 
chair, busily arranging the cushions. “It is so 
long since we were alone together here. Some¬ 
thing brought back the old dayB when we were 
first married, and Lou a baby, that was all.” 
She stood beside him when he was seated, put¬ 
ting back the hair from his forehead with one 
hand, looking doubtfully into his eyes. “Lately 
there has seemed to be a something coming be¬ 
tween us, William.” 

“Nothing can do that, Judith—not even 
death.” lie stroked the hand resting in his 
own, smiling at the tears that stood in her 
eyes. For a moment Mrs. Chafron stood look¬ 
ing eagerly in her husband’s face; the trust, 
the awful tenderness of his life’s faith in her 
came into it as never before. She stood a mo¬ 
ment irresolute, as if she would have stooped to 
kiss him again; then she shrank behind him 


I with a strange, humiliated gesture, and going 
back to her chair, sat down and took up her 
sewing, burying whatever emotion moved her 
in the quiet motion. Chafron said ns more. 
The few words from his wife had moved him 
deeply—she had been a women little used to 
expression of affection. He sat a long time 
looking in the fire, a quiet, dreamy smile in his 
blue eyes and large mouth, his fingers beating 
softly together. 

The room spoke of Mrs. Chafron in every 
part of its appointment—the moderated tone in 
colors, the dainty cleanliness. She was fond of 
pets; bird-cages hung against the wall; a dog 
at the door, an Angola cat on the rug; her few 
books, a Bible, John Bunyan’s works, and one 
or two others, also devotional, were on a little 
table beside her; marvels of crochet and knit¬ 
ting-work were scattered about. She was per¬ 
petually busied in making little gifts for people, 
keeping them profound secrets until they were 
finished. Some pots of rose geranium bloomed 
in the window the year round; she always wore, 
too, some leaves in her breast, the clean, homely 
fragrance seemed to suit her life in some way. 

Lou came in presently, preceding old Nolly 
with the supper-tray, her chubby face in a glow. 
“I cooked the Oysters myself,” she said, her 
eyes glistening as she caught sight of the quiet 
pair by the fireside, and her father’s happy face. 
“It is so seldom we have a coxy meal alone.” 

Chafron watched her anxiously adjust the 
little table with an amused smile in his eyes. 
“Come, mothef,” he said, “here is the very 
supper we used to have fifteen years ago, only 
this great girl has come between us.” 

He forgot for that hour the shadow waiting a 
few steps beyond for him. Afterward, when 
shadows heavier than death had chilled all' 
color and strength out of his life, he looked 
back to that homely little scene as the last 
glimmer of what had been a long and bright 
day. 

It was homely enough; but the supper which 
Lou had cooked, the two faces opposite to her 
were precisely the pleasures which suited Mrs. 
Chafron, and brought her out in full vigor. She 
was zealous in praising the cakes and coffee; 
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eager in contriving that the choioe bits should 
find their way to the colonel’s, or her daughter’s 
plate; keenly interested in the stream of gossip 
which Lou had kept up, though she listened 
with the look of annoyance in her placid face 
if the censure grew sharp. 

“I do not think cousin Lucy is selfish, my 
dear,” she would mildly interpose. “She is 
only too self-sacrificing to her children.” 

“That is only an extended sort of selfish¬ 
ness,” the young woman pronounced, with a ] 
decisive nod. 

“It is so easy for a young girl to be severe,” 
Mrs. Chafron replied, *ith an anxious pain in 
her face. “You never have been tempted.” 

So the talk went on in the old domestic 
fashion, neither Wise nor witty; a pungent 
humor on one side, and grave moderation on 
the other; the probable marriages in cousin 
Lee’s family, down in Albemarle; the birth of 
cousin Mary’s boy, etc., etc. But to Chafron 
the voices, and half understood words, were 
pleasant as the chiming of bells with some 
old, sweet melody. To-night his brain seemed 
keenly alive; his senses even were touched with 
a pleasure-like pain by every friendly sound or 
action. Remembering that night years after¬ 
ward, and the tragedy which it held for him, 
he remembered the red glimmer of the sun 
through the cedars that shaded the window 
where they sat at supper; the cool autumn 
wind, with its scent of the hickory-woods in 
the defile; the quiet, brown dress which his 
wife wore, some bright crimson leaves which 
Louise had fastened in her hair. No trifle was 
forgotten. He remembered with especial dis¬ 
tinctness how, when the supper was over, and 
Louise had gone to the library to receive some 
evening visitors, he sat with his wife listening 
to the songs they were singing, as the sound 
floated up through the vacant house. 

“That is Henry Loper’s voice,” the colonel 
said, with a furtive glance at Mrs. Chafron. 

She had been humming some old-fashioned 
air herself under her breath, as was her habit 
while She sewed; but the sounds choked in her 
throat, and she lost her color at the first note of 
the Tinging bass voice below. She made no an¬ 
swer. 

“Judith,” said Col. Chafron, after a long, 
anxious pause, “do you ever think how happy 
our life has been? How different it would have 
been with us if we had chosen not to marry?” 

“We have lived solitary lives,” she said, hur¬ 
riedly; “the crowd of people about us has not 
hindered me, at least, from living alone.” 

“We have had each other,” gently. 


“Yes, we have had each other, William,” her » 
forehead again contracting, as if she curbed 
some sudden pain. 

Chafron was sileRt a moment, looking at her 
intently, an old doubt troubling him whether, if 
she had mingled more with the world, she might 
not have found wider and higher pleasures than 
lay in her poultry-raising, housekeeping, or 
study of John Bunyan. 

“Sometimes I doubt, Judith,” he said, 
“whether I have not suffered you to seclude 
yourself too much since we were married. 
Why, for twenty years,” the singularity of 
the fact striking him with a sudden novelty, 
“you have never traveled beyond the village 
yonder.” 

She smiled placidly. “Why should I ? If I 
were like some women who are willing to ne¬ 
glect their households-” Then, arrested by 

some intricate stitch in her knitting, the words 
dropped slowly into silence. 

Chafron s voice, when he spoke to his wife, 
was always curiously low and tender. “What 
I wished to ask you, Judith, was, whether it 
was right in either of us, for an unreasonable 
whim, to deny to Louise the happiness which 
we have tasted more deeply than most men or 
women.” 

A strango hardness crept into her free, but 
she made no answer, her white fingers shifting 
the ivory needles more rapidly. 

“Louise is old enough,” gently, “to have a 
knowledge of what will satisfy her life; and I 
doubt if we-” 

“ She is young enough to hasten to her own 
ruin,” in a low, hoarse voice. “At her age I 
was a wifo and mother.” 

“A wife only, my love. Louisa was not born 
until ’81, you remember.” 

She began to fbld and unfold her work with 
trembling fingers, her nostrils inflated, her lips 
blue. “Why do you urge this matter of Louisa’s 
mairiage, William? She is young—she is all I 
have. Why will you persist in taking her from 
me?” 

“My darling, God knows I have no wish to 
rob you of the child! I only would give you 

; both another protector if- There is a reason, 

Judith, believe me, for my earnestness in this 
matter. Besides,” hastily, “you told me that 
you would be willing to part with her if she 
had chosen to marry her cousin Robert.” 

“ If she had chosen to marry any one but this 
man,” rising in her agitation and standing 
: before him, her hands working nervously to¬ 
gether. 

Chafron also rose. “Be calm, wife; I will 
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never mention the man’s name after this night 
rather than that you should be pained. And 
yet, fbr the child’s sake, will yon not consider 
for one moment? She loves him.” 

“You are wrong. Consider what you Bay, 
WiUiam Chafron. It is no idle thing for Louisa 
to give her heart to any man. She is like you, 
not her mother. When her love goes from her 
it will be for life; she is no reed to be blown by 
the wind hither and thither.” 

Her features were pinched, her tones shrill; 
her whole manner that of a woman possessed 
by some terrible thought, %hat swayed her to 
and fro on the verge of insanity. 

**Judith, my darling! what does this mean? 
No mere whim of dislike could move you thus. 
What have you heard of the man that has pre¬ 
judiced you against him?” 

“I know no ill of Henry Loper,” Bhe said, 
slowly. The change which his words produced 
in her face struck Chafron with dumb surprise. 
“I know no ill of Henry Loper,” she repeated; 
and her cheeks warmed, her eyee grew dim and 
tremulous, her whole figure dilated with' an in¬ 
describable womanly grace as she spoke, and 
stood with her head drooping, a curious, earnest 
smile on her lips. 

It occurred to her husband, curiously, then, 
that she was still n young, beautiful woman. 
Habit had latterly dulled his perception of the 
fret. 

Raising her head, she looked at him, bringing 
back her thoughts from whatever strange jour¬ 
ney they had taken; hesitated for a moment, 
and then, with a quick, sweeping step toward 
him, she put her arms about his neck, looking 
into his eyes. 

“Do yon love me, William Chafron?” the 
peach-like blush still upon her cheek, and dewy 
brilliance in her eyes. 

But some curious instinct told her husband 
that neither blush nor tear belonged to him. 
“If my life has not showed my love, Judith, 
in all these years, it is useless to put it into 
words.” 

“Trust me m this, then. Put this man away 
from my daughter. She never can be his wife. 

Will you believe me in this, or must I-” She 

stopped, the sudden heat gone, her counte¬ 
nance growing blanched and rigid; then added, 
“There is a reason. Must I give H?” 

Col. Chafron thrust her from him, holding her 
at arm’s length for a fierce, quick moment of 
scrutiny. “If you have concealed anything 
which it costs you such pain to reveal to me, 
Judith, it is better that I should not know it.” 
t Then his hands slid along her arms, and he 


drew her to him as vehemently, the terrible 
insight of suspicion gone. “Why, Judith, what 
is this ?” he cried, with a shrill, nervous laugh, 
which had to the woman’s ears a terrible pathos 
in it. “ Have we lived this long life together to 
have seorets and suspicion from each other now ? 
I’ll trust you. It is a little matter, after all. 
You are the child’s mother, and ought to have 
her heart nearer your own. I will never men¬ 
tion Henry Loper’s name to you again.” 

He could not but see the sudden relief which 
she tried to conceal in her face. But he could 
not throw his child’s happiness away, as he 
thought he was doing, without a last effort. “If 
you will promise me to think of Louisa before 
you determine the matter? I ought not to fear 
to leave the child’s future in your hands.” 

“But you do fear! You do not trust me.” 

“She loves him, Judith. You are blind to 
that.” 

She drew back with a gesture of fierce impa¬ 
tience. 

“Oh! William, William! it is you who have 
been blind—who will go blind to your grave! 
Let me go now. I must breathe the fresh air 
before I sleep.” 

“Will yon walk on the terrace?” gently. “I 
will go with you, Judith.” 

“I would prefer to be alone, William. I am 
going to the quarters with some medicine. You 
need not be alarmed if I am late.” 

Col. Chafron left his wife's room without a 
word of discussion. She was his wife, yet she 
was no less a woman to be surrounded by all 
the homage of as formal courtesy as in her 
maiden days. 

Glancing back at her as he closed the door, 
be saw her take down a satchel, which she gene¬ 
rally carried in her visits to the quarters, con¬ 
taining medicine, and the like, systematically 
arranged. A queer smile came into Chafron’s 
face; the little act did so set her apart as her¬ 
self—the quaint, quiet, busy little housewife, 
who had been so dear to him for more than half 
of his lifetime. And a moment ago, what mad 
fancy was that which had seized him? That 
she had lived too much alone; that he had for¬ 
gotten she was still young and beautiful; that, 
coming in oontact with Loper, a man who spoke 
his strength in every look, word—fresh from 
the outer world, of which she had caught such 
partial glimpses, she had been dazzled, bewil¬ 
dered. 

His blood grew hot in his veins to think he 
had, even by a moment’s thought, so wronged 
her. His pure Judith! As pure nojr in her 
matronly dignity as in her first flush of youth. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SECRET INTERVIEW. 

CnAFRON betook himself to the study to turn 
over the last week’s papers by a half-trimmed 
lamp; listening to the low murmur of voices 
from the drawing-room, where Louisa and Henry 
Loper were lingering over the piano, filling up 
the pauses in their talk by chance chords played 
at random, or snatches of songs, which were 
open before them. Now and then a hearty 
burst of laughter would jar the silence. 

“They are very happy in their love,” said 
Chafron, with a faint smile. “It may all come 
right yet. Whatever this silly obstacle may be, 
Judith’s love for the child will overcome it.” 

Then he turned to his account-books for half 
an hour, and shut them with a bewildered, lack¬ 
lustre face. 

“I’ll leave that for George,” with a sigh of 
relief. “It suits the old fellow.” He took 
down his guns one after another with a show 
of greater interest, oiling, screwing, polishing; 
then hung them again with the old despondent 
look, remembering that When the time came for 
the bear-hunting parties to start for the Cheat 
river country and Kentucky, next year, they 
would have another leader. 

The colonel began to walk up and down his 
solitary, ill-lighted room. The unusual silenco 
of the house, the forgotten, neglected feeling he 
had, pressed on him. He was not so missed to¬ 
night as he had thought he would be. Louisa 
had her lover, his wife her house and people, 
his friends were laughing and joking some¬ 
where. When he wo\ild be gone, after that last, 
long farewell, it would be the same, doubtless! 

The colonel’s strides grew longer and heavier; 
he listened to every chance step, thinking it 
might be Judith. Perhaps she might think her 
husband worth as much kindness as the sick 
negroes! Chafron was weak, womanish, mor¬ 
bid. if you will; but his time, he thought, was 
but short, and their love and kind words mat¬ 
tered much to him. Would it be the same when 
he was gone? As he walked, he caught himself 
repeating the end of that saddest of all French 
ballads. 

“On demit—‘Pauvre ConstAacc!’ 

Et on danmit, Jnsqu-na jour, 

Che* l'embaasadeur do France.” 

It was about ten o’clock when he heard 
Lopor’s horse brought to the front entrance, 
and a moment after Louisa’s voice, through the 
open drawing-room door, saying good-by. Tho 
night was starry and clear, and Chafron, after 
hearing tho sound of his mounting, and the 
gate clanging after he had passed down tho 


\ oak avenue, mechanically walked to a window 

< whioh commanded a view of the road, idly 
waiting to see the young man pass. To his 

\ surprise, however, he did not come, and the 
s sound of his horse’s stops suddenly ceased. 

\ “He has taken the clay path through the 
| woods,” he said—and the moment after forgot 
the matter in his own gloomy thoughts. After¬ 
ward this circumstance, with every other of that 
| night, assumed its miserable significance in his 
| memory. About half an hour after, Louise, 

\ passing through the hall, caught sight of him 
standing alone, still 4y the window, and putting 
down her chamber-lamp, she ran in to kiss him 
| good-night. Col. Chafron held her in his arms 
\ with a half-guilty feeling. She was so full of 
i life and health; so ignorant that to-night tho 
\ chance of happiness had been taken from her; 
i and that in a little while she would have only 
\ ker mother to protect her. But Lou was eager 
\ about another wedding of which Loper had told 
her, and had no leisure to note his grave smile 
or lingering caress. She stopped, however, 
| after she had said good-night, to brush back 
\ the hair from his forehead, and look admiringly 
\ at the finely-cut aquiline features, the dark-blue 
\ eyes and sensitive mouth. 

“I find no true love so handsome as the one 
I had when I was a baby, father,” she said* 
holding his cheeks with both hands while she 
i kissed him, wondering at the passionate flash 
j of pleasure which the little jest called out. 
i When she was gone, Chafron still stood wait- 
i ing for his Wife to come back through the gar- 
) den from the quarters. Tho house had fallen 
| into profound silence; the sky was beginning to 
| be overcast with clouds; a mist almost as heavy 
\ as rain thickened the air. 

\ “She cannot be vexed with mo if 1 go out to 

< bring her home,” thought Chafron, hurrying 
| eagerly to bring a water-proof cloak in case the 
s rain grew heavier. Leaving the house by a 
j side-door, he crossed the grassy lawn, and en¬ 
tered a thick belt of forest-trees which hid the 
quarters from the house. There was a little 

) rustic scat at the end of this wood where. it 
1 entered the defile, and from this, os he threaded 

< the winding path, he fancied he heard voices; 

< they were lost in the gusts of wind that soughed 
between the hills. The next moment lip recog¬ 
nized them; they were Loper’s and his wife’s— 

| the tones were smothered and passionate. 

| “He has met her returning, poor fellow; he 
\ is pleading his cause with her. The young fool 
j forgets that it is night and stormy,” and push- 
\ ing aside the shrubbery he pressed toward them. 
| But the first sight of their figures made him 
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stop with a wrench of sudden pain, at which he 
blushed with Belf-reproach even as it came. 
Madam Chafron was seated on the low bench, 
the young man standing before her, his face 
eloquent of tenderness and pain, not immixed 
with shame. She held him by both hands, look¬ 
ing up. It was she whose tones were passionate 
and imploring; it was his wife who plead her 
cause. 

Chafron put out his hand to thrust back a 
sapling in his way. 

“Henry,” she cried, “hare patience a little 
longer. Keep my secret.” 

Her husband stood still at that His fancy 
to-night was true! For a moment he did not 
hear her voice at all, and then his own breath 
choked him, it came with such slow effoft and 
pain. Then he heard the last words of Loper’s 
reply. 

44 You do not consider what it is to me. What 
is the love worth that you profess* if dread of 
shame or of your husband can conquer it ? I 
liAve but little faith in your passionate words,” 
his tone, which had been cool and moderate, 
growing sharp and bitter. 11 You never loved 
me:” 

She gave a shrill cry, catching his hands and 
pressing them to her lips. 

An hour ago, with the same gesture, she had 
kissed his own! 

“I do not love you, Henry?” rising and facing 
him, facing her husband by the same motion. 
Even in that moment William Chafron felt as 
never before how fair she was. The power of 
a great emotion ennobled her demure face, put 
a strange fire and mastery into her eyes, gave 
force and freedom to her gestures. 

“I never loved you?” she repeated, slowly. 
“Why, you are but a child to me, man though 
you be. What do you know of the passions that 
burn in a woman’s heart after the concealment 
of a lifetime?” 

He made her no answer. 

“God knows whether I have been true to 
you,” she resumed, more passionately. “Oh! 
the long, weary years of waiting! But I knew 
you would come at last; I knew the manner of 
man you would be when you camel No husband 
or child could keep you from me. And I have 
not been disappointed in you, Henry!” And 
with a sudden proud flash of the eye, and timid 
blush, she bent forward and parted the curly 
black hair on his temple. “You are mine— 
mine,” gazing fondly m his face. “God made 
you for me, apart from all the world.” 

He moved with a certain impatience* yet his 
tones: was gentle. “I have heard all this so ] 


often! I can believe it when you are willing to 
claim me as your own before the world. You 
forget all that I must give up for you—fortune, 
position—everything ” 

“You shall give up nothing for me.” 

“You forget,” more tenderly, “how long 1 
have waited for you to decide; how I have 
blinded Col. Chafron by a pretence of love for 
his daughter.” 

“I know it all, Henry—I forget nothing.” 

“You must decide at once. Surely you know 
that your happiness is the first thought of my 
life. But you do not understand that you force 
me into an unmanly, base position.” 

“No, Henry,” sadly, “I understand too well. 
I know that it is duty, and not affection, that 
prompt your words. Why, don’t you see,” 
wringing her hands with a sudden shiver over 
her whole body, “that it is something for me 
to give up the name of a pure woman? I, 
Judith Chafron, to bring this shame upon my 
husband and child?” 

Loper threw his arm about the trembling 
woman and held her to his breast. As her 
head lay there, a low, crackling sound reached 
her like a retreating footstep. She sprang up, 
white with guilty pallor. 

“If it were my husband! I saw to-night that 
he suspected me. Oh! the shame—tho shame 
to come to me so late in life!” 

Loper left her, going through tho bushes 
in search of the intruder; but his search was 
futile. When he returned to her she was yet 
crouching on the seat, muttering about the 
shame that camo so late; repeating her name, 
Judith Chafron, as if it were her one hold on 
purity and her old self. 


CHAPTER Y. 

A DISA r PS ABANCB. 

It was late one cool evening in October that 
Mr. Page returned from his week’s visit to War¬ 
ren. At the gate he was met by a hoarse chuckle 
of welcome, that c&mo from an uncouth figure 
sitting on a heap of rocks among the brushwood. 
It was some moments before he could distinguish 
in the dusky light that it was George Chafron. 

44 You are welcome back,” said the deformed 
man, in his peculiar quiet voice, coming closer, 
and walking beside the low buggy in which the 
lawyer rode. “It*s dull here. I’m growing like 
the rest of tho modern world, and need a daily 
stimulant; and I don’t find much of the elixir 
of life in women. I have had nobody but the 
two of theoq, Judith and Louisa, to break the 
) solitude. 
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“You are a man of infinite resources in your- l “It is some freak of that poor, crack-brained 
self, doctor,” Page said, kindly humoring the j follow! There is no oause for alarm, 1 ” he thought, 
poor, incomplete brain and'body before him. j as he hurried to his own chamber. 

“I know myself to be a cracked-brained fel- George Chafron did not appear at the table. ; 
low,” with a shrewd glance. “You can’t blind Henry Loper came in with the air of an habitue 
me by flattery; but that’s clever, eh? Not many and took his seat by Louise. Madam Chafron, 
men can put a finger on the diseased spot within, a trifle paler than usual, was in her place. Only 
or be bold enough to say, ‘There it is’. I know her husband’s chair was vacant. ‘ 
mine.” “Where is the colonel?” was Page’s first in- 

“ Where is your brother?” quiry when his welcome was over. 

The dwarfs brow knitted. How can I tell? “At Tom Fitzhugh’s,” said Louisa, carelessly. 
William was always uncertain. “You do not “At least, so Pool says. Father is used to come 
know where he is?” turning sharply on the and go, with no compass to guide him but .his 
lawyer, as if he expected to detect conscious own whim, you know. He gave us less warning 
guilt on his face. of his departure than usual, however, this time.” 

“I? No. Do you mean,” reining in his horse, Mr. Page grew restless; a vague dread was 
“that Chafron has gone?” taking the place of his scorn of George Chaf- 

Georjfe Chafron also stopped, a sudden deathly ron’s alarm. He fancied, too, that Madam Chaf* 
alarm in his misshapen countenance. “Gone— ron’s eyes were fixed upon him with covert 
yes. And he was not with you? I thought it uneasiness. 

was some quiet plot of yours to divert his mind. He said no more, however, until after the 
You limbs of the law are full of such petty sub- meal was over; and then, following Louisa into 
terfuge. Where is he, then?” resting one hand ; the library, he drew her aside, “Do not alarm 
on the wheel. It shook visibly; his under-jaw your mother, Miss Chafron; but I must go to 
fell. Fitzhugh’s place to-night.” 

“Be quiet, Chafron,” said the lawyer, sternly. Louisa’s face grew grave; then she laughed. 
“What cause is there for alarm? Your brother “In search of father? Why, I was glad when 
was in no mood that would induoe suicide; he went off without notice the other day. It 
death was but too near in his fancy.” was one of his old habits—you do not know, 

“You know nothing of the truth?” the man’s maybe. He has grown so unlike himself, that 
utterance grew thick and impeded with his when I came down the other morning, after 
haste. “You knew of no discovery that he ; bidding him good-night the evening before, and 
could have made? No shame hanging over! found he had ridden over to cousin Tom’s, I 
him? He hinted no suspicions before you left hailed it as a return to old times.” 
to yon?” “You know, then, that he went there?** 

“Suspicion of what?” angrily. “He was but She hesitated, with a startled look around 
too lacking in suspicion. If his mind had not the room. “I do not know it. What made me 
been poisoned into a diseased remnant of its think it? Oh! Pool said he had received letters 
former self, he would have searched out the from Tom in the morning; and his horse was 
author of that most miserable of all plots. Pah! gone.” 

It makes me mad to think of an intellect like But she looked grave, and remained silent for 
William Chafron’s sapped by so puerile a lie.” some time; and when her mother bade her go 
George Chafron was silent, one hand and to the piano, in order that Henry Loper might 
then the other tapped nervously on his broad, try some new song, she obeyed with a slow step 
double chin, his eyes were concealed beneath and abstracted face. 

the bushy brows. “You do not understand,” Soon afterward Pool came to the door, and 

he said, at last. “ There were other causes- beckoned Mr. Page out of the room. Louisa 

I rested quiet, supposing you had arranged with watched the door, and at last rose abruptly and 
him te follow you.” went out to find him in the hall. Pool was leav- 

“When did he go?” ing the door that led to the stables. 

But Chafron, his head down, his fingers on “You have heard ill news of father?” putting 
his chin, had started into a side-path, and was her hand on his arm. “Don’t deceive me—I 
hurrying on before. see it in your face.” 

Arrived at the house, Mr. Page found the “Be calm, Louisa, child! Why, your skin is 
supper just announced; heard Louisa’s laugh in like ice. If your father were in danger, haven’t 
the library; and saw the servants lounging, here you a right to know it? No, my only causo 
and there, in their usual careless, lazy way. for uneasiness is, that Pool, in reality, knows 
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nothing, and—and- Yon know your father’s 

present state of mind. If anything occurred to 
rouse him from the apathy into which be has 
lately fallen, it would be best some fHend was 
near him—that is all. I think I will go over to 
Thomas Fitzhugh’s to-night. It is dear, the 
ride will be pleasant” 

“You mean,” said a low, harsh voice behind 
him, “that my husband, probably, received some 
shock—some pain?” 

Mr. Page did not answer for a moment. 
Neither he nor her daughter had, at first, re¬ 
cognized Mrs. Chaftron’s voice in the coarse, low 
tones. She was standing dose beside them, 
leaning against the wall, her hands behind her, 
as if they concealed something; dark Hnes scor¬ 
ing her pale face. 

Mr. Page took her hand gently. “My dear 
madam, this is such needless alarm. You know 
that yonr husband has not been strong—I only 
dread an acceleration of the disease. But you 
foolish women exaggerate every doubt into a 
certainty.” 

“You only fear that he has been murdered.” 

When she had said this in an'unmoved, mono¬ 
tonous voice, she turned, as if to walk quietly 
away, and fell senseless to the floor. 

“Tut! tut! Bless my soul!” The little lawyer 
lifted her, his hands shaking, his gray mus¬ 
tache working nervously. “These women! 
These women! What shall I do, Louisa? On 
this sofa? Fd rather see a dozen men sen¬ 
tenced to be hanged than tell ill news to a 
woman. Poor creature l There, there!” strok¬ 
ing her hand with a helpless sort of tenderness. 

“You had better not delay. She only has 
fainted,” said Louisa, with a grave, colorless 
face. “ Don’t keep me waiting. Send me what¬ 
ever tidings you find,” turning toward him a 
look which he did not forget for many days. It 
made him devote himself anew to the service of 
her father. 

“I’ll save him for her,” he muttered, as he 
hastily left the house. He did hot think it worth 
while to go to her with the nhws which Pool 
had secretly told him, that the colonel’s horse 
had returned the night before without its rider, 
and with stains of blood on the saddle. 

“Who ob ’em could I tell?” the old man said, 
eagerly exculpating hfmself as he followed Mr. 
Page to the stable-yard. “Ef it cum to Mar’s 
George’s ears, he’d a bed bis old spells ot> ep’- 
lepey; an’ as fur Miss Judith, yeu Bee what she’s 
wnrf in a demergeney. Missy Lou’s de only 
man in de lot. But de horse wur cut in de 
shoulder, an’ I guess dat blood cum from dar.” 

Mr. Page made no answer; nor, for certain 
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reasons, did he alarm the neighbors. A few 
hours’ ride would satisfy him as to whether 
Chafron was with his cousin, Dr. Fitzhugh. His 
mind was full of the darkest suspicions of Chaf- 
ron’s nearest associates. The plot against him 
was laid by some one intimately acquainted with 
his habits and temperament. What if, impatient 
of the slow action of their mental poison, they 
had resorted to actual violence? The lawyer’s 
thin cheek grew haggard beneath the gray 
whiskers as he spurred his horse into a gallop. 


CHAPTER YI. 

SYDNEY KBAKYS. 

Thi morning that followed was gray and cold. 
Dreary, colorless mists dragged heavily through 
the air; the fields were sodden; the miserable, 
disheartening fog choked out the fires, clogged 
the lungs, hung in clammy vapors to the win¬ 
dows. 

Louise, who was a happy little body, with a 
natural appetite for fair weather and cheerful¬ 
ness, coming into the library, gave a jaded, im¬ 
patient glance at the windows. She had fought 
bravely, trying to bear her trouble all night, 
and Bhe had a sense of injustice from the com¬ 
fortless weather. It would have been kinder 
and more helpfal if the sun had shone, and the 
wind blew fresh and strong. The world was 
out of humor. 

Her own fhce bore traces ef her sleepless 
night. The honest brown eyes were sunken in 
dark hollows; the red lips compressed sternly; 
her usual free, careless motions were straitened 
and slow. But her dress was brightened by a 
bit of cherry-color at her throat and in her 
hair; there was a rose in her bosom, as though 
she had tried, for some reason, to make herself 
fresh and fair. 

She stirred the fire into a brighter blaze, and 
then sat down before it, waiting, listening in¬ 
tently for some step on the soft clay without. 
It came at last; and the generous color dyed 
her face and neck; and her eyes brightened as 
she stood up, turning her back, with a bit of 
shy coquettishness, to the window, pretending to 
adjust an ivy-vine that grew above the mantle. 

The window was opened, and a man came in, 
stepping, however, stealthily, and closing the 
sash noiselessly. Yet a stealthy step hardly be¬ 
fitted the tall, straight figure, or the manly, pale 
face, with its mastering dark eyes. 

“Sydney!” # 

“I am late?” taking her hand and holding it, 
while his look went slowly from her upturned 
eyes to the blue veins upon it, and back again— 
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ft look which had all the fierce passion of a 
caress. It brought the hot blood to her cheeks. 

“I crossed the woods on foot, fearing my 
horse might be recognized by some of your ser¬ 
vants.” 

“Still in hiding?” with a faint attempt to 
smile. 

“Is it my fault, Louise?” 

“I don’t know whose is the fault,” impatiently 
frowning, (she did not lower her voice to the 
subdued key of his,) “but I am tired of it, 
Sydney.” 

The young man’s sallow mouth grew a trifle 
more firmly set. “It does not bear so hardly 
on you as on me, Louise. It does not suit my 
temperament to woo my bride as secretly as if 
I were a slave, stealing from one plantation to 
another.” 

“And it is not fitting that I should be so 
wooed,” straightening her little figure, half 
closing her eyes that rested on his face; “or so 
won.” 

He let fall her hand, and drew back, leaning 
his elbow on the mantle-shelf, looking gravely 
on the floor. For a few moments there was 
silence. 

“What a man can do, I will essay to win 
you,” he said, Blowly. “But I can do no more, 
Miss Chafron. With you I have used no con¬ 
cealment. When you met me in Richmond, you 
knew me for what I was—half-educated, idle, 
and penniless, as the younger sons of Virginia 
country families are apt to be. I have lounged 
all my life on the plantation. I could hunt, 
fish, make a creditable appearance in the parlor 
in the evenings—no more. You saw me as I 
was—no better, no worse.” 

“I saw all you might be, Sydney,” timidly. 

Ilis eyes kindled. “You were the first that 
saw it, I think,” hesitating; “that was the 
reason I loved you as I did.” 

Her steady look fell at the words, and her 
lips parted into a half-smile; but he did not 
come near her nor touch her. 

“I have'not cared for you as men usually do 
for women,” in the same slow, controlled tone. 
“You have been an incentive, an aim to me. 
God knows how I have put forth all the strength 
in me to be worthy of you, in these last few 
years. Since then, it has been a struggle for 
life and death. And now, when I have nearly 
reached the goal, you refuse to let me see you— 
you hold yourself back from me,” his tone rising 
harshly. “You will barely suffer me to touch 
your hand. I have seen you give to that man 
Loper smiles and words which would have satis¬ 
fied my soul for weeks; with me you have been 


cold, and guarded; as if I had* been the slave 
like whom I must act.” 

Her head sank lower; her breast heaved. 

“Henry Loper is my friend, but you-1 love 

you, Sidney. Stay l” putting back his hand, 
and meeting his flashing eyes with her own, 
cool and steady. “I think I have-proved my 
love for you. I have met you again and again 
without roy father’s knowledge. He does not 
remember the story I told him of our acquaint¬ 
ance in Richmond; or perhapsJie looks on it ae 
a girlish whim, which we have both forgotten. 

I will not wrong him farther, Sydney. He is 
ill—in danger, to-day. 1 am in great trouble—” 
her voice breaking. 

There was an inexpressible bitterness on his 
faee which arrested her words. 

“It is not easy for me to know that yon are 
in trouble, that you belong to me, and that I, 
of all the world, have no right to help you,” 
passonately, but without making a motion to 
lessen the distance between them. 

“When you come to me openly as my lover, 
it will be different,” she said, clearly. “I wiU 
own you before all the world. But I loathe this 
clandestine work—this creeping in and out by 
nightfall!” with a gesture of both hands, which 
curiously expressed disgust as words could not 
do. 

His sallow faoe flushed red for the first time. 
But he remained the longer silent, as if con¬ 
trolling and choosing his words. “You are 
unjust, Miss Chafron,” he said, gently. “ You 
must know that for Sydney Kearns, a poor 
physician without practice, with neither talent 
nor family influence, to ask your father for your 
hand would be to insure a refusal, if not insult. 
Give me time. In three months* more the cam 
will be different—I will be secure of snocess 
then.” 

“How will it be different? After Christmas, 
you said? Will Christmas bring you a practice 
or fortune, Sidney?'’ with a wistful smile. 

His whole countenance suddenly blenched, 
his steady tones grew uncertain. * 

“ I cannot explain to you, Louisa. My brother 
promises—I am confident that, after that time, 
there will be no obstaole between ns.” 

Louisa stood silent, weighing and Bolving his 
words, one would judge, from her attentive, 
grave face.” 

“As you will,” she said, quietly. “After 
that time you may openly claim me, but until 
then my duty is to my father; I will conceal 
nothing from him.” 

“You refuse to see me, then?” 

She paused but a moment. “Yes, Sydney*” 
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“You intend to tell him of our engagement ?" 

There was no reply; but the stubborn look 
which Louisa's features were very capable of 
assuming came out slowly. 

“You know all you will surrender? If he 
would be prejudiced against a penniless adven¬ 
turer—what will he think of clandestine meet¬ 
ings such as ours have been?” 

“Then they are wrong," firmly. 

His features worked spasmodically, but he 
kept his eyes fixed on the floor. Then ho came 
toward her, bending close until his breath came 
hot on her forehead, but he did not touch her. 

“ Louise, think of what you do 1 You are giving 
up all hope for the future! All my struggle— 
you know nothing of what it has been—must go 
for nothing!" 

When she raised her eyes to his, instinct told 
them both that she was the stronger of the two, 
and had right on her side. “It will cost me as 
much as you—I love you." 

“When did you determine to do this?" pass¬ 
ing his hand over his dry lips. 

“Last night, when I thought I had lost him. 
It is the first deceit of my life, and it shall be 
the lost. ‘Nothing can need a lie.’" 

He turned from her, going to the window and 
standing there motionless, while the rain, into 
which the fog had turned, beat steadily upon 
the glass. He did not move nor speak until she 
went up and slightly touched his arm. 

“Perhaps you are right," turning toward 
her a face out of which all light and color had 
gone ? “ and it is better to be right than happy, 
moralists say," with a bitter smile. 

“ It is better." 

“ It seems hard, though,’* the bitterness fad¬ 
ing into what seemed to be an habitual gloom. 
“Never man loved woman as I have loved you, 
Louise; yet my wooing has been planned and 
mapped by others. Even now, you take the 
reins into your own hands. All I could do was 
to try and be worthy of you." 

“You are worthy of a better woman than I." 

“ I will sag farewell to you, then.” He had 
so schooled all emotion out of his voice that it 
was cool and stern. 

“When my father returns, you will see him?" 
timidly. 

“I? See him? I dare not," with a sudden 
qualm. 

She turned on him, for the first time in her 
life, the keen scrutiny with which she was ac¬ 
customed to regard strangers. 

“ There is a secret here of which I know 
nothing." 

He did not answer. 


“What ill could come to him or you from 
your meeting with Col. Chafron, Sydney?" 

“Such ill that I will not risk the meeting. 
You are willful, Louisa; all women are so, I 
suppose," with a faint smile. “But they are 
right sometimes-—only, if you tell him the truth, 

I never shall call you my wife.” 

“I will tell the truth." 

Yet, when he was actually going, having done 
her part as conscience dictated, conscience was 
slow' to comfort her with an approving word— 
left her nerveless and weak for love and passion 
to taunt and madden. Why did he not urge her 
farther? He gave her up but coldly, it seemed 
to her. At a word now, she believed she would 
yield. She had not dreamed that to tell their 
secret would be to positively part them forever. 
He was going without a touch of kindness— 
without holding her hand in his! And he said 
it was for the last time. She stood with her 
grave, quiet, brown eyes watching him buttoning 
his coat mechanically, his face rigid as iron. 
He thought he never had seen so cold and 
resolute a figure. 

She thought if he w’ould hut come to her, 
clasp her in his arms, kiss her lips for the first 
time and the hist. 

It is better not to credit too well the index to 
a woman’s mind in her face. 

The end was that they parted with a quiet 
good-by. Ho held her fingers a moment, but 
finding them cold and nerveless, lying limp in 
his hand, he let them fall, and hastily turned 
away, without looking back once as he crossed 
the wet slope, in the drenching rain, leaving 
the hope of his hard-worked life behind him. 

Louise Chafron stood looking after him, the 
brave little heart under her jacket aching with 
a sharp, hard pain. It was the first time that 
her cheerful life had been wrenched or worsted. 
She drew one or two breathless sob9, and then, 
pressing her face against the wet pane, began 
to cry hot tears,, catching her breath very like 
* a child. 

When she had spent a few minutes in this 
way, her eyes cleared and cheeks reddened. 

“It will come right," she said to herself; 
“and I’ll tell the truth—it cannot need a lie." 

A moment after, Mr. Page entered the room 
in his riding-clothes, splashed with mud and 
wet. His face was pale and sharp with excite¬ 
ment. 

“My father?” she cried. 

“I have found him." 

“He—he is-” 

“Alive, thank God! He has had a sore fight 
with death. But I have a clue! I have seen—” 
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‘‘Seen what? I cannot understand you—take they would have dragged William Chafron into 
breath.’* the grave.” 

“The man who- He crossed the woods “Christmas?” 

below the hill. I saw him os plainly as I do For the first time he noted her face, and 

you, in spite of the rain and mist. A tall, stopped silent. 

sparely-built man, with black - eyebrows nearly “I do not understand you,” in a voice very 
meeting, his head sunk on his breast, his pale unlike her own. “A plot? My father’s life?” 
face turned toward me. Before I could spring “It was kept from you. God knows by whom 
from my horse and push my way through the the plot was laid, or what living man could be 
thicket, he was gone.” benefitted by William Chafiron’s death.” 

“Why did you pursue the man? What harm She stood motionless. He thought it strange 
had he done ?” that she asked no question; but, after a moment 

“To me, nothing; but he is the man who for or two, went out of the room with a slow, drag- 
months has compassed your father’s death.” ging step, as if stunned by a sudden blow. She 
She turned on him a face white with asto- knew that there was one man to whom her 
nishment and indignation, but Page’s eyes were father’s death would give a fortune and a bride, 
blinded by his haste. and knew, too, that the man whom the lawyer 

“It was a deep-laid plot! But I have my had passed in the woodB was Sydney Kearns, 
hand on the clue, thank God! By Christmas (to be continebd.) 


THE WILD-FLOWER. 

CLARENCE F. BUHLEB. 

OiP8T child of Nature, borne 
From its sylvan haunts one morn, 

Where it carelessly reposed, 

While it nods os of them dreaming, 

I will share the visions beaming 
Underneath its eyelids closed. 

When with purple and with gold 
Woods were royal, in the wold 
Little Nell that wild-flower found; 

With this silvery carol ringing 
While the bluebird hushed his singing 
To enjoy the sweeter sound. 

“Though the Fall leafs crimson streak 
Like a flame consumes my cheek. 

Spring will strew her rose-leaves there; 


WHY? 

MARY W. MICKLES. 

* 

While around life’s choicest blessing. 

Love is idly flung away. 

Why, alas! are roj-al natures 
Dwarfed into a narrow cell, 

'Till how they had bloomed and broadened 
Only Qod alone can tell ? 

Why must souls which He made kindred, 
ADd by closest bonds allied— 

Hearts which ever beat accordant, 

Fate with cruel hand divide? 

Leaving each on darksome pathways, 

O’er which lowers a sullen sky; 

Life, which might have bloomed, all barren, 
And we can but murmur, why? 


Why, ah! why, must priceless jewels 
Gleam on lives that hoed them uot? 

Or, if for one moment treasured, 

Flung aside, and soon forgot. 

Fairest flowers spring up and blossom 
AH uucared for, on their way 
Who with idle, listless footsteps 
Bruise and crush them carelessly. 

While the lives where gems might glitter, 
Proud to deck a thing so fai r; 

All unthroned, undecked, and crownlees 
Lie forever cold and bare, 
ltungry human hearts go starvin 
O’er a dark and lonely way, 


For when busy wrens their swinging 
Hammocks from green boughs are slinging, 
Health is breathed in scented air.” 
Spring-time came; but flower and bird ' 
Bloomed unseen and song unheard 
Over littlo Nellie’s tomb. 

Nature so like Heaven had foamed her, 

For their own the angel’s claimed her; 

To survive her seemed the doom. 

Though this flower is all I have 
Left me now, the heart she gave 
With it makes it doubly dear; 

Memories sweet its leaves perfuming 
Make it fragrant as when blooming, 

Sre it came to languish here. 
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PRE-EXISTENT HARMONIES. 

BY FREDERICK B. PEQKIS8. 


Vast masses of black cloud, heavy and sag* 
ging with rain, were slowly swelling upward, 
and upward, rising, bulging, advancing over 
and through each other, in that strange and 
windless quiet which marshals the thunder¬ 
storms of summer afternoons. Afar over the 
great lake advanced the watery host, and a 
broad, deep and gloomy shadow moved forth 
beneath it. Already the slanting lines of the 
falling rain could be distinguished as a thin, 
grayish shading, curtaining down beneath the 
shapeless, blue-black masses that towered above. 

Upon an old wooden chair in the grassy, 
wheel-marked open space before the forge, a 
man sat alone, gazing out in utter stirless 
silence to the northwest—gazing intently into 
the bosom of that Btorm, either wrapt in a pro¬ 
found sympathy with the* vast majestic gloom of 
the diorama, which his great elevation above 
the lake enabled him to observe 60 well; or 
else absorbed in thoughts akin to the threaten¬ 
ing and angry march of the monstrous and 
crowding army of vapory phantoms that came 
so silently toward him across the darkening day. 

lie was a tall man, broad shouldered, with 
high features, a complexion all dark, rich red 
with san and wind; a ready, resolute look, great 
black eyes, with heavy brows, a finely cut nose, 
and a pleasant mouth, almost hidden by the 
thick, long mustache and heavy beard. He 
wore a slouch hat, a black silk neck-tye, knotted 
in a sailorly fashion, a red flannel shirt, iron- 
gray trousers and heavy boots. Thus he was 
rough enough; but a practical observer would 
have reasoned from the depth of his silence, his 
movelessness, his absorbed vision, all intense 
with his dreaming—whatever that dreaming 
was—that he had very profound and sensitive 
sympathies, at least with things around him in 
the natural world, however independent of any 
human fellowships this remote and savage forest 
isolation might prove him. 

There was a distant trampling of horse's hoofs. 
It grew distinct, and then loud, but the dream¬ 
ing forge-master heard nothing of it. The horses 
stopped short at the side-door of the building, 
where one or two of the workmen were putting 
away tools and flasks before knocking off work; 
and instead of the reduplicating trample of their 
•antcr, there fell a moment of utter silence 


again; and then one horse snorted, shook his 
head and stamped, and the other stepped un¬ 
easily about So dead was the stillness that 
these trifling noises seemed marked and large, 
standing out so strongly against it. One of the 
riders, a man, spoke to a workman. 

“Can we stop here to-night?” 

The other, a woman, interposed, 

“But there must be a bouse? We can't sleep 
on two anvils, Mr. Anson.” 

It seemed as if the voices must be audible for 
miles over the lower hills, and out upon the 
darkening lake. The man’s was an ordinary, 
gentlemanly enough barytone; the woman’s, a 
clear, vibrating contralto, low-pitched, all music. 

At the first word of it, the forge-master sprang 
up as if he had been shot; turned, gazed while 
he spoke, dropped his eyes, and turned away 
again, and with a deep, inarticulate growl, er 
groan—for the sound had both intense anger 
and intense pain in it—he thrust his hands into 
his pockets with a genuine backwoods-gesture, 
and with head down, strode', in a dogged man¬ 
ner, straight off into the woods. The riders had 
their backs toward him, but the workmen, of 
course, could see him. One of them aqswered 
the horseman’s inquiry good-naturedly. 

“I reckon so. I’ll ask Mr. Brown. Better 
hitch up and come in, anyhow. Tom, you put 
them horses under the shed.” And he went off 
into the woods, where the red shirt of Mr. Brown 
had gone flaming in among the thick spruces, 
disappearing into the darkness like a quenched 
torch. The two riders dismounted, and enter¬ 
ing the desolate earth-floored forge, they step¬ 
ped daintily about, looking at cranes, chains, 
flasks, charcoal-dust, hammers, vices, bellows, 
furnaces, and all the rough and dirty instru¬ 
mentalities of a large smelting and forging-shop. 

There was a rough desk at one side of the 
shop, with open pigeon-holes, books, papers, 
and writing materials. The lady and gentle¬ 
man, ho delicately bearing hat in hand, and she 
carelessly holding the skirt of her riding-dress 
over one arm, tripped and talked to and fro. 

“We have good luck all the time,” he re¬ 
marked. 

“Be careful,” said she. “Luck is a lady. If 
you tell of her favor, she discards you.” 

“Superstitious again,” he answered, a little 
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dryly. “Must poetical people be superstitious? 
I declare, I really believe you think as you say. 
Now I’ve not the faculty for that feeling. And 
wasn’t it good fortune to get here exactly 
then?” 

The wind had swiftly risen within a few mo¬ 
ments, and the girl’s answer was prevented by 
one wild blast, and a burst of rain so heavy that 
it seemed to bang like masses of stone instead 
of falling like drops on the wide, high roof of 
the forge. She turned to the window and gazed 
steadfastly out toward the lake, though the 
slanting sheets of rain shut off all view almost 
like solid water. She seemed at once awed and 
elated. Then came one of those gigantic white, 
bright-blazing lightning-bolts, that only appear 
to those close by, and a sudden crashing explo¬ 
sion, too painfully vast in tone and intensity for 
any hint in words, and then the immense splash 
of the heavy rain was heard again. 

44 Isn’t it tremendous ?” said she. “ That must 
have struck close to us. How splendid!” 

Anson said nothing. He had sat down abthe 
desk. She turned toward him. “Oh! I remem¬ 
ber,” she continued—“I forgot that you arc 
nervous in thunder-storms. Now they make me 
glad. I never was afraid of lightning yet. Well, 
what is there on the desk? A beggarly account 
of empty boxes; chronicles of cast-iron, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

Anson roused himself. “I’m not more afraid 
than other people, that I know of,” he said; 
“but I can’t help this. It will pass off soon. 
Meanwhile, if you want to see the lake in a 
storm, perhaps the forge-master’s opera-glas 9 
will help you.” And he drew a small, finely- 
finished glass, all sheeny with pearl, from one 
of the pigeon-holes, and handed it to her. 

“What a queer article to use here!” she said, 
lightly. 

“Take care!” cried Anson. 

She had dropped the glass. He picked it up; 
both object-glasses were shivered. Apparently, 
the girl’s voice was shivered, too, for she spoke 
with difficulty, in a strange tone; and then stop¬ 
ped short with a sort of cry, 

“How could- Oh!” 

She clasped both hands tightly over her heart. 
She had to make more than one effort before she 
could speak again, and then it was with a dreary 
sound, as if her heart had broken with the brittle 
lenses. 

“Oh! could I have foreseen!” 

“Why, of course not,” answered Anson, with 
a shade of vexation; “that is the bad luck you 
threatened, is it? It came soon enough! Well, 
let me never meet a Nemesis less fair, or more 


fatal. But it seems to me you make too much 
of it. He shall have a better one.” 

She tried once more, and ruled herself. Re¬ 
covering something like he* former airy, care¬ 
less tone, she said, 

“Who breaks, pays. I will send the poor, 
solitary man mine. Then you may give me a 
splendid one, and all three will gain—he and I 
by glasses, and you by giving.” 

Anson, like a gentleman, refrained from ex¬ 
posing the feminine fallacy of this style of re¬ 
paration by A to B at C’s cost, and readily 
promised. 

Now came in the workman, so wet that he 
seemed wetter than if he had fallen into the lake. 

“Wal,” he said, “ther ain’t much choice ’bout 
stayin’, I reckon. Mr. Brown, he said ye9, of 
course.” 

“Oh, no!” cried the girl, looking to Anson 
with an entreating gesture; “let us return to¬ 
night, by all means.” 

“Whew! Even if you could mean it, would 
your mother forgive me—would I forgive my¬ 
self? Why, you mighj as well ask me to take 
you out on the lake and drown you.” 

She gazed out of the window, and replied with 
a sadness for which ho could see no reason. 

“That might bo best! But just as you say, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Why,” remonstrated Anson, “we’re as safe, 
if you’ll allow the expression, as a thief in a 
mill.” 

She said nothing. 

An old woman, who served as cook and house¬ 
keeper at the forge, made ready the forge-mas¬ 
ter’s own room for the lady, and made up an 
extempore couch in the other living room of the 
edifice, a dining-room, for Anson. The first 
fury of the thunder-storm was soon spent; but 
the quieter rain which followed lasted an hour 
or two, until after nightfall. Then it ceased, 
and the moon shone, and the stillness of night 
brooded over lake and mountain—a stillness 
checkered with cheep of cricket, and trill of 
tree-frog, and many a sign of life and move¬ 
ment. It was vivid and cheerful compared with 
the charmed, heavy sleep that came before the 
| storm. 

After midnight, the forge-master walked 
; noiselessly up to the outside of the low-silled 
; window of his own little room. One blind was 
: open, the other closed, but with open slats. 

| The dim moonlight made it seem pitch-dark 
; within; but he did not look, remaining behind 
1 the closed blind. He leaned against it, arms 
! hanging, and eyes looking down, in some phase 
; of intense silent feeling. 
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There was a slight movement within the room, j 
He heard it, and lifted his eyes and smiled. j 
Then he said, low but distinctly, 

“Amyl Amy!” 

He spoke with a wild and inexpressibly pas* 
sionate longing, as in some preternatural reve¬ 
lation of spiritual demand. And he said no more. 

Like one in a dream, the lady moved and 
arose in the darkness. She had, doubtless, not 
entire consciousness of what she did. “Oh, 
yes!” she said, oh, yes! I will come! 1 must 
come! But I am afraid—I am afraid—afraid, 
Louis!” 1 

She spoke with a slow, dreamy articulation, 
as of one that talks in sleep. She threw on an 
outer garment, softly came to the window, and 
looked out with a strange, uncertain, expectant, 
fearful look. 

Yet hers was a very strong soul. If it had 
not been, coaid she have rcftised because she ] 
thought it was right, the heaven of a love where ] 
the very atmosphere was a perfect fiillness of | 
rest and satisfaction—whose eaTthly wish, even j 
unspoken, thus ruled and drew her? 

*1 don’t think you need be afraid,” said he, j 
steadily and quietly. “I never touched your : 
lips, nor even your cheek. I will not touch : 
your hand against your will.” 

He did not sob, he faltered not; but quiet 
tears fell as ho talked, one after another—even 
a strong, bold man has tears. These were for 
the sake of two lives wasted, and the reason 
was enough. There was far more than weeping 
in the deep, quitt sorrow of his sweet voice. 
The voice seemed like an elder brother of her 
own voice, so vibrant and mellow was it; though 
deep-pitched and strong, it had exactly the same 
quality, musically. He went on. 

“Did I not go far enough away? Could I 
know that you would come to Lake Superior 
after me—into the woods? up to this mountain- 
forge ? I am not much afraid—yet I would 
surely have killed myself if I had not been 
afraid to do that, and gotten out of the world, 
and escaped you wholly until you died; then, 

Amy-- I never will believe that any evil 

spirit can deal with you. So God sent you; 
that is the reason why I waked you up at mid¬ 
night. I went into the woods to stay away 
when I heard your voice} but I could not stay. 
Could 1 help it? I know you will not blame me. 
You and 1 feel each other's souls and thoughts. 
Do you remember how I used to wake you for a 
serenade, by standing outside and thinking to 
you? There is right and wrong, Amy; but be¬ 
sides these, there is onjy life or death. It is 
death that I have been suffering.” 


And he stood still, not even looking at her 
face after one first glance. 

“Ah, Louis! I knew when Mr. Anson handed 
me your opera-glass—I think I knew before. I 
wanted to go back. Where were you in the 
rain?” 

“Out in the woods.” 

“Oh, Louis! And the lightning?—and are 
you wet?” 

She touched his sleeve, and, as she bent for¬ 
ward, the wealth of her fair hair fell loosely in 
long, heavy curls. He bathed his hands in it ns 
in a river, and lifted the bright, sweet ringlets 
to his lips, as one drinks when thirsty. 

“ Don’t,” she said, softly. It was a sigh rather 
than a word. Yet her large, clear blue eyes 
looked directly upon him now, and she blushed, 
and the perfect lips smiled a little. 

“I wai wet, but I had a dry suit outside.” 
JIo looked np at her. He laid his two sinewy, 
dark-brown hands upon her little white ones. 
He lifted her hands to his lips, to his eyes. He 
stepped one step forward; he took the fair, snow- 
white lady in his arms; he kissed her month 
once. Her heart beat so fast! Her breath came 
so fast! She did not resist—she could not. In 
those few moments she gave her soul to him, 
and lie to her—that she could not help. She 
had long known that distance only—only—could 
lock her from him. 

“No, Louis, please! not again! Your pro¬ 
mise, Louis! Never again! Oh! it was wrong! 
I am sorry! It was my fault!” 

Still he held her close to his heart. 

“ Amy, Amy!” And he would fain have kissed 
her again. But her head drooped to his shoul¬ 
der, and she wept bitterly. 

“ Dear Louis, you kill me. Please let mo go!” 

He released her, except that still he gently 
held her soft, white hands. 

“Atay, you will give me yourself, now that 
you are here?” 

She said nothing. 

“ I am rich now, I suppose. I have made a 
| great deal of money in working these mines and 
this forge. I could buy and sell Anson a dozen 
times over. Amy! Come!” 

She answered promptly. 

“Louis, perhaps you think I can say nothing 
: against you, because I kissed you. I am not 
ashamed of that; but I will keep faith. Wrong 
is worse than death. I have promised—what I 
promised I will do.” 

“You shall have the promise given back,” he 
said. 

“I can’t speak of that with you. You must 
let me go. Louis, pray, pray do not torment ae.” 
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She spoke almost with cold anger; bmt the; 
effort was great. She turned white and faint. 

“ Well,” he said, in a moment, and with a 
level tone. “Well, keep faith; and I will, tee. 
Anson does not know, does he?” 

“No.” 

“Then we will meet to-morrow—it is only 
once—as old friends. “Goodnight.” 

“Louis, I wish-” 

He waited. She continued, but hesitatingly, 

“I wish you would find some one better than 
I am to love you.” ] 

“Amy, do you want any one but met” I 

She was silent. He was gone. She tried to < 
sleep again, and slept, perhaps, a little. Louis 
Warden’s kiss lived upon her lips, and she 
waked to feel it. 

The morning came, bright, dewy, fresh and 
cooL A plentiful, rude breakfast was spread 
by the ancient housekeeper, and Warden wa*, 
introduced to Anson, who remembered seeing 
him at the East, and hearing that he had re¬ 
moved West. 

They chatted of indifferent matters. 

“There's an Indian,” said Amy Pearl, at last 

A tall Ojibwa, with blanket, and bow and 
arrows, loungod past the window, and asked 
the workmen to set up money for a mark, he to 
hare what he hit. 

“Suppose you miss, what then?” said a work¬ 
man.. 

“UghI Shoot again.” 

“That’s a jug-handle business, all on one 
side,” said the other. “I’ll do it ef you'll give 
me a quarter every time you miss.” 

But the Ojibwa could not see the fairness of 
this; and, indeed, it was not in the spirit of his 
views at all. 

“What a tall, straight man!” said Amy, ad¬ 
miring the easy attitudes of the savage. 

“They told me,” said Anson, “that there’s 
quite a camp of them at the mouth of the river. 
We have a perfect day. If Mi*. Warden will 
contribute a dinner that I can carry, and you 
like the idea, we’ll ride down there and visit 
them. We shall get back to the harbor in the 
afternoon.” 

It was so arranged. With much condescen¬ 
sion, Mr. Anson invited Warden to make one* of 
the party. This he declined, having business; 
but promised to come down to the Indian camp, 
if ho oould, before they should leave. 

“ It’8 some distance, isn’t it?’* observed An¬ 
son, as if to hint that one cbuld not get there so 
easily. 

“Yes,” said Warden, toughing; “but if you 
knew me, sir, you would not think of that. I 


was a famous gymnast and runner before I came 
up here into this strong air; and I think I grow 
stronger. I could outstrip that black horae of 
yours in a whole day’s journey, on level ground, 
and I can trowel with twice his speed among 
these hills. I’ll be there, never fear.” 

Anson, besides engaging to replace the broken 
epera-gtoss, offered liberal payment, and thanked 
Warden handsomely for hie entertainment. 

The forge-master declined the money with 
some stiffness, and alleged that the obligation 
rested upon him. ^ 

“We see few new faces here in the iron 
country, and they ore always welcome,” he 
said. Then he added, with an odd intonation, 
“Thereby, also, Mr. Anson, some have enter¬ 
tained angels unawares. And some, if you’ll 
allow me to say so, who knew the guests wen 
angels.” 

And he looked boldly, straight into Amy’s 
blue eyes. She blushed deep, and seemed dis¬ 
tressed, and Anson looked displeased, yet re¬ 
plied with fair success, 

“As you speak in the plural, Mr. Warden, 
you must mean me, too. So I thank you doubly 
for both of us, for our shelter and our compli¬ 
ment.” 

They rode away. The forge-master applied 
himself to the routine of his employment, and 
as he had already good practice in executing 
such labor with an unrejoicing heart, he soon 
saw all things in train, and the day’s work well 
under way. Then he conferred for a space with 
his foreman, left the forge, and leisurely walked 
away towrfrd the little Ojibwa camp. For a 
time he strolled, giving himself wholly to the 
enjoyment of the sweet, warm air, the roadside 
flowers, and the varying views of mountain 
and lake. As ho walked, however, bis strong, 
lithe frame grow, as it were, joyous with the 
motion ; and soon he was swiftly and steadily 
swinging forward, up hill and down, almost as 
if he were a “professtonal” walking for money. 
But it was only the pleasure of strength and 
speed, unless he walked the harder to get away 
from crowding thoughts. 

The Ojibwa camp was pitched on a little level 
corner or delta, just where the river, plunging 
down a quarter of a mile or so of steep rapids, 
which reached within a few rods of its mouth, 
omptied into the lake. It was such an estab¬ 
lishment as every northwestern traveler has 
seen—lodges, Indiana, squaws, pappooses, birch- 
bark canoes, ponies, dogs, and, above all, dirt-. 
Mr. Anson and Amy Pearl had been received 
with great honor, and had been entertained 
with a review of all the marketable commodities 
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of the savage crew, with a bow-and-arrow 
tournament, “by the full strength of the com¬ 
pany,’* and with sundry dances and races; all, 
of course, for prises or rewards given by the 
white man. The visit, truth to tell, was a 
wondrous windfall to the lasy, poverty-stricken 
Indians, who saw, in the immediate future, 
visions of unlimited fire-water, procurable by 
this fortuitous reinforcement of their tribal 
treasury. So they shot, and raced, and hopped 
about, and used all their small barbaric cunning 
to multiply the performances and the fees, inas¬ 
much that Anson fancied, once or twice, that, 
perhaps, the pertinacious beggars would not let 
them go at all without robbing them. But this 
was an unnecessary apprehension. 

The last feat of all was a canoe-race down the 
rapids and into the lake-—a performance requir¬ 
ing thorough knowledge of the egg-shell oraft, < 
and lightning-like quickness and strength of j 
hand, for steering through the roaring and 
complicated whirls and shoots of the fur ions, 
plunging river. The last night’s rain wps 
pouring down a great flood of clear, wood- : 
brown water, and the rocks that usually stuck 
out their black heads along the perilous slope, 
were feet beneath the surface. Yet the eddies 
and short, curled, jumping waves of the rapid 
were, perhaps, all the fiercer for this; and the 
experiment looked very frightful—more so, in¬ 
deed, than it really was. The oopper-colored < 
young braves, standing upright in their birch i 
canoes, flew down the watery slope, flourishing j 
their paddles, and yelling and whooping like j 
madmen, apparently flinging themselves utterly 
away to be whirled over or shot forth into the j 
lake, as the river-god might choose. Yet an 
experienced eye, seeing how warily they did, in i 
fact, watch and rule, and ride the treacherous, < 
roaring flood, would only have wondered how < 
they could embroider upon their real boatman- j 
ship such an extraordinary access of flourish, \ 
and howl, and bravado. In fhet, they were, if j 
one may say so, discounting their drunk—taking, 
as beforehand, a portion of the reckless fury and j 
excitement which they were expecting to get > 
out of whiskey, and which their savage ignor- \ 
anee enjoys so much. 

Amy Pearl shuddered at the apparent risk of j 
drowning; and much relieved was she when the 
last canoe shot safely out among the foam-bells 
and circling eddies of the lake below. 

“I wonder if a white man could do it?’* she 
said. 

Eat-up-Children, the chief of the little band, 
stood by as choragus and chief entertainer, and 
heard the remark. 
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“Ugh!” he premised. “White man,” he 
pointed to Anson, “down quick. One white 
man do it. 'Brown do it. He beat Injin shoot, 
swim, run, canoe, everything. He big man.” 

Now Amy was a wonderful horsewoman, and 
had shot with pistol or rifle; and she was a 
thorough admirer of all manly strength and 
skill. Sooth to say, hers was much the greater 
share of the enthusiasm over the achievements 
of the savage obampions; for Anson, though 
not without some athletic accomplishments, had 
no instinctive love of them. He had simply 
executed such a portion of one and another ex¬ 
ercise as it seemed to him proper for a gentle¬ 
man of wealth and position to know, just as he 
studied law and voted at elections. So he looked 
blandly on, admired with politeness and dis¬ 
bursed with indifference. But he knew the 
tastes of his lovely betrothed. He knew that she 
must have admired Warden’s splendid figure aryl 
his prowess as a walker; and he remembered that 
odd Scriptural quotation, too—very free that, 
from almost a stranger!—and here were these 
Ojibwas admiring this forge-master, and in ex¬ 
actly such a way as would moke her think him 
so romantio—such a Knight of the Fetterlock 
among these American Robin Hoods! Anson 
was a gentleman, though rather a little one; 
and, as is the way with such, he was liable to 
strong and bitter jealousies. This Ojibwa com¬ 
pliment really vexed him sharply. 

“Pooh!” he said; “I can shoot the rapids 
myself. I know all about boating, and I learned 
how to manage a birch at Mackinaw.” 

Amy looked down. “ Ugh!” grunted Eat-up- 
Children. 

“There’s no possible risk,” Anson persisted. 
“Chief, give me a birch. I’ll race any ©f your- 
young men down the rapid. He shall have a 
dollar, and if he beats me another.” 

Amy knew his peremptory disposition, and 
she felt his jealousy, though this she did not 
know, and, with instinctive shyness, she could 
not Bay anything. She could not wish him to 
go, and she knew that to ask him to stay would 
simply confirm his foolish purpose^ 

Anson went up to the head of the* rapids. He 
knew enough to take off his coat and boots and 
tie a handkerchief around his head, instead of 
wearing that gorgeous thing, the stove-pipe 
hat; and, instead of standing up, he had the 
wit to kneel down. 

He paddled out to the score. The canoes 
were pointed, the word was given, and off they 
went. A moment, and both er&ft were in the 
midst of the jumping, tangled fury of the rapids. 

\ There was no yelling this time, but every one 
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watched with intense interest to see when the 
white man would go under! 

Anson, it is only justice to say,' did wonder¬ 
fully well. His silly irritation had prevented 
him from fairly considering in what a place he 
would be, and when the great, strange boils, and 
short up-and-down waves, and almost explosions 
of the tormented water, began to toes and throw 
his feather-light craft about like a thing flung 
to and fro by giants in rough play—he was 
scared enough. But he did his best; and with 
face white as ashes, and set teeth, he struck 
manfully hither and thither, with front-stroke 
or back-stroke, or steered and turned the danc¬ 
ing beneath him through rip, and whirl, and 
roaring plunge, doing things quite inconceivable, 
and with a desperate promptitude even move so; 
his brain and his eyesight all lit up within, and 
his will and his muscles stiffened, and intensified, 
and enlarged up to the very utmost limits of his 
not very large nature, by that fearful wet—death 
that seemed to be jumping, and splashing, and 
grinning at him, close behind his elbow. 

He went under, though—he was full half-way 
down the shoot. The canoe leaped up again, 
as If glad to have left him, and went careering 
and whirling endways, and over and over, down 
the rapid. Once, twice, the white face came 
up, the desperate struggles of the helpless man 
overcoming the grim violence of the water for 
moments. 

Amy Uttered a low cry, and rose (she had 
been sitting) to run down instantly to the lake. 
But a man lighted at her side with a long leap; 
strong hands held her an instant immovable. 
Louis Warden said, in swift, intense utterance, 

“Sit still. Can he swim?” 

“No!” 

“Stay there!” was all he said—and she sat. 
She Baw Warden run with speed that surpassed 
the plunging river. He shot, with long spring¬ 
ing leaps, far past the Indians, who were hurry¬ 
ing down to the bank. With face to the river, 
he bounded forward, flinging off coat and hat. 
As he neared the foot of the rapids, she could 
see him measure the ground for the last jump; 
he gathered himself as a horse gathers up for a 
leap. Away over the water he flew, lighting 
feet foremost in the deep, foamy pool at the 
river’s mouth; and, with scarce a splash, erect, 
hands at his sides, he shot down out of sight. 

Before he rose, it seemed hours to the heart- 
Btruck girl. Even then she noted that, when 
Warden leaped, the Ojibwas halted, every man, 
and waited, as if all feeling that what “Warden 
could not do, none need try. 

At last he rose, far away from whero he went 


I down, and burdened. He beckoned to the In¬ 
dians. Two birches shot out, and in a moment 
Anson was lifted across them and brought 
ashore, Warden swimming back. 

Anson’s head was badly cut by some rock, and 
(he was senseless from the blow, as he would 
have been frsm suffocation without it. Bui, 
after long efforts, they brought him baok to 
\ consciousness—sheepishness, perhaps, would be 
a better word. 

| “ I was a great fool,” was his first observation 

■ to Amy, who cried like a child as soon as she 
saw his eyes open, although she had been as 
cool and ready as a surgeon-ia-ehief before. 

“Very true,” said Warden, gravely, ftrom 
behind his head. Anson perceptibly started 
; and looked vexed. 

“ It was well you asked Mr. Warden to come,” 
said Amy, with a certain spirit; “it was he who 
brought you out of the lake.” 

Anson absolutely could not feel grateful, 
though he tried as hard as he eould. The 
utmost he could say was, with a kind of for¬ 
mality singularly ridiculous from so very sloppy, 
bedabbled, blood-boltered, and prostrate a gen¬ 
tleman. 

“Very much obliged to Mr. Warden, I am 
sure.” 

Anson’s head was more injured than appeared 
at first. He was quickly rigged up with dry 
: blankets and installed in a temporary hospital, 
where he looked sufficiently doleful; and though 
; his life was not in danger, he was apparently 
likely to lie a bed for awhile. 

Warden sent a canoe round to the harbor with 
a note, which before night brought a bateau 
and oarsmen roubd to the camp, and tho sick 
man was carried easily back. Amy would have 
insisted on accompanying them, but Warden 
: : refused. Looking at her with significant eyes, 

I he said, 

“ Miss Pearl, there is no danger in yonr rid¬ 
ing back, and the lake is too rough for an un¬ 
necessary load. It will be best, every way, for 
Mr. Ajison to go round by boat, but for you to 
\ ride. There is no danger,” he reiterated, with 
\ an earnest, meaning look. 

She understood him. It was done accord- 
| ingly; and all the way over the hills there was 
\ not one approach toward anything “danger- 
< ous.” They discussed fashions, music, travel, 
| novels, and whatever you can imagine equally 
| entertaining to two young persons in a similar 
< concatenation. “Virtue,” quoth the sarcastic 
\ philosopher, “is whatever we don’t want to do.” 
| A stately gentleman, moved with a half-inte- 
i rested, half-indifferent air through the crowd in 
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Mrs. Van Dorn’s drawing-room. Quietly, dex¬ 
terously, he passed among the throng^ away 
from the rattling, grand piano, where Thai- 
berg’s Andarate was banging forth in “ abso¬ 
lute modulation” under the unmerciful fingers 
of a skinny lady-amateur. He passed into the 
little conservatory that ended the long suite of 
rooms. With that easy, noiseless step of his, he 
lingered along the warm, dewy path between 
the high central range of plants and those at 
the side of the room; bending to leaf aild to 
flower; smiling, and all but laughing in his 
pleasure, to cyclamen and amaryllis, to the great 
peachy fuchsia and gorgeous cactus-flower, to 
Inroad geranium and snowy camellia, as one 
returning to many little children that he loves; 
and so he glided quite away from the sight of 
the revellers—if any looked after him—into the 
deep, still, tropical depth of the litter flower- 
paradise, enchanted, dreaming, silent. 

One spoke, and once more Louis Warden’s 
whole being responded to the sound of the voice. 
Yet it was a very sad and weary tone—indiffer¬ 
ent; as if the speaker felt simply that it was 
proper to say something. 

44 1 thought you said you had a piece of news, 
mother?” 

An older person answered; while Warden’s 
soul stood still. 

“Yes, Amy. But won’t you come and play? 
I’ll tell you when we get home. They want 
you; Mrs. Van Dorn sent me to bring you.” 

“No, mother; I’ll stay here with the roses. 
Tell me the news, if you like, or not; and go 
get some supper—I know you want some.” 

“ I think you’ll like both the pieces of news, 
Amy, I only heard an hour ago—that Anson 
Bailed for Europe this noon.” 

Amy Pearl answered, ‘‘Well, mother, I could 
almost think he was insane; to undertake to 
command me to make confessions, and to con- 


< fess what never happened! Mother, I am glad 
\ I met Louis at the lake; I should have been 
\ so miserable now if I had not! Mother, I am 

< unhappy enough. But let us never mention 
s him again.” 

5 “But, Amy, the other news. Louis Warden 
> is in the oity. He was asked here to-night. 

\ Mrs. Van Dorn says that he is handsomer than 
! ever, now that he is so rich.” 

\ There was not a word, not a breath, not a 
\ movement, only a pause; and Mrs. Pearl walked, 

< rustling and stately, in her heavy, sheeny silks, 
i back into the supper-room. There was an utter 
s silence. Then Amy Pearl spoke, so softly, so 
s passionately, 

J “Oh! what is it? Oh, Louis! I know you 

I are here! Come!” 

It Was but a step; and now he kissed her 
more than once, and unforbidden; and he said, 
“I knew nothing until this moment, Amy; I 
thought you were Mrs. Anson, and gone to 

i Europe. But you are mine now, Amy!” 

“Yes, Louis.” 

“You will go and play, won’t you? It would 
be telling secrets, Amy, if you should play the 
Wedding March.” 

She went and played, not that music though; 
> and Mrs. Van Dorn thanked her, and said, 

> “ How bright your eyes are, Amy dear, and 

j what a splendid color! And everybody is say- 
> ing how wonderfully you play! I can’t thank 
l you enough. I never saw it excite you so to 

l P la y ! ” 

\ Amy blushed yet more rosily, and she laughed 
< a merry laugh. 

j “I was playing both the parts of a duet, Mrs. 
I Van Dorn,” she said; “it is more lovely than a 
l solo. Besides, I had been among your beautiful 
\ flowers, and you know they always excite me.” 
\ The hostess looked puzzled, but Warden, who 
1 stood behind her, laughed softly to Amy. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 

BY MARIE S. LADD. 


Thouot cold without tho bleak wind blows, 
And desolation wastes the field; 

Beside the hearth a Summer throws 
Around the heart a shield. 

And yet the frosted window-pane, 

Tho snowy path oat from our door, 

Recall from Mem’ry's gloomy train 
The chill of Winters gone before. 

On friends of whom we were bereft. 

We think with pain these trying hours; 

The snow now lies where they were left, 
Amid the Summer flowers. 


And much that gave the heart repose, 

Is frozen like a Winter breath, 

And stiffened with the falling snows, 

Or with the touch of death. 

Yet near the fireside’s trusty glow, 

We sit and sing our homely lays; 

Without gleams white the cheerless snow, 
Within shines clear the friendly blaze. 

And as we wend onr homeward way, 

*Mid Summer’s bloom and Winter’s chill; 

May we, though shadows shroud the day, 
Await, in trust, His will. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mbs. Holt had been left alone for several 
weeks. Solitary, almost penniless, and weary of 
her very life, she pined away in that dull board¬ 
ing-house, thinking of the past till her heart 
sickened beneath its memories, and turned like 
a hunted animal for some place of rest. She 
had given the last dollar of young Sterling’s 
money to her husband, who had gone with it at 
once to the West, little heeding what become of 
her. Indeed, such was his faith in the talent 
and resources of his wife, that he rather de¬ 
pended on them in his own need, than thought 
of providing for her. The man, in his selfish¬ 
ness, forgot that most frequently a woman is 
sensitive to the same degree that she is talented; 
and the power 4o accomplish anything is often 
enforced at the sacrifice of pride, delicacy, and 
all the womanliness that often underlies great 
tact and energy. But the man who could com¬ 
prehend all this would put such traits of cha¬ 
racter to the te9t in extreme cases only. Holt 
could only understand the result, and had no 
mercy upon this poor woman. Thus he left her, 
penniless and alone, to battle for herself; never 
doubting that she would, to use his own words 
at parting, “Get along some way.” 

Poor, proud, unhappy woman! She smiled at 
this, kissed him with a cold return, and tried 
her best to think it a compliment. Thus he 
went away, leaving tears among the fine wrin¬ 
kles on her cheek, and the saddest heart that 
ever beat in a woman’s bosom. The dead exist¬ 
ence which he had left to her became in a short 
time monotonous, and heavy os lead. For a week 
or two Mrs. Wheeler gave her rest from abso¬ 
lute dunning; then came hints, oomplaints of 
hard times, and touching accounts of a hard¬ 
hearted landlord; all of which the shrinking 
lady understood, and shrank from, as proud 
women do shrink from humiliations of this kind. 

Besides all this, Mrs. Holt loved her husband 
with that intense concentration of affection, 
which sometimes makes the love of advanced 
age more absorbing than the first passion of 
youth can ever be. When ambition, pleasure, 
all gay distractions fall apart from the life of a 


woman, love remains firmer and deeper-TOoted 
in th*e heart than ever. That is the one pas¬ 
sion and grain of earthliness which her soul 
carries away, purified by death, into the eternal 
heavens, where all is love. 

Thus it was that Mrs. Holt worshiped her sel¬ 
fish husband; the strong and deep passion of 
her lifetime came in its autumn, after all other 
sources of happiness had turned to ashes around 
her feet. In the arrogant ambition of her youth 
love had been one of its passions. Now it was 
everything; and the man she loved had left her, 
sometimes she thought, it might be purposely 
and forever. 

When this idea first stung the woman it was 
in the night, when pain becomes sharp as steel, 
and thought concentrates terribly in the mind. 
Was it possible? Had he, wearied by her un¬ 
happiness, sought a new existence where he 
could live apart from her? Was this a silent 
abandonment? She started up in her bed and 
wrung her hands in the darkness, as this ques¬ 
tion went through and through her heart like 
the point of a dagger. Was she so old as that? 
Had all her talent, and the fascinations that had 
onco worked such marvels in society, shrunk 
into such weakness that they could not hold one 
mati to his sworn faith? 

The bed on which she sat moaning became 
unendurable. She left it, and paced up and 
down the floor, moving to and fro in the dark¬ 
ness, making it blacker by her movements, for 
there was no light by which the shimmer of her 
white garments could be seen. Her movements 
were noiseless, for those bare feet made no sound 
on the old carpet; and you could only have told 
where she was by the low moans of pain that 
broke from her lips. 

Sometimes she stood motionless in the black 
shadows, straining her hands together with a 
hard clasp of agony, and then her moans broke 
into speech, and the cry was, 

.“He has left me! He has left me!” 

The daylight found her still wandering up 
and down that chamber, her small feet purple 
with cold, and her whole frame shivering. 
When the room was full of light, she crept into 
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bed, cold, exhausted, and crying like 9 , child. $ 
In the night she had shed no tears; but hope l 
came with the morning—and tears are often 
more akin to hope than despair. After the 
tears came sleep and dreams, that made her face 
look gray on its pillow. 

Days went by; no letter came from Holt; and 
those fears, born of the night, haunted her in 
every hour of the twenty-four till suspense be¬ 
came torture, and she resolved to follow her 
husband. But how? Where was the money 
coming from? Sterling had told her with what 
effort he had spared the lost to her urgent soli¬ 
citation, and she saw that, for some reason, ho 
had no power to aid her farther. But she must 
have money. 

Once more the India shawl was taken from 
that tattered old trunk, not lingeringly as be¬ 
fore, but in quiek haste. There was no hesita¬ 
tion now. It had been the gift of an Eastern 
satrap to her father when in the first bloom of 
her girlhood. She had accompanied him to the 
Orient to settle some treaty, and for that reason 
she had clung to it, hid it away, and refused it 
even to the clamors of poverty, fiercely os it had 
hunted her down. 

There Was no lingering over the oostly fabrio 
now. In her intense desire^ to be gone, it was 
of no more value than a handful of shavings, 
only as it might bring her the means by which 
she could join her husband. 

As Mrs. Holt went down stairs, Mrs. Wheeler 
was standing in the door of her parlor, a look 
of deep injury came to her face when she saw 
that her lodger was wearing a rich shawl that 
she had never seen before, and she gave her 
head a little indignant toss, as if she intended 
to commence an attaok; but the lady glided by 
her with a gentle bow of the head, and went 
out; after which Mrs. Wheeler withdrew into 
her parlor, muttering her discontent that ladies 
who could afford to wear things like that Ingy 
shawl—she knew that it was Ingy by its mixed 
up colors, and because it looked so every which 
way—didn't even try to pay her bills. 

After dusk that night, Mrs. Holt came back 
without the shawl, and shivering a little from 
the cold; but sho let herself in with a night-key, 
and asked for a cup of tea in her room, so that 
Mrs. Wheeler was quite unconscious that the 
India shawl never came back again. 

There was one person, however, better in¬ 
formed, and so deeply interested in the matter 
that she did not sleep all night This person 
was little Rhoda Weeks. That afternoon she 
had reached home after a hard day’s work, and 
was preparing tea for her father and little 


brother, who had gone out on the promised 
tramp into the country, when a low knock 
brought her to the door. There stood Mrs. 
Holt with anxiety in her face, hesitating and 
panting for breath, for the effort of mounting 
so many stairs had been too much for her 
strength, aotive as she still was. 

“Oh, ma’am! Oh, lady! I—I am so glad to 
see you! Please walk in and sit down. I’m so 
sorry father is away, and Luke, too. It would 
be nuts and apples for them to see you here.” 

The active little thing dusted a chair, which 
was neat enough to require no such service, and 
placed it near the window. 

Mrs. Holt looked around the neat little room 
with a faint smile on her lips, spite of the 
anxiety which had brought her there; she could 
not but recognize, with a sensation of pleasure, 
the exquisite neatness which surrounded her. 
The table had not yet been drawn from the 
wall, and fthoda, on a kneading-board, white 
as wood is ever scoured, had been moulding a 
little mound of dough into tea-biscuits. There 
was flour on her hands when she lifted them in 
surprise at the coming of her visitor, and a 
ridge of whiteness across the linen apron that 
almost covered her tiny person. But she began 
to rub the flour from her hands, and untie her 
apron the moment Mrs. Holt was seated, and 
was preparing hereelf to sit in prim hospitality 
during the remainder of Mrs. Holt’s visit, when 
that lady bade her go on with her work and not 
heed her in the least. Rhoda hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, rolled up her sleeves again, revealing two 
plump baby arms to the shoulder, and plunged 
into her work again with fresh vigor. 

“Isn’t it pleasant sitting there at the window, 
with the sky so close, ma’am?” she said, cutting 
off a fragment of dough, and rolling it into a 
dainty ball between her small hands. “That is 
Luke’s seat; the sunset is just coming on, and 
you’ll see how grand it is, red, and blue, and 
green.” 

Here Rhoda stopped talking long enough to 
put her biscuit on a row with half a dozen 
others, that rounded up from a tin pan on the 
table, and patted it down, with her head on one 
side, like a canary-bird examining its seed. 
When it*entirely suited her, she ran on again. 

“Isn’t it lovely, I mean, to see any one enjoy 
i things as Luke does? He sees bridges, and 
| castles, and seas up there, just as if such things 
could be built out of fire! Now I never could 
make out anything but the red, and purple, and 
yellow coloys; but he-’’ 

Rhoda paused, and looked round suddenly, 
i “Why, ma’am, you look as if you was in 
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trouble, or something. “Wait till I get this 
pan into the stove, and then, mebby, you'll tell 
me all about it." 

She took • the biscuit between her hands, 
opened the oven, thrust it in with haste, and 
fastened the door, twisting one corner of her 
apron ever the hand, she was using to keep it 
from the hot iron. Then she crept up to the 
window and lifted her honest eyes to the woman. 

“Now tell me, please? I—I hope it isn’t any 
trouble about—about paying that-" 

Mrs. Holt winced visibly, for that obligation 
had been the last thing in her mind. 

“No," she said, and the color came into her 
face. “I hope you are not in want of it yet, 
Rhoda?" 

“No, no!" was the earnest protest. 

“And I am in great want of more money, 
little Rhoda." 

Rhode's eyes fell. There was very little of 
her money in the savings-bank now, and she 
did not know what to say. 

“If I had it—if I only had it," she cried out, 
in absolute distress. 

“Not from you. It is not your money that I 
want, poor child!" said Mrs. Holt, touched to 
the heart; “but if you would help me sell some¬ 
thing." 

“Won't I? Won’t I?" cried the child, spark¬ 
ling all over. “Just tell me what it is—that’s 
all." 

“Could you sell the shawl I have on for 
me, Rhoda, without letting any one know about 

it?" 

“Of course, I could," answered Rhoda, eyeing 
the shawl with wistful distrust; “but I’m afraid 
it wouldn’t amount to muoh, 'tain’t so bright as 

some I’ve seen, and- Well, I’ll do my best; 

but you mustn’t be disappointed if it doesn't 
bring more than five or ten dollars." 

“Five or ten dollars? Why, child, it is worth 
two thousand!" 

Rhoda fell back a step in dumb amazement, 
her mouth open, her eyes widening. Then she 
broke out, 

“Two thousand dollars! Oh, golly! you are 
making fun of me. Just as if I could believe 
that." 

“But I do expect you to believe it This is a 
very valuable shawl, Rhoda, and well worth the 
money I mention." 

Rhoda pursed her plump mouth into a rose¬ 
bud, and sent an unbelieving whistle slowly 
through it, which ended in, 

“Oh! don’t, don’t! I wouldn’t h^ve believed 
it of you, Mrs. Holt." 

“But it is the truth; I have no idea of joking. 


Come here, and I will tell you all about it. This 
is not woven in a loom like other shawls, Rhoda." 

“Isn’t it, maria,’’ said Rhoda, who was be¬ 
ginning to feel a certain respect for the shawl/ 

“No, indeed; it is worked by hand you see. 
It would take ever so many persons a whole 
year to make this one shawl." 

“You don’t say sol" cried Rhoda, now fully 
interested. 

“And all these people have to be paid, you 
know?" 

“Yes, of course." 

“And it is this time and labor which makes 
up the price." 

“Yes; a year’s work is worth money, espe¬ 
cially if a good many people are in it." 

“This work supports whole families." 

vWell, it’s quoer; but I should a thought all 
these people working together a whole year 
might a made something a little more scrump¬ 
tious, shouldn’t you now? According to my 
notion this isn’t anything over particular in the 
way of beauty; but then the work." 

“Well, child, now that I have told you this, 
can you sell it for me?" 

“What, me? For two thousand dollars?" 

“ I said it was worth so much; but we must 
take less." 

“I reckon so; a good deal less." 

“ I dare say some of the dealers with whom 
you trade will understand its value." 

“Shouldn’t wonder; they’re mighty cute." 

“ If you could find the way to any rich lady 
now. There isn’t another shawl equal to this 
in the country, I am sure. Do you know any 
one?" 

“Not to think of this minute." 

“But you will try?" 

“Yes, I will. It’s a big thing—but FU do it” 

“Then I will leave the shawl with you—take 
good care of it" 

Mrs. Holt unwound the costly fabric from her 
shoulders, and laid it down in a rich heap on 
one of the chairs. For a moment the pressure 
of necessity was forgotten, and, casting a long, 
wistful look on this last remnant of her former 
splendor, she turned away, sighing heavily. 

“Don’t feel bad about it," said little Rhoda, 
huddling the gorgeous mass in her arms, and 
carrying it into her own little bed-room; “the 
money will be worth ever so much more. You 
can do anything with that." 

“ Yes," answered the lady, olasping her hands 
in an ecstasy of expectation, “it will carry me 
to Aim." 

A person had met Mrs. Holt going up those 
long flights of stairs, and made way for her as 
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a richly-dressed lady; but when she went down, j 
the same person jostled her carelessly, for all > 
the neat poverty of her dress was exposed, and 
the lady of half an hour before had disappeared 
to'that coarse nature. So Constance Hudson 
stood directly in Mrs. Holt’s way as she went 
down stairs, and made an imperious motion that 
Bhe should stand aside and let her pass. 

Mrs. Holt looked in that handsome face an 
instant, reached forth her hand and put the girl 
gently aside; so gently and firmly, that the young 
creature blushed with unconscious shame, And 
shrunk back against the wall, muttering faint 
apologies. 

But directly Constance felt her temper rise. 
She had been put down without really knowing 
how. What did it mean? Where had her spirit 
gone ? Who was the woman with gray hair on 
her head, and worse clad than herself, who had 
struck her so suddenly with self-abasement? 

Mrs. Holt looked back as she reached the foot 
of the stairs, and gaied upon the girl, where 
she stood gathering up her subdued wrath, and j 
stooping downward like an angry hawk poising j 
itself- There was something in the physical 
beauty of the creature that fascinated her with 
a sort of fear rather than admiration. She 
could neither understand the feeling, or flee 
from it, for all day long the face of that girl 
haunted her with a sense of evil. 

That night Luke Weeks came home full of 
animation. His pale face had a glow of color 
in it; his eyes were bright as diamonds beneath 
their long lashes—bright, and yet full of tender 
mistiness, as if some great joy were reacting 
into melancholy. 

For the first time in his life Luke had been 
into the open country. It was spring now, and 
in the hollows of the rocks he had found some 
early flowers, delicate as moonlight, which had 
withered in his hands long before he could 
bring them home; and this, perhaps, helped to 
cast that shade of thought on his sensitive 
face. 

The sunset was post its brief gorgeousness 
when he returned home; so he sat down and 
thought of the gray rocks, and the oak branches, 
ruddy with the unfurling of tender red leaves, 
and maple tassels fringing whole trees with 
•oft beauty, till the whole world seemed an en¬ 
chanted place to him. He tried to give Rhoda 
some idea of the pictures which were coming 
and going in his brain; but she was busy 
washing the supper-dishes, and could not have 
comprehended all he felt, had it been ever so 
eloquently expressed; for she was a brave, prac¬ 
tical, industrious little soul, and had nothing in \ 


common with the boy but a return of his intense 
love. 

After an hour or so spent in reverie, Luke got 
his violin from the next room, and began to play. 
All that he felt, all that he had failed to express 
in lauguage, came forth now in such strains of 
music as made even Rhoda pause to listen— 
listen till tears, so seldom found in those bright 
eyes, flooded them so fast that both hands were 
scarcely enough to wipe them Away. At last 
she crept to his side, and took hold of his arm. 

“Don’t,” she said, “it makes my heart ache.” 

Luke laid down his violin with a deep sigh. 

“Oh, sister!” he said, “how I wish we could 
live in the country; one breathes so deep there.” 

“Do you like it bo much, brother?” 

“Like it? Like it? Rhoda, I have been in 
heaven to-day.” 

Rhoda was a little shocked; to her heaven 
was something far away, and most saored, m 
which her mother was shrined like a saint; so' 
she fell to washing her dishes again in grave 
silence, by which she intended to rebuke the 
boy for his irreverence. But he did not Jieed 
this. Those glowing pictures came back upon 
him, and he was lost in them. 

Rhoda looked on his beautiftil face, so full of 
thought, so inspired by imagination, and won¬ 
dered at it exceedingly. Why was it that the 
boy was often so far away from her, and yet 
within the reach of her hand? She marveled 
over this with some sadness, and went on with 
her work as if she were alone. 

The boy was thoughtful, and the girl still 
busy when Weeks came home from the theatre. 
Rhoda heard his step on the stairs, and stopped 
her work to listen, with the breath checked on 
her lips, and a keen look in her eyes. Luke 
did not hear the step, but he started up with a 
faint cry as Weeks came through the door, and 
instantly covered his face with both hands. 

Rhoda called out sharply, 

“Father!” 

The little man looked at her dreamily, shook 
his head with a gesture of unutterable rebuke, 
and clung to the frame-work of the door as if 
the house had been a ship tossed by some storm. 

“Rho—Rhoda; gir—girl, you’ve been loosen¬ 
ing the planks in this floor. It— it —it’ll be a 
mercy, a mer— mercy if they don’t up, up, and 
h— hi— hit yer old pa— pat— pater—nal on 
the forehead. Then, then—where—where would 
you—you be, Rho—da?” 

“Father!” said Rhoda, going close to him 
and taking the violin from his feet, where it 
had fallen. “ Father, come in and let me shut 
the door. You are drunk, father, dear, and she 
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knows it. Heaven is not so far off that she will 
not know it, and cry over it as she used to here.” 

Weeks looked at the little uplifted face, and 
waved his head drearily as he released his hold 
on the door-frame, and steadied himself on her 
shoulder. 

“Yes, Rhoda, shut the door—shut the door. 
She might look through and begin to cry again; 
fright about the loose boards, you—you know. 
She was al— always so timid. Shut the door, 
Rhoda. What—what is that? So close by, and 
crying. Dear me! dear me! You shut the door 
too late, Rhoda.” 

Weeks fell into a chair by the table, and saw 
Luke, as it were, sitting in a fog, with both 
hands to his face, sobbing piteously. Curving 
his bare arms upon the table, his head fell upon 
them, and he muttered, 

“No, no! It isn’t her! She has sent the 
boy—always does—always does send him.” 

That day a slight, beautiful-faced boy, who 
reminded you of what Edwin Booth must have 
been as a lad, hovered timidly about the leader’s 
room at the theatre a full hour before he dared 
go in. At last he ventured forward, pale to the 
lips, and trembling from head to foot, thus 
drawing the leader’s attention upon him, and a 
gently uttered question, 

“He is sick—my father is sick; and, if you 
please, sir, I want to take his place just for a 
night or two?” 

“Your father? What, little Weeks? Sick, is 
he? Sorry for that! What else was it? Some 
one to fill his place?” 

“I, sir—I would so like to play his- That 

is, sir, I know a good deal about music, and 
could do it.” 

“You? Why, boy!” 

“Let me try—only let me try!” pleaded Luke, 
trembling with eagerness, and looking wistfully 
at a violin that lay on the leader’s table. 

“Well, well, there can be no harm in that. 
Take hold, and let us see what you can do ” 

Luke took up the violin and began: but at 
first the bow quivered in his hand, and gave out 
such sweet, tremulous wails, that it seemed like 
a spirit complaining that some mortal had dis¬ 
turbed it; but genius will always rise strong 
and free under its master passion. Music made 
the boy courageous. Directly his frail arm grew 
firm; his eye brightened; his lips parted sweetly, 
as if the music came from them, and the leader 
beat time, unconsciously aroused into keen sym¬ 
pathy with powers greater than his own. 

Luke slowly removed the instrument from his 
shoulder, and looked wistfully at the leader, who 
gazed at him in turn wonderingly. 


“That will do—that will do. It is something 
wonderful! Strange that your father never 
mentioned this!” 

“But, may I come in his place till—till he is 
better?” asked the boy. 

“Come? Of course you may; and I tell you 
what, my little man, you and I will have a few 
rehearsals together. You are a long distance 
ahead of old Weeks* teaching. Come to my 
house, come to my house; I want to talk with 
you.” 

That night Luke occupied his father’s stool, 
and those of the audience who loved music felt 
that sounds richer and more plaintive than they 
had ever heard beneath that dome before, had 
been added to the orchestra. Borne of them 
traced these exquisite strains to the delicate 
boy whose head was just visible above the or¬ 
chestra-railing, like one of those cherubs, with 
deep, spiritual eyes, with which Raphael guards 
the most celebrated of his Madonnas. 

Music is grand, and full of exquisite power; 
but love is in advance of music, exactly as 
thought is the master of expression. That 
night Luke cast his eyes over the audience, in a 
rest of the music, and saw, occupying a seat not 
three yards from him, the beautiful young girl 
who had bought his basket of wild-flower3 on 
the night which he still remembered with a feel¬ 
ing of humiliation. She was looking at him, 
too, with a bright, intelligent expression, as if 
her memory, had been at work also. Luke ob¬ 
served from beneath the thick lashes that in¬ 
stantly drooped to his burning cheeks that the 
girl whispered to her mother, and seemed to be 
pointing him out with a pleasant smile in her 
beautiful eyes. 

During the pauses of the music, the boy had 
time enough to observe this young lady, whose 
rare girlish beauty might have fascinated ex¬ 
perienced men. How fresh and bright she 
looked, with that little spring hat poised upon 
her graceful head, and that one rose, with two 
or three buds drooping to the dark-brown waves 
of her rich hair, kindling it up with a crimson 
glow. No wonder the boy thrilled so many 
heart8 with the solo which the generous leader 
had given to him that evening, for in that sweet 
language the boy seemed to breathe out the 
love born of the moment, ajid which would 
henceforth go hand-in-hand with his genius, 
like twins entertwining life so completely that 
they must live or perish together. 

That evening Luke never left his stool in the 
orchestra for a single moment, but sat there 
entranced, looking upon that bright young face, 
yet never seeming to look upon it, till the glow 
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in his heart was like the sunshine which gives 
crimson to the side of the peach in a single day, 
being in itself full of the ripeness and warmth 
ont of which passionate love springs. When 
the performance was over, he went out with 
the crowd and followed Eudora at a distance, as 
she walked home in the soft, spring moonlight 
with her father and mother. She did not see 
him; and no one was aware of the darkness that 
fell upon his young heart when the door of her 
father’s house closed upon him. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Constancy Hudson, for the marriage being a 
secret we must still call her by that name, 
wanted a dress-maker who could cut up the 
cerulean silk which lay concealed under her 
pillows into gores and trimmings, shapely and 
graceful, as the robes she had so coveted on the 
stylish girls who had looked down upon her at 
the dancing-school. But sho had no informa¬ 
tion by which to guide her search, and was 
sadly at a loss. Her strangely-isolated exist- ' 
enco had been barren of friends, even acquaint- ; 
ances; and there was no one with whom she 
could tAke council, except little Rhoda, who 
nkght have guided her out of this difficulty; 
but Constance was afraid to trust her. The 
inquisitive little thing might insist upon inter¬ 
fering, and, being an excellent judge of prices, 
would probably enlighten her father and excite 
unpleasant questions. But the masquerado 
was approaching and something must be done. j 
There was an old, worn-out dress-maker in the ; 
house, who kept herself from absolute starva- ; 
tion by altering old dresses and fitting cheap 
garments for the poor people around her. 
She had mode the rattling silk of which Con¬ 
stance complained so much, and considered it a 
miracle of elegance. Indeed, it had inspired 
the admiration of the whole neighborhood, but 
Constance had been among really well-dressed 
women since then, and entertained no idea of j 
trusting her azure silk in the hands of widow 
Croft. Still, the old woman might be able to 
point out some more efficient person; and, in j 
order that this might be done, Constanoe drop- j 
ped into her little room one day and soon got 
the intelligence she wanted. 

Widow Croft was lame, and had given up I 
going out to day’s work more than a year, but 
some of her old customers dropped in upon her, 
now and then, with something to alter or mend, 
and talked about other dress-makers quite con¬ 
fidentially. She had never seen the person, but j 
there was a young dress-maker in P-street, ; 


up stairs, who took in work, and was considered 
really stylish by very fashionable people. Mrs. 
Croft had the address somewhere, for a lady 
had left it with her, and thus Constance found 
her greatest difficulty removed. 

The next day the girl we call Clara found 
herself surrounded by a cloud of billowy silk 
; and filmy white lace, measuring, cutting, sew¬ 
ing, and searching her brain for some novel 
j idea of trimming which should establish her in 
: the good opinion of the most dashing, reckless, 
and profitable customer that had ever entered 
: that humble apartment The silk was rich and 
: heavy enough to give forth that soft, luxurious 
\\ rustle about which Constanoe had been so elo¬ 
quent to her husband; and the lace that lay en¬ 
tangled in its folds like the fleecy whiteness of 
a cloud, had a value of gold in it which startled 
Clara when she thought of the responsibility it 
impoled on her. 

The dress-maker who follows her calling from 
natural artistic taste, possesses more of genius 
than most persons are willing to admit. Labor 
performed under the inspiration of ideas ceAses 
to be work, and exalts itself into the fine arts. 
Clara soon became interested in her task; the 
sloping gores resolved themselves into a sweep¬ 
ing train, long and flowing into a rich sweep of 
azure, softened by the whiteness of delicate lace, 
light and impalpable as if the frost of a Bingle 
night had passed over it. Folds of satin were 
woven in and out of this exquisite fabric. Nar¬ 
row lace lay upon the table ready for the 
corsage when that would come under con¬ 
sideration. Never was a young girl more richly 
surrounded, and never did one work more zeal¬ 
ously. 

Toward evening the skirt was finished, and 
laid daintily across Clara’s little bed, sweeping 
to the floor in rich, sumptuous folds that might 
have satisfied an empress. The corsage, shapely 
as the form to which it had been fitted, was well 
in hand, and each turn of those deft fingers gave 
it new grace. Clara had promised to have the 
dress finished in two days—and this was the 
second on which she had been working. Her 
hands flew up and down, in and out, like little 
snow-birds picking up seed. She had promised 
the dress, and it must be done; so each moment 
found her more and more diligent, till she fairly 
panted for breath in lier anxiety. 

Toward night she slackened this eager haste 
a little, and sewed on more leisurely; the sump¬ 
tuous garment was almost finished now, and 
Clara was pleased with the effect. Nothing half 
so beautiful had ever passed under her hands 
before. She felt all the pride of creation in it, 
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and broke out into scraps of song more than 
once os her task drew near its completion. 

When it was quite dark, Constance Hudson 
came after her dress, flushed and excited as if 
she had walked fast, and was still followed by 
some apprehension. With a quick glance she j: 
saw that Clara had kept her promise, and the 
roses in her cheek grew vivid with pleasure. 

“What a good girl you are,” she said, throw¬ 
ing her bonnet on the bed, and seizing upon the 
dress so eagerly that it was dragged half across 
the floor. “Oh! I am crazy to try it on; but if 
it shouldn’t fit? Mercy on me! what if it should \ 
not fit?” • | 

“But it will,” said Clara, rescuing the dress j 
from Constance. “It is sure to be all right.” 

Constance was too busy divesting herself of 
the dress that she wore for any notice of this 
assurance. Lifting the skirt over her head, she 
dropped it on the floor around her feet, and held :j 
out both white arms for the new garment As ; 
she made this gesture, Clara paused for a mo- 
ment with the new dress in her hands, lost in ; 
admiration of the beautiftd woman before her. ; 
Untaught as she was in the arts, this girl felt 
the effect of such rare beauty in ail her being— 
the rounded arms tapering downward in their <: 
smooth whiteness; the sloping shoulders, and 
exquisite bust just defined through the lace of; 
her undergarments, pure and white as tho 
whitest marble, were so perfect that even this 
untaught girl felt their loveliness as if it had 
been sculptured by an artist. In taking off her 
bonnet* a long, heavy curl coiled itself down ; 
her neck; and Constance had given it an impa- 
tieut dash on one side, leaving it in a sumptu¬ 
ous wave on her left shoulder, which gleamed : 
out from under it like lilies in the shade. 

Down upon these white shoulders, overflowing ; 
them with brightness, came those waves of blue 
silk rustling, floating, and settling around her; 
in soft, luxurious folds. Then the corsage was ; 
fitted to the slender waist; buttons of Roman 
pearl, pendant and pear-shaped, fastened it over 
the bust, and gleamed out from the frost-like 
lace. A tangle of blue and lace, that seemed ; 
like floating mist, held the exquisite garment in 
place of a sleeve, scarcely concealing that grace¬ 
ful curve where the shoulder melted into the 
snow of the arm. 

“Let me look! Let me look!” exclaimed the j 
impatient creature. “ I feel like a queen—let 
me see if I am like one.” 

She pushed Clara aside, and went up to a 
rather good-sized, old-fashioned glass in a tar¬ 
nished frame, which was the only ornament the 
room boasted. 


“Hold up the light—higher—higher. There! 
Oh! isn’t it stunning?” 

“I thought you would like it,” said Clara, 
well pleased that her work was appreciated. 
“See, this is a better light!” 

Clara was standing a little on one side, yet 
behind her customer, holding up the lamp which 
shed its light alike upon them both. All at once 
Constance dropped her hands from the laee she 
had been arranging over her bosom, and fast¬ 
ened her eyes, with a steady, fascinated gaze, 
on the mirror. Then Bhe turned slowly and 
faced the dress-maker angrily, even haughtily. 

“What on earth does this mean?” she said. 
“ There is Something here that I do not under¬ 
stand.” 

Clara colored painfhlly. She had no idea 
what the girl meant by that searching look and 
defiant tone. 

“Is there anything wrong about the dress?” 
she questioned, faintly. “I—I thought it so 
beautiful.” 

“Pooh! I am only a fool! Don’t mind me,” 
was the brusque reply. “ It is beautiful! One 
would think I bad grown into it; but my arms 
need bracelets, half a dozen of them; and I must 
have a necklace.” 

“No, no!” protested Clara. “All this perfect 
outline would be destroyed. A moss rose-bud 
on the left shoulder, just a few in the hair, and 
you will be lovely.” 

“That was what he said,” answered Con¬ 
stance. “Strange, isn’t it, that you should 
settle on the same idea.” 

“Have I been agreeing with some gentleman?” 
said Clara, blushing. 

“Well, it is a mere chance, for I scarcely 
know a gentleman, except my father.” 

“Then you have a father?” asked Constance, 
surprised. 

“Yes, the dearest and best that ever lived.” 

“I suppose every girl thinks that of her father 
till she marries?” said Constan'ce, still busying 
herself with the lace upon her bosom. “I used 
to think the world and all of mine.” 

“Are you married, then?” asked the dress, 
maker. 

“Married? Me? Oh, goodness! Do I look 
like a married woman ?” 

Constance broke into a peal of mocking laugh¬ 
ter as she spoke, but her face and neck turned 
scarlet. She began to unbutton the dress with 
more energy than was needed, as if something 
had made her angry. 

“I must hurry off this thing,” she Baid, “or 
that father of your’s may be coming in and 
catch me.” 
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“No danger;” answered the dress-maker, with 
a sigh; “he is seldom here; business keeps him 
out of town so much.” 

“ Just like my father; but he’s a splendid old 
fellow, I can tell you.” 

Clara busied herself in folding the dress whioh 
Constance flung to her as she took it off. 

“Do it up just as small as you can,” she said. 
“I want to carry it home under my shawl. You 
will want some money—how much?” 

Constance thrust one hand into her bosom* 
and drew forth a roll of bills; “Howmuoh?” 
she repeated. 

Clara blushed a little. She always did color 
when receiving money, poor thingl and men¬ 
tioned a moderate sum, which astonished and 
half offended her customer. Constance had 
heard 'the young ladies of her class speak boast¬ 
fully, as if extravagance were a thing to bo 
proud of, regarding the enormous bills sent in 
by their dress-makers; and Clara’s moderation 
rather offended her. So she fluttered her crisp 
fifty-dollar notes over and over, in order to con¬ 
vince the humble girl that she was one of those 
who could afford to pay tremendous prices; then 
selecting just twice as much again as Clara had 
charged, handed it to her carelessly. 

“ That is about the right thing, I should say. 
Don’t blush! Don’t look flustered! I shan't 
touch a cent of change. The work is done 
beautifully. I am quite satisfied at any price; 
in fact, another five-dollar bill might be throw 
in. Here it is—no thanks! Gracious! how you 
blush! Good-evening! I will call again some 
day—there is a thing I want to make out.” 

“But I have given you no receipt,” said Clara. 
“Indeed, I do not know the name.” 


“Oh! you never mind that! Good-evening! 
I shall be sure to come again. This blue silk 
isn’t the only dress I am going to have, by a 
long-shot. You’ll see!” 

Constance took the bundle (n her arms, drew 
her shawl over it, and went out of the house so 
elated that she almost hugged the precious 
burden in self-gratulation. 

“I hope father won’t be fit home; he might 
insist on seeing it. Well, after all, what if he 
did? The old fellow doesn’t know one kind of 
silk from another—I needn’t be afraid of him; 
but William, my gracious! what would he 
say?” 

Just then .the shadow of & man, who had been 
walking behind her, came out boldly cn the 
pavement, and some one spoke her name almost 
in a whisper. 

Constance jumped aside and gave a little 
scream. 

“Why, Mr. Church, is it you? Goodness! 
how you scared me!” 

“Yes, Constance, it is I. But what are you 
doing out alone at this late hour?” 

“Late? Is it? I din’t know.” 

“With a huge bundle, too! Ah! Constance!” 

“It is my dress—my ball-dress, you know. I 
could not trust any one to bring it home because 
of father.” 

“ Oh! that is it! Well, we are near the house, 
run in, leave that enormous bundle, and come 
out again; I have something to say to you.” 

“Don’t wait near the door, then,” was her 
reply—and our readers will need no other proof 
that Sterling’s wife had become used to meeting 
Mr. Church oftener than her father or husband 
dreamed of. (to be continued.) 


A SPRING MEMORY. 

BT MBS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


A balmy breath ts on the breeze; 

White blossoms drift from apple-trees; 
The skies are lit with tender glow, 

And brooks adown the hillside flow; 
What mean these sighs, 

These tear-wet eyes? 

Ah f one who loved the violet's bloom 
Has gone down to the dismal tomb. 

The flower-bnds may stir and thrill; 

Km lieth cold, and white, and still. 

Thy warmth, oh, Spring! U vainly shed. 
Thou hast no charm to wake the dead; 
ITer dreamless sleep 
Is sound and deep, 

She does not hear thy voices sweet— 
Thou can'st not make her pulses beat. 


The boughs, through all the Winter bare, 
Their robes of leafage proudly wear; 

Dame Nature reigns, a gala queen, 

And lays aside her brown for green; 

But earth is drear— 

She is not here; 

Oh, Spring! thou could’st not bring her back- 
Who e’er retraced the graveward track? 

These human blooms, so frail and rare, 

That perish often when most fair, 

And droop along our earthly way, 

Must wait the Resurrection day, 

At last to rise 
Beyond the skies. 

Where angels hallelujahs sing, 

And life is one eternal Spring. 
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I. 

Mb. Mybtlb had three sisters. Unquestion¬ 
ably, he loved the third, the youngest, better 
than the others, though he himself was hardly 
aware that he had any preference. If you had 
asked him, he would have said that they were 
ail sisters alike to him. All were in some de¬ 
gree dependent upon him, and he aimed to dis¬ 
tribute his brotherly kindness equitably among 
them. To two of them he gave a home in his 
own house. The third, a widow, though the 
youngest, had a house of her own, and little 
more, except two or three children. Uncle 
Myrtle was man of business, and man of suc¬ 
cor for the mother; and to the children tho 
magazine of books, pennies, and toys; the bene¬ 
factor who always came in when the change of 
season demanded new clothes, and the judge 
of last appeal in all family questions. To “tell 
uncle William” was the most serious threat 
which could be advanced to reduce the young 
fry to order, or to incite them to emulation. 
We suppose Mr. Myrtle liked this sister best, 
because she had most need of him, Confessed 
his kindness, and reciprocated it. As to the 
other sisters, they felt that the obligation was 
all the other way. But we must not anticipate. 

Mr. Myrtle had an aged and infirm uncle. It 
was really a pleasure, as well as a kindness, to 
visit him. He was an intelligent gentleman of 
the old school; knew everybody in politics and 
in literature who had lived os long as himself; 
and delighted to have Myrtle drop in for an 
evening’s chat. The old man and the young 
could compare notes, knowledge, and expe¬ 
riences. There is nothing more pleasant to 
age than to talk with the young; and there is 
nothing more improving to youth than to talk 
with the aged. 

Mr. Myrtle had a chatty old aunt; she was 
an old lady who lived by herself. Past visiting 
other people, she pleasantly received all comers; 
and there were many who liked to call upon 
her. She was a verification of the saying of 
Laurence Steene: “Every creature growing old, 
grows sedate, except an old woman, and 6he 
f grows frisky.” The philosophy of the thing 
we do not undertake to explain; but the fact is 
past question. It may be that old women have 
discovered what an immense farce this world 
378 


is, and treat it accordingly. So have old men, 
too, perhaps; but the vitality of an old lady is, 
as to that of an old man, in about the same pro¬ 
portion that the power of a widow is, as to other 
women, in the art of bewildering; (vide Weller’s 
decisions, reported by Pickwick.) No guest was 
more welcome to dear old aunt Betsey than Mr. 
Myrtle. 

Having now reconnoitered the outposts, let us 
enter the camp, Mr. Myrtle’s house, to wit. He 
was a widower. He had been a good husband 
to his wife; loved and cherished, and, we sus¬ 
pect, obeyed her, too—for women usually man¬ 
age to change that part of the plighted troth; 
loving and honoring her living, he sincerely 
mourned her dead; and would have transferred 
all his affections to his only child. But his 
sisters would not permit any such weakness. 
They did not wish their little niece to be nursed, 
and, therefore, interfered to prevent such a 
catastrophe, and to keep the child respectably 
and dutifully stiff and miserable. 

Mr. Myrtle had by no means passed the age 
which would make him a desirable companion. 
His two elder sisters were fully aware of that, 
and regarded all unmarried women, whom he 
should meet, as scheming and designing ene¬ 
mies. As neither of them had been married 
even once, they thought that nobody else had 
the shadow of a right to be married twice. How 
the question would have presented itself to their 
minds if a widower had proposed to either, or 
two widowers to both, it is hard to say—or, 
rather, we suspect, not hard to say. They never 
had been placed m that trying situation—Mr. 
Myrtle heartily wished they might be. He 
would have acted the part of a father to them, 
and have given them away with the best grace 
in the world. But we can neither die, nor be 
married for the wishing. 

His sisters professed they dearly loved him, 
and sacrificed their lives in his behalf. They 
did everything to make him comfortable. His 
room was kept with awful precision, to his no 
small confusion. It was daily “put to rights,” 
which process daily put him to wrongs; for he 
never could discover, without a search, the 
whereabouts of his toilet, and other personal 
belongings. And his den down stairs, in which 
he was once wont to do as he chose, was his den 
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no more. From the man of the house, he hAd 
subsided to the position of a man in the house. 
He could smoke his segar no more; no more 
dropping of the newspaper on the floor; no 
more dusting of his shoes; no more making 
himself comfortable generally. The “ den” was 
duly “ tidied” and furbished up as a sitting-room 
for the family. His sisters were sure that it 
was not good for him to be alone; and they 
feared that he might find some other way than 
theirs of remedying that oviL Bo they seated 
themselves upon his chairs, and hid his smok¬ 
ing-cap, and poked his old coat away in the 
garret. He could not in politeness forbid them 
the apartment, inasmuch as they never lighted 
the gas in the sitting-room proper, and had 
turned off the heat from that room. “Mrs. 
Myrtle, their dear deceased brother's wife,” 
(qu: brother’s deceased wife?) “was a lovely 
woman; but she had no idea of prudence, and 
let him waste as much as he would—and men 
always will be wasteful, if you will let them.” 
Mr. Myrtle thought, nevertheless, that if head¬ 
ache was inevitable to one sister, and fainting 
fits to the other after his segar, they might have 
kept out of the place where segars had been 
habitually smoked during his whole married life. 

And then the child, there were no more 
twilight romps with her.' “How can you, Wil¬ 
liam, it makes the child so rude ?” Mr. Myrtle 
once ventured to allude to the pleasant frolics 
they had when the mother was with them. 
“Clara,” they answered—for what one said the 
other said—“Clara was a dear, good, affection¬ 
ate wife, but she had no idea how children 
should be brought up.” Mr. Myrtle never will¬ 
ingly referred to the dead Again. There was 
something in the tone, at this and other times, 
when his sisters spoke of their “dear deceased 
brother’s wife,” which led him to fancy that 
they thought, or that they would have him 
think, that he had made a fortunate escape, 
and was “providentially” delivered—we know 
they didr not mean it But you must be very 
cautious how you speak of the dead to one who 
has loved. 

In short, the whole house was gradually re¬ 
modeled after the strictest ideas of single-woman 
propriety. We know such things ore but trifles; 
but trifles make the sum of life. Borne good 
souls, like the Misses Myrtle, fancy they can 
show their affection only by compelling you to 
come into all their ideas, and to adopt all their 
fancies. Every innovation on old usage was 
repugnant to the feelings of poor Myrtle; but 
his sisters only did these things to show him 
how they loved him. “ The dear deceased was \ 


[ a charming woman, no wonder William thought 
the world and all of her; but she was no house¬ 
keeper.” 

Wives yield to their husbands after the sweet 
but gusty season of the honey-moon is over. 
Mothers know the philosophy of training sons; 
but sisters, fixed in their way, are unyielding 
and incorrigible; not that there are no excep¬ 
tions; not that sisters have not the best inten¬ 
tions, and the most sincere affection. But it 
! would be all the more highly prised, sometimes, 

: if it were not made so dreadfully oppressive; 
and if sisters, elderly sisters, could ever forget 
the tradition that their brother is a little boy, 
and that their perpetual charge is to watch him 
and keep him out of mischief. 

II. 

Mb. Mybtlk grew uneasy. It is currently 
: believed, among some cynical, social philoso- 
; phers, that if there is anything desperate in 
: matrimony, the unfortunate man is often driven 
: to the rash act by his sisters. It may not always 
hold true of first marriages; but show us a 
widower whose house is kept by his sister, and 
we will introduce him to any mother, who is 
seeking a parti for her daughter, with perfect 
confidence, if she desires a husband of expe¬ 
rience. Poor Myrtle’s words, and looks, and 
manners, were diligently watched, his outgoings 
and his incomings. A frequent topic of grave 
animadversion in the house was the danger 
; and the gross impropriety of second marriages. 

: Every bit of scandal about such events came to 
; his ears; and the doleful fate of children with 
step-mothers was duly displayed before little 
: Celia—this part of her education being always 
attended to in her father’s absence. He re¬ 
ceived his first intimation of her progress in 
: this department of natural history, when she 
asked him one evening, having stolen upon his 
knee, “Papa, are step-mothers always black 
and ugly? And what kind of mothers are they, 
anyway?” 

“Get down, child, and sit in your little chair, 

: and don’t be forever a baby!” said one of the 
aunts, who had just entered the room. Little 
Celia scrambled down, and thought if there 
were such things as step-mothers, aunty must 
be one, only she was not black. 

Mr. Myrtle got up and took his hat. “Where 
; are you going, brother?” 

“To see unde John,” said our hero, as he 
made bold to light his segar. 

“Well, don’t stay late,” was the reply; and 
I aunty opened the window and let December in 
1 to carry the suspicion of tobacco out. I don’t 
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think that Myrtle swore as he went down the 
frent steps; hut I am sure he slammed the street 
door. 

On the nest evening, Celia being reprimanded 
again. “Where are you going, William?” 

“To see sister Jane.” 

“You will smell like a hod-carrier when you 
get there, if you smoke in the street.” Exit 
Myrtle. 

On the next evening Celia roundly scolded. 
Myrtle rises to go. “Where to-night again? 
You might stay at home sometimes.” 

“ To see aunt Betsey.” 

Exit Myrtle. Twice three are six. Twice the 
three calls fill up the six Secular evenings; and 
on the seventh, the sacred night, one or both of 
the sisters would insist on taking him to church, 
to keep him away from temptation, and tempta¬ 
tion from him—for there were Borne very nice 
ladies in the congregation, with marriageable 
daughters, who were kind to Myrtle when his 
wife died—innocently and unselfishly kind. The 
Misses Myrtle, however, had no heart to keep 
up acquaintances, even had they time, since 
they took charge of their brother’s house, and 
assumed the watch over him. There wcb a 
call once round on his sisters by his wife's old 
friends, and there the matter dropped. 

And so the weeks, and so the months went 
on, till more than a year rolled round. The 
sisters wondered why he should like so well to 
go to those three dull places, instead of staying 
some evenings in the house which they had 
made so perfectly home-like—to themselves. 
The coal bills were reduced, and the gas bill 
also. Those troublesome men that used to come 
once and sit till midnight, keeping William out 
of bed, and making the house smell of smoke 
all the next day, had dropped off. Celia had 
quieted down into a nice still child; went to 
bed at dark without a whimper; and you scarce 
heard a word from her all day. There was not 
a more comfortable home in the city than they 
had made for their brother. The house was 
not littered with trashy newspapers and silly 
magazines—for they had made William stop 
all that waste. Everything was as quiet and 
orderly as could be. William’s ugly dog was 
gone; two cats sat on the hearth; and the noisy 
canaries that their “dear deceased” would keep, 
were given to her mother. William expostulated 
against this, and Celia cried. But the sisters 
declared that if anybody had a claim on the 
birds it was their dear sister’s mother. “Be¬ 
sides, they made a great deal of work—their 
dear Bister did not mind that; but she kept j 
another servant. She was a lovely woman, but ‘ 


j had no notion of order, or of prudence in house- 
: keeping.” 

“ Do you reaHy think,” said one of the maidens 
to the other, as they sat in council, “that Wil- 
; liam goes where he says he does every evening?” 

“ Certainly! He always was a truthful child.” 

Oh! that word child! It was the key to the 
whole matter. But William did, indeed, go, 
just where he said. His three outside friends 
kept him in what spirit and independence he 
had left. Widowers are communicative of their 
;i thoughts and their sorrows, if you will listen. 

' William could pour his heart out to either uncle, 
aunt, or Widowed sister, and receive sympathy. 

: If he dared to make any allusion to his loss at 
: home, it was received almost as an insult; or if 
: the bereavement were admitted, it was qualified 
: with Such consolation as would have proved to 
: any disinterested person that he, as well as the 
deceased, was a gainer by the change. Widow¬ 
ers, however, are not disinterested. 

“Will,” said uncle John, one evening, “why 
don't you marry again?” 

“Me?” said Myrtle, in surprise, either real 
j: or very well feigned. 

“Yes, you! Better men than you have done 
: so; and you owe it to your own happiness, and 
ij to the welfare of your child.” 

“But what will become of my sisters?” 

“Lies the question there, my boy?” Then I 
am sure you have thought the matter over. 
Put them back where they were before your 
; wife died. Buy them an annuity. Give them 
\ a house—anything you please, rather than they 
should domineer your life out” 

Myrtle only smiled. He had thought of it 
before. And how could he have helped think¬ 
ing of it? Continual warning of a man against 
matrimony will put the desire in his heart, 
though it were not there before; especially if 
he is a widower, and loved his first wife. Those 
who have not been happy are wise, when 
widowed, to do as we once heard a man regret 
that he did not do: - “Let well enough alone!” 

“Why do you always throw away your segar 
at the door?” asked sister Jane, on the next 
evening. 

“Because Emily and Sarah make such a 
pother about smoking, that I feel like a convict 
with a segar in the house.” 

“Don't fear to indulge here,” said she; “it 
will make my house seem like home again. I 
do believe that there is part of a box here now 
that my husband left.” 

So there was, and she found them. Now a 
good segar, to a man in perplexity, is an opener 
of the heart. Myrtle confided to his sister what 
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he would not for the world that his housekeeper* 
and custodians should, just then, discover. On 
her advice, and by her suggestion, he proceeded 
to do what the rest of our narrative will reveal. 

“Where now?” said one of Mr. Myrtle’s guar¬ 
dians, a few evenings later. She spoke rather 
sharply—for Oelia had bean more daring than 
usual; and Myrtle had not only abetted her in 
rebellion, but had positively interfered to pre¬ 
vent her punishment. “Where now?” 

“To see aunt Betsey.” 

“You were there last evening.” 

“Yes, and the evening before, and the even¬ 
ing before that; and I am going again to¬ 
morrow night, if I like,” audaciously replied 
Mr. Myrtle. 

“You are becoming wonderfully fond of your 
aunt, William. I hope she has remembered you 
in her will.” 

“ Perhaps. At any rate, one so old and help¬ 
less requires attention, and appreciates kind¬ 
ness,” aaid Mr. Myrtle, with a very demure 
look. 

“Humph!” snapped the sister. “I do be¬ 
lieve you are getting some wisdom at last, and 
you may thank us for it.” And she complacently 
thought to herself of their considerate care, 
which had confined bis visits among his rela¬ 
tions, and kept his chance good for legacies. 
But for that he might have wandered out of 
the family, and gone into the ridiculous expense 
of another wedding, and another wife, to en¬ 
courage him in all his extravaganoes. “You 
may thank us,” she repeated. 

“I do, most sincerely,” said Myrtle, as he 
lighted his segar, and impudently smoked a 
dozen distinct and emphatic whiffs, weaving 
round his half-eclipsed face a fragrant penum¬ 
bra. “Consider yourselves thankee}, formally, 
informally, and officially;” and ho walked out. 

“What has come over him?” asked the junior 
sister, pondering. 

“Just what X hinted,” said the other. “Aunt 
Betsey is making her will. Nothing else would 
take him there every evening, and keep him so 
late. He is either taking care of himself, or of 
that child—I dare say she will get all.” 

Man is a creature of mixed motives. There 
is a little leven of selfishness in our best deeds; 
and, it is charitably to be hoped, some redeeming 
property of good in the things which we do 
that are not so commendable. Whether for her¬ 
self alone Mr. Myrtle would have been so atten¬ 
tive to aunt Betsey is a question. Sometimes the 
irksome duty has a pleasant side to it, and the 
prescription is taken like a sugar-coated pill. 
W© know that the stubborn, old-fashioned faculty 


of medicine, and the stern Puritan in religion* 
object to anything that palliates the disagree¬ 
able. Nevertheless, the world in general is 
prone to admire the wisdom of Peter Pindar’s 
pilgrim, who took the liberty to boil his peas. 

III. 

But the sugar-coat on the pill which Mr. 
Myrtle took, was not at all what his sisters 
imagined. He was not a legacy-hunter, either 
for himself or for Celia. Aunt Betsey, as we 
have hinted, was a lovely person, full of fun and 
spirit. She held those quaint, Bemi-serious, but 
wise views of life, for which experienced and 
audacious old ladies are notable. She saw no 
objection to William Myrtle’s marrying—not 
she. Indeed, she told him, before she had re¬ 
covered from the first gnsh of grief, that he never 
would be a man again until ho replaced the 
better-half which ho had lost. She never, 
directly or indirectly, disparaged the dead, or 
spoke of her in “sad affection,” as ono whose 
loveliness compensated for a great many short¬ 
comings. 

Nor was the sugar-coat composed entirely of 
aunt Betsey's delightful wit and brusque fun. 
She might have drawn Mr. Myrtle by these traits 
into occasional, or oven short calls. But he was 
there at her house evening after evening, and 
whole evenings, too! No wonder that Mr. 
Myrtle’s sisters suspected that he must have 
some stronger attraction than his duty to his 
aunt. One morning, at breakfast, they bccamo 
sure that their suspicions must bo well founded. 

“I must take Celia over to spend a day or 
two with aunt Betsey,” said Mr. Myrtle. Now 
his sisters at once recognized this as a capital 
manoeuvre; persuaded as they were of their 
brother’s proper efforts to keep their aunt’s pro¬ 
perty in the family. But they could not con¬ 
sent, without objections, to anything that he 
proposed. He cut them short, with, “I have 
always supposed that the child was mine, and 
that, as a father, I have some control over her.” 

“If you have any control over her, it is more 
than wo have. She will come back perfectly 
spoiled and unmanageable.” 

Nevertheless, she went, arrayed in her best— 
and a pretty and well got-up child she was, too; 
for the Bisters were affectionate, in their way, 
both to father and daughter; and they were, 
moreover, anxious to demonstrate to aunt Betsey 
that William Myrtle was better cared for than 
ever before in his life. 

Celia made her visit; and supremely pleased 
with it she was, too. The sisters asked Myrtle, 
“Who is that forward young chit that Celia saw 
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at your aunt’s? The child says Bhe come and 
took her to her own house one day, and out 
walking, and dear knows where. Celia’s head 
is fairly turned with her. Our permission did 
not extend to sending the child over the whole 
city, among people one knows nothing about.” 

“Permission?” meekly submitted Mr. Myrtle. 

“Yes; permission, William. If we are re¬ 
sponsible for the education, and morals, and 
manners of our niece, we must not be interfered 
with. Who is this presuming girl?” 

“I should not recognize her by your descrip¬ 
tion,” said Myrtle. “But I imagine you must 
refer to a young lady who Tisita aunt Betsey 
occasionally.” 

“A young lady! How do you know she is a 
lady? What do you know about her? Aunt 
Betsey is no fit person to choose companions 
for our niece! What is her name?” 

“The name is of little oonsequence, my dear 
sisters, since she does not expect to wear it more 
than a month.” And thereupon Mr. Myrtle re¬ 
treated from his own house with such expedition 
as indicated something like fear. 

But the sisters did not answer; they had no 
words equal to the occasion, either for their 
brother or for themselves. They “put that and 
that together,” and divined the truth before it 
was formally announced to them. 

And what then? Nothing very strange. The 
Misses Myrtle were ladies, whether they wished 
their brother to be married again or not; and 
they would not openly violate the proprieties. 
They accepted the situation; and when the en¬ 


gagement was declared, they waited on the 
future Mrs. Myrtle. They impressed her with 
the idea that the family of her intended were 
among the pleasantest and best bred people that 
she had ever met 

And their complaisance was rewarded; for 
they called also on aunt Betsey, and heard from 
her (she was a straightforward woman) that, at 
their brother’s suggestion, the three sisters were 
her sole legatees. 80 aunt Betsey had been 
making her will, after all. 

We wish the new Mrs. Myrtle joy! She will 
find a reasonable degree of it, no doubt, if she 
does not expect too much. Celia will give her 
some employment, we are sure. When the 
newly-married couple were settled in their 
home, and Myrtle’s sisters were taking their 
farewell breakfast with them, and all was placid 
as a summer morning, a clap of thunder broke 
from the clear sky. 

“Father!” called Celia, as she put a spoonful 
of egg all over her lips, as well as between them, 
“Father!” 

“Well, my pet?” 

“When this mamma dies, you are to under¬ 
stand that there is to be an end of this marrying 
business!” 

The lips of the two sisters parted at once, 
as if to speak, and their faces gathered asto¬ 
nished powers. But they recollected themselves, 
and said nothing. Inwardly, however, they 
thanked goodness that they, at any rate, were no 
longer responsible for that child—and well they 
might! 
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Go beck to her who won thy youth, 
Thou wilt not miss me long; 

I never let her doubt thy truth, 

I To whom thy vows belong, 


Nat, lift not those beseeching eyesl 
Nay, kneel not at my feet I 

I am not safe from love's surprise, 

Thy whisper is too sweet. 

I cannot bear those melting tones, 

That patient, mournftil brow; 

For, oh! my own hetu*t pines and moans— 
I cannot hush it now! 

Yet do not plead, I must not yield. 

To wrong thy soul and mino I 

Shall we ourselves from sorrow shield, 
Forgetting Love Divine? 

Rcmoreo would wear oar hearts away. 

Till we should seek release; 

I bravely bear the pang to-day, 

And win to-morrow’s peace. 

Between ns lios a holy lovo, 

Thy words have mado it strong; 

We must not break a wedded heart, 

That has no thought of wrong. 


A twelvemonth hence, these visions o'er 
Which now make all our joy; 

The angel of thy homo once^more 
Will thy best thoughts employ. 

*Tis I who will sit shivering still 
By blackened household Are; 

Still aching with the bitter chill 
That killed the heart's desire. 

Tor woman’s heart canuot forgot 
The love that won it first; 

She'll cherish till life’s sun be set 
The feelings early nursed. 

I’ll pray through all the future years 
That Heaven may smile on thee; 

Then leave mo, on whose head will fall 
The lasting agony. 
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Tub season is quite fertile in novelties. With 
the advance of spring, so long delayed, new 
styles make their appearance m every direction. 
Many of these we have had engraved. 

First we have a house-dress of gray foulard 
silk, or any other suitable material, trimmed 
down the front with bands of black velvet, 
arranged to look as if the ends had been passed 
through a buckle. The front and back of the 
body, and the sleeves, are trimmed to corres¬ 
pond: so also are the bolt and sashes. One row 
of black velvet passes round the bottom of the 
skirt. Our illustration shows the back as well 
as front of this dress. 

Another is an evening-dress, which may be 
Vot. LIII.—25 


made either of white silk, white mohair, alpaca, 
or tarlatane. It is ornamented with a coral 
pattern, which should be worked in rich silk on 
any of the materials except the latter, and there 
zephyr might be used. This is really one of the 
most charming costumes of the season. 

One of the prettiest things, in a different way, 
is a Marie Antoinette Cape, or Fichu, an en¬ 
graving of which we give in the front of the 
number. It is made of a puffing of tulle and 
black velvet, edged with blond. Small blond 
rosettes, representing daisies, are studded over 
the cape. On the same page we give an en¬ 
graving of a white alpaca ooat, trimmed with 
blue or pink silk, or black velvet, as. fancy may 
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dictate. Or braid may be used in place of silk. \ Collar and cross of red velvet. Small cravat 
On the same page also we give two engravings j of blue ribbon embroidered with jet beads; jet 
of tulle capes, and an engraving of a blue silk j pendants hang from the center of the bow; 
jacket trimmed with blond. \ there is an elastic string fastened at the back, 


We give several illustrations, in the front of j which is to be passed under the collar. A 
the number, of the newest styles of dressing the \ coiffure composed of black velvet leaves, em- 
hair. We give here an engraving of a oouple j broidered with jet, mounted upon a circle of 
of bonnets. From this variety our subscribers < stiff, net. Black lace lappets. A necklace of 
can choose. What is becoming to one style of \ black velvet, trimmed with jet beads. Violet 
face or person is not necessarily becoming to \ velvet bow, made of rows of loops of unequal 
another style, but often the reverse. < length with three ends. Cachepeigne made of 

We add below engravings of some of the \ artificial flowers. Waistband bow of ribbon em- 
freshest novelties * belonging to the toilet: a ! broidered with jet bugles. Most of these can 
cravat of red and black ribbons sewn together, j be made by any one of our subscribers, if she 
and trimmed with a red silk latticed fringe. ] chooses, for herself. 
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Materials.— Crochet cotton and hook. 

No. 1 represents the large rosette; No. 2, the 
joining pattern, with the help of whieh large or 
small covers, in a round or square shape, may be 
made. The cotton must be coarse or fine, ac¬ 
cording to the purpose for which the cover is 
intended. 

For the large rosette, make a chain of twenty 
stitches, close in a ring, and crochet in these as 
follows: 

1 st row: Three double, * fifteen chain, five 
double. Repeat from * four times. Instead of 
the last five double, work only two double. 

2nd row: Two double, * three chain, one 
treble, five ch?.in, one treble, five chain, one 
treble, five chain, one treble, three chain, three 
double over the doubles between the fifteen 
chain of last row. Repeat from *. Between 
each of the trebles, pass over two chain of pre-; 
vious row. 

3rd row: * One double, three double in the 
first scallop, one double upon the treble of the 
preceding row, one half-treble, (draw through 
all the three stitch threads of the treble upon 
the needle at once,) five treble, one half-treble, 
oae double upon the separate treble. The third 
and fourth: The upper scallop of these scallops 


is filled up in the manner just described for the 
second scallop; the fifth and last again like the 
first, with three double. Repeat from *. 

4th row: Seven single, in order to reach the 
stitches whence the widening of the rosette com¬ 
menced, then four chain for the first double¬ 
treble; then again, * nine chain, three single 
upon the three middle stitches of the upper 
scallop in the preceding row, nine chain, two 



double-treble joined to each other. Onb of these 
must always be worked upon the middle stitch 
of the two next scallops. Repeat regularly from 
*. At the conclusion of the row work only one 
double-treble, which must be looped on to the 
four chain for the second double-treble. 

5th row: Three chain for the first treble, then 
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OAK-LEAF PEN-WIPER. 


* three chain, one treble upon the third chain. 
Repeat alternately from *. 

6 th row: Alternately three treble; in each 
scallop one chain. 

7 th row consists of little scallops of fire chain 
and one double worked over the chain of the 
preceding row. For the little joining pattern 
make a chain of eight stitches, join in a ring. 

1 st row: Nine chain, one double, five chain, 
one double. Repeat three times. 


2nd row: Four single in the nearest chain* 
three chain for the first treble, then eight treble 
in the middle stitch of this scallop, * three chain, 
one double upon the middle stitch of the five 
chain in the preceding row, three chain, nine 
treble. Repeat from *. 

3rd row: Upon the first, fourth, sixth, and 
ninth treble of each scallop work one double; 
between each of these work five chain. 


OAK-LEAF PEN-WIPER. 

BY KBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Scarlet, black, or green cloth 
or velvet; black mull muslin; gold beads; green 
and brown embroidery chenille; silk. 

Cut out from the cloth or veltet two leaves of 
the shape and size of the design. Work the 
edges with button-hole stitch in silk, the acorns 
with the green chenille, and their cups with 


gold beads; the reins of the leaves are in gold 
| beads. Make a little branch of wire for the 
> holder, cover it with brown chenille, and work 
' the upper part of the stalk also with brown 
\ chenille. Cut four or five inner leaves of the 
l mull for wiping the pens; notch the edges and 
< fasten them between the two worked leaves. 
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These little jackets continue to be as fashion- 
able as ever, therefore we give a pattern of the 
newest style. They are made in velvet, cash- 
mere, French merino, And the same material as 
the dress. Some are braided and worked with 
beads; others are trimmed with velvet, and lace, 


or blond. Five-eighths of a yard of French 
merino is sufficient to make the jacket; four 
yards and a half of lace for the outer edge; 
eight yards of braid or velvet to go plain twice 
round. 


Hal?O r Back & 


fit,* 
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VISITING-CARD BASKET 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 




Materials. —Gray, or very light-colored card¬ 
board twelve inches square; blue satin ribbon, 
the narrowest width; blue floselle; long needles. 
Nos. 12 and 6. 

No. 1 represents the basket; No. 2 the whole 
spread out flat; No. 3 one of the eight pieces 
round the octagon center. 

With the assistance of copy paper, 
the pattern may be traced upon all 
the eight parts at the same time with 
a fine pencil. Having traced the out¬ 
line of the pattern, lay the cardboard 
on a soft cushion, and prick the flow- 


stalks, etc. The latter holes will, of course, look 
flat on the right side; the inside of the flowers 
raised on the outer straight lines must also be 
pricked with the large needle, No. 6, and orna¬ 
mented with blue silk, or a few steel and crystal 
beads alternately. Cut the upper part out in 
scallops; then ornament with the ribbon care¬ 


ers within the tracing with the fine 
needle. The holes must be very small 
and close together, the needle sticking 
into the cushion each time, so that the holes on > fully; bend the separate parts upward, and join 
the side next the cushion are raised; then on 1 them together by drawing the silk through, 
the raised side, without any tracing, prick the making several stitches from one side to the 
holes with the larger needle for the outlines, { other. Make little bows to join the sides. 
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KNOTTED BRAID TRIMMING. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials, —Braid, and beads of five sizes. $ by following the engraving than from any writ- 
The beads must first be sewn upon the braid in \ ten description. A large bead is worked over 
a straight line. The knots are more easily tied £ with a net-work of small beads to form the tassel. 


BORDER IN POINT RUSSE AND BUTTON-HOLE STITCH. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



To be worked in white or colored embroidery > for the edges of the small, white cashmere jackets 
cotton or silk. These designs will be found useful \ now so fashionable. 


PATTERNS FOR EDGINGS. 
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Materials. —One ounce and a'ftaif of white t following rbw the nearest of the stitches which 
knitting-wool; four steel knitting-needles, No. ? arc remaining on the other needles, so that the 
14, bell gauge. r \ number of stitches of the middle piece is aug- 

Cast on 112 stitches on three needles, knit 2 ? mented by one at every needle or row. Do this 
and purl 2 alternately, so as to rib it, for 47 l till only 42 stitches of the ribbed part remain, 
rows. With the 48th row begins middle piece or Now knit the middle piece as before, but take 
knee-cap, which throughout is worked in back off one stitch at the beginning, as well as at the 
and forward-going rows of purl 4, knit 4. To end of every row till the number of stitches is 
form ltttle squares, begin the first of the first j: reduced to 12. Then pick up 29 stitches on 
four rows with purl 4, knit 4, the first of the ; eaoh side, whieh completes the original number 
second four rows with knit 4, purl 4, and so jl of 112, and work 47 rows all round, knitting 2 
on, changing the commencement of the first of and purling 2 alternately, as before, which, 
every 4 rows. Now let off 12 stitches of the last; practically, finishes the knee-warmer. A pink 
knitted row on a needle, knit on them the first or blue border in crochet work will add greatly 
row of the middle piece, and at the end of every to its appearance. 


BERLIN PATTERNS —NO. 1 AND 2. 

BY MBS. JAKE WBAVBB. 

No. 1. This pattern Is very pretty worked in j between; and have at the top and bottom a 
light-blue oerise, or lilac, and a shading of four | cross-stitch of the same color, whereas the 
colors, the darkest black. The squares, joining | shaded parts are worked over seven threads 
each other in a slanting direction, are worked j upward, and are eight threads broad, worked 
over eight threads and eight stitcheB placed \ in a slanting direction. Two stitches of one 
close to each other, leaving always one thread 5 color must be worked in all the squares in a 
890 
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ine after each other.. Plaoe one stitch of the. 
three darkest threads on both sides, each stitch 
always .becoming shorter by one thread. Fill 
up the empty spaces with white stitches, the last 
of which is worked over one thread. 


No. 2. The foundation fo in dark bronze, and 
is all worked first ; the loose lying stitches, like 
rays, are in oerise; the center point is a little 
knot of black wool or silk. 


Materials. —A piece of pink and a piece of 
white cardboard, eight inches long and three 
inches broad; doable that quantity of fine white 
flannel; a yard pink sarsnet ribbon, a quarter 
of an inch broa : needles, Nos. 12 and 6. 

Having pricked the pattern for the two covers 
upon the colored cardboard, gum them upon thin 
white cardboard; and when they are dry, cut 
them out according to the design. Take a double 
piece of the fine flannel, a little smaller than the 
book* and scallop it round the edge, or ornament 


it with button-hole stitch in silk cordon. Join 
the flannel to the oover by boring two little 
holes; draw a ribbon through, eight inohes long, 
and tie it in a little bow in the middle. A couple 
of strings may be placed in the same manner at 
the front part. The pattern is lightly sketched 
on the cardboard, then placed upon a soft 
cushion ^nd pricked; it is then turned and 
pricked on the reverse side for the tendrils and 
stalks. The flowers are to appear raised on the 
right side, the stalks and tendrils flat. 


BllAID TRIMMING. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. < 

A Short Gossip about Amjbucax Fashions. —Un. Harriet \ 
Beecher Stowe, in her “ Chimney-Corner,” baa an article on \ 
“Sources of Beauty in Dress.” We notice her book, this \ 
month, and praise it for its general good sense. Even the j 
essay on “ Dress” is very readable, and is not without many j 
excellent suggestions. But Mrs. Stowe falls into a very com- j 
mon error, when she thinks that America can inaugurate j 
fashions of its own, and commits a very common blunder j 
when she denounces her countrywomen for imitating the ? 
French fashions. \ 

The truth is dressing weU is an art, and, as yet, Axneri- \ 
cans, neither men nor women, are artists. We are a great < 
people no doubt. We surpass in energy, quickness, and j 
adaptability any other nation on the globe. We have, < 
within little more than two hundred years, turned a howl- l 
Ing wilderness into a hive of industry. Where only forests < 
stood in Shakspeare’s time are now thriving cities, populous ; 
towns, and tens of thousands of comfortable farm-houses. < 
Railroads make a net-work through the land. Printing- ; 
presses thunder and rattle everywhere. Schools and churahes ! 
spring up by magic. We have conquered a continent. We 
have founded a republic, that, before a hundred years, will I 
be equal to all civilised Europe in numbers and in might. 

But with all this we are not artists. The {esthetic element 
seems to have been denied to ns as a people. We are better 
than the English, but not equal to the French. At best we ! 
have only taste, and this taste hardly comes native to us> 
but has to be cultivated. We originate comparatively little 
In the beautiful. We only copy, and, as yet, can only copy. 
The essay by Mrs. Stowe is an illustration in point. The ; 
fair author has ineontestibly a cultivated mind, and there 
is a good deal of sense as well as the most excellent Inten¬ 
tions in what she has written; but if American women were 
to dress as she wishes them to, they would be greater guys ; 
than some of the English peeresses, who come over here 
occasionally with their astounding wardrobes. “Stick to 
your last” is a homely old saying 1 . Mrs. Stowe should stick 
to literature. She has written one of the famous novels of 
the century, and will be remembered even when the most 
fashionable cotemporary Parisian modiste will be forgotten; 
but for all that the humblest dross-maker, in the humblest 
street of the great French capital, has more knowledge o% 
dress in her little finger than Mrs. Stowe has in her whole 
body. 

Of course, in speaking thus, we do not wish to disparage 
Mrs. Stowe personally; wo only refer to her as a type: she 
is, in this matter, neither better, norlworee, perhaps, than 
American women generally* Nor do we mean to say that 
there arc no Americau women who have the artistic feeling 
in dress. Wo are writing of the sex as a class. Every one 
who knows anything al>out the matter, and who is honest 
enough to speak out, knows that we only tell the truth. 
That instinctive sense of fitness, in color and fbrm, which 
comes naturally to Italians, or to the French, and which is 
as necessary to a woman, who wonld dress perfectly, os it is 
to a painter who would succeed in art, seems to be denied 
to us who are chiefly of Saxon or Scandinavian descent. It 
will be a long while, if eve?, before we attain to It. We can 
only reach it after generations of culture. Until then, those 
are safest who copy, or at least adapt, the fashions designed 
in Paris. What is needed in America Is not that onr women 
should invent their own fhshlons, but that they should dis¬ 
criminate a little more in their selections from the French. 

In proportion as the facilities of inter-communication 
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extend in Europe do the Paris fashions make their way. A 
century ago only the court circles followed the lead of 
franco. Now the women of the middle classes, in all civi¬ 
lized nations, wear the costume that Paris invents. There 
must be a reason for this. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
The French fashions, after all, are more artistic than any 
others, and people follow them just in proportion as they 
possess taste, or have acquired it. That is the whole story. 

How to Clear Soap-8uds.— It is well known that a little 
alum dissolved is very effective in clearing muddy water; 
but a short time since some alum was applied in a manner 
wliich, from its novelty and its valuable results, Is worthy of 
notice. In a place where water was scarce, a little alum was 
dissolved in hot water, and thrown into a tub of thick soap¬ 
suds. In a short time the soap curdled, and, accompanied 
by the muddy particles, sunk to the bottom, leaving the 
water above perfectly clear, pure, and devoid of smell. This 
water was found very useful for washing clothing in again, 
when poured off the sediment. A similar result was attained 
in a quick manner by filling a boiler with soap-suds, placing 
it on a fire, and throwing a bit of alum into it. When the 
suds boiled, the scum went over, and left the water clear, 
soft, and as useful for washing clothes as it bad originally 
been. * 

Bats th* Aurora Borealis (Ind.)—“Peterson’s Magazine, 
for the coming month, is as pretty and refreshing as spring 
flowers after a genial shower. It is a great pet in the house¬ 
hold, and carries light and sunshine wherever it goes. It 
ought to be on every lady’s center-table, and in every family 
drawing-room, to lighten the hearts of its admirers—the 
ladies all are—and scatter the fresh garlands of its luxurious 
foliage for their pleasure and profit.” 

Happiness n But Secured bt Contentment.—Do not be 
always complaining of fate. Think more of your own bless¬ 
ings than of what seems the better luck of others. If we 
could look into onr neighbors hearts and homes, wo should 
often find things to pity where we had supposed there was 
only good fortune to be envied. Make the beet of every¬ 
thing. BeSolve not to be miserable. 

Wi Continue, ft will be Been, to give seventy-two pages 
in every number. Some of the other magazines come out, 
in January, with an increased quantity of reading matter, 
but drop down, in a month or two, to fifty or sixty pages 
only; while “Peterson” holds his way steadily all the time. 
WV ask our readers to compare their favorite, in this re¬ 
spect, with some of the other ladies’ magazines. 

Plenty or Cushions. —Tho Hanover journals state, that 
among the presents made to King George, now in exile, on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his marriage, 
there were no fewer than fifteen hundred and seventy-three 
cushions worked by hand. 

“The Question with evert Ladt,” says the Frederick 
(Md.) Examiner, “is not whother she can afford to hare 
Peterson’s Magazine, but whether she can afford to do with¬ 
out it ” 

True Economy is a judicious mean between parsimony 
and extravagance. Economy Is always relative. What 
< would be meanness in the rich would be thrift in the poor. 
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Tin Chemistry or Furxituxx.— Young housekeepers do 
not always understand the theory of the chemical and me¬ 
chanical action of different substances on articles of furni¬ 
ture. The substances from which furniture is chiefly exposed 
, to injury are water, oils, alcohol, and acids. 

Acids act on marble. Marble is itself oompoeed of car¬ 
bonate of lime; that is, It is a compound of carbonic acid 
and lime. Now, the carbonic acid has a comparatively weak 
affinity for lime, and most other acids will prevail over it 
and take its place when brought in contact with i{; thus 
destroying the texture of tho stone, liberating the carbonic 
acid, and leaving nitrate of limo, or muriate of lime, or sul¬ 
phate or acetate of lime—as the case may be—in the form of 
a white powder, in its place. But oils, alcohols, and water, 
produce no effect on marble. 

All varnished or polished surfaces of wood, on the other 
hand, while not injured usually by acids, are attacked by 
alcohol. Varnishes are composed of different gums and 
rosins, which are generally soluble In alcohol. Many of 
them are made by dissolving the material In alcohol so as to 
liquify them, and then, whou they are applied, the alcohol 
ovuporates, leaving the gum of rosin in a thin, oven coating, 
over the whole surface. If now only alcoholic substance 
comes upon such a surface, whether it be alcohol itself as 
used for lamps, or spirits of any kind, or even wire, which 
contains but a small per centage of alcohol, the varnish is 
attacked, a portion of it is dissolved, and the brilliancy of 
the surface is destroyed. 

Oils will not attack either marble or varnished surfaces, 
and will do no injury except to naked wood or other porous 
substances which admit them into the pores, from which 
they cannot afterward easily be expelled. 

Water affects no substances except such as have open 
pores exposed, in which case it enters and causes the sub¬ 
stance to swell, or such as are soluble iu water, as glue in 
joints, and mncilage or gum-arabic, used sometimes for 
attaching superficial ornaments to fancy work. 

Gossip amj> Scahdal are the signs of a vulgar mind, and 
often of a malicious one also. Always avoid people who 
talk, or hint, against their neighbors. Speak charitably of 
everybody. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Vanity Fair. By W.M. Thackeray. 2 vols*, 8 vo. PhUada: 
J. B. Lippincott <£ Co .—We hardly know whether to coll 
this an American publication or not. It is port of the 
new edition of Thackeray, which Smith, Elder k Co., of 
London, have begun; and we presume the volumes before 
us were really printed in England, though they appear under 
the name of J. B. Lippincott k Co. Wherever printed, how¬ 
ever, we are thankful for them, as every admirer of Thackeray 
should be. More than once, in these pages, we have re¬ 
gretted the want of a good and uniform edition of this 
famous satirist and story-teller. The Harpers began such 
an edition, but stopped with “ Vanity Fair.” We lamented 
this at the time, but we do not regret it now, for if they bad 
kept on vre should, probably, not have had this edition, at 
least in America; and though the Harpers’ edition was a 
very handsome one, this is vastly superior, and loaves, 
indeed, nothing to be desired. The size of the pago is a 
crown octavo, the type and pages are in the best taste, and 
aH the illustrations of the original London edition reappear. 
These Illustrations were from Thackeray’s own pencil, and 
are as good, fn their way, as the text; even the initial-letters 
sparkle with satire, or suggest infinite pathos. Thackeray 
has not so many fervent admirers as Dickens, but those he 
lias generally like nicely-printed volumes; and hence an 
elegant edition of Thackeray is even more likely to sell than 
an elegant edition of his great co temporary. J. B. Lippin¬ 


cott k Co. have already issued, in this beautiful edition, not 
only M Vanity Fair,” but also “ Pendennia,” and “ The New- 
comes.” The novels contain the last corrections of the 
author. 

Hyman Lift in Shakspears. By Hmry GUcs. 1 eo?., 
12 mo. Bottom Lot eft Shepard .—We have here seven 
lectures, originally delivered before the Lowell Institute, and 
so popular at that time that, though read to large audiences 
in the evenings, they had to be repeated the following after¬ 
noon. To say that these lectures are eloquent and appre¬ 
ciative is scarcely enough: they breathe the vary atmosphere 
of Shafcspeare; and in this respect they are better than 
many essays that pretend to a severer criticism. The en¬ 
thusiasm of Mr. Giles communicates itself to the reader, 
who recognises, as by a new and finer instinct, beauties be 
or she had never seen before. One of the best of the lectures 
is that on “ Woman in Shakspeare;” and it is tho oue which 
will interest our readers the most. The volume would 
be quite an addition to the center-table or even library. 

The Hotly Trot Jim, and Other Stories. By Charles 
Dickons. 1 12 mo. PhUada: T. B. Peterson, eft Brothers .— 

Another volume of the beautiful “People’s Edition” of 
Dickens. These volumes are printed on fine paper, with 
large type, leaded, and are bound in excellent taste. Of 
all the various editions competing in the American market, 
this is the one which, on the whole, Is the best adapted for 
the library. No other edition combines eleganco and cheap¬ 
ness so well. The entire edition will comprise nineteen 
volumes, which T. B. Peterson k Brothers offer for $2&£0 
for the complete set 

Mozart. A Biographical Romance. Prom the German of 
Heribert Rau by E. R. SUL 1 vol^ 12 mo. New York: Ley- 
poldt eft Holt. —This book gives us, in the guise of a romance, 
a very excellent idea of Mozart's life and character. Tho 
translator has made some judicious omissions, which will 
add to the popularity of the work. The volume is neatly 
bound, but does not, in other mechanical respects, do Justice 
to the reputation of Leypoldt k Holt. 

The Chimney-Corner. By Christopher Orowfeld. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Tidcnor eft Fitldss—Them are very pleasant, 
rambling essays, foil of good sense, and devoted to household 
themes chiefly. They are written, under an assumed name, 
by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. “The Woman Question,” 
“Woman’s Sphere,” “How Shall we Entertain our Com¬ 
pany?” and “What are the Sources of Beauty in DressP 
are particularly readable. 

My Husband's Crime. By M. A. Housekeeper. 1 vol., 
,8 no. New York: Harper & Brothers. —A novel by an 
American author, and apparently a first attempt. The 
story, however, is well put together, and the incidents are 
full of interest, though there is a little too much sensa¬ 
tionalism for good taste or true art 

Three Little Spades. By the author of u Dollars and 
Onts .” 1 16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers .— 

A child’s book of gardening, written by one whose heart is 
in the subject, and who is a practical guide of very great 
experience. In every respect a charming volume. 

Leila. Calderon the Courtier. The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 
By Lord Lytton ( Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.) 1 voL, 12 mo. 
PhUada: J. B. Lippincott eft Co. —Two of Bulwer a shorter 
stories, and his popular “Pilgrims of the Rhine,” making 
another volume of the cheap and portable “Globe Edition.” 

Sooner or Later. By Shirley Brocks. 1 t>o? n 8 vo. New 
York: Harper eft Brothers*—This is the best novel which 
Shirley Brooks has yet written. It is illnstratod with wood 
engravings of much moro than average merit. 

Beautiful Miss Johnson, and Other Stories. 1 rof., 8 vo. 
New York: Hurd eft Houghton. —A cheap edition, illustrated, 
of some very readable English stories, originally printed in 
“London Society.” 
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The Great America* Tea Compact's Store.— The Brook* 
lyn Daily Timas says:—“The Great American Tea Company 
opened their new and magnificent store on Saturday night, 
at No. 133 Grand street.. The store was literally run down 
with customers, and thronged until the hour of closing. We 
regard the opening of this new establishment in our midst 
as a public benefit. The Company has such a thorough 
organisation, possesses such unrivaled facilities for pur* 
chasing cheaply, and deals in each enormous quantitieFof 
Tea and Coffee, that they can well afford to undersell any 
other dealers in the country, and yet make a good profit. 
Precisely the same Tea that is sold elsewhere for $1.50 can 
be had of them for $1; and good judges pronounce it even 
superior. We suppose that hereafter the ‘Gfeat American 
Tea Compact’ will monopolise the business of this place, as 
the other dealers appear to be too antiquated and otd-fogyish 
even to make their places of business known to the public. 
The Company, on the other band, knowing that they can 
sell a better article a th^rd or a half cheaper than anybody 
else, are bound to spread the information abroad, and the 
tremendous business which is done at their Nsw York ware* 
homes, at their Western District branch, and now at their 
Eastern District establishment, shows what enterprise will 
effect.” 

Thi Best Catalogue of Books for popular reading is that 
of T. B. Peterson A Brothers. It comprises a large number 
of the most interesting novels of the day, among them the 
works of Scott, Dickens, Dumas, Marryatt, D’Israeli, and 
other authors of genius. There are, in all, several hundred 
different novels in the catalogue *of this enterprising firm* 
Nearly all tho new novels of merit are added to it as soon 
as they appear. If you wish good reading, at a fair price, 
send for the catalogue of T. B. Peterson A Brothers, 306 
Chestnut street, and make your selection. You can have 
books from twenty-fivo cents up to two dollars, according 
to the’style in which they are printed. Any orders by mail, 
addressed to those publishers, will receive prompt attention. 

Fashion able Stationery Sent by Mail, post-paid,— Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton A Co., Boston, Mem., will send by mail, post¬ 
paid, a handsome box of assorted foshionable note-papers, 
with envelopes to match, stamped with any initial desired, 
to the address of any one remitting to them one dollar. In 
sending, write the Initial desired dear and plain. 

The Wavkrlet Novels, complete, twenty-six in number, 
bound in paper, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of five 
dollars. Or any of the novels will be sent for twenty cents. 
Address, T. B. Peterson A Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

Choicest in the Land.— The Record (Covington, Ind.) 
says:—“Peterson’s Magazine is on our table. Wo will tako 
pleasure in showing It to all who may wish to read the 
choicest family Magazine of our land.” 

Hundreds and Thousands of the wives and mothers of 
America say that “ Peterson's Magaaine” Is the best of the 
ladies' books. This is the verdict of the Jeffersonville (Ind.) 
Democrat. 


HXALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Ventilation, Hot Air, etc., etc.— Mr. L. W. Leeds has 
been delivering lectures, in Philadelphia, on ventilation, how 
to heat rooms, etc., etc. “ Ventilation,” said the lecturer, 
“ is of the greatest importance—fresh air is the greatest of 
blessings. Yet we are much more sensitive to heat and cold 
than to pure or foul air. Heat we have to supply, In a great 
measure, ourselves; pure air is supplied by the Creator. Heat 


is the prime moving power of the air; it is the great con¬ 
trolling power also of ventilation, by its influence on our 
feelings. It is the improper cold draughts that make venti¬ 
lation so unpopular. Heat, therefore, is the key that un¬ 
locks the door for the free flow of pure air for good venti¬ 
lation.” The speaker argued that there were three distinct 
ways of heating: “ 1st. Radiation, which is,t)ie pure independ¬ 
ent streams called rays of heat that come directly from the 
sun apd other hot bodies. 2d. Conduction—the manner 
of conveying heat through solids, when the particles of beat 
are handed from atom to atom. 3d. Convection heat, when 
certain moving bodies, such as air, water, or other fluids and 
gases gather up an armful of heat, as it were, and carry it 
away in their arms to other parts.” In referring to radiant 
heat, the lecturer said that it had no direct influence what¬ 
ever in heating the air; and this he considered of great prac¬ 
tical value in the study of the subject of heating jmd venti¬ 
lation. The individual particles of air are so far apart that 
there is very little probability of the rays of the sun or the 
rays from any other hot body striking them; experiments 
have proved that perfectly pure air and the gases—oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen—do not absorb an appreciable 
: amount of the tun’s rays. The sun’s rays pan through the 
forty-live milee of atmosphere without heating it; but when 
It strikes the solid substances ou the earth’s surface they 
are soon heated. This is known by placing the band on 
a board fence or wall. The lecturer, after illustrating this 
portion of bis subject with a number of experimeuts, re¬ 
fereed to “convected heat,” and said, “that it is the great 
corse of the American people—it Is that dry, lifeless, wither- 
; ing, debilitating, poisoned stuff, with which most of our 
: best houses, and public buildings, and many scbool-bousos 
are filled and are warmed; and which is filling our systems, 

! and warming and drying all the life and substance out of 
about two-thirds of the people of this country. We should 
; be surrounded with and breathe cold air, and receive the 
| heat required for the body by direct radiation. This is just 
; the reverse of what we generally experience In our furnace- 
heated bouses—the air itself being hotter than the tem- 
; peratnre of the room, and the wall colder, and especially 
; the windows. 

Our Creator has provided for a constant difference be- 
; tween the temperature of our bodies and the air with which 
\ we are surrounded for a wise purpose; and we find the 
; greater that difference the more active and vigorous the 
exercises of ail our animal functions. There is nearly double 
; the quantity of carbonic acid given off iu a temperature near 
the freezing point than there is In a temperature of about 
ninety or ninety-six degrees. A primary condition to be 
observed in all beating and ventilating arrangements is to 
keep the feet warmer than the bead, and the hack wanner 
than the faoe. If the back is chilled the whole system Is 
put oat of order, and it is necessary to keep the feet warmer 
than the head, because they are the farthest from the heart, 
and the blood is more likely to become chilled thore; but 
if the extremes are kept warm, of oonrse, the intermediate 
ports must necessarily be warm also; and this is folly 
carried out in nature, because the sun’s rays foil on the sur¬ 
face of the earth, and heat our feet hotter than the air 
around our heads. 


THE GARDEN, ETC. 

In amateur work, at this season, the sowing of annuals is 
one of the pleasantest; and If the season be dry as well as 
mild, some seeds may be put into the ground very early; 
but In cold, wet seasons, it is batter to delay, for no pro¬ 
gress Is made; the soed either rots in the earth, or comes up 
in such a weak condition, that the first frosty morning kills 
the tiny plants. Indeed, annuals sown in May grow so much 
more rapidly, that they are frequently in flower before the 
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early-sown crops; tad some Mods, mignonette, for instance, 
never come up at all, unless the temperature of both air and 
earth Is higher than it is in early spring. Some attention 
must be paid as to the depth at which the seeds an sown, as, 
if placed too deep, they will either die, or remain without 
germinating; and, at all events, these will take much longer 
to come up than those sown nearer the surface, lor small jj 
seeds, such as those of most annuals, a slight sprinkling of 
earth over them is sufficient; but ail grew best when the bed 
on which they are sown is well dug, and the soil pulverised. 
Selfeown seed s of annuals spring up earlier, and flower be¬ 
fore those sown in spring; perhaps because they have gene¬ 
rally so shallow a covering of soil; but as they often flower 
afore freely as well as earlier than their cultivated rela¬ 
tions, they should be left undisturbed, if possible, when 
dressing the borders. There are some plants which sow 
themselves thus so readily, that an introduction into the 
garden is all thsy requlrs; then, year after year, they spring 
up of their own accord, without any fresh sowing being re¬ 
quisite. EachtchoUsia Califomioa is one of these. Nemo- 
pitila maculata is another; common foxglove also spreads 
rapidly in this way, and sometimes mignonetts springs 
np where it has keen sown the year before. I have seen 
the plan recommended of forking over the plots of migno¬ 
nette in autumn, burying the plants, when it is said Abe 
seods will spring np early next year, and produce stronger 
plants than if sown. Perhaps it is because all our migno¬ 
nette is gathered for nosegays, tip last blossoms being the 
most prized, that I can say nothing from experience as to 
this plant Seeds sown in autumn, if thsy ontlive the winter, 
certainly flower earlier than spring-sown one* Something 
also may depend on the ltlAng some plants have for the par¬ 
ticular soil or situation. After our seeds are sown oomCs 
the pleasure of watching for their appearance above ground, 
-varying, ss it does, from four or five days to twelve or 
ilfteen, according to the weather, or the size of the seed. 
In warm, moist weather, there is rapid growth; but the 
difference made by temperature Is, of course, much more 
observable, when we compare seeds sown in a hot-bed or 
stove with those sown in the open air. Some seeds, zinnia, 
for example, spring up in five days in a stove, while they 
take from twelve to twenty days fh the open air; and In 
most instances recorded, a difference of at least eight days 
have been observed. 

Both zinnias, however, and asters, French and African 
marigolds, and some others, require a moderate hot-bed to 
start them; at least they are very apt to lie dormant a long 
time when sown in the open ground, coming up so irre¬ 
gularly, that half the seed seems to have been unripe. The 
pretty Tropaeolum Canariauc, when flrstjntroduced, used to 
get little attentions of this kind, but now it is allowed to 
grow from the first in the open air; and, indeed, we find 
our -best plants are those that spring up self-sown; of these 
there is always abundance, as well as of half-ripe seed for 
gathering. Soaking some seeds in lnkswarm water is an¬ 
other means of hastening their germination. Sweet peas, 
nasturtiums, lupines, and scarlet-runners, all sprout sooner 
when thus immersed in water for some hours before they 
are sown. Virginian stock Is about the quickest grower of 
the email annuals, making its appearance above ground 
almost rapidly enough to satisfy the most youthful gar¬ 
dener ; not quite so soon, my young friends, as the next day 
after being sown, which, if I remember rightly, was the 
hoped-for time in long-ago days. Next comes the little 
speckled leaf of NmaphOa m wfr wu , and of Venus* looking- 
glass; the little blae-and-wbite dwarf lupine Is also quickly 
shove ground, opening its fleshy cotyledons, add unfolding 
its tiny whorls of leaves, tech glistening like a diamond, for 
•very one holds a dewdrop in He heart Then oomes the 
phwssat task of thinning out where too thickly sown, of 
weeding, of transplanting such ss are to be distributed over 
the borders, or into beds, and last, but not least; the watering 


in the calm evening, when all hopes of abhower are over; 
and one is almost reconciled to the disappointment be¬ 
cause of the pleasure felt in refreshing the parched seed¬ 
lings with our own hands. 

Besides sowing seeds of annuals and biennials, there Is 
much spring work to be done in the way of transplanting 
and dividing plants that have grown beyond bounds, or are 
spreading out their runner* tn search of “fresh fields and 
pastures new.*' It is a good thne of year to look over the 
gardens of your friends as well as your own, to see what 
plants have thus 

“ Broken their trim border linos, and strayed 
* O'er paths they used to deck;” 

for now is the time to try bits of all such, as well as to give 
them. Many plants struggle out of due bonds from the 
necessity of getting fresh soil; they send out runners, and 
form young plants around the old roots, and these are the 
strongest and best pieces to take up and transplant. If the 
wholo plant be lifted up and divided, fresh soil should be 
• given to any portion of it that may be replaced in the 
! original situation. Double daisies become single after a 
| time if not thus divided, and new pasture-ground provided 
for the roots; so do double violets; while mimulos, cam¬ 
panulas, and some others, provide one yearly with young 
plants to give away, or to make use of in filling up blanks 
in the borders. 

Taking notes of our experiments is very necessary, if we 
really wish to profit by experience; for it is rarely safe to 
trust one's memory while trying experiments, and inaccurate 
information is worse than none. Old garden diaries have 
an interest of their own only known to those who have 
kept such. The comparison of one year with another, ss to 
the time of plants flowering and birds beginning to sing, is 
sometimes curious from the diversity; but more generally 
I think one is struck rather with the fact of how short the 
difference in time actually is, even between a severe spring 
or an ordinary one. Records of changes made in the garden, 
a walk altered, a tree taken out, or one planted; a plot laid' 
down in grass, or a new border made—all of these, if duly 
' recorded in a garden-book, become matters of interest In 
after years, all the more when those who then wrought by 
our side are removed from us by distance or by death, re¬ 
calling, as they do, happy hours passed away. 

Another use to be made of these note-books Is marking 
; down what flowers are in bloom each month, and so making 
a memorandum of what we want as well as of what we have, 
and taking a note of the time the want should be supplied, 
whether It be by getting cuttings, or plants, or sowing the 
seed. 

Much foresight of thlf kind is needed in spring; we are 
! so apt to forget to sow or plant till we see the flower wo 
wish in another person's garden; then comes the temptation 
of lifting it at a wrong season, and injuring its bloom, or 
sowing so late that it cannot bloom at all. An early sowing 
; of some annuals is recommended, for the purpose of having 
' small plants ready for bedding out, or for succeeding the 
; spring bulbs. There is one I must mention as both orna- 
: mental'and useful, from its branching habit, and the length 
; of time It flowers. Silent pcndula^ a neat little rose-colored 
flower; It may also be sown tn autumn, and planted out in 
spring. 

By the time, however, we get the length of planting out 
Seedlings, we are aware that spring, with Its opportunities, 
is passing into summer. Our early favorites have passed 
away, and a blank ts sometimes felt between the last blow 
of narcissus, jonquils, cowslips, polyanthus, anemones, and 
the first Mow of our summer flowers. A few days of drought 
;! often eotne on about this time, the white lilies fade sud- 
! denly, and HIac, laburnum, and hawthorn, shed their witlier- 
; Ing blossoms on the ground. We can scarcely welcome sum* 

: mer Urns accompanied by the passing away of spring; and 
: mourn its departure as much as wo welcomed its approach. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in Ms Cook-Book has "been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

BO UPS. 

Flanders Soup.—Vat a turnip, a small carrot, half a head 
of celery, six green onions, shred very fine, one lettuce, cut 
small, a quarter of a pint of^asparagns, cut small, and a 
quarter of a pint of peas, in two ounces of butter, to stew 
gently for an hour, with a teacupful of stock; then add the 
remainder of two quarts of stock, and simmer for another 
hour. Now beat the yolks of four eggs well, mix with half 
a pint of cream, (previously boiled,) and strain through a 
hair-sieve. Take the soup off the fire, put the eggs, etc., to 
it, and keep stirring it well; bring it to a boil, but do not 
leave,off stirring, or the eggs will curdle. Season with salt, 
and add one lump of sugar. 

Friars' Broth. —Put four pounds of knuckle of veal into 
four quarts of water; boil it gently for two hours; strain it 
off; cut two fowls into joints; skin them, and when the 
broth boils, put them in; season with white pepper and 
salt; let them boil a short time, and add a handful of parsley, 
chopped small; when the fowls are boiled tender, have ready 
six or seven well-beaten eggs; stir them quickly into the 
broth one way immediately before taking it off the fire. 
This broth may bo made entirely of veal instead of fowl. 

PI8H. 

Fried Eds .—Clean and skin the eels; if large, cut them 
into pieces; if small, skewer them round and fry them 
whole. First dust them over with flour, then rub them 
with the yolk of egg, and sprinkle them with bread-crumbs. 
Put them into boiling lard, and fry until nicely browned. 

To Keep Fish Fresh. —To keep fish fresh, clean them and 
remove the gills; then insert pieces of charcoal in their 
mouths and bellies; if they are to bo conveyed any distance, 
wrap each fish up separately in a linen cloth, and place them 
in a box with cabbage-leaves above and below. 

MXATS AM) POULTRY. 

7b Boil Calf's- Head.— Split the head in two parts and re¬ 
move the brains; wash the brains in three waters, and lay 
them for an hour in cold, salted water. Wash the head clean, 
and soak it in tepid water until the blood is well drawn out¬ 
put it in cold water; when it boils, remove the scum, and 
simmer gently until a straw can be run through it A head 
with the skin will take three hours, if large; and without 
the skin, two. Scald the brains by pouring over them boil¬ 
ing water; take them out and remove the skin or film; put 
them in plenty of cold water, and simmer gently fifteen 
minutes. Chop them slightly;.s^ew them In sweet butter; 
add half a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, or not, as desired, and 
a little salt; when done,skin the tongue,lay it in the center 
of the dish, and the brains round it. Send the head to the 
table very hot, with drawn-butter poured over it, and more 
in the tureen. 

Brisket of Beef \ Stuffed. —A piece weighing eight pounds 
requires about five or six hours to boil. Make a dressing 
of bread-crumbs, popper, salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, and 
one onion, chopped fine, and mixed with an egg. Put the 
dressing between the fat and the lean of the beef; and sew 
it up tight; flour the cloth, pin the beef up very tight in it, 
and boil it five or six hours. When it is done, take the 
cloth off, and press it until it is cold. This is to be cut in 
thin slices and eaten cold. 

Mutton-Cutlet Pannes. —Trim your cutlets neatly, and re¬ 
move all the fat; set them in melted butter, lukewarm, with 
pepper and salt; dip each into beaten yolks of eggs, and then 
in bread-crumbs; do this twice to make as many crumbs 
adhere to the cutlets as possible; then broil them on a grid¬ 
iron over a quick, clear fire for ten minutes; drees them on 
your dish in a crown, and serve them either plain or with 
sauce maitre <f hotel 


Chicken-Pie. —Boil chickens In water barely to cover them, 
until the blood is entirely skimmed off Fifteen or twenty 
minutes is enough. Take them out into a dish, and cut 
them up as they should be carved, if placed whole upon thru 
table. If the skin is very thick, remove it. Have ready! 
lined with a thick paste, a deep dish, of a size proportions I 
to the number of chickens which you intend to use; put in 
the pieoee, with the hearts and livers, in layers; sprinkle 
each layer with floor, salt and pepper, and put on each piece 
of chicken a thin shaving of butter; do this till you have 
laid in all the piecee; put rather more of the spice, flour 
and butter over the top layer than on the previous ones, 
and pour in as much of the liquor in which the chicken w*s 

1 boiled as you can without danger of its boiling over. Lay 
on the upper-crust, and close the edges very carefully; prick 
the top with a knife. Cut leaves of crust and ornament the 
top. Bake two hours. The crust for ohicken-pie should be 
\ twice as rich as for fruit-pies. Use mace and nutmeg, if yon 
; wish. 

VBOKTABLBS. 

Turnip-Tops. —This, by some accounted most vulgar green- 
meat, can be made to assume a very fashionable taste and 
i appearance if treated as follows: Boil thoroughly, witli 
plenty of water, salt and soda in due proportions; drain and 
; pass through a hair-eieve. Melt a piece of butter, to whicb 
' add a little flour and the pulp of your turnip-tops; stir oi 
the Are a few minutes, adding a little milk or cream, and a 
little broth or stock, with pepper or grated nutmeg to tasta 
; When a nice consistency, not too thick, dress on a dish al ^ 

I you would spinach, and serve with fried sippets of broad 
; round it If properly cooked^this dish has a better coloi 
! than spinach, and a very pleasant nutty, bitter taste. 

French Masked Potatoes. —After well boiling some potato* 
in their jackets, peel and mash them with a fork; put thoa > 
into a stew-pan with some butter and salt moisten that 
with fresh cream, and let them grow dry while stirriaf 
' them over the fire; add more cream, and so continue fin 
; nearly an hour; dish them, and brown them on the top wifi 
!; a salamander. 8erve directly. i 

7b r r ts erse Herbs. —All kinds of herbs should be gather* 1 
on a dry day, Just before or while in blossom. Tie them h 
; bundles, and suspend ^hem in a dry, airy place; wrap th> * 
; medicinal ones In paper and keep them from the air. Picl 
< off the leaves of those which are to be used in cooking 
; pound and sift them fine, and keep the powder in bottles 
| corked up tight 

Potato-Pone. —This is a fiivorite dish in the West Indiai 
' Islands. Wash, peel, and grate two pounds of potatoes; ad« 
four ounces each of sugar and butter, (or beef dripping; 
melted, one teaspoonful each of salt and pepper; mix wel 
together; place It In a baking-dish, and put it into a brid 
oven until it is done, and become nicely browned. 

Horseradish-Sance. —Two tablespooufnls of mustard, th 
same of*vinegar, three tablespoonfnls of cream or milk, am 
one of pounded white sugar, well beaten up, together with* 
small quantity of grated horseradish. This is, of count 
to be served up cold. 

Dn8XRf8. 

Oocoamtt-Pudding .—Break the coooa-nnt, and save’ th 
milk; peel off the brown skin, and grate the cocoa-nut vet* 
Am. Take the same weight of cocoa-nut, fine white sngai 
and butter; rub the butter and sugar to a cream, and ad 
five eggs, well beaten, one enp of cream, the milk of 3 
cocoa-nut, and a little grated lemon. Line a dish with < 
rich paste; put in the pudding, and bake It one.honr. Cm 
the rim with paper, if necessary. 

Bwm-Friitertj —Dip stale, siloed sugar-biscuit in mil 
with two or three eggs beaten light and stirred In, till com 
pletely saturated, then fry them a light brown, and di| 
them immediately in pounded cinnamon and sugar. 8ervt 
them very hot 
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Gateau De P omm u . —Peel and core two pound* of good 
stewing apples. Take one pound of loaf-sugar, the peel of 
one lemon, one bay-leal, two inches of stick of cinnamon, 
and boil it in half a pint of water, until it becomes sugar 
again. Take out the lemon-peel, cinnamon, etc^ put the 
apples into the syrup in a stew-pan, and cover it close until 
they are dissolved. Stir them well to prevent their burn¬ 
ing, till the jelly (alls heavily from the spoon, then put it 
into a mould, let it stand till cold, and turn it out on a cus¬ 
tard, or cream. 

Orange Souffle—Melt one ounce of butter in a sauce-pan, 
stir to it one ounce and a half of flour, then a teacupful of 
boiling milk. Stir the mixture for three minutes over the 
fire, turn it into a basin, add the well-beaten yolks of three 
eggs, one ounce and a half of* pounded sugar, the Juice of 
three oranges, the rind of one either grated into the sugar 
or chopped fine, and Anally the whites of the three eggs 
beaten quite firm. Bake in a quick oven, and serve imme¬ 
diately. 

Brighton Pudding. —Take three eggs, quarter of a pound 
sugar, quarter of a pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
butter, and the peel of a lemon, finely minced. Beat the 
sugar And eggs for twenty minutes. Oil the butter and mix 
it and the flour in at the lost. Steam the pudding for one 
hour. Serve without sauce, only with preserve. 

Apple-Custard. —One pint of good stewed apples, quarter 
of a pound of butter, half a pint of cream, three oggs beaten 
light, sugar and grated nutmeg to taste. Mix the ingre¬ 
dients together, and bake in a puff-paste, in a moderate 
stove. 

CAKES. 

Rode Biscuit. —Six eggs, one pound of sifted sugar, half a 
pound of floor, a few currants. Break the oggs into a basin, 
beat them well until very light, add the pounded sugar, and 
when this is well mixed with the eggs, dredge in the flour 
gradually, and add the currants. Mix all well together, and 
pat the dough, with a fork, on the tins, making it look as 
rough as possible. Bake the cakes in a moderate oven from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. When they are done, 
allow them to get cool, and store them away in a tin canister, 
in a dry place, 

Sweet Biscuits. —Rub four ounces of butter well into eight 
ounces of Hoar; add six ounces of loa£sugar, the yolks of 
two eggs, the white of one, and a tablespoonful of brandy. 
Roll the paste thin, and cut it with a wineglass or cutter; 
egg over the tops of each with the remaining white, and 
sift on white sugar. Bake it in a warm oven. 

Tea Cake. —One pint of flour, into which put a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar; one cup of sweet milk, into which put 
one teaspoonful of soda; two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
one cup of sugar, mixed well together; then break into it 
two eggs; add milk and floor; flavor with grated rind and 
juice of a lemon. 

CocoattuL-Cakt. —Having washed and dried the not, pare 
off the rind and grate it; dissolve a quarter of a pound of 
loaf-sugar in a little water; then add the nut, and stir it till 
it boils; when nearly cold, add the yolks of three eggs, well 
beaten. Mix thoroughly, and bake in patty-pans lined with 
puff-paste. 

Duke of Devonshire Cake. —One pound of flour, one pound 
of currants, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of butter, half the peel of a lemon, half a pound of citron; 
whisk sdl together with eight eggs; add a little brandy; 
bake in a alow oven two hours and a half 

Princess Oakes. —Butter, half a pound; sugar, half a 
pound; rice-flour one pound, six eggs, one gill of sweet wine, 
one taaspoonfhl of caraway-seeds, one teaspoonful of soda, 
quarter of a pound of raisins; add water sufficient to form a 
batter; drop into buttered pans, and bake until done. 

Naples Biscuit. —Beat eight eggs; add to them one pound 
of floor, one pound of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of 
wftnrw of lemon. Bake in a quick oven. 


r WARDROBB. 

I To Wash White Lace .—The following receipt for washing 
| white lace is generally found more successful than any 
| other. Cover a glass bottle with white flannel, then wind 
| the laee round it, tack It to the flannel on both sides, and 
> cover the whole with a piece of flannel or linen, which sew 
c firmly round It. Then steep the bottle overnight in a ewer, 
l with soap and cold water. Next morning wash it with hot 
\ water and soap, the soap being robbed on the outer covering. 
Then steep It again for some hours in cold water, and after¬ 
ward dry it in the air or near the fire. Remove the enter 
covering, and the lace is ready, no ironing being required. 
If the lace is very dirty, of coarse, it must be washed a 
great deal. 

To Take Mildew from Clothes. —Mix soft-soap with powdered 
starch, half as much salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay it on 
the part with a brush; let it lay on tho grass, day and night, 
till the stain comes oat. Iron-moulds may bo removed by 
the salt of lemons. Many stains may be removed by dipping 
th# linen in sour buttermilk, and then drying it in a hot 
son; wash it In cold water; repeat this three or four times. 
Stains cansod by acids may be removed by tying some pearl- 
ash up in the stained part; scrape some soap in cold, soft 
water, and boll tho linen till the 6tain is gone. 

To Wash Flannel. —Cut the soap 6mall, and boil it in a 
little water. Havo two tubs with water as hot as the hands 
can bear; previously blue the water well to keep the color 
of tho flannel, and put some of the boiled soap into one tub 
to make a lather; then wash the flannel without squeezing 
it. Put it into the other tub, and wring it in a large towel. 
Shake it then out, and, after drying it, smooth it with a 
cool iron. 

To Wash Merino Stockings. —The same method should be 
pursued as for flannels, and all woolen and cotton goods. 
Boil the soap to make a lather, wash them in this warm, 
and rinse in a second lather (if white, mix a little blue.) 
Never rinse in plain water, or use cold lather; and never 
; rub the soap upon the merino or flannel; the one shrinks, 
the other thickens and spoils the wool. 


FASHIONS FOR MAT. 

Fro. i.—Hem* Duos or BmrARK-CoLORSD Sax, trimmed 
with black lace and Bismark-colored bows. A mantilla 
bead-dress of black lace is worn. 

Fro. n.—H ouse Buroa or Greek Foulard.— The skirt is 
long and plain, and has a velvet waistband and sash looped 
through gilt sash-rings. The body is low and Hqnare, and is 
worn over an under-body of white lace, with narrow black 
velvet run through it; long sleeves of the same. 

Fra. m,—XvKxixa Dress or Whits Silk, trimmed with a 
white lace flounce, headed by two ruchings of blue silk. 
Very wide, blue ribbon scarf, with a deep loop at the waist, 
and caught on the skirt by a silver butterfly. Bluo butter- 
flya studded over the hair. ' 

Fie. iv.—BvRHiifO Dress or Metterxich Greek Silk ; skirt 
made long and quite plain. Marie Antoinette mantle of 
bright crimson satin, embroidered in gold, with a silk fringe 
of orknsmi and gold. It has a pointed hood. 

Fro. v.— Walkiho Dans or Pxarl-Oolored Alpaca. —The 
two skirts are trimmed with velvet ribbon of a shade darker 
than the dress. The under-waist is white cambric, with 
sleeves puffed to tho wrist, and the short jacket has the 
Medieval sleeve, which is dOsed to the elbow and lined 
with white silk. 

Fro. vi.-— Walxdto A!Q> House Dress or White Alpaca.— 
The underskirt is plain, the upper, and longer one, trimmed 
with a bias band o 4 pink silk, and passed through a long 
loop of pink ribbon, as oocasion may require. Sleeves and 
waist are also trimmed with pink ribbon. 
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Fio. vn.— Walking Dumb ov Blub Foulard. —The lower 
skirt is trimmed with three rows of block velvet. The up¬ 
per skirt is trimmed with two rows of velvet and a ball 
.fringe. This skirt is open at the back, slopes sharply up 
the sides, and has a short apren front. The mantle is of a 
peculiar and graceful shape, gathered slightly np in the 
middle of the back, and is of the same material as the dress, 
and trimmed in the same way. 

General Ekxab.es. — PtnaJes, piquet, brilliants , chintses, 
look prettier than nsual this spring. The patterns are ex¬ 
quisite, and the flowers as vivid and true in color as if just 
gathered from the garden or field. On some are small 
wreaths or clusters of flowers of various colors; but though 
these are very beautiful, they are not as distinguished-look¬ 
ing as those which have bnt one kind of flower on them. 
Thus one dress is covered with superb pansies of different 
colors; another with rose-buds; another with carnations; 
others with gorgeous purple petunias, or branches of wheat, 
the colors always being those of nature. The piques sell at 
one dollar and one dollar twenty-five per yard; the percales 
at fifty cents per yard; the French chintzes from fifty to 
sixty-two cents; and lovely dotted brilliants, suitable for 
children, at sixty-two cents. 

The Lawns and Organdies are equally beautiful, and coat 
from fifty cents to one dollar a yard. Alpacas, and all the 
thinner woolen summer goods, (and their name is legion,) 
are of all the old, and of a great many new shades of color. 
Some are mottled, some striped, some plain—of all styles 
and prices, to suit all purchasers. 

Foulard Silks are in stripes, as apple-green and white, 
violet and white, blue and white, and also in the beautiful 
flower, or, as it is called, ohlntx patterns. Those which are 
widest, and of the best quality, sell for one dollar and fifty 
cents per yard; and only the best quality of foulard should 
bo purchased, as an inferior one pulls apart. 

India Bilks of small block and white plaids, blue and 
white, etc M cost about one dollar and twenty-fire cents per 
yard. No silk is more serviceable than an India; a good 
one wears wonderfully well, and it will wash like a bit of 
linen. It also makes a cool summer dress. 

French Sues, in small plaids, sell from one dollar and 
fifty cents to three dollars per yard, dependent upon the 
quality and width. Those at one dollar and fifty are very 
thin and very narrow. 

Chens Biles of all colors, and with small, beautiful pat¬ 
terns, range from two dollars and fifty cento to four dollars 

per yard. 

Tafpetas Changiants, as the French oall them, or change¬ 
able sfflc », as our mothers termed them, are again coming in 
rogue. Just as we write, black, shot with gold oolor, or 
black and brouse, are the favorites; but blue and white, 
violet and white, apple-green and white, (and all these 
whites have the effect of sliver,) gray and pink, pnd all the 
beautiful combinations of which one can think, will soon 
displace the heavier black till fall. A most effective dress 
has just been made of black, silk, shot, with aprioot-oolor. 
The first skirt was bordered wkha croes-cut band of black 
■ilk and a double row of apricot fringe; the second, skirt 
was vandyked, and every vandyke was braided with block 
soutache, likewise corded with block silk and efoed with 
apricot fringe; the upper-skirt was looped up snth bows 
made of the same material as the dress, and decorated with 
apricot fringe. The short, loose paletot and the sash were 
edged with Vandykes, and trimmed to correspond with the 
upper-skirt. 

Borne of the newest dresses have*been made with p an ni ers, j 
and are intended to be worn without crinoline. They are j 
mode with a double skirt; the upper one is bordered with a j 


breadths of this first skirt. The sash is made with very 
wide ends, the bow at the top being in the form of a small 
fen, and with two large loops below. 

Walking Dresses are etftl short. No lady seems willing 
to return to the old, untidy style of dragging a trained dress 
through the mud and dust; but there is a strong disposi¬ 
tion to wear a rich under-skirt, and loop up the trained skirt 
above it, as just described, and somewhat os is seen in Fig. 
VI. Sometimes these trains are caught up on each side 
with girdles, so as to form an apron in front; sometimes the 
fullness is just passed through a loop at the back, and fre¬ 
quently it is tied into puffs with strings on the under side. 
Quantities of lace, huge bows, etc., will soon be added to our 
toilets, and take away somewhat of the stiff look which the 
untrimmed, plain gored skirts, and tight-fitting sleeves have 
hod, and the long trains give them much graoe. 

Maris Antoinette, Lamballb, and Scarp Mantelets, wQl 
be very much worn, and sacqnee will be abort and loose. 
The fullness of the gathered-up dress requires this Utter. * 

Bonnet continues to be the name given to the bead- 
drosses still in vogue. Coiffures of this kind were worn 
under Louis XV. and Louis XVI. Puffs of ribbons, or vel¬ 
vets, noeuds of flowera and Jewelry, over which a mnntilU 
veil or lace hood was gracefully thrown, then attracted the 
admiration of the elegantes of fashion. The new veils are 
almost copies of the coquettish head-gears of that age. 
Tulle, orystalixed in every shade, is one of the materials for 
spring bonnets. Black net, embroidered by hand, and orna¬ 
mented with steel, is fashionable; and false curls and false 
plaits, with a lace mantilla over them, have been seen once 
or twice ready for wear. Many of the new straw bonnets 
ore of the Fanchon shape behind, with a coronet in front; 
this style is not becoming to all persons. 

Standing-up Collars require cravats, so that they are 
seen of all styles and patterns; the prettiest are of brocaded 
ribbon. With low dresses, velvet necklaces are worn, orna¬ 
mented with beads, or with a cross or locket; evening coif* 
ftares have returned to the diadem shape, when they are not 
merely bandelets. 

The Cap is a small lace Fanchon, with a bow of ribbon at 
the back, falling over the chignon. Almost all modern cape 
are of this shape. Wo hive seen some of clear pleated mus¬ 
lin, entirely edged with Valenciennes lace; narrow strings, 
also edged with Valenciennes, long enough to form a bow 
at the hack, are passed under the chignon. 

Tos Chignon is still adhered to in America; but in Paris 
a change is taking pMcb la the style of dressing hair. 
Several Urge, Ibose curb fall on the neek, end a ringlet or 
two is drawn in front to feu just back of the ear. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. l—^Drsm op Blue Bunker Poplin, por a Little 
Girl. —The skirt b scalloped around the bottom, and a row 
of embroidery ornaments It a little higher up. The jacket 
is of the some oolor as the drees, and b embroidered and 
made in the Breton style* 

Fig. n.—D ress por a Young Last.— The under-skirt, 
under-body, Mbd sleeves, ere of pink cashmere. The bottom 
of the under-ekirtis trimmed with two deep pUitod flounces, 
with a row of black guipure between them. The sleeves 
and body are ornamented In the wune way. Over the pink 
skirt b e short, black silk skirt, trimmed with Mack velvet 
and guipure. A Mack velvet bodice, open In front over the 
low pink bodice, and without sleeves. A white chemisette 
completes this picturesque costume. 

Fig. m.—Bor’s Duxes or Slatu-Oouand Cashxkre.—T he 
trousers are frill both at the waist and knee; the vent tight 


deep flounce, and is looped vp very high, while the second 
skirt b cut with an immensely long train. This trained \ and high, with a wide waistband over it; and the jacket 
skirt b cut short enough in front to allow the hoots being ) open, straight, richly embroidered, and bound with black 
seen. A Marie Antoinette fiounoe ornaments only tbs front / velvet 
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heart, Maud, sole daughter of house and heart, 
and beauty and belle wherever she went, be¬ 
came a bride. 

Bidding farewell to the old home, and the ! passing moments with such loving expectati* 
old friends, Maud went forth with her hus- 1 At lost the day came. She had received 
Vol. LIII.—27 417 


ting up little sUrp rl s e ff^gumun am mum . 
cultivated the flowers he loved, and sang 
ballads be admired; never did woman count tl 
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HOW HARRY CAME HOME. 

BT EMMA GABRISON JONES. 


“Six years to-day! w&at a long, long time,” 
sighed Maud Merlin, sinking into the low seat 
by the window, and pressing her sad, white face 
against the glass. “Ah, me! how happy I was; 
but it is all over, I shall never be happy again!” 

Her dark eyes overflowed with tears, and her 
memory went back to the old home of her child¬ 
hood, the great, rambling country-house, with 
its spacious rooms, and blazing fires, and large- 
hearted hospitality. She could see the old gar¬ 
den, with its winding borders, and cool retreats, 
and catch the Bweet odor of the pinks, and the 
drowsy murmur of the bees; and there was tho 
• woodbine-arbor, beneath which she and Harry 
had sat so often together. How well she re¬ 
membered one evening above all others, an 
evening in royal June; the air heavy with 
spicy odors, and a full moon pouring <down its 
glorifying light upon the snowy billows of orch¬ 
ard bloom, and the long hedges of crimson 
roses, weighed down by their own intense per¬ 
fume. On that evening she had listened to the 
story that has been so often repeated, but which 
never grows old. “Maud, my darling, I love 
you—will you be my wife ?” She recalled the 
very words, she seemed to hear his dear voice, 
and see his tender eyes. The betrothal ring 
was still upon her finger, just as he put it there 
that night, and beside it another, even yet more 
sacred, her wedding-ring. 

And this stormy, desolate night was the anni¬ 
versary. Six years ago, and the old homestead 
had rung with music and revelry. Every win¬ 
dow blazed with light, and every broad hearth¬ 
stone glowed with flaming logs. For on that 
night, robed in white, and adorned with blos¬ 
soms as spotless and sweet as her own virgin 
heart, Maud, sole daughter of house and heart, 
and beauty and belle wherever she went, be¬ 
came a bride. 

Bidding farewell to the old home, and the 
old friends, Maud went forth with her hus- 
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band, from henceforth and forever, to be the 
light of his home, and the inspiration of his life. 

One year, one short, sweet, happy year, that 
went by like some rare, rich melody, without a 
single note of discord to break its divine per¬ 
fection, and then the trouble came. The bare 
remembrance of it blanched the wife’s cheeks, 
and made her breath come in quick, painful 
gasps. At the close of that short, happy year 
of her wedded life, her husband received infor¬ 
mation concerning the illneBs of an only brother 
residing in California. He was dying of a rilow, 
but sure disease, and wished to see his brother’s 
face once more. Harry Merlin did not hesitate 
an instant, the path of duty was plain—he must 
go. Maud entreated to be permitted to accom¬ 
pany him, but he was inexorable. The risks 
and hardships were too great. 

Left alone, Maud was not the woman to give 
way to despondency, it was her nature always 
to keep her face to the sun. She kept herself 
busy with the duties of her household, and at 
last the dreary days went by, and tidings from 
Harry came. He was safe at his journey’s end, 
but his brother was dead, leaving Harry, how¬ 
ever, the inheritor of a considerable fortune. 
Just as soon as his business matters could be 
arranged, Harry wrote he would start for home. 
Soon after a second mail came, bringing intel¬ 
ligence that Harry, in company with quite a 
party of brother travelers, had set out, taking, 
the overland route. 

Maud counted the days with throbbing impa¬ 
tience, the parting had been so. long; she so 
pined to see his dear face, and hear his voice 
once more. She worked from morn till night, 
filling the rooms with little ornaments, and get¬ 
ting up little surprises against his return. She 
cultivated the flowers he loved, and sang the 
ballads be admired; never did woman count the 
passing moments with such loving expectation. 
At last the day came. She had received no 
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further intelligence, but she felt sure that he 
would come. The evening was in spring, genial 
and balmy, their little home a wilderness of 
blossoms. She prepared his supper with her 
own hands; she adorned the rooms with the 
flowers he loved; and even laid out his gown 
and slippers, and drew his arm-chair beneath 
the window. Then she went to her chamber, 
and put on the dress he liked to see her wear— 
a mauve silk, with dainty laces at the throat 
and wrists, and jet and gold ornaments; her 
flossy, brown hair held back by sprays of helio¬ 
trope and sweet verbena. Surveying herself in 
the mirror, she smiled and blushed, remember¬ 
ing his words when she had first worn the dress. 

“Oh, Maud! you are so beautifiil; always wear 
this dress, darling, when you wish to please 
me.” 

The May sun wheeled lower and lower, and 
at last went down, leaving the earth wrapt in 
the dusky mists of twilight. Maud began to 
grow impatient. She lit the lamps in the parlor, 
and then went out to the porch to wait. He 
surely would come, he would not disappoint 
her! The golden tints of day faded like the 
colors of a dream; the stars came out one by 
one in the hazy lustre of the sky; and then the 
moon arose, coming up grandly above the pur¬ 
ple steeps. Still he had not come, and the poor 
wife’s heart began to grow sick with hope de¬ 
ferred. Another hour, and then, above the mur¬ 
murous music of the* night, she heard a sharp 
step upon the gravel, and started to her feet, 
flushed and breathless; but the next instant 
she fell back pale with disappointment, for the 
step was not his—she knew that long before the 
person came in sight. He advanced toward the 
porch where she sat with a slow, uncertain step, 
observing which, and recognizing him as one of 
her neighbors, she advanced to meet him. 

“Mr. Rutherford, is it you? I am looking for 
my husband. What do you think can detain 
him?’* 

The man stood still, his faoe full of silent, un- 
• speakable pity. Something in its expression 
caught her quick eyes, and she sprang forward 
and grasped his arm. 

“Mr. Rutherford, you bring me tidings. 
Speak, don’t keep me in suspense.” 

Still the man was silent. 

“Oh, sir!*' she entreated, “don’t trifle with 
my feelings. Do you know-anything concern¬ 
ing my husband? If you do, for mercy’s sake, 
speak out!” 

“Mad&m, I have heard—that is—there is bad 
newB,” he began, his voice husky and broken. 

Her face grew as white as death; but her eyes 


were clear and calm, and her hand strong as she 
grasped his arm. 

“ Sir, if you pity me, tell me the worst at onoe, 

I can bear it.” 

“Well, madam, your husband and his party 
have been waylaid and murdered by the In¬ 
dians.” • 

“All? Did none escape?” 

“Not one!” 

She turned sharply, leaving him without a 
word, and he saw her enter the house, and 
close the door after her—and that was the end. 
He would never come back any more, no matter 
how patiently she might wait and watch. He 
would never know thdt he had a son, never look 
upon the little chubby face, with its hold, blue 
eyes and sunny curls, so like his own. From 
henceforth her heart and home were desolate. 

And this was the anniversary of her wed¬ 
ding-day. Six years ago, and she was a happy 
bride. Five years she had been a heart-broken 
widow. Her boy slept in his little bed, and she 
sat there, thinking, thinking, and gazing out at 
the low, leaden sky, and the wind-tossed trees. 
The night was closing in rapidly—a night of 
storm and darkness. The rain oame down in 
great, smoking sheets, and the wild, wailing 
winds rushed round the gables, and went shriek- * 
ing over the hills like human souls in agony. 
Her heart ached with a desolation that seemed 
almost insupportable. Life was so hard, yet, for 
the boy’s sake, she must endure and live on. 

She looked down at her sable garments with 
hot, blinding tears. Six years ago, and she 
was robed in gems and blossoms. His face, his 
very voice, seemed to come back to her; and 
she fancied that his spirit must be near her. 
No matter how high above her, how happy, she 
knew that he loved her still, and his glorified 
spirit may have left its home of bliss to keep 
with her that sacred anniversary—the fancy 
consoled her beyond expression. She glanced 
over at the sleeping boy with a dim hope that 
his father loved and watched over him. Then 
a sudden impulse shot across her mind; she 
would not keep the anniversary of her wedding- 
day in her garments of widowhood, she would 
put on the robe he loved. If he knew aught of 
her poor, sad life, he should see how sacredly 
she remembered and observed his simplest 
wishes. 

Stealing up to her chamber, she took out the 
mauve silk, and the dainty laces, growing yel¬ 
low and time-worn, and the pretty jet and gold 
ornaments, and arrayed herself as in days gone 
by; and the old bloom oame back to her cheeks, 
and the brightness to her eyes; and che seemed 
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to drop her years and her widowhood, and to 
spring out afresh into the rare beauty of her 
early maidenhood. Thus arrayed, she went 
down softly and seated herself before the blaz¬ 
ing fire, her face tearful and expectant. If his 
soul were near, and she clung to the hope that 
it was as she clung to life, he should see how 
tenderly she remembered him. 

The anniversary night wore on, wild and 
dark with storm, and still the poor wife, half 
dazed by her terrible sorrow, sat by her lonely 
hearth-stone, robed in her festive garments. 
At last there came a step without, a sharp, im¬ 
patient step on the gravel, but she did not hear 
it. A weary, travel-worn man, bronzed by ex¬ 
posure, and pale with long-endured grief, came 
up to the front entrance, and paused beneath 
the low window. Through the parted curtains 
shone the ruddy firelight, revealing the warm, 
attractive room: the old, familiar room, with his 
hat upon the wall, and his books and meer¬ 
schaum on the mantle, unmoved as he had left 
them; revealed the kitten purring on the rug, 
and the little curtained-bed in the distance, and 
the dear, sweet face, wet with tears, and the 
dress he loved in happy days, that seemed too 
far back to the poor wanderer to be real. Was 
it all a dream? Was that the wife from whom 
he had so long been parted, whose face had 
been present with him through all his lonely 
hours of peril and imprisonment? Was she 
waiting and watching, and keeping his home 
bright for his return ? 

He left the window, stole softly to the porch, 
and approached the side-door. He raised 
the latch: it opened, and he stood upon the 
threshold. 

Intent upon her own musings, her own sweet 
memories, and sad reflections, Maud heard no 
sound. Her heart was far back with the hus¬ 
band she had loved so well. The old dress had 


revived old associations, and his very presence 
seemed around and about her. She looked up 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes. 

“Oh, Harry! oh, my husband!” she mur¬ 
mured, “if you know how I love you, how I 
mourn your loss, surely your soul might speak 
to mine, and tell me that you arc near me.” 

“Maud, my wife, my darling!” 

She started to her feet with a wondering, 
startled face. There ho stood, worn and weary, 
changed from the man he had been, but the wife 
recognized him in an instant. For a moment a 
solemn awe filled her eyes, and her love hesi¬ 
tated and trembled in the presence of a spirit 
from the other world; but the next instant she 
held him in her arms with a wild cry. 

“ Oh, Harry, my husband! you are not dead, 
you have come back to me!” 

His passionate kisses on her face, his strong 
arms and throbbing heart, answered her as no 
words could have done. He had come back to 
her fVom imprisonment amid the wild western 
mountains, from perils and dangers, and death 
itself. 

For a little while, after she had heard his 
story, and fully assured herself that he was 
really flesh and blood, and not a spirit, as she 
had first believed him|f she lay quietly weeping 
on his bosom; then she arose, with a solemn 
tenderness in her eyes, and leading him to the 
little couch, drew aside the curtains, revealing 
the little face, flushed and dimpled, in slumber, 
and the small, chubby fists fast clinched together. 

Harry Merlin looked on without a word, then, 
bending down, he kissed the little sleeper with 
a joy and thankfulness in his soul too deep for 
utterance. 

‘ And on this stormy night, after weary years 
of imprisonment amid barbarous hordes, after 
having endured trials and hardships, and almost 
death itself, this was How Habby Cams Homs. 


IN HEAVEN, 

BY JULIA A. BARBIE. 


Oh, my lost love! can’st thou hear me? 

Can’et thou answer back my call? 
Turn thy face from Heaven’s brightness, 
For His sake who watches all. 

And one moment bend in pity 
O’er the darkness of my road; 

Beach thy hand, my guide and teacher, 
Lead my heart anew to God I 

Now in loneliness and sorrow, 

Life wings its weary flight; 

The brightest and the best of earth 
Is buried from my sight 


And what is all the living love? 

What can It ever be, 

Compared with that the reaper, Death, 
Hath borne away from me? 

Oh, my lost love! how I miss thee! 

How I wept to see thee die! 

I am weary, oh! so weary ! 

And tliou dost not hcod my cry. 
From the future, once bo golden. 

The brightness all is fled; 

I dwell among the living, 

But my heart is with the dead. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LAWYER’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

When I mounted Black Bessy, and rode off 
up the moonlit road, in search of William Chaf- 
ron, it was with almost a feeling of relief at 
having found a tangible danger to confront. 
Whatever had been the cause of his disappear¬ 
ance, long concealment was impossible, here, 
where his person was known to every man and 
child in the county; and a foe who worked with 
pistol or knife was a something which Chafron 
would not fear, and I could not comprehend. 

The road to the Fitzhugh place led through a 
cut in the hills thickly wooded, then into a 
stretch of pasture-land skirting the edge of a 
mountain-creek for several miles. Day began 
to break; and, so far, my fear of peril for him 
seemed groundless. I had made inquiries at 
every toll-gate, and traced Chafron so far, on 
the night on which he disappeared, “riding 
rapidly,” they said, “and without seeming to 
know where he was going.” One man, who had 
spoken to him, received only an unintelligible 
answer. George Chafron’s hint that there had 
been ill-tidings waiting for him at homo re¬ 
curred to me, and doubled my perplexity. 

About dawn I stopped at a little wayside 
tavern for a cup of coffee. As I sat drinking it 
by the freshly-stirred fire, a drover from one of 
the hill-farms came down the garret-stairs, and 
stood listening to the questions with which I 
plied the half-dressed, sleepy woman who waited 
on me. When she had gone out he shuffled up 
close to me. 

“Was Chafron a tall, gray-headed man, aging 
fast? So? Then € think I can carry you to 
him. He’s not down at Fitehugh’s; he’s lying 
in a house back in the hill yonder. Yes, I 
doubt there wasn’t fair play.” 

The fellow was sparing of his words; but 
after I had persuaded him to turn back a 
few miles to direct me on the way, I managed 
to discover that the house was his own; that 
Chafron had been found on the roadside, near 
it, about a week ago, one morning, just after 
daybreak, insensible, with marks of a blow or fall 
upon his head, and stains of blood on his dress. 
There were traces on the road of a struggle; 
the horse’s shoulder was cut and bleeding. 
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“The beast got loose the other night,” the 
man said, “and made off—home, I reckon. My 
women’s got the man in charge. He lies like 
one stunned; he’s got fever to nights. They’ve 
got him in better case now, though. My old 
woman’s brought the fever down with yerb tea. 
We thought his people ’ud be round before this.” 

“Did hq give you no clue to his name?” 
f The man looked puzzled a moment. “He 
didn’t tell his name, no. He’s been out of his 
head; but he didn’t want to move, he lay like 
a man dumb. There was money in his pocket,” 
after a slight hesitation, “an’ I took what was 
needed for him, but I kept account of every 
shillin’. 1 put his watch and the diamond studs 
in his shirt by- “You’ll find them all safe.” 

We had reached the edge of a hill by this 
time, half-way down which, on a clay road, stood 
a low brick house. 

“ That’s my place,” stopping short. “ I’ll leave 
you and the women to manage the matter; I’ve 
got other work to do,” gruffly. 

“You will not be left unrewarded.” 

“Well, you and Mary can settle that. I can 
afford to do a right thing by a fellow in trouble 
without being paid for it. But it's just as she 
says;” and turned back with a look of relief at 
washing his hands of the whole business. 

As I turned my horse’s head down the hill, 
however, he came back, more ill-tempered than 
ever at having to speak. “I reckon I ought 
toh tell you, as it’s like ther's been foul play. 
Yesterday morning a man stopped me 6n the 
road, come up unawares on me out of the thicket, 
and says he, ( Is that old man dead yet?’ I 
shook my head, taking a keen look at him; and 
at that he turned off and went quickly down the 
hill till I lost him in the rain. But I know the 
quality of a man’s looks, and I seen that it stag¬ 
gered him to find the old man was yet alive.” 

“What manner of man was this?” 

“ A tall, thin young man, in gray clothes, with 
a chalky face, and the eye-brows meeting straight 
over the forehead. Heh? You suspicioned him 
before?” 

“When did you see him?” 

“It was half-past eight. I mind, for I come 
in the house just after.” 

Now I almost am ashamed to record the in- 
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voluntary twinge of alarm and perplexity which 
thesc words caused me. But the facts were 
these. At half-past eight of the previous morn¬ 
ing I had been in the train coming from-. 

Standing at a way-station was the man whom 
the drovar described—the man who had given 
me the letter in Richmond. The train whizzed 
past without stopping; but I could not be mis¬ 
taken in the shadowy figure, or the pale, strongly- 
marked features. Yet this station was a hun¬ 
dred miles from the place where the drover at 
the same hour testified that he had seen this 
man. I tried, as I put Bess into a trot, to laugh 
at my own uneasiness; but the sense, not only 
of danger, but of a net-work of mystery encir¬ 
cling Chafron, and all that concerned him, 
deepened and irritated me. 

I will be brief with my story. I found Chafron 
in the first stages of a low nervous fever. He 
was lying in a clean, poorly-furnished apart¬ 
ment; and I was sure, from all that I saw, had 
been most kindly dealt with. The wound on 
his temple, when I brought a physician, was 
beginning to heal; but the doctor (Jackson) pro¬ 
nounced that it had been inflicted by the side¬ 
long blow of a dull weapon, not by a fall, as I 
had myself suppposed. As for Chafron, he lay 
dumb, as the drover had said. It was impos¬ 
sible to tell how much of his torpor was due to 
immediate injury of the brain, or whether, as 
his brother had hinted, some previous suffering, 
of which I knew nothing, had driven him out 
that night in a state bordering upon insanity. 
Jackson, who w as an old friend, and the family 
physician, inclined to the latter opinion. 

“ I would rather pronounce the fever incident 
upon somo mental trouble than the blow,” he 

said. “ Both together—to be sure- Chafron 

was easy about that mining stock, eh?” 

I knew it w r as no anxiety about mining stock 
that had brought the terrible unreason into 
Chafron’s kindly eyes, or left his face fleshless 
in a few days, as I saw it now, and I said so. 

‘♦I will go to the house and send you assist¬ 
ance,” said the old man, as he went out. But 
I preferred to go back myself, and break tho 
news gently to his wife. I thought the blow 
would cost her years of strength; and, at least, 
I would soften it as I could. I could not be cer¬ 
tain that Chafron had recognized me. He lay 
with his hands clasped over his head, and his 
glittering eyes turned to the ceiling. Once only, 
at the mention of his wife’s name by Dr. Jack- 
son, a sudden shiver passed through his face— 
then he was as motionless as before. 

That it would be impossible to move him with¬ 
out risk of congestion, was apparent. I, there¬ 


fore, hastily added to his comfort whatever 
trifles I oould think of in my haste, and leaving 
him in the care of the drover’s wife, returned 
to the Chafron place with what speed I might, 
going directly through the woods instead of by 
the circuitous roads which I had before followed. 
It was while riding in a quick canter through 
the woods below the hill that I saw again the 
mysterious figure from whom all the trouble had 
grown. It was passing through a thicket of 
underbrush, half hidden by the driving etorim— 
so hidden, that when I sprang from my horse 
and pursued it, it disappeared in the fog, and 
not an echo of the stealthy footsteps remained 
to guide me. 

I encountered George Chafron first, then 
Louisa; and it was noticeable that, to both, my 
tidings seemed to bring a worse calamity than 
that which the words I used conveyed. After¬ 
ward I comprehended this; at the time, I 
scarcely noted it. Having left Louisa, I went 
in search of Madam Chafron, when Dr. Chafron 
put his head out of the library-door, and beck¬ 
oned me silently in. 

Now I confess to an unreasonable prejudice 
against being left alone with this man. It was 
enough to make a olammy chill creep over me 
as the library-door shut behind me. An un¬ 
generous, unmanly prejudice; the same which 
made me turn with revulsion from a frog, a negro, 
any of God’s creatures which had been defrauded 
of their birth-right. I hated pain or disease in 
mind or body; and George Chafron’s physical 
deformity did not make him more repulsive to 
me than the long-ago story of his partial in¬ 
sanity. 

During the years of his boyhood he had been 
kept in total seclusion; the subject of his idiot 
boy (for so he was called) never being broaohed 
to old Judge Chafron by any of his associates. 
However, I believe the old man did his duty, as 
he understood it, to the boy; for when, as he 
grew into manhood, the attacks of epilepsy, to 
which he had been subject, became less fre¬ 
quent; and he was permitted to emerge from the 
two or three apartments to which he had been 
confined, he was found to be educated as far as 
his capacity would admit. Afterward, the boy 
studied medicine, and was even admitted to 
practice, discovering in some lines of thought a 
curiously acute intellect, but, at the same time, 
developing passions and appetites which de¬ 
graded him for years into the level of the lowest 
boors in the neighborhood. 

These were old stories now, however. I only 
advert to them to account for my instinctive re¬ 
pugnance to the man. For several years he had 
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been an inmate of bis brother’s house, clean 
and decent in his habits, living a morbid, soli¬ 
tary life, perhaps, but one which, to me, was 
redeemed by the tender, womanly affection 
which he bore to William Chafron. The old 
doubt of his sanity would have been forgotten, 
perhaps, but for his own frequent allusions to 
to it—so frequent as to be painfbl to his com¬ 
panion. 

There was an insanity in the face with which 
he confronted me when, after drawing me into 
the library, he carefully closed the door, and 
motioned me to a seat—it was watchful, grave, 
resolved. 

“You have found my brother alive, but near 
to death? I heard your words to Louisa.” 

“He has met with some mischance,” I said, 
guardedly; for, with all my pity for the poor 
creature’s distress, I had but little reliance on 
his discretion. “It may be the work of an 
enemy, or it may be his own wandering brain 
led him where I found him. But I must find 
Madam Chafron—there is no time to lose.” 

“You are not losing time,” putting out his 
hand. “He is safer there than here. I have 
probed their secret—I have them in my power,” 
hoarsely. * “Stay a moment! You’re a cooler 
man than I, Mr. Page; and you understand the 
world better. I will tell you all I know, and 
you can bring the mystery to the light. There’s 
something wrong here,” touching his forehead, 
and watching me keenly as he did it. “It’s 
not the will that is wanting; it’s the strength— 
strength!” 

“Tell me what you know, and lose no words.” 

He colored through his sagging, leather- 
colored jaws, and stood silent a moment; then 
coming up quickly, he spoke in a low, collected 
voice, with that certain calm and force of manner 
which a skillful lawyer understands, and which 
always carries conviction. 

“ I know this, that whatever may be the truth 
of the supernatural warnings my brother has 
received, there have been living enemies at work 
against him.” 

“Assuredly. I told him so weeks ago.” 

He waved my words aside impatiently. “I 
have the proofs in my hand of the cause why 
his death would be desirable to certain parties. 
One of these parties is his wife. You need not 
try to hide your smile. I am not mad on this 
point. I have proofs of Judith Chafron’s in¬ 
fidelity to her husband. She is an arch dis¬ 
sembler ; but she did not deceive the poor natural. 
I knew what Henry Loper was to her when I 
saw them first together. But William—poor 
fool! poor fool!” 


I said his manner carried conviction. It did 
so, even while I scouted and sneered secretly at 
my own credulity. The charge was that of a 
madman, and a charge utterly without proof. 
Yet, for the time, I credited it. 

I could scarcely command the incredulous 
smile with which I said, “You mean that Madam 
Chafron and her lover have planned his death? 
Have you given Louisa a part in the con¬ 
spiracy ?” 

“Not a conscious part. But the man Kearns, 
who has been the medium by which the letters 
were sent to him, whom you saw first at Rich¬ 
mond, and then here to-day, is a lover of the 
girl’s. A well-meaning fellow enough, perhaps, 
in the grain, but he has suffered himself to be 
made a tool of Loper’s. He loves the child in 
a half-insane manner, and there is no hope of 
their marrying while William lives.” 

“But the coincidences in the seal, the writ¬ 
ing, the proof that your brother adduced that 
these letters, were of unearthly origin, and 
which you urged upon him?” 

His eyes wandered about uncertainly; (his 
furtive, eluding glance, by-thc-wny, was the 
only evidence I ever perceived in him of an 
unsteady intellect.) “The connection between 
the spiritual world and ours is not to bo de¬ 
fined,” he said, at last. “If you believe in the 
Holy Scriptures, you cannot deny there is such 
a connection. There are good and evil spirits, 
and they are ready to give their help to good 
and bad men.” 

“You think, then, that Loper and Madam 
Chafron called in their aid ?” 

“I do.” 

I paused a moment. “However that may be,” 
I said, rising, “there is no time to waste now. 
I am determined to sift the matter to the bottom. 
But at present I must take his wife and daughter 
out to Chafron.” 

He stood between me and the door. “You do 
not believe me, then.?” 

“No, George,” soothingly. “I think your 
fears for your brother have blinded your judg¬ 
ment.” 

“You credited my assertion at first?” shrewdly. 

“I confess your manner startled me. But it 
is impossible without proof to consider Judith 
Chafron a guilty woman.” 

“Here is proof, then,” in a low, husky whis¬ 
per, holding me by the sleeve. “I have been 
cogniymt of her guilt since last summer. Here 
are the letters she has written to me, knowing 
that she was in my power.” 

He thrust three or four notes in my hand. I 
confess that I trembled as if I were guilty when 
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I took them, and the page grew hazy before my 
eyes. I took in their meaning but dully, yet I 
recognized Madam Chafron’s writing, and saw 
that they were incoherent appeals for mercy, 
acknowledging her guilt, begging him to keep 
her secret for her husband’s sake. 

“ He has been so true to me—he has so trusted 
me,” she repeated again and again. “It would 
kill him to know the truth; spare me a little 
longer.” 

“You see,” taking the letters from me and 
hastily thrusting them into his pocket again. 
“What will you do? How shall we act?” still 
detaining me breathlessly. 

I shook his hand off. Such rancor against 
Chafron’s wife seemed to me indecent, guilty 
though she might be, and dear as his brother’s 
honor, doubtless, was to him. Perhaps it was 
because Judith Chafron was a tender, beautiful 
woman, and her accuser a man, coarse and re* 
pugnant, that my sense of justice was so dull. 

“It is terrible, if it is true,” I said, finding 
words at last. “ But she shall have a chance to 
speak for herself. I will go to her.” 

Whether George Chafron endeavored to hinder 
me I did not then note, and cannot remember 
now. I hurried past him, leaving him in the 
library, my brain in a whirl of doubt and trou¬ 
ble. This blow at my oldlriend’s honor touched 
me home. In the hall I heard a hearty, cheerful 
voice calling to me, and turning, saw Henry 
Loper coming rapidly through the outer porch 
toward me. I had scarcely time to control my 
countenance when he reaohed me. His face was 
flushed with eagerness, (it seemed to me then, 
for the first time, an unusually frank, manly 
one,) his hand held out, his straightforward 
eyes sparkling and earnest. 

“What is this story that I hear, Mr. Page? 
The colonel wounded and ill? Is it one of 
Pool’s romances, that you suspect foul play?” 

“I more than suspect it, Mr. Loper,” keep¬ 
ing my eye on his. “I have a clue to the 
agents.” 

“Impossible!” eagerly. “Why, sir, Col. Chaf¬ 
ron had not an enemy in the world! Where is 
he? Will you bring him home, or shall we go 
to him?” 

I always have prided myself on my sleuth- 
hound sagacity in detecting and following guilt. 
But here I was at fault. The fellow’s over con¬ 
fidence, his one fault of manner sat well on him 
now, in his generous heat for his old friend. I 
was yet more perplexed and bewildered. If 
ever genuine emotion disclosed itself through a 
man’s face, then the surprise, indignation, and 
pain of Loper’s were true. When I would have 


taxed him with his crime, the words died on my 
lips. 

“I am in search of Madam Chafron,” I said. 
“After I have seen her, I can determine whether 
it would be advisable for her to go to her hus¬ 
band.” 

“I’ll have the carriage made ready. What 
else can I do? Mr. Page, you must call on me 
as if I were Col. Chafron’s son,” changing color 
with his haste. “There is no man living whom 
I am more anxious to serve.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

I looked at him coolly, critically, as he spoke. 
But I confess his words affected me with their 
sincerity, and I let him go in silence. What 
long, future misery would have been saved if I 
had challenged him then I 

I left him, going on to the door of Madam 
Chafron’s room—a pretty, home-like apartment, 
which spoke in every particular of a gentle, re¬ 
fined woman. Her sewing, some tamed birds, 
a little shelf of devotional books, caught my eye 
in the first moment—they were all neglected 
to-day, though. $he sat by the table, her head 
down, her arms thrown over it in a very woman’s 
attitude of despair. The rosy, soft tints in her 
face and slender neck were gone, and a sallow 
dullness had taken their place; her dress even 
was uncared for. 

When she heard me enter the room, she lifted 
her head and stood up with a strangely hum¬ 
bled look. She neither spoke nor looked at me, 
only held out her hand as if to ward off a blow. 

“Madam Chafron.” 

She gave one white, scared look toward me, 
and her lips moved, but made no sound. 

“I came to tell you that I had found your 
husband.” 

“ He is not dead. Louise told me that,” in a 
whisper to herself. 

“Not dead, but wounded. It is impossible to 
remove him. Will you go to him, Madam Chaf¬ 
ron ?” 

The blood rushed over her face and neck, 
dying them scarlet. “I go to him? I?” Her 
hands covered her face, which grew again slowly 
as pale as it would be when death had chilled 
all love and passion from it. 

I stood silent. What could I say? 

She looked up at me presently, swallowed 
once or twice, put her hand to her throat as 
though controlling herself. At last she spoke. 

“ He would not see me. He knows that I am 
guilty. If he knows it, what do I c&re if the 
whole world sees my shame!” in a shrill, piping 
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voice. “It is I who have brought him to this. \ 
If he had died, it would have been I who would < 
have murdered him!” 

I went up to her, and touched her limp, cold : 
hand. The more I felt convinced of her guilt : 
and abasement, the more was she to me a 
woman, to be approached with gentleness and 
courtesy. “Madam Chafron,” I said, “with ; 
your relations to your husband I have nothing ; 
to do. Do not humiliate yourself to me. When : 
he is himself again, go to him with your story. 

I believe he will be as tender and forgiving as : 
His master with you.” 

She kept her eyes fixed on mine, drawing 
long, shivering breaths at slow intervals. “If 
I could have thought that long ago,” she said, 
half inaudibly. “If I had only told him! If I 
had only told him! I was so young when 
married me! I have lived so lonely a life.” 

“It is not yet too late.” 

“It is too late. I kept my secret until it was ; 
blazoned abroad. He is disgraced in every : 

man’s eyes. Why, even you know it all-” 

She paused doubtfully. 

“I know it all,” coldly; for, beyond the mere 
fact of her womanhood, I had but little compas¬ 
sion for her. A woman who could forget the 
honorable gentleman, William Chafron, to doat 
upon a boy young enough to be a suitor for her 
daughter, deserved little forbearance from me. 
Yet it was intolerably painful to me to see her 
degradation, and to hear her ask if her daugh¬ 
ter knew her shame. 

“Can I go with you?” she said, hurrying 
after me when I would have left the room. “I 
will not come in his sight to trouble him. Let 
me wait outside, where I can hear him speak. ' 
He shall not see me. Let me go—for God’s 
sake, let me go!” 

I hesitated. If she were in will, at least, his 
murderer, why should I admit her to him? Yet 
I could have sworn it was a true woman’s an¬ 
guish, and a true wifely love that spoke in her 
voice and face. While I hesitated, she put her 
hand on my arm. The first bitter humiliation 
was over, and she spoke not without a certain 
dignity. 

“You have no right to debar me from my 
husband. My guilt is for him to judge and 
pardon. I will not come into his sight, as I 
said; but I must be near him.” 

“Who will prevent you, mother, dear?” said 
a clear, strong voioe behind me, “We arc going, 
and at once. I will bring you your cloak.” 

“Myjdear Miss Chafron, I beg of you to 
pause.” 

“ My dear Mr. Page,” putting me aside, her 


courtesy ill veiling her impatience, “I fear your 
want of sleep last night has troubled you with 
waking dreams to-day. If my father is ill, who 
should nurso him but my mother? He is a care¬ 
less rider, and given to fits of absent musing. 
It is his horse, probably, stumbled and threw 
him. It was not necessary, to account for his 
hurt, to ascribe the crime of murder to a brave 
and gallant gentleman, as you did an hour ago.” 

“You do not understand. There have been 
secret practices-” 

“My uncle George has been throwing out 
mysterious hints,” with a scornful laugh. “He 
has the fixture world and this nailed into re¬ 
quisition to account for my father’s accident. 
I am sorry he has infected you with this terror, 
Mr. Page. For me, I am too practical to be 
taken into confidence by the spirits. I would 
rather know Dr. Jackson’s opinion of my father’s 
injury than the decision of uncle George’s fami¬ 
liar.” 

She left me, having said this, with her usual 
prompt, decisive step;-and I went out to find 
Pool loading the carriage with pillows, linen, 
medicines, whatever could contribute to the 
colonel’s comfort Lou’s orders had been brief 
and to the point. 

Somehow, I was glad she had taken the helm. 
She was, it is true, ignorant of the real danger; 
but her firm, decided manner, the straightfor¬ 
ward, downright common sense looking out of 
her brown oyes, were as refreshing to me as a 
ray of honest daylight let into the unhealthy 
vapors of a sick-chamber. 

I was utterly baffled in my search after the 
truth. That Chafron’s life and reason had been 
plotted against, I was convinced; but as to who 
were the guilty parties, whether his wife, Henry 
Loper, this girl’s lover, or spirits from hell, I 
knew not, and found my brain turning from 
side to side, like some poor animal caught in a 
labyrinth. 

Louisa, at least, was true, clean-handed and 
genuine. She was the only one, beside poor, 
half-witted George, whom I knew was loyal to 
her father. 

I thought it best to allow her to precede me 
to the drover’s house, accompanied by her 
mother. In the afternoon I followed hex. 
George Chafron, to my secret disquiet, going 
with me, not suffering me to remain a moment 
alone. His suspicious fears seemed so roused 
that they included even me. He remained 
silent, however, during our drive. 

When we arrived at the house, the drover 
himself (Pitts, I afterward found to be his 
name,) met me at the gate. “Your friend is 
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tol’ble low/’ he said, in his usual dull, sing* 
song voice. “ ’T seems likely he’ll be hyur some 
time; and I jest wanted to say not to trouble 
yourselves about us. We’re glad to do a neigh¬ 
borly turn to old Col. Chafron. I didn’t know 
it was him this morning. His daughter’s within 
ther; she’s a clever girl, I reckon.” 

“ She’ll not allow you to lose, except in the 
way of discomfort.” 

“We’ll not mention that ’ere,” gruffly, going 
down to fodder his cattle. Louisa came out at 
the moment, crossing the tan-bark walk. I no¬ 
ticed that she looked jaded and anxious already, 
and she explained the cause promptly, as usual. 

“I was unjust to you this morning. You were 
light; there is something more here than an 
accident. You must forgive me; but I was 
hurt,” with a quick breath and sudden pause. 

“Is Madam Chafron with your father?” 

She looked at me quickly. “No. He lies 
quite passive, as if in a torpor, except when 
she attempts to come into the room; then he 
became restless to the point of delirium. We 
thought it safer for her not to enter.” 

“It was safer.” 

She was silent a moment. “It is common for 
persons, suffering with brain fever, to conceive 
such dislikes to their nearest friends, I have 
been told?” 

“ It is common. But you must avoid irritating 
him. Mr. Loper has not been here?” 

“Yes. But my mother would not permit him 
to go into my father’s sight. He is in the outer 
room now,.awaiting the doctor’s orders.” 

I followed her into the house. George Chaf¬ 
ron preceding us both into his brother’s cham¬ 
ber. The house was large, and had been but 
partially occupied by the Pitts; so that they 
were able to give to Col. Chafron’s use two 
rooms unconnected with their own. He lay as 
I had left him, only that the linen about him 
was white and crisp. His thin face looked 
oddly old and worn on the pillow, with the 
gray whiskers and hair smoothly framing it in: 
His eyes were half closed, like a child’s in a 
feverish dream. In the outer room, Madam 
Chafron sat on the lower steps of a flight of 
stairs, her head buried in her hands, neither 
moving nor speaking, whatever might pass 
around her, in spite of Lou’s affectionate efforts 
to rouse her. There was something pitiful in 
the loss of all the sweet dignity that had be¬ 
longed to her as a matron; and the delicate 
shyness that set her apart from all other ma¬ 
trons, as if, cast off by her husband, it mattered 
nothing whether the rest of the world trampled 
her under foot as salt that had lost its savor. 


The afternoon crept slowly by. George Chaf¬ 
ron and I, with Louisa, were constant watchers 
in the sick-room. I confess that my heart 
ached with pity for the poor crouching woman 
without But I feared to speak to her, lest she 
should not comprehend me. What sympathy 
could I give that was not a covert insult? 

When twilight came, I rose and went out, 
hearing a step without, and supposing it to be 
Pool’s; but it was Loper’s. When he came to¬ 
ward me Madam Chafron suddenly rose, trem¬ 
bling and pale. She had lost much out of her 
life in that afternoon. It seemed to be the mere 
refiise of what she was—the spiritless dregs of 
the woman that went up to Loper, straight, 
without heeding me. 

“For God’s Bake, Henry, love me I” she said. 
<* I have no one but you I This is more bitter 
than death!” 

She held up her arms, and he folded them 
about his neck, and kiBsed her on lips, and 
cheek, and eyes. 

When she turned again, there was no blush 
of shame or guilt upon her face. She listened 
to him as he spoke in an * eager, reassuring 
whisper, and then crept back to her seat with¬ 
out a word. Loper crossed the room with her, 
and then went rapidly down the road. I did 
not follow him; it was no time to call him to 
reckoning, with Chafron holding between life 
and death. 

The next morning I received an immediate 
summons to Richmond. I had watched all 
night with the colonel; toward dawn, he gave 
signs of returning reason, and some hours after¬ 
ward, when Lousa had left us alone together, 
he called me feebly, beokoning with his hand. 

“Page! It is you, old friend? Sit down by 
me,” falling asleep almost immediately, with 
his eyes intently fixed on mine. 

When he was awake, he resumed the same 
narrow scrutiny, asking no questions, and mani¬ 
festing no surprise at his surroundings. 

“You have confidence in me, William? I 
have given you no reason to doubt me.” I 
spoke gently, feelifag that his warpe4 and tor¬ 
tured mind deserved the same treatment as a 
child’s. 

“No,” slowly. “I think I can trust you. 
But it is all uncertain—uncertain!” shaking his 
head. 

“I must leave you for a few days, Chafron. 
But Louisa is your nurse; she is a faithful, loving 
little girl.” 

He was silent. I had not yet touched him 
home. 

“Jackson thinks to-day that you will soon be 
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strong enough for removal. This cold air will 
brace yoh again quickly:” 

“ I am in no danger,” indifferently. 41 1 will 
not go until the time has come.” 

I hesitated. “Chafron,” I said, at last, 44 was 
the man from whom yon received the wound 
the same who has sent you the warning letters?” 

44 When I see that man,” gravely, “who has 
been visible to you, but never to me, I will not 
need to receive a wound from him. His mere 
coming is the signal for the last hour given to 
me. There will be one more letter,” absently, 
44 and then—the messenger/' 

44 Who wounded you, then?” 

His face lighted intelligently at the first prac¬ 
tical question. 

44 1 cannot tell; my horse was coming up the 
road yonder, after night, when I was struck 
from behind, on the temple, by a stone or slung 
Bhot, I imagine. I fell, and in a moment or two 
was insensible. But I saw a dark figure crouch¬ 
ing in the bushes before I lost my consciousness.” 

44 You were not on the road to Fitzhugh’s?” I 
said, after a pause. 

44 1 do not know,*’ putting his hand from place 
to place with the same uncertain, vague look. 
44 1 was in trouble. I did not think of Fitzhugh’s 
when I mounted my horse—only to go away— 
to go away.” 

44 It would have been more like William Chaf¬ 
ron, if he had wrongs, to face and right them.” 

44 1 am not the William Chafron that you 
knew,” dully. 44 Why should I hinder her hap¬ 
piness ? She is young; I have but a month or 
two to live. I have kept her barred out from 
the world half of her life. I thought I would 
suffice to her as sho did to me.” 

The feverish heat in his face warned me to be 
silent. 

“There are times,” he continued, restlessly, 
44 when I think it is all a terrible nightmare; 
that I will awake and find the old home as it 
was—Louisa and—and my wife. I think I will 
waken and find myself a hale, hearty man; that 
these warnings of death creeping on me will 
have been only dreams.” 

“I would to God you could!”, I leaned my 


head dc^m on the bed for a moment or two, 
prayed to his God and mine, the cold sweat 
breaking on my face. It seemed to me so unjust 
and cruel a thing, that a man, noble and simple 
as this one, should be done to death by means 
so foul—a punishment without a crime. 

Something of this I said, in the bitterness of 
my parting with him, when I had gone out and * 
met Louisa in the outer room. She listened, 
knitting her brows to keep back the tears. 

44 1 do not know what this plot is of which 
yon speak—you keep me in ignorance of it. 
But I do not believe that our Father above 
suffers any man to be tempted more than his 
strength. If my father had trusted Him, and 
not credited senseless warnings from vile Spirits, 
whether living or dead, as you hint, this pain 
would have been saved.” 

4 4 My dear Miss Chafron, he has other and 
real griefs.” 

She was walking beside me to the gate. At 
the words her color went and came, as if with 
sudden terror; she made one or two efforts to 
speak before she said, in a low, uncertain voice, 

“You mean—my mother? Mr. Page, he 
shonld have had faith in her as well as in God. 
Wh^t if I had doubted Sydney Kearns when you 
charged him with murder? I do not rightly 
understand what is the trouble in our house; 
but I believe in my mother, 1 believe in one 
I love till the death!” 

I made no answer; but as I looked down at 
her flushed, beautiful face, I wondered what if, 
after all, she was right? How much trouble 
and useless pain in this life would be saved if 
we believed on each other as well as in God. 

I left him in her care. Even George Chafron, 
who hung about his brother’s bed with a dog¬ 
like affection and persistence, ceded his rights 
as nurse to her quiet, decided good sense. 

Madam Chafron made no farther effort to see 
or speak with him. She sat patiently watching, 
whether waiting the time when she might sue 
for pardon or escape from him, I could not telL 
I rode over to the nearest station by noon, and 
went thence to Richmond. 

(to bb coNTormro.) 


BE STILL! 


BT MABY W. MICKLES. 


Bx still t oh, yearning heart I be still! 

How worse than idle is yonr cry! 

Large souls have starved through yean of 
And could not die I 
Hopes are but idle dreams at best, 

From which to weary liie we wake, 


To find the heart, though wrong and snapped, 
Will not yet break. 

Then still thy cry, and fold thy pride 
About the joys which life hath slain; 

And on thy way bear silently, 

Thy weight of pain. 
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.It hangs there on the wall, in its brightly- 
burnished scabbard, and tied tightly in its hilt-, 
with a knot of faded blue ribbon, is a tiny gold 
cross. 

Underneath the sword are two pictures—pic¬ 
tures of a woman’s face. The first is wondrously 
lovely. The soft, dewy eyes look out from their 
curling lashes as if they sought the inner depths 
of your soul—eyes that can portray any emo¬ 
tion, from deepest pathos to sparkling, coquet¬ 
tish gayety. The bright hair ripples over the 
dainty head, and down on the snowy shoulders; 
and the whole face looks forth from a veil of 
misty tulle, which she seems to be holding back 
with one little hand—a face that reminds one 
of the Cenci's, the beauty is of so rare a type. 

Both pictures are of the same woman; but 
until you have closely studied the outlines you 
will scarce credit it. The second pose is even 
more striking than the first. The majestic head 
is turned almost into profile; and a cobweb laco 
shawl falls away from the throat and arm, dis¬ 
closing their great beauty. Her luxuriant hair 
is braided off the temples, and the whole cha¬ 
racter of the face is changed. Cold as marble, 
save for the lovely lips, which even in this pic¬ 
ture seem to breathe passionate fondness; and 
costly jewels lie on the fair neck, and fasten up 
the yellow hair. The face of a Circe, and one 
that was as fatal to all who looked upon it with 
eyes of love. 

I had been dining that day with Clarence 
Hervey in his bachelor-apartments; and Ray¬ 
mond, his most perfectly-trained of servants, 
who had been with the major this dozen years, 
had noiselessly left us to the enjoyment of our 
wine and segars. Hervey was my beau-ideal of 
a cavalry officer; and one of my deepest regrets, 
in leaving the service, was the necessity of part¬ 
ing from him. My health had given out during 
• the second year of the war; and after sending 
in a reluctant resignation, I left for the south 
of France, from whence I had but just returned, 
having, thank heaven, a new lease of strength 
and life. Meeting Hervey at the club, we had 
adjourned to his rooms; and it made the old 
soldierly blood tingle in my veins to listen to 
the stirring incidents .of his campaigning life, 
with which he had been entertaining me during 
dinner. Glancing about the rooms, in admira¬ 


tion of their perfect appointments and elegant 
furniture, my eyes happened to light bn the 
pictures, and the sword hanging above them. 

“Which.of your various sabres is that, Her¬ 
vey?” I asked, carelessly, knocking the ashes 
from my segar. “You seem to have some sen¬ 
timental recollections connected with it, judging 
from its decorations, and the proximity of your 
two fair friends underneath.” 

“ Don’t, my dear Phil,” and the major actually 
winced under my random remark. “ That sword 
is none of mine; it belonged to Gordon Gra- 
hame.” 

“Good God!” said I, with shocked emphasis, 
feeling a lump rising in my throat, and quick 
tears to my eyes. Too well I remembered the 
beautiful, boyish face of Grahame, of “Ours,” 
the pet of the whole regiment, and fairly adored 
by his men. I had heard of his melancholy 
death while 1 was abroad; and knowing of the 
deep, fervent attachment existing between Her¬ 
vey and himself, I could have bitten out my 
tongue for bringing up his name with a care¬ 
less jest. 

“ Yes,” the major went on, after a brief pause, 
“that is poor Gordon’s sword, his trusty friend 
in many battles. I believe you loved him, Phil; 
do you care to hear his story?” 

“I have been wanting to ask you for particu¬ 
lars,” I answered. “His death was an awful 
shock to me, for, as you say, I loved poor Gor¬ 
don well. Beyond the bare intelligence, I know 
nothing; but you, of all others, can tell me how 
he fell.” 

A spasm of convulsed pain shot over Hervey’s 
face. * 

“How he fell!” he echoed. “We do not even 
know whether he was shot in cold blood—it’s 
likely. I tell you, Phil, my blood boils; but it’s 
a long story. I don’t think I could summon 
heart to tell it to any one but you. Have you 
looked at those pictures? Do so before I com¬ 
mence, for, I swear, I believe, had it not been 
for that woman’s fatal face, Gordon Grahame 
would be sitting here between us now.” As I 
moved over to study the pictures, Hervey fol* 
lowed me. 

“Shall I present you?” he said, bitterly. 
“That is Valerie L’Estrange as I first saw her. 
Those pictures do not give you much idea of 
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her, though, as pictures, they are perfect. You 
cannot describe her beauty by any other epithet 
but glorious! She is that without dispute.” 

I turned to the second face. 

a Stand aside with doffed bearer and bated 
breath,” he went on, “ Madame la Marquise De 
Frontignac passes by! He is the present French 
minister, you know, and Valerie holds a verit- 
, able ’court of her own at Washington. That 
monsieur is seventy odd, and With a reputation 
anything but spotless, is "but a mote in the bril¬ 
liance of the belle position that Valerie worships. 
I say, Phil, is it not enough to sicken one to see 
how women are bought and sold in this enlight¬ 
ened nineteenth century of ours?” 

We sauntered back to our easy-chairs, and 
Hervey took a fresh segar ere beginning his 
story. But I could not fail to notice that a 
heavy cloud seemed to settle down upon the 
Boldier’s Drank, manly face; and at times his 
voice grew so broken and husky that I would 
not have recognized it. 

“I don’t quite remember,” he said, “when 
you went abroad, but I think it must have been 
the winter of *68. Yes; well, in June of ’64. 
Grahame and I had a month’s leave, and came 
North together. I came as much on his account 
as my own—you know how dear that boy was 
to me. I loved him almost as I would love a 
woman. Gordon had been badly wounded in 
May, and I had only just got up from a rather 
bad fever; so off they sent us, with a promise 
from the colonel that at the first intimation of 
any fight we should be sent for. We had been 
but two days in New York, when I received an 
urgent note from my old friend, Mrs. George 
Lorimer, begging me to join a large party that 
she had made up for West Point, and adding an 
equally pressing invitation for Gordon. ‘By 
way of an additional attraction,’ she said, in a 
little postscript, ‘ I must tell you that a beauti¬ 
ful niece of my husband’s will be with us—a 
genuine Frenchwoman, foo. You remember 
Cora Lorimer?’ Of eourse, I knew i4 a mo¬ 
ment what she meant. One of George Lori- 
mer’s sisters, a woman whom I never saw; but of 
whose wonderful beauty I had heard much, mar¬ 
ried a handsome French count, and died abroad, 
leaving (as I afterward learned) this only daugh¬ 
ter. 1 told Gordon of the note, and the boy, 
who had been looking rather moped and worn, 
brightened up at the prospect of West Point, 
and the gay party who were always sure to sur¬ 
round Mrs. Lorimer. That same evening we 
called at the Lorimers, and were presented to 
Valerie L’Estrange. If her wonderftil loveli¬ 
ness struck me almost dumb, you may imagine 


the effect produced upon a warm, susceptible 
nature like Grahame’s. She was sitting at the 
piano when her aunt led us up to be introduced; 
and if the Ccnci itself had walked down out of 
its frame above us, I could hardly have been 
more startled. Her resemblance to that famous 
pioture was even more striking in life than that 
portrait gives it Heavens!” and a swarthy 
glow dyed Hervey’s face, “no words can de¬ 
scribe that woman. I wonder why I always 
think of the fabled Lorely of the Rhine when 
I look at her. Possibly because of her voice, 
which was, like everything about her, purely 
perfect Our call that evening was not a 
long one, but Gordon came out in a state of ex¬ 
citement. I remember that he raved over her 
all the way down to the hotel; and even sober 
I, who am not given to go into raptures over 
any woman, did something very like it over 
this one. The next day we all started off for 
West Point. The party was quite a large one, 
Phil, twenty, or more of us. You know all - 
the set—the Fishers, Sanfords, Ives, and Van 
Courtlandts, with the usual beaux, and Gordon 
and myBolf for the military element. It was 
early in June, and for a week we pretty nearly 
had Cozzens’ all to ourselves, which we did not 
at all object to. If I ever go to West Point 
again, (which I, probably, never shall do,) com¬ 
mend me to it either in June, or the early part 
of September. We had not been there three 
days, when I saw how matters were going for 
Gordon. His love for that woman was some¬ 
thing beautiful to witness. His poet’s soul, 
combined with his manly heart, ought to hpve 
been perfectly irresistible; I believe they were, 
for awhile, even to her. Valerie began by de¬ 
voting herself totally to Gordon, her ‘Chevalier 
Bayard,’ as she playfully called him, because of 
his enthusiastic love for his profession. It’s 
hard work, even now, Phil, for me to believe 
that a girl of only seventeen could so act out 
and simulate a passion that was but a lie! I 
try to convince myself, sometimes, that, for a 
little, his devoted tenderness really touched her 
feelings—for heart, she had none! You see that 
little gold cross tied up in his sword-hilt? That 
transaction first made me doubt her.” 

Hervey’s voice broke down here, and he 
looked ghastly as I turned toward him. 

“There’s no help for it, Phil,” he said, with 
a desperate attempt at a laugh. “You are safe, 
so I may confess my own folly. I loved Valerie 
; L’Estrange I Loved her so wholly, so madly, 

’ that, worthless though I know her to be, yet at 
; this moment I love her madly still. You may 
! judge what I suffered when I saw how Gordon’s 
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heart was bound up in her smile. I thank God , 
he never knew my secret; that 1 never was false ] 
to him, no matter what she was. Valerie, with ! 
the unerring instinct that was peculiarly her | 
own, seemed to read me at a glance; do what 1 j 
would, 1 felt that she knew 1 loved her—and she j 
tortured me. 1 thought it mere girlish inno- j 
cence then—I know better now! 

“We were all out on the piazza one morning,j 
after breakfast; as usual, half the men around ; 
Miss L’Estrange. She was rolling up a oigarette 
for Gordon, and he was leaning over her chair : 
in his graceful, lover-like fashion. 

“ *1 am so bete this morning,’ she said, in her 
pretty foreign accent, with a little pettish shrug. 
‘My fingers are too .clumsy, Capt. Grahame. 
Why is it that I cannot do that which is to you 
so easy?’ 

“ ‘ You are so impatient,’ said Gordon, smiling. 
‘You did it beautifully for me yesterday.’ 

“ ‘Ah, yes!’ she went on. ‘I am too tired 
to-day. What shall I do this morning? Let me 
seel’ reflectively. ‘I will go for a long walk. 
Major Hervey, you promised me one two days 
ago.’ 

“ ‘And 1 am here to fulfill my promise,’ said 
I, as I caught Gordon’s quick glapee of dis¬ 
appointment. 

“ * We must go immediately, then/ said Valerie, 
looking up at me in a way that set every nerve 
in my body tingling. ‘Will you hand me my 
shade-hat behind you, major ?’ 

“ As she rose from her chair, the buneh of 
charms she wore on her bracelet caught on a 
button of Gordon’s sleeve, and a tiny gold cross 
fell from it, with a little jingle on the piazza. 

“ ‘ Ah! 1 have you safe now, mon beau cc^itainer 
she said, with the arch naioete that was witch- 
ingly winning, as Gordon stooped very low to 
disengage the trinket. Standing close to them 
as I was, I heard his whisper. 

“ ‘Chained in rose-fetters. Valerie, darling, 
give me that little oross.’ But she chose to 
answer him aloud, for the benefit of us all. 

“ ‘ That’s a very poetical idea,’ said she, look¬ 
ing innocent. ‘Give you the little cross, mon¬ 
sieur, it was a gage d amour from my poor papa.’ 
I stooped and pioked it up for her. Gordon bit 
his lips, and shot the first fiery glanoe at me 
that I had ever received from those gentle eyes. 
It pierced my heart with a pang bitter enough to 
quell, for an instant, any rising love for the 
woman who had bewitched us both. After a 
few more laughing sentences, Valerie and I 
went off on that memorable walk. I don’t know 
what sort of a spell that woman carried about 
her, but she made wild work of my heart during 

Voi* Lill.—28 


the next two hours. If it had not been for the 
recollection of Gordon’s reproachful eyes, I think 
I should have poured out all my love at her feet 
then and there. She showed me a new. side of 
her chameleon character—she was so gentle, so 
softly winning and tender; and that style of 
woman, of all others, plays the deuce with a 
rough soldier like me, you know, Phil. As we 
were coming back to the hotel, she adroitly led 
the conversation to her little cross. 

“ ‘ I am so fond of it,’ she said, raising her 
lovely arm, and letting the sunlight strike across 
it, ‘it was the last thing poor papa ever gave 
me. I would like to give it to some real, true 
friend, Major Hervey; some one who would 
cherish it as a souvenir of Valerie when Bhe is 
far away.’ 

“I took a moment’s pause before answering 
her. I grappled with the strong temptation to 
cany the little jewel on my heart during the 
coming campaign, and then I spoke, carelessly 
enough, with the nonchalanoe that I knew 
always fretted her. 

“ ‘Yop should have lived in the days of old, 
Miss L’Estrange. A knight to do battle for you, 
a la Ivanhoe, would be your beau-ideal .’ She 
shook her head a little. 

“ ‘Eh bienP she said, sighing softly, ‘I have 
failed ip make myself understood where I am 
most anxious. But whatever Major Hervey may 

think of me, he is much nearer my—my-’ 

She broke off, blushing crimson; then, in a 
lower tone, ‘Ah! do let Valerie be your good, 
true friend!’ and with that last whisper on her 
lips, she sprang up the piazza-steps, and joined 
Mrs. Lorimer, leaving me half mad between the 
conflict of my love and my honor. 

“That night, Phil, I saw, accidentally, the con¬ 
clusion of the scene in which that cross, yonder, 
played a part. We were all going over to the 
gradu&ting-hop, and the party was so large that 
it took some time to assemble. It was a very 
warm night, and, after dressing, I loitered out 
on the upper-piazza, knowing that I should see 
the ladies as they came out of their rooms to go 
down stairs. As I stood in a distant corner, out 
of the moonlight, I saw Gordon come out with 
Valerie on hfe arm. She was locking gloriously 
lovely; and before I could move, or give them 
notice of my presence, I heard Gordon pleading 
his suit in glowing, tender words. She nestled 
down in his arms, and looked np in his face. 

“ ‘ It is so sweet to be loved,' she said, softly. 
‘Ahl my chevalier! promise that you will ever 
remember Valerie thus when the fortunes of war 
carry you from her side/ 

“‘My beautiful guiding-star!’he said, pasaion- 
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ately, ‘if I only had more to offer you! I hare 
nothing but my love and my sword, my darling— 
both are Btainless! For your dear sake, 1 would 
have wealth to lay at your feet!' 

“ He was looking down into her face, Phil; but 
1 am certain he did not read Valerie’s thoughts 
as I did. A subtle change crept over her brow, 
but her voiee was sweet and loving as ever, 
when she answered him, 

‘ You will ‘ make me famous with your sword,’ 
like the gallant marquis of your Scottish story, 
mon cher .’ 

“ He answered with fond, noble words, but I 
grew faint as 1 watched them. Instinctive dis¬ 
trust of Valerie was creeping into my soul; and 
when she finally unfastened the little gold cross, 
and told him to keep it as a ‘souvenir,’ I 
thought of the tone and look with which Bhe 
had sought to make me ask for it only that very 
morning. Could it be possible that a creature 
so young, and apparently so guileless, could be 
so old in deceit? 

“ ‘Keep it always, and remember my love, 
my Chevalier Bayard,’ she said, fastening it in 
his sword-hilt with a bit of blue ribbon that she 
took off her dainty white throat. Gordon, like 
myself, was in full uniform, Mrs. Lorimer hav¬ 
ing alternately coazed*and scolded us into pro¬ 
mising to shine forth at the hop with what she 
was pleased to call ‘ grand military effect.* I 
saw him kiss her twice, thrice, there in the 
moonlight; and then Mrs. Lorimer came down 
the stair-case, and Valerie and Gordon followed 
her. I stayed there, Phil, and fought the weary, 
miserable battle out.” 

Hervey paused, drained a glass of champagne, 
and went on with a steadier voice. 

* Men’s hearts are in curious places. Even 
now, when I know Valerie to be 

‘The sort of woman women dread. 

Then fatally adore,* 

I cannot but remember how I loved her. It’s 
very possible to break and shatter the vase,/?<mr 
ionjotsra, but I agree with Tom Moore, that tho 
scent of the roses will linger there! To this 
day I’ve never heard what that gay party thought 
of my not showing at the hop. I stayed for a 
bitter two hours on that piazza, and felt, when 
it was all over, that I had grown old. Then I 
got on my feet, and wandered down to the office 
in search of man’s universal panacea and solace— 
a segar; and thCre, among my letters, I found 
a huge envelope marked ‘O. B.’ It proved to 
be from the -colonel; and, although oar leave 
was not out, he gave mO sundry good and suffi¬ 
cient reasons why*Oordon and I should be With 


| the regiment at that time, provided the doctors 
E thought it prudent. For myself, active service 
! was just what I should have asked for; but, as 
11 read over Standford’s letter, I dreaded to think 

I how heavily the summons would fall on Gordon. 

[ And I knew he was too much of a Lovelace not 
| to feel that he ‘loved honor more’ than even 
| Valerie L’Estrange’s beautiful face. 

[ “When Gordon came borne that night, I per- 
[ formed the ungracious task of handing him the 
| colonel’s letter. Poor boy! his handsome face 
[ grew pale, and his great eyes filled as he turned 
; away from me to hide his emotions. He told 
| me all his hopes and fears, all the story of his 
love for the beautiful Circe who had so fatally 
crossed our Irvhs. I didn’t like to think of it, 
i Phil. Great God! no rebel bullet sought his 
[ heart with as sure and deft an aim as that tiny 
[ white hand did within four short months. But 
[ I anticipate. 

j “ Their parting was sad and solitary enough. 

II think she did really feel it while bis hand 
\ clasped hers; but then, perhaps, she knew how 
j perilously lovely she looked in the role of Juliet! 
t She gave him that first picture under the sword 

before he left; it was one she had taken just ere 
she sailed. It hung in Gordon’s tent, and I 
only took possession of it after—yon know. • 
“Army life had lost its charm for Gordon by 
the time we got back to the regiment; and many 
[ a tough battle did I fight with myself before I 
could listen patiently to his lover’s raptures. 

[ The Lorimers had a sort Of inkling of the state 
| of affairs existing between Gordon and their 
[ niece; and although they were civil and polite 
enough-outwardly about the ‘understanding,’ 
as they called it, I knew there was tacit dis¬ 
approbation running in a strong undercurrent 
against it. We had active servioe enough in 
t the Shenandoah Valley, fbr little Phil Sheridan 
[ kept us awake, as you know he’s given to. 

| “Time went on briskly until early in De- 
[ camber, and then we heard that the Lorimer’s 
were in Washington, and that Valerie was reign¬ 
ing belle there, winning hearts by the score. 
Gordon began to talk impatiently of getting 
leave to run down and see her; and I, too, felt 
the ‘vague, merest and nameless longing* that 
had proved so sore a fever before. 

“One morning I haJ an intimation from the 
colondl that ‘Ours* was to be transferred for 
special 'duty before Petersburgh, and on my 
Way back to my quarters, stopped at Gordon’s 
to gite him the hews. I met his orderly just 
coming out ‘Major Hervey,* said the man, 
an excellent servant, and a good deal above hia 
situation mentally, ‘I was just going out to 
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find you. I am distressed about tlie captain; 
I’m afraid he’s had some awfol news from home. 
Ever since a letter came in, two hours ago, he 
has sat like a stone at the side of his bed, and 
once iii awhile he gives a groan that is like- 
no earthly sound I ever heard.’ My instinc¬ 
tive distrust of Valerie toiok tangible form as I 
heard Morris’ words, and as I hurried into Gor¬ 
don’s presence, I swore to myself that the arrow 
sped from that quiver. Phil, you would have 
been stricken with horror had you seen Gordon 
Grahame’s face as it met my gase. * For a mo¬ 
ment I thought that mind and reason both had 
gone. His face wore a corpse-like pallor; the 
eyes set on vacancy; and the delicate lips were 
bleeding and fieoked with foam, like a man 
seized with catalepsy. 1 shook his arm, spoke 
to him in vain. At last I drew his head down 
on my shoulders, and laid my hand on his curls 
softly. 

“ ‘Gordon, my dear, dear boy!’ I whispered. 

Some hidden chord was touched. He looked 
up in my face, a gleam of recognition in his 
eyes, his features worked convulsively, and he 
burst into sobs that I am confident saved him 
from idiooy.” 

Again Herrey broke down in his narrative. 
For myself, I own my eyes were full of tears. 

“I saw that letter, Phil,” he resumed, recover¬ 
ing himself Vfter a brief pause, “and a more 
diabolieal composition it was never my fortune 
to peruse; the mixture of truth and falsehood, 
love and indifference, were so deftly woven to¬ 
gether. There was half a page descriptive of 
her love for him* a neatly-drawn picture of his 
pining far her in the distant camp; then that 
her life Was ‘wearing away’ under suspense. 
They wanted her to marry; and it was unjust 
to let both linger out their youth waiting for 
the belU fortune that might never come. Ah! if 
she had only been an heiress. It would break 
her heart, but she must release him—would he 
do the same by her? Might she keep his letters 
and his picture? They were so dear to pauvre 
Valerie. Two lines- of melo-dramatis French 
farewell; another of pious commendation to le 
bon Dim --and she was 1 ton fourt votre ami$ deto - 
lee 9 Valerie L’Estrange.’ Do you wonder .that, 
as I looked at that brave boy’s beautifol head, 
bent down under the agony of knowing her 
falseness, that I cursed her with a bitterer oath 
than I ever would have believed! could bestow 
on a woman! Two days after the arrival of 
that letter, ‘Ours’ was off for duty before Peters- 
burgh. My heart ached terribly for Gordon— 
the boy was so utterly changed. All life, all 
hope, seemed to have gone out of him forever; 


and he tried to rally in a dull, hopeless fashion, 
that was even harder to witness than his apathy. 
( Why, even the men seemed to feel that some¬ 
thing had gone mortally wrong with him—you 
remember what a pet he was with all his com¬ 
pany? I have seen a good many men suffer 
terribly at women’s hands; but I never beheld 
anything that was an approach to the wreck 
that Valerie L’Estrange made. 

44 After we had been a fortnight in our new 
position, Gordon applied to the colonel for an 
appointment to go off on seoret service. It was 
hardly a raid, for he took a ipere handful of 
men; but it was an expedition, which, if suc¬ 
cessful, was of the highest importance, and one 
‘that I wpuld willingly have gona on myself. 
Nevertheless* it was desperately daring, for it 
would take him far within the enemy’s lines— 
and I felt almost as if I were seeing him go to 
his death when I bade Gordon good-by. I shall 
never forget the hot, feverish hand as he clasped 
mine, or the convulsive pressure with which the 
boy &trained me in his arms, and then actually 
kissed me! Rough soldier as I an, I am not 
ashamed to say that I left a few. hard-wrung 
tears on his cheek. 

“Of course/you heard the story abroad, Phil, 
how the brave, young officer went to bis doom. 
Not a man of his company ever returned to tell 
us how they fell! The rebel papers flamed with 
denunciations of another ‘barbarous invasion’ 
near Richmond, and dealt in mysterious hints 
that were agonizing to Gordon’s friends. It 
was a horrible blow,to me; and I, as his dearest 
friend, had the work qf packing up all bis effects 
and sending them to his heart-broken mother. 
But the strangest part; of all is yet to come. In 
the closing campaign of the war, you know, gal¬ 
lant Phil Sheridan came to take part, and ‘Ours’ 
had a wild brush under our pet commander. 
During the battle, the colonel sent me with 
orders to a New York regiment far on our left. 
I took rather a circuit to got there, and, on my 
way stumbled on a dilapidated but in the heart 
of a pine-wood. In front of the shanty stood 
an antiquated negro, and I hailed him, asking 
the shortest cut. He stood still and stared at 
me for foil a minute, and finally came close to 
me. ‘Am you one of Massa Lincum’s men?’ 
asked he, evidently much afraid to venture the 
question. In truth, my uniform was rather du¬ 
bious, I having rolled myself up in a Afaekin- 
tosk, and being covered with mud. 

“‘Yes,’ said I, impatiently;.‘hare you heard 
any firing off in that direction?’ 

. “ ‘No, massa, not since early dis morning. 
Rut I’se got somefin’ for yon-nsomefin’ I said 
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I’d give to de fust Lincum so’ger. Nobody’s 
come ’long hyar since.' 

“My heart leaped up fin my throat, I thought, 
instantly of Gordon Grahame. Was I going to 
solve that dreadfal mystery at last? 

“ 4 For God’s sake, old man!’ shouted I, shak¬ 
ing him by the shoulder, * speak out. Are you 
talking of a friend of mine, a federal officer?’ 

44 ‘Dunno noffin’ ’bout friend, massa,' said he, 
Wouldn’t do noffin’ fur him, neither. A lot of 
rebs dragged a prisoner hyar one night last 
winter a’most dead, all cut up and hacked like. 
I'd been willin' to die far him, massa, he had 
such soft, kinder blue eyes, like a girl, and little 
white hands. The so’gers cussed him awful— 
but I did what I Could far him, massa. And 
when they was cookin' supper, and drinking 
like mad, he asked mo to try and bury his 
sword fur him. He said he’d threw it away in 
a lot o’ bushes 'bout half a mile off; and then 
he said dat I mus’ wait till de fust Lincum so'ger 
came 'long, and ask 'em to take it Norf. But 
one thing I'se clear forgot—I dfisremember him 
name, massa, tho' he tellcd me over twice. Fee 
so scared; it’s two names somefin’ 'like, Ib'lieve 
—can’t swar, though.' 

44 ‘Gotdon Grahame!' I gasped. 

44 4 Dat’s him, massa,' said the old man,eagerly, 
‘dat’s de name. Let's git de spade, and I’ll give 
you de sword in five minutes.' 

“The order had to wait, Phil, even if they’d 
court-martialed me for it And from that loqua¬ 
cious old negro I got all that was left to me of 
Gordon Grahame. It Was the dear old sword, 
with Valerie's cross, and the faded blue ribbon 
still hanging in the hilt The honest old fellow 
had not disturbed it. I gave him what money 
I had with me, and I sent him more after hosti¬ 
lities were over; and I questioned him closely 
of Gordon’s fate, but could learn nothing. He 
said they dragged the poor boy of£ at early 
dawn, and that is all we shall ever hear. The 
sword was in its sheath, and as I rode off I 
drew it out It wais all stained and clotted with 
blood, but wound round it, with the point cut¬ 
ting half through it, Was a bit of paper with 
Valerie’s address In fall on it. I’ll show you 
a copy of it in a moment, Phfil, I’ve got it 
safely. 

44 1 reached the regiment' I was looking for 
half an hour too late; but as good luck, or, 
rather kind Providence had fit, no harm was 
done by my tardiness; end When I told the 
colonel my story, he raid I’d better say nothing, 
and he never wonld blame me. 

44 Those battles were the last of the war; and 
after Lee’s surrender* I went on t# the Depart¬ 


ment at Washington with some of our trophies— 
colors and arms. I was particularly anxious to 
go, as I had a letter from Amy Fisher contain¬ 
ing Valerie L’Estrange’s wedding-cards. Poor 
little Amy! She always had a penchant for 
Gordon; and there was such a vein of sadness 
running through her letter that I fear it was 
even a tenderer feeling. I got to Washington 
the very night of-Valerie'S wedding. It was 
to be a magnificent affair, and a brilliant recep¬ 
tion, afterward, at the Lorimers. You know 
they have a house in Washington. At Willard’s 
I ran against Charley Fisher, and he invited 
me to go to the wedding with him. Accordingly, 
we went. The whole ceremony is like a dream 
to me. In all her glorious loveliness I saw her 
once more; bnt between her face and the 
withered fantasie, Marquis De Frontignac, I 
seemed to see Gordon’s sad, beantifal eyes. 

44 After the ceremony, I went up with a tide of 
others to greet Madame la MarqusBe, and as I 
made lowly obeisance before her, I saw her start 
and shiver. 

44 4 This is an unexpected pleasure, monsieur,’ 
she said, hurriedly, giving me her hand. I 
drew mine back. Charley was talking to the 
marquis, and I had time fot what I wished to 
say. 

44 4 1 do not offer yon my congratulations, ma- 
i dame,' I said, 4 for, from me, I thSik you would 
feel them but mockery. Neither have I come 
to witness your triumph empty handed. Far 
away, near a Southern battle-field, among the 
dead and dying, I found a message for yon, 
preserved by the fidelity of a poor old negro. I 
have pushed rapidly from headquarters to pre¬ 
sent it to you to-night, madame. If it siokens 
you to look at, remember that the stains are 
gallant blood—mayhap from a heart that loved 
you, ‘not wisely, but too well!'' 

“Her fingers closed convulsively over the 
paper; she shook violently from head to foot. 
At last I had forced that cruel heart to feel 
remorse, and in her deadly pallor and trembling 
lips I saw that Gordon was avenged—the arrow 
had spent home. I bowed, and passed on with 
the rest of the gay throng, and left the room in 
less than half an hour." 

Hervey rose from bis chair and went over to 
his desk, from whieh he took a small papen. 

44 That second picture of Valerie was given 
me by Amy Fisher," said he, coming back to 
the table. “I hang both sword and pictures 
there, Phil, as a sort of memento mori. They are 
symbols of a love I never shall know again—of 
a friendship that I shall oany lovingly down to 
my grave. 
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“And this was the letter that Valerie, Mar¬ 
quise De Frontignac, read on her bridal eye: 

“‘My darling lost love,* H ran, ‘it is Hot 
given me to reproach you. But, from my 
grave, I ask you not to kill the happiness or 
hearts of other men as you have killed mine. 
If I have anything to forgive, it is forgiven. 


Valerie, no other will ever love you as I have 
done. Gordon Grahams/ ” 

Hervey and I have never spoken of his story 
from that day to this; but we know that in our 
hearts his memory is sacred. I tell you the inci¬ 
dents as they were told to me—for “such as 
these have lived and died!’ 1 


A DREAM IN EGYPT. 

BY C. J. U>. 


“Bury me not, I pray thee. In Egypt .”—Genesis 47, 29. 


A|y poke h feint, my strength is naught, 

Come sit beside my bed; 

Oh, darling! take my hand in thine, 

And hold my weary head. 

If death comes on me here, my love, 

I pray, as prayed of old, 

The patriarch, who hither strayed. 

And kept his wandering fold; 

Bury me not within this land! 

My very heart stands still 
To think that Death may call me he r e- 
That such may be God's wilL 

I, often as a Child, INre read 
The story o’er and o’er, 

But nerer did its pathos touch 
My very soul before. 

Cairo, January, 1800. 


I know that Egypt's skies are blue, 
Her palm-groves fefe to see; 

But over ail the shadows fell 
Of many a century. 

Bury me not, I pray thee, here, 
Amidst the yellow sand; 

But bear me, darling, o’er the sea, 
Unto my fethev’s land; 

And than, amidbt my own dear kin. 
E’en dearer than before— 

l,'ll sleep a happier sleep, my lore. 
Than on this gloomy »hore. 


The fever broke, the dream was o’er, 
The fear of Death had flown; 

But Israel’s pmytt was ne'er forgot 
As read within that lone. 


- 1 _ 

A REVERIE. 

BY LYDIA D. THOMSON. 


Ton deepening twilight steals across the plain; 

Departing day goes by with mute adieu, 

Ills sombre veil half-thrown o’er earth again; 

And evening clouds, tinged with a matchless hue, 

. Are sailing down the for-off ether blue. 

’Tis fitting time to soar on thought’s glad wings 
Unto that land whence days on days have fled; 

And feithful to her trust, sweet memory brings 
Her light, nor can the 44 dead past bury its dead,” 
While her bright halo ’round oar path is shed. 

Now guided by her near yet unseen hand. 

Back to the shadowy past my footsteps stray; 

Once more I roam through childhood’s ha p p y lapd; 
Once more, with dear companions, bright and gay, 
A child am I, amid the flowers at play. 

I wander through the olden homestead halls. 

That Time’s relentless tooth has sadly worn; 

And Memory’s voice anon to me recalls 
Each look and word of loved ones, long since gone. 
Who journeyed here with me in life’s bright morn. 
The rippling stream, along whose side I’ve pressed, 
Appears less wide as onward It has flown; 

And huge, Ugh rocks I’ve clambered up to rest, 


And proudly sat,.a queen upon my throne, 

Are now with clinging vines and moss o’er grown; 

And hills, which then were mountains towering high. 
Are now but tiny mounds that hide the glade; 

The trees that erst seemed holding up the sky. 

As *neath their branches wide for hours I played, 

Have shrunk betimes, and lessened their broad shade. 

The beaten path, thdt wended through the del! 

Where my young feet were ever wont to rove, 

Has bid the wood feud bqwem along farewell. 

Hidden beneath the deep and tangled cove. 

The rankling grass and creeping briars have wove. 

I wait to greet the youthful forms once more. 

Who life’s bright morning hours with me did thread". 
Borne linger yet upon this transient shore, 

P arc ha nos in distant dimes their feet may trend; 
Others have changed, Ok slumber with tfee dead. 

But the stern present on my pathway creeps. 

And hides that land o’er which I fondly ranged, 

All hallowed with the pictures memory keeps; 

Yet all the past seems from my heart estranged, 

And 44 it is well,” I, too, am sadly changed! 
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BT CLARA 

“It i§ no use, papa—none in the world! I 
can't help it if you do call me disobedient;” and 
Edith Ainsworth’s pretty red mouth took on a 
decided pout, and she tossed her brown curls 
with an air of determination very becoming in 
the spoiled child of an indulgent father. 

“Edith, my dear, do not be unlady-like,” said 
aunt Lucy Allen, Mr. Ainsworth’s fashionable 
sister. 

“Excuse me, auntie. * But it vexes me so to 
be disposed of like a piece of merchandise; as 
if I hadn’t any mind of my own. And I was 
nineteen last Sabbath!” 

“Edith,” said her father, “Harry Melville is 
all that any woman could ask for in a lover— 
young, handsome, wealthy, and traveled; and 
his habits are good, too. I have taken particular 
pains to ascertain about him, and am entirely 
satisfied with the accounts I receive. Osmond, 
who was his traveling companion in Europe, 
says he is the best-hearted fellow he ever met 
with.” 

“Oh! I dare say he is perfect! I wonder 
Barnum isn’t after him!” 

“Now, Edith, my love,” said Mrs. Allen, 
“don’t be disrespectful. I have seen Mr. Mel¬ 
ville, and am pleased with him. He has fine 
eyes, and a very becoming mustache.” 

“I hate men with fine eyes and mustaches!” 
said Edith, spitefully. 

“Edith, hear me a moment,” said Mr. Ains¬ 
worth, drawing her down on his knee, “John 
Melville, Harry’s father, was my best friend; 
and his last dying wish was, that you and Harry 
might marry at a suitable age—his last dying 
wish, Edith.” 

“Papa, dear, don’t talk that way. It is im¬ 
possible for me to love this Mr. Harry Melville; 
and I will not marry a man I do not lore. I 
know I have never seen him, but I have got 
such a prejudice against him that I never could 
overcome it if he should prove to be the Apollo 
Belvidere come to life. So, please don’t urge 
your little Edie, and say that I shall not be kept 
at home to meet this dreadfully perfect gentle¬ 
man, hut shall go out fa Hadly and pay nurse 
Downing a visit.” 

Then she kissed him, and smoothed back his 
slightly silvered brown locks, and the day was 
484 


AUGUSTA. 

won. Edith Ainsworth was to have her own 
way this time as well as usual. 

A week later, she was put down by the stage¬ 
coach at the door of nurse Downing’s pretty 
cottage. 

A very charming place it was; and Edith put 
back her coquettish little black veil, with the 
white border, and looked around her in de¬ 
lighted surprise. The house was small, with a 
wide veranda, over which climbed a luxuriant 
grape-vine. By the door-step bloomed a white 
rose, and under its shadow a gray kitten was 
playing peep-o’ with its mother; and a cunning¬ 
looking old speckled hen, with a whole host of 
^yellow chickens, was sunning herself close by. 

Far to the north stretched a line of the hills, 
misty with the distance; a broad meadow lay 
back of the house, reaching down to the white 
thread of a river that looked like silver in the 
bright Bunshine. 

Edith felt that she could be very happy here, 
away from that odious Harry Melville, whom 
she would not marry for all the world. 

She met with a warm reception from nurse 
Downing, and the two went out and sat on the 
vferanda, and watched the hay-makers in the 
meadow as they raked up the swaths of richly- 
scented clover. 

By-and-by it was supper-time, and nurse 
Downing went into the kitchen to set the table 
for the laborers; and Edith sat on the veranda, 
and saw the men come up to the pump and wash 
their faces. They were rough, sun-burned fel¬ 
lows, all but one—and he was sun-burned 
enough; but still he was different from the 
others—tall and well built, with curling chest¬ 
nut hair, brown eyes, and a blonde beard. 

She asked nurse Downing who he was. 

“Oh! Mr. Downing hired him yesterday. His 
name is Jenkins, I believe.” 

“Jenkins? Oh, horrid!” cried Edith. 

“YeS; I knew a man by that name who was 
hanged once,” said nurse Downing, solemnly. 

After that Edith and Mr. Jenkins met fre¬ 
quently. ‘•She had a wonderful faculty for getting 
into difficulty, and he had quite as wonderfhl a 
faculty for appearing just at the right time to 
rescue her. 

Once a cow chased her, and once the turkey- 
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gobbler would not let her pass because she wore j 
a red scarf; and then again she got her dress j 
oaught in the brush on the pasture-fence. 

But Mr. Jenkins never presumed; and when 
Edith thanked him for his favors, he had a way 
of whistling snatches of tunes, which was any¬ 
thing but polite or agreeable. 

Edith wore her prettiest dresses, and put rose- 
buds in her hair every day; but Mr. Jenkins 
went on with his work as if there were no such 
things as pink muslin dresses and rose-buds in 
the world. 

So she took to cultivating him. She carried 
his luncheon into the field, and put flowers in a 
little white vase in his room, and read him the 
city gossip contained in her letter^from Mattie 
Torrey, her dearest friend. 

But by-and-by, when one of her city admirers, 
Mr. Fits Ludlow, came out to visit her, she 
ignored Mr. Jenkins, and went off riding with 
Ludlow. On their return, they came through 
the meadow where Mr. Jenkins was at work. 
A gate obstructed their progress. 

“Here, you fellah!” sung out Mr. Ludlow, 
“come and open this gate, quick!” 

Mr. Jenkins took no notice, but went on with 
the tune he was whistling. 

“Mr. Jenkins, the gentleman asked you to 
open the gate,” said Edith, a little haughtily. 

“Oh! did he?” returned Jenkins, with pro¬ 
voking coolness. “I was not aware that any 
gentleman had addressed me.” 

“The insolent puppy!” exolaimcd Ludlow; 
“but I will not bandy words with him in the 
presence of a lady!” and he dismounted and 
opened the gate himself, while Jenkins went on 
with his whistling. 

After that, Edith was cool as an icicle, and 
Mr. Jenkins did not make any attempt to thaw 
her into sociability. He brought all the wild 
blossoms he found to nurse Downing instead of 
Edith; and coaxed the kitten so much that the 
little ungrateful quadruped never would go to 
Edith when Jenkins was within calk 

One day he came up from the river with a 
splendid cluster of cardinal flowers in his hand. 
Only a day or two before Edith had been wish¬ 
ing for some, and now she felt sure these were 
for her. She ran down the path to meet him. 

“Brilliant, aren’t they?” said the imper¬ 
turbable Jenkins, holding them off and gazing 
at them admiringly. “I promised Mary Devon 
yesterday that I’d get her some. They are so 
becoming to persons with black hair, you know.” 

Edith ground her white teeth together; but 
her voice was very sweet as she said, 

“Yes, to be sure. Contrasts are very elegant” 


Then she called the dog, and went singing into 
the garden, and Jenkins sauntered off down the 
road in the direction of Mary Devon’s cottage. 

That afternoon Fitz Ludlow appeared, and 
the horses were brought out for a ride. Jenkins 
took Fairy, Edith’s pony, by the bit and turned 
her head around so that he could look into her 
face. Edith was just gathering up her skirts to 
mount. 

“You had better not ride her, Miss Ains¬ 
worth,” said he; “she m naturally vicious, and 
to-day she is in a very bad humor. Look at her 
eyes!” 

“ Thank you for your kindness, Mr. Jenkins,” 
Edith said, haughtily; “/ am not afraid of a 
horse. Come, Mr. Ludlow, let us be off.” 

Jenkins released the bit, shouldered his rake, 
and went off toward the rye-field, whistling, 
“Auld Robin Gray.” 

Edith was cross, and answered all Mr. Lud¬ 
low’s attempts at .conversation tartly. She fplt 
■m if she did not wish to be spoken to. She 
whipped Fairy, and got the beast into a nearly 
unmanageable condition. When they turned to 
go back home, Edith insisted on going the Pond 
road. It was a shorter cut, but considered some¬ 
what dangerous on account of the steep hills, 
and the half mile of eliffs overhanging the 
water, and across which the road ran. 

Of course, she had her way, , and they dashed 
along, Fairy at the top of her speed, and Lnd- 
low keeping up as well as he could. Just be¬ 
fore they reached the most perilous descent on 
the road, a huge bird swooped down from 
the trees which bordered the path directly in 
front of Edith’s horse. The animal started and 
plunged forward. Edith was a good horse¬ 
woman, and did not lose her presence of mind, 
but she realized her danger. Her slight strength 
was a small cheek to that headlong speed; and 
half way down the hill the road curved sharply 
amid a group of jagged rocks, and she had 
little hope that she could save herself. She 
never thought of asking Fits Ludlow for help 
but she uttered an inward cry to heaven for 
preservation., 

Apd simultaneously Jenkins sprang out of the 
copse wood just ahead of her, and seizing Fairy 
by the bridle, was borne along for a few yards 
before he brought the beast to a dead halt. 

“ I came across thie way to go home,” he said, 
quietly; “and thinking you were riding a little 
too fast for safety, I took the liberty of stepping 
you.” 

“Oh! I thank you-*-” she began, her face 

glowing with feeling, bat Jenkins cut her short 
in that hateful way of his. 
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“Oh! it’s of no consequence at all, thank you— 
not the slightest;*' and gathering up his rake, 
and his striped frock, he climbed the fence and 
was lost to view. 

Edith decided (hut he was a brute, and made 
a resolve never to speak to him again. And so 
when it occurred that Mr. Jenkins ventured any 
remark to her, she was talking to the kitten, 
or the chickens, and did not hear him. 

In September there was a great storm—the 
equinoctial; nurse Bowining said Such a storm 
had not been known fbr years. It rained and 
rained, and all the brooks swelled to rivers, and 
the river itself become a wild torrent, spreading 
ruin and desolation all over the lowlands. 

Edith was beside herself to go down to the 
old mill, which stood on the same side of the 
river as the house. She wanted to see the water 
boil over the great rocks on the other shore; 
but Mr. Downing refused to permit her, and 
Jenkins looked up from his plate, at breakfast, 
when she urged her plea, and remarked, 

“It is dangerous to attempt such a thing, 
Miss Ainsworth. Herm brook is quite a river 
now, and you know that must first be crossed 
to get to the mill, and there is only a single 
pieoa of timber across it It would require a 
steady head to walk that now, Dm thinking." 

Edith made no reply, but Jenkins' remarks 
decided her. She would go now, at any cost. 
She was a willful little thing, you see, and fond 
of her own way. So, before the family had 
finished breakfast, she threw a shawl over her 
head, and flew down the path to Herm brook. 
The meadowB were very wet, and Edith’s dainty 
gaiters, now soaked through, but she would not 
be deterred by a pair of wet feet—not she. 

The brook was a roaring flood, and the frail 
“string-piece" trembled with every dash of 
the water. But Edith had a steady head; and 
with a light step she crossed it, clambered up 
the rough bank, and reached the mill. 

The scene was wild and fearftil enough to 
merit the breathless admiration which pervaded 
the spirit of Edith Ainsworth. She clasped her 
hands and gazed silently out at the mad host 
of waters, which tumbled against the old mill, 
making it quiver and tremble in every ancient 
timber, and then went breaking into yellow 
swirls of foam over the sharp rocks below. 

Suddenly she fait a severe shock, and turning 
quickly from the window* where she had been 
standing, she saw that the east wall of the mill 
had been torn away and was being borne rapidly 
down the stream. And, even as she gazed, she 
became conscious that the whole mill was being 
swept from its foundations. She started for¬ 


ward to make her escape, but it was too late. 
Already the structure was moving down stream, 
for she saw that the great hemlock-tree which 
had stood close by the west door of the mill, was 
yards away! 

And as she looked back, she feaw just in the 
wake of the mill, half-hidden in the clouds of 
fbam and spray, a human free! The tossing 
brown hair—the white forehead—she could not 
be mistaken! She understood it at once. Jen¬ 
kins had followed her to the mill, had reached 
the platform just as it was swept away, and now 
he was at the mercy of the foaming flood. 

She ran back to the extreme edge of her con¬ 
fined limits and flung out her silken scarf across 
the water. * 

She shouted to him so hoarsely that she hardly 
knew her own voice, 

“Catch hold of the scarf! Quick! I can save 
you!" She threw her arm around a post of 
the mill to secure herself, and wound the end of 
the scarf which she still held firmly around her 
wrist. 

“ Do not hesitate a moment! Delay may be 
fatal!" she called to him. 

He lifted his head proudly, his cheeks flush¬ 
ing, his eyes shining. 

“Edith," he said, “I can accept aid from you 
on only one condition. If you do not consent 
to that, then I tell you solemnly I will drown 
befbre you shall help me." 

“And that? tell me quickly!" 

He did not speak very loud, but above all the 
roar and crash of the water she heard him. 

“Promise to love me and you shall save my 
lift!" 

She flashed rosy red, drew back for an in¬ 
stant, and then bent toward him. 
t “I promise," she said; and, catching the 
| scarf, he let her draw him to a place of safety. 

| He stepped upon the plank, and* took her 
hands in his, looking down at her with those 
f strangely luminous eyes, and the rare smile 

I which made his face so be&utiftil. Only a 
moment thus, and he drew her into his arms 
and prisoned her lips with kisses. 

“My love! my darling! Mine forever! Are 
you not?" 

“Yes, dear-" 

“Jenkins, Edith. Say ‘yes, dear Jenkins.*" 
“Yes, dear Jenkins," she daid, obediently. 
And the old mill sailed down the stream until it 
reached the “Birch Bend," and there it lodged 
against the hollow in the east bank. Jenkins put 
out a plank, and, after some difficulty, succeeded 
in getting ashore with his companion. 

He got a farmer, who lived near where they 
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landed, to take himself and Edith home, where 
they were received as though they had been 
dead. Nurse Downing had firmly believed they 
had both perished in that dreadful mill. 

Mr. Jenkins quietly announced his engage¬ 
ment to Edith, at the supper-table; and the next 
day he went to the city and brought up Mr. 
Ainsworth and aunt Allen. 

And singularly enough, Edith thought, neither 
of these friends of hers made the slightest ob¬ 
jection to having the wedding take place at the 
end of a fortnight, aa Jenkins insisted. 

The night before the bridal, Jenkins took Edith 
to the little grape-arbor at the foot of the garden. 

“Edith, my darling,” he said, “are you sure, 
really sure, that yon love me?” 


“Yes, I am sure.” 

“ Then, if you love me, you will forgive me a 
little deception. Dear, I am pot Mr. Jenkins; 
I am Harry Melville, whom you resolved to hate 
bo much l No, I won’t let you go. 1 came out 
here on purpose to win you in spite of yourself. 
And your father and aunt Allen were both in 
the plot. I believe I loved you before I ever 
saw you, and I would not lose you for a mere 
prejudice of yours. Forgive me, and call me 
dear Harry.” 

“You are a wretch 1” she said, saucily; “and 
I would never forgive you in the world if it were 
not for one consideration—I shall not have to be 
called by the odious name of Jenkins! That is 
the only consolation.” 


CIIILD AND MAN. 

BT IBIS E. KEXFORD. 


Bomkt, when he was a child. 

At hie play about my knee, 

If I looked at him and smiled. 

Often come and said to me: 

“ When I get to be a man, 

I will lore no one but you ;** 

And I answered, “ If you can, 

Make your promise good and true.’ 

Years went by, and Robert grow 
Nobly up to man's estate; 

And I waited, for I know 
That he could but yield to fate. 

Yet he often said to me, 

As he kissed me on my lips, 

“ I have said, and you shall soe 
That no love shall yours eclipse.' 1 

But there came a time when he 
Lingered often from my side; 

Bat I thought of Fate's decree, 

And for love, I could not chide. 


Much I missed his handsome face, 
But I knew he loved me still; 

Young hearts have an empty place 
That another heart must fill. 

Came he one day to my Bide, 

And he kissed me on my brow; 

“ Mother, I have now a bride— 

Can you love another now?* 1 

And his handsome face grew bright 
With a shy, glad look of pride, 

. When I said, “ My heart has quite 
Room enough to hold your bride.'* 

Ah! I knew! tho heart of youth 
Yearns for more than mother-love; 

Can we put aside the truth 
That is whispered from above? 

Man must seek himself a mate— 
Some young heart to fill his own; 

And his is a lonely fate. 

Who must live his life alone. 


MY FRIEND. 

BY JULIA A. BARBU. 


Tgx South winds blow—the sweet Southwest; 

The Spring-time draweth near; 

The time of singing-birds is come; 

The earliest flowers ere here. 

Tho first pale flowers of early Spring, 

Bre the snow lias left the sod. 

That lift their white wings, plumed for flight, 
Like messengers from God. 

And still thou art away, dear Friend, 

"Where bright magnolia's bloom; 

Where myrtle and where cypress grow, 

And the orange sheds perfump. 


But them I know, with high ifatent, 

With earnest heart and true, 

Thou wilt seek the highest to be sought— 
Thou wilt keep the best in view. 

The South-wind is my messenger; 

•The tidings that he brings 
Am good and true, a prophesy 
Of high and holy things. 

I dream for thee a future bright. 

With promise ever new; 

With thee, dear Friend, fulfillment rests, 
Say, shall my dream come true? 
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“CaVt go any further!’* 

The person who made this announcement 
burst open the car-door, thereby letting in a 
stinging blast of cold air, and uttered the words 
in a tone of brisk importance, as though he were 
not at all aware of being particularly disagree¬ 
able. He was a fellow-passenger—one of the 
restless, inquiring kind, who are always the 
first to know of anything that happens. 

“What do you mean, sir?’* glared a ferocious, 
middle-aged personage, who had stocks, and 
bills of exchange, yearly and half-yearly divi¬ 
dends, written all over his face. 

“Precisely what I say, my friend—the words 
are plain enough.” 

And the cheerful young man sat down beside 
the scowling individual, as though he had been 
invited in the blankest terms to do so, and began 
explaining to him all the whys and wherefores 
of the case. 

I merely looked out of the window, and see¬ 
ing the snow piled around us in every direction, 
and still coming down like interminable feather¬ 
beds emptied from above, I required no farther 
explanation, and accepted the inevitable. 

Not so he of the stocks. 

“Somebody shall pay for this,” said he, get¬ 
ting quite purple in the face. “Where’s that 
scoundrel of a conductor?” 

“I left the miserable scamp in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of a cup of hot coffee,” was the reply. 
“He didn’t seem to feel the slightest remorse 
for having let this snow-storm loose upon us— 
I’m afraid he’s hardened.” 

These words, and the kaleidoscopic counte¬ 
nance of the choleric stock-broker, brought forth 
a roar of laughter, that put to flight the sighs 
and despondency with which the unwelcome 
news had been generally received. 

“Let us make up our minds to have a good 
time,” continued the gentleman, who seemed to 
be the speaker of the occasion, “and consider 
how much worse off we might be. Here we are 
right alongside of a tolerably good hotel, where 
we can, at least, get enough to eat and drink; 
no danger from wild animals; a good-looking 
crew, take us as a whole, and a fine opportunity 
to get better acquainted.” 

He was very “good-looking,” undoubtedly; 

but I could not say as much for two neighbors 
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— / 
of mine, who had been trying to get Wter 
acquainted ever since the evening before. I 
was something of a physiognomist, and their 
countenances were unmistakably bad. 

My companion looked resigned, but not cheer¬ 
ful; and as I glanced at her languid features, I 
felt grateful for the warm blood that coursed 
quickly through my veins, and the natural 
spring and elasticity of youth, united with a 
thorough determination to make the best of 
E everything. 

I had begun the journey alone, in the dusk 
of a December day, with the snow coming down 
lazily, as though not quite sure whether it were 
worth while to come or not. It was my first 
experience of the “wide, wide world” on my 
j own responsibility; but there had seemed to be 
[ no help for it in this case. They were anxiously 

I * expecting me at home, in a far western city, in 
time for the Christmas festivities. I had been 
gone a long time visiting my cousins in New 
York; and Ada and Ned, who knew about as 
much of traveling as the Babes in the Wood, 
had put me on board of the cars. Ned dodged 
in and out in an important manner; and finally, 
presented me with my sleeping-ticket just as 
they departed. I thought no more about it; 

I but sat vis-a-vis to the empty seat in front, with 
a feeling of proprietorship in the little square 
that did not make a very extensive sleeping- 
room. 

It looked dreary out-of-doors, and I was alone 
on a journey several hundred miles; but I would 
not be discouraged, and I hummed softly to my¬ 
self, as boys whistle in going into a dark cellar, 
until my hummings were abruptly stopped by 
, the approach of two vicious-looking young men, 

I who coolly established themselves on the vacant 
seat in my square! 

I was not afraid, but indignant—they were 
disagreeably close; and one of them, after star¬ 
ing me out of countenance, said, with a sort of 
leer, “Rather a dull night, Miss.” 

I made no reply; and presently the other one, 
opening a paper of candy, pushed it forward 
> for my acceptance in a way that could not be 
ignored. 

I declined the refreshment, perhaps, not over 
j graciously; and the first one whispered, *\Good- 
> looking, but proud as Luoifor!” 
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My «ars were tingling indignantly, when the 
man who had charge of the sleeping-quarters 
approached; and, presenting my ticket, I said 
confidently, 

“Will you be kind enough to,have this pkee 
prepared for me immediately ? I wish to retire.” 

“What place?” was the answer. “Up, or 
down?” 

“All of it,” said I, emphatically. 

The two men looked amused. 

“ But your ticket is only for one berth,” pur¬ 
sued the man in authority, as he tugged reflec¬ 
tively at two or three wisps of hair; and re’elly, 
Miss, I don’t see how we* can very well do better 
by you—so many engaged quarters by telegraph 
to-day.” 

“Ours were engaged by telegraph,” said one 
of the young men 

“Just so,” replied my friend with the lantern, 
as he saw my look of annoyance. “ Yours are 
all right at the other end—I’ll show you there 
in a jiffy.” 

They were evidently unwilling to go; but 
their guide was firm, and marched them off, to 
my great relief. The idea of any one’s daring 
to claim part of that very contracted residence— 
and two vulgar men at that! 

“Now, look here,” said the berth-man, in a 
very friendly way, “the best I can do for you, 
Miss, is this—you just sit where you are, and 
maybe a lone lady, or something like that, will 
happen along, and then you two can take this 
lower berth, that’s a double one; otherwise, any¬ 
body with a ticket might olaim half of it” 

I shuddered at the thought; and strained my 
eyes to watch for the approach of the “lone 
lady” who was to rescue me from this unplea¬ 
sant dilemma. 

“Here she is!” said my friend, triumphantly, 
as he looked' rather like a police-officer, with a 
delicate, faded-out lady, of no particular age, in 
charge. 

I felt ready to welcome her with open arms. 

“Now, you two are fixed,” said the man, nod¬ 
ding benevolently, as he disappeared amid a 
pile of bed-olothes. 

“I was to have had an entire section to my¬ 
self,” said the lady, languidly, “but there was 
some mistake about it.” 

“So was I,” I responded; “I am so glad that 
you came here!” 

I gave her a moving recital of my fears and 
perplexities, and she smiled and brightened 
up a little. Our couch was soon ready for us, 
and we prepared to tarn into our lead-colored 
blankets, and pillows that were evidently inno¬ 
cent of feathers. 


Then we waxed confidential; and my com¬ 
panion informed me that she was a school¬ 
teacher, going among her friends for a little 
necessary rest, and her name was Smith—she 
gave it a little flavor by adding, “Olivia Smith.” 
She was soon in possession of all the facts con¬ 
cerning myself that I supposed she would care 
to know; and, after awhile, we turned over, by 
mutual consent, with the full expectation of 
getting to sleep some time between that and 
morning. 

Miss Smith was a very trying bedfelloV to 
one of my restless temperament. Her “turning 
over” was evidently for the night; for there she 
lay, like a figure in marble, and did not seem 
| to breathe. I wanted to turn back again dread¬ 
fully—but did not like to disturb her quiet 
Why couldn’t she move just to oblige me? If 
some one would only stick a pin in her, I 
thought, and make her move! 

Various queer-looking creatures, all legs and 
arms, were climbing up and down at intervals 
through the night; and at least two of them 
were lodged over our heads. At one time, 
while lying awake, and feeling the want of 
something more elevating under my head, the 
brilliant idea of pulling down the pillow from 
the berth just above us entered my mind. I 
was quite sure that I had seen the occupant 
drop himself down below within the last half- 
hour; and there was a space between the berth 
and the side of the car, through which the end 
of the pillow-case hung invitingly down. Being 
: very drowsy, however, I fell into what is popu¬ 
larly known as “a cat-nap” before putting my 
idea into execution. 

When I awoke, I heard unmistakable sounds 
of occupancy from the berth above. I trembled 
(with laughter) to think what would have been 
my position had I made an attack upon that 
pillow! Suppose that the injured man had held 
on stoutly to his property? I believe I shook 
the couoh with the violence of my emotions; for 
Miss Smith heaved a gentle sigh, and I tried to 
; compose myself to sleep. 

Nothing more of note occurred until the morn¬ 
ing of the next day, when these startling words, 
“Can’t yorf go any ftirther?” fell upon our ears. 

The cars had stopped “twenty minutes fer 
breakfast,” according to announcement; but 
there seemed a fair prospect that dinner and 
tea would also be added—possibly two or three 
of eaeh. I looked about me, and took a mental 
: inventory of my fellow-passengers. The car 
* was not very full, and the occupants were very 
| like the people whom one meets everywhere. 

1 There were two or three exceptions, hovwver; 
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one of them was a Tory bright, manly-looking 
boy, about twelve years old, who had gazed at 
me quite pertinaciously since his entranoe, an 
hour or two since, and who, in a bashful, 
boyish way, had offered me water and apples. 
I was rather used to being fallen in love with 
by small boys, and I was quite partial to the 
species—I had found them useful in many a 
dilemma, and I never failed to cultivate them. 

The youth in question waa evidently alone; 
and as he looked wistfully toward us, I beck¬ 
oned him over to the seat in front. He came 
with great alacrity, and smiled so sweetly upon 
me that I did not regret the invitation. He 
looked like a boy who would love his mother 
with tender reverence, and always honor all 
women for her sake. 

Miss Smith was a little surprised at first; but 
she smiled graciously upon him, and asked him 
a number of questions. His name was Frank 
Edwards; he lived in Chicago; had been away 
at school, and was going home for the holidays; 
his mother expected to see him that afternoon. 
He was afraid, he said, that she would be wor¬ 
ried about him. 1 told him that we could tele¬ 
graph, if there was no prospect of getting on by 
afternoon, and this seemed to comfort him. 

He entertained us with a long string of boy- 
talk ; and when I sympathized with his pleasures 
and troubles, with pets and companions, he in¬ 
formed me that “I was a bully, gay girl, and 
he’d like to live with me always!” This was 
spoken rather loud, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, and oxcited much amusement among 
the hearers. 

A few seats in front of uq, on the other side 
of the car, sat a pretty, simple-looking girl, who 
seamed scarcely more than a child. She could 
not have been over sixteen; her small, red lips 
were pouted, like a ripe cherry; her great, blue 
eyes had an innocent, surprised look; and a 
mass of* tangled brown curls were twisted up in 
a net. A queer little turban, with a partridge¬ 
wing sticking up straight in front, fully ex-* 
posed her very pretty face, and the cherry lips 
sucked candy add chocolate continually. Sho 
looked like a dear little goose, who ought not to 
be traveling alone—and I resolved to keep an 
eye on her. 

Just as this thought occurred to me, one of 
the men who had been such an annoyanoe to 
me, left his seat, and began talking to her. She 
looked startled at first, but was presently pleased 
and flattered; and in a very short time he had 
seated himself beside her. She laughed out two 
or three times at something that he said, a sweet, 
girlish laugh; and a bright crimson tinge stole 


into her cheeks, that made her a pretty pioture 
to look at. 

I pointed her out to Frank* 

“Wax-dollI” with the air of a philosopher; 
“not my kind.” 

“What tit *yoor kind?*” said I, very much 
amused. 

He was too much of a man to blurt oqt a 
direct, “you,” but his eyes were very expres¬ 
sive ; and after a few moments’ reflection, he 
replied quite seriously, 

“I don’t like fast girls, who eall a fellow ‘a 
brick,’ and all that; but I like nioe, bright, 
lively girls, that look as though they knew what 
they’re about. That girl over there would be 
frightened to death at a cowl” 

“Quite discerning,” laughed Miss Smith, who 
seemed much amused with the little philosopher. 

When the conductor came in, 1 found that he 
was quite a young man, with very bright eyes, 
a slouched hat, and a general air of being equal 
to the occasion. He looked like a mild species 
of “rougk;” and I felt quite convinced that 
there was a very kind heart beneath that shaggy 
overcoat. 

1 waa very much interested in his manner of 
; dealing with the irascible man of business, who 
seemed fairly aching to get his hands on some¬ 
body’s throat He laughed at all his threats; 
ignored many of his questions; and in receiving 
a parting blessing that was rather emphatio in 
language, he sat down near the door, and shook 
with suppressed merriment 

“Sorry, ladies,” he said, very politely, when 
he came to look at our tickets, “to incommode 
you; but you see I didn’t make proper arrange¬ 
ments with the clerk of the weather. Can I do 
anything for you? Hot coffee? Anything you’d 
like? Not Well, if you change your minds, 
jest say so—-I shan’t change mine. Well, bub,” 
to Frank, “so, you’re in the same scrape with 
sister and auDtie, are you?” 

“She isn’t my sister 1” replied Frank, with 
crimson faoe. 

“Well, you might be proud if she was,” said 
the conductor, in a lower tone, as he passed on. 

Snatches of the animated conversation that 
was going on in that seat just ahead of us, did 
not tend to make me easy in my self-constituted 
guardianship over that innocent-looking girl. 
I saw the man whd talked to her glance back 
and wink at his companion two or three times. 
Once he whispered quite audibly, “Green.” 

The girl, led on by skillful questions, was 
telling Him in the most unguarded manner all 
about herself and her movements; how she was 
going a hundred miles beyond Chicago to live. 
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with an aunt; and she would have to stay all 
night in Chicago, and change cars; that she 
didn’t know a living soul there; and she dreaded 
going to the hotel alone; and she was terribly 
afraid that she would get lost. 

The man had put his arm familiarly across 
the back of the seat in such a way that I longed 
to knock it off. 

“ Would you be offended," said he, insinuat¬ 
ingly, “if I offered my poor services? I can 
see that you are not used to traveling alone, 
and it would give me a great deal of pleasure 
to show you to the best hotel, and then see yOu 
safely in the cars." 

“You are very kind," replied the artless child, 
gratefully; “ but why should you take so much 
trouble for a stranger?" 

“1 wouldn’t take it for every stranger; but 
there are some whom we meet-" 

The remainder of the sentence was whispered 
in her ear; and again I saw the bright crimson 
flush her fair cheek. 

“Villain!" I whispered to myself, “we will 
see if woman’s wit cannot outgeneral you!" 

It was a novel undertaking for a girl of 
twenty, who had, herself, been accustomed to 
the most tender guardianship; but no one saw 
the matter just as I did—it seemed to be my 
“mission," and I accepted it. Quiet, lady-like 
Miss Smith would, probably, have been shocked 
at my disregard of eonventionalities; but I 
could keep my own counsel, and look the in¬ 
offensive young lady to perfection until my time 
came. 

Once I caught a look of triumph from the 
evil eyes, so sure of their prey; it seemed to say 
to me, “ I can succeed in some quarters, if not 
in others—you may go to—Jericho!" 

As I sat there, watching for an opportunity, 
my thoughts went back to a performance of 
mine, that shocked my astonished friends and 
relatives four years ago. I was visiting some 
cousins fifty miles back in the country; and 
there were well-founded reports that a family 
of rattlesnakes resided under the barn. Two or 
three of us had climbed up, one day, on some 
steps, to despoil a pear-tree that was close to 
the barn*; when suddenly a snaky head was 
poked out just Under the door. 

No one saw it but myBeif; and, following an 
irresistible impulse, I sprang from the steps 
with unerring aim, and landing directly on the 
wicked head, turned quickly on my heel—and 
left one rattlesnake less in the World. 

What business bad I with the rattlesnake? 
was the natural inquiry of the terrified speeta- 
tors 4f this extraordinary feat. None in the; 


< World; and, perhaps, I had no business with 
s this human rattlesnake; but, nevertheless, 1 
; resolved to crush him at any risk. 

After awhile, the girl got up, and began to 
move abeut a little, as though tired of sitting. 

“Let me get you some water," said her de- 
; voted^ttendant. 

“I prefer getting it myself, thank you," was 
; the reply. 

J think heir little ladyship wished to explore 
; the other end of the ear; and, blushing at the 
gentleman’s entreaty to come back soon, she got 
: the water, leoked leisurely out of the door and 
windows, and half-halted by our party on her 
way back. 

“Now or ne^er," I thought, as I grasped her 
dress. 

She turned in surprise; but I looked as be¬ 
ll seeching as I could, while I said, “Do come 
: and sit with us a little while, won’t you? I’ve 
; been hoping you would for ever so long—there 
|: are so few young people in the oar." 

Poor little thing! that look of pleased vanity 
made her an easy prey to such designing crea¬ 
tures as myself and my antagonist. Prank 
: seemed surprised at this attack of mine; and 
Miss Smith evidently wondered at my gre- 
i garrous instincts. 

“I gness I will," was the reply, after a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection; “you look real nice—I like 
you," and down she sat. 

The deserted schemer scowled ferociously as 
he noted this flank movement; but, presently, 

< he beckoned to the girl to return. 

She smiled and shook her head at him, as her 
: mouth framed the words, “Pretty soon;" and 
; going over to his comrade, the two became en- 
: gaged in earnefet conversation. I felt quite sure, 
from their glances in our direction, that we were 
being discussed with no amiable feelings^ 

However, my present work was to do the 
; agreeable to my protege; and having offered for 
; her selection the contents of a well-filled refresh- 
; ment-basket, I next approached the subject of 
i her detention at Chicago with great caret‘s 

“ Do you have to stop anywhere on the road ?" 

; I inquired—for, of oourse, I had no legitimate 
means of knowing her movements. 

“Only at Chicago, where I stay all night." 

“But you are quite alone, are yon not?* 

“I was alone when I started," with the lame 
pretty blush; “but the gentleman who sat with 
; me has been very kind, and promised to take 
charge of me. I think it was real good of him, 
don’t you?" 

“Do you know anything about him?" said I, 
as gravely as possible. 
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“Why, no," she replied, rather startled. “ Is j 
there anything the matter with him? Ain't he > 
good?" 

“I do not like his looks," I continued, in a 
grandmotherly sort of way; “and if you are the 
good, modest girl that I take yon to be, you will 
hare nothing more to do with him." 

“He looks just like a pickpocket that I saw 
once,” observed Frank. 

“My sakes me!" exclaimed cherry-lips* as 
she felt nervously for her porte-monnaie; “I 
ain't got only just enough to take me home!" 

“I don’t think he wanted your money," I 
whispered; “he probably meant to do you a 
worse injury than that." 

The girl’s face blanohed, and she burst into 
tears. 

“What shall I do?" she exclaimed, in dis¬ 
tress. “ I’m all alone, and don’t know an earthly 
soul in Chicago!" 

“I will take care of you," I replied, “if you 
will let me, and if you will promise to have 
nothing more to do with that man." 

She promised readily; and my scheming brain 
set about a plot for the fulfillment of my part of 
the bargain. I was not going to stop at Chicago; 
but the conductor would probably know^f some 
reliable person who was going to stop there, and 
who would take oare of this poor little waif 
during her sojourn in that wicked city. I would 
attack him on the first opportunity; and re¬ 
assured by my easy manner, although I was not 
quite so easy inwardly, my little companion be¬ 
came cheerful again. 

Another beckoning from her admirer elicited j 
a most decided shako of the head, that did me j 
good to see. j 

“Frank," said I, as a fresh thought sug¬ 
gested itself, “oan you not oblige me by being 
very tired of sitting, and roaming through the 
car until, by accident, you drop into a seat in 
front of those two men, and listen for awhile to 
what they are saying? I am particularly anxious 
to know." 

Frank’s eyes danced with appreciation, as be 
lazily rose and shook himself; then wandered 
off to the water, and drank some; then took a 
peep from the platform; then lounged about, 
boy-like, from seat to seat, looked out from the 
farthest door, and finally dropped carelessly 
into the seat in front of the conspirators, estab¬ 
lished himself snugly in the corner, pulled his 
hat over his eyes, and went, to all outward ap¬ 
pearance, fast asleep. I could have hugged the 
boy in delight at this masterly piece of acting; 
but boys, as a general thing, are Aot partial to 
such demonstrations. 


I did not dare to look that way very often, 
for fear of arousing the men’s suspicions; and 
presently the conductor appeared, with fresh 
offers of assistance. I immediately laid Biege to 
him. He seemed quite pleased at my invitation 
to take Frank’s vacant seat; bnt as I unfolded 
the subjeot that now oocnpied all my thoughts, 
his amazement and indignation were inde¬ 
scribable. 

“I’d like to serve the raecals out!” said he, 
doubling a most substantial fist; and looking at 
the girl as though she were a poor little kitten 
that had been worried by bad boys. “ What’s 
your name, little one ?’’ he inquired, with kindly 
interest. 

“Susan Garniss," she replied, timidly. 

“Well, Miss Susan, first consider yourself 
under my protection while you’re in these here 
cars—and woe be to the feller that dares to 
look twice at you! You’re a regular brave one. 
Miss," to me; “and I’d feel proud to serve you." 

“ I will accept your services for Miss Garniss," 
said I. “She is to stop in Chicago; and I want 
you to put her under the care of some reliable, 
elderly person. Do you know of any such ?" 

“Yea;" after a moment’s reflection; “I’vegot 
the very pattern in the next oar; white hair and 
beard, heavy seal on bis watch-ohain—real 
fatherly old chap. He’ll do the right thing by 
Miss Susan here." 

“You know him, then?" I said, anxiously. 
“And are quite sure that he is trustworthy?" 

“Know him like a book! Beg pardon, Miss; 
I mean that I know him very well; and folks 
around where he Uvea are ready to swear by 
<Lisha Grant’" 

“I should Uke to take a look at him," said I, 
suddenly. 

“I don’t see no objection to that," responded 
the conductor, with an amused smile; and fol¬ 
lowing his advioe to *? bring the girl along,’’ we 
started to inspeot the venerable Mr. Grant 
[ I felt somewhat abashed on being brought 
! into the presenoe of the mild-eyed patriarch, 

| who seemed surprised, m he had a right to do, 

! at the apparition of two damsels, with short 
skirts and pork-pie hats, who appeared to have 
i come for the express purpose of gazing at him. 

I The conductor, who was famiUarly called 
| “ Nelsh” by the majority of the passengers, 
| acted as master of ceremonies, and stated our 
business quite definitely. ^ 

[ “I hope you will excuse the liberty we rare 
i taking,” said I, in much embarrassment, “but 
I really did not know what else to do. You will 
not find the young lady at all troublesome, I 
think." 
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“It is no ‘liberty,* and no ‘trouble,* ** was 
the pleasant reply. “The young lady is as wel- 
come as possible to what I can do for her; I 
have daughters of my own.** 

He made rOom for her in snch a kind, fatherly 
way that I was quite reassured; and we decided 
to hand Miss Susan over to his care at once. 
She looked rather lonely; but, having given her 
my promise that I would see her before she left 
the cars, she submitted to the change quite 
cheerfully—and I returned to my old oom- 
panons. 

As we were going back, I imparted to the 
conductor my convictions that the two men 
whom we had just circumvented, were rogues 
of some kind, and advised him to keep a Sharp 
eye upon them. He promised to do so; and just 
theti Frank appeared with his budget. 

“I could not hear much that they said,*’ he 
replied, in answer to my eager questions; “but 
the bad one gave the other some money, and 
told him that he’d give him as much again if 
he’d help him through With it. The other said, 
* He guessed they’d better fix the whole three of 
’em;’ and then they both laughed, and whispered 
very low, so that I couldn’t hear anything more.” 

It was getting to be quite exciting; and 1 
began to wonder whether I would kill my rat¬ 
tlesnake, or he would kill me. 

“Perhaps they’ll find themselves fixed out,” 
remarked the conductor. “Anyhow, Miss, I’ll 
send a telegram to Chicago that will help us in 
the business.” 

The two men also went into the telegraph- 
office, and sent a lengthy telegram that the 
conductor managed to see. He kept his own 
counsel, however, merely indicating by a look 
of suppressed delight that his anticipations were 
of a very pleasing nature. 

I was quite relieved to have my charge safely 
provided for; and devoted myself to the task of 
enlightening Miss Smith, who was evidently at 
a loss to understand my sudden movements. 

‘mow did you happen to think of all this?” 
said she, admiringly, “/never should!” 

“I don’t know,” I replied, “it came to me.” 

Toward dusk we began to move, thanks to 
some foreign agency that reached us from an¬ 
other point. It may have been a snow-shoveler, 
or an extra engine, or something in the range 
of mechanics quite beyond my depth—I never 
could bind my imagination down to dry, statis¬ 
tical facts. Suffice it to say that something 
came, and we started. 

Beyond a few harmless black looks from the 
rattlesnake-quarter, I was not molested; and 
with* Frank and the oonduotor to protect me, 


there was certainly no occasion for fear. The 
latter became quite lost in admiration of my 
proceedings; and had it been in his power 
would, doubtless, have given me a free pass on 
tha* road far the term of my natural life* 

We reached Chicago the next morning; and 
remembering my promise to * Susan, I stood 
ready for her near the door. Frank was on 
one side of me, and the conductor on the other; 
and as the chief villain passed me, on his way 
Out, the word “cheekmate!” issued from my 
lips before 1 was aware of it. Such a scowl as 
I encountered; bnt the next moment the gen¬ 
tleman wna moot affectionately received in the 
arms of a detective officer, while another showed 
the same attention to Ms companion. A pair of 
ornamental bracelets were being slipped over 
each pair of hands as the cars moved on, 

“All right. Miss,” said the conductor, in an¬ 
swer to my look of astonishment, “ we’ve done 
it! Will yon favor me with your name and ad¬ 
dress?” 

Supposing this to be merely an amiable weak¬ 
ness on his part, I gave it; and saw it duly 
entered in a small memorandum-book. s 
I thought rather sadly of my little charge, 
who had hung on my neek, weeping, until the 
very last moment, murmuring her thanks and 
her regrets at leaving me; and I remembered 
that I had pressed a kiss on Frank's open brow, 
in return for which he rapturously conveyed 
my hand to bis lips, and made quite a little 
scene for the amusement of the by-standers. 

A new conductor took the place of my friend 
before I reaehed my destination; and Miss Smith 
left at the same time. I felt really sad at part¬ 
ing with all these people, of whose existence I 
had been quite ignorant only a week previous; 
but I was getting very near home. Soon we 
dashed into the depot, and I was well-nigh 
smothered by my loving relatives. 

Such a budget of adventures as I had to un¬ 
fold when we were seated at the tea-table! And 
what exclamations of horror, and grave admo¬ 
nitions from the heads of the family greeted me, 
at the account of my battle and victory* 

“You are a very reckless girl,” said my 
father, seriously, “and I feel quite sure that 
you have not heard the last of this yet” 

Nor had L 

In a few days came a letter, written in a 
large, sprawly hand, and inclosing a check for 
five hundred dollars. I was frightened; and 
seeing “Hiram Nelsh” signed at the bottom, I 
began to read in much bewilderment. 

<“Dear Miss,” it began, “I take the liberty 
of sending you five hundred dollars, your own 
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lawful-earned money, being just half of one thou¬ 
sand dollars, the reward offered for them two 
villains that had been robbing banks, and play¬ 
ing the deuce generally. (No disrespeot in¬ 
tended.) If it hadn’t been for you, I’d never 
have thought of nabbing ’em—but that telegram 
did the business* So, wishing you lots of hap¬ 
piness with the five hundred dollars, (which, 
by good rights, ought to be more,) I oome to 
the second claws of my letter. 

“I’m afraid it’ll be an awful snarl, for I ain’t 
got no gift of expressing myself. As you and 
me has been pardners once, Miss, I thought that, 

perhaps - Hang it! I didn’t think you’d 

have me, because I know I ain’t half good 
enough for you. But I must tell you that you’re 
jest the prettiest and smartest girl 1 ever laid 
eyes on. You’ve got real grit; and if you’ll 
have me, I’ll do anything you say. I ain’t got 
no great eddication, but I’ll study like biases— 
and I guess I can manage to ketch up. If you 
don’t like my being on the road, jest say so, 
and I’ll turn anything you like. I’ve got a snug 
little house, and some land, near Chicago, in¬ 
habited at present by an old femail relative; 
but she won’t trouble you, as she’s a little orazy, 
and very accommodating. 

“Hoping, Miss, that you’ll take no offence, 
where none’s intended, I am your obedient ser¬ 
vant and admirer, Hieam Nelsh. 

“P. S.—Should have liked to make the above 
several degrees warmer, but afraid of prcsoom- 
ing until I heer from you. Am prepared to 
write a tearing love-letter on the slightest en¬ 


couragement Don’t make no odds to me if you 
ain’t got a red cent” 

I laughed until I cried over this epistle and 
feeling sorry for the honest, susceptible Hiram, 
I sat down at my writing-table and declined his 
generous offer as gently as I could. I certainly 
had no objection to his being “ on the road,” as he 
was not there in the capacity of a highwayman. 

I displayed my five hundred dollars in triumph; 
and, by general advice, concluded to present 
myself with a servioe of plate—as it might come 
handy at some future day. 

A second epistle, received from Mr. Nelsh 
about six months afterward, contained the fol¬ 
lowing announcement; 

“I was dreadful cut up, Miss, at you letter, 
though it was real kind, too; and I’d no right 
to look for more—it took all the starch out of 
me, though, and people said I wasn’t myself at 
all. Well, while I was moping around, I fell 
in with little Miss Susan again—and she looked 
so kinder like a stray kitten, that I found my- 
Belf making up to her before I knew it. She 
Beems real fond of me; and when I told her all 
about the letter I’d sent you, and the one I got 
in return, she wasn’t a bit mad. She says she’d 
like to kiss the ground you walk on—and she 
does owe you a heap. Susan and me’s to be 
married before long; and if you ever come our 
way, Miss, you’ll find a hearty welcome.”^ 

So “Hiram” was comforted, and I was glad of it. 

The next time I traveled it was with a body¬ 
guard; as the family were afraid that my adven¬ 
tures might not always turn out so successfully. 


“BLESS ME ALSO, OH! MY FATHER!" 

BT ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Os a plain of fair Assyria, 

Near four thousand years ago, 
Rose a voice of anguished pleading 
From the depths of human woe, 
Has my Father but one blessing? 
Bless me also, even me I 
Forty centuries have glided 
Down the restless sea of time; 
And that prayer is still ascending 
From worn hearts in every clime. 
Bless me also, oh I my Father 1 
Bless me also, even me I 
Want, when, starring amid plenty, 
Wondering why each varied lot, 
Mutely asks the great All Father- 
Asks, although it knotirs ft not, 
Has my Father but one blessing! 
Bless me also, even me! 

Bondmen miserably wearing 
All they know of life away; 
Brutalised, degraded, toiling, 


Unrequited, day by day 
Plead, oh! bless me, oh I my Father I 
Bless me also, even met 
Wretches, whom the curse of madness 
Fills with all Hs blighting power, 

By their incoherent ravings, 

Wildly plead In every hour, 

'Has my Father, then, no blessing 
For me also, even me? 

Idiocy, with laugh unmeaning, 
Senseless gibber, stupid stare; 

By its helpless degradation 
Mutely lifts the old-time prayer; 
Bless me also, oh! my Father l 
Bless me also, even me! 

Want and Shame, and sin and sorrow, 
Weakness suffering, grief and care; 
AJ1 that moves God's heart to pky, 

Is a constant, voiceless prayer. 

Bless me also, oh! my Father I 
Bless me also, even met 
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BY FRANK LIE BENEDICT. 


“Ora cat is dead, and Lady Jemima has mar¬ 
ried the walrus.” 

It was a somewhat astonishing announcement 
to overtake one in a quiet thicket, where for the 
last half-hour there had been no sounds but 
those made by the red squirrels prying about 
the dead logs, and the robins getting ready to 
go to bed before the sun set, with a chattering 
and commotion among old and young that spoke 
poorly for the discipline maintained in the 
family. 

I had been lying on my back on the grass, 
and looking up at the sky for the express plea- 
pure of enjoying that peculiar sensation it gives; 
one seems floating slowly out into infinite space. 

“Our cat is dead, and Lady Jemima has 
married the walrus. 

The announcement was repeated, the voice 
sounded close at hand, and this time was ear¬ 
nest, even imperious, as though the exigency 
of the case demanded that some decisive step 
should be taken by somebody without delay. I 
raised myself on my elbow and looked about, 
feeling a little dazed. Of course, I knew that 
Lady Jemima had never been married at Grace 
Church, with a white satin train three yards 
long, in the presence of her friends, to a wal¬ 
rus; and we have no grounds for believing 
that the mermaids and men (for a walrus is a 
merman, after all) publish newspapers in theft: 
caves; and then I remembered the Atlantic 
telegraph, it would be easy enough for any sea- 
king to send a message by that. 

I felt a little relieved, and sat up and looked 
about, able now to wonder why the intelligence 
had been brought to me of all people, and who 
could have brought it, .for the sea was leagues 
and leagues away; but, to be sure, a man is 
never secure from the wiles of mermaids. Per¬ 
haps the ghost of the knight-cat himself had 
returned to tell the harrowing tale; and the 
Fox sisters, and their successors, have made 
spirits too accessible for even nervous people 
to be alarmed or startled by the appearance 
of any sort of phantom, from Cain and Abel 
down to the pet devils that we cherish in our 
own poetical interiors—so I sat still and waited. 

There was a rush and a bound, which made 
me almost think the walrus himself had come; 
or, perhaps, his sister, enraged at his marriage 
Yol. LIIL— 29 


with a human, and anxious to vent her spleen 
on some one of the hated bride’s race; though, 
to be sure, if she could only have patience and 
wait till the bridegroom settled down into a 
regular husband, which means a very irregular 
one, she might have wreaked her vengeance on 
the lady herself for all the lord and master 
would have cared; and I made up my mind to 
say so, and save my own life if I could—for why 
should I be martyred on account of a Lady Je¬ 
mima that saw fit to elope with a walrus; and 
that I meant to ask the sea-nymph if she had 
any reason at all, which, of course, she would 
not have, being a female. The avenger might 
be Circe herself, and I tried to look as much 
like Ulysses as I could at short notice; and I 
determined to petition that, at least, I might be 
changed into an eagle, with spangled banners 
for wings, so that even in my transformation I 
should be able to carry out the national fond¬ 
ness for brushing “the stars and stripes” in 
everybody’s eyes. 

Then, out of the darkest part of the thicket,. 
came a long, thin creature, bloodless enough to • 
have been a ghost, dressed in a linen blouse 
and trousers, (I thought, if it’s a merwoman 
she’s strong-minded, and tried to say, “Now I 
lay me down to sleep,” and in my trouble said 
it backward, and remembered, with horror, that 
I had certainly done for myself now, for that 
retrograding forward business was the old for¬ 
mula for raising the devil when you and I ware • 
wicked wizards in the middle ages,) with a 
great bunch of wood-lilies in one hand, and a 
crown of buck-thorn about the torn straw hat 
set on the creature’s tawny hair. 

“How do you do, prince of the Zoambodes?” 
said he. “Puss lost one of his enchanted boots;: 
and so the walrus ate Lady Jemima’s mother,, 
and Tom Thumb stood in the house Jack built, 
and sang lillibullew until Mary drove the cows 
home across the sands of Dee. So we go, up 
and down, leter, lotter, milk-and-water; pull 
the bobbin, and the latch will fly up; open 
sesame, for Ariel’s gone fishing; don’t make 
faces at me, Caliban, for Tm Prospero.” 

Now I knew the apparition was “The Widow 
Gregory’s Tim,” though I had not before chanced^ 
to see him during my week’s wandering about 
the pretty valley. 
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Most people called him an idiot, and proved 
themselves imbecile by so doing; others classed 
him among the ordinary sufferers of insanity; 
but he did not belong there, either. Indeed, 
the inexplicable explanation that my old land¬ 
lady gave suited his case best. 

“He acts as near like my brother Joel’s 
Almiry Ann did, after she went luny about her 
sailor lover, as can be, only with a kind o’ touch 
o’ wildness that she hadn’t, you know—that 
comes, I’ve allays reckoned, from the thunder— 
ye see he’s lightning distracted.” 

For, six years before, when Tim was a beau¬ 
tiful, golden-haired boy of ten, his father had 
been killed close at his side by a flash of light¬ 
ning. The child was not injured physically, 
•was not rendered insensible by it; but for nearly 
a year he never spoke; and from that time he 
bad lived under the strange cloud which seemed 
to Save left his imagination alone untroubled. 

He stood for an instant and looked search- 
ingly in my face with his burning blue eyes, 
burst into a loud laugh, and exclaimed, 

“You’ve been in the enchanted castle! Five, 
six—picking up sticks! Don’t wake Caliban. 
I’ll show you where the lilies are. Look at 
that—what do you call that?” 

He pointed to a field-spider that was trailing 
his long legs over my boot. 

“ He’s spinning a veil for the princess,” I said. 

Tim clapped his hands in delight, threw back 
his head, and imitated, in quick succession, the 
calls of every bird and beast that could be found 
in the neighborhood with such perfection, that 
it was startling. 

“Now sing lillibullew,” said he. 

But that was beyond me; so I told him gravely 
that I was not permitted. He understood at 
once, and put his finger on his lips. 

“The chip-muck’s father was too stingy to 
buy him a soul, so he took a gizzard at nine- 
pence,” said Tim. 

I made a mental review of my human ac¬ 
quaintance, and wondered if the fathers of a 
good many of them had not been equally miserly. 
Tim interrupted me by asking, 

“Do you remember Cleopatra’s red silk dress? 
She had the stomach-ache from eating the pearl, 
and cured herself with an Algebra. Now look 
here!” 

He threw down the lilies, seated himself by 
me, pulled a pencil and bit of paper from his 
pocket, and rapidly traced a geometrical figure 
with wonderful curves and angles, and then a 
lake with a frog on some water-flags in the fore¬ 
ground. 

YZ was the clue,” said Tim; “but Gen. 


Washington lost it just as he heard the Mino¬ 
taur coming up behind; and then Minerva 
changed Lady Macbeth into a snapping-turtle. 
Now let’s turn summersets,” which he pro¬ 
ceeded to do to an extent that made my head 
swim. . 

After that he followed me quite soberly down 
to the road, occasionally stopping to give me 
the private history of some harmless, striped 
snake, or indulge in mysterious hints concern¬ 
ing the business which occupied the great crim¬ 
son and gold-winged butterflies that flitted about 

U8. 

Near the dainty brown cottage where he 
lived, we met his mother, a pretty, placid-look¬ 
ing woman, young still, but with the seal of her 
great sorrows, that had set her apart from the 
rest of the world, plainly stamped on her face. 

The little lawn in front of the house was 
bright with flowers; blossoming vines covered 
the porch, and one sturdy running rose had 
clambered to the very roof, and twisted a crim¬ 
son wreath about the edge. Mrs. Gregory told 
me that Tim had helped train all the plants; 
and his love for them, or rather the shape it 
assumed, I discovered, was one of the strangest 
phenomena connected with his abnormal state. 

According to him they all had souls, and 
sometimes, to pick a blossom would throw him 
into a violent paroxysm of suffering; he said 
the roots were all fast in his soul, and it hurt 
him. He had a great reverence for all white 
flowers; toward the colored ones he showed a 
tenderness which he explained later to me. lie 
said they had sinned, and were not yet through 
suffering—when they were, their leaves would 
whiten like lilies. 

I do not know how his vagaries might have 
affected another, but to mo they were never 
troublesome, or even ludicrous—and from that 
first meeting we became fast friends. Tim 
would come to see me daily; and if I was busy 
with my books or papers, would crouch down 
on the floor at my feet, and sit there perfectly 
quiet until I was ready to attend to him, watch¬ 
ing me with a solicitude that was almost painful. 
Sometimes, if a bird lighted on the window-sill, 
or a bee flew in, so full of business that, like 
most busy people, he made more noise about 
his private concerns than anybody has a right 
to do, Tim would approach the intruder on tip¬ 
toe, and mention softly that I “had gone over 
there,” and must not be disturbed. 

Once I asked him what he meant by that in¬ 
definite expression. 

“Over where dreams come from,” said Tim; 
“hush! don’t tell anybody the way.” 
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Women, and children following the lead of 
their stupid elders, usually felt it their duty to 
be afraid of Tim, though he had never been 
known to harm anybody; and the coarse boys 
in the village, with that instinct which would, 
of itself, give one an uncomfortable feeling that 
humanity must be closely allied to brutes, often 
teased him when they met him wandering about 
the fields. 

I am afraid that my permitting the companion¬ 
ship of Tim, after having been rather uneour- 
teously regardless of the attempts of the rest of 
the neighborhood at acquaintance, gave them a 
very low opinion of my mental powers. Indeed, 
however humiliating the confession may be, can¬ 
dor compels me to admit that 1 once heard sun-' 
dry remarks between my nice old landlady and 
a visitor, which were by no means complimen¬ 
tary where I was concerned. 

“It ain't to say that he isn't quiet, and easy 
pleased,” said good old aunty Doyle; “but it's 
my opinion that like takes to like—and so it’s 
nat’ral that he must have a twist somewhere as 
well as Tim.” 

And the visitor shook her head and groaned; 
for the good woman had that peculiarly feminine 
mind, which accepts a thing as true because 
somebody has said it was; and the deacon had 
said I was guilty of that which was “forbid,” 
and the deacon knew where I would go, and so 
did the old lady. Aunty Doyle, perhaps, being 
of a softer material, or, perhaps, unwilling that 
an inmate of her dwelling should be so uncere¬ 
moniously consigned to unpleasantly warm re¬ 
gions, groaned, and remarked, “That while 
there was life there was hope—there was no 
tellin’ when a body might turn.” 

“No,” her visitor said, with a responsive 
groan; “but yer story-writin’, and yer play¬ 
actin’, and yer balls, and yer furbelows, it’s all 
writ down against, and plain to understand as 
what Revelations says agin the Pope.” 

It was evident that I never would “turn,” 
even if there might be hope for all; and the 
good soul proceeded to dwell upon that fact 
with a glowing satisfaction, which was in the 
highest degree impressive and edifying. 

It had always been a settled thing, in the 
minds of most of the village, that the death of 
Tim’s father had been one of those mysterious 
occurrences called “judgments,” concerning 
which people talk so freely, concerning which, 
I grieve to say, even wise and good men have 
dared to commit the sin of writing, forgetting 
that whatever else may be permitted, or for¬ 
bidden, there is an express command against 
such wickedness. 


And a “judgment” had overtaken poor Tim’s 
father. He was to have been a minister and a 
missionary, and had “backed out;” they were 
regardless of the fact that he had not done so 
until an incurable malady declared itself, and 
made his life one ceaseless vigil of pain. He 
had been a studious man, and was thus thrown 
more upon the companionship of his books. To 
teach Tim had been one of his chief pleasures— 
and the boy was cursed with a singularly pre¬ 
cocious intellect. The father did not remember 
any more than other people do in similar cases, 
what harm might come of this forcing process. 
I have seen the volumes that were familiar text¬ 
books to the child at an age when, if he could 
have spelled “baker,” and said the Lord’s 
prayer, he would have been as far advanced in 
knowledge as was healthy either for body or 
soul; and I never could look at them without 
pity for the creature, such as I always feel for 
such victims, from the days when old Evelyn 
tormented such a soul, down to the sufferers in 
this age of cramming and forcing. 

There the invalid lived with his books, his 
wife and his child; and one of the chief items 
in the list of sins made out against him, was the 
fact that he read novels and poetry immoder¬ 
ately; and that before Tim could fairly speak 
plain, “he could say things off like an actor, 
that would make your hair stand on end.” 

On the day of the thunder-storm, Mr. Gregory 
was sitting in the cottagc-porch reading Shaks- 
peare aloud—reading the Tempest to Tim, who 
sat on the steps a little below him. They saw 
the shower coming up; Mrs. Gregory came to 
the door and recommended them to come in, for 
it would beat directly on the porch. It would not 
reach them for some moments yet, Mr. Gregory 
said; and Tim begged him to go on, for it was 
grand to listen to Prospero’s magic arts with 
such surroundings. 

So he read on, and the storm rushed up, and 
the first flash of lightning smote him between 
bis wife and child;.and the pure soul went away 
to that land where the perfection of beauty in 
every shape, where the freedom from pain, the 
rest after all this weariness, awaits us—thank 
God! 

I have written these details a little to express 
my detestation of that, word “judgment,” applied 
by one human being to another; but more to 
give you some idea of what poor Tim’s training 
had been, that you might see it was not sur¬ 
prising that in the cloud which had fallen upon 
his mental faculties, the unhealthily awakened 
imagination should only be quickened into new 
activity. 
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Some acquaintances of mine came to the vil¬ 
lage for a few weeks, when summer grew most 
golden and gorgeous. A quaint old German 
metaphysician, who was wonderfully interested 
in Tim, and was considered an undoubted lunatic 
by the neighborhood, and for excellent reasons. 
He wore blue spectacles, and a long beard, car¬ 
ried a white umbrella, and daily passed through 
the village, on his return from his rambles, with 
his hands and coat pockets loaded with “ stones 
and weeds, and all the trash he could lay claws 
to.” 

His wife was—oh 1 bless me, she was just one 
of those women it is impossible to describe l I 
shall have to adopt Tim's idea and say that her 
soul might have been in a white lily once, and 
after that in a wood-thrush, and that she had 
retained the purity of the flowers and the tune¬ 
ful song of the bird. 

They had one child, a little marvel of sweet¬ 
ness and beauty, whom Tim christened the 
“/White Fairy;” and. to those who loved the 
child, the name seemed so fitting that it quite 
took the place of her rightftil appellation of Ina, 
which name, I devoutly hope, if you insist on 
pronouncing it with a long, harsh English I, 
may choke you in the attempt. 

White Fairy was only six years old, so Tim's 
wonderful visions, his theories concerning the 
flowers being hurt by a touch, his perceptions 
in regard to elves, his secrets with butterflies, 
and the rest, were in keeping with the magic 
realm of childhood where she lived. The mathe¬ 
matics, and the strange jumble of heathen my¬ 
thology, historical lore and poetic fable, were 
received by her as matters pertaining to his 
superior years and wisdom; and though she was 
too quick not to perceive that, in some way, Tim 
was different from other people, probably, no¬ 
thing would have astonished White Fairy more 
than the knowledge that her pet companion was 
held to occupy debateable ground somewhere 
between the limits of idiocy and madness. 

The professor had a mania that summer for 
studying botany, and hunting about in Audu¬ 
bon’s footsteps, (by-the-way, some of his expe¬ 
riences of that season make one of the best 
chapters in the book he wrote on his return to 
Germany—bless him, long may the smoke of 
his meerchaum curl blue in the air!) and Tim 
was an invaluable guide and aid. There was 
no haunt in all the great woods, which began 
below the village, that was not as familiar to 
Tim as his own cottage-lawn; no strange plant 
described that Tim could not tell at once, if it 
was to be found anywhere in that region; and 
as for the birds, if he had been hatched from a 


robin's egg, and brought up in the thickets, ho 
could not have been more familiar with their 
habits, or on better terms with the whole 
feathered tribe. 

Morning after morning I would be awakened 
by Tim’s call under my window, sometimes be¬ 
fore the earliest bird had fairly finished his 
breakfast; and from that time till the whole 
party was started on some sort of expedition, 
Tim was not quite happy. 

They were very pleasant, sunny weeks; idle 
ones, perhaps, as far as I was concerned, but 
not the species of idleness that I am inclined to 
regard as time thrown away—you may explain 
the paradox as you please. White Fairy used 
to sing Ariel’s song in a voice sharp as a green 
gooseberry, and full of promise, as the first 
attempts of a wood-thrush. 

14 Merrily, merrily shall I lire now. 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough 

and I thought it quite in keeping with the time. 

The professor had numerous theories in re¬ 
gard to Tim, but they were all somewhat beyond 
me, though they sounded well, which is tho 
great desideratum in theories after all; but as 
each new one was usually soon upset by some 
act on the part of the boy, none of them grew 
into that lucidity of perfection—I think, that 
Bounds mystical and German, which, as a gene¬ 
ral thing, characterized my good friend’s ideas. 
The professor said that, according to all the 
rules of some law with a long name—it may 
have been psychology, and I may be betraying 
my ignorance by thinking it could possibly have 
been that—a thunder-storm ought to affect Tim 
in a peculiar way, physically and mentally. 
He declared confidently that at such a time the 
boy’s bodily frame would be reached with tor¬ 
ture, and his shattered mind would make fierce 
struggles to round out of its chaotic Btate and 
center upon itself; that in due proportion to the 
suddenness and violence of the storm, would be 
the effect produced upon the unfortunate. 

That sounded very grand; and as he took his 
pipe out of his mouth, blew the smoke away 
that he might see clearly, and looked full in 
my face, I was sufficiently subdued to receive 
his dogmatic assertions with humility, and feel¬ 
ing that I was rapidly being carried out into 
the deep waters of transcendentalism, and should 
inevitably bo drowned, I took to the long-boat 
at once, that is, I dropped the conversation—my 
metaphor would be more complete if I had any 
way of accounting for a long-boat on those 
turbid waters. 

Two days after, we were all together at the 
house where the professor made his head- 
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quarters, when up rushed the first thunder-storm j 
of the season—and a more violent tempest I have 
seldom seen. 

Tim was the only person unmoved; he ad¬ 
mired the lightning, said the thunder was the 
gods growling, and occupied himself arranging 
a vase of his favorite white lilies. 

I looked at the professor—the professor 
smoked furiously and was silent for some mo¬ 
ments. “I conceive,” said I, grandly, “that 
the process of theory explosions, when a can- 
chatenation of events-” 

“ Ach, mein Gott! don’t be a fool!” interrupted 
the professor, and I laughed. “ But I can't un¬ 
derstand it.” 

“I can,” said I. “Old fellow, you may argue 
and puzzle me with big words, in the meantime 
the storm brings not even a troubled memory 
to poor Tim, because God’s merciftil providence 
has prevented it.” 

The professor was silenced for once; but he 
was a good old heathen, and took it in. better 
part than most modern philosophers, who have 
wonderful capabilities of faith in every direction, 
except toward God, would have done. 

But you may find these details of those days 
tedious, for I suppose there is nothing very ro¬ 
mantic about them—so you shall have the end,, 
which was not far off—the end that I could not 
think sad. 

One day the professor started on a long ramble 
through a troublesome part of the woods. He 
w|nted some plant that.grew in the very middle 
of a morass, and would not listen to reason on 
the subject, though I proved logically that he 
had better take some other plant, for the fact 
of this one with the horrid long name and the 
nasty odor growing where it did, was a proof 
that it did not want to be picked, and never 
ought to be. 

But people with theories never will hear 
reason—so I prepared to accompany him to the 
edge of the marsh, one step into it I promised 
him I would not go, though I saw him sinking 
down to Hades. I would sit on the bank and 
write his dying speech for his poor wife’s benefit; 
and I hoped, for the sake of his future peace, 
it might be a recantation of all his diabolical 
opinions. 

So, with much fun and laughter, we set out. 
Tim was at home that day—his mother was not 
well, and he would not leave her. The expe¬ 
dition was beyond the dear madame and Fairy, 
but it was agreed that we were to return by the 
lake at a certain hour, and that they should meet 
us there with luncheon, and we would spend the 
afternoon in that prettiest of all places. 


Well, I need not tell you how the professor 
rushed wildly into the marsh, how he stumbled 
and spluttered, how the irritated frogs clamored 
about him, and he got soaked almost to the 
waist, while I sat laughing at a safe distance. 
After all he did not find the plant; and there he 
stood in the middle of the black ooze and slime, 
and fulminated German oaths a yard long, and 
1 yelled like a wild Indian with delight at his 
discomfiture. 

He struggled out at last, as I had predicted, 
so thoroughly soaked that there was nothing 
for it but to go home at once the shortest way. 
My watch, as usual, had run down; the pro¬ 
fessor had left his in the house, but he blinked 
wisely at the sun when we got where we could 
see it, and decided that we were so much in ad¬ 
vance of our hour that we should reach the 
cottage before madam and Fairy would have 
set out for the lake. 

I must say that nobody but us called it a lake. 
Saw-mill pond was the unpoetical appellation it 
bore among the natives—a deep, dark sheet, 
the end toward the mill crowded with logs, the 
banks green and pleasant, with breaks in the 
woods disclosing pretty views, and wealth of 
moss and strange plants all about; you have 
seen a hundred such spots, only this was prettier 
than the plaoee you remember. 

We reached the house. On the poroh sat 
madam, with hdr writing-desk on her lap, busily 
writing letters. She sprang up at sight of us 
and called, 

“Where is Fairy?” 

Then the fright, the quick questions—it all 
meant that we were very late. The mail had 
come in just as madam was ready to set out; 
there was an important letter which required 
an immediate answer; madam had sent Fairy 
on with the lunoheon-basket, for she was a wise 
little maiden, and knew the path well. 

What we all thought of, though we did not 
speak it, was the child’s love for the water- 
lilies—if she should get on the logs and try to 
reach them? 

Away we ran—I cannot tell you what it was 
like, I did not know what I dreaded; but it 
seemed to me that I was running a race against 
death, and that invisible hands seemed trying 
to hold me back. 

We reached the pool—the professor was in 
advance; he gave a shout of joy, which I eohoed 
for the benefit of madam, who was struggling 
on somewhere along the path. 

I gained the bank. There stood Fairy; she 
had her little arms stretched out toward the 
water, and Bhe was calling dismally, 
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“Come back, Tim! Come back! Don’t stay 
bo long under the water! Dear Tim, come 
back!” 

Her dress was wet and torn, her long, yellow 
curls dripping with moisture. Oh! what did it 
mean? 

When Fairy reached the lake, she, of course, 
found nobody; but being a sage little thing, she 
did not take that opportunity to be frightened, 
but concluding we would soon appear, waited 
with composure, land occupied herself in spread¬ 
ing out the little banquet of cake and sour wine. 

She gathered a quantity of wood-violets to 
decorate the stump that serted for a table; but 
she was not content; she looked out on the 
lake, and a great longing filled her young soul 
to have some water-lilies. The mill was not 
going; the logs must be safe enough when it 
was not; she had often seen Tim and me walk 
over them; she would try, for the little thing 
never knew what fear meant; and she had one 
of those odd natures which are easily affected 
by certain sights, sounds, and odors—and she 
always said the scent of the lilies “ made her 
soul go to sleep.” 

She crossed the logs; as she leaned over the 
last one to reach the lilies, it rolled under her, 
and she fell in; but before she released her hold 
of a dead limb, the cry she uttered was echoed 
from the shore—Tim bounded over the logs and 
carried her safely on to the bank. 


His mother had recovered from her head¬ 
ache, and he had come down to the lake to 
find us. 

Of course, the child’s account was never very 
clear. She said she cried, not because she was 
frightened, but because she “trembled inside,” 
and was afraid she had been wicked. Tim 
tried to comfort her; she should have the lilies— 
he ran over the logs again just before we 
came up. 

“And he jumped in the water, papa, and 
he stops so long. Call him! Do call him!” 

Ah! it was useless to call! We sent Fairy 
and madam back to the house; we took a little 
boat and rowed out to the spot, and we found 
poor Tim. 

Ho had slipped off the log, though, as he 
could swim with great ease, that would have 
been a slight misfortune. But he had fallen 
headlong among the great bunches of lilies, and 
in his efforts to extricate himself, had twisted 
the tough stems about his neck till his head 
was held securely fastened under the water. 

Tim was done with this world. The merciful 
Father had allowed his last act to bo that dearest 
heroism, the saving of an innocent life; then 
He had called him up whore the flowers never 
fade, where the great white light warms the 
soul, and where angel teachings clear it from 
the mists and darkness of this earthly pil¬ 
grimage. 


THE FROZEN SHIP. 

BT HORACE B. DURANT. 


Oh ! mariner brave! on the crested wave, 

That rolls 'neath tho sunny dome; 

Why seek ye the deep, where the surges sleep, 

Afar in the Frost King's home? 

On the tossing sea ye may wander froo 
To many a sunny strand; 

But your couch shall be low, in tho drifting snow, 
Away in the Northern land. 

book out on the main, which an adamant chain 
Binds down to its iron will; 

Lo! a bark lieth there, in the cold, bleak air. 

And her decks are lone and still I 

Not a living sound breaks the silence round, 

But the groan of the iceberg's shock, 

Or the shivering face of some clear, bine wall 
From the brow of the crystal rock. 

Do ye ask the band that hath bravely manned 
That bark 'mid the breaker’s roar; 

Twere better to roam where the white waves foam, 
Than come to this desert shore; 

For the Angel of Death, on the Frost King's breath. 
O'er the hearts of her crew hath flown; 

They are rigid and cold, whilo tho dark, damp mould 
Hath crept o'er their brows of stone. 


Lo! the winter still! but his hand is chill, 

And the gaze of his dreaming eye 

Seems fixed in despair, as if listening there 
To some perishing sufferer's sigh! 

Ah, winter 1 dream on till eternity’s dawn, 

With that statue-like group of dead. 

Whose dirge is the wail of the frozen gale. 

The fathomless drift their bed 1 

The gods of the storm, round each marble form 
Their reveling court have kept; 

And mutterod drear, in eAch dull, cold ear, 

Yet, heedless, still on they kept; 

And many on age, while the storm shall rage 
On the shore of that dreary clime. 

They shall slumber away, untouched by decay— 
Unchanged by the band of time. 

Then, seamen, go not to that ice-bound spot, 
Where chaos eternal reigns; 

Where the ice-crags rise to the sunless skies, 

And the ocean is bound in chains; 

On the tossing sea ye may journey free 
To many a gladsome strand; 

But yonr couch shall bo low, in the drifting snow, 
Away in the Northern land. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

“Not pretty?” said little Rhoda Weeks, 
smoothing the camel’s-hair shawl that lay 
upon the table with both her little hands, as 
if she had been a drygoods olerk of long prac¬ 
tice. “The colors not bright, Miss Hudson? 
I—yes, I am astonished! Not bright? Why, 
just look how every thread gives its color to 
the next, how they sort of go into one another, 

and grow softer, and—and- Well, if I can’t 

tell just how it is in words, I know that this 
shawl is something stupendous—a great deal 
more stupendous, understand, than them red- 
and-yellow things that glisten so, and cut such 
a splash. Don’t you see! this shawl is made out 
of little pieces, made by ever so many work¬ 
people,. and stitched into this wonderful pat¬ 
tern, when it’s all put together like a patch¬ 
work-quilt? That’s the way it’s done off in the 
Inders. This was made for a fellow they call a 
Pacher, and he gave it to the father of a friend 
of mine, who has kept it in a camphor-wood 
trunk ever since, only putting it on now and 
then jest to show off with. It would take away 
your breath if I was to tell you half of what it 
is worth in solid gold.” 

Constance Hudson, who had been regarding 
Mrs. Holt’s shawl with supercilious carelessness, 
really believing it deficient in that brilliancy 
which her crude taste demanded in everything, 
now gave her attention more earnestly to the 
beautiful fabric, very much impressed by Rhode’s 
evident reverence for it. 

“Yes, yes, I see; on a second look one does 
see how rich it is, but a little knotty on the 
wrong side—don’t you think so ?” 

“Knotty!” exciaimed Rhoda, tossing her little 
head. “Why that is the very thing; that’s how 
we make sure it’s the genuine lnder.” 

“Oh, yes! now I see,” answered Constance, 
quite subdued by the child’s superior know¬ 
ledge. “How much did you say it cost?” 

“Guess.” 

“Well, a hundred dollars.” 

But, for her shopping experience of the last 
month Constance would have said fifty; but this 
had enlightened her a little, and she named the 


larger sum, expecting to be out down in her esti¬ 
mate. 

“One hundred!” exclaimed Rhoda, with calm 
scorn. “One hundred!” 

“Miss Constance Hudson, this shawl cost 
three thousand dollars!” 

Constance rounded her beautifal lips, and 
gave a low whistle. Her eyes, expanding with 
amazement, were turned upon Rhoda, who met 
her gaze with a conscious smile. 

“Three thousand dollars—and left with you 
to sell? There, there, little Rhoda! It won’t 
do—it won’t do.” 

“That means you don’t believe me,” said 
Rhoda, sitting very upright in her chair, and 
turning her head on one side like a furious little 
Jenny Wren, ready to peck. “ I’m much obliged 
to you; but this shawl cost three thousand dol¬ 
lars, and I’ve got it to sell. Shouldn’t you like 
to buy it, now, Miss Hudson ?” 

“Well, perhaps I could, if I liked!” answered 
Constance, flushing scarlet with anger. 

“Exactly,” chimed in the little girl. “Per¬ 
haps we could, if we liked; three thousand dol¬ 
lars is nothing to us. Oh, no!” 

Constance clenched her hand, and locked her 
white teeth in sudden rage. At which Rhoda 
lifted her tiny finger, and said in a grave, re¬ 
proving manner worthy of her grandmother, 

“Oh! now you are getting angry, Miss Con¬ 
stance. For shame!” 

“Angry! angry! You provoking little tyke! 
What is it to you, I want to know, whether I’ve 
got three thousand dollars or not?” 

“Oh, nothing! nothing in the world! Only I 
know you haven’t” 

“And you think I can’t buy that shawl?” 

“I know you can’t Who better? Now, just 
to prove it, I don’t expect to get anything like 
the price this beautiful thing is worth.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No, I don’t Look at it; feel the knots. See 
how the colors run into each other like a hum¬ 
ming-bird’s neck. Now one thousand dollars 
will buy this shawl. It’s got to be sold, and 
no one can be expected to pay what it’s worth. 
One thousand cash down, and it is yours.” 
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“And you think I can’t raise so much?” 

“I know you can’t.” 

“We shall see!” 

“Yes, we shall see.” 

I am afraid little Rhoda was rather aggravat¬ 
ing with that pert shake of her head, and (he 
knowing look of her eyes. At any rate, the 
young girl’s exhorbitant vanity was aroused, 
and she felt herself insulted. The love of spend¬ 
ing had grown strong upon her. There is no 
power more intoxicating than that of squander¬ 
ing money to a person whose whole life has 
been one of privation. 

“If the money would strangle yon, I’d be sure 
and get it,” she said, pushing the shawl in a 
heap to the floor; and with that Constance flung 
herself out of the room, muttering wrathfully in 
her hot anger. 

“If she, or any one else could get it, I 
Wouldn’t much care if it did choke me a little,” 
muttered Rhoda, lifting the shawl with both 
arms, thus half burying herself in its loose 
folds; “but so much money isn’t to be found 
among my customers. What shall I do? What 
can ldo? If I’d said it couldn’t be managed, 
she would have given right up. The first word 
I spoke that way made her turn white as a 
ghost. Poor lady! poor lady! if I only could 
help her! But no lady will believe it is worth 
so much money. I wouldn’t have thought it 
myself, only she made it so clear how long it 
took to make one, and how far it came on 
camels’ backs. I wonder why camels really ara 
long necked and humpy! I take it from what 
she said—curious how much she knows. Oh, 
dear! what can I do about this?” 

Rhoda dragged the shawl up to the table, and 
folding her arms * upon it, laid her head upon 
them in utter despondency. How desperate the 
child must have become may be imagined, when 
she had Appealed to Constance Hudson, asking, 
in her extremity, if she knew of any person rich 
enough to purchase so precious a garment. The 
girl had mocked her by hinting at a wish to buy 
it herself, and this completed Rhoda’s discour¬ 
agement. 

While the little creature sat despondent and 
almost crying, Constance came back to her 
room, flushed, panting, and with saucy triumph 
flashing out from her beautiful face. 

“Here is the money—give me the shawl; but, 
remember, if it isn’t worth the price, I’ll take 
you up for swindling—I will, or my name isn’t 
Constance Hudson. Qet up, I Bay, and let me 
look at the article.” 

The girl held a roll of money in her hands, 
which she opened and fluttered tauntingly 


before the astonished eyes of Rhoda. Never be¬ 
fore had those eyes been so large, or the honest 
little face so bewildered. 

“Let me—let me look at them; are they 
real?” she gasped, reaching out her hand. 

“No you don’t, till I know how real the 
shawl is. That’s*the first question. Just get 
off it with your arms; I want some one who is 
a judge to tell me how much humbug there is 
in it.” 

Constance palled the shawl from under 
Rhoda’s arms, and was gathering it up in her 
own. 

“Stop, stop!” said Rhoda, breathless with 
sudden fright. “Is it Mr. Sterling you are 
going to ask ?” 

For an instant Constance was taken aback. 
She partly dropped the shawl upon the table, 
and the color left her cheeks, but she recovered 
herself at once with a short laugh, and huddled 
it together again. 

“Nonsense! it is isn't him. What does he 
know of such things; and what is Sterling to 
me, I’d like you to tell?” 

Rhoda was relieved, and loosened her grasp 
pn the shawl. She knew well that Mrs. Holt 
would be terribly wounded if her son was made 
acquainted with the sacrifice she was making, 
and still hesitated. 

“ More than that,” said Constance, exhibiting 
a degree of anxiety that satisfied Rhoda of her 
earnestness, “I don't want him, or anybody 
else, to know that I’ve bought the shawl, not 
my own father. If I take it, the whole thing is 
a seoret between you and me.” 

Rhoda made no answer; but after Constance 
had left the room fell into thought, and sat for 
a long time with her elbows on the table, and 
her shrewd little face supported by a hand 
pressed against either cheek. 

“Where did she get the money! Old Hudson 
hasn’t got so much. Can she earn it cutting 
those pictures oh stone and on steel? Maybe 
she does, I don’t know; and, anyway, it's none 
of my business, so long as the money is good— 
but it’s awful strange.” 

Meantime Constance went into the room 
below, and there she found Church smoking a 
segar, with his eyes half closed, and a soft, haxy 
vapor floating around his head. He was an ugly 
man, and gray hairs were plentiful in his beard 
and around his temples; but there was a con¬ 
scious power about him that had its fascinations 
for a girl like Constance—and he knew it well. 

“Here it is,” she said, sitting down on the 
carpet at his feet, and throwing out the rich 
folds of the shawl tUl it floated around her. 
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‘‘Now tell me if she speaks the truth. Is this 
thing worth all the money she talks about? I 
don’t believe it” 

Church took a corner of the shawl between 
his hands and examined it closely. Then he 
threw it across a table, and leaning back, smoked 
luxuriously while he took the pattern, with its 
slender palm-leaves and delicate bordering, into 
his mind. Constance sat on the floor close by 
him, with one foot huddled under her, and both 
hands locked over the opposite knee—a position 
which was in great favor with her when she 
dared to take it, and which the man was coarse 
enough to like. 

“Well, what of it?” she inquired, after a little. 
“All a shame, I dare say.” 

“A sham! Why, girl, there isn’t another 
shawl like that in America. It’s worth all she 
says it cost, and more, too.” 

Constance suddenly loosened her hands and 
let her knee fall downward. 

“You don’t say so. Worth three thousand 
dollars—second-hand, too ?” 

“Every cent of it, and the more for its anti¬ 
quity. It is of the purest and richest work; 
you can hardly find its equal in any market. 
None of your white serpents and inextricable 
tangles of color, such as are put together in 
Paris, and pronounoed the last style, but a gar¬ 
ment which one might be proud to leave to one’s 
grandchildren. , 

Church gave this opinion in a quiet way, 
puffing soft gushes of smoke forth with his 
words; but Constance was instantly thrown into 
a state of excitement. She had cared nothing 
about the beauty of the shawl. Its exquisite 
perfection made no impression upon her; but 
when its cost was assured, the desire to brave 
and astonish little Rhoda with a proof of her 
capacity to own it, was lost in an eager wish 
for a garment so expensive, whioh oould be got 
at a third of its real value. 

“Dear me, you don’t say so; and she only 
asks a thousand dollars for it.” 

Church laughed pleasantly through the smoke 
that enclouded him. 

“Only a thousand dollars!” he chuckled. 
“Why, one would think the creature had been 
bred in the heart of a gold mine.” 

“You needn’t laugh at me,” pouted Constance, 
rising up from the floor, and putting on an awk¬ 
ward air of dignity. “ I didn’t ask you to buy 
it for me, thank goodness!” 

“But I offered to buy it. Madam Peaoock, and 
mean to keep my word, that is, providing you 
keep yours.” 

“Keep mine! What do you mean?" 


“Why, to set a day when you and I are to be 
married.” 

“ But I cannot do it—at least, not yet. Be¬ 
sides, I don’t know as I want the shawl; it isn’t 
anything so very stunning.” 

Constance gave her head a toss, and dashed 
the hand, which Church extended to draw her 
toward him, rudely aside. “At any rate, I don’t 
want it enough to take any more money from 
you, Mr. Church!” 

Church gave a prolonged whiff at his segar, 
took it from his mouth and dropped a loose 
fragment of the tabacco daintily around it, 
before he made any answer. Then he seemed 
to have forgotten the direct subject of conver¬ 
sation, for he asked Constance, very abruptly, 
where young Sterling was just then. 

Again Constance gave that beautiful head a 
toss, which made all the rich masses of her hair 
shimmer in the light, and answered that she did 
not know anything about it. “ What was William 
Sterling to her?” 

“Perhaps not much now; but he has been 
something more than I know of,” said Church, 
still busy with his segar, but eyeing her with 
the sidelong look of a crafty lawyer. 

Constance turned coldly white. She shrunk 
back from the man, and, for the moment, lost 
all courage. Then Churcfi broke from his cool 
self-possession and sprung upon her like a tiger, 
seizing her by the wrist. 

“Girl, is this thing true?” 

“What—what thing?” 

Her lips were white and quivering, and he felt 
the hand he held growing cold under his grasp. 

“That you love that young dandy!” 

“Love him? No, no!” 

“Then why are you so pale?” 

“You—you frighten me! How can I help it?’» 

“ Have you ever loved him ? The truth, girl— 
I will have the truth!” 

She was growing bold, now, and the hot blood 
came rushing back to her face. He was furiously 
jealous—she could see that, and triumph in it; 
but her secret was safe. She put her head on 
one side, and lifted a finger to her lips, as if 
making up her mind. 

“ Love him? No; I really do not think I ever 
did,” she said, at last, with the apparent inno¬ 
cence of a child. “ Like some other people I 
could mention, it was all on his side.” 

Church turned from her in genuine anger. 
The creature had fascinated him; and with such 
men fascination takes the semblance of love so 
completely, that it becomes a passion. 

“Then you have never loved him, and you do 
not love me?” 
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“I said I had never loved him—but the 

other- Well, that is a subject for con- 

sideration. Don’t you think so ?” 

“Constance, tell me.” 

“ I haven’t time now, little Rhoda will be 
getting impatient about the shawl.” 

“Tell me one thing, and you shall have the 
shawl.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Why does that young man hang about this 
house so constantly ?” 

“Who told you that he did hang about the 
house?” 

“I see him go in and out with my own eyes.” 

“Well, what then? He works here.” 

“And you are pleased—you like it?” 

“No, I don’t; sometimes I wish he was in 
Jericho.” 

“ But your father likes it. He is constantly 
throwing you into this young man’s society.” 

“Now don’t begin to abuse my poor father. 
He has been good to me, and I won’t hear it” 

“ Still I know that he would drive me from 
the house, if he dared, and marry you to this 
young fellow.” 

“But that he never will; it is beyond his 
power,” answered the girl, while a singular 
smile crossed her lips. 

“Constance, if it could be so arranged, would 
you be willing that this young man should be 
sent away ?” 

“Where to?” She spoke as if the idea gave 
her a sudden pang. 

“West; Montana—the Pacific—the Sandwich 
Islands—anywhere, so it be far enongh!” 

Constance stood a moment in dead silence, 
turning cold and white under the evil gaze of 
that bad man. He saw that there was a struggle 
going on in her heart; that some hope which 
she had cherished was dying hard, for her neck 
seemed turned to marble, and her eyes were 
full of sorrowful pain. 

“And he would never come back,” she whis¬ 
pered to herself. “It would be giving him up 
forever.” 

“You cannot answer,” said Church, bitterly. 
“You love the fellow, and have been cheat¬ 
ing me.” 

Constance did not hear him. During those 
few moments her good angel stood within the 
door of that heart, and shut out his voice. The 
cry of a pure, holy love came out from the 
depths of her nature asking to be saved, striving 
to save her; but the evil influences soon over¬ 
whelmed it. The angel drew back, and the 
voice of the tempter stole through, poisoning 
as it went. Her eyes fell upon the shawl; she 


remembered the cerulean dress, with its cloud 
of lace which lay concealed in her closet up 
stairs. All the gorgeous future which had been 
so adroitly laid before her, day by day, if shared 
with that man, swept over and overwhelmed 
the good that was in her. 

“Were you speaking to me? Did you ask 
me anything?” she said, arousing herself as 
from a dream. 

“ I asked you to choose between that man and 
me—his life and that which I can give you. 
The time has come, Constance; I will be trifled 
with no longer.” 

“I have chosen long ago,” she answered, 
laying one hand on his arm, and looking him 
firmly in the face. “But what are you going 
to do with him? He is nothing to me, you 
know; but father likes the young fellow, and I 
don’t want to see him come to grief.” 

“I will see that he goes out West.” 

“What, to starve or dig?” 

The girl was suspioious, and her voice trem¬ 
bled ; but she looked bold as an eagle. 

“No. He is a good artist, and understands 
surveying, I have found out. We must get him 
a position on the Pacifio Railway, or give him 
an Indian Agency—something to wake up his 
ambition, or he would come back again.” 

Once more Constance lost her color and grew 
cold. 

“Aji Indian Agency? But the savages are at 
war everywhere. He would be in danger.” 

“ Perhaps; but brave men like that.” 

“ And the frontier is full of Bushwackers and 
Jay hawkers—worse than the Indians. He would 
never come back alive—and you know it!” 

She spoke furiously, and her eyes glittered. 
The spirit of opposition was strong in that young 
heart, not because of the goodness there, or the 
love she was strangling; but I really think, in 
the abstract, she hated the man before her. It 
was only when she saw in him the embodiment 
of a splendid future, out of which came a 
panorama of palaces, horses, carriages, superb 
dresses, and jewels, resplendent enough to dazzle 
her whole being, that she could even fancy 
herself loving him. 

“ He would never come back alive, and you 
know it!” she repeated, grasping the man’s arm 
till he made an effort to shake her off. 

“Well, what is that to us?” he answered, 
seizing her hand with a force that wrenched it 
from his arm. “ Above all, what is that to you ?’* 

“ Just this, Mr. Church. Young Sterling has 
been real good to me when I had no other 
friends, and I am no viper to sting him for his 
kindness. Send him off to a safe place, where 
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he oan prosper, and I will not say a word against 
it; but I won’t see him led into danger. You 
shan’t murder him with your plotting and your 
hate. I tell you now, if any harm comes to him 
by your means, there will be thunder and light¬ 
ning about your head, and no mistake 1” 

This dart of bravado rather pleased Church, 
who would have found a really refined woman 
terribly insipid. 

“ You are a glorious creature!” he exclaimed, 
and threw his arm over her shoulder in a sud¬ 
den transport of coarse admiration. The natural 
loathing of the man had been intensified by his 
evident desire to tempt young Sterling out of 
his life, and struck him a sharp blow on the 
oheek, uttering a little cry of fear the next 
instant 

For one moment the man stepped back and 
glared at her like a fiend; then he cast his arm 
around her again, drew her face close to his, 
and left a kiss upon the hot, red cheek—the 
first he had ever dared to offer her. 

“Take that for your blow!” he Baid, as she 
poshed him fiercely away with both hands. 

Constance threw herself into a chair, with 
both arms extended on the table, and burst into 
a storm of wrathful crying. 

“Come, come!” pleaded Church, approaching 
her in abject penitence, “ there is no harm done; 
or if there is, my cheek has suffered most. I 
feel the mark of your hand burning on it yet.” 

Constance looked up with the tears trembling 
on her cheeks like dew upon roses, saw the 
long crimson marks on his sallow face, and 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

Then came a long conversation, which we need 
not repeat; for, after the storm, these two na¬ 
tures came to a better understanding, and in 
the hush of exasperated feelings, they settled 
many things which will hereafter be unfolded. 
Then more bank-notes passed from his hand to 
hers, and Constance gathered up the India 
shawl, and cast it upon the bed in her sleeping- 
room. more carelessly than she would have dared 
to act if her father had been at home. Then 
Church took his leave, and Constance crept up 
stairs, pale from the lassitude of exhausted ex¬ 
citement, with the price of Mrs. Holt’s shawl 
clasped in her hand. 

She found Rhoda sitting by the table in great 
anxiety and tribulation, blaming herself greatly 
for having allowed an article of such value to 
go out of her possession, and wondering how 
she could, for a moment, have thought Con¬ 
stance Hudson a possible customer. The little 
creature could scarcely restrain the cry of satis¬ 
faction that rose to her lips when Constance 


opened the door; but when she saw that the 
girl’s arms were empty, her heart gave a sudden 
leap of fear. 

“ What—what have you done with the shawl ?” 
she cried out, in a voice that told the girl all 
that had been passing in her mind. 

“Well, 1 haven't stolen it, at any rate; do, 
don’t trouble yourself to look so wild.” 

“ But, what have you done with it? You know 
it doesn’t belong to me one bit!” 

“No, I should think not, you ungrateful little 
tyke. I’ve sold the shawl for you for a thou¬ 
sand dollars.” 

“A thousand do—dollars!” broke in Rhoda, 
aghast with surprise. “You sold it!” 

“Yes; for five times as much as it is worth, 
I dare say; for you are an awful little cheat, 
anyhow, from a box of matches up—there’s no 
trusting you.” 

“But the money—the money!” exclaimed 
Rhoda, too anxious for any recognition of the 
charge. “1 wasn’t to part with it on any terms 
without the cash down.” 

“Well, here is your cash down, you little 
snipe.” 

Constance opened her hand, dropped the roll 
of money into Rhoda’s lap, and sat down by the 
table, enjoying the child’s incredulous conster¬ 
nation with intense satisfaction. 

“Is it? Oh! tell me if it is genuine? Don’t 
make fun of me! You wouldn’t think of it if 

you only knew how anxious the poor lady- 

that is, how anxious I am to get the money, 
or—or the shawl, you know!” 

“Just take the bills out and see if they are 
good; I can truBt you, though you do seem to 
suspect me,” said Constance, smiling. 

“And may I? You won’t be angry? I won't 
be gone a minute. Just sit here till I come 
back again.” 

Away the child flew, like a winged creature, 
down the stairs, and into the street, which she 
cleared half a dozen steps at a leap, and entered 
the restaurant in whioh she was so well known, 
quite out of breath. 

“ Is that good money ? Tell me quick, for I’m 
in a dreadful hurry!” she panted, flinging the 
roll of bills on the oounter. 

The man examined the bills, one by one, with 
great scrutiny, now and then looking over them 
at little Rhoda, who stood by the desk holding 
her very breath in suspense. 

“Yes, the money is good; but-” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes, quite sure, Rhoda. But how on earth 
did you come by so much money ? It frightens 
me.” 
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“ And me, too,” answered the child, clasping ) 
her hands; “but I am so glad. You are cer¬ 
tain there is no mistake.” 

“Yes, I am certain, child; but-” 

“Just give me the cash, if you please; but say 
it again—the money is good.” 

The excited creature began huddling the bills 
between her two little hands, which fluttered 
among them like frightened birds. 

“But where did you get them, Rhoda?” 

“No matter! Never you mind—it is all in 
the way of business.” 

“But does your father know?” 

“My father? Yes, he knows all about it.” 

“That is right# Now be careful of your 
money. What a smart little thing it is,” said 
the man, looking after the child as she flitted 
up the steps, and away to her own home, which 
she entered with a burst of triumphant grati¬ 
tude. 

“ Oh, Miss Constance! Miss Constance 1 I beg 
your pardon! There never was such a wicked, 
ungrateful, good-for-nothing little snapping- 
turtle as I am—suspicioning everybody, and 
wanting to be sure. The very rats in the wall 
ain't meaner than I am; and as for mice, they 
are ladies compared to me. I know it, I feel it, 
and I’m ashamed of myself, and as proud of you. 

1 always thought you was handsome, but now 
you’re beautiful, magnificent! Oh, dear! I do 
believe I shall get to laughing before this is 
done with.” 

Here Rhoda sat down, flung her little white 
apron over her head, and did absolutely end off 
her excitement, under its shelter, in a way that 
made the snowy fabric shiver, protesting all 
the time, in a broken, watery voice, that she 
was so ashamed, but sometimes she couldn’t 
help laughing in the wrong place. 

I think Constance forgot exactly how all this 
happiness had been brought about, and rather 
prided herself on being the cause, as if there 
had been no disgrace in the method. At any 
rate, the quick tears came into her own eyes, 
and she patted Rhode’s head through the apron, 
telling her not to cry—a suggestion of weakness 
which Rhoda resented by drawing down her 
apron like a flag, and scattering her tears with 
a laugh, that sent them flying, as a burst of 
sunshine puts an April shower to rout. 

“Now I must go—I must go right off. Where 
is my hood? Oh! hanging by the strings to my 
neck. And the match-basket? Thank you, 
Miss Constance. Now I’m all right. But tell 
me who it was bought the shawl ? I didn’t know 
t here was so much money within a mile of here. 
Just tell me, now, who it was that bought it?” 


“Oh! a friend of mine—rich as rich can be.” 

“A friend of yours, and so awful rich?” 

“Yes; he is awful rich! You need not look 
so surprised. He i*-” 

“You say he—was it a man? What did any 
man want with a shawl ?” 

“Men have relations—don’t they, goosey?” 

“Relations? Yea—and wives. Perhaps the 
gentleman bought it for his wife,” persisted 
Rhoda, tying her hood on again. 

As the child turned to take her basket from 
the table, she saw that a flood of scarlet was 
just dying away from Constance’s face and neck, 
leaving a strange and disagreeable expression 
there. 

“I hope you’re not sorry for what you have 
done?” she said, anxiously. 

“Sorry? No! Well, perhaps I am a little.” 

“Oh, dear! I hope not!” cried the child, 
clenching her tiny hand hard on the money. 

“Qet along! Get along! It is all the same to 
you. But you haven’t told me who the shawl 
belonged to.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t do that, you know.” 

“But why not?” 

“ It is a secret from every one, and she trusted 
me,” said Rhoda, proudly—“only me!” 

“Well, keep your secret; what do I care! 
Come back! Come back! There is some one 
coming up. Is it Sterling, or anybody you 
know—-just look out?” 

“It is Mr. Sterling?” 

“Oh!” 

“Why, what is the matter? I thought you 
liked Mr. Sterling ever so much.” 

“But I don’t! You have no right to think 
bo! It’s impertinent!” 

The little girl was puixled. She played with 
the matches in her basket a moment, and then 
lifted her eyes to Constance in honest doubt. 

“You seemed to, Miss Constance; and I know 
he likes you better than anything.” 

Constance flung herself to the other side of 
| the little room, impatiently rejecting this honest 
assertion; but her face was troubled, and Rhoda 
I saw that she held her breath to listen till a door 
; below opened and closed. 

| “ Well, good-by! It’s time for me to be going— 

| the money burns my hand. Good-by! Shut the 
door when you come down, and put the key 
under the mat, where father can find it.” 

Away went Rhoda after this, leaving Con¬ 
stance in the room alone, listening, like a crimi- 
[ nal, to be sure Uiat she would not meet her young 
| husband in going down. Bold as she was, the 
creature could not find courage to meet him 
> then. 
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Meantime, Rhoda found her way into Mrs. 
Wheeler’s basement, and so up stairs to Mrs. 
Holt’s room. She found that lady in deep dis¬ 
tress ; a letter had just reached her from her 
husband, in which he wrote, with some degree 
of tender regret at their enforoed separation. 
Nothing, he said, but want of means would have 
forced him to leave her behind. Perhaps there 
was something real in this; distance, and that 
profound solitude which men born in cities feel 
in the great waste of the prairies, might have 
aroused memories and regrets enough to make 
what he wrote a truth. Certainly it had this 
effect upon the poor lady to whom the letter 
came. Her desire to be with this idol of her 
life grew almost iqto a frenzy. She walked the 
room, wringing her hands. Again and again 
she searched in her mind for some means by 
which she could follow him into the solitude 
that presented itself to her imagination as a 
paradise; but all her resources were exhausted. 
She had already strained the means of her son, 
and nothing but the shawl was left. The last hope 
that she could cling to lay in the little girl who 
sold the matches for a living—a creature that 
only a short time before had been the object of 
her own charity. What real hope could fasten 
itself on this child, bright and energetic as she 
was? If she failed, how could Mrs. Holt dis¬ 
pose of the property, to whom could she offer it? 

Depressed by these thoughts, and sick at heart 
with a yearning wish to join the husband she 
loved with such forlorn adoration as age feels 
for its lost object of love, the poor lady had crept 
into her easy-chair, resolved to wait patiently. 
She was kind-hearted and generous; but I fear 
in all her troubles she Beldom remembered to 
pray either for mercies or fortitude. So, instead 
of turning her disappointed and faint heart to 
God, who must, in his infinite goodness, have 
compassion on the creatures of his own making, 
sensitive, impulsive, full of faults, yet loveable 
from their very imperfections and their capa¬ 
cities for suffering, she took up her pride and 
her courage, and battled on with them. The 
world had buffeted her to the earth again and 
again, but she never quite gave way, though, at 
times, she longed with a terrible desire to lie 
down and be at rest forever, 

Oh! if she could but get to him! The lone¬ 
liness which had fallen upon her Bince he left 
had been so depressing that she fretted under 
it like a sick child. Her health failed, her 
wppetite fled; she grew pale and shadowy. 
Thus the woman sat, helpless, and still in that 
great easy-chair when Rhoda opened the door 
and stole in, so eager with the good news that 


she forgot to knock. Quick as a lapwing she 
crossed the room, and startled Mrs. Holt with 
her voice. 

“I have got it—the shawl, you know!” 

Mrs. Holt turned her wild face upon the 
child; it looked scared and unbelieving. Dying 
hopes will not revive in an old breast as they 
do among the blossoms of youth. 

“Poor child! Poor, dear child! you have 
done your best, I know! Never niind, I did not 
expect it!” 

“But I have sold it” 

“What!” 

The word came from her lips like a cry of pain. 
She oould not yet realize that the girl was not 
mocking her. 

“I sold it for a thousand dollars,” whispered 
Rhoda, almost disbelieving herself. 

“A thousand dollars! Dear, dear! if it could 
only be true, that would open heaven for me— 
absolute heaven!” 

“It’s true as the gospel, lady! Yes, if you 
throw in both the old Bible and that of the New 
Testament. I’ve got the money in my hand. 
See!” 

Mrs. Holt reached forth her thin, white hand, 
unfolded the notes, and counted them, one by 
one, but each moment her lips grew paler, and 
the broad lids settled slowly over her eyes, so 
slowly that it might have seemed as if she were 
falling asleep; but she had fainted into dead 
insensibility, while the loose notes fluttered down 
to her lap, and floated to her feet. 

Rhoda neither screamed or ran, as another 
child might have done. She ran to the bureau 
and searched among the toilet-bottles for harts¬ 
horn, camphor, or any of the common restora¬ 
tives which she remembered to have been used 
about her mother. All the bottles were empty. 
It had been a long time since that poor lady 
had been able to indulge in dainty perflimes, or 
even restoratives. There was plenty of water, 
however, and the child dashed a glass full into 
that white face, and held another to the white 
lips, when they began to stir with a pang of 
returning life. 

“Oh, dear! what have I done that you should 
go off so!” pleaded the child, shaking all over 
with affright. “I thought it would make you 
so happy!” 

“Happy! What can make me happy? Only 
one thing! Only one thing!” 

“ Do tell me what it is. I wanted so much to 
make you happy, and have only done this,” 
pleaded Rhoda, utterly despondent. “ If it isn’t 
money you want, just say what it is. I didn’t 
mean any harm; and now I’ve wet all your hair 9 
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and ever so much of your dress. The best thing : 
I can do is to stick close to the matches; they 
are always to be depended on.” 

Mrs. Holt gathered herself up and made an 
effort to arrange her hair, which was, in truth, 
dripping wet, but her hands fell feebly away j 
from the task, and she clasped them in her lap 
with a wan smile. 

“But you were telling me something—what; 
was it, little Rhoda?” 

“ Don’t be angry and do that again, it frightens ; 
me amost to death. I didn’t mean any wrong, : 
and thought you wanted me to do it, so I sold 
your shawl for a thousand dollars, and brought 
you the money. Don’t! Don’t turn so white! : 
I’ll do my very best to get it back.” 

“Get it back! You have really sold it, then? j: 
And the money, where is it? So long as there j; 
is enough to carry me out to him, I do not care. ; 
Where is it, dear?” 

“Here, and here, and here,” cried Rhoda, : 
brightening instantaneously, and picking up 
the bank-notes, one by one. “All good as gold— 

I looked out for that. Oh! now you are happy; 
you look like it—you are smiling. No, no! don’t: 
do that!” 

No wonder that burst of tears half terrified : 
the child and set her to pleading against the I 
repetition of a fainting fit, which seemed to her : 
like death. She could not understand that joy 
ever takes that form. As the lady trembled all j 
over, and uttered her sense of relief in broken 
fragments of thanksgiving, the girl accepted 
them confusedly as reproaches, and drooped 
under them with touching humility. 

“And you have done this for me,” cried Mrs. : 
Holt, laying her hand on Rhoda’s shoulder, 
while the tears rained down her face. 

“Yes, I own up. Nobody can be more sorry, ! 
but I meant it for right.” 

“ Sorry, my child ? Sorry that you have made « 
me the happiest woman on earth?” 

“And are you? Are you, indeed? Then I ; 
haven’t gone and done anything to make you ; 
worse off.” 

“ Oh! little Rhoda, if you could but know-” : 

“That’s it! Now you look like yourself, 
lady; and a great deal more so. I never saw 
any one get so young all at once. Only to think 
that an Ingy shawl would do it.” 

“It seems to me like a miracle!” Mrs. Holt 
exclaimed, passing the money between her 
hands, and kissing it with fervor, for, in fact, 
it was life and breath to her. “But you must j 
take a part of it, little one. I had no idea that 
it would bring so much.” 

“Well, perhaps it wouldn’t, only I’m used to i 


the trade now, and tucked an extra thousand 
onto what you said it was worth. ‘Three thou¬ 
sand dollars,’ says I, bold as brass; ‘three 
thousand is the worth of this Ingy shawl; and 
think what a bargain it’ll be for one thousand,’ 
says I. If it was a whopper, I’m sure its accord¬ 
ing to the trade—and what’s the difference 
to her?” 

“To her? Then you sold it to a lady*?” 

“A lady! Well, no; not exactly.” 

“Did it go to a dealer, then?” 

“No; not to a dealer—the price was too heavy 
for them.” 

“ But it will not be put into the market and 
sold again, I hope?” said Mrs. Holt, a little 
anxiously. 

“No, I rather think not. She has got heaps 
of money, somehow, and will keep the shawl 
just because it cost so much. I told hep all 
about it, how it was made, and how fast the 
colors were; but it wasn’t of any use till I said, 
‘that Ingy shawl is worth three thousand dol¬ 
lars!’ then her eyes begun to sparkle, and she 
was eager as a hen-hawk. It was the price that 
did it. If it had been an Injun blanket she 
would have bought it all the same. If I did 
tell a bit of a whopper about the extra thou¬ 
sand, that whopper did the work, anyhow.” 

“But it was not a whopper, Rhoda; you can 
hardly overestimate the value of a garment like 
that. It was the gift of a great man to my 
father, when I was a girl.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Rhoda, open¬ 
ing her eyes wide. “ If I’d known all about that, 
four thousand wouldn’t have been too much.” 

“ But you have got double the price I expected. 
In fact, I feel almost like a rich woman again. 
Come, now, let me pay my debts, and give yeu 
a share.” 

“Pay debts! Oh, Mrs. Holt! don’t now.” 

“But I must put fifty dollars into the bank 
for you, and here is fifty more as your commis¬ 
sion.” 

“My—my what?” said Rhoda, drawing back 
and looking ready to cry. 

“ Pay for your trouble—that is clearly your 
due.” 

“No, it ain’t. I won’t touch it—nary a cent. 
Oh, Mrs. Holt! I wouldn’t a believed it of you!” 

Rhoda was vexed, and tears leaped into her 
eyes. She picked up her basket of matches and 
made for the door. 

“But, Rhoda,” pleaded the lady. 

“Nary a cent—I won’t touch a red. It’s of 
no use asking me, for I won’t! There, now!” 

| “Rhoda!” 

The girl turned; there was something sweet 
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nnd pleading in the tone of that voice, which 
subdued her anger in a moment. 

“Did you speak to me?” said the little crea¬ 
ture, meekly. 

“Yes, Rhoda. I wanted to say that you are 
the only friend I have in the world.” 

“What, I? I? Oh, Mrs. Holt!” 

Rhoda set her basket on the floor, and in a 
moment was leaning against the arm of Mrs. 
Holt’s chair, smiling through her tears like* an 
April morning. 

“You won’t say anything more about that?” 
she whispered. 

“No, not if it troubles you; but you and I 
will put back the fifty dollars for Luke, now 
that we are so rich. It will be drawing inte¬ 
rest, you know, and always be ready for us if 
we want it.” 

“But will you take it if—if-” 

“If I am very much in need, of course I will 
ask for it.” 

“Then I’ll put it back.” 

The child held out her little hand, and took 
the fifty-dollar note offered to her, half ashamed, 
as if she had been stealing it. 

“I hope the angels ain’t looking at us all the 
time,” she said, dejectedly, folding the note. 

“And why, little one?” 

“Because mother would think me mean.” 

“She would think you a grateful, good little 
girl, and love you dearly as I do.” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

Rhoda shook her head as she expressed her¬ 
self thus despondently; but still hung about Mrs. 
Holt’s chair as if she were waiting for some¬ 
thing. 

“ Oh! you have not told me yet who purchased 
the shawl?” 

“No, not exactly; that is, please don’t ask 
me—I promised not to tell.” 

“Then I will not ask you. Only, was it any 
ene I know?” 1 

“ You know her y Mrs. Holt? Not a bit of it. 
She may set up for a lady with her fine clothes 
and her rolls of money; but you are a lady.” 


j Mrs. Holt glanced down at her worn dress, 
: and smiled a little sadly. 

“Mrs. Holt, may I ask something?” 

“Anything, child.” 

“Are you going far away?” 

“Yes, dear!” 

“And forever?” 

“I—I cannot tell; that rests with God!” 

“Mrs. Holt?” 

“Well, child.” 

“Will you—won’t you-” 

“ What is it, Rhoda? Don’t look so distressed, 

: I will do anything for you. What is it?” 

“Will—will you kiss me before you go?” 

“Willi? God bless you, child! God forever 
bless you!” 

Mrs. Holt took that little, round face between 
both her hands, and kissed it upon the forehead 
and the trembling mouth over and over again. 

“That is like my mother—that is like my 
mother!” cried out the child, with a great out¬ 
burst of sorrowful tenderness. 

Mrs. Holt kissed the little creature again, 
folding her close, and wiping the tears from 
her eyes with infinite tenderness. 

“I’ll go home, now,” said the child, at last. 
“Good-by. I’ll go right home. It’s no use trying 
to sell matches to-day—I couldn’t do it.” 

Mrs. Holt followed the child to the door of her 
room, and looked after her with tears in her 
eyes. Rhoda went down stairs without turning 
back; but when the door closed, she sat down 
on the bottom step and began to sob. Thus 
Mrs. Wheeler found her some moments after. 

“Dear me! what on earth! Is this you, Rhoda 
Weeks, crying like a baby? Well, I never!” 

Rhoda started up, wiped her eyes with one 
hand; holding up her basket with the other. 

“Did you say out of matches? Six papers in 
a bunch and splendid. Haven’t sold enough to¬ 
day to buy salt.” 

Mrs. Wheeler took two bundles of the matches. 
Rhoda gave ohange with her usual sharpness, 
and went away rather comforted by this little 
dash of trade. (to be continued.) 


HOME, TO-MORROWI 

BT B. 8. BARRETT. 


I ax going home, to-morrow! 

And what joyous thoughts arise 
At the hope of meeting dear ones. 
Whom my heart has learned to prize. 

In my mind I see the cottage, 

Close beneath the mountain's brow, 
And the tall old elms before it, 

With the birds’-nest in the bongh. 


There’s the little babbling streamlet, 
Winding 'round among the hills; 
And the birds are sweetly singing— 
I can hear their echoing trills. 

Tis but visionary dreaming! 

Yet it is not all in vain, 

For to-morrow ’twill be real— 

I shall see my home again! 
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JACKET FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

IN TRICOT, KNITTING, AND CROCHET. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAYHE. 




Materials .—A pair of knitting-pins, No. 12, 
(bell gauge;) tricot hook, No. 13; quarter of a 
pound of white Berlin wool; one ounce of scar¬ 
let Shetland or Andalusian; 
one ounce of black Berlin 
wool. 

This pattern is to imitate 
the fashionable woolen stuff. 

Little loops of red wool cover 
the white foundation in ra¬ 
ther close slanting lines. 

The jacket, with little pock¬ 
ets, has a knitted border of 
scarlet wool, ornamented 
with black scallops. No. 3 
gives a portion of the crochet 
and knitting in the proper 
size. The rest of the trim¬ 
ming at the pockets, round 
the upper part of the sleeves, 
and the slope at the throat, 
is a narrow knitted border 
of Shetland or Andalusian 
wool. 

Begin the jacket at the 
under edge. Make a chain 
of one hundred and seventy- 
five stitches with white wool, 
and work one row forward 
and back in simple tricot. In working back 

the second row, after every three white stitches 
460 


crochet five chain of scarlet wool, which lie on 
the right side in little loops. 

Work alternately in this manner one row 


without and one row with loops in reversed 
lines, the number of stitches always remaining 
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the same, the side edges straight After twenty 
rows, divide the work for the front and back 
parte, forty-five stitches at each side for the 
front part, and the seventy-five middle stitches 
for the back, leaving five stitches free between 
each front and back part for the arm-holes. 
Front and back parts are now worked sepa¬ 
rately and perpendicularly. The back contains 
twenty rows, the front eighteen. The back 
part finishes straight at the top with seventeen 
stitches. At the front the stitches in the last 
Beven rows must be decreased at the slope, for 
the work, until there are eight left Join all 
the parts together in a continuous row ; and in 
working back, draw the three first and three 
last stitches of the now narrow Bhouldcr part 
together, which forms by decreasing an open¬ 
work shoulder seam, containing thirteen holes. 
Then work one row round of double with scarlet 
wool* after which only in the under edge alter¬ 
nately ; in the next stitch but one, one double; 
and then in the next stitch but one again, six 
treble. Over the scallop formed of six treble, 
work one row of double in black wool; of these 
the stitches falling always between two scallops 
are worked down over both the rows, worked 
in scarlet. In the front, on both sides, similar 
scallops are made, which,, however, must be 
worked on in an opposits direction, so that the 
scallops lie with the right side on the foundation. 

For the knitted border, which is sewn on 
underneath the scallops, cast on six stitches 
of treble scarlet wool, and knit, with wooden 
needles, each row as follows: Put the thread 
round, purl two together; put the thread round, 
purl two together; put the thread round, purl 
two together. Bxactly the same as the scallop 
in scarlet, at the conclusion of the foundation, 
crochet in the edge of the border at the front 


on both sides, remembering the corners, black 
scallops with a white edge. Repeat these scal¬ 
lops at the slope for the throat, in white, with 
a black edge. The under adjoining front part 
has one treble row in scarlet wool, and one row 
of double in white, and five white buttons are 
placed two inohes distant from each other. The 
part lying over this oonsists of one row of dou¬ 
ble, one treble row, then another row of double 
—all in white—and the holes of the trebles 
serve as button-holes. 

For the sleeves, oast on thirty-six sti'ches, 
and four times after every sixth row increase 
one stitch on each side, and by gradually de¬ 
creasing in the next ten rows on each side the 
upper slope of the sleeve is formed; the last of 
the ten raws contains ton stitches. The trim¬ 
ming for the Bleeves is narrower than the rest, 
and contains only four stitches to be cast on. 
When the sleeve is finished, sew it in on the 
wrong side, making the seam to come to the 
under middle of the arm-hole, and cover it with 
a knitted border two stitches wide. Place a 
similar border at the slope for the neck, termi¬ 
nating at the front with two little tassels. The 
most simple way of making the opening for the 
pockets is to separate the proper number of 
stitches (fourteen here) from the under edge in 
the fourteenth row, and from the upper edge 
after the sixteenth row. Fasten the thread, and 
work a separate little part in the form of a 
pocket; place it npon the jacket (see design.) 
The edge upon the right Bide is ornamented 
with a narrow little border. Work two strips 
with four stitches teh inches long, pointed at 
the ends like the sleeve-border, and crochet all 
around them in black; place them at the hinder 
middle of the Slope for the throat, with little 
tassels of scarlet woqL 
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This trimming is suitable for dresses and in our first cut. * The second and third cuts 
mantles. The arches are a double rouleau of represent the way by which to make the rou- 
satin y into which the velvet is inserted, as seen lcaux. 
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WORK-TABLE, WITH COVER 
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Colored cloth or cashmere may be chosen s worked in Qothic letters, translated, “ Employ¬ 
er this cover, and the ends may be worked in i ment is the salt of life.” Some rows of herring- 
oordon on velvet or cloth, of another oolor. I bone stitoh may be worked in straight lines both 



The brp«d border is in the old eo sl eaiastical 
style, and may be worked >in cordon, or in gold 
or silver thread, on velvet^and sewn to the cash- 
mere or cloth foundation of the cover. The 
motto in German, on the side of the cover, is 


above and below the border; or, if preferred, a 
wider one may be selected from the designs for 
borders, of which we have of late given so many. 
The cover is finished by sewing a handsome 
fringe on the end* 
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Begin at the lower leaf of the eenter group of 
leaves. Work 7 double knots, 1 picot, 7 double 
knots; draw up. 

1st side leaf: 7 double knots, 1 picot, 4 double 
knots, 1 pioot, 8 double knots; draw up. 

For the middle leaf: 2 double knots, 1 picot, 
4 double knots, 1 picot, 8 double knots, 1 picot, 
8 double knots, 1 pioot, 4 double knots, 1 picot, 
2 double knots, and draw up the leaf, 
v 2nd side leaf: Loop through the lower left 
picot of the middle leaf, 8 double knots, fasten 
to picot of first side leaf, 8 double knots, 1 picot, 
6 double knots, 1 picot, 6 double knots, draw up 
.the loop. 

8rd side leaf: Draw the loop through the 
second picot on the left of the middle leaf, 4 
double knots fasten to picot of the last worked 
leaf; 7 double knots, 1 picot, 6 double knots, 1 
picot, 8 double knots, and draw up. 

For the upper leaf, draw the loop through the 
upper middle picot, 8 double knots fasten to 
picot of side leaf, 8 double knots, 1 picot, 8 
double knots, 1 picot, 8 double knots; draw up 
the loop. 

The leaves must now be worked on the right 
Side as described for the left side. The middle 
line .of grouped leaves is finished before begin¬ 
nings the side trefoils. Each group of leaves is 
joined to the other through the upper pioot of 
the upper leaf. For the trefoils joining the 
middle groups of leaf, work for the first leaf 8 
464 


double knots, loop to first side leaf of middle 
group, 8 double knots; draw up. For the mid¬ 
dle leaves of the trefoil work 8 double knots, 
fasten to picot of third side leaf 8 double knots. 

For the third leaf of the trefoil, 8 double 
knots, 1 picot, 2 double knots, 1 pioot, 6 double 
knots; draw up the leaf. The arrangement of 
these trefoils is dearly seen in the engraving. 

For the outer line of trefoils first leaf, 4 dou¬ 
ble knots, 1 picot, 4 double knots; fasten to 
picot of the inner row of trefoils, 8 double knots, . 
and draw up the loop. For the middle leaf of 
the trefoil work 9 double knots; fasten accord¬ 
ing to engraving to the outer pioot of the second 
side leaf of the middle group; work 9 double 
knots, and draw up. For the third leaf of the 
trefoil work 8 double knots, 1 picot, 8 double 
knots, 1 pioot, 5 double knots, and draw up the 
loop. 

To fasten off the separate trefoils, cut the cot¬ 
ton and pass the end through the center of the 
first leaf, next pass the end left at the beginning 
into the last leaf so as to cross the ends, knot 
them together and cut them off. 

The little ovals connecting the trefoils finishes 
the pattern. On one side they are made with 8 
double knots, 1 picot, 4 double knots, fasten to, 
the side picot of inner trefoil, 7 double knots, 
and draw up the loop. Fer the opposite side 
work 7 double knots, fasten to picot of inner 
trefoil, (see engraving,) 4 double knots, 1 pioot, 
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8 double knots, and draw up the loop, fasten to 
end picot of outer trefoil. 

For the edges, work a line of chain-stitch in 
crochet, fastening it by single stitches through 


the outer loops of the trefoils and orals. See 
that it lies flat 

2nd row: 1 treble, separated by 1 chain, and 
passing over 1 Chain beneath. 



EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. j 

. Tm Education or Qirls.— In tho days of our great-grand- 
motliora it was not the fashion to educate woman much. If 
a girl could read, write, and keep the simplest accounts, it 
wks thought she knew enough. Of course, in addition to 
this, she was taught to sew, to cook nice dishes, and to pre¬ 
pare preserves, etc., etc. This was going to one extreme. 
In the present generation we are going to the other. Not 
that a woman can ever be too highly educated. Whatever 
ajmo can learn, a woman can also. But the fear is, that 
excessive devotion to study, without proper exercise and 
fresh air, will destroy the health. 

There is good reason to believe, indeed, that the mothers 
of our own timeare more weakly than their grandmothers, 
and that this is, in part, the consequence of the neglect, in 
their youth, of exercise and fresh air. Thai things get worse 
instead of better, there is abundant proof. A medical cor¬ 
respondent of one of the Philadelphia newspapers says on 
this subject: “ I was called, some weeks ago, to see a young 
lady who has been for some few years at one of our fashion¬ 
able boarding-schools not far from Philadelphia. She was 
a model of beautiful physical health when she was entered 
at the school, and now returned to her home with an appe¬ 
tite enfeebled and capricious—her digestive functions im¬ 
paired; her eyes weakened to almost uselessness; her phy¬ 
sical strength was all gone; her bright cheek was paled; 
her spirits depressed—in fact, I was shocked at the change 
which had come upon her since I saw her last. Her parents 
were alarmed abont her health, and considered her as re¬ 
quiring medical treatment Upon inquiring into the regime 
of her school, I learned as follows: * We rise at six, all win¬ 
ter, then read the Bible, and at seven we breakfast—imme¬ 
diately after reading. After breakfast we do up our rooms, 
and at a quarter before eight we go to the study-rooms, and 
thete study till nine. At nine we go to the school-room, 
and remain there until two in the afternoon, except having 
half an hour recess. At two ws dine, leave the table at 
three, and walk from three to four. From four to seven we 
study. At seven we have tea. After tea we study one hour, 
or read alorid for an hour and a half. We go to bed at ten. 
We are not allowed to retire earlier. Our courses of study 
are history, physics, grammar, spelling, arithmetic, alge¬ 
bra, geometry, trigonometry,' astronomy, chemistry, Latin, 
French, German, mUsic, singing, drawing, painting in oil or 
water colon, and reading aloud from Shakspeare.’ I asked, 
'What do you mean by physics? Do you refer to natural 
philosophy?’ The answer was, ‘Oh! I don’t know what 
physics mean; it is where they talk abont levers, and 
screws, and gravity; pshaw! I hate it. What good is gravity 
going to do me, I’d like to know?’ I inquired, 'Do you re¬ 
ceive any instruction in needle-work?’ Tho answer was, 
‘No; I never saw a needle in any girl’s hand, except when 
their clothes required mending, in all the time that I have 
been at school.’ I. asked whether they were taught house¬ 
hold duties dt all, and she laughed heartily at the bare idea 
of suoh a thing.” 

The physician adds: “ The prescription for the above pa¬ 
tient may be easily imagined. Less stndy; none at all by 
candlelight; more exercise, and longer rest at night. She 
is rapidly regaining her former health.” He then states 
another case qnite as bad. " A few years ago,” be says, ‘‘ I 
was called to see a girl of thirteen years, who, under the 
-discipline of a school of great repute in this city, was taxed 
with thirteen different studies. She rose as early as pos¬ 
sible in the morning, ate her meals hurriedly, walked to 


and from school, and studied, both at school and at home, 
the whole day and evening, taking not one quarter of an 
hour for relaxation or exercise, and retiring late in the 
evening,, wearied and exhausted. I curtailed her studies 
and directed fresh air and exercise. She cried bitterly at 
my directions, preferring to be sick and weak, if she might 
only retain the high position she had won in her classes. 
Her rank in school, however, was compelled to give place 
to her prospect of health, which was, in reasonable time, 
restored. These two cases are not rote examples, as all of 
my calling can testify who have observed the present school 
system for young ladies, and its effect upon them.” 

The ambition of parents to have their daughters highly 
educated is natural and commendable. Bat health should 
never be sacrificed to the acquisition of learning, much less 
to mere accomplishments; for, after all, the happiness of the 
girl, and of the family also, if she marries, will depend prin¬ 
cipally on her possessing good health. These are things 
which parents should think of, and think of seriously. 

Gems or all Kinds are now artificially imitated, and with 
such accuracy that even good judges are sometimes deceived. 
The basis of all these imitations is a mixture of one and a 
half ounce* of pure quartz sand, six drachms of pure, dry 
carbonate of soda, two drachms of calcined borax, one 
drachm of saltpetre, and three drachms of pure minium of 
red lead. These, melted together, with certain precautions, 
form a clear transparent glass, of brilliant lustre, which is 
melted with various coloring matters, to imitate different 
precious stones, and ground. Thus, a sapphire is produced 
by adding to the above ten grains of carbonate of cobalt. 
aquamarine or beryl by two grains of oxyde of iron; an 
amethyst by four and a half grains of carbonate of manga¬ 
nese; a gold topaz by thirty grains Of yellow oxyde of 
uranium, etc. Tho colorless glass furnishes an excellent 
imitation of the diamond. 

Smokino-Cap in Application. —This cap, a colored design 
for which we give In the front of the number, needs little 
or no description. The leaves and acorns are cut put of 
scrape of emerald green velvet, gummed upon either white 
or gfay cloth, and fastened down with button-hole stitch 
either of black embroiderer silk, or gold thread. The upper 
part of the acorn is to be done with beads, either green, 
gold, or steel—the two latter are the most showy. “Feter- 
son” is the only Magazine, remember, that gives these 
colored patterns. 

j Ornaments nr the Louis XVI. RttLe are all the rage. 

J Brooches, in the form of bows, sod enameled lockets, en¬ 
crusted with precious stones of divers hues; ornaments of 
pink enamel, with cupids painted in grisaille, or two shades 
of gray. 

False Hair has become such a thing, of oourae, at least in 
Paris, that the bridegroom presents a variety of differently 
shaped chignons to his bride, in the errrbeiUe, or collection of 
presents, which it is his duty, in France, to famish. 

The Present Style op Hair Dressing is especially adapted 
for the variety of small jeweled ornaments about it than for 
one large stiff one. Our belles are beginning to look more 
than ever like their great, groat, great-grandmothers. 

Where Numbers Miscarry, or are lost hi the mail, let us 
| know at once, so that we may supply the deficiency. 
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A Powerful Novelet. —In addition to the novelets an¬ 
nounced at the beginning of the year, we shall publish, 
during the next six months, a fifth novelet, certainly not 
less powerful than the best of them. It is called u Sir Noel’s 
Heir,” and is by Mrs. A. M. Fleming, a well-known writer. 
We shall commence it as soon as “ The Tragedy of Fauquier” 
is concluded. This last story attracts extraordinary inte¬ 
rest. It is everywhere called one of the most absorbing of 
this popular author’s novelets. We think we may fairly 
boost that no other American magasine gives such power¬ 
fully written original novelets as “ Peterson.” 

A New Volume of “Peterson” will begin with the next 
number. This will afford a good opportunity to subscribe, 
especially to those who do not wish back numbers. We can 
still supply subscribers, however, with the numbers from 
January, inclusive, aud shall do so, in all cases, when not 
otherwise directed, os most ladies prefer to begin then. 

Tux Right of Womax to receive the same pay as man, if 
she does as much work, is being, at last, very generally con¬ 
ceded. A great change has come over public sentiment, in 
this respect, within a generation. Tho test should bo capa¬ 
city, and not sex; anything else bos its root in prejudice. 

No Young Lady should ever encourage any young man 
who speaks lightly of religion. To make a jest of sacred 
things is a proof of a weak mind, if not absolutely of a 
wicked one. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

David, the King of Israel; a Portrait Drawn from Bible 
History and the Book of Psalms. By F. W. Krummacher , D. D. 
Translated, under the express sanction of the author, by the 
Rev. M. G. Easton, M. A. 1 vol., 12 mo. Kino Fork: Harper 
d Brothers. —This is a very interesting work, which will 
have great popularity, not only among professing Christians, 
but with other persons also. The author is a prominent 
divine of Germany, who was invited, many years ago, to ac¬ 
cept a Professorship in the United States, but who believed 
that his sphere of usefulness would be more extended if he 
remained in his native land. He has since risen to even 
greater repute. An excellent letter, addressed to the Ame¬ 
rican public, and dated at Potsdam, where he resides, is con¬ 
tained in this edition. A portrait of tho author embel¬ 
lishes the volume. The translation is on excellent one. 

The Massacre of St. Barlltolomcw. By Henry White. 

1 voL, 8 vo. New York: Harper d Brothers. —The general 
opinion is, and has been lor centuries, that the massacre of 
fit. Bartholomew was the result of a preconcerted plot. 

A few writers, Bach os Ranke, Coquerel, and others, have 
maintained that the massacre arose from a sudden spasm of 
terror and fanaticism. This latter is the opinion which Mr. 
White maintains. In other matters pertaining to the con¬ 
troversy, our author holds similar moderate Protestant 
views. He appears to have been a diligent student, to have 
critically weighed authorities, and to have brought to his 
bisk a sincere desiro to be impartial. His style is frequently 
animated and always correct. The volume is very hand¬ 
somely printed. 

What WOl He Do With It? By Lord Lytton (Sir E. 
Btdwer Lytton.) 2 vols~, 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincotl J 
d Co. —Two more volumes- of this cheap, handy, and neat" \ 
edition of the novels of Bulwer. Of all the editions in the ) 
market, English or American, this is, on the whole, our 
favorite. Each novel may be had separately. 

Pictorial History qf the Rebellion. Nos. 26, 26 and TT. 
New York: Harper d Brothers. —The merit of this fine folio 
serial is well kept up. The engravings axe 
spirited. 


The Old Mam'tbRdt Secret. After the German of K Mar - 
letL By Mrs. A. L. Witter. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B- 
Lippincotl d Cb.—This is a love story of the very best class. 
It is usual to say of novels which are at all interesting, that, 
if once begun, they oannot be laid aside till finished; but the 
remark may be really made of the novel before us, and with¬ 
out any exaggeration. The story is one of those charming 
pictures of domestic life which the modern Germans know 
how to paint quite as well as the English novelist*. The 
translation, too, is very good. We have tailed to detect even 
the trace of a foreign idiom. The English used is of tho 
purest In feet, if the story bad been written originally in 
English, and by a first-class author, it could not have been 
better done. The volume is neatly printed, as are all the 
books of J. B. Lippincott k Co. 

On the Heights. By B. Auerbach. Translated from the 
German. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberts d BrotJters.—Thia 
novel has created a groat sensation in Germany, and is, wo 
learn, attaining a wide popularity here. The reason is plain. 
It has sufficient story to please even the most ordinary 
reader, while its deeper meanings appeal to minds of a 
higher and broader culture. Tho present edition is the 
second which has appeared in this country. It is printed 
neatly, in double column, in a clear, legible type. The 
translation, however, might be better. In fact, a good 
translation is ono of the rarest things in literature, though 
nothing is generally thought easier than to translate. 

Doubly Fhlsc. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 vol., 8 ro. 
Philada : T. B. Peterson d Brothers.— This is a new novel by 
one of our most popular writers. It is highly dramatic in 
character, with a plot of absorbing interest, aud quite fresh 
und original in its incidents. We believe it is being drama¬ 
tized for tho theatres, which is a proof liow highly it is 
regarded by the critics. Tho volume is handsomely printed 
and bound. In the best style of the publishers. 

In the Year ’13. By F. Reuter. Translated by C. L. 
Lewes. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Leypoldt d Holt.— Tills 
is a translation from tho low Dutch, a language, by-the-by, 
with many more affinities to our own than even high 
German. Tho story is one of the best of its kind. It Is 
ftill of humor. The characters, too, are well drawn. Alto¬ 
gether one of tho most pleasant books of the season. Tho 
volume is neatly printed, and is very handy in size. 

DunaUan. By Grace Kennedy. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
J. & Claxton. —This was one of the first novels we ever 
read; and we vividly rocall the pleasure it gave us. It is a 
religious fiction, which has maintained Its popularity for 
five-and-twenty years; and having said this, we cannot well 
odd anything in the way of praise. The present edition is 
a very neat one. 

The Crook Straightened. By Mr/. Martha E. Berry , author 
of 11 Celesta," etc. 1 vol n 16 mo. Boston: W. Y. Spencer. — 
A book for boys. It is a sequel to another story, and shows 
what became of Jotham, the hero of that story, when he ran 
away from home. 

Charlottes Inheritance. A Sequel to “ Birds of Prey." By 
Miss Braddon. 1 vol., 8 ro. New York: Harper d Brothers .— 
We ore not sure but this is the best novel Miss Braddon has 
yet written; we mean the best in every sense—style, morals, 
plot, characters, &1L It is a cheap edition. 


Father Clement By Grace Kennedy. 1 veil., 12 mo. 
Pfdlada: J. S Claxton. —A religious novel, by the same 
author as “ Dunallan,’’ and not inferior to tlmt work. The 
volume matches “DunaUan” In type and binding. 

Five Hundred Pounds Reward. 1 roL, 8 ro. New York: 
Harper d Brothers. —A cheap edition of a late London novel. 
A very readable story. 

^ The Count of Morel. By A. Dumas. 1 rot., 8 ro. Philada: 
generally ) T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —A story of tho times of Richelieu, 
* written in the best vein of Dumas. A cheap edition. 
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Opinions op the Pkess.— Tlie newspaper press still con¬ 
tinues to pronounce M Peterson’s Magazine” the best and 
cheapest of its kind. Says the Alliance (0.) Enquirer:—“ It 
outrivals all its competitors, both in outward appearance 
and interior excellence.” The ChiUcothe (Mp.) Constitution 
says:—“ Peterson has always been noted for the superior 
character oi its literary contents, and this, taken in connec¬ 
tion with the important fact that it is cheaper than any 
magazine of its character published, should place it in every 
household.” The Norristown (Pa.) Defender says:—“The 
stories are the best published anywhere.” The Dayton (0) 
Herald soys:—“Its fashion-plates are full and fine.” The 
Newton County (Mo.) Tribune says:—“The fashion depart¬ 
ment is under the charge of well-known writers and de¬ 
signers.” The Hingham (Mass.) Journal says:—“A live, 
progressive Magazine.” The Lafayette (Imh) Republican 
says:—“Peterson takes the lead of all in point of excellence 
and merit.” And the Port Edward (N. Y.) Gazette says:— 
“ Its colored fashion-plate is unsurpassed, and its pages are 
filled with both prose and poetry to delight the hearts of all. 
We would say to our lady friends who have not subscribed 
for this useful Magazine, that we think it would be for their 
advantage to do so. Besides the reading matter, it contains 
directions for inciting everything in the line of wearing ap¬ 
parel, patterns for worsted and silk embroidory, dress trim¬ 
mings, and, in fact, everything that one could ask for.” Now 
Is a good time to subscribe, as a new volume begins with 
the next number. 

Parisian Honors.— We submit the following to our 
readers. Comment is unnecessary: 

“At the Paris Universal Exposition, Messrs. Wheeler A 
Wilson, 625 Broadway, received the gold medal, and the 
enly one awarded for the most perfect Sewing-Machine and 
Button-Hole Machine exhibited. 

“J. C. DERBY, New York. 

“U.8. General Agent for the Exposition.” 

“The only gold medal for the manufacture and perfection 
of Sewing-Machines and Button-Hole Machines was awarded 
to Messrs. Wheeler A Wilson, of New York. 

“HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 

“ Member of International Jury and Reporter of same.”— 
[Demarafs.] ^ 

Tub Great American Tea Company.— The Pathfinder (New 
York) says:—The ostensible, and we should think, well- 
known mission of the Pathfinder, as its very name suggests, 
is to ferret out business houses or corporations of reliability, 
whose system of dealing uncontrovertably attests the deter¬ 
mined purpose of acting fairly with their customers, em¬ 
ploying a large bona fide cash capital, keeping none but the 
best and most serviceable goods, and resting content with 
merely a living profit. It is bocause we believe The Great 
American Tea Company has already given evidence of their 
wish to act up to the principles we have hero laid down, 
and desire to conduct their rapidly augmenting trade upon 
none other, that we have deemed their position and standing, 
as Tea Dealers, worthy of speoial notice In those columns.” 

Fashionable Stationery Sent by Mail, pod-paid,— Messrs: 
J. E. Tilton A Co., Boston, Mass., will send by mail, post¬ 
paid, a handsome box of assorted fashionable note-papers, 
with envelopes to match, stamped with any initial desired, 
to the address of any one remitting to them Ono dollar. In 
sending, write the initial desired clear and plain. 

“Peterson^ Magazine,” says the Do Kalb (HI.) County 
News, “ is the best for the price of any of its cotemporaries, 
and is deserving of its immense circulation. Always well 
filled with the choicest articles for the ladies , it is no won¬ 
der that it has so many lady friends.” 


THE GARDEN, ETC. 

I remember asking a gardener once tome questions about 
tiie best season and mode of pruning roses, and the answer 
was, that he saw few rosebushes flower so well as those in his 
father’s garden, where the blossoms were gathered daily for 
the market; they needed no other panning than this, and were 
always covered with flowers. “ There is that soatteretb and 
yet increaseththis rule seems to apply well to a liberal 
spirit in our gardening, as well as in other things; so let ho 
one grudge slips and cuttings, or nosegays, to leas favored 
friends; indeed, one needs to have been a dweller in town 
at some period or other fully to appreciate the value of 
flowers. There ore some kinds of flowers more suited for 
this free gathering than others—such as honeysuckle; com¬ 
mon white, cabbage, damask, moss, and Chinese roses; pink% 
at least when allowed to grow into large clumps; and wall¬ 
flowers; and among annuals, mignonette and sweet-peas. 
Stocks, at least fine double sorts, are not very available for 
this purpose, and the single kind is generally despised as 
not worth culture; but it is even more fragrant than the 
doable, and, from its branching growth, can be gathered 
without destroying the appearance of the plant, so it should 
be sown by all thoee who love cut-flowers; and even when 
growing, a bed of it is so deliciously sweet in the evening, 
that I often wonder it is not more cultivated. Rocket, or 
dame’s violet, is another of the night-smelling flowers, and 
very beautiful and fragrant it is; the variety called French 
rocket has a lilac tinge in the flower, and a greater tendency 
to branch ont than the pure white kind; they like a rich 
soil, and may be propagated by slipping ofT small pieces in 
August, or by diverting the roots. Its scientific name, 
Hesperia, 1ms been given on account of its perfume becoming 
so much more powerful in the evening; its dark-colored little 
relative, ffesperis tristis, has this peculiarity In a still more 
marked degree, without the queenly beauty of the Haperit 
matronalU to recommend it by day. 

Tlio early part of summer is a very busy time, when the 
task of filling np beds with the small seedlings or other 
bedding-out plants commences. In most gardens, some of 
the beds have been filled with early tulips, hyacinths, ranun¬ 
culuses, otc^ etc. Some of these may scarcely be ready for 
removal in June, when the summer planting-out commences. 
The roots must be very carefully lifted, the foliage as little 
injured as possible, and the plants pr bulbs shonld be buried 
in sand till the leaves decay, before drying the roots for 
storing them away. The beds must then be dug up, fresh 
compost added, and the plants put in, gently watered, and 
pegged down, or tied to stakos, as they may require. 
Annuals for these beds must, of course, be sown In spring; 
so as to be ready for planting ont now, and, as a general rulcg 
the small seedlings may be planted pretty thickly, as some 
die out and leave unsightly blanks. About the prettiest 
annual for bedding out is Saponaria calabrica, the deep-blue 
lobelia is another little beauty; the small red nasturtium, 
called Tom Thum, makes a gay bed, and lasts long in flowor; 
and there is also a beautiful crimson flox, Linton rubrnm, 
which is a fine contrast of color to the lobelia. Without 
going into the regnlar science of arranging beds In colored 
masses, there is still room in the smallest parterres for 
planting harmonious colors together, and avoiding the error 
of placing crimson and scarlet, or blue and lilac, beside each 
other. Scarlet geraniums are frequently planted along 
with yellow calceolarias or blue salvias; but I think they 
form a much more pleasing contrast with white jacobea, or 
double fever-few; the gray lilac of the heliotrope also con¬ 
trasts well with the bright scarlet, especially when the 
flowers are gathered for a noeegay; but, as a matter of taste, 
I prefer the geranium alone in a bed, or mingled with white 
flowers. 

In sowing annuals where they are to remain In patches 
in the borders, it is not easy to sow some of the small seeds 
thinly, and some resolution is required to thin the seedlings 
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oat after they have sprang up. It most be done, however, 
or the flowers will be poor, scanty, and soon over; whereas, 
in a well thinned-ont bed, where the plants get air and room, 
they will last much longer in flower, as well as look much 
better. All that are thus weeded out need not be thrown 
away; some may be transplanted toother parts of the border, 
where they will oontinue in bloom longer than those left 
in the original bed. Some annuals seem to have greater 
facility in sowing themselves than others; the little plants 
thus self-sown come up In the spring; they may then either 
be transplanted or left where they are. and they will flower 
earlier and better than those sown by the hand . It is years 
since we have sown EechaohoUzia Gaktfomka, the beds and 
borders have been altered and dug again and again, and yet, 
year after year, it springs up in all parts of the garden, and 
brightens the borders with its golden flowers, more like 
tropical butterflies than flowers. 


DRESS AS AN ART, BTC. < 

Hanxoirr or Counts*—Not only in painting, but also In ] 
dress and furniture, harmony of colors is of primary import- 3 
ance, if we wish to produce a pleasurable imp r ession on the ] 
eye and mind of the beholder. This harmony is shown both 3 
in the blending and in the contrast of colors. Its possession 3 
would seem to imply an innate ihcolty, which, in its power 3 
of display, bears no proportion to the talent exhibited in j 
drawing or designing, or in the delineations of forms in ; 
general. We could illustrate this difference by referring to 3 
the great masters in painting; but for the prese nt shall make ; 
the immediate application of harmony of colon to dress mid 3 
upholstery.- The subject is well treated in a recent nnmber ; 
of the Journal of Applied Chemistry in Paris. , 

If we place in a row a series of squares of different shades j 
of the same color, each square will bo modified by those ou 3 
either side of it; the border next a darkar square will be 1 
lightened in effect, the border next a light square will be ; 
darkened in effect The whole row of tinted squares, seen 
from a little distance, will be made hi this way to appear 
not flat bat fluted. In reference to the effect of contrasting 
or complementary colors, such as, when Mended together, 
give rise to the perception of whiteness, it may be said that 
the most perfect of these relations is that existing between 
blue, yellow and red, for if we mix these three colors in the 
right proportions, they become white; consequently, a color 
complementary to each of'these is made by blending the 
other two. The eye, fatigued with looking at one color, is 
disposed to receive the Impr es s i on of* its complement. A 
lady in a drygoods store, after looking at five or six pieces 
of red stuffs, begin to complain of the had odor of the last 
pieces shown to her; but the color is not bad, it only ceases 
to affect her now fatigued eyes as vividly as before. The re¬ 
lief would be found by showing her something green, which 
is the complementary color to red. The customer may then 
resume her inspection of the reds, and she will see them to 
the best advantage. The pink of the complexion is brdhght 
out by a green setting in dress or bonnet, and any lady who 
has a fair complexion that admits of*having the rose tint, a 
little brightened of the green oolor, but it should be a deli¬ 
cate green. For the complexion of a brunette, there is no 
color superior to yellow. This, however, imparts violet to 
a fair skin and Injures its effect Violet fa only suitable for 
dress when it is very deep in tone, and to be worn by those 
who wish to have the complexion whitened by contrast 
Bine imparts orange, which enriches white complexions and 
light, fresh tints; it also, of course, improves fine yellow 
hair of blondes. Blue, therefore, is the standard color for 
blondes as yellow ia for brunettes. Orange suits nobody. It 
whitens a brunette, but that is scarcely a desirable effect, 
and It is ugly. Red, unless of a dark hue, to increase the 
affect of whiteness by oontrast of tone, is rarely suitable in 


any close neighborhood to a lady’s skin. Rose-red destroys 
the freshness of a gorfd complexion; it suggests green. For 
this reason, it ought not to be chosen for the lining and 
hangings of the boxes of a theatre, if ladies who freqnent it 
want to look well in their toilets. A lady would do well to 
trim a yellow bonnet with violet or blue, and a green bonnet 
with roee-red or white flowers, and to follow the same gene¬ 
ral idea In grouping the colors of a dress. The same idfch 
should be carried out in the business of house-farnishing^ 
Dark paper-bangings are objectionable, as absorbing too 
much light; red and violet are damaging to the color of the 
skin; bronze, as tiresome, by reason of its intensity. M. 
Obeverenl, the authority on this subject, recommends only 
yellow and light tones of green and blue. Tellow com¬ 
bines well with mahogany and walnut fbrniture, but spoils 
the look of gilding. Light green suits well both with walnut 
and gilding. The same can be said of light-blue, which has 
the additional advantage of combining better with yellow 
and orange woods, and is, therefore, good for drawing-rooms. 
A gray pattern on a white ground is strongly recommended. 
As a genoral thing, the color of the coverings of the chain 
should be complementary to tbe prevailing color of the 
paper-hanging. The window-curtains should be of tbe qolor 
of the chain, having fringes of the color of the paper-hanging. 
The carpet should be chosen by the same rule, to give dis¬ 
tinctness In the effect of tbe fbrniture; green and black 
being bettor dominant colon under mahogany or walnut 
than red, scarlet or orange. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Beery receipt in tide Cbok-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MBITS, BTC. 

SHemed Beef .—A ramp of ten pounds weight will require 
three boon* stewing. At first it may be slowly but partly 
boiled, after which it is to simmer very slowly indeed, nave 
a sauce-pan, not over large,'for the meat, and at the bottom 
fix two skowen, to prevent the meat touching the pan. Pour 
over it one pint and a half of cold water at the sides, two or 
three onions, if not* very large, partly in pieces, and on the 
top put as many carrots as you may wish, cut into good- 
sized dice. Before dishing the meat, you must thicken the 
gravy as usual with flour and a little sugar, burnt, to make 
the gravy (of which there should be a good deal) brown*- 

Potted Onlves'-FteL —Boil the feet for five hours; flavor 
half a pint of the jelly in which they artf boiled with nut¬ 
meg, garlic, shalot, and pounded bam, and lot them simmer 
together for a few minutes; cut up the foot into small pieces 
and season them; dip a mould into cold water, and pat in 
the meat, mixed with a little grated lemon-peel and minced 
parsley. Some persons add beet-root, baked or boiled, cut 
In slices and mixed with the meat. When this is arranged 
in the mould, fill up with the flavored jelly. Turn out when 
quite cold. The remainder of the jelly In which the feet 
were boiled can be used as a sweet jelly. 

Gravy for FbwU, or other Delicate Dishes .—Take half a 
pound of lean beef, slice and score It, and a piece of butter 
the size of a nutmeg. Sprinkle It with flour; add a small 
onion, then put it all Into a stew-pan. Stir it round over 
the fire for ten minutes; then pour Into it one pint of boil¬ 
ing water; skim It carefully; let It all boll together for flvo 
minutes; strain it, and It is ready. 

Matxtrord~Pudding.—T%ke two ounces of macaroni; dim¬ 
mer It in a pint of milk until it is quite tender. Add a pint 
of cold milk, beat np live eggs and a teacnpfhl of white 
sugar, and flavor It with lemon or peach-water; butter a 
pudding-dish, stir the podding all together, and bake It one 
hour. 
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Ice-Cream, —To a pound of any preserved fruit add a quart 
of good cream, squeeze the juice of two lemons into it, and 
some sugar to taste. Let the whole be rubbed through a 
fine hair-sieve, and if raspberry, strawberry, or any red 
fruit, add a little cochineal to heighten the color; have the 
freezing can nice and clean, put the cream into it and cover 
it, then put it into the tub with ioe beat small, and some 
salt; turn the freezing-can quickly, and as the cream sticks 
to the sides scrape it down with an ice-spoon, and so on till 
it is frozen. The more the cream is worked to the side with 
the spoon, the smoother and better flavored it will be. After 
it is well frozen, tako it out and put it into ice-moulds with 
aalt and ice; then carefully wash the moulds, for fear of any 
salt adhering to them; dip them in lukewarm water, and 
send them to table. 

Marmalade-Pudding. —Take about a teacupful of milk, 
one tablespoonful of fine flour, and about two ounces of 
white sugar; put it on the fire, and stir it till it boils; then 
add the yolks of four eggs and one small pot of marmalade, 
reserving most of the chips to line the mould; mix all well 
together, then beat up the whites of five eggs, and stir them 
lightly in. Butter a mould, and line it completely with o&nge 
chips; put in the pudding, and steam it for half an hour. 

Delicious Dish of Apples. —Take two pounds of apples, pare 
and core them, slice them into a pan; add one pound of loaf- 
sugar, the juice of three lemons, and the grated rind of one. 
Lot these boil about two hours. Turn it into a mould, and 
serve it with thick custard or cream. 

ci.ua. 

Light TearBuns. —Tako half a teospoonfal of tartaric acid, 
and the same quantity of bi-carbonate of soda, and rub 
them well into a pound of flour, through a hair-sieve, if 
leisure permit. Then work into the flour two ounces of 
butter, and add two ounces of crushed and sifted lump- 
sugar, also a quarter of a pound of currants or raisins, gud 
(If liked) a few caraway-seeds. Having mixed all these in¬ 
gredients well together, make a hole in the middle and 
pour in half a pint of cold, new milk; one egg, well beaten, 
mixed with the milk, is a great improvement, though your 
buns will do without any. Mix quickly, and set your dough 
with a fork on baking-pins. The buns will take about 
twenty minutes to bake. From these ingredients you ought 
to produce a dozen. 

Gingerbread Loaf to be Eaten with Butler , if Liked. —Stir 
a cupful of melted butter into two cupfuls of molasses, a 
tablespoonful of ginger, and a teaspoonful of cinnamon, sift 
some flour, and stir in just enough to mako a stiff batter; 
dissolve a small piece of alum, the size of a kidney-bean, 
in half a cupful of water, stir it in, and then arid more flour. 
Put as much flour as will mako a dough nearly stiff enough 
to roll out on a board; have your tinpans (they are liko 
bread-tins) buttered, and your oven quito ready; mix a 
heaping (this means very full) to&spoonful of soda with 
half a cup of boiling water, and stir all up quickly; put the 
cakes in the oven at once, and use them when quite fresh. 
They should be brushed over with syrup when t^ken out 
of the oven. 

Buttermilk-Cukes, or Scones, are made as follows: A tum¬ 
blerful of buttermilk, a teaspoonful of bi-carbonate of soda, 
a little salt, and as much flour as will moke a paste; roll it 
out, not too thin, cut into rounds, and bake on a girdle. 
They are also good when baked in an oven. 

Bice-Bread. —Boll half a pound of rice in three pints of 
water till the whole becomes thick and pulpy. With this, 
and yeast, And six pounds of flour, make your dough. In 
this way, it is said, as much bread will be mode a# if eight 
pounds of flour, without rice, had been used. 

A Yorkshire Girdts-Oxke. —One pound of flour, quarter of 
a pound of butter, kneaded with half a pint of thick cream; 
add a little salt, roll them, and bake on the girdle, which 


Cocoanut-Cakes. —Peel the cocoa-nut and cut into thin 
slices, cut these again crossways into threads about half an 
inch long; put a pound and a quarter of brown, moist sugar, 
a teacupful of ookl water, and the sliced cocoa-nut into a 
sauce-pan, and boil for some time over a slow fire, stirring 
frequently to prevent it burning. Wring out a coarse 
kitchen-cloth in cold water, and lay it over a large dish 5 
drop a tablespoonful of the mixture, at intervals, on the 
damp cloth. This is the way cocoa-nut-cakes are made in 
; Jamaica, and they are extremely nice. 

A Luncheon-Cake.—One pound of flour, four ounces of 
butter, six ounces of moist sugar, quarter of a pound of cur¬ 
rants, quarter of a pound of stoned raisins, spices and can¬ 
died peel to the taste; a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
mixed in half a pint of cold milk; all to be mixed together, 
and beaten into a paste; then put into the oven without 
being set to rise. It will take an hour and a half to bake. 

MX8CKLLAKZOC8 TABUS BJCCKIPTS. 

Cream-Cheese. —Take a quart of cream, or, if not desired 
very rich, add thereto one pint of new milk; warm it in hot 
water till it is about the heat of milk from the cow; add 
rennet, (a tablespoonfol;) let it stand till thick; then break 
it slightly with a spoon, and place it in the frame, in which 
; yon have previously put a fine canvas cloth; press it slightly 
with a weight; let it stand a few hours; then put a fluer 
; cloth in the frame, and shift the cheese into it. A little 
powdered salt may be sprinkled over the cloth. It will be 
fit for use in a day or two. 

Bread-Sauce. —We have greet pleasure In sending “ Seal¬ 
skin" directions for making bread-sauce, which we have 
always found excellent. Cut up into slices the crumb of a 
French roil, adding to it a few peppercorns, one onion, a 
; little salt apd butter, and enough boiling milk to cover it. 
Let it simmer gently at the side of the fire until the whole 
! of the milk has been soaked up by the bread; then add a 
' little thick cream, remove the onion, and rub the whole 
; through a sieve. Make it very hot, and serve up in a sauce- 
j tureen. 

Bath Cheese. —To one gallon of new milk add two quarts 
! of cold, spring water, and rennet sufficient to turn it (not 
hard.) Take it gently oat with the skunming-dish, and lay 
; it in the vat until full. Put a weight upon it, and apply 
dry cloths for a day or two when turned out on a plat©. 
Cover it with another plate, and turn it occasionally. It 
will be ready for use in about a fortnight. 

Preservation of Lemons. —A correspondent states that 
lemons may be preserved by the very simple process of var¬ 
nishing them with a solution of sltellac in spirits of wine. 

! French lemon-juice is thus obtainable at all seasons of the 
year; and if the peel be required for flavoring, the skin of 
: shellac may be easily removed by simply kneading the 
elastic lemon in the hands. 

Cream Cheese,—P ut as much salt Into three quarts of raw 
cream as will season it, stir it well, and pour it into a sieve, 
in which you have folded a cheese-cloth four times doubled; 
when it hardens, cover it with nettles on a pewter dish. 

PUBKRVXS. 

Making Preserves.— In making preserves it is usual to 
allow the same weight of sugar as you hare of fruit. When 
; you have ascertained the requisite quantity of sugar, keep- 
I ing it in very large pieces, dip it as quickly as possible in 
cold water, and put it into your pan; let it gradually melt, 
and then allow it to boil gently, dealing off the scum as it 
rises. When quite dear, put in your fruit; stir it frequently, 
but very gently, so as to prevent it from adhering to the 
| bottom or sides of the pan and burning, which will com- 
! pletely spoil it. Be careful not to break or mash the fruit in 
\ stirring; clear off the scum when it rises, and let it boH 
| gently. The way to tell when it is ready is to put a little 


Is a flat iron pan to hang over the fire. 


1 of the syrup on a plate and let it cool; when cold, hold up 
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one edge of the plate, and if the syrup runs down in thick 
creases it is sufficiently boiled. By preserving your fruit in 
this way, you hare it a much clearer, brighter color, and 
you also retain more of the flavor of the fresh fruit. Of 
course, the more delicate fruits, viz., greengages, apricots, 
etc., require doing in a different way. These preserves must 
• be kept in a dry, cool placo, otherwise they may not keep 
so well as those which are longer boiled. But they are 
infinitely better tasted. We think that plan of mashing the 
fruit as much as p<>88ible spoils the appearance and flavor 
entirely. We should have said do not fill your pan, but let 
it be about three parts full when your fruit is in, not more, 
or it is difficult to stir without making it run over the pan. 
By having a similar quantity the fruit is more equally boiled, 
and, therefore, sooner ready to be taken oat, thus helping 
to keep the color and flavor good. 

' Red Currant-Jelly. —Strip carefully from the stems some 
qu te r pe currants of the first quality, and mix with them 
an equal weight of good sugar, reduced to powder; boil those 
together quickly for exactly eight minutes; keep them 
stirred all the time, and clear off the scum as it rises; then 
turn the preserve into a very clean sieve, and put into small 
jars the jelly which runs through it, and which will be de¬ 
licious in flavor, and of the brightest color. It should be 
carried immediately, when this is practicable, to an ex¬ 
tremely cool but not damp place, and loft there till perfectly 
cold. The currants which remain in the sieve make an ex¬ 
cellent Jam, particularly if only one part of the Jelly be 
taken from them. In Normandy, where the fruit is of richer 
quality, this preserve Is boiled only one minute, and is both 
firm and beautifully transparent. 

Orange-Chipt .—Remove the skins from Seville oranges, 
and put them into salt-nud-water for three days. Change 
the water, and repeat three timos more, after which the 
peel should be drained and dried. Boil one pound of lump- 
sugar iu a quart of water; skim it until it Is clear; cut the 
peel into strips, and simmer until they look bright and 
transparent, then lay thorn on a dish Bingly, and dry before 
a slow fire. Next make a very strong syrup by boiling 
lump-sugar in just enough of water to keep it from burning. 
Whilst it is boil : Dg, pnt in the strips of peel; stir them till 
the sugar accumulates thickly on them; again dry before 
the fire or in a cool oven. 

Preserved Pine-Apple. —Cut the pine-applo Into slices 
about half an inch thick; put them into a jar; make a 
’ syrup, using half a pound of augur to a pint of water, 
let it simmer quietly till dissolved. Let it stand a day, and 
then pour it cold over the fruit; after a short time take it 
away, and let it slimmer again, having added a little more 
sugar. Repeat tills process three or four times, and the last 
time pour the syrup boiling over tbe fruit 

Cherry-Chute. —Take, twelve pounds of juicy cherries, 
stone them, and boil them for two hours, till they become 
a little cloggy, bat take care that they do not burn. Then 
add to them four pounds of fine sugar, and boil another hour. 

TUB TOILET. 

Sunburnt. —The best plan for removing the effects of 
sunburns is to wash the face at night with either sour milk 
or buttermilk, aud in the morning with weak bran tea and 
a little eau-de-Cologne. This will soften the skin and re¬ 
move tbe redness, and will also make it less liable to burn 
again with exposure to tho sun. Bathing the face several 
times in the day with elder-flower water, end a few drops 
of eau-de-Cologne, is also very efficacious. 

To Soften the Handt .— After cleansing tbe hands with soap, 
rub them well with oatmeal whilst still wet. Honey is also 
very good, used In the same way as lemon-juice, well rubbed 
in at night 

Curling Fluid. —Melt a piece of white wax about tho 
size of a nutmeg in one ounce of olive oiL Scent it with a 
few drops of ottar of rosea. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Ink-Staint .—Ink may be taken from Morocco by rubbing 
it with a flannel and soap, not very wet, and then polishing 
it up with a dry, soft cloth or flannel. To remove ink from 
wood, use half a teaspoonful of oil of vitriol, with a large 
spoonful of water, and touch the ink-spot with a little on a 
feather. It must be done carefully, for If allowed to remain 
on too long, a white mark will be made, and, therefore, it 
must be quickly rubbed off, and the process repeated if not 
efficient on the first application. 

Antidote Against Poison .—Hundreds of lives have been 
saved by a knowledge of this simple receipt. A large tea- 
spoonful of made mustard mixed in a tumbler of warm 
water, and swallowed as soon as possible; it acts as an 
instant emetic, sufficiently powerful to remove all that is 
lodged in the stomach. 

Liquid due .—Dissolve one pound of best glue in about 
one pound of water; add, gradually, one ounce of nitric acid, 
and heat the mixture for a short time. This will save the 
trouble of heating the glue-pot. • 


FASIIIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig. l—IIousb or Carriage Dress of Pink Silk, over 
which is worn a shorter dress of white grenadine, or fine 
white muslin. The upper-dress is much shorter in front, 
and looped up with bows of pink ribbon; the body is high 
and plain, and the sleeves long, and finished with a quilling 
like that on the skirt. For the carriage, a small bonnet is 
worn, trimmed with a white gauzo veil tied behind. 

Fig. il—Mor.vi.vo Dress of White Alpaca, trimmod with 
narrow bias bands of silk, and with large buttons covered 
with the silk. 

Fig. m.— Walking Dress of Black Silk, trimmed with 
black guipure lace and a double piping of gold-colored sutin- 
The under-skirt is quite plain, with gold-colored satin but¬ 
tons down the front The upper-skirt is open in front, and 
has two long, pointed tabs on each side, and is looped up to 
the black velvet jacket The jacket is trimmed to corres¬ 
pond with the dress, and has loose sleeves, which are not 
very long; it is the same shape at the back as in front, but 
does not meet at the sides below the waist Black hat, with 
gold-colored trimmings. 

Fig. it.—House Dress of the Bretox Style, for a Young 
Lady. —Dress of dark blue silk, embroidered in colors; tho 
waist is short, cut half high on the shoulders and round in 
front. Long, tight sleeves; white chemisette. 

Fig. v.—Bretox Dress of Cherry-Colored Cashmere, for 
▲ Little Girl. —This dress is also ornamented with gray 
embroidery on bands of white caahmere. The embroidery 
of these Breton costumes is not at all fine, and does not take 
long to make; in fact, the larger the stitches and rougher it 
looks, the more it is like that worn by the Breton peasants. 

Fig. vl—Walkixg Dress of Pearl-Colored Mohair.— The 
onder-skirt is trimmed with two narrow rows of mauve silk, 
edged with narrow black velvet. Tho upper-skirt and short 
sacque is trimmed with mauve silk and black velvet, put on 
in hexagon shapes, through which runs a narrow strip like 
that on the bottom skirt Tbe short upper-skirt is a little 
rounded in front and looped quite high up at tho back. 
Long sash ends fell from the waist The short sacque is 
cut with long, square ends in front Gray straw hat trim¬ 
med with mauve. 

Fig. vn.— Walking Dress of Grxkx, Summer Poplin.— The 
under-skirt is of a good walking length, without train, and 
quite plain. Tbe second skirt is not so long, much shorter 
in front and cut in bias battlements. The sacque is cut 
with a deep skirt, which is looped up with bows and ends of 
ribbon in the new panier style. 

Fig. viu.—W alking Dress, also in the now style. The 
under-skirt is of blue silk, just long enough to escagp tbe 
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ground; it is quits plain. The npper-skirt is of gray alpaca, 
oat much longer, and looped op all around with large mould 
buttons covered with blue silk. A wide, short sash is tied 
at the back. • 

Fig. ix.—Evening Drbss or Wmn Muslin. —The body is 
full, and has white muslin braces prossed in front and at tho 
back, edged with lace, and fastened on the shoulder with 
roses, leaves, and buds. The muslin sash is fastened at the 
waist with a large rose, with buds and leaves, and long 
trailers of buds and leaves extend down each end of the 
sash. Colored silk or ribbon may be substituted for the 
white muslin, but is not so simple and pretty. 

Pro. x.—W alking Dress or Gray Silk, trimmed with 
buds of Mack silk and black lace. The under-skirt is 
plain; the upper-skirt is very short and round in front, 
forming a small apron; at the back it reaches nearly to the 
bottom of the under-skirt, and almost meets in front. It is 
finished with a broad, black silk sash. 

Grnsral Remark Bs—The Mart* Antoinette style is making 
slow, but very sure progress. It is much less simple-look¬ 
ing than the Mock-Empire style, which we are about dis¬ 
carding, but it is much more graceful and elegant. Still 
the Empire style is not quite discarded, for dresses are 
still gored in front, but they aro less plain than they were. 
Crinoline is changing its shape, but is far from disappearing, 
as “tho pamer» are certainly coming back;” that moans 
that the skirt Is becoming very much larger at the sides, 
whilst remaining plain in front, as in Figs. Til and Till. 

Evening Dresses are to be made quite flat in the front 
breadth, which is usually trimmed differently to the rest of 
the skirt, and more simply; all the adornments are thrown 
backward, where there is a great deal of fullness. Thus, in 
fact, only half the figure is attired m grand* tcnuc. When 
a lady is seated one only perceives a simple toilet; upon 
rising, all the art and coquetry of the dress-maker are dis¬ 
played. Well, one never looks for common sense or utility 
in the fashions we do not make, we only chronicle the 
lhehions. 

High Bodies are often trimmed squarely with deep pend¬ 
ant fringe. Fringe is very much used as trimming; but just 
now no one thing can be said to be much more in vogno 
than another, for individual taste was never allowed a larger 
scope. 

Dresses coquettishly looped up, double skirts, lace used 
In profusion in toilets, and, above all, the pretty fichus 
crossed over the bosom, remind us of the elegant fashions 
of Louis the XT.'s time. Per the town, young ladies are 
pleased to wear the short costume, but to be in good taste, 
it should not be exaggerated. As we hare already said, lace 
Is much used for trimming ball and evening dresses; and 
ladles who possess handsome point-lace flounces can now 
find a use for them. Our clever dress-makers arrange these 
flounces in a thousand unlooked-for artistic ways—in tunics, 
In Marie Antoinette skirts, in Princess skirts, in Louis XV. 
aprons, in Watteau looped-up draperies. 

Short, Loose Paletots are still to be seen; but the Marie 
Antoinette and Lamballe fichus are decidedly the fashion. 
They are much more appropriate for summer wear than a 
sacque. When made in a lace net, thin, white muslin, or 
even of a pretty light-colored silk, they are a great addition 
to an evening dress. 

Bonnets are usually trimmed with a profusion of lace, in 
veils, tabs, etc., and nearly all have a high, foil quilling of 
lace over the forehead in the style of a coronet. A great 
many bonnets are made half of gauze and half of tulle, 
selected to match the color of the dress; mauve and Metter- 
nich green are in high favor. Bonnets of the Fanchon form, 
composed of puffings, and trimmed at the back with wide 
gauze lappets, which are brought to the front and tied, and 
are decorated at the side with either a mother-of-pearl flower 
or a spray of foliage, are likewise in great demand. Very 
pretty ornaments, such as gold shells with small pearls 


Inside, have been Introduced for decorating the bandeaux 
in front of the bonnet. Acacias of all colors are the favorite 
flowers in black bonnets, and white acacias on colored bon¬ 
nets are likewise most popular. Such is the fashion of the 
day; It is dainty and coquettish, and does not cumber itself 
either with long mantles or large head-dresses. Bonnets 
are small, they are almost imperceptible, they are charming 
trifles. Sometimes a border, placed merely upon the front 
of the head, and leaving all the chignon uncovered; some¬ 
times merely a crown, placed so as to cover but the top of 
the head; sometimes even less than that, a bandeau, a 
rosette of ribbon, a feather, a flower. It matters little to 
preserve oneself from cold, headache, neuralgia 1 The pre¬ 
sent aim of a bonnet is to embellish; it is an ornament, that 
is all; a mere accessory of the coiffure, the principal part of 
which is the chignon. 

Chignons^ (we use this term as a short way of speaking 
of the back hair, as it is the one now usually adopted, no 
matter what the style may be,) chignons are more volumin¬ 
ous, and more raised than ever, and in front tho hair is still 
worn very forward upon the forehead, in rolls or frizzled 
curls. For the evening, the chignon is often composed of 
large bows, or overlapping curls; long Alexandra curls, half 
unrolled, droop over the neck and the shoulders. For ball 
coiffures, we are coming back to garlands of flowers, forming 
crowns, and continued at the back, mixing with the long 
curls of the hair. Butterflies of silver, gilt, jet, mother-of- 
pearl, are worn in the hair, to loop sashes, to stud dresses, 
etc. Some even wear butterfly bows of ribbon sprinkled all 
about the hair. 

Jewelst, etc. —Jewels, in the Lonis XT. and Louis XTI # 
style, are very much sought after, and for a pa rare to be 
much appreciated at the present day, it must look ancient. 
Jewels of enamel, inlaid with small real pearls, are mounted 
in a Gothic style; the mounting is of gilt silver, which gives 
them the required impress of antiquity. The enamel is very 
fine, worked over silver. Amethyst, topaz, chrysoprasns, and 
aventnrlne, are all ancient stones come Into^fashion again, 
and well suited to flat settings, medallions, and pendants. 

Many Necklaces ore still worn, some have as many as 
fourteen rows of beads, and foil as low down as the waist¬ 
band. Black velvet bands, close around the throat, are worn 
even with all these rows of beads. We think an improve¬ 
ment would be to wear the velvet band alone, and dispense 
with the Indian-like adornment of the beads. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fro. 1 .— Knickerbocker Suit tor a Little Boy.— The soft 
Is of a rich mulberry-color, trimmed with black braid. 

Fig. n.— Dress tor a Tery Small Boy.— The nnder-drese 
is of bine cashmere, trimmed with narrow black braid and 
buttons. The npper-dress is of fawn-colored cashmere, also 
trimmed with braid, and buttons placed on bands of the 
bine cashmere which ornament the skirt. 

Fig. m.—K nickerbocker Suit for a Boy.— The trousers 
and vest are of gray cloth, trimmed with black braid, and 
the jacket of rich olive-green cloth. 

Fig. iv.—Dress of Whit* Muslin, for a Text Little 
Girl. —It is trimmed with a flounce around the bottom, and 
with rich edging and Insertion put on in the redingote 
fashion. Bqnare in the neck. 

Fig. A Little Girl's Dress or Gray Foulard.— The 
under-skirt has an alternate plaiting of gray and blue fou¬ 
lard. The upper-ekirt is of gray foulard, scalloped around 
the bottom, and trimmed with blue fringe. This skirt is 
open in front to the waist, Is quite full at the back, but 
much gored in front, has short sleeves, and is trimmed with 
bine foulard silk; the blue braces are scalloped to corres¬ 
pond with the skirt, and trimmed with fringe. White 
chemisette, with long sleeves. Gray bat, trimmed with bine. 
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UNDINE AND THE KNIGHT. 


BY GEORGE 

CHAPTER I. 

Ok this soft summer day, when the very 
atmosphere throws a halo of poetry around 
everything, let us give up an hour to the pure 
Ideal. Of all fictions I have ever read, the 
story of Undine embodies the pure Ideal the 
best. I have never seen the tale since I firsts 
met it in the original German; but if you will 
listen, I think I can rehearse it from memory; 
and I am sure you will not regret having turned 
aside with me, for awhile, from the dusty, noisy 
road of modern, practical life. 

Undine, as the story goes, is the favorite child 
of.a water-goddess, and like all fairies with; 
whom I was ever acquainted, holds her ethereal; 
attributes only at the expense of her natural 
affections, and becomes mortal at the touch of 
man. Well, her mother places this darling; 
daughter of hers under the protection of an old 
anchorite, w'ho lived in a beautiful green island, 
all alone, as he thought; but he was mistaken, 
as you shall see—for this very island was the 
most frequent haunt of the fairies, gnomes, 
salamanders, and other such grave and respect¬ 
able people—a sort of coffee-house, in fact, j 
where they met nightly to talk over the politics 
of Elfinland, criticise the queen’s last head- j: 
dress, laugh at Puck’s latest epigram, toss off 
their bumper of “mountain dew,” and stagger 
soberly to bed under the violet. 

And so, in this wild, fragrant solitude, un¬ 
known to vulgar eyes, and, therefore, unsoiled 
and untrampled upon, grew up this flower in 
all the luxuriant beauty of mortality, softened 
and spiritualized by her yet immortal nature. 
She grew ripe with loveliness and so intense in !; 
beauty, that, Narcissus like, she fell enamored 
of her own sweet image, as it was reflected in j 
the pure spring sacred to the innate Ideal which 
bubbled within her own bosom. The old hermit 
marked anxiously and tenderly the growth of 
his young charge; and when in the evening 
Yon. LIV.—2 
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time—when the rose’s bosom swelled and panted 
beneath the night wind’s pdfesionate embrace— 
she came and kissed his brow and nestled her 
beautiful curly head in his bosom, the old man 
was wild with joy, and his heart beat again as 
it did in youth, like the sleeping tide awakened 
to convulsions by the gentle moon. 

But anon, a brave and beautiful knight—whose 
ancestral castle still frowns above the Rhine, 
parting reluctantly, like a decaying beauty, one 
by one, year after year, with its fair propor¬ 
tions—came dashing through the foam to our 
dainty islet. He had been hunting in the forest; 
and a terrible storm coming up—no doubt set 
on foot by the mischievous fairies, who, like all 
other supernatural beings, are accused of fre¬ 
quently overturning the economy of a whole 
world to advance some particular whim of their 
own—he rode wildly through the intricate laby¬ 
rinths of the woods for some hours to no pur¬ 
pose, and at length gave up the reins to his 
noble steed, who bore him wherever he would; 
and, landing on our beautiful island, the knight 
saw the twinkle of the anchorite’s torch, which 
he had lighted to tell his rosary at the midnight 
hour. The stranger was kindly welcomed^and t h e 
hermit’s homely fare cheerfully set before him. 

And now out peeped Undine, the little rogue, 
from her fairy slumbers, with her night-dress 
scarce hanging about her beautiful shoulders, 
and her large eyes dazzling And sinking into 
shade like the opaL Such visions may have 
broken upon Guido’s dreams, ere yet his hand 
had been* trained by art to grasp the impalpable 
lightning of his mind, and chain it to the can¬ 
vas. In vain the old man pleaded and expos¬ 
tulated—nay, once in an angry tone commanded 
her to go back instantly. For answer, she 
pushed the old man aside, sprung lightly into 
the room, and stood, in an attitude of wild and 
timid repose, directly in front of the stranger 
knight. 
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CHAPTER II. 

And the knight, being entranced with the 
supernatural beauty of Undine, rushed eagerly 
toward her with his arms extended, as if he 
would clasp her to his bosom; but she shrunk 
from his approach like the sensitive plant, which 
thrillingly feels, yet dares not meet, man’s touch 
—and the eager knight embraced the empty air. 

When I was a little child, I once tried to catch 
a beautiful bird that sat singing in a green 
bush; but when my hand, certain of its victim, 
closed to grasp it, a gleam of loveliness shot 
across my eyes, a wild burst of joyous melody 
smote my ears, and that bird, like a midnight 
dream, passed from my sight forever. Hope 
ceased her guardian watch, and as shfe turned 
her face from me, threw deep black shadows 
far into my heart. So felt the strange knight, 
as he stood with extended arms motionless, and 
eyes gazing wildly in the direction whence 
Undine had vanished, until the good old hermit 
came and laid his hand upon the youth’s shoul¬ 
der, and spoke kindly to him—for he knew that 
liis guest was in a charmed spell, and could no 
more control his thought. 1 

So he led the knight, as he would have done 
a child, to a beautiful arbor at the bottom of 
the garden, where the moon-beams had stolen 
through the vine-leaves, and were dallying with 
the dew—for the tempest had suddenly ceased, 
and the majestic night had come forth, unco¬ 
vered, to hold her starry court—and pointed to 
a rustic bed made of dry leaves and moss. Then 
he blessed him, and departed—and the stranger 
slept sweetly beneath the sheltering wings of 
night. But it was his body alone that slum¬ 
bered; for no sooner had he closed his eyes 
than a thousand faces, radiant with Bmiles and 
witching tenderness, clustered around him— 
and, oh, rapture! among them was Undine, who 
came joyously toward him, and flung herself 
confidingly into his arms; and, as she looked 
up in his face, he thought he had passed the 
cloudy shadows which separate earth from 
heaven, and was already in the abode of im¬ 
mortal bliss. 

But I will not protract my story. The knight 
fell impetuously in love with the little fairy girl, 
who told him that she had sacrificed her immor¬ 
tality out of pure love for him, and promised 
him every delight that physical or intellectual 
longing could possibly conceive, so long as he 
was faithful to her; and the little witch kept 
her word, and had told him the truth, too, as 
you shall presently see—for her father, Kuhle- 
born, and all the rest of her fairy acquaint¬ 
ances, gradually forsook her, and she held no 


more communion with the winged spirit of the 
ideal world, save with that one who is ever near 
the object of her anxiety and love—her mother! 
Ay, that fairy mother, in the still starlight, when 
Undine slept like a rose upon the bosom of her 
lord, would come and fan her with her musical 
wings, and breathe fragrance over her, and span¬ 
gle her hair with tears of love and fondness— 
and then the knight would wake and kiss them 
up, and fold her more closely to his breast; and 
the mother would glide noiselessly away, and sit 
in pleasant sadness by the river’s bank, until 
the garish daylight frightened her back to her 
haunts in the deep forest. 

Well, this lasted for some time; the old her¬ 
mit sanctioning with his smiles the endearments 
of the fond pair; for he knew that Undine’s only 
chance of happiness was in the constancy of the 
stranger knight—for she had forfeited her im¬ 
mortal nature, and trusted all her rich treasure 
of hope and happiness to a human love! How 
precious the cargo! How frail the bark! What 
a little tempest will shatter the slight vessel, 
and strew the glittering fragments of its freight 
upon the sands! 

Anon came a gallant array of knights from 
his father’s court, to conduct our bewildered 
lover back to life. Congratulations upon his 
safety, and the evident joy which dwelt upon 
the features of his friends, at length subdued 
him, and he consented to return to the gay 
world. He sought once more his Undine in her 
favorite bower; and as he approached, a strain 
of most exquisite music stole upon his ear. He 
listened, and heard the voice of his own, his 
• beloved, pour forth her soul: 

“ Farewell, farewell! ye dreams which were ray being, 
And are not more—at least, no more to mb; 

I see ye dimly from my presence fleeing— 

I know—I know ye never more can be 
Solace or joy of mine! How weak to trust 
Undying love like mine to mortal formed of duet! 

Farewell, farewell! ye bright-winged sister spirits. 
Immortal in your beauty and your truth! 

I cannot envy ve—my soul inherits 
A dowry dearer than immortal youth, 

E’en from the fullness of my present joy, 

While yet I linger near my beauteous island-boy! 

Ah! for one thrill of love to wring with bliss 
The delicate fibres of a heart like mine, 

IM pay again the price I pay for this! 

And though for me no more the stars shall shine, 

Or flowers around their odorous breath distill, 

Or nightly revels on the moonlit hill 

Awake me with their echoes; yet the sense 
Of human love, and that I was adored 
"With warm and human energy, shall dispense 
Fragrance immortal o’er me, when I’ve poured 
The essence of my being out, and died— 

The victim of immortal love and mortal pride 1” 

Wildly he rushed into the arbor, and clasped 
the fair Undine over and over to his breast, 
swearing and protesting most vehemently that 
he would only go and see his father and receive 
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liis blessing, and his mother’s kiss, and his sis¬ 
ter’s farewell embrace, and then straightway 
return to the island and his fairy-bride. And 
so he kissed her lips, and she, poor thing! be¬ 
lieved him—for she was nothing but a woman, 
then, and had lost her fairy sagacity—and twin¬ 
ing her beautiful limbs around him, as if she 
would grow there forever, she flooded his bosom 
with her pure, warm tears. Then gently remov¬ 
ing her now insensible form to a green bank, 
strewn with violets, and calling the good old 
hermit from the hut, the knight rushed out, and 
mounting his gallant steed, dashed wildly across 
the Rhine, and bent his way to his father’s castle. 

And now I must let you into a very important 
secret—which is, that our gallant knight had 
already wooed and won the daughter of a power¬ 
ful nobleman, whose castle was on the opposite 
bank of the river to his father's, and the mar¬ 
riage contracts and settlements had all been 
made and ratified by the old people. The lady 
was a pretty, unmeaning, simpering girl, and 
knew no better than to fall in love according to 
law and the command of her father; and she, 
therefore, made no opposition, but merely waited 
in listless indifference, till her husband should 
appear. 

And so the knight dashed onward, outstrip¬ 
ping all his friends, until he arrived breathless 
at his father’s castle, scarce knowihg where he 
was, or where he had been. But all question 
or surmise was smothered in the joy occasioned 
by his return. Feasts and festivals were the 
order of the day; and our knight was eternally 
placed alongside of the silly girl he was to 
marry. But he thought of nothing but a pair 
of soft blue eyes that used to dart lightning 
into his soul, when he was on the little island; 
and he never heard his intended bride utter a 
word without thrilling, by contrast, all over, 
with the memory of the fairy music which 
soothed him in Undine’s bower. And he saw' 
her in his dreams; and even when he was wide 
awake, his soul still lingered round that charmed 
spot, hallowed by the presence of immortal love. 
But earthly ties are more palpable than the air- 
wrought links of the soul’s affections, and find 
a stronger hold in our gross and earthly nature; 
and so, day after day, the dream of his sweet 
Undine became dimmer and more fleeting; and 
at last, like one intoxicated with glorious wine, 
who sinks to sleep dreamless, he tumbled list¬ 
lessly back to earth, and his fairy-bride was 
remembered no more. The day for his mar¬ 
riage was fixed, and the time was spent in a 
continual round of feasting and merry-making. 

Where was Undine all this time? What did 


she? Tell us all about her. In good time you 
shall hear the whole sad story. 


CHAPTER III. 

< Have you ever, dear reader, journeyed in the 

< hot sunshine, your braii^ literally broiling in 
| the heat, and the dust driving, like a sleet-storm, 
| into your face, filling your eyes, ears, andthroat, 
| with minute particles, which irritated you almost 
i to frenzy; and when ready to drop down dead 
\ with fatigue, thirst, and despair, you have sud- 
j denly seen, upon turning an abrupt angle in the 
\ path, a fair smiling woodland lawn stretching 
? before you, and a cool, limpid .stream of water 

< gushing out from among the flowers, and a whole 
\ orchard of birds singing gayly in the branches? 
\ So, after the duBty and perplexing toils of life, 
| return we to Undine and her strange fortunes. 

Ah! she was a guilty thing—that beautiful and 

< fairy-girl! for what right had she to sacrifice 
j her celestial nature, and become a mere thing 
\ of earth for worms to feed upon, just for a few 
j mortal kisses? True, true—but those kisses! 

> Ah! who can blame her? Who has not tasted 

< moments of earthly bliss so intense that were 
| immortality’s brightest visions spread palpably 
\ before him, he would almost be tempted to spurn 
| them all? 

Soon after the knight left the little island, our 
s good old hermit, upon going to Undine’s apart- 
s ment, as was his wont, saw her not. ^Ie searched 
everywhere—thf garden, the river bank, the 
j thicket which surrounded his little plantation, 
\ were all examined in vain. She had fled away 
l upon the wings of love, and, panting with toil 
\ and exhaustion, came at last to her knight’s 

< castle, and ran like lightning through the court. 

< What saw she? Lights were gleaming in every 

< niche; loud and boisterous noises of merriment 
\ and gayety echoed through the passages; and, 
\ bracing her little heart with the strength of de- 
! spair, Undine rushed wildly to the great saloon, 
| and saw the knight—her own beloved—him for 
\ whose love heaven and its joys she had lightly 
j thrown away, leading the pretty, silly German 
\ girl to the altar. The white-robed priest was 
j there; and, as he completed the ceremony, 
\ he raised his unconscious hands and blessed 

them in the name of the Virgin. And the harp 
\ and tambour struck up their wild music, and 
S away fled the bride and bridegroom with the 

< joyous throng of revelers to the dance. 

| Undine was not yet all a woman. Revenge, 
\ as it were the dying spark of her immortal na- 

< turo, burst brightly up in her bosom; and, rnsh- 
\ ing wildly out into the forest, she fell upon her 
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knees and cried vehemently for her mother. Her ^ 
mother was at her side, and gazing wistfully and i 
fondly upon her, ere the echoes had ceased wliis- \ 
pering in the woods. < 

“Execute me this first and only prayer, dear, \ 
dear mother!” said Undine, “and forever I re- s 
lease you from the charge of your most miser -1 
able child!” * s 

“What would you, sweet?” j 

“Strike him dead! Ay! but wait,” and her l 
eyes flashed, and her whole form seemed con- \ 
vulsed with demoniac passion, “ wait till he en- \ 
folds her to his heart, as he has done me so \ 
often, and kisses her; then, oh! then strike \ 
him, mother; lgt him wither in her arms, like < 
a dead viper, until they shall both sink in base, ? 
earthly corruption together. Mother! mother! \ 
grant me this, as you love your child!” j 

On went the marriage feast; and never had > 
Rhine’s blue waters wafted gayer notes, or j 
wilder revelry, than echoed from the old baro- j 
nial castle. I 

But when the feast was over, and the bride j 
was led away to her chamber, a strange \ 
thrill shot through the bosom of the knight as \ 
he was about to follow, and he almost staggered 
into the room. The bride, frightened at his \ 
convulsive motions, ran and put her white arms s 
about him, and he unconsciously leaned his head \ 
upon her bosom; when suddenly a terrific burst > 
of thunder shook the castle to its foundation, \ 
and the face of the knight became livid and dis- > 


torted; and, even as Undine had prayed, he 
withered away ghastily in his bride’s arms, and 
they both fell shrieking to the earth. 

The morning sun rose clear and beautiful 
over the old ivy-crowned castle—but there were 
mourning and tears beneath that venerable roof; 
and when the sun slanted across the sighing 
forest tops at evening, they bore the young and 
noble knight to his peaceful home, and laid him 
to rest among the flowers of the green valley; 
and when all had departed with sorrowful foot¬ 
steps from the spot, and the stealthy moon came 
with her bright limbs scantily clad in gauzy 
clouds, to meet her lover on the hill, she looked 
upon the celestial form of Undine, bending in 
sorrow and repentance over her lover’s grave;, 
and the dew and the starlight mingling together, 
dissolved her frail and beautiful outline, until it 
mixed with the invisible odors that played above 
the flowers; and the next day there was bub¬ 
bling a bright spring at the knight’s head, the 
waters of which, diverging into two graceful 
channels, clasped liko loving arms the form of 
him Undine so fatally had loved. 

And now, thou beautiful spirit, farewell for¬ 
ever! In thy companionship have we found 
solace, for a summer hour, from the weight of 
mortality’s burden; and while sympathizing with 
thy unhappy, and yet blissful fate, have learned 
to feel that to preserve an immortal nature, it 
is necessary to forget that we have mortal paa- 
sions. 


FADING BEAUTY. 

BY CARRIE BELL SINCLAIR. 


The green fa fhding from each leaf; 

The floweru die on the hill; 

The whispering of the winds hare hashed 

. The murmuring of the rill; 

The sun that lit the earth with gold. 
While sinking to its rest. 

Has bang its crimson banner out 
To light the distant West. 

The song-birds, too, have ceased to sing 
Among the fading flowers; 

And left a requiem sighing there 
For Summer's dying hours! 

And even Nature seems to mourn, 

To watch bright moments die; 

Yet fading beauty lingers on 
Each leaflet floating by. 

How can they say the Summer-time 
Is sweeter than the Fall? 

Oh! are not Autumn's withered leaves 
More beautiful than all ? 


And can the bright blush of the rose 
However soft and fair, 

Be half as lovely as the touch 
Of fading beauty there? 

Ah! no; let others weep to we 
The beauteous Summer fade. 

There is a sweeter charm for me 
In Autumn's mellow shade! 

The withered flowers that droop and die, 
Each sere and yellow leaf, 

Seems bat an emblem of this life, 

So fleetiug, and so brief 

The flush must fade from every cheek, 
The lustre from each eye; 

And all things beautiful most fade. 

For all were made to die! 

The smile must leave the laughing lip, 
And Joyous hours depart; 

For Death's cold touch at last will chill 
The fountain of the heart 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MR. PAGE’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

I was delayed in Richmond for several weeks. 
November was half gone before I found myself 
able to put my business again in Lennox’s hands, 
and return to Fauquier. Meanwhile, I had been 
kept informed by letters from George Chafron 
and Dr. Jackson, of the progress of the colonel’s 
recovery—if recovery it could be called; for 
while his bodily, strength slowly returned, his 
mind had fallen into a more hopeless lethargy. 
There seemed to be an utter want of all vitality; 
the mainspring was broken, and as Jackson 
said, his patching at the works availed but 
little. 

He had been removed to his own house, and 
was still confined to his own room, which his 
wife never entered. Loper had left the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

. 14 No other warning had been received,” George 
Chafron wrote to me; 44 though the time for the 
last was near at hand; after that, the messen¬ 
ger. My brother talks with me frequently upon 
this subject. He is ready for death. It is I 
who deserves pity, not he.” 

I threw down the letter with a curse at the 
besotted stupidity of all superstition, and has¬ 
tened my arrangements to leave. He should 
receive no warning, and see no messenger, I 
was resolved. 

This was on the Friday previous to my de¬ 
parture. On the following morning, I was 
crossing the street opposite to the State-house, 
when I saw a man, in charge of a policeman, 
enter the shaded walk leading through the 
square. For a moment I held my breath. The 
man was young, tall, and spare, his face of a 
thick, chalky hue, his head rested on his breast, 
the eyes furtive, the brows meeting across the 
forehead. It was William Chafron’s enemy—I 
had him At last! 

I followed the policeman into the magistrate's 
office. The man was arrested on some charge 
for drunkenness and quarreling the night be¬ 
fore; knives had been drawn, and pistols fired. 
But there would have been no difficulty in the 
way of his obtaining bail if I had not interfered. 

Knolty, the magistrate, had given me his 
sheep-skin chair, and was hurrying over the 


case in order to show me proper hospitality 
after the office was clear. 1 gave him a signal. 

44 Your man’s name is Kearns?” I said, care¬ 
lessly. 

44 He gives it as Aylmer—a stranger to me. 
Do you know him, Felton?” 

The policeman shook his head. But I noticed 
when I spoke that a curious change came over 
the prisoner's face. My game was secure. 

44 1 am a stranger in Richmond,” he said, in a 
dogged, heavy voice. 44 1 can offer but small 
bail. I hope you will not be hard on me,” to 
the magistrate, avoiding my eye. 

Now I had a conviction that if this man was 
assuming a false name, that it would be impos¬ 
sible for him to bring heavy bail and maintain 
his concealment. Knolty fixed the bond at an 
absurdly high sum; Knolty was shrewd enough 
at taking a hint. 

44 1 have no friends who can release me at 
that figure,” he said, after a moment's pause. 
44 1 will go back to jail.” 

44 What is it, Mr. Page?” asked Knolty, when 
the office was clear. 

44 1 must have that man in custody for a week 
or two. I have a heavier charge than this 
against him, when I can put it into shape. 
Meanwhile, it is only just to sober him out of 
his drunken frolic.” 

44 We will see how the spirits will mail the 
next letter,” I said, rubbing my hands as I 
walked away. 

So much did I enjoy this fancy that I went 
back to the jail-window, the morning of my de¬ 
parture to Fauquier, and looked in to see if my 
bird was safely caged. He was pacing up and 
down the narrow space allowed him, a ray of 
sunlight striking across his black hair and pale 
face. 

44 A curious fancy in little Lou!” I thought, 
watching him. There is a fox-like cunning in 
his face, his very slow, long, stealthy step. It 
was not tn keeping with her ordinary clear 
sight and strong sense to be so tricked. Could 
even love be blind as this? 

It was on my way from my house that I stop¬ 
ped to look at the prisoner. On my arrival at 
Col. Chafron’s, I met Louisa at the door. I knew 
by her face some terrible tidings awaited me. 

27 
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“My father has had his death blow,’’ when 
she could speak. “A letter was brought to him 
yesterday morning, and since he has read it he 
sank rapidly. ‘It is the last warning.’ He re¬ 
peats those words continually; and that ‘the | 
messenger will soon be here.’ ” 

I passed her, and meeting Dr. Jackson, drew 
him aside. 

“Is the danger so imminent?” 

“No.” The old man spoke with embarrass¬ 
ment. “Col. Chafron is, as you know, in an 
extremely low, nervous condition, when any ex¬ 
citement should be avoided. His condition was 
superinduced, I believe, Mr. Page, as much by 
previous mental disquietude as by the wound 
on the head. This letter has had a most unfor¬ 
tunate effect on him; but the danger is not im¬ 
mediate.” 

“Who gave it to him?” 

The physician pulled at his gray whiskers 
uneasily. “That is the worst of it. I did. I 
had left him so much stronger the day before, 
that I put some new prints and books in my 
valise to carry to him yesterday morning. On 
the road, a man came up suddenly from the 
thicket, and handing me the letter, asked me to 
give it into Col. Chafron’s hand, and, without 
looking at it, I thrust it into my pocket, noting 
only that it was of unusual weight. If any 
danger was apprehended from messages or let¬ 
ters, it would have been better to have taken 
me into your partial confidence,” with a little 
ascerbity in his tone. 

“What manner of man was it who gave it to 
you, doctor?” 

“A peculiar-looking fellow. There was some¬ 
thing that attracted me in him. After he had 
given me the letter, he stood quite motionless 
in the road looking after me, making no effort 
to avoid notice. A tall, unhealthy-looking man, 
with stooped shoulders, his face of the thick, 
clayish hue, that designates latent scrofula, the 
eyebrows extending across the forehead. He 
was dressed in gray camlet.” 

Yesterday morning, you say?” 

“Yesterday morning.” 

I laughed, so loud and hoarsely that it startled 
myself. “Do you know that I saw that man 
yesterday morning in Richmond jail?” 

“You are the victim of a practical joke.” 

“It bids fair to prove a fatal one to William 
Chafron.” 

“Perhaps,” buttoning his coat, “the man has \ 
a double, according to the old German legend?” 

I could not turn the matter off with a jest. 
He waited for a few moments, watching my face 
anxiously. 


“Will you come to-morrow?” I said, at last, 
boldly determining to put an end to the mystery 
in some way. “There is not a day’s safety 
against the coming of this messenger, as Chaf¬ 
ron calls him; and such is his debility and ner¬ 
vous tension, that I believe if the man were to 
suddenly appear to him that the shoek would 
prove fatal. Will you come to-morrow, pre¬ 
pared to remain for several hours? I mean to 
reach the end of this coil in some way. I do not 
care who is found guilty, if Chafron be saved.” 

“I will come, assuredly,” gravely. “But 
harass Chafron as little as may be. If you 
have proof, bring them against his supersti¬ 
tion ; but do not trouble him with fruitless argu¬ 
ments.” 

The old man took his leave, and I went in 
search of George Chafron. The dwarfs dis¬ 
torted features were worn thin and haggard; 
his motions were unceasingfy restless, almost 
spasmodic at times, like a person suffering with 
a nervous disease. 

“You are ill, Chafron?” 

“No; the suspense and confinement maybe 
telling on mo.” 

“They Bhall be ended to-morrow, God will¬ 
ing.” 

“Eh? How is that?” turning sharply. “You 
have discovered something?” 

“I have the key to the mystery in my hand.” 

George Chafron paced up and down the room, 
restlessly watching me with a furtive, fright¬ 
ened look. “It is not well to incense a power 
greater than ourselves,” he said, stopping short 
at last. I am afraid, Mr. Page—I am afraid! 
My brother is in the hands of spirits beyond 
our world; they have had his life in their keep¬ 
ing for months—you know that. His soul has 
been in their power like clay in the hands of a 
potter—and now you provoke them to anger.” 
He laid his bony, trembling hand on my wrist 

“Ido not much regard spirits above or below 
me. I only can fight on my own level, Chafron; 
and the man who delivered the warning is 
assuredly flesh and blood like myself. I have 
him safe under lock and key.” 

“Why, it was but yesterday the letter came 
through Jackson.” 

I did not answer. My little flash of triumph 
was balked in the universal obscurity that sur¬ 
rounded the whole matter. The old physician’s 
jesting suggestion of a double occurred to me 
with irritating pertinacity, the more persistent 
because I scouted it secretly. 

“What efforts have you made to detect the 
man who wounded William?” I said, changing 
the subject hastily. 
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“The magistrates have had it hi hands, I be¬ 
lieve,” indifferently. “They will search far for 
the hand which dealt that blow. However, it 
will serve as matter for them to gossip over— 
the country is oddly destitute of any cases for 
their acumen just now.” 

“And Loper?” 

“Loper is leagued with the spirits who tor¬ 
ment my brother,” fiercely. “I saw that long 
ago—I warned you. Mr. Page, it is useless to 
turn off this matter of spiritual influence with a 
jeer; it is as old a truth as the Bible. There 
was not one of the old prophets who did not 
believe in it; and now, when it is developed in 
this later day, it is the part of a child or a mad¬ 
man to shut our eyes to it.” 

“You put faith in even the Rochester knock- 
ings, then?” 

“The spirit-rappers are vulgar people, who 
have taken a vulgar hold on a great primitive 
idea. I went North,” with a momentary hesi¬ 
tation, “to investigate the matter, and I found 
there are few of the leading minds in literature 
in this country or England, who have not ac¬ 
knowledged the truth underlying the chicanery 
which has been heaped on it. Men have brought 
almost every form of matter under their power 
in the last century; and now they grope for con¬ 
tact and relation with the immaterial minds 
about them. A wise man would not jeer at 
such efforts.” 

I did not reply directly to George Chafron. 
Watching him as he paced up and down, his 
misshapen figure and sallow, intent face thrown 
into alternate light and shadow, I thought more 
of the effect his rhapsodies had, doubtless, pro¬ 
duced on his brother during my absence, while 
his mind was morbidly diseased, than weighed 
them myself. While I stood silent warming my 
feet at the smouldering hall fire, a sudden flash 
of intuition came to me, causelessly, without ap¬ 
parent reference to my train of thought, as is 
often the case with our most successful ideas. I 
drew a hasty breath; it seemed to me as if the 
long sought-for clue was in my hand. Pausing 
a moment, I said quietly, 

“If William's fate is so certainly fixe 1, be must 
prepare for it. I shall insist upon his making his 
will this afternoon. He was not in a fit state to 
attend to it when I was obliged to leave him.” 

Dr. Chafron did not reply at once. When he 
did, it was with an anxious tone. “It would 
have been better that you had urged the matter 
on him then, Mr. Page. If he did it now—I 
doubt, in his intensely nervous condition-” 

“ You mean that his sanity could be doubted ?” 
quickly. 


“Not by mej” as promptly. 

“ That were hardly fitting, as the only grounds 
for such a doubt would be his credence of these 
matters, which you have just called great primi¬ 
tive truths.” 

George Chafron stopped in front of me, point¬ 
ing off his sentences on his palm with one finger, 
his eyes laid on mine. At first I scarcely heard 
what he said, his straightforward, motionless 
stare irritated and magnetized me in so strange 
a manner. I never had met any but furtive 
glances from him before; the gray, bewildering 
orbs before me w*ere like the dead-in-life, subtle 
eyes of rattlesnakes. I had heard of the pecu¬ 
liar expression belonging to a medium of these 
spirits in which he believed. Could his poor 
body be tenanted by one? Nothing could so 
well express death-in-life as the still regard 
with which he held me; it gave me a certain 
unreasonable terror, as of a something powerful 
yet chained. His words, when I heard them, 
were commonplace enough. 

“Men do not call me sane; they will not Wil¬ 
liam. The nearer truth our convictions arrive, 
the farther will we be separated from the range 
of ordinary intellects. I do not believe any 
medical man would hold my brother to-day of 
sound mind enough to dictate a will.” 

“You exaggerate his condition,” I said, 
brusquely—yet I was more alarmed than I 
chose to discover. If the worst came, and 
Louisa was left penniless, the fault, in a great 
measure, was mine. 

I saw her at the moment enter the hall, and 
she paused as if to conduct me to her father’s 
room. I went to her, detaining her a moment. 

“Has Col. Chafron—has your father spoken 
of any writings which he wished done since he 
thought himself in danger?” 

“He has spoken of his will,” her eyes red 
with restrained tears, her breath coming slow 
and heavily; “but Dr. Jackson induced him to 
defer it till to-day.” 

George Chafron was right, then. 

I did not follow Louisa into her father’s room 
for a few moments. When I did, I found him 
sitting up in his easy-chair awaiting me, his 
face much emaciated, but his eyes clear and 
cheerful. The pleasure of my coming had put 
his morbid horror temporarily to rest. I noticed, 
too, how much Louise had done to make his 
room cheery and heartsome. The pictures he 
liked best hung on the wall; ier piano had been 
removed into the next a'partment, and books and 
music were scattered aYound. After awhile he 
showed me his new dressing-gown and slippers, 
pleased as a child. 
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“ Louisa means to bring pleasant glimpses out 
of life for the last of it,” he said, stroking her 
hair, where she sat at his feet, with a wistful 
smile. 

“You are better than when I left,” I said, 
decisively; “I do not need Jackson’s authority 
for that. Your eye is clearer; your voice stron¬ 
ger; your whole manner shows that you have 
risen out of that slough of despond in which 
you were plunged.” 

“One can grow used to even the visage of 
death,” he said, calmly. “And there are other 

facts-” his voice failed for a moment. “ There 

were mistakes which I had made which I have 
learned to accept. They were new, then; but I 
am going steadily to the end, step by step.” 

When he fell into this low monotone, Louisa 
glanced up at me with a sudden significant 
alarm. I saw that the momentary dicker of 
strength, which my coming had called forth, 
was dying out; a gray pallor was beginning to 
steal over his face; and his hand shook, as if 
with palsy, when he tried to raise it to his lips. 

“The la9t warning has been given, Page,” he 
said; “and the messenger will soon follow.” 

I do not want to dwell on this part of my 
story. It never had been my fate to witness a 
more painful spectacle than the slow sapping of 
this man’s strength and faculties through his 
diseased imagination; and there was something 
inexpressibly touching in the fight which the 
girl beside him was making with her fresh, 
strong love against the fatal influence. She 
was wrestling with death, as I might say, for 
her father’s life, and was driven backward, step 
by step. She had taken the sole charge of him, 
slept in his chamber, keeping a night-lamp con¬ 
stantly burning. She had discovered enough 
to know that there was a plot against his life, 
.and apprehended danger from every side. 

His wife, I found from Louisa, had never been 
seen by Chafron since the night of his wound. 
Twice she had stolen into his chamber while he 
slept, and knelt beside him, her head buried out 
of sight; but that was all. 

When her father was asleep, Louisa came 
into the library where I sat alone. “Do you 
think there is a hope?” she said, watching my 
face, as if life and death hung on my decision. 

“I think there is a chance, and I mean to try 
it. But I must have your help, child, and your 
prayers,” my heart failing me. “I would to God 
I had your innocent, mighty faith.” 

“I will do what I can.” She cried a little, 
the sobs seeming to relieve her overcharged 
heart. “Oh! will the old, happy days ever 
come back? Will they ever come back? I 


am glad,” shje said, looking up at last, “that 
there are no secrets between papa and me now. 
I have told him the story of Sydney Kearns. 
He has promised to see him when he is strong 
enough. He says,” (the ready blush rising to 
her cheek, bringing out a curious likeness to 
her mother,) “that no lack of fortune shall 
stand in his way to happiness, if he has no 
other fault. There is an old story which ho 
told me, in which the Kearns* family and ours 
were brought together—an old forgotten mat¬ 
ter, which I am sure Sydney never knew.” 

“Let me hear it, Louise. I do not ask from 
idle curiosity.” 

She looked at me with surprise. “It was one 
of those old feuds which are kept up from gene¬ 
ration to generation. There seemed to be an 
enmity or rivalship between the families, in 
rank, on the turf, in politics, until my father's 
day, when the Kearns had disappeared almost 
out of sight, from their great poverty. My father 
held a mortgage on their land. He holds it yet, 
I think; and the time for foreclosure is near at 
hand. It’s a strange, muddled story. I cannot 
remember the details.” 

“But your father has never seen this man 
Kearns?” 

“Never. It was he whom you declared was 
plotting against papa’s life,” with a half smile. 
“Poor Sydney I If he could scheme and plot 
more, it would be for his own good. But his 
only idea of progress is through slow, dogged 
industry.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Chafron. But this matter 
concerns your father more than you know—and 
you promised to aid me, remember. There is 
no grudge bet ween Col. Chafron and any of the 
Kearns family?” ( 

“None. On the contrary, my father had 
almost forgotten their existence, or that of the 
mortgage, until I told him that the old friend¬ 
ship I and Sydney had when we were children 
was—was ” 

“I understand. He had not threatened fore¬ 
closure of the mortgage, then?” 

“Certainly not. You know how careless my 
father is about his business. Uncle George has 
the sole control of it” 

I sat silent for a long time. She broke the 
quiet of the room by rising, saying softly, as 
she stood with her warm, pink hands pressed 
together, “Sydney is to be here to-morrow. Ho 
will see my father then.” 

“Not until I have seen him—you must pro¬ 
mise me that. We are involved in a miserable 
coil of trouble.” 

“I know it,” the tears coming quick to her 
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eye8. “I will promise anything, if you will 
help us back to the old lime.” 

“I must see your mother, then, to-night, Miss 
Chafron.” 

Her face clouded. “She sees no one. She is 
in her room.” 

“Alone?” 

“She is always alone, unless when she will 
admit me.” 

“I must see her,” authoritatively. 

“As you will, Mr. Page,” gravely. Her 
mother was not a theme for her to discuss, I 
saw. She held her and her wrongs more sacred 
than her lover. 

Madam Chafron admitted me, and Louisa 
withdrew and left us alone. I could hardly 
recognize in the thin, flaccid-looking woman, 
with hair already touched with gray smoothed 
over her hollow cheeks, the softly-tinted, cheer¬ 
ful beauty, who had welcomed me to her house 
but two short months ago. 

I went straight to the core of the matter in 
hand. I had no time to pause for courteous 
fencing. 

“Madam Chafron,” I said, “when I last 
parted from you I had reason to think that if 
William Chafron died, you were not guiltless 
in the case. There is a chance to-day that I 
was mistaken, and I oome to you to know the 
truth. I use plain words—I wish that you 
should do so. There is no time for paltering, 
with your husband on the borders of the 
grave.” 

She neither trembled nor wept, but stood 
quite motionless, holding her hands clasped 
tightly before her. The time for tears or weak 
trembling was long over for her. 

“I was guilty in that I kept my secret from 
him, Mr. Page. Nothing more.” 

I hesitated one moment only; then I said, 
boldly, “Whatever your secret may be, I coun¬ 
sel you to keep it no longer. Nothing can war¬ 
rant concealment between a wife and husbands 
Go to him to-morrow and tell him all.” 

She tried to speak, but the effort only parted 
her white lips, leaving the teeth exposed, giving 
to her face a terror-stricken, humiliated look. 

“It will kill him,” she gasped. 

“It will not kill him,” confidently. “I be¬ 
lieve that we have wronged you in our thoughts. 
In any case, the truth is better for him than this 
foul slough of mystery.” 

“If I only dared to tell him!” with a tearless 
sob. “I have lain at his ohamber-door, night 
after night, when they thought I slept, listening 
to catch the eoho of hie breath. If he would 
but hear me, and say he forgave me, I could 


creep out of their sight and be glad to die. I 
was so young—so young!” 

This cry, so often repeated, puzzled me. I 
walked up and down the room until she sat 
quiet again, and then came nearer to her. 

“Where is Henry Loper, Madam Chafron?” 

“I do not know. He promised to return to 
me before now.” 

Her effrontery, as it might have seemed to 
be, did not shock me as it had done before. 

I paused a moment before applying the probe. 
“This man Loper is very dear to you, Madam 
Chafron?” 

She turned with a slow, puzzled look toward 
me. A sort of speechless alarm and dismay 
seemed suddenly to paralyze her for a moment; 
and then coming toward me with a quick, sweep¬ 
ing movement, that had in it, I avow, something 
terrible, as though her whole womanhood sprang 
up indignant, she spoke a few short words. In 
them was the secret of the life of Judith Cbaf- 
ron. 

- I remained with her about an hour longer. I 
think, cold and prosaic old lawyer as I am, 
there have been times when I have been allowed 
to give a helping word or hand to men and 
women who were tired out, finding life’s jour¬ 
ney both bitter and barren. There have been 
times when I have felt very like a woman, and 
talked like one, I fear—and this was one of 
them. Be that as it may, I left the poor lady 
shedding quiet, tender tears, a softened, dif¬ 
ferent creature from the woman whom I had 
found. 

I found Louisa in the library; George Chafron 
had gone into the village, not to return until 
morning—such absences were common with him 
in the last month, I found. After a little assist¬ 
ance from Miss Chafron, I began roy night’s • 
work, perhaps the most disagreeable I ever had 
undertaken. But when I stopped disheartened, 
as I often did, it only needed a thought of the 
miserable man below me, dying the victim of a 
tremendous fraud, to give me fresh courage, and 
satisfy my conscience that I was right. 

When day broke my task waB done, and I 
came down the dimly-lighted halls to my own 
room with a small package in my hand, the 
fruits of the night’B labor. It contained nothing 
but a key and a bundle of manuscripts; but I 
held them tightly, as if they were the old lamp 
with which to open the hidden treasures of the 
genii, 

u ‘ Black spirits or white, 

Spirits or gray.* 

I can defy you all with these,” I thought, laugh¬ 
ing triumphantly, as I reached my chamber- 
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door, and found the dully burning lamp yet 
smoking, and giving out its greasy odors. But 
when I was alone, and shutting my door, turned 
to the window, where, far in the east, the strug¬ 
gling light gave promise of a new and beautiful 
day, the thought of the great help I held in my 
hand oppressed me with a solemn awe, and with 
my whole soul I thanked Him who had suffered 
me to be His instrument for good. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE LAWYER’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

I slept for several hours, and awoke with a 
curious feeling of elation and energy, such as 
used to thrill my nerves when I was a boy. As 
I dressed, I was struck by the singular quiet 
around me, so strange a contrast to the noisy, 
merry tumult of laughter, and music, and chil¬ 
dren’s voices, which had saluted me on the first 
morning I had wakened in Chafron’s house. 
The silence of the grave was in it now; an op¬ 
pressive sense of waiting, as though even the 
servants attended the entrance of death. 

I ate my breakfast alone; George Chafron 
had not yet returned. Louisa was busied with 
her father; and her mother, since the night of 
his discovery of her guilt, had never assumed 
her place as mistress of the household. 

Chafron sent for me ; but I evaded the mes¬ 
senger, and went down the road to meet Dr. 
Jackson. Very soon I saw his old mare ambling 
up the hill, and his wrinkled face, shrewd and 
kindly, under the shadow of his wide-rimmed 
hat. 

“Halloo, Mr. Page! You arc early afoot, and 
you have the face of a conspirator!” 

I hurried to meet him, and with my hand on 
the neck of the horse, walked beside him, de¬ 
tailing my discoveries and plans. He listened 
gravely and anxiously, but his face reflected 
none of my enthusiasm. When I had finished 
he remained silent, thoughtfully looking down 
into the rutted road before him. 

“Well,” I said, impatiently, “you do not think 
my scheme feasible?” 

“I will not say that. No;” gravely. “It is 
the only chance, perhaps; but it is fraught with 
4anger. You are too sanguine, and,” gently, 
“perhaps too hasty.” 

“What would you have? It is as foul a plot 
as ever the devil prompted a man to invent.” 

“I grant it. I grant it.” 

“And I cannot see Chafron made its victim 
without an effort—a simple, generous, foolish 
fellow! He reminds me of some defenceless 
animal covered with the serpent’s slime before 


his death; and now that I can free him, you 
would delay me!” 

“No,” slowly. “I do not say that. But you 
do not see the risk. I do.” 

“Let justice be done, let who will fall.” 

The old man shrugged his round shoulders 
and took a pinch of snuff. “You reason like a 
lawyer—I as a physician. When the rope is 
about the criminal’s neck, you pull it and the 
body is quiet. So! Farther, any deponent saith 
not; the law is satisfied. But when you try to 
discern and judge the passions and schemes of 
half mad brains; when you begin to drag the 
right and wrong out of this coil of insanity and 
superstition, I tell you, you meddle with hidden 
fires, to which the smothered forces of nature 
are playthings!” 

“You advise mo to do nothing, then?” 

He knitted his brows and rode on, shaking 
his head at intervals, and muttering, “I am 
afraid—I am afraid. At least,” he said, finally, 
“be careful, Mr. Page, work with caution. I 
will be at hand in case the shock proves too 
much for Chafron’s weak nerves.” 

The old man’s fears and cautions discouraged 
me more than I chose to show to him. I fol¬ 
lowed him into Col. Chafron’s apartment with 
an inward chill, such as I fancy a surgeon might 
feel who is about to commence a capital opera¬ 
tion, most likely to result in the death of the 
patient. 

I found the old man discussing earnestly the 
varieties of tobacco, to which Chafron, his head 
turning restlessly on the pillow, was striving to 
listen with courteous patience. There is no bet¬ 
ter dissembler than an old physician. I tried in 
vain to catch Jackson’s eye, or to detect in his 
face any interest deeper than that of the flavor 
of the killikinic on which he was descanting. 

When he was silent for a moment, Chafron 
turned to me, holding out his hand with a pitiful 
smile. 

“It seems strange to me, from the shadow 
where I stand now, to see how eager you are 
about every-day matters. Whether Virginia or 
Connecticut tobacco is the finest cut does not 
seem to me now to import so much!” 

“What a strong antipathy your father had to 
the use of the weed, Chafron?” said the doctor, 
apparently deaf to his remark, “It amounted 
to a mania with him.” 

Chafron looked up with the sudden interest 
which his father’s name always provoked. “ He 
had a reason—a valid reason, Jackson. Neither 
he nor his children could bear intoxication from 
\ that cause, or any other. The trouble was here,” 
1 touching his forehead significantly, “alcohol, or 
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opium, or tobacco—we could risk none of them 
without danger of whatever idiosyncrasy of 
brain we had culminating in mania or madness. 
It is a terrible thing to know, from your boy¬ 
hood, that your reason is trembling on the verge 
of a precipice. We did—my father warned us, ; 
whether wisely or not. Louisa is safe, thank 
God! She has inherited her temperament from 
her- She is like me in nothing. 0 

The turn his thoughts had taken baffled and 
silenced me; but Jackson, with his shaggy eye¬ 
brows contracted, sitting staring in the fire, fol¬ 
lowed him easily and naturally. 

“I never dreaded insanity for you, Chafron. 
You have your mother’s physical and mental 
conformation; and the trouble was from the 
other side of the house. Now, poor George-” 

Chafron turned uneasily, a new, keen anxiety 
taking the place of the morbid gloom on his face. 

“Poor George! God bless him!” he said. “Do 
you know of late I have noticed peculiar symp¬ 
toms, such as occurred before his attacks long 
ago? Jackson, if—you understand me?—if the 
worst should come to the poor fellow when I am 
gone-” 

“I understand,” nodding, without removing 
his eyes from the fire. 

“You will take him in charge?. It is no plea¬ 
sant duty; but you could give no surer proof of 
friendship to me.” 

I watched the old man keenly. 

“I’ll do what I can for your father’s son,” 
he said, calmly; but his tone quieted Chafron, 
who remained tranquil for a few moments, his 
thoughts evidently diverted from himself to the 
new subject of anxiety. 

The old man looked up at last from his intent 
study of the fire. “Chafron,” he said, with the 
air of one who broaches a painful theme, “I 
promise to do for George what I can when you 
are gone; but in the meanwhile, there is a mat¬ 
ter of which I think you should not be ignorant.” 

The colonel raised himself on his elbow. 
“George? You have perceived the old symp¬ 
toms? Do not deceive me, Jackson? My time 
is short, perhaps; but I can do much while I am 
here.” 

“I know that, William, if you exert yourself. 
jBut you are weak physically; and if the time of 
your death is so near, you wish to spend every 
moment in meditation on the great change and 
preparation for it.” 

“What have you noticed?” impatiently. “It 
is time enough for meditation on the great 
change when I have no more work to do here. 
Good God! If George falls into his old state!” 

“George, as you, perhaps, know,” hesitatingly, 


“has been drinking hard of late, which may 
account for his prolonged visits to the village, 
and journeys back among the hills.” 

“I did not know—I did not even suspect. Go 
on.” 

“You know enough of the phenomena of in¬ 
sanity, or even mania, Chafron, to know that 
one of the first manifestations is a certain cun¬ 
ning, and a dislike to those who, in a state of 
reason, are the nearest and dearest.” 

“There, then, you have no cause for suspi¬ 
cion,” with a tone of relief. “No dog could be 
more loyal or watchful of my slightest whim 
than George has been in the last year. As for 
cunning, he is open as the day to me, although 
his morbid sensitiveness may make him incom¬ 
prehensible to others.” 

Dr. Jackson hesitated long enough to alarm 
Chafron thoroughly. He pushed aside the cover¬ 
ings and sat upright. 

“Why do you stop? Go on, let me know the 
worst. You and I, Jackson, had a fierce fight 
of it for years with poor George’s devil. It 
wasn’t himself,” stopping short with a pale face. 

“No; it wasn’t himself,” earnestly. “If ever 
a man was possessed by a devil, John Page, it 
was this poor brother of Col. Chafron’s; and I 
beg of you whatever you may know of him now 
or hereafter, to bear that in mind. God does 
not judge his heart as you judge it.” 

The energy of the old man, and his sudden 
appeal to me, startled and confused me. Then 
I saw that, intentionally or not, he had made a 
straight way for me in my work. Col. Chafron 
was thoroughly roused, alert, almost defiant in 
his brother’s behalf, ready to accept any crime 
of which he had been guilty as an evidence of 
insanity, and to pardon it on that ground. One 
moment sufficed for me to perceive the different 
bearings of the field before me, and to do credit 
to the old physician’s skill or luck, whichever it 
might be. 

“The story is new to me,” I said, frankly. 
“ If I had known of Dr. Chafron’s misfortune, 
I should have judged him lately with more 
charity.” 

“He deserves infinite charity,” interrupted his 
brother, hotly. “What has he done, Jackson? 
Whatever it be, he is innocent in soul as a child.” 

“It is a miserable story, and a long one,” said 
the doctor, after a glance at me. “You will be 
patient till the end, Chafron?” 

“Why should I not be patient? He is an 
utterly irresponsible being. Who would vent 
anger on him?” 

The old man turned to me with a gesture 
which said that my part was ready for me; and 
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then, after another pinch of snuff, betook himself 
again to the lire, giving a quick, stealthy glance 
now and then at Chafron, testing the effect of 
each word as it was uttered. 

“Dr. Chafron hfts suffered himself to be made 
a tool by designing men,” I said, in a quiet, 
careless tone. “There may have been some 
curiosity to prompt him also—the feeling of a 
petted child debarred from a pleasure.” 

I confess that I paused here because my con¬ 
science quarreled so vehemently with the false 
light in which I put my story. But Jackson 
nodded vigorously, and Col. Chafron’s eyes, 
eager and credulous as a woman’s, were on me, 
I continued, 

“There is a casket of ebony and silver in 
your cabinet. You know what I mean?” 

The curious change which attended any allu¬ 
sion to his secret, passed over Chafron’s face. 
He bowed gravely. 

“Your brother has had a duplicate key made 
to yours?” I gave it to him. He looked at it 
with quivering chin. 

“Poor George I It was his eagerness to solve 
the mystery of my warning. He knew I could 
not reveal the contents of the casket to him 
without breaking my oath.” 

I looked at Jackson irresolute. 

“Col. Chafron,” I said, after a pause, “that 
key was made months before you receiveJ your 
first letter. The bas-relief, from which the Beal 
was cut, was in the hands of an engraver in 
New York during your absence in Richmond 
last year.” I hurried on without heeding the 
white, appalled face which he turned to me, and 
the indignant gesture of denial. 

“The manuscripts, from which the writing of 
the letters was copied, were abstracted from 
time to time, and replaced without your know¬ 
ledge. I have here,” opening the package of 
papers I held, “letters in which are attempts, 
more or less successful, to forge the old French 
Chirography. The final one, you perceive, is a 
fac-simile of those which you received.” 

The papers dropped from his nerveless hands; 
his eyes were riveted on my lips as a deaf man’s, 
whose sense of sight must atone for the loss of 
all others. 

“Understand me, the papers were not copied 
by your brother. He was but a tool.” 

“But the plan was cursedly like George,” 
broke in Dr. Jackson, his heat getting the better 
of his discretion. “It is jilst such a subtle, 
visionary scheme as a half mad man would con¬ 
ceive.” 

“The plan?” passing his hand confusedly over 
his forehead. “Gentlemen, -you must pardon 


me, but I am dull of apprehension. TV hose tool 
did my brother become?” 

“I told you,” said Jackson, “that it was a 
long story, and you must be patient. You re¬ 
member a family named Kearns, between whom 
and the Chafrons there used to be some old 
grudge?” 

“ I do remember them. They were recalled 
to my mind curiously a day or two ago; but I 
call you both to take notice that the old grudge 
is long ago forgotten. I have a reason for wish¬ 
ing you to note this,” the blood mounting into 
his transparent cheek. 

“Um!” growled the old man. “Unfortunately 
they are not equally forgiving; but then the 
mortgage is in your hands, not theirs.” 

“ The mortgage is a mere bagatelle. A sum 
about which surely there could aiise no ill will; 
and I have never pressed the matter. I would 
not have foreclosed.” 

“George, however, did press it; and the sum, 
which was a trifle to you, was their whole pat¬ 
rimony. Dr. Chafron, to whom you left the 
management of all your business, urged the 
payment of the interest, year after year, merci¬ 
lessly. The Kearns family is reduced now to 
two brothers, and both have struggled through 
great poverty.” 

“You know the youngest, JackBon?” with a 
keen interest 

“Sydney? No; but he bears a good repute 
as a hard-working and honorable gentleman. 
The other, Clymer, has lived by his wits, and 
they have been fouled badly enough in the 
using, if the truth be told of him. By some ill 
chance he and - George, after a long series of 
disputes and quarrels, joined causes and be¬ 
came allies against you.” 

“ What cause of complaint had George against 
me?” in a cold, monotonous tone, that told more 
than any emotion would have done how sore 
was the hurt beneath. 

“ChafronI” said the old man, rebukingly, 
“George has none; but the devil which, as you 
say, possesses him in his madness, i8 bitter and 
implacable against you, because, I suppose, fof- 
tune has been kinder to you than him.” 

“God knows that is true! Don’t be hard on 
George, Page. Only consider what a long mis¬ 
chance his life has been^wronged in soul and 
body both. Don’t be hard on him!” 

“It was the lack of money that stung him- . 
worst,” said Jackson. “His habits, if he were j 
a sane man, we would call them vices, were ex¬ 
pensive in the last years; and it galled him that 
he was dependent on you.” 

Chafron colored as if-at a personal accusation. 
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“It was hardly my fault, as Page knows. By 
law he was always as a minor. My father ap¬ 
pointed me his guardian; but I never stinted 
him. On the contrary, he had charge of my 
affairs during the last three years, and control 
of my money as if it had been his own.” 

“He never stinted himself in that case, as I 
could have told you; but the feeling of depend¬ 
ence was there, and a certain limitation. In 
case of your death without a wiU, as you know, 
he, and not Louisa, would have been your heir— 
George knew your strange repugnance to make 
one.” 

Jackson uttered the words in as commonplace 
a tone as he could assume, but he could not 
divest them of meaning. The colonel's face 
grew ash color. 

“He built on that? George built on that? I 
would rather you had let me die without know¬ 
ing this, Jackson.” He covered his faoe>with 
his hands and sat motionless. 

“It was a plot between himself and this elder 
Kearns,” I said, hurrying to the gist of the 
matter. “If one was mad, the other was not 
sane. Neither were bold enough to risk mur¬ 
der; but knowing your nervous temperament, 
and, forgive me, Chafron, your tinge of super¬ 
stition, they set to work on them. Dr. Chafron, 
I believe, suspeoted an affection of the heart, 
which might be developed by their system of 
nervous torture.” 

What will not a man give for his life? De¬ 
spite the pain and horror of finding his brother 
his would-be murderer, a mighty thrill of 
triumph and doubt seemed to flash through 
Chafron’8 soul and body, as he suddenly com¬ 
prehended the drift of all we had told him. 

“Then I received no warning of death? It 
was a plot ?” 

He staggered to his feet, the first time for 
many weeks, and stood with his eyes on my 
face, drawing his breath slowly. 

I found it difficult to answer. “It was a 
plot, Chafron.” 

“Oh, God! to live again!” raising his hands 
over his head, and standing still as a stone. 
His face was turned from us toward the window. 

Even to a man as worsted and beaten as this, 
the chance of mere life was the divine gift 
whioh turned his blood to fame. Not another 
word came from him; but his lips seemed to 
draw in the air; his hungry eyes to devour the 
landscape, as a dead man born again might do. 
8uddenly the light went out of his face; Madam 
Chafron’s quiet voice was heard outside. He 
turned to us again. 

“It does not matter so muoh, after all,” with 
Vol. LIV.—8 


a pathetic smile. “When a man has reached 
my age, there is but little left for death to take 
from him. I think I can comprehend the de¬ 
tails of your story now, gentlemen.” 

“There is little to explain; you can supply 
whatever parts of their plot I have left unmen¬ 
tioned from your own knowledge,” I said. “I 
think I should tell you, William, that, a suspi¬ 
cion of the truth coming to me last night, I 
searched in his room for evidence of its truth. 
It was the first time I eve • played the detective.” 

“You have saved my life by it,” quietly. 

“I found the duplicate key, and copies of the 
whole correspondence between your brother and 
Kearns, which made the whole matter clear. 
I have the letters here—I will leave them for 
you.” 

“No, no!” pushing them away with a shud¬ 
der. “Is it a pleasant thing to convict my 
brother of murder? Let it go—Jet it go. It is 
over now. I was an easy dupe, was I not?” 

“Not easier than the thousands who believe 
in the spiritual manifestations,” I said. 

“Sometimes, I think,” growled the old doctor, 
“it would have been a better plan to have given 
mankind one or two good elear glimpses into 
futurity, for, as it is, they have such an intoler¬ 
able hankering to know what is beyond, that 
they hang their faith on any dolt who pretends 
to be a seer.” 

Chafron’s gloomy, abstracted look showed 
that he was not listening to either of us. 

“Christmas ? They gave me until Christmas ?” 
“It may seem weak to you, but I cannot keep 
from thinking of the time when George and I 
were boys together; and this is hard to bear.” 
His lip moved unsteadily. 

“Kearns,” pursued Jackson, without replying 
to him, “was to receive a moiety of the per¬ 
sonal property. You will see that the con¬ 
spirators became once almost engaged in a 
quarrel over the spoils.” 

“But if I had made a will?” 

Jackson turned to me for a reply. I dared 
not look at Chafron while I gave if. “George 
had a secret of Madam Chafron’s in his posses¬ 
sion, and supposed that my working on her 
fears, and so, through her, on Louisa, he eould 
command what money he chose. When I came,” 
(hurrying on that he need not reply) “they 
feared the effect of my disbelief on you. Kearns 
grew impatient, too, thinking their moral poison 
worked slowly, and hence followed the attack 
on you in Lashton’s lane. It had been planned 
long before; they only waited an opportunity.” 

“It was Kearns that struck me? I knew 
George would not lift his hand to me.” 
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I made no reply. The blow had, in truth, 
been given by Chafron. 

“But the mystery about the manner in which 
the letters were delivered? The messenger who 
was seen in two places at once? You, Page, 
yourself admitted that.” 

“The messenger,” I Baid, “will be with you 
to-day, if Louisa tells me true. Not as an 
emissary of the dead Chafrons of Duyons, but 
a young fellow full of love and sturdy energy. 
The key to the whole secret lies in the fact that 
the Kearns brothers were twins, and so singu¬ 
larly alike as to deceive their nearest friends. 
This likeness was used by your brother and the 
elder Kearns still farther to perplex and be¬ 
wilder you—Sydney being used as a tool to de¬ 
liver one or two of the letters, ignorant of their 
contents. I infer from his brother’s letters that 
he had to use great caution to keep Sydney in 
ignoranoe of his plots. The boy knew of the 
mortgage, and was made to believe that you 
had inherited the hatred of his family, and for j 
that cause feared to appear before you. Kearns j 
told him that by Christmas your claims would j 
be satisfied, and then he could openly make his ; 
suit to you for Louisa.” 

“ Poor Lou! Poor Lou! No human being : 
knows the devotion of that child, Page. She: 
has tended me as if I were a baby. If it is in 
the power of one mortal to make another happy, 
she shall have all the blessings this world can 
give.” 

“Lou’s a good girl, no doubt,” said Jackson. 
“But what’s to be done with Kearns? That’s 
more to the purpose to consider. Our friend 
Page here has him in limbo.” 

“I will punish him to the extent of the law.” 

Chafron began to shuffle nervously in his seat. 
“What good would that do him or me? Let the 
poor devil go; it would taint his brother’s 
name. I don’t want to have Lou’s husband 
dragged into such a miserable slough. Poor 
wretch! He’s had a tough fight for it, you tell 
me, Jackson? That makes a man bitter. Be¬ 
sides, you have no idea how these old family 
feuds rankle and fester in some ignorant minds. 
I tell you, Page, if you wish to do what will set 
me most at ease, you will let the man go.” 

“I do not mean to do what will set you at 
ease. That is not the difficulty, as I see it.” 

“Obstinate, as uBuall” said Chafron, with 
one of his old laughs. “Give Page a hold on 
any poor devil with the law, and he keeps it 
like a bull-dog.” 

“Kearns is an open, professed scoundrel,” 
said Jackson. “The mischief he can do you is 
easily guarded against. It was Qeorge who de¬ 


vised the scheme which was so subtle as to be 
absurd, if the end had not been so nearly fatal.” 

“George?” his blue eyes kindling. “No one 
shall question George. He is under my guardian¬ 
ship—an infant in the eyes of the law.” 

“Do you mean,” said the physician, with some 
heat, “that you will suffer George Chafron to 
go abroad unpunished?” He stood up as ho 
spoke. 

“I mean-” 

But the sentence was destined never to be 
finished, for Jackson, catching sight of some one 
through the window, began a series of violent 
and extraordinary gestures, and clapping his 
hat on, muttered some unintelligible apology, 
and hurried out of the house. 

Chafron lay back with a long breath of weari¬ 
ness. 

“I will send Louisa to you, William.” 

“Bo, Page—she rests me. Don’t think me 
ungrateful, old fellow. I see all that you have 
done, if I say nothing. But I’m battered and 
abused sorely. This trouble has sapped the 
strength from me. I feel as if the easiest thing 
to do is to be dumb and blind.” 

I went out, glancing back at his long, gaunt 
figure extended on the bed, his eyes turned 
wistfully to the fresh light that flickered through 
the small diamond-shaped panes. I met Miss 
Chafron without 

“Go to your father,” I said. “He has had 
a new lease of life given him to-day,” and hur¬ 
ried past her, not waiting to hear her answer. 

I could not tell her that the life given to him 
would be worth much, for his wife yet loved, and 
her secret was not yet told to him. 

I walked up and down the long hall, to get 
rid of the nervous excitement which made my 
old limbs twitch like a woman’s; and at the end 
of one of my turns I saw Jackson in the garden 
beckoning mysteriously to me. 

I went out. “What possessed you to rush out 
in that frantic fashion ? I thought the spirits 
we had just laid were coming en matte.” 

“So they were! So they were! In the shape 
of that poor devil, George Chafron. I ditl not 
mean that he should fall into his brother’s keep¬ 
ing to be petted and fal-lalled with as a crazy 
man. I met him, and turned him back to the 
village, to wait for me at my office. I’ll take out 
a warrant for his arrest, and then tell him what 
we have discovered. But he shall never cross 
his brother’s path again,” 

I caught him by the coat-sleeve as he was 
going off. “Chafron is not here, so we oan put 
lying aside. Is this man mad or not?” 

Jackson looked at me long and significantly 
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under his grizzly brows. “ What do you say, 
Page? Which of us is altogether sane, when 
you come to decide on the punishment due 
to any criminal by weighing the reason in 
him uncorrupted by blood or education ? Bah! 
there’s work for a better brain than yours or 
mine! Give me the letters and key, Page; you 
shall have them to-morrow.” 

I brought them, and stood leaning over the 
gate, watching him place them in his pocket, 
a4just his saddle-bags, mount, and trot slowly 
down the hill to the village. The sky was 
elonding over, and a keen, damp wind from the 
mountain defiles to the north threatened a storm. 
There was an uncertain moaning sound from 
the far-off woods, and near at hand shivers and 
whispers among the trees. 


“Foul weather, uncle Pool!” I said, to the old 
negro, who came from behind a thicket of chin¬ 
quapin bushes. 

“Dat’s so, mars* John,” stopping beside me, 
and looking uneasily down the hill, where a 
foot-path led through the tangled brushwood 
into the farthest recesses of the forest. I had 
been idly watching the old doctor jogging along 
on the open road, but following Pool’s eyes to 
this by-path, I fancied that I saw a dusky figure 
cross it rapidly, and disappear in the shadows. 

“Some of the honest people off for a holiday,” 
I thought; and after a word or two about the 
fruit-trees with old Pool, I went in to watch the 
storm gather in the mountains from my own 
window. 

(to be concluded.) 


FROM O'ER THE SEA. 

BT J. M. OOWPEB. 


Tax blue waves frisk, and cnrl, and play, 
Ajd kiss the shore of the basking bay; 

The snn sails on in a barque of gold, 

Which bright waves inirror a thousand fold; 
Bnt all the light is drear to me. 

Till he shall come from o’er the sea. 

The fishermen ply with shout and song; 

The children gambol all day long; 

The song-bird frets his tuneful throat; 

The seagulls merrily whirl and float; 

But all the mirth is drear to me, 

Till he shall come from o’er the sea. 

Here do the maidens love to rest, 

And watch the sails as they know best; 
Bach at morn to her labor goes. 

Each at night finds sure repose; 

But day and night are alike to me, 

Till he shall come from o’er the sea. 


The muttering sky is thunder-cast; 

The black waves boil as the gale goes past; 
The buoy-bell rings with a gurgling moan. 
And all the shore is dark and lone. 

Oh I that unheard my prayer may be. 
That he should come from o'er the sea. 

A wreck I a wreck I the men fly last; 

My voice shall pierce the seethe and blast; 

I see afar the swaying sail, 

That bends and rends before the gale. 

The boat goes down! Oh, God! that he 
Should come to me from o’er the sea. 

The waves are blue, the storm Is o’er, 

And bright and glad the busy shore; 

My heart is light as the sunny waves, 

That make a grave, and a thousand graves; 
For I know, when God shall call to me, 
I shall go to one beyond the sea. 


SUMMER'S J3EAUTY. 

BT LILIAN FITEBOT. 


Dusxt shadows on the hillside, 
Misty vapors on the moor, 

Amber light upon the meadow, 
Willow fringes on the shore. 

Lovely gleams of silvery moonlight 
Falling soft on shrub and flower; 

Beep, rich gloom of leafy forest, 
Mosses cool within their bower. 

Merrily the noisy brooklet, 

Glides along o’er beds of stone; 

Silently the dreamy river, 

Sings Its own sad songs alone. 

All is loveliness, when Summer 
Shades the silver of the brooks; 


Buds and blomoms, dainty blessings, 
Shy and sweet, rest in their nooks. 

In the hush and in the stillness, 

Voices come to us onoe more, 

Soft and low, borne on thy breezes— 
Breathings from that other shore. 

On the river gleams the silver, 

In the meadow daisies muse; 

In the garden scent of roses, 

Violets wet with evening dews. 

Slowly to our waking senses 
Comes the bliss of endlees hours; 

Shows ns beauty’s path we’re treading, 
Ere we reach the starry bowers. 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Most people have had days when they wished 
they were comfortably dead and buried; and 
some, God help them, have carried that weary 
longing through weeks, and months, and years, 
and still had to live, because, I suppose, that 
was the particular discipline they needed. 

However, I have nothing to do jusi now with 
any of those extreme cases. We will leave them 
to bear their burdens, giving them, perhaps, a 
little passing pity out of the superabundant hap¬ 
piness that fate has given you and me, and pass 
on to our story. 

May Jordan—you think from the Christian 
name that he was a woman—but he was not; 
was a great, splendid-looking fellow, with & 
lovely, tawny beard, and hair a little darker, 
and a mouth that looked at once sad, and lazy, 
and firm, and big purple eyes that had looked 
more love than their owner felt at a larger 
number of women than I shall set down. 

The name would have been fatal to a small 
man, or an effeminate She, or a silly one; but 
he was so strong, and so manly, and bo brave, 
that it suited him from its glaring inconsistency ; 
and I am certain that it made hi/n a much more 
agreeable fellow than he would have been, if 
his mother had bestowed upon him her brother’s 
baptismal appellation of Hezekiah, instead of 
wisely giving him only the family cognomen for 
a handle. 

It was the loveliest June morning imaginable, 
and May lounged in the club-house window and 
looked out on the avenue, though there was not 
much to see beside the nursery-maids, in their 
pretty French caps, leading or carrying small 
specimens of the American people up and down; 
and by leaning over the little balcony, glimpses 
of the tall trees in the parade-ground, which, 
perhaps, caused May to think of the country, 
and that led to thoughts of the quiet places he 
knew”, and so you see, in regular sequence, he 
came to the dead and gone business, and he 
wished he was over with it. 

He had done a little of everything; he had 
eaten his luncheon on the Andes; he had seen 
the midnight sun in Sweden; he had been un¬ 
comfortably warm in Calcutta, and very cold in 
St. Petersburg; he had been wounded at White 
Oaks, and done his part in the last Italian affair; 
and now he was back in New York, and lounging 
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in the club-window, lazily smoking a segar, and 
had got down to the bottom of his cheerfulness, 
as excitable people will occasionally. 

Nothing had happened; he had no particular 
trouble—that was just what ailed him. As long 
as one is interested, even if it be in a calamity, 
one does not wish to be dead. It’s after every¬ 
thing is over, when, so to speak, the tide is out, 
and one stands and looks after the retreating 
waves, and the mud is black, and oozy, and 
nasty, and the calm is unendurable. 

It was only twelve o’clock; so he had some 
reason to feel a languid surprise, when he saw 
Blanche Fairlie’s black ponies trotting down the 
street, and Blanche with a little fairy of a girl 
seated beside her. 

The slightest possible shake of her whip 
showed May that she recognized him; but where 
on earth was she going, for, of course, sfe could 
not be going into Broadway with her ponies, 
and civilized driving-ground would end a few 
blocks below, in the parade-ground. 

He lounged out of the house, and down the 
Bteps; and before he had reached the corner, 
back dashed the little trap that might have been 
bought of the queen of the elves, and Mrs. Fair- 
lie checked the ponies close to the sidewalk. 

“You may get in,” said she; “I have been 
giving one baby a drive, now you shall go. I 
ask you because it is very improper—and I feel 
like being improper! Mrs. Greyson says it is 
immoral for any woman to drive a man in a 
pony-carriage, so we’ll go up past her house. 
Will you please to get in, and not stand there 
looking as if you were asleep?” 

So May got in, and up the avenue they dashed. 
The men at the club-windows said their spiteful 
say; and the women at their windows said 
theirs, which was more spitefhl; and Blanche 
Fairlie knew they would, and laughed, because 
she always had taken her own way in this 
world, and always meant to, in spite of dandies 
or tabbies—whether she was right or wrong I 
am not going to argue. I only tell you what 
she did. 

“Perhaps you’ll say good-morning presently,” 
said she. 

“No,” said May, “I think not—I feel cross.” 

“I saw you did, that’s why I took you in. 
Do you know I’ve been out since ten o’olock? 
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I had little Effie Morgan come to breakfast with 
me, and took her to drive, and now I’ve left her 
at home; that old grandmother of hers will con¬ 
tinue to live down in the square, a hundred 
thousand miles out of the way.” 

“What made you do it?” May asked. 

“What made me do what?” 

“Why, the whole of it, you know.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed May, “shall I have to 
explain?” 

“Yes, I think so. I suppose you will talk— 
people always will; you may as well say that as 
anything. I had the child out because I’m fond 
of her, if that’s what you mean.” 

“How odd!” said May. 

“My friend,” said Blanche, “don’t bo more 
utterly idiotic than is positively natural.” 

“Well, I won’t! But you hate children.” 
“Do I?” 

“ I heard you tell Mrs. Greyson so.” 

“I dare say you will again! Oh! dear me, 
May! I had one such beautiful little baby, and 
it died—I always think it would have looked 
like £A if it had lived. But you don’t care— 
why should you? Look, I declare, there’s Mrs. 
Greyson at the window; now be devoted, do!” 

And May bent his head and seemed talking 
earnestly; and Mrs. Greyson was properly 
shocked, and thought a great many wicked 
things, which was the fault of her own mind, 
you see; and Blanche laughed, and made the 
little rats of ponies scamper faster than ever. 

“We’ll go to the Park,” said she; “there’ll 
be nobody there, and I want to talk to you. I 
don’t feel like being alone; and if I go^ home, 
there’ll forty women oome.” 

“Where’s Michael?” 

“Gone down to the street, of course, like an 
honest man, to make money for his wife, instead 
of dawdling about with other men’s wives like 
you. Oh! dear me. May! how lazy you are.” 

“Lazy! When I’ve been a soldier, and no 
end of things, and been in the papers, and had 
dinners given me—why, I’m a son of glory!” 

“You’re a dunce, whosever son you are,” 
said Mrs. Fairlie, coolly. “Why don’t you 
marry Ellen Lonsdale?” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“All the more reason—do it, by way of pen¬ 
ance. There’s a dozen girls you might have.” 

“Bless me, you ought to be ashamed! See if 
I don’t tell Michael—advising me to turn Turk.” 

“ You ridiculous monster! But seriously, May, 
you must get married.” 

“Must I? Well, perhaps Michael will die.” 

“No, he says he won’t—I asked him.” 


“On my account?” 

“Oh, dear, no! Last week when that hand¬ 
some Swedish man came on from Washington.” 

“Blanche, do you really like to flirt?” 

“Yes; you see I actually enjoy things! It’s 
such fun to laugh it over with Michael; and 
people are so horrified at the way I go on! 
Nobody but you and Katy James know that I’m 
in love with Mike—so there’s an actual romance 
about it; it’s like being secretly married, or 
something.” 

“But you didn’t marry Mike from love?” 

“Oh! bless me, no! I was crazy about George 
Alvers—how lucky I didn’t marry him! And I 
was dreadfully miserable for two years. Poor 
Mike, how good he was to me! Then baby 
died—I wasn’t fit to be trusted with her; and 
then I wanted to die—and all of a sudden, out 
of his business, came Mike; and first I knew I 
loved him! Oh! he was so good; and he abso¬ 
lutely courted me after marriage—it was too 
absurd.” 

“And nobody knows it?” 

“Not they; and it’s such fun! Dear old Mike, 
he likes people to admire m*, and I tell him 
everything the idiots say. He never scolds me; 
but Raty James does.” 

“Who on earth is Katy!” 

“Oh! I forgot, you don’t know! She lives 
out near our country place—she’s an angel! 
You wouldn’t look at her, or think about her— 
but she’s so good! She helped me sec how 
wrong I was, and all. Mike and I often say we 
owe it all to her; but now her mother is dead, 
and she means to be a missionary, or some¬ 
thing. I know she’ll go among the cannibals, 
and they’ll eat her! It’s the most absurd thing! 
Feeding those islanders, wherever they live, 
with missionaries, is a funny way to make them 
Christians.” 

“And your friend is going to be eaten? I'm 
very glad of it. I hate people that go being 
guardian angels to other people.” 

“Nobody will to you—so don’t be troubled! 
But I shan’t talk about Katy to you—she’s cue 
of my secrets! She came and staid a fortnight 
with me in Lent, and we went to St. Albans, and 
were ever so good; and 1 wouldn’t tell people 
who she was, and they nearly went mad.” 

“Why, is she so handsome?” 

“Of course not; she doesn’t look like me. But 
you needn’t ask about her—I shan’t tell! She's 
too good for you, or any man. There are only 
two or three things I care about, and I keep 
them to myself.” 

“Katy and Mike, for instance! Won’t I see 
her when I go to your place ?” 
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“Who asked you to go, pray?” 

“Nobody yet; but you will, I suppose.” 

“ Maybe, if I remember it. But you won’t see 
Katy—she never sees people.” 

Naturally, as she changed the subject and 
began to talk about other things, May wanted 
to hear more concerning the strange young 
woman. 

“ Your paragon-” 

“You wouldn’t think her bo. She’s just the 
sort of girl men would hate—men like you.” 

“I'm sure you’re complimentary after your 
praise of her.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean to be.” 

“And so Saint Katharine-” 

“That will do! A word more, and I’ll make 
you get out and walk back. Bo you know I 
mean to have two more evenings-” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t!” 

“ But I will, and you shall come, and be agree¬ 
able.” 

“Tib come, of course; but I won’t be agree¬ 
able.” 

“No matter; the lofty indifferent is rather 
your style; and then you’re a hero, and all.” 

“Yes, we know all that; never mind laugh¬ 
ing at me.” 

“He’s so modest,” cried Blanche; and she 
teased him till he was nearly cross. 

Everybody that met them said what a dread¬ 
ful flirt Mrs. Fairlie was, and how she did go 
on with May Jordan; and the women were scan¬ 
dalized; and Blanche did not trouble herself. 

She was that rare creature—a happy woman. 
The whole of her story was in those few words 
she told May, so you can elaborate it for your¬ 
self. May she had known from childhood. He 
had been her father’s ward, and almost like a 
brother to her; and she did not choose to drop 
the intimacy for all the Mrs. Grundys of her 
acquaintance who chose to forget that fact, and 
saw fit to be horrified because “she went on so” 
w ith this dashing, dawdlifig man, who scarcely 
condescended even to be bored with marriage¬ 
able females’ adoration, and drove them quite 
mad for him in consequence. 

Not a great while after, May went off to the 
Adirondac Woods with a party of sportsmen, 
and almost enjoyed himself in that grand old 
region, until he remembered that he was doing 
so; then he became disgusted at once, found 
himself particularly tired of the society of every 
man in the party; and one day, when they came 
as far out as Bartlett’s in search of certain fresh 
stores, left them with very little ceremony, to 
the general regret, for May was a favorite. 
That was the mistake people made; if they had 


not humored his whims bo much, he, probably, 
would have had fewer. 

So, away back to civilization, as rapidly as if 
he had not been wild to escape from it a few 
weeks before; across glorious Lake Champlain; 
down through Vermont, and so on to the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Hudson, where the Fairlies’ place 
was, to which haven his trunks had been dis¬ 
patched when he left town. 

“Didn’t expect you till next week,” was 
Blanche’s welcome; “so I can’t be glad to see 
you till then, because I never can alter things 
once settled in my mind. There’s a host of 
people here, just those you don’t like.” 

“That may mean anybody, except you and 
Mike,” interrupted May. 

“Well, in this case, it means Ellen Lonsdale, 
and about twelve of that set.” 

“Oh, Jupiter Pluvius!” exclaimed May, 

“No, he isn’t here,” said Blanche. “ But you 
can do as you please, and be as sulky as you 
like, I shall pay no attention to you till next 
week.” 

“Is Mike here?” 

“Yes; he’s in his room now —yof can go 
there if you want to, I’m going out. You may 
dine by yourself, if you wish—I shall not enter¬ 
tain you till next Tuesday.” 

The consequence of which treatment was, that 
May appeared at dinner, made himself agree¬ 
able, and continued to do it for two days, to 
the delight of the young women; and Blanche 
told him that when he arrived next Tuesday, 
she hoped he would be as pleasant. 

“But,” said he, “I haven’t seen the saint you 
raved/about—Katy, wasn’t her name?” 

“Oh! our neighbor, Miss James? She never 
goes out—she’s in mourning yet. She’s not 
your sort at all; you wouldn’t like her.” 

And nothing would she say, and, of course, 
with the pleasant perverseness natural to hu¬ 
manity, May was very anxious to see her. One 
day, when the tiresome visitors were gone, and 
May came in late for luncheon, he found that 
Miss James had been there. 

“I was glad you were out,” said Blanche, 
“for you wouldn’t suit each other at all.” 

Then he went to church on purpose to see 
her, and was bored by a dull sermon; and in the 
midst of it shocked the village people by whis¬ 
pering to Blanche, 

“Which is Miss James?” 

She shook her Prayer-Book at him. 

“I’ll speak out loud, if you don’t tell,” he 
growled. “Where is her seat?” 

“Right opposite,” said Blanche. “Ain’t you 
ashamed!” 
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So he looked. In the seat was a tail, raw- ; 
boned woman, with frizzed curls. 

“ She’s forty, at least,” he whispered. “ What 
a guy!” 

Blanche looked straight at the priest; but 
May thought she wore her wicked expression 
in spite of her being in church. 

Once out, and in the carriage, he began, 

“To tall her Katy,” said he. “ Why you said 
she was a girl?” 

“Who?” 

“That old maid in the seat opposite.” 

“I never did.” 

“She's not exaotly Katy, but she looks deuced 
catty.” 

“Old Miss Stuyvesant?” 

“No; Miss James.” 

“Oh! she wasn't there,” said Blanche, yawn¬ 
ing. “One of her Sunday-school children is 
sick—she's taking oare of it.” 

May was in a rage; but Blanche would not; 
quarrel, she only said, 

“I told you Katy was not the sort of girl you ! 
would like—do let her alone. I don't wish to 
talk about her.” 

When they got home, May broke out to Mike, 

“ I went to church on purpose to see that girl 
Blanche raves about, and she wasn’t there,” he 
said. 

“You were very properly punished.” 

“Punished I was—such a sermon!” 

“Don’t abuse what you haven’t sense to com¬ 
prehend,” advised Blanche. 

“And who was the young woman?” Mike 
asked. “Annie Potters, the heiress?” 

“Heavens!” groaned May. “I’d go forty 
thousand miles to avoid the sight! No; that 
young Samaritan, amateur sister-of-charity-girl, ; 
that wants to be eaten up by cannibals, Miss ; 
James.” 

“Oh! Katy—my little Katy!” said Mike; and 
Blanche, unseen by their guest, made him an 
approving sign. 

“Now she’s your Katy,” quoth May. “Well, 

I never heard so much row in my life about 
one female! I say, if she's your’s, be better- I 
natured than Blanche, and take me to see her.” 

Blanche went off unconcernedly to get rid of 
her bonnet. 

“Why, you see,” said Mike, “she’s- Well, 

she’s the sweetest girl in the world; but she’s 
peculiar. Blanche knows you and Katy wouldn’t : 
suit, and she’s fond of you both—so she doesn’t : 
take you.” 

“What nonsense!” 

“Oh! not at all! Katy hates what you call 
jnen of the world; she’s got a fit of being all for : 


good works. That’s right enough, but she 
carries it too far, perhaps.” 

“I know the sort—read of them—seen them, 
too.” 

“Not a bit like them,” said Mike; “no airs, 
no cant—a real good girl, though she’s odd! 
But don’t let’s talk about her; somehow it vexes 
Blanche.” 

And May vowed to himself that before to¬ 
morrow passed he would see the young woman, 
in spite of everybody. He knew very well that 
she must be simply detestable; but he wanted 
to see her, for all that, because it was evident 
that she kept out of his way, and Blanche made 
such a ridiculous little mystery of everything 
about her. 

So, the next morning, he left Blanche and 
Miohael congratulating themselves on the fact 
that there was nobody at the house just then to 
bother—for they unhesitatingly informed May 
that they did not consider him anybody, and 
bewailing the fact that on the morrow a new in¬ 
vasion of guests would descend upon them. 

Probably, at that precise moment, the anathe¬ 
matized visitors were bemoaning their fate be¬ 
cause they had to be bored going. Why, in such 
cates, the hosts asked, or the people accepted, 
iB among those social mysteries which I shall 
not stop to solve; I only know that people do 
such things, and have done them, since the flood. 

To return to our muttons. May departed 
with his gun on his shoulder, and a volume of 
Tennyson in his pocket, along with an unlimited 
supply of tobacco—for I wish you to understand 
that I never have heroes who do not smoke; all 
the men X know, who are guiltless of the vice, 
are su2h heavy weights that I would not drag 
one of them through a story for the world. If 
Shakspeare had lived to-day, he would have 
varied what he says about haters of music, to 
apply to those very tiresome moralists, the 
enemies of tobacco. 

So out sallied May, (I thought I never should 
get him off, he was such an idle, sauntering dog, 
that it makes one lazy to describe his perform¬ 
ances,) and through the meadows he strode, 
across the corn-field, over the ploughed ground, 
which made him say—well, the sort of things 
walking across ploughed ground makes most 
people say or think—over the brook, up the hill 
into the woods, and so on up more hills in the 
shadow of the old pine-trees that whispered 
solemnly overhead. 

He knew very well where he was going; by 
descending the hill on the other side, he should 
come out near the cottage where Katy James, 
the invisible, lived. Suddenly he came out on 
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the brink of the steep, and discovered that he 
had missed the way—the path down was ever 
so far off—where he had come was almost a pre- : 
cipice, would have been a very formidable one 
if the hill had ever got its growth. 

Below him lay the brown cottage peeping out 
among the vines; between him and it another 
stretch of woodland below the cliff where he 
stood. In the spring, a brook flung itself over 
the rocks in a very reckless fashion, but it was 
dry now, and the bed would make a comfortable 
way of descent, though for a certain distance it 
was somewhat like climbing down the side of a 
house. 

May refilled his pipe, and while he lighted it, 
looked contemptuously over the steep, fresh from 
his Adirondac experiences, toward the cottage, 
and considered within himself by what artifice 
he was to get a sight of the absurd female. If 
he stumbled into the house to ask his road, 
Blanche would laugh at him, and both she and 
the young woman would know he did it de¬ 
signedly; so May very wickedly invented a 
message from Blanche, whioh he resolved to go 
down to the cottage to tell. He would then 
inform Blanche he did it on purpose to out- 
general them both; and Blanche would be finely 
vexed, especially as he made up his mind to 
persist in the fact of the paragon’s having a 
red nose. 

Down the first rock he leaped without trouble. 
Down, the second—and this time went into 
a hidden pool, and splashed the water clean 
over his boot-tops. The bed of the brook grew 
steeper; it was a case of run or fall; and May 
began to run, after putting his meerschaum in 
his pocket, because it was brilliant with two 
years’ coloring, and, like any virtuous man, 
he was more careful of that than of hiB own 
neck. 

He ran, he jumped; he found he was in for a 
good deal more than he had bargained to find; 
but there was no stop now, on he went, clatter¬ 
ing the stones down before him, and at last a 
treacherous rock gave way, and downwent May, 
rattlety bang, and pretty much heels over head; 
and his gun, that, like a forgetful ass, he had 
been carrying at half-cock, was jerked out of 
his hand, and as he landed somewhere with his 
senses quite knocked out of him, he heard the 
report of the fowling-piece, followed by a shriek 
from feminine voices, and then, for a little time, 
he knew nothing at all. 

Katy James and her friend, Miss Stuyvesant, 
had been walking in the woods, and had stopped 
to rest at the foot of the ledge, and were dis¬ 
coursing properly and languidly, when bang 


went the gun, and down at their very feet rolled 
a man, as if he had been killed. 

Miss Stuyvesant screamed, *and Katy James 
screamed, not being a heroine to stand like a 
marble statue; then they both ran to May, and 
each informed the other that he was shot— 
through the heart, of course. Then they wrung 
their hands a little. Katy ran to the nearest 
spring, and brought some water in a'tin cup 
she had with her; sprinkled it in the white face; 
noticed that the face was a very handsome one, 
and then she turned to ask Miss Stuyvesant what 
on earth were they to do next? And Miss Stuy¬ 
vesant answered, “Yes, indeed, what?’* 

And in the midst of it May opened his eyes, 
and sat up, and, being rather confused, said 
somewhat absurdly, 

“Never mind, Blanche, I think the stairs 
gave way—I said they would.” 

“Why it’s Mr. Jordan,” whispered Miss Stuy¬ 
vesant. 

Katy James made him swallow some water; 
he got his hands up to his reeling head, and 
held it still, and finally managed to collect his 
thoughts a little, and know where he was. 

“Are you much hurt?” asked practical Miss 
Stuyvesant, who was past being touched by any 
man’s good looks. “Where did the awful thing 
wound you? I do wonder men will shoot with 
guns?” 

“Oh! guns?” repeated May, rather stupidly. 
“Oh!” 

“I think he has only been stunned by the 
fall,” said Katy. 

May made an effort and got his brains in 
order. “I’m not hurt,” said he; “I’ll be all 
right in a minute. I hope I did not frighten 
you.” 

“Oh! not at all,” said Miss Stuyvesant; “we 
like to have guns fired right over our heads.” 

May tried to laugh, but turned very sick; and 
Katy James, thinking he was going to faint, 
knelt on the grass and supported hiB head; and 
through his half-shut eyelids, May became con¬ 
scious of the sweetest, purest face, with dark- 
gray eyes, and a mouth like Clytie’s. 

With the help of a man cutting brushwood 
near-by, they got May down to the cottage, 
where he was glad to be put on a sofa, and let 
Katy James bathe his head, while he felt stupid 
| and sick, and wondered why he could not get 
“straight.” 

A message brought Blanche and Mike in hot 
haste, and a doctor, too; but May was all right 
after a long hour’s sleep; and the best of it was, 
that he took it, holding fast to the hand of the 
\ would-be young missionary; and he held it so 
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fast that she could not run the risk of disturbing 
him by getting it loose. 

If ever a woman looked innocent as a dove, 
and felt wise as a serpent, it was Mistress 
Blanche, as she came upon the tableau, with 
old Miss Stuyvesant superintending it with an 
expression of countenance that made her look 
like an irritated sphynx. 

But not a word said Blanche, except exactly 
what ought to be said. Borne relief to her feel¬ 
ings she must hare; so she slyly pinohed Mike 
and made him jump, and Miss Stuyvesant glared 
at him, and he was very much confused, and 
Blanche shook her head at him and seemed 
surprised. 


It was only a month after that the whole 
world had changed to blase May and misan¬ 
thropic little Katy. She gave up her missionary 
ideas, and he gained new energy—so they met 
half way; and when everything was settled, 
Blanche coolly said, 

“I toTd Mike I meant you should be married, 
just because Katy had a romance when she was 
seventeen, and May was mercifhlly jilted by a 
flirt ten years ago; it was a poor reason for both of 
you being geese all your lives. But the broken- 
head business was May’s own invention—I never 
arrange matters in such a clumsy fashion. It’s 
all right, however; I dare say his head will do 
very well still-^for a man’s:” 


INSANE! 

BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Shi sits by the turret-window, 

Just as she sat of yore, 

Looking away to the Southward 
For one who will come no more. 
Eagerly, vainly watching, 

With her strained, expectant eyes; 

And she sees in the far, dim distance, 

A cloud of dust arise. 

She thinks 'tis the gallant horseman, 
Coming again at last; 

Riding the same black charger 
That he rode in the distant past. 
Adown the carved old stair-case 
She glides with winged feet. 

And heart in a sweet, wild tumult, 

The horseman brave to meet. 

And, lo! she finds ’tis another, 

Who has ridden Bwiftly by, 

And she goes back to her watching 
By the casement lone and high. 

The peasantry in the valley 
Know well the lady’s lace; 

They have seen it in the tower. 

Always in the self-same place. 

And strangers who glance at the window 
Will turn and look up again, 


To Bee what vision smote them 
With that sudden throb of pain. 
They turn with questioning wonder, 
And see with a sad surprise. 

That there dwells no light of reason 
In the deepe of her mournful eyes. 
The servants speak of her softly, 

In that old baronial place; 

They know every shade that crosses 
The gentle maniac’s face. 

And her father, the sod old Baron, 

With frantic love has sought 
To restore to its throne, but vainly, 
The poor mind so distraught. 

And oft, with a sweet compassion, 

A loving, fitfhl care, 

Seeks gently to draw the mad girl 
From her lonely vigil there. 

But ever at hour of twilight, 

And when the moon is high, 

And oft till the dawn of morning, 
Whoever is passing by, 

Still sees at the turret-window. 

What many have seen before, 

A woman who looks to the Southward 
For one who will come no more. 


OH! FLY, YE LAGGING HOURS! 

BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


Oh! fly, ye lagging hours! fly fast, 

And bring the time of meeting near; 

Though gay and glad, yon cannot charm 
If I alone must wander here. 

If only fancy bringB to me 
The memory of a tender tone; 

If all the radiance of the past 
Can live for me in dreams alone. 

Though you should bring me grief or pain, 
Yet swiftly, swiftly onward glide; 

I’ll brave the worst you can bestow, 

Bo you but bring me to his side; 


So I may watch his changing face, 

See light and shadow o'er it steal; 

While thoughts which in his bosom burn, 
A look, a tone to me reveal. 

So I but read within his eye. 

Those feelings lingering looks can tell, 

When yearning bouI leaps forth to meet 
A soul with which it chords so well. 

Then fly, ye lagging hours! fly fast. 

As though joy lent her wings to thee; 

Bring, decked and radiant as the past, 
The hour of meeting unto me. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Odell had gone out of town 
for a few days, so “Bertie,” as they called her— 
her name was Bertha—was left sole mistress of 
the mansion. 

“You can just see after Mrs. Archer a little,” 
said her mother, that morning, as she stood 
waiting for the carriage; “don’t let her get out 
of work, and take good care of yourself, child. 

I guess you won’t be lonely. Perhaps you’d 
better drive up to the Park this afternoon, it’B 
so pleasant—everybody will be there.” 

“I don't think I shall go,” said Bertie. “Pm 
tired to death of the Park; it’s nothing but just 
driving round and round the same place, and 
meeting the same people in the same carriages 
every day. I think it’s a real bore!” 

So, instead of driving out that bright after¬ 
noon, she was sitting at one of the windows in 
her mother’s chamber, a book lying open in her 
lap, her eyes glancing listlessly now and then 
at the carriages already beginning to throng 
the avenue on their way to the Park. On a low 
chair, in another part of the room, sat Mrs. 
Archer, the seamstress, her needle flying in and 
out of her work, with a swiftness and precision 
wonderful to see. 

“That woman is a treasure!” Mrs. Odell was 
-fond of saying to her friends. “She just Bits 
and sews all day quiet as a mouse, but turning 
off more work than any two ordinary women. 

It’s quite a charity to employ her, for she is a 
widow, and has one child; and I shouldn’t won¬ 
der if she had seen better days, something about 
her makes me think so, though she never says 
a word, poor thing!” 

Mrs. Odell's pity, however, had quite ex¬ 
hausted itself when she had heaved a sigh, and 
said, “Poor thing!” and she never dreamed of 
paying her one cent more, or of hurrying her 
one whit less. Bertie had always thought ; 
there was something interesting about this Mrs. ; 
Archer, and so, presently, she turned from the N ; 
window and began idly to watch her. “How 
hard it must be,” she thought, “to sit still all 
day bending over and sewing! No wonder her 
eyes have such dark circles under them! How 
nice she always looks in that old black dress! 

Has probably worn it nobody knows how long, 
too. Dear me! what a tiresome life hers must 
•be!” 


M. WARE. 

And Bertie, in whose warm, young heart pity 
was a real thing, sighed for the pale, gentle 
little woman sewing away so patiently. She 
began to' think herself little better than a 
wretch, she to feel discontented, and to grum¬ 
ble about life’s being “a bore,” never doing a 
useful thing, or thinking of any one’B pleasure 
but her own. “Bertie Odell, I’m ashamed of 
you!” Bhe ejaculated, mentally. 

All at once her face lighted up with a sudden 
plan. “Mrs. Archer!” she exclaimed, with an 
energy that fairly made the Beamstress start, 
“you look dreadfully tired. Now I want you 
to put up your work this minute, for I am going 
; to order the horses round right off, and just take 
you up to the Park for a good long drive. It’s 
a glorious day, and it will do you good.” 

Mrs. Archer looked up with a very sweet 
smile, but shook her head. “You are very 
kind, Miss Bertie, but it wouldn’t do at all; 
you know your mother expects this skirt to be 
finished to-night.” 

“Oh! I’ll make it all right with mother!” said 
Bertie, who, to tell the truth, did generally man¬ 
age, in the end, to have about her own way in 
the house. “Come, Mrs. Archer!” 

“No, Miss Bertie,” she answered, in her 
quiet, firm manner. “You will see yourself, if 
you will think of it a moment, that I cannot go; 
your mother would be very much displeased to 
have you seen driving in the Park with a seam¬ 
stress.” The color flushed up in her cheeks as 
i she made this little speech, which she knew, 
and Bertie knew, was perfectly true. 

Bertie, however, took after her father; and so 
snobbishness was not one of her many sins. 

“Oh, bother!” she exclaimed, “how absurd 
such things are! As if I couldn’t take out in 
\ my carriage whom I choose; and as if you 
wouldn’t become that lofty position full as well 
as I.” 

The seamstress hesitated a moment, then 
looked up at Bertie wistfully. “I would rather 
not go; but, Miss Bertie, you are so kind, there’s 
my little Nelly, she’s a cripple ; if it isn’t asking 
too much of you to take her for a little while. 
I think sometimes she’s dying for want of fresh 
air;” and two great tears fell sparkling on hex 
scissors. 

“Take her!” exclaimed Bertie, in a gush of 
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sympathy, “of course, I will. What a wretch I 
am, never to have thought of it myself I Why, I 
should like nothing better; and I’ll make the 
poor little thing hare the best time she ever had 
in her life—I feel just like it.” 

So, full of energy and enthusiasm, she flew 
round to get ready, and ordered the coachman 
to have the horses at the door “in fifteen 
minutes at the farthest.” While she was put¬ 
ting on her things, she asked Mrs. Archer about 
Nelly. “Couldn’t she ever go out?” 

“No,” said her mother, sadly, “except now 
and then for a few steps on the street, her 
crutches tire her so much. I think sometimes 
I would give the world if she could hare a dif¬ 
ferent life, and be where she could see the grass 
and flowers, and breathe the fresh, country air. 
She looks so white and thin now it makes my 
heart ache, and she used to be as fresh as a 
little rose-bud; but when she was five years old 
she injured her spine by a fall, and she has 
been a cripple ever since. She is nine now. 
They have been four sad, long years to me,” 
said Mrs. Archer, in a low voice, almost as 
though she were speaking to herself in uttering 
the last sentence. 

She had never said so much about hexself 
before, and Bertie was much interested, and 
would have been glad to hear more, but at that 
moment the carriage appeared. 

“Now tell me where you live,” she said, 
eagerly, “and I’ll go for Nelly, and take her 
up to the Park to hear the music. Wednesday 
afternoon, you know, Dodworth’s Cornet Band 
plays on the lake; and we’ll see the swans, and 
do everything pleasant we.can—have a regular 
little spree, Mrs. Archer, and you needn’t look 
frightened; you can’t think what good care I 
shall take of her!” 

Little Nelly, sitting with her doll at the open 
window in the narrow, dark street, where the 
afternoon sun seldom came, and where there 
was always a strong odor of decayed fruit and 
vegetables from the little grooery store opposite, 
thought she must be dreaming when a hand¬ 
some, open oarriage, with two white horses, and 
a coachman and footman in silver buttons, came 
dashing down the quiet street, and stopped at 
their door; and then a beautiful young lady, 
with the prettiest hat and feather, and an elegant 
dress that swept away off behind her as she got 
out of the carriage, came in and smiled on her 
in the brightest way, and asked her if she was 
little Nelly Archer, and kissed her, and told her 
she had come to take her to drive up to the 
Pork! The child was quite bewildered with 
delight, and was so excited that she could hardly 


tie on her little straw hat. So Bertie helped 
her, and Thomas, the footman, lifted her care- 
fully into the carriage beside Bertie, and put 
the two little crutches on the seat in front of 
them; and then off they drove, Nelly still feel¬ 
ing as if it were all some dream or fairy-story. 

She was an odd-looking child, with her little, 
withered body no larger than that of a child of 
five, and her sweet, mature little face, its great 
dark eyes looking out from a flood of loose, 
flaxen curls. Bertie thought her one of the 
most charming little creatures she had ever 
seen, and devoted herself to her amusement as 
they drove along through the streets, till the 
little girl quite overcame her shyness, and chat¬ 
tered and laughed away with her soft, little 
voice, and was as happy as a bird. 

“Are we really going up to Central Park?** 
said she. “Oh! I have wanted to see it so much, 
but I never thought I should, because I can’t 
walk, you know. I had Buch a beautiful dream 
about it the other night. 1 thought it was almost 
like heaven, and I told mother about it in the 
morning—and, do you believe, she cried? And 
then I felt so sorry I had said anything about 
it. And here I am going, after all, and won’t 
mother be glad!” and she gave an ecstatic little 
spring on the seat and olapped her hands. 

But when the carriage entered the Park, and 
began to bowl smoothly along the spacious roads 
thronged with elegant carriages and crowds of 
people, her delight knew no bounds. The trees, 
the smooth lawns lying warm in the delicious 
sunlight of the October afternoon; the merry 
crowds of children playing everywhere; the 
fascinating little rustic arbors and seats tucked 
into every inviting nook; but, above all, the 
fountains, and the lake, and the swans, put her 
fairly into an ecstasy. 

“Oh, Miss Bertie! isn’t that beautiful? Oh, 
see here! Oh! do look at that!” she kept ex¬ 
claiming, pointing enthusiastically with her little 
hand at everything, till Bertie said playfully, 

“Nelly, dear, it won’t do for you to point so 
much, we shall have everybody looking at us, 
like that nice-looking gentleman there in the 
buggy; see, he doesn’t take his eyes off of us!” 
j It was true that they had, in some way, 

I attracted the notice of a tall, square-shouldered 
man, with a light mustache, and a foreign air, 
who was driving beside them in a buggy, and 
who for at least five minutes had not, as Bertie 
said, “taken his eyes off of them.” She did not 
think much about it then, however, and ordered 
the coachman to drive round so that they could 
hear the music on the lake; but the wind was 
not in the right direction, or else the barge in 
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which the band was playing was too far off, for 
they could catch only a note or two now and 
then. Nelly looked disappointed, and made 
longing eyes at the little boats filled with people 
that went skimming over the water, or hovered 
near the band. 

“Nelly!” exclaimed Bertie, giving one of her 
sudden little starts, “you see we are in for a 
spree, you and me, all by ourselves, having just 
the nicest time in the world, aren't we?” and 
she here gave Nelly an affectionate little squeeze 
with her arm, she was such a sweet, irresistible 
little thing! “Now let us carry out the thing 
in good style, and have a sail in one of those 
little boats. I never did in my life, but I should 
like to—shouldn’t you?” 

How the child’s eyes sparkled at the idea! So 
round they drove to the terrace with its foun¬ 
tains, its great banners flying, and its crowds. 
They got out of the carriage, Bertie bidding it 
wait for them till they came back; Thomas car¬ 
rying the little girl carefully in his arms through 
the crowd. Bertie engaged one of the boats in 
waiting to take them round the lake, and in they 
stepped all three—Thomas going to take care of 
Nelly. Bertie was astonished at her own auda¬ 
city, enjoying the thing rather more on that 
account. Nelly was radiant. Under the strong 
arms of the rowers, so picturesque in their 
jaunty, sailor uniform, the boat glided smoothly 
along past the green banks with their gay 
crowds; past the trees with their bright leaves 
almost dipping into the water; past little sum¬ 
mer-houses peeping through the foliage, and 
* under the beautiful arches of the great bridge, 
where they could hear the hum of the crowds 
overhead. Other boats, filled with pleasure-par¬ 
ties, and with gay streamers flying, went skim¬ 
ming past them; and the swans, glittering like 
snow in the sunshine, sailed slowly up and 
down; while the delicious strains of the music 
floated softly to them, having that indescribable 
charm that music always has coming over the 
water. Bertie sat still and listened dreamily, 
thinking how like some foreign picture the 
whole scene was. Nelly listened, and leaned 
over the side to throw crumbs to the swans who 
hovered near the boat, and laughed to see how 
they forgot all their stateliness, and became 
mere commonplace beggars in their greediness. 

After their half-hour’s sail they returned to 
the carriage, and Bertie noticed that the same 
buggy they had before remarked was drawn up 
close beside it, and that its occupant was watch¬ 
ing them intently; she also had an uncomfort¬ 
able impression that she had seen his square 
shoulders and light ooat near them on the ter¬ 


race as they had stepped into the boat. Bertie’s 
face or manner betrayed her annoyance; for the 
stranger suddenly seemed conscious of being 
observed, and drove away immediately in an¬ 
other direction. Round and round the Park 
they drove, but Bertie did not find it “a bore,” 
though she knew the roads so well, and met 
“the same carriages with the same people” 
that she had seen so often. Nelly’s happiness 
was infectious, and there were not two brighter 
faces in the whole Park than theirs. At least 
a dozen times, however, the buggy either passed 
them, or kept just behind, or cut them off so as 
to meet them as they turned into different roads; 
and never once did the young man fail to scru¬ 
tinize with his keen, dark eyes either Bertie or 
the child—once he actually looked as if he were 
going to speak to them. Bertie grew almost 
frightened at last; she fancied there was some¬ 
thing strange and sinister in his gaze, and 
though she carefully avoided looking at him, 
or noticing him in any way, she felt his eyes 
upon her, and shrank from them. 

“What is the matter with that man?” whis¬ 
pered Nelly to her. “What makes him stare 
so ? I wish he wouldn’t.” 

“Hush!” said Bertie; “don’t let him hear 
you. It’s nothing at all, dear—don’t let us mind 
him; perhaps he thinks he knows us, that’s 
all.” However, she immediately gave the coach¬ 
man orders to turn homeward; and so they 
drove out of the Park, and joined the long pro¬ 
cession of carriages, with which the avenue was 
black as far as they could see. 

Bertie took Nelly home to dinner with her, 
promising to send her home with her mother in 
the carriage afterward. Just as they entered 
the house, she unconsciously looked over her 
shoulder, and there was the buggy driving 
slowly by, and the dark eyes were scanning 
closely the house. Bertie shivered, and closed 
the great hall-door behind her with a sense of 
relief. 

Mrs. Archer was sitting still at her work, but 
looked up with a bright, surprised face, as the 
little cripple hopped toward her, and, dropping 
her crutches, threw her arms round her neck, 
and putting the little cheek, quite pink now 
with the fresh air, against hers, exclaimed rap¬ 
turously, 

“Oh, mother! I’ve been so happy! so happy 
all this afternoon 1” 

I “I’ve been happy too, Nelly; and it has been 
such a short afternoon to me; for, with every 
stitch I put in, I thought what you were seeing 
and enjoying, and so the time flew by.” And 
j as she spoke, Mrs. Archer looked up at Bertie, 
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the grateful tears shining in her eyes. “ And j 
see, Miss Bertie, I never accomplished so much 
in one afternoon in my life!’' holding up the 
elaborate ruffled skirt she had been sewing on, 
quite finished. 

The next morning, very soon after breakfast, 
the servant brought to Bertie a card. “ The gen- j 
tleman is waiting in the parlor to see you,” said 
he. 

44 Mr. James Elliott! Who can it be?” said 
Bertie, glancing at it. She instinctively put up 
her hand to her hair, always charmingly crtpe, 
to see if it were right, and draw from her pocket 
the dainty, little starched handkerchief, without 
which no true New York girl can ever be seen, 
except in the very bosom of her family. Then 
she went composedly down stairs. She started 
when, on entering the room, she beheld the tall, 
foreign-looking man of the Park, and faced the 
searching dark eyes. 

44 Good heavens! What can he mean? What 
does he want?” she thought, positively fright¬ 
ened; and she rejoiced to hear Thomas’ step at 
that moment in the hall, it gave her a sense of 
protection. However, she did not wish to look 
frightened, so she bowed in a very stately man¬ 
ner when the stranger rose as she entered, and 
remained standing, her hand resting with dig¬ 
nity on the back of an arm-chair. 44 What a 
capital carte de vtsite I should have made then,” 
she used to say afterward, with a laugh, when 
she told the story. 44 1 shall never look so much 
like Ristori as the queen of tragedy again; it’s a 
terrible pity Brady oouldn’t have photographed 
me on the spot.” 

The young man did not seem so much im¬ 
pressed as he ought to have been, for he smiled 
as he begged her pardon for the unwarrantable : 
liberty he had taken, being an entire stranger, 
in calling upon her at all, and still more at such 
an early hour. The Bill, chest toneB told her j 
at once that he was an Englishman, the refined ; 
pronunciation and manner that he was a gentle- j 
man—and someway Bertie felt all at once won¬ 
derfully reassured. 

44 1 saw you at the Park yesterday driving 
with a little child,” he began, at once plunging 
as he ought into the object of his call; 44 and I 
am afraid I annoyed you by my extraordinary 
conduct in persistently following you.” He 
paused with an inquiring glance at Bertie, to 
which she replied with quiet emphasis, 

“I thought it very extraordinary, and I was 
much annoyed.” Perhaps the frank answer 
pleased the gentleman, for his face lighted up 
with a glimmer of admiration as he looked at 
her, and he answered, 


“Yet I feel sure that you will pardon me 
when I have explained my conduct. The simple 
truth is, that I was so struck by the appearance 
of the child that was with you, that I was posi¬ 
tively riveted to the spot with amazement when 
I first saw you. She is the very image of a little 
girl who left England some four years ago with 
her mother, and whom I have come over to this 
country on purpose to find. My search has been 
entirely unsuccessful; and yesterday morning, in 
despair, I engaged my passage to return in the 
steamer on Saturday. Imagine, then, my sur¬ 
prise and joy when, not two hours afterward, I 
fancied I saw before me little Nelly Archer.” 

“It t oae little Nelly Archer with me!” quickly 
interrupted Bertie, beginning to feel much in¬ 
terested. 

The stranger almost sprang to his feet, ex¬ 
claiming, with the utmost enthusiasm, 44 Is it 
possible that I have found them at last! But 
where is Mrs. Archer? Pray tell me anything 
about her, if you know.” 

44 She is now in this house,” replied Bertie, 
eagerly, wondering what would come next. “I 
shall be so glad if something pleasant is going 
to happen to her, for she is very lovely, and I 
pity her. She is a seamstress, and is sewing 
for us to-day.” 

44 Poor Eleanor! a seamstress!” he said, in a 
low voice full of feeling, as if to himself; then, 
turning to the young lady, he added, 44 If you 
could see the stately old home of which she was 
once the very idol, you would understand how 
strange all this seems to me.” 

Bertie was charmed; here was a romanoe, in¬ 
deed, opening before her. In a flash, after the 
manner of all girls, she read it all through in 
this wise. 44 This Mr. Elliott, who certainly was 
handsome and 4 nice,’ must have been a lover of 
Mrs. Archer’s before her marriage. Now that 
her husband was dead, he had come all the way 
from England to find her, and she, Bertie, was 
to be the accidental means of bringing about 
the glorious result, namely, Mrs. Archer, the 
once poor seamstress, arrayed in bridal robes, 
and standing before the altar with the proud 
and happy Mr. Elliott!” How he would have 
been amused if he had guessed her thoughts! 
As it was, the sympathy and interest she showed 
were so genuine and so charming, and the beau¬ 
tiful, eager young face she bent on him as he 
talked so irresistible, that, almost to his own 
surprise, he found himself telling her briefly 
the whole story. But somehow everybody had a 
way of telling their secrets to Bertie—so the fault 
must have been hers. The story proved, how¬ 
ever, very different from what she had fancied. 
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“Mr. Elliott, Mrs. Aroher's father, was a 
wealthy English gentleman of fine family, living 
near London; his wife was dead, and Eleanor 
was his only child and his idol. You could 
hardly have found a more beautiful or happier 
home in all England than theirs. Then came 
‘the old, old story over again.' Dr. Archer 
was a young surgeon, poor and fascinating, of 
course. He and Eleanor fell in love; the father 
scouted the idea of such a misalliance; then that ; 
convinced them that they were made for each : 
other, and they finally ran away and were mar¬ 
ried. Old Mr. Elliott, who is a fiery old gen¬ 
tleman, as I must confess, though he is my | 
uncle," said the young man, with a smile to 
Bertie, “refused ever to see them again. So 
they went to Liverpool to live, where they were 
rather poor, I suspect, but* as happy as two 
people in fairy-stories for awhile—only her 
estrangement from her father must have been 
secretly a great sorrow to Eleanor. Then Nelly 
was born, and when she was five years old be¬ 
came a cripple; and after this Dr. Archer’s 
health failed, and all sorts of troubles seemed 
to come upon them; and so they decided to come 
to the United States, hoping that a change of 
climate would be beneficial to the doctor. But 
before they left, Mrs. Archer wrote an almost 
heart-broken letter to her father, entreating his 
forgiveness, and beseeching him not to let her 
leave the country without the assurance that, if 
he should ever be sick, or in need of her pre¬ 
sence in any way, he would send for her. Well, 
the letter arrived one day when Mr. Elliott was 
absent, and the old housekeeper mislaid it, and 
then prudently kept the fact to herself. Poor 
Eleanor! how she must have suffered when, 
after waiting and waiting, she had to sail with¬ 
out one word from her father, and so, of course, 
believed him entirely hardened against her. 
He, on his part, was furious that she should 
leave England .without so much as informing ] 
him of the fact—and all communication between j 
the two families entirely ceased, each believing j 
the other wholly indifferent After that nothing j 
was known of the Archers, except that they had j 
settled in St Paul’s, Minnesota. Some months 
ago that old housekeeper died, and you may 
imagine the sensation in the family when, in 
moving a heavy chest of drawers in her room, 
the very day after the funeral, this old letter, 
with the seal unbroken, was found lying in the 
dust. My uncle is becoming old and feeble, 
and his heart had been secretly yearning for so 
long to forgive Eleanor. Poor old man! he was 
completely overcome when he read the letter; 
and he wrote immediately both to Dr. and Mrs. 


Archer, entreating them all to come home and V 
live with him, and make his old age happy, and 
assuring them of his complete forgiveness. No 
answer came; and he finally learned that Dr. 
Archer was dead, and that the family no longer 
lived in St. Paul’s—that was all he could dis¬ 
cover. So, at last, he commissioned me to come 
over, and to leave no stone unturned by which 
I might find Eleanor and little Nelly, and bring 
them back with me. I was in nowise averse to 
the commission," said the young man, frankly, 
“because I had just completed my studies at Ox¬ 
ford, and then Eleanor was always my favorite 
cousin, and 1 had always taken her part. So, 
over here I came, going directly ‘out West,' but 
being on the wrong track altogether, could find 
no trace of them at alL Terribly chagrined, I 
was obliged to abandon the quest in despair. I 
don’t think I ever felt bluer in my life than 
when I drove up to Central Park yesterday 
afternoon, after engaging my passage to return 
alone in the next steamer! Do you wonder 
now, Miss Odell, that I persisted in following 
your carriage as I did, reckless of everything 
but of being sure that my eyes did not deceive 
me, as they have two or three times before? 
You may be sure," he added, his face flushing 
with earnestness, “that neither Mr. Ellidtt or 
myself will ever forget that it was owing solely 
to your kindness to little Nelly that I ever dis- . 
covered them." 

Bertie’s eyes glistened with tears. “I have 
done nothing, nothing at all to deserve thanks!" 
she exclaimed; “and if it’s what you have said, 
it makes me happy. It is all so like a story, 
and I am so glad to be in it, even by accident: 
and I am rejoiced above everything for Mrs. 
Archer. You must be so impatient to see her. 
and I will go up stairs now and send her down 
to you at once. I wonder," she said, with an 
amused look, “ if she will be much more startled 
than I was when I came into the room!" 

“I will confess to you, Miss Odell," he an¬ 
swered, returning the smile, “that I was posi¬ 
tively awed at my own audacity this morning, 
when I presented myself at your door; and on 
being told by the servant, in answer to my in¬ 
quiry, that ‘no such person as Mrs. Archer 
lived here, but that Mr. Odell did,' made a bold 
dash, and asked to see Miss Odell. I'm con¬ 
vinced that, as he reluctantly showed me into 
the parlor, he thought, in spite of my card, that 
I was some pushing agent with copies of some 
new book privately hid in my pocket to sell. ' 
And for yourself," he added, mischievously, “I , 
know not what infamous pereon you took me for 
[ when you entered the room and recognised me!" 
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Mrs. Archer, sewing quietly, and little dream- < 
ing that the last hour of her sad seamstress-life 
was oyer, was muoh puzzled when Bertie, with 
a flushed, eager face, ran into the room and told 
her that a gentleman was waiting in the parlor 
to see her. j 

“I wonder who it can be to see me!” she said, 
stopping to pick some threads off her dress. 

“Oh! never mind the threads!” said Bertie, 
excitedly, almost pushing her toward the door, j 
“Do hurry down, Mrs. Archer.” 

Mrs. Archer smiled at Bertie's strange im¬ 
patience. 

“ 1 hope it's not somebody who wants to engage 
me for next week, for I have promised to work 
for your mother,” she said, putting her thimble 
in her pocket, and going with her usual quiet¬ 
ness down stairs. 

What a prodigious time she was gone! Bertie, 
who was burning to see what Bhe would say and 
do on hearing the wonderful news, did not know 
what to do with herself in the meantime, and 
fidgeted round the room, and tried to read, to 
write a letter to her mother, telling her all 3 
about it, and finally Bat down by the window, J 
looking out for one second, but in toward the i 
door for two. After at least an hour Mrs. 
Archer appeared, her eyes red with weeping, 
but her whole faoe lighted up with excitement 
and happiness. Bertie and Bhe cried and laughed 
together by turns; then, as Mr. Elliott was wait¬ 
ing for her, Bertie got her bonnet and shawl for 
her, and fairly had to put them on, for she was 
trembling so that she oould hardly stand. 

“How happy little Nelly will be now, and 
how she and father will love each other!” Mrs. 
Archer was saying, while great tears rolled 
down on the bonnet-strings Bertie was at that 
moment tying for her. 

“Come, you mustn't be spoiling your ribbon, 
Mrs. Archer,” said that young lady, who was 
not far from crying herself, and was trying to 
conceal it just then. “To be sure, you will have 
Paris bonnets for the ftiture, I’ve no doubt” 

“And all this happiness is owing to you, 
dear,” continued Mrs. Aroher; “you know I 
shall never forget that” 

“Nonsense!” answered Bertie. “It's all 
owing to the unblushing effrontery of that hand¬ 
some cousin of yours. I mean to keep a grudge 
against him all my life for almost spoiling my 
drive with Nelly by staring at us so—and then 
the start he gave me this morning. I declare, 

I think his conduct was really shocking!” 

She promised to come next day to see if she 
oould help them in their hurried preparations, 
for Mr. Elliott insisted that they should sail with 
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him on Saturday. The next morning, true to her 
promise, she drove up to Mrs. Archer's door. 
Nelly was watching for her at the window. Like 
most girls fond of excitement, she found herself 
in her element when she entered the room. All 
was oonftision, packing, hurry, and laughter. 
The “handsome cousin” greeted her with a 
smile of pleasure from the big trunk he was 
trying to strap; and, in fact, getting red in the 
face over it Mrs. Archer, with that noiseless 
swiftness of hers, was emptying bureau-drawers, 
and placing the oontents in neat piles, ready for 
another trunk ; while little Nelly, high and dry 
in a corner, behind a table, and out of harm’s 
way in a tall chair, was overlooking the opera¬ 
tions with an incessant chattering and laughing. 
Bertie flew round in great glee, after receiving 
the warpiest of Welcomes, offering to help first 
here, and then there, taking everything away 
that Mrs. Aroher wanted, and bringing her 
everything she did not want, till at length she 
laughingly implored Bertie to “sit down,” she 
oould do better without her. 

“What Bhall I do, then?” asked the young 
lady, with a rueful countenance. 

“There is Borne shopping to be done for Nelly,” 
said Mrs. Archer. “James says she must have 
all sorts of pretty things to wear; and my father 
gave him carte blanche to get everything we 
wanted.” 

“Oh, charming!” burst in Bertie. “Your 
cousin is right; Nelly ought to be fitted up like 
a little fairy, as she is, when her grandfather 
first sees her. Now let me take her out with 
me and buy her all the things she needs. I’m 
such a grand shopper, you’ve no idea! Won’t 
we have a good time?” with an expressive little 
nod to Nelly, which was answered with an eager, 
“Oh! do let me go, mother!” from the child. 

So off they drove to “buy out New York,” as 
Bertie privately whispered to Nelly; to Mrs. 
Archer she declared that she was going to be 
a model of discretion and economy. 

Well, “buy out New York” they nearly did— 
and what fun they had! What lovely suits 
Bertha bought for the little girl—what hats, 
and dresses, and ribbons, and boots! And, to 
do her justice, all in the best of taste, too; so 
that Nelly’s sweet little face and tiny form were 
set off to advantage, not overwhelmed by her 
olothes. How obsequious the shopmen were, 
bringing out the parcels to the handsome car-, 
riage, and bowing them in; and how gay Bertie 
and Nelly were, as the opposite seat of the 
carriage got so piled up with bundles of all 
shapes and sizes, that they kept tumbling al 
about, and they could hardly tell where to put. 
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them. Finally, they stopped at Maillard’s, and 
Nelly was treated to the most delicious little 
lunch—for Bertie was never a girl to do a thing 
by halves; and then they drove home in triumph, 
to display their purchases to Mrs. Archer’s 
wondering eyes. 

“Now you needn’t say a word, Mrs. Archer,” 
said Bertie, as she enthusiastically held up the 
prettiest little traveling-suit, trimmed with blue. 
“Was Nelly to go home to England looking like 
a dowdy, I should like to know T I want to show 
her English cousins that London is not to be 
compared to New York for style!” 

The next day at noon they sailed; and Bertie 
made her tall cousin Tom, who was only too 
ready to do everything for her, go to the steamer 
with her to see them off. Such hearty fare¬ 
wells; such gratitude on Mrs. Archer’s part and 


Mr. Elliott’s; such hugging from little Nelly; 
such waving of handkerchiefs, and kissing of 
hands from the little group on deck to the little 
party of two on shore! 

“Oh I don’t you love Miss Bertie! and don’t you 
think she’s nice!” exclaimed Nelly, with a burst 
of childish enthusiasm, turning her bright little 
face up to her cousin’s, while he steadied her 
with his arm as the steamer swiftly receded from 
the wharf. 

“Yes,” he whispered to her, confidentially, 
his mustache close to her ear. “Don’t yon tell, 
Nelly; but I think she’s'the very prettiest and 
nicest girl I ever Baw ; and if she doesn’t come 
tc England to visit you, as she promised, 1 mean 
to come over for her myself some day, and bring 
her back to us.” 

And he did it. 


Under the greenwood-tree; 

Oh! lady mine, I pray, divine 
Bly vision unto me. 

Tbe stream flowed rippling at my feet. 
The wind moved in the trees; 

I saw many a bird, Irat no voice I heard 
Of stream, or bird, or breeze. 

A wizard came and touched mine ear, 
Under the greenwood-tree; 

Then all around I heard the sound 
Of wondrous melody. 

Linnet and lark, and babbling wave, 
And the sportive Summer breeze 

Shaking out song, as he moved along, 
From the rustling leaves of trees. 


Then I poured my soul in a flood of song, 
Under the greenwood-tree; 

I could not fain but sing the strain, 

In my spirit’s ecstasy. 

But that mystic chant no language spoke— 
’Twas like speeches* song of birds; 

Nor shaped my tongue the sounds it flung— 
Twas music without words. 

At last a maid, with a wand of flame, 

Passed by the greenwood-tree; 

And she touched my heart till I felt it smart. 
That pierced it painfully; 

Then my song broke out in sweet, sad words, 
To speak them I may not dare; 

Ah! lady, tell, wliat meant that spell. 

Or who was the maiden fair! 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD-TREE 

BT J. F. WALLER. 

I DBXAmsn a dream of a Summer's day, ] 


JUNE ROSES. 

BT DAISY VENTS OB. 


Softly they smile on the balmy sir, 

And blush ’neath the yellow moon; 

Just as they blushed in her silken hair, 
Only a year this June! 

Only a year! but the roses bore 
A sweeter fragrance then; 

And the beauteous smile her red llpe wore 
Has flown—will it come again! 

Gently the music rose and fell. 

And the dancers’ flying feet 

Beat gliding time to the fairy spell 
Of the waltz, so sad and sweet. 

Bid tbe roses hear tbe whisper then, 

From his lips of bearded bloom! 


Telling lore's story over again, 

Under the yellow moon I 

Ah, met The rosee that blossomed lair. 

Have spent their best perfume; 

They blushed and died in her shining boir, 
Only a year this June! 

Ah I young lord lover, like ruby wine, 

Was a heart poured forth for you; 

But yon laid the rose on another shrine, 
After you brushed its dew. 

80 the rotes hang in tbe silent air. 

And the past is a dream of pain; 

For a woman’s heart bears a weight of care— 
Will he ever come again! 
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After grandmother’s death we lived on just 
as we had done before. There were the house 
and our little property; the two boys continued 
their callings—John his clerkship, Edmund his 
studies in the law-office. We were not rich, but 
had an abundance for all rational wants. I was 
the housekeeper, nominally; the actual one was 
Barbara, who had lived with us for years, and 
was much more friend than servant. My share 
of the duties consisted in taking the head of the 
table, and pouring out tea or coffee, as the case 
might be. I was also valuable to Barbara in 
suggesting which variety of cake she Bhould 
make, or what dishes would be acceptable for 
dinner. 

John was the best of young men, but rather 
grave and quick; Edmund, nearer my own age, 
was my great friend and ally. We went to par¬ 
ties together, we made oalls in company; he had 
decided opinions about my bonnets, the color 
of my ribbons, and how I ought to do my hair. 
John never looked at my ribbons, or any other 
girl’s. I had ardent faith in Edmund; he was 
to be famous, sought after, a foremost man of 
his time. I used to think a good deal about the 
person he would marry; what combination of 
beauty, and sweetness, and accomplishments, 
could possibly be good enough for him? Clearly, 
no one in our own place was at all eligible. 

I had not the usual girl-habit of tender inti¬ 
macies. I was on terms with my contempora¬ 
ries, but had no special fondness for ahy of 
them. By-and-by, however, a friend fell to my 
lot; Mrs. Craig, a neighbor, invited her niece 
to spend the summer with her. I heard nothing 
of Miss Estes before she came beyond the com¬ 
monplace praise that she was a nice girl; and 
Mrs. Oraig thought we would enjoy each other’s 
company. I was surprised, therefore, on my 
first call, to find a real little beauty awaiting me; 
a slender, graceful figure, dark-blue eyes, and 
gold-brown hair, delicate features, sweet com¬ 
plexion; a charming manner, too, so lady-like 
and gentle. I had a weakness for beauty, and 
was fascinated at once. Further acquaintance 
only increased the charm. I have known many 
women since, but never one of nature purer and 
sweeter than Laura Estes. We were soon de¬ 
voted friends; we walked together, sewed to¬ 
gether, lent each other our favorite volumes, 
Vol. LIV.—4 


and mutually oonfided our mature views on all 
earthly topics. After a week or two of such 
intercourse, I became ftilly persuaded that here 
was just the wife for Edmund. Beauty to charm 
him, excellence that would insure his happiness; 
accomplishments, too, were not wanting; Laura 
sung and played very sweetly, and drew in a 
style that, to my unpracticed eye, was true art. 
As for minor considerations of money, and all 
that, I never gave them a thought. 

I was muoh too prudent a schemer to say any¬ 
thing definite to either of my intended subjects. 

I anticipated no difficulties. With Edmund I 
could not imagine that any artifice was neces¬ 
sary. A pretty face, particularly a new one, 
was enough to call out his attentions; as they 
became acquainted Laura’B merits would insure 
the rest; and she was already impressed in his 
favor. She told me the first day they met that 
he was handsome; she did not need to tell me 
that he was agreeable—her face said that as 
they talked. I had not even to devise opportu¬ 
nities of bringing them together; they met often 
in the natural course of events. I contented 
myself with praising each to the other; with 
telling Edmund, in our good-night chat, how 
sweetly Laura had looked that day, and how 
dear a girl she was; with narrating to her every 
history of him and his doings that I could re¬ 
member, and dwelling on every instance of 
cleverness or merit. She was interested and 
sympathizing, and I flattered myself that nothing 
could promise better. 

In time, however, I began to feel that the 
affair was not making the progress that I wished. 
Edmund was polite, but he was not particular ' 
enough. It was about time, too, that he should 
begin to be the spokesman in our evening con¬ 
ferences ; that he should say bow sweetly Laura 
looked, and how lovely a girl she was. I waited 
in vain; the enraptured confidences did net 
come. And one day, when 1 asked Laura to 
tea, and she was looking like an angel in her 
sprigged muslin and blue ribbons, he never 
came in till nearly ten o’clock, and then allowed. 
John to see her home. When affairs reached, 
this pass, I felt it needfal to be doing something. 

“Have Laura and you had any trouble?” L 
inquired. 

He opened his eyes in utter astonishment. 
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Trouble? No,” he said. “What trouble could j 
we have ?” 5 

“Why, you never came home to tea; and you 
were so very cool with her.” < 

“All your fancy, child. As for coming home, j 
she is here so often that I could not think it was j 
important.” 

“You are wrong there, Edmund,” I said, with 
dignity. “She is never here unless especially 
invited. She never stays, as so many of the 
girls will, till tea-time is so near that you must 
ask them, whether you wish to or not.” 

“Admitted. She maybe propriety itself on 
all such occasions. But as you invite her at 
least twice a week, I don’t see what difference 
it makes.” 

I had nothing to offer against this accusation, 
and Edmund went on. 

“The truth is, Ju, that your little friend is 
very pretty and sweet, and all that; but she is 
more the sort that women admire than that men 
care for.” 

Amazement held me silent fall two minutes. 
“I suppose you prefer something more in the 
style of Emily Fay,” I observed, satirically. I 
had heard a hint or two concerning that young 
lady, but had not thought it worth heeding. 

I fancied that his color rose a little, but he 
did not flinch. “Well, yes,” he said. “If you 
want an example, she is a good one. Just the 
girl to have lots of admirers.” 

“You among them?” I asked, sharply. He 
made no answer, but one of those provoking 
smiles that brother’s will put on at such times, 
and gently knocked the ashes from his segar. 
“I suppose you were there at tea?” I con¬ 
tinued. 

“Such penetration does you credit, Julia. I 
was there. I went up to Fay’s room to look at 
his new revolver; and when I came down Mrs. 
Fay asked me to remain, and Emily was so 
charming,” with a repetition of the smile, “that 
I couldn’t tear myself away.” » 

The picture was exasperating. Our tea kept 
waiting half an hour; the table dull and forlorn 
without him; and he, all the time, very much 
at his ease, dispensing gallantries in that house, 
to that girl. 

“Very well, Edmund!” I exclaimed, in a 
tumult of indignation, “if you prefer such com¬ 
pany as the Fays to Laura Estes, I have nothing 
to say.” 

“Haven’t you?” he answered. “I am glad of 
that; though, perhaps, it is no more than I had 
a right to expect. I never interfere with your 
friendships, and you shall not with mine.” 

This was quite too much. “Friendship!” I 


ejaculated. “Dick Fay a* friend of yours; and 
Emily, that forward, vain, empty-headed girl! 
Oh, Edmund!” 

“Julia,” said my brother, composedly, “don’t 
excite yourself. You had better get to bed as 
soon as possible, your nerves are overstrung. 
In the morning you will be calmer.” He went 
off to his own room, leaving me no resource but 
to follow his advice. 

I felt indignant, ill-used, and unhappy. Emily 
Fay, indeed! She has the bouI of a girl that 
everybody can recall. Her parents were very 
ordinary people, though respectable enough; 
they were never encountered in Bociety, or held 
in much esteem in any way. Emily, by dint of 
her music and her manners, and, as I thought, 
through foroe of native pertness and presump¬ 
tion, managed to obtain a doubtful footing 
among the better class. Some admired her. 
If you met her in the morning she was a sallow, 
heavy-eyed girl, not dver-carefully attired; in 
evening gatherings she shone out quite a differ¬ 
ent character—no lack of sparkle, then. Lamp¬ 
light and excitement did wonders for her; and 
there was something in her air, one must admit; 
something graceful, picturesque, I know not 
what, that attracted notice. I supposed this 
was what had taken Edmund. Oh, dear! Emily 
Fay my sister-in-law—his wife! Old Mr. and 
Mrs. Fay his father and mother! It was too 
terrible to dwell upon. 

And conscience stung me not a little. I had 
by every means in my power endeavored to in¬ 
terest Laura, to make her care for him, and be¬ 
lieved myself in a fair way to succeed. Who 
could tell what mischief I had done, how much 
she might have to suffer? The longer I re¬ 
flected the more remorseful I became. My poor 
friend! her sweet, innocent heart grieted and 
wounded through my recklessness and Edmund’s 
folly. I grew more indignant than ever at this 
last. To throw away such a pure pearl as Laura 
for such a bit of pinchbeck as Emily Fay! I 
did not sleep much that night. 

Morning comforted me a little; I smiled. Ah 1 
my evening exaggerations of fancy! Edmund 
was not going to lay hand and heart imme¬ 
diately down at the feet of the siren, just be¬ 
cause he had said she was a girl that men Ad¬ 
mired. My fears had hurried me on too fast. 
Patience! and all might yet arrange itself ac¬ 
cording to my wishes. Edmund had a sufficiently 
high ideal of womanly excellence. He might flirt 
with Emily— a bad habit, this flirting, to which 
he was somewhat addicted—but ho must feel 
Laura’s immeasurable superiority. I would not 
despair just yet—so I came down to the break- 
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fast-table genial and smiling, and no allusion i 
was made to our little difficulty. 

We were all going out that evening; it was a 
large party, and Laura and I had been looking 
forward to it for days, as girls will. I hoped 
that on this occasion she would extinguish her 
rival. In everything like real beauty she was 
as superior as a moss-rose to a marigold; and I 
felt sure that her dress would be the prettiest 
one present. She had never worn it in Irvine 
before—some sort of sheeny, pink, transparent 
stuff, that flowed away in soft billows and caught 
the light in a silvery fashion as you have seen 
the edge of a cloud do, maybe. When it was 
fairly on, and her gold-threaded curls fell about 
her white neck, I believed that nothing else in 
the room could be worth looking at. 

Edmund behaved very well. He went with 
us, escorting Laura, while I trudged behind con¬ 
tentedly with John. ‘When we came down from 
the dressing-room, and my friend dawned upon 
him in all her soft splendor, his face glowed 
with admiration. I saw it with unmixed de¬ 
light. It did not dimmish as I beheld the 
glances everywhere turned upon her. I became 
triumphant, and defied Emily Fay in my heart, 
quite wishing for her arrival, that she might 
find her true place, and recognize herself to be 
the nonentity she really was. 

She came by-and-by, and a glimpse of her 
only reassured me. Black, thi$ warm night! 
Surely, fortune favored me, for she was generally 
dressed with taste. She never looked plainer, 
I said to myself, complacently. As for Edmund, 
he did not notice her arrival. He danced with 
Laura, he danced with me, with Sophy Gray, 
then with Laura again. She looked so beautiful, 
so happy! How absurd my fears had been. 

Miss Fay, probably, did not enjoy the state of 
affairs. While I was, for the moment, oblivious 
of her, she made her way to our part of the 
room. The first intimation I had of her was her 
voice at my elbow. 

“Good-evening, Julia!” she said. “How long 
it is since we have met.” 

I could not help myself, it was useless pre¬ 
tending not to hear. I had to turn and greet 
her with what cordiality I could summon. 

“How sweetly Miss Estes is looking,” was 
her next remark. 

“Certainly,” I answered. “She, you know, 
is always lovely.” How I wished that Edmund 
had but spoken the admiration that shone in his 
eyes, that I might have repeated it for Miss 
Fay’s benefit. But I would not invent a speech 
for him. 

“You are not dancing?” I observed, presently. 


“Not this set. I feel rather triste to-night. 
I preferred to come and have a little chat with 
you, we meet so seldom now-a-days.” 

We had never been in the habit of meeting 
otherwise than seldom; and so I wanted to tell 
her, but could devise no method of conveying the 
information without more abruptness than I was 
ready for just yet. She remained talking plea¬ 
santly enough; and, somehow, my security in 
her plain appearance dwindled and vanished. 
She was pale, it is true, but it was an interesting 
pallor. Her eyes were languid, but beneath 
the languor lurked the capacity 4pr sparkle. 
Her figure was good, her arms and shoulders 
beautiful. If you notice, that sort of girl always 
has shoulders worth looking at, and is not chary 
of them. The block dress made her fairer by 
contrast; a few bright flowers in her hair re¬ 
lieved the sombreness of effect. There was a 
gentle weariness, almost sad and tender, about 
her, that was certainly engaging. I wished she 
would go away—that I could get rid of her; but 
that was not what she had come for. 

The set over, our party came back to me. 
Miss Fay’s manner to Edmund would have been 
a pretty study to an observer less interested 
than myself. A little distance, a little reserve, 
a slight mingling of reproach. After the first 
greeting she hardly spoke to him, and devoted 
herself to us girls with exemplary propriety. 
This did not suit Edmund. He chose to have 
the notice of the fair at his command; if, after 
that, he liked to let them alone, it was another 
matter. Miss Fay was addressed, her opinion 
asked, her attention claimed, till presently they 
had the conversation to themselves. Then how 
the languor went off, and the spirits rose; what 
glances and smiles, and gleam of white teeth be¬ 
tween rosy lips! When the next dance sounded 
they went off together. I was in the same set, 
and hardly knew what my partner was saying, 
so intently did I watch them. Edmund was 
absorbed; no word, or thought or glance for 
anything earthly but himself. However, that 
was a way he had with any one; not much to be 
learned from that. But how I had underrated 
the girl! She danced like a zephyr; and what 
a grace and piquancy she had! I acknowldged 
and detested it It seemed an evil fascination 
lent her for Edmund’s bane. 

In the course of the evening there was music. 
Laura sang in her limpid voice, sweetly as 
usual. But Emily! Some demon of melodious 
pain possessed her; such fire, such passion were 
new to me. When I saw Edmund listening 
entranced, I gave it up. What chance had any 
delicate girl, instinctively hiding what she felt, 
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against this full tide of blandishment and appeal ? 
I was almost afraid to look at Laura. When I 
summoned courage, she appeared at ease, and 
was conversing quietly, with John. I gave a 
sigh of thankfulness that she had so much self- 
command. It happened, too, that John was 
seized with an opportune and very unusual fit 
of gallantry, and was attentive to her through 
the evening. 

I went home in a miserable frame of mind. 
Something must be done—but what? I ap¬ 
pealed to Edmund himself in a would-be spor¬ 
tive manner that was transparent enough, I 
dare say. 

“You must be cautious,” I observed, “or you 
will get beyond your depth. Don’t carry your 
flirtation too far, however pleasant it may be.” 

He turned upon me quite fiercely. '“ « Flirta¬ 
tion! 1 ” he exclaimed. “I will thank you, 
Julia, to speak more respectful of my most 
serious feelings.” 

“Oh, Edmund! can it be so?” I said, in 
genuine distress. “Can you possibly be so de¬ 
ceived, my poor brother? And Laura, too * * 

“Do let her alone,” he said, impatiently. 
“You will make me hate the very sound of her 
name. She is a good, pretty girl, whom I might 
like as a sister, but anything else is and always 
would have been impossible!” 

It was enough. There was no more to be said. 
I would not irritate him by useless opposition; 
I would not sanction his folly by a single word. 
This, then, was the end of all my dreams. 
Edmund, my hero, for whom nothing was good 
enough, would throw himself away on such a 
girl! I recalled how often in my own mind I 
had gone over the merits of our village-maidens, 
and found the most deserving utterly unworthy 
such a prize. Even about Laura herself I had 
doubted full half-a-day, fearing that, with all 
her charms, she was hardly brilliant and strik¬ 
ing enough. Emily Fay’s family, her position, 
were sufficiently objectionable; but the chief 
objection was herself. What lectures I had been 
accustomed to receive from my good brother 
on maidenly delicacy, dignity, discretion, re¬ 
serve! It had seemed as if a girl could hardly 
veil the sacredneas of her nature closely enough 
ffcom common eyes. And now this contrast! 
He had fallen a prey to one who sought him, 
courted him, made eyes at him, sang at him in 
the most unblushing manner. It consoled me 
little to remember his high ideal. He was 
fascinated, vanquished. He would awaken some 
day, doubtless, but not till the mischief was 
done, and he was ruined for life. 

, As for Laura, self-reproach added bitterness 


to the disappointment there. I dreaded to en¬ 
counter her. Some allusion to the state of affairs 
I felt was necessary; how far I should go de¬ 
pended on herself. Late in the afternoon I went 
over to Mrs. Craig’s. I could not see that my 
friend looked greatly different from her usual 
self. But on health and bloom like hers it 
would take more than one night of wretchedness 
to tell. And then she had a powerful ally in 
her pride. 

We talked over the party rather languidly— 
there was so much to avoid; and then I wished 
to break the one subject uppermost in the minds 
of both, but could not summon resolution for it. 
At last Laura opened a door for me. 

“You seem out of spirits,” she said. “Are 
you tired, or what is the matter?” 

“Iam sure you can guess the reason,” I an¬ 
swered, not daring to look up at her. 

“You mean—” she hesitated, “yourbrother— 
and Miss Fay,” 

I assented. 

“I don’t wonder that it troubles you,” she 
said, in a low voice. “Perhaps, though, it is 
not as bad as you imagine. You know he is 
easily attracted, and it may not last long.” 

Ah! this was the secret of her being so little 
depressed. But I could not let her go on, feed¬ 
ing herself with false hopes. Better a stern, 
sudden death for them than the agonies of a 
lingering one. 

“No, no, Laura!” I cried. “Don’t think it; 
he is completely fascinated. If he escapes it 
will be only through her fickleness. Think of 
it! Edmund’s heart at the mercy of Emily Fay!” 

“It is dreadful, certainly!” she murmured. 

“I am sure,” I went on, “you must have 
noticed, when she was singing at him in that 

way, while you were talking with John-” I 

looked up, and the sudden scarlet that suffused 
her face, showed clearly enough that she had 
seen, that she did notice. Poor Laura! Poor, 
dear girl! I wanted to dwell on the theme, to 
relieve my mind by condemning Emily’s for¬ 
wardness and lamenting Edmund’s infatuation, 
but compassion forebode. 

“Let us drop the subject,” I said. “It is a 
painful one, and I shall be glad to spare myself 
all mention of it, save what is forced upon me.” 
How little she suspected that I spoke for her 
sake, not my own. 

The days went on. My friend and I met as 
before, but a cloud hung over us. There was 
always something unsaid—a sense of restraint, 
of things to be avoided, and, on my side, a pain¬ 
ful pity. Laura kept up well—I knew she would; 
she had too much delicacy, too much self-respect. 
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to betray herself, even where she was secure of 
sympathy. It was a relief to me, and I hoped 
equally so to her, when she went to spend a 
week or two with a friend a few miles distant. 

Meanwhile, Edmund’s delirium continued. I 
asked nothing, he offered me no confidences; 
there was a painful reserve between us, who 
had been used to hare our thoughts in common. 
But I heard enough from other sources to under¬ 
stand how things went on. Once or twice I had 
caught a glimpse of the pair strolling along the 
river-bank. Returning from a walk, one day, 
I met them driving out in Edmund’s light 
wagon; she was holding the reins, while he 
carried her bouquet. He had never allowed me 
such a privilege. I had always been told that 
women’s driving was enough to ruin any decent 
horse, and had believed it. 

Suddenly there was a change. Edmund spent 
two evenings in succession at home; he was 
alternately gloomy and boisterously gay. I 
tried to learn the cause, but was unable to dis¬ 
cover much. I could only judge that a lover’s 
quarrel was in progress. 

One afternoon Miss Fay surprised me by a 
call. She did not come in fall panoply, as was 
her wont, but 'in unceremonious fashion, as a 
friend might do—a sun-hat on her head, a scarf 
thrown carelessly about her shoulders. I was 
principled against her; no hint did she receive 
to lay aside the hat, still it was laid aside. Pre¬ 
sently the scarf slid off; she did not seem to 
heed it, talking on with graceful animation. 
She had a turn for narrative, a knack of invest¬ 
ing any little nothing with interest. I owned 
to myself that she was an agreeable companion; 
had there been no question of Edmund, I should 
have urged her cordially to remain. As it was, 
I listened, and was entertained, protesting in¬ 
wardly against the entertainment. By-and-by 
her work came out; she could not sit idly all the 
afternoon, she said. She was embroidering a 
handkerchief, very handsome, but large; a 
gentleman’s, surely. She was working initials 
on it—it was almost finished. 

I delayed tea, and delayed it, hoping all the 
time that she would go, for veryahame. But 
she worked away as tranquilly as if a visit at 
our house were the mosi every-day nfctter in 
the world. We were obliged to have the meal. 
Barbara, in full sympathy with me, took care 
that it did not consist of dainties. Edmund 
came in when we were half through. At sight 
of the visitor he started and flushed; just bowed, 
and no more. It was a solemn banquet. No 
one said much. Emily gazed constantly at the 
recreant with soft eyes, full of undisguised 


appeal. Tea finished, he rose to go; John had 
departed a few minutes earlier. 

“You will not leave us so soon, Edmund?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, sharply. “I have busi¬ 
ness.” 

“But you will come baok before long?” She 
went as far as that, if you will believe me. “ It 
is so dark, you know; I shall be afraid to walk 
home alone.” She tried to smile up brightly in 
his face, but her eyes fell before the stern glance 
she encountered. 

“John will see you home,” he replied. “Or, 
if he is not here, Barbara can accompany you.” 

He went out, and I thought that now,-at any 
rate, she would say good-night. It was soon 
evident that she had no such intention. She 
sighed, took up her work, and went on with it 
industriously. I knew not what to say. Such 
open pursuit, such flagrant discourtesy in return, 
were new and astonishing experiences. 1 felt 
for her all the embarrassments, the mortifica¬ 
tion she appeared unable to feel for herself. I 
wondered if the sirens that enthral mankind 
had often to stoop so low, or to encounter such 
rebuffs. If so, I should prefer less power to 
charm and steadier civility. Yet, as the evening 
wore on, my heart softened to her, in spite of 
all. She looked thoroughly unhappy. Perhaps 
she really loved him, wanting as she was in 
commonest decorum. Nothing could ever make 
her a suitable wife for Edmund; still I could 
not help feeling a little pity for her. I scolded 
myself the moment I detected the emotion. 

Hours passed. The wind rose in low, swelling 
moans; a melancholy, slow-dropping rain began 
to falL We had not much pretence of conver¬ 
sation. She worked; I waited, wondered, and 
expected. What had happened? How would it 
all end ? It was like some mysterious and ex¬ 
citing tale, whose denouement you vainly strive 
to guess. At last it grew so late that she must 
speedily be compelled to go. There was no 
arrival. As she was folding up her work we 
heard a sound, the click of the gate-latch, Ed¬ 
mund entered. 

“You are just in time,” she said, with an 
effort at playfulness. “I was this moment 

going.” 

“I supposed you had gone,” he answered. 
“ I should not have come home otherwise.” 

She went up to him and laid her hand upon 
his arm. They had not cared, apparently, to 
have reserves with me; still I felt embarrassed, 
and turned away. When I looked toward them 
again, she was offering him the handkerchief—- 
he shook his head. Never had I seen Edmund’s 
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face like this—severity, suspicion, bitterness, 
all mingled in his glance. She urged, and he 
refused. At last she laid it on his arm; with a 
quick movement he threw it off, and it fell to 
the floor. She left him, and took up her hat 
and scarf, which still lay on the sofa. 

“ Good-night, Julia!” she said, in a trembling 
voice. 

Edmund spoke, addressing me. “She must 
not go alone. Tell Barbara to take a lantern and 
see her home.” 

Then I aroused, indignant for my sex. “For 
shame, Edmund!” I cried. “Go with her your¬ 
self. Do not insult her so, whatever she has 
done.” 

He yielded; glad enough of the excuse, I 
doubted not. I was left to congratulate myself 
on my own wisdom in bringing them together 
again. No danger that she would not improve 
her opportunity. There would be explanation— 
reconciliation; and I should have only myself to 
thank for it. Idiot! I might as well go to bed; 
no use in waiting for Edmund now. 

Just then he came in, walked to the mantel, 
and leaned against it with an air of weariness. 
I was not sufficiently Spartan to endure very 
long the gnawings of curiosity. 

“I have not intruded on your affairs,” I said; 
“but, after all that has gone on in my presence 
to-night, I think I have a right to know the 
truth. What does all this mean?” 

“It means,” he answered, harshly, “that we 
have parted forever. That I will never, if I 
can help it, look upon her face again.” 

“Amen!” I said, in my heart My foolish 
impulse had been harmless, after all. I tried 
to learn the reason of the stern decree, but 
gathered nothing definite. I inferred that there 
had been coquetry on one side, jealousy upon 
the other. What matter, since it ended in such 
concert with my wishes? 

“Some time,” he said, “I will tell you all; 
now the wound is too fresh. Of this much you 
may be certain; she is as false, as cold-hearted, 
as she is beautiful!” 

It did not appear to me a striking simile. I 
had noticed that very afternoon how sallow 
Emily was, and how irregular were her features; 
as animation died away these defects had been 
conspicuous. Remembering this, I remembered, 
too, how unhappy she had been. A certain 
sense of justice prompted me to speak for her. 
“I know nothing of the merits of your quarrel, 
but she had heart enough to feel your treatment 
deeply.” 

“Was I so harsh?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. “You were cruel.” His 


look softened. Women ought never to think 
of justice in their relations to each other; finesse, 
persistent malice, are their proper weapons. 
Here was I a second time fighting against my 
own cause. 

“Cruel!” he said, in an altered tone. “I 
would not have her so regard me. I would not 
wound her , deeply as .she has wounded me!” 

1 was frightened at my own imprudence. 
“You had a reason for it, I suppose.” It was 
thus I espoused my side of the dispute again. 

“Yes;” growing stem once more. “I had, 
as you will say when you know all.” The dark 
look came back, and I was reassured. However, 
I was judicious to secure the handkerchief. I 
did not want any gages-cTamour left around for 
dreaming over. “What shall I do with this?” 
I asked, picking it up. 

“ What you will. Send it back to her.” 

I examined it. “ Here are your initials, Ed¬ 
mund; beautifully done, too.” 

“She can rip them out and substitute what¬ 
ever she prefers,” he said, bitterly. Then, after 
a moment’s pause, “How I have been deceived, 
trifled with! I have done with her! No man 
with self-respect could expose himself again to 

such- But, Julia, she’s thV only woman I 

ever loved, or ever can love!” 

I was sorry for him. I even cried a little, 
and kissed him tenderly. Still there was solid 
comfort underneath my sympathy. I went to 
rest enjoying it; he was free at last from an 
entanglement unworthy of him. I would be 
most cautious; I would not say one word to 
enlist Laura’s interest anew—but it might all 
come right yet. 

At breakfast John told me that my friend had 
returned. I could meet her gladly now, could 
say how I had missed her, how delightful it 
was to have her home again. But there w as a 
duty to be done before I sought her—I must 
bury the slain of last night’s conflict. I put up 
the handkerchief in a neat parcel, and directed 
it in my own peculiarly feminine hand. I 
charged the messenger not to forget to state that 
Miss Julia sent it. Emily might as w r ell under¬ 
stand, first as last, that she and Edmund were 
separate henceforth. I felt rather sorry for her, 
but steeled myself. “‘So much for Bucking¬ 
ham!’ ” I said, and went off to Laura. 

We flew into each other’s arms; we passed a 
charming day together. I went home early, 
though, lest Edmund should miss me, and have 
; a lonely evening. 

| As it chanced, it was I whose evening proved 
lonely. Edmund was away; he did not come 
in till a late hour. Well—it may not astonish 
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you, it overwhelmed, confounded me! He was 
glowing, radiant with delight. All was ex¬ 
plained. Emily was an angel! With what 
sweetness she had borne his brutality! What 
other woman could have forgiven it? 

She sent her warmest love to you, Julia, and 
is so grateful for your sympathy. She could 
have kissed you when you took her part, and 
sent me home with her. You have been our 
good angel. It was your charge, that I was 
cruel, that first led me to reflect, that made me 
think I might have been in fault. And now all 
is clear—no cloud can ever come again between 
Emily and me!” 

Pleasant to hear this—was it not? Edmund 
never noticed any lack in my congratulations. 
I was swept away, drowned out of sight, in the 
flood of his own bliss. 

After he left me, I sat up, waiting for John. 
He was late beyond all precedent. The moment 
he entered I flew to him and came out with the 
whole dreadful news. Emily—those Fays—the 
horror of such a marriage; I spared him nothing. 
To my surprise he hardly seemed to mind it. 
Edmund was so young—Emily was so fickle; 
there were a hundred chances that it would 
amount to nothiug—there was not the least occa¬ 
sion to worry myself about it. 

“And now, Julia,” he said, in a hurried man¬ 
ner, “I want to tell you something of myself. I 


think you must have noticed my regard for 
Laura.” 

Another thunder-clap. “Oh, John!” I ex¬ 
claimed. “Can it be! I am so sorry!” 

“I don’t see what you should be sorry for,” 
he answered, bitterly, I thought. 

The reproof was not undeserved, yet it hurt me. 

“I know I have been absorbed with Edmund’s 
affairs,” I Said; “I know I have been to blame. 
But, John, my dear brother, you can’t think I 
should be so heartless as not to sympathize in 
your trouble.” 

“Trouble!” he exclaimed. “Sympathy! Why, 
Julia, what would you be at? I am as little 
conceited as any man; but if ever a girl said, 
‘Yes,* Laura did to-night.” 

I had made a match for Laura, after alL She 
is my good and dear sister still. 

As for Edmund and Emily, I can hardly tell 
what became of their rapturous attachment. It 
died a natural death, gradually. Emily married 
old Mr. Gregg, a rich New-Yorker; she comes 
home every summer, and displays the latest 
styles to her former neighbors. Edmund had 
three or four undying passions after her, but 
at this present writing, has been united to good 
sister Martha. She is a large woman, not at 
all handsome, but has excellent sense, and some 
money. They are as happy a pair as any that 
I know. 
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Thebe cometh a beautiful season, 

Like a Sabbath of the year; 

Just betwixt the fair, bright Autumn 
And the Winter, dark and drear. 

There's a soft, dim haze on the mountains, 
A mist on the lowly rill; 

And through the long aisles of the forests, 
The air is all calm and Btill. 

No more are the leaves and the flowers 
By the Summer breezes stirred; 

No longer we hear aronnd us, 

The song of the joyous bird. 

Though the air is all soft aad balmy, 

And as gently flows the rill; 

Yet the birds from us hare departed, 

And the flowers from the hill. 

Not as yet have the Frost-King’s finger# 
Stopped the brooklets rippliag flow; 

Not as yet are the soft, green mosses 
All hidden beneath the snow. 


The pure, cool green all has vanished. 

And tho forests stand instead 

In a many-colored glory, 

Of purple, and flame, and red. 

The frost ’mongst the leaves has been busy, 

He bas painted them anew; 

They are bright with gold and with scarlet— 
With shades of every hue. 

There’s no sound ’neath the graceful branches, 
Save the squirrel’s rustling tread, 

As he seeks for the ripe nnts falling 
From tlie clusters overhead. 

And the sun looks brightly upon us 
From a clear, unclouded sky. 

And he Binks at eve to his sitting 
In gorgeous livery. 

Oh! beautiful season! lifts twilight. 

Betwixt the night and the day; 

When Nature rests from her labors, 

And all sorrow is lAid away. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

. There was almost riotous enjoyment in the 
opera-house that evening. From dome to foun¬ 
dation the vast building was one blaze of light; 
banners and rich draperies of blue, white, and 
scarlet, waved everywhere, giving the vast scene 
a military and tent-like gorgeousness. Never 
in her life had Constance Seen anything so over¬ 
whelmingly brilliant. The crowd itself was a 
wonder to her, moving, chatting, laughing, 
swaying together in masses, breaking up and 
scattering again; it was like an ocean heaving 
after a storm, with summer lightning playing 
over it. The grotesque costume, the queer effect 
of the masks, and strange voices, filled her with 
childlike glee. There was enchantment in every¬ 
thing around her. 

The man, on whose arm she leaned, was a 
little annoyed by her outspoken delight; for she 
bandied words with many a strange figure, and 
• carried herself with a certain abandon which 
seemed to displease him seriously. More than 
once he attempted to draw her toward one of 
the boxes, but she resisted him laughingly, and 
answered his remonstrances by casting some 
keen jest after the first strange man who looked 
hack upon her, 

Constance did not wear her blue silk that 
night, it had been prohibited at once. The long 
trailing skirt and fluttering lace might answer 
for a drawing-room* Church said; but there 
must be something more piquant found for the 
masquerade. 

"One of the Seven Sisters”—a short dress that 
exhibited the feet. Well, he <^>nld not say that 
she had not pretty feet, it was only that he 
couldn’t bear others to know it; but she was 
bent on the short dress, black with scarlet 
points, a double border, that would make her 
look like a flame. 

Church had listened to all this, smiling in his 
cool, crafty way. She was, perhaps, right in 
her ohoice, the dash and spirit so natural to 
her would give zest and piquancy to the cha¬ 
racter. So Constance went as one of the "Seven 
Sisters” in dead black, all aflame with burning 
scarlet. Ten minutes of astonishment, another 


ten minutes for observation, and the girl waa 
perfectly at home in this motley crowd, where 
she fairly appalled her companion with the keen 
brilliancy of her wit and sarcasm of her occa¬ 
sional dialogues. She danced, too; yes, in spite 
of his remonstrances, she danced with the grace 
of a goddess and the spirit of a French woman; 
laughing at her partners from under her mask, 
and flinging away from them whenever the 
caprice took her. The tall man whom she ad¬ 
dressed as "father,” with a light, mocking fami¬ 
liarity, kept near her all the time; but there was 
impatience in his gestures, and something like 
rage in the glitter of his eyes,through the mask, 
whenever she gave herself up with that reckless 
abandonment to the dance. 

*‘Come,” he said, at last, seizing her by the 
hand, "we have had enough of this. I am tired 
of keeping guard over your flirtations.” 

"Oh! don’t be cross, father; this is no place 
to scold a poor girl in. Dear, how you pinch 
my hand!” 

She was half angry, and he felt the mocking 
tones of her voice as an insult. 

"Had I dreamed of this, you should never 
have eome here,” he muttered, under his breath. 

She did not understand him, but heard the 
broken words and laughed. 

"Well, well,” she said, taking his arm, "let 
us go and look on, it will be something to see 
all these people jostling each other; but I would 
rather dance. Oh! how much I would rather 
dance!” 

"Then I will dance with you,” said the man, 
almost fiercely, and seizing her around the 
waist, he whirled her into the crowd, and took 
her breath away by the impetuous movement. 
But the girl liked it, an® liked her partner the 
better that he flung aside all grace and danced 
like a savage. Her feet kept time to his, a glow 
of intense delight shone upon her face. As the 
black and scarlet of her dress flashed in and out 
among the dancers, she looked like a beautiful 
fiend; for the mask revealed enough of her fore¬ 
head and exquisite mouth to provoke general 
curiosity; and nothing could conceal the laugh¬ 
ing brillianoy of those eyes. 
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“Now,” said the man, as she paused, panting j 
for breath, but with her foot advanoed for a 
fresh start; and before she could speak, he fairly 
hurled himself and her into the yortex of dan¬ 
cers, and absolutely tired her down with sheer 
physical exertion. 

“Yes,” she said, with a struggle for breath, 
as he led her out of the whirl, “I am ready to 
go home now; that was something like a dance. 

I am glad no one could guess that it was my ] 
father I claimed to be dancing with. Yes, I am ] 
ready—which way do we go?” ] 

The man motioned with his hand toward the | 
door, out of which he wished to pass—and the j 
two left the opera-house arm-in-arm. 

While standing on the pavement waiting for : 
the carriage to .come up, a young man, who! 
stood near the entrance, looking anxiously at: 
every person that came out, drew close behind ! 
them, then stepped back irresolutely; that mo¬ 
ment Constance said something and broke into 
a laugh, soft and mellow, as if she had frag¬ 
ments of a ripe peach in her-mouth. Then the 
young man stepped softly forward and whis¬ 
pered in her ear, 

“Constance, I must speak with you. Do not 
go to bed till I come.” 

The girl started, find the laugh on her lips 
broke off in a faint gasp; but she whispered 
back, 

“Yes, yes; but do go awayl” 

“What were you saying?” inquired her com¬ 
panion, who had been looking toward the line 
of carriages. 

Constance turned her head to make sure that 
young Sterling was gone before she answered. 

“Nothing, nothing. I was only wondering if 
the carriage would never come up. Oh! here 
it is!” 

Her foot was on the step the next instant, 
and, gathering her cloak about her, she sat 
down in a corner of the carriage, quite in dark¬ 
ness; but looking keenly through the window 
at a tall form leaning against one of the lamp- 
posts. All at once a new idea seemed to strike 
her; for she leaned forward and called out to her 
attendant, who was speaking with the coachman, 

“Father! father! what are you watching for? 
I am cold!” 

The gaslight lay full on the young man’s face; 
phe saw it change and brighten. With a slight 
wave of the hand he turned away and disap¬ 
peared. That word “father” had satisfied some 
anxieties that had been harassing him all the 
evening. 

“Tell the man to drive fast, I am so tired!” 
said Constance, nestling back into her corner. 


“He will drive fast enough without telling. 
You may be sure he is quite as tired as we are,” 
was the careless reply. “After all, these public 
balls are an awfbl bore.” 

She did not care to answer this, being too 
anxious and weary for a contest of words. What 
could Sterling want to say to her at this time of 
night? Did he suspect who her companion was? 

“It is too late, quite too late,” she said, im¬ 
periously, as the carriage Btopped. “Father 
will have been in bed these three hours; you 
must not come up stairs. Good-night—good¬ 
night! But stop, first take off the mask and 
domino, I will keep them for you.” 

Church took off the garments she mentioned, 
and was about to throw them over his arm, but 
she took them from him laughing. 

“No you don’t. I have said good-night.” 

With these words the girl darted into the 
hall, using her latch-key, and shut the door be¬ 
hind her, leaving John Church, stripped of his 
disguise, standing on the pavement, rebuffed 
and outgeneraled. 

“What nonsense,” he muttered. “I know the 
old fellow is up and watching. How he did hate 
it when I insisted on taking his place. We will 
give him something to sulk about before all this 
is over.” 

Scarcely had the carriage, which bore John 
Church away, passed out of the neighborhood, 
when Sterling came swiftly up the side-walk, 
and let himself into the tenement-house with 
his own key. Constance knew that he was 
coming, and cast an anxious glance at her 
father, who sat near the hearth with his clasped 
hands dgooping between his knees, and his face 
bent on his chest, to all appearance given up to 
utter despondency. 

Constance went up to him in eager haste, and 
laid one hand on his shoulder. 

“Go to your room, father, dear. You look so 
tired.” 

Hudson got up and turned his haggard face 
upon her. 

“Is he coming up?” 

“He? Who?” 

“Church, that—that——” 

“No, father. I sent him away.” 

“That’s a good girl! Keep him at a distance— 
always keep him at a distance; though he kills 
me, I would have you do that. You understand, 
daughter? Now 1 will go to bed. I am glad 
you would not let him come up—it is an inde¬ 
corous hour, but he is so persistent! Kiss me, 
Constance, and remember what I say.” 

She kissed him eagerly, and hurried him up to 
his sleeping-room above, waiting at the bottom 
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of the stairs till his door closed. Then she went i 
back to the parlor, flung the domino across his S 
chair, the mask on the table, and sat down her- \ 
self, breathless and pale, for Sterling was com- j 
ing up from the door, and she was afraid to see j 
him. I 

When the young man came into the room, she 
started up with a cry of surprise, his face was \ 
pale and locked, his eyes full of trouble. What 
had he heard? What could he know? These 
questions made the girl tremble. She arose and 
waited for him to speak. 

He came toward her, reached out both arms 
and clasped her to his bosom, against which 
she felt the heart heave and struggle like some 
wounded thing! 

“What is it? What have I done? Are you 
angry with me, William?” 

“Angry with you? No, no!” 

His voice shook, and he kissed her tenderly, 
as if each caress were a farewell. 

“What is it, then?” 

“Constance, are we to be parted? Or will 
you go with me to the home we were talking ; 
about, that log-house, you know, with a prairie 
farm?” 

“What does this mean, William?” 

“Just this, dear one. I have an appointment j 
from Washington. It came to-day—I do not ; 
know how, or by whom obtained. Its duties 
will carry me unto the Pacific Railroad, to the 
Rocky Mountains, perhaps, and farther on as 
the road progresses. Will you go with me, Con¬ 
stance?” 

“With you? Me? Me?” faltered the young 
wife. “What, out there among the Jndians? ; 
Oh, William!” 

“But there is no danger; I am not afraid for ; 
you or myself. Constance, take a little time to ; 
think of it. Of course, you will draw back at : 
first, but remember, I shall be with you—my 
mother has already gone. We will let the whole 
world know of our marriage.” 

While he was speaking, the sharp wits of the 
girl had arranged themselves. The shock of 
this intelligence subsided. She saw at a glance 
how all this had come about, and was making a 
quick calculation of the results. 

“When is it? When must you go?” she ques¬ 
tioned, greatly disturbed, for she loved this man, 
so far as her imperfect nature could love, and 
the trial before her was a hard one. 

“At once. I must go at once, or refuse the j 
best chance of my life—the very best, if you will 
go with me.” 

“But my father—he has no one in the wide ; 
world but me.” 


“Let him go with us.” 

“He will not; he hates the country. But he 
might be persuaded if he knew not of our mar¬ 
riage—that would make him angry. Let us 
think of it, dear, and arrange what is best.” 

“I was in fear that your father would be up 
and prevent me talking with you alone. It was 

not till I saw a light in his room that I ventured 

>> * 

in. 

“Yes, he was completely tired-out,” answered 
Constance, taking the mask from the table, and 
tossing it into the chair with the domino. “ After 
all, this masquerade was a disappointment to us 
both.” 

“I am glad of it,” answered the young man, 
glancing at her dress. “It certainly is a dis¬ 
appointment to me when I find my own wife 
in a dress like that.” 

“The gentlemen there seemed to think it just 
the thing, William; but you never were like 
other people.” 

“Never mind that; we will not quarrel about 
your dress or anything else to-night; after that 
there will, I hope, be little cause, for fashion 
does not penetrate to the prairies.” 

Constance thought of her blue little dress, with 
all its garniture of filmy lace, and the prairies 
became more and more, distasteful to her. 
Slowly but surely her heart was swaying back 
to its selfishness, out of which some generous 
impulses had aroused it for a few brief moments. 

“Well, dear, wo will think all this over and 
make up our minds, I am so tired and sleepy 
now.” 

She held up her lips sleepily for the kiss he 
pressed upon them, murmured good-night, and 
saw him depart reassured by the hope that she 
would accompany him. 

When quite alone, the girl took up a lamp, 
and holding it before a looking-glass, fell to 
examining herself curiously, as if she had been 
a third person, and the lovely head before her 
a work of high art. The dress was not altogether 
a becoming one, for though her hair was dark- 
brown, and her eyes of a deep purplish-gray, 
the coloring of her garments was more suitable 
for a brunette than for a person of her brilliant 
complexion. But it was impossible that Con¬ 
stance should not look well in anything she 
chose to wear. Thus the head and bust thrown 
back from the mirror, shadowed by the black¬ 
ness of her corsage, and brightened by the scarlet 
of her opera-cloak, produced an artistio effect 
which might have sickened any one of a life in 
the far west, where beauty itself is of little con¬ 
sequence, being confined to so few admirers. 

“And I am to take this face and figure into 
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a log-cabin for backwoodsmen and wild Indians 
to admire. Well, I hope he may get me there, 
that’s all. But then he’s so handsome, so good, 

so- Dear me! why can’t such people have 

the money? It’s awful unjust!” 

It was almost daylight when Constance went 
to bed. Even then she lay awake, thinking 
over the two lives offered to her, drifting away 
from the right and forming excuses for the 
wrong, till the sun shone in upon her in all its 
brightness, and saw how heavy her eyes had 
become, and what shadows had crept around \ 
them during the first honorable contest site ever 
made with the good that was in her. 

“I will not refuse him; why settle anything 
just now? Let the dear old fellow go. Ten 
chances to one I shan’t be able to live without 
him. While he is gone I can see what this 
fashionable life means. It doesn’t just come up to 
my idea so far; but then I haven’t really dashed 
into it yet By-a+d-by the log-cabin may come 
in, and I’ll go out to him, ready to be useful, 
and loving, and humble, and of no account, just 
as he wants me to be. Not just yet, though; 
not just yet! Gracious! how that blue silk would 
look sweeping across the floors of a log-cabin!” 

Here Constance, struck by the ludicrous idea, 
broke into a laugh that made the bed shake 
under her. 

“Perhaps I should go out milking in it, or 
picking blackberries, with the lace full of burs, 
and- Oh, dear! oh, dear! it is too funny!” 

The end of all this was, that Constance re¬ 
solved on half measures. She would neither 
break with her husband nor go with him. Some 
good reason might be found which would seem 
to justify her in remaining with her father. 
She would promise to follow Sterling after 
awhile, when he got settled and ready to claim 
her as his wife; in fact she did not believe that 
he would have money enough to bear her ex¬ 
penses. In that case, of course, the journey 
was impossible. 

Much to the surprise of Constance and her 
father, Church did not make his appearance at 
their rooms that day or the next. So Constanoe 
was left free, so far as that strange man was con¬ 
cerned. This seemed to bring great relief to 
Mr. Hudson, who was depressed and miserably 
restless whenever Church was in town. 

Young Sterling came to his work the next 
morning. No, not to his work, for he was far 
too much excited for that; but he came with 
hope in his heart to persuade Constance into 
some liking for the new life offered them on the 
prairies, which, in his imagination, grew more 
and more beautiful each day. 


Constance appeared to enter into his plans, 
and took a strange pleasure in going over the 
details of their western life; all the while know¬ 
ing in her heart that her share in them was an 
illusion. It was arranged between them that 
all things should be put in preparation for their 
departure, but that nothing should as yet be said 
to Mr. Hudson. 

“Father is very blue and low-spirited,” she 
said, “and I know it will half kill him to part 
with me. Only think, I am all that he has in 
the wide world!” 

Sterling was just then very ready to believe 
all this. His generous heart yearned to her 
with infinite tenderness. What a creature she 
might become under the pure influences of a 
genial country life! How he longed to fling off 
the secrecy that became each day more irksome, 
and pronounce this young creature his wife be¬ 
fore the whole world. Even his high-bred and 
delicate mother would feel the want of female 
companionship in her new life so much that this 
beautiful creature, unformed as she was, might 
become welcome as a daughter-in-law. Con¬ 
stance seemed to share all his hopeful antici¬ 
pations. Sometimes she did, indeed, half re¬ 
solve to accompany him; and at night the incon¬ 
sistent creature would lie awake and cry like a 
child, at the thought of parting with her hus¬ 
band, as if some force not her own kept her 
from his side. 

Indeed, this was the truth; wild dreams, and 
such vain thoughts as an inexperienced, am¬ 
bitious, and coarse-natured girl alone would 
have harbored for a moment, swept her out of 
herself, and made her almost irresponsible, so 
completely did they predominate in her life just 
then. If she could have divided her existence, 
the better half would have gone with him, the 
other would have worked out a dashing future, 
in which her pleasures must ever have been her 
foremost object. As it was, she seemed to 
vacillate, but never did. It was hard to give her 
husband up, but harder still to sacrifice the 
brilliant dreams that had perverted her whole 
being. Some time, when all these delusions 
turned to ashes about her feet, the pure love 
might same forth from its burial-place in her 
heart, and haunt her into a miserable old age; 
for in a woman’s life some period must come 
when the soul turns wearily, or in despair, to 
the pure and good, seeing their exquisite beauty, 
and feeling how terrible is their loss. 

But Constanoe had not come to this by many 
a year. Indeed, she had no thought that the 
follies of life, as well as its crimes, have a sure 
retribution. She had been brought up in a bad 
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school from a girl, and might jet be called upon 
to atone for the sins of her father. 

While Sterling was with her, she gave way to 
all the fond love that had led them on to an im¬ 
prudent marriage. Caresses that had grown 
cold of late, were lavished upon him with what 
seemed inexhaustible tenderness. In the very 
extravagance of affection she sought to atone 
for the secret thoughts of future wrong which 
were just then crowded back into her heart. 

At length there was but one day left to them, 
and that found her really suffering; and if not 
ill, sufficiently so to leave her cheeks pale, and 
her eyes heavy beneath the purple shadows that 
gathered around them. 

“I cannot—oh! I cannot leave my poor 
father!” she pleaded, as Sterling held her 
shivering hands in his and entreated her to go 
with him. “He is ill; ho is troubled. If I go, 
it will break his heart. Let me have a little 
time, William. Do not speak to him yet; but 
go away, if you must, and after awhile send 
for me. Then I will tell him all, and come to 
you on the prairie, in a log-house—anywhere, 
only don’t ask me to abandon my poor father.” 

At length the girl prevailed. She was so ear¬ 
nest and eager in her filial piety that it almost 
became real. Certainly he thought it so,-and 
yielded his dearest wishes to this new and beau¬ 
tiful trait in the character of his wife. 

vl will leave you, Constance,” he said; “and 
keep our secret as you wish, but it must only 
be for a time. The moment I am settled, or can 
find a home, you will come to me and share it?” 

‘‘Indeed, I will.” 

The creature meant it for the moment, and 
looked into his eyes truthfully, while her own 
were blinded with tears. 

It was hard to part with him. What did she 
care for all the gorgeous promises so lately 
potent with her? What did she care for any 
one compared to him—so graceful, so gentle and 
loving? How dared that man Church presume 
to speak of her husband so contemptuously ? It 
Bickened her to think of it. Of course, she would 
follow her husband. He might plant morning- 
glories around some log-cabin as Boon as he 
liked. As for gold, there was plenty. in the 
rocks and hills out yonder, and Sterling was as 
likely to find it as staother. Still she would not 
go just then. Some time later, after she had 
enjoyed a little more of fashionable life, and 
prepared her father for the change, western 
life would be pleasant, no doubt. The day had 
arrived. In a .few hours Sterling would be far 
from her, hurrying fast as the speed of a ruth¬ 
less engine could take him toward the far, far 


west, which was indefinite and vast as eternity 
to her. All night long the girl lay awake sob¬ 
bing piteously over her griefs. She relented 
then, and reproached herself bitterly that he 
was going without her. She felt how wicked 
and selfish she had been; thought of the dan¬ 
gers and toil upon which he was entering with 
absolute remorse. Onoe she sprang out of bed 
and began to pack her clothes, resolved to join 
Sterling the next morning and go with him. 

With a shawl flung over her night-dress, and 
her bare feet upon the carpet, she moved from 
closet to bureau, packing up her belongings in 
eager haste. Now she folded a half soiled rib¬ 
bon over her hand, smiling when she remem¬ 
bered who had given it to her. Then a crushed 
collar or pair of sleeves was smoothed outjon 
her lap, and laid in the corner of a tattered old 
trunk that had belonged to her father, and 
which she had dragged from under her bed. 
As she proceeded in her task, the young crea¬ 
ture became more and more earnest. She seized 
upon the articles of her scant toilet, and crushed 
them into the trunk hurriedly, as if she feared 
the train destined to bear away her husband 
would leave her behind. She took from a cor¬ 
ner of her bureau-drawer a little, long book, and 
opened it, where a marriage certificate had been 
lying for many weeks, hid away there because 
the sight of it, resting close to her heart, had 
been a sort of reproach. Now she put it back 
into the little silken case, which she had em¬ 
broidered so tastefully when love was freshest 
in her life, and restored it to her bosom, which 
seemed to grow purer beneath its light touch. 
That was not enough. In the ecstasy of her 
newly-aroused tenderness, the precious paper 
must lie close to her heart. She attempted to 
place it there, when her hand came in contact 
with an obstacle whioh made her start as if 9 it 
had touched an adder. It was a fold of' bank¬ 
notes pinned to her garments just over the spot 
from which the marriage certificate had been 
removed. 

With a gasp and a shudder she tore the notes 
from their fastening, and dashed them to the 
floor. The little silken package fell downward 
into their place; with both hands pressed to her 
heart she held it there, and, seated on the side 
of her bed, began to sob and cry as if her heart 
were breaking under that passionate pressure^ 

After a time she became more composed, and 
starting up went to her work again. The lowest 
drawer of her bureau was opened, and there lay 
that dress of azure silk, as yet unworn, close by 
the India shawl, which she had learned to prize 
at its full value. 
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The sight of these garments produced a sud¬ 
den revulsion in that unstable nature. Con¬ 
stance sunk down upon the floor and contem¬ 
plated the rich fabrics with longing intensity. 
All that Church had said and hinted swept back 
upon her with vivid force. Could she give these 
things up, with the hopes of triumph and dis¬ 
play inspired by them? How beautiful she had 
looked in that dress, even in the dim light of a 
dress-maker's room! How softly its delicate 
blue gleamed upon her now through the vapory 
lace! And was she never to wear it? After so 
much deception and secret anxiety, was it to go 
for nothing? 

She asked these questions of herself, sitting 
upon the floor, with both white feet huddled 
under her scarcely whiter garments, and her 
bare arms folded on the edge of the drawer. 
The half-trimmed lamp cast its gleams of smoky 
light upon her face, as thoughts kindred to these 
questions swept through her mind. Mechani¬ 
cally she took the folded garments and laid them 
among the shabby things in her shabby trunk. 
The contrast brought a gleam of scorn into those 
eyes which had been so beautifbl and loving 
only a few moments before; and she drew the 
garments back into her lap, as if thus separat¬ 
ing one portion of her lifd from the other. The 
package of money lay upon the floor as she had 
cast it down, where a gleam of lamplight fell 
upon it. She slowly reached forth her hand, 
grasped it stealthily, and was about to place it 
in her bosom; but some feeling rose up against 
that, and lifting herself from the floor, she thrust 
it under her pillow. 

After this Constance threw off her shawl, hud¬ 
dled the things she had been packing back into 
the drawers of her bureau, and pushed the trunk 
to its old place under her bed. Then she blew 
out the light, and all was still in the chamber. 
Hours later the moon shone through a window 
close by her bed; and then might have been 
observed the glitter of two eyes, wakeful and 
bright, as if sleep never would visit them. 

The next morning Constance went to the rail¬ 
road station with her husband. She was very 
pale and still; sometimes a shiver ran through 
her flame as he tried to fcpeak hopefblly of the 
future. When he drew her toward him in the 
carriage and pressed his trembling lips to hers, 
the kiss she gave back was almost a sob. But 
even at the last moment she shed no tears, and 
her fhce kept its immovable whiteness. He left 
her in the carriage leaning against its cushions, 
her fhce contracted, her lips pressed together, 
and her hands clenched, as if a desire to cry out 
were torturing her. 


“God bless you, darling!” 

He strained her to his heart, left kisses on 
her forehead, her lips, and the thiok waves of 
her hair. One long curl fell upon her shoulder, 
and his lips wandered down to that 

“Give it to met Oh, Constance! let me have 
that much!” 

She took a penknife from her pocket, cut the 
thick tress of hair from her head, and plaoed it 
in his outstretched hand, where it coiled in a . 
soft and glittering ring, which his fingers could 
scarcely close over without crushing. 

“Take it,” she said, in a strange, deep voice, 
which seemed that of another person. “But 
some time-—some time ” 

“Constance, my poor darling! how white you 
are! How you shiver, and I cannot stay to com¬ 
fort you. One look—one more kiss. Now God 
bless you! God bless you, my wife!” 

He sprang out of the carriage, and rushed 
into the crowd that hurried by them to the office. 
She saw him enter, and come forth again. He 
looked that way; and then, as if his last glance 
had broken her heart, she sent a wild cry after 
him—so wild and broken, that it must have called 
him back, but for the rumble and snort of the 
engine, which seized upon and carried all other 
sounds into its own. Then the sharp clang of 
of a bell, the slow movement: of the train sweep¬ 
ing out of the depot, and Constance drew back 
from the window, out of which she had been 
wildly leaning, and fell into the seat moaning 
piteously. 

“He is gone! He is gone! and I did love 
him! Oh! I did love him!” 

The carriage bore her homeward, and still 
she cried out in her pain, reviling herself for a 
hard-hearted, cruel girl, who deserved no good, 
and who was sure to be punished for the cruel 
thing she had done. Hudson met her at the 
door. He, too, was much disturbed, and looked 
into her face compassionately as Bhe passed him. 

She did not notice his outstretche^ hand, or 
the look of commiseration that accompanied it, 
but flew up the stairs like a lapwing, entered 
her own Toom, and locked the door. 

A week from that night Church again made 
his appearance. He had a long, and it would 
seem rather stormy talk with Hudson, from 
which that enslaved man came out submissive, 
but full of bitterness—yielding to his fate, yet 
cursing it in his soul. One thing he said just 
as Church was taking his leave, which made 
that bad man less secure than usual. 

“ I will speak to her,” these were the words, 
“speak to her honestly, and if possible learn 
what her feelings are. If she is willing—if she 
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does not love the young fellow who has left us 
in such strange haste, I will not interpose. But 
she must do this of her own free will, and with¬ 
out undue persuasion even, or I never will per¬ 
mit her to become your wife—not if all the 
choice you leave me is that or a prison.” 

Church laughed, but closed the door softly 
that no one might hear; and for a long time his 
low, silky voice fell upon the atmosphere like 
the hum of drowsy bees. Then the door was 
opened again, and Mr. Hudson, looking white 
and anxious, called to Rhoda Weeks, who was 
sweeping the stairs, 

“Oh, yes! I will call Constance,” she said, 
resting her broom against the wall. “She’s up 
in my room.” 

When Rhoda told Constance that Mr. Church 
was below and wanted to Bee her, the girl 
seemed struck with some shock of the nerves. 
The needle-work she was doing fell to her lap, 
and she looked about as if seeking some means 
of escape. But directly all this passed away. 
She took two or three resolute stitches, folded 
up her work with great deliberation, smoothed 
her hair before Rhoda’s tiny looking-glass, and 
went down, stepping firmer and heavier than 
Rhoda had ever known her to do before. Con¬ 
stance entered the room where Church was sit¬ 
ting with her father. He came to meet her with 
something like self-distrust in his manner. She 
received him calmly, and with no visible repug¬ 
nance, if she felt any. Hudson looked on with 
searching scrutiny. There was no soft flutter, 
no gentle embarrassment—nothing that bespoke 
affection or interest in her manner. Of the two, 
he was the most embarrassed. 

Constance seated herself on the sofa, and 
seemed to be waiting. 

“You sent for me, father?” 

“Yes, Constance. Mr. Church—but, perhaps, 
you know what has brought Mr. Church here so 
often of late?” 

“ Yes, fqfher, I think so. He has a fancy that 
you are tired of me, and is ready to take me off 
your hands.” 

“Then he has told you this?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And you permit it?” 

“Why not? He is your friend. Any man may 
wish a thing, and say so.” 

“ But tell me, Constance, do you love him ?” 

“Oh, father! I am ashamed of you. He had 
better ask that.” 

She did not change color, or even affect em¬ 
barrassment. Her voice was clear and ringing, 
her air wonderfully self-possessed. 

“But I have asked it,” said Churoh, drawing 


close to her; “and have waited for the answer 
as condemned men wait for pardon.” 

Constance drew back, and replied in her usual 
tone, though he had spoken low and rapidly. 

“When I know my own mind, Mr. Church, 
you shall be the first to hear it.” 

“Then you have not made up your mind, 
daughter? You never authorized him to say 
what he has ?” Hudson broke in, eagerly. 

“What has he been saying, father?” 

“That you are willing to marry him!” 

“Well, he is a little fast there. I never said 
that.” 

“Never said that, Miss Hudson? Surely, you 
have forgotten.” 

Church had left his chair, and was pacing up 
and down the room, the cool composure of the 
girl irritated him. In asking this question he 
turned sharply upon her. 

“Well, perhaps, one does not remember every 
light word or promise; but, no matter what I 
have said or forgotten, my father thinks you 
wish to marry me, and fears that I may be per¬ 
suaded to marry you; the idea isn’t pleasant to 
him, I can see that.” 

Church darted an angry look at Hudson, who 
turned pale, but still kept his eyes resolutely on 
Constance. 

“Father,” said the girl, “why is it that you 
oppose Mr. Church?” 

“You do not care for him?” was the confused 
answer. 

“Oh! yes, I do’” 

“Constance!” 

“Indeed, I do, father! Just a little.” 

“What, love this man?” 

“Love! Oh! as for that, the less said the 
better He doesn’t expect too much affection. 
Elderly people should be reasonable, you know.” 

“Constance, be serious.” 

“Father, I am.” 

“And you wish to marry this man?” 

“I mean to marry him some day—that is, if 
he waits long enough.” 

“Are you content, my good friend?” de¬ 
manded Church. “Does this satisfy you that 
the young lady needs neither ooersion or much 
persuasion,? Surely she must be supposed to 
know her own mind.” 

“I have done,” said Hudson, heaving a deep 
sigh. “God knows I was ready to dare every-, 
thing rather than see her sacrificed; but if she 
wills it, I can make no farther opposition. God 
help the poor child!” 

“This terrible emotion is hardly complimen¬ 
tary,” said Church, seating himself by Con¬ 
stance. “Now, as the main question is settled. 
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let us fix a time. I have been waiting very 
patiently, and should be rewarded.” 

Before Hudson could .speak Constance broke in, 

“As to that, Mr. Church, we must let you 
exercise one of the virtues a little longer, if it 
is only for the novelty. I do not intend to be 
married to any one just yet. My education is 
not completed, you know.” 

Church seized her hand. 

“You will not insist on delay,” he said. “Do 
not be so cruel.” 

She threw back his hand with a light laugh. 

“My father is not prepared to do without me 
yet. Be content with what I have promised. 
I will not take another step at present, and will 
marry no man until he need not be ashamed of 
an uneducated wife.” 

“Oh! we will change all this,” said Church, 
whispering in Hudson’s ear. “You mean to 
baffle me with delay; but I will not bear it. 
Make the time brief, or you may be, placed be¬ 
yond the power of interference.” 

Church took his hat after this, and went away, 
leaving the father alone with his child, who saw 
a look of sharp terror come over him. 

“Father, what is this?” she said, coming up 
to him, changed completely in voice and manner. 
“Rhoda told me that this man was threatening 
you; and that you were plehding with him so 
earnestly that she could not help hearing you 
as she swept the stairs. You looked frightened 
when I came in. You look frightened now, 
father. Tell me what the secret is?” 

“But you will marry him, and that ends all.” 

“Father, I will not marry him. He wants it, 
1 know; and I have let him say many things 
that ought to have been nonsense, or never 
spoken. Tell me the truth, and then I shall 
better know how to help you. I am weary of 
all this, sick of myself.” 

“That is a terrible sickness; one never re¬ 
covers from it in this world,” answered the 
father, drearily. 

“Father, trust me, for I love you.” She put 
her arms around his neck, and laid her cheek 
lovingly by his, so lovingly that it brought tears 
into his eyes. “ Tell me what this man’s power is ?” 

Constance knelt down before him, and leaning 
one arm on his knee, entreated him with her 
eyes, as she had done many times when a child. 

Hudson shaded his eyes from her gaze; but 
she took down his hand, holding it between 
both hers lovingly—for at the moment she was 
good and affectionately resolved on helping her 
father. 

“Father, tell me?” 

“Tell you what, ohild?” 


“Why is it that you are so troubled when Mr. 
Church comes here?” 

“Because he tortures me; because he is an 
unsafe man.” 

“Then why let him visit us?” 

“ God help me, child! for I cannot help myself.” 

“Father, look at me?” 

“Well?” 

“Have you done anything wrong, that-” 

“Stop, Constance; I will not be questioned so.” 

Hudson arose abruptly, and seizing his hat, 
went out of the house, leaving Constance alone, 
and greatly troubled.- She stayed awhile, think¬ 
ing over what had passed, and feeling the lone¬ 
liness of her life very keenly; for, since Sterl¬ 
ing’s departure, she had bitterly repented the 
selfishness-which had kept her from his side, 
and, at first sight, almost hated Church for being 
the cause of all this self-reproach. Sympathy 
for her father’s evident unhappiness also enlisted 
her better feelings in his behalf, and she was 
ready to make any sacrifice that promised to 
bring him back to even comparative tranquillity. 
Some day she meant to persuade him to go with 
her out to the far west, where new and happy 
lives might be opened" to them. For the time 
this, indeed, was her generous purpose. If she 
had seemed to encourage Church, it was from 
a suspicion that in some way her father was in 
his power. Indeed, that bad man had more 
than once cruelly hinted as much. 

After thinking over all the perplexities of her 
position with more honesty of purpose than 
usually followed her reveries, she was seized 
with a sudden desire to go forth into the open 
air. Not long before she had left some garment 
to be altered at the dress-maker’s, and turned 
her steps that way, indifferent where she went. 
When she came in sight of the house, Constance 
was surprised to see her father ent ering it with¬ 
out knocking, as if he were used to the place. 
Surprised and offended, hardly knowing why, 
she followed him into the hall, and up to the 
top of the house, hearing his footsteps above her, 
though he was out of sight. She found the door 
of the dress-maker’s room ajar, and heard her 
father’s voice within, gentle and sweet, as she 
had seldom listened to it at home. 

Constance drew softly toward the door, looked 
through, and saw the girl, Clara, with both arms 
around her father’s neck, and lifting her sweet 
face to his with a look of yearning fondness that 
made her seem beautiful as a saint. 

Constance stood a moment in dumb astonish¬ 
ment, then she turned and left the house as 
noiselessly as she had entered it. 

(to be continued.) 
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BY HINKY 

Hb gave it to his wife with a sigh, jet with a 
look of resignation. 

“It is our last dollar,” he said. “But the 
Lord will provide.” 

The Rev. James Spring was minister in the 
little mountain village of Thornville. He was 
poor, and his congregation was poor. Often 
before he had been very near his last dollar, 
but he had never actually got to it until to-day. 

“So you’ve been always Baying,” sobbed his 
wife; “hut what is to become of us when this 
is gone ? They won’t trust us any more at the 
store; and your salary won’t be due these three 
weeks, even if you get it then. Why do you 
stay here, James, where the people are so 
poor?” 

“I have no other place to go to: nor money 
to travel to it, if the Lord opened a way. My 
work, for the present, is here. He feedeth the 
young ravens: He will surely feed us.” 

“I wish I had your faith, but I haven’t; and 
it won’t come to me. Oh! what shall we do, 
what shall we do!” And she wrung her hands 
despairingly. “My poor childrenf” 

“Once I was young and now I am old,” 
solemnly said her husband, speaking in the 
words of the Psalmist, “yet never have I Been 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.” 

As if in answer to this pious ejaculation there 
came a sudden knock at the door. All the while 
the minister and his wife had been talking, a 
storm had been raging outside. On opening 
the door, a traveler, quite wet through, entered. 

“ I was coming through the forest from Mary¬ 
ville,” he said, “and venture to stop at the first 
house I see. My horse is in the shed. Bo I 
take too great a liberty?” 

“Not at all,” answered the master of the 
house. “We have but a poor shelter, as you 
see; but such as it is, you are welcome to it; 
there is a good fire, at any rate.” For it was 
in the kitchen where this conversation took 
place. Indeed, this humble home boasted no 
parlor, and the kitchen was dining-room, draw¬ 
ing-room, living-room, and alL 

The stranger proved to be a man of educa¬ 
tion and intelligence, and in conversation with 
him, the minister forgot his trouble, and was 
reminded of earlier and brighter days, when 
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intellectual companionship had not been the 
rare thing it was now, up among these hills. 

At last the storm abated, and the stranger 
rose to go. His host accompanied him to the 
gate, and watched him till he disappeared be¬ 
hind a turn of the road. 

“See here, James,” cried his wife, eagerly, 
when he returned to the house, “I found this 
on the table, near where the gentleman sat.” 

It was a fifty-dollar greenback, wrapped hastily 
in a bit of paper, that looked as if it had been 
torn from a pocket-book, and on the inside of 
the paper was written the verse of the Psalmist, 
which, it was now apparent, the traveler had 
overheard. 

“I thought he was writing the direction he 
asked for,” said the minister. “He means it 
for us. Thanks be to the Lord! Bid I not say, 
my dear, He would provide?” 

His wife burst into tears. 

“God forgive me!” she said, “I will never 
doubt again. The Lord surely sent this stranger 
to our aid.” 

“And He will still provide,” replied her hus¬ 
band. “Whatever my lot be, here or elsewhere, 
in Him I trust.” 

A month afterward a letter, a rare event; 
camo to the Rev. James Spring. It was as 
follows: “Rev. and Bear Sir—The church at 
Maryville has unanimously called you to its 
pastorate. The salary is fifteen hundred dollars, 
and a good parsonage-house.” The letter con¬ 
cluded by saying: “The writer of this first 
came to know you by your hospitality to him 
during a storm, a few weeks ago. He over¬ 
heard you, in a moment of great distress, speak 
with such full faith, that he feels you are just 
the person for this oharge, and on his recom¬ 
mendation this call has been made.” 

Maryville was the county town, a rich and 
thriving place, in a broad and fertile valley, at 
the foot of the hills. It was a far fitter sphere 
; of labor for a man of the minister’s abilities 
: than the wild village in the mountains. 

So a young man, as yet without a family, took 
the missionary church among the hills, and the 
Rev. James Spring accepted the call. 

But he does not forget the past, and often, 
when people show want of faith, tells the story 
of his Last Bollab. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BT 1 MILT H. MAT. 



In our last number we gave two en¬ 
gravings of the new, or* panicr, style of 
dress. The panier\ or as we should say 
in English, the pannier, is a mysterious 
support, made of horse-hair and whale¬ 
bone, and worn at the top of the crino¬ 
line, that brings back to memory the 
toumuet of some twenty years ago. To 
speak more accurately, however, it is a 
sort of bustle: and is a revival of the 
fashion of Marie Antoinette’s day. A 
wag has said that the name is well chosen, 
for that a woman, in one of these dresses, 
does not look unlike a donkey, with a pair 
of panniers on each side. A lady, in 
whose taste we have great faith, however t 
declares it the prettiest fashion of her 
time. Dresses, made in this style, have 
the skirt plain in front only, but rounded 
off at the back, bo that the folds of the 
dress may show off to advantage the out¬ 
line of a slender waist Sashes and scarfs 
loop up the bottom of the dress in large 
puffs, and show the under-skirt, which 
should be as pretty and as much orna¬ 
mented as the dress itself. We give two 
engravings, on this and the following 
page, of these new toilets. Our lady 
readers will judge whether they are oo- 
quettish and graceful. 

The first is of Russian leather-colored 
levantine silk; plain under-skirt, barely 
touching the ground, trimmed with a 
cross-strip of the same material, studded 
with convex buttons of figured dull gold, and >* skirt, more ample, is looped up in large puffs, by 
bordered with handsome silk fringe. The upper- \ scarf lapels of the same silk, ornamented with 
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buttons and finished off by fringe to match. 

These lapels are fastened to a waistband, 
which is tied at the back of the waist. The 
trimming of the nnder-skirt, cross-strip, 
buttons, and fringe, is repeated in smaller 
proportions upon the high, plain bodice; 
it simulates a square pelerine upon it. 

Tight sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Short jacket of blue cloth. 

The second is made of two materials, 

Corinthian violet tUk droguet , brocaded with 
black spots, and plain violet gros-grain 
silk, of the same shade. Under-skirt of 
plain silk, trimmed with a cross-strip of 
droguet, piped with black satin. Second 
skirt, of which the front part, plain and 
short, is of droguet, cut out in Vandykes, 
bordered with satin and edged with balls 
and long tassels of passementerie; the back 
part of the skirt is of plain silk; this part 
is long, but looped up into a large puff. 

On either side, a separate width, rounded 
off in front, finished off into a point, and 
forming a sort of flat wing, which comes 
down a little beyond the upper-skirt. 

These widths are of droguet, and bordered 
with a cross-strip of silk, piped with satin. 

Loose jacket with wide, open sleeves, of 
droguet, with a cross-strip similar to those 
of the dress. The lower edge is vandyked 
and trimmed with satin and passementerie. 

Of course, the pannier dresses, though 
the newest, are not the only ones worn. 

Many ladies do not like them. Gored dresses, . a few leaves. This model can be made of any 
consequently, still hold their own, and will make color. 

a strong fight for it. We give, therefore, in this j The second is a bonnet of pink crape, quilling 
number, some of every style. But, in the end, \ of pink satin round the edge of the border. In 
say by next winter, perhaps even by next fall, j front the bonnet is trimmed with white blond 
the pannier dresses will, probably, drive all insertion and a pretty rose without foliage. At 
others out of the field. j the back it is scalloped out with a fringe of pink 

Bonnets are smaller than ever. In the win- i silk. The strings are formed of a oross-strip of 
ter, even in the spring, we fancied it would be | satin, with soallops and fringe. A cross-piece 
impossible to make them littler. But we were j of black velvet, with jet ornaments, is continued 
mistaken. They gTow “small by degrees and j so a9 to form double strings, and is finished by 
beautifully less.” The newest bonnets are com- j a bow under the chin. A bow of velvet is also 
posed of a small border; there is no longer any [ placed under the chignon, and falls in long 
question of crown or curtain, soarcely of strings. [ lapels at the back. 

The bonnet is placed very forward upon the fore- j The third is a small Watteau hat, of black 
head, and leaves uncovered not only the chignon, j velvet, ornamented with a white feather, gold 
but, in most cases, all the top of the head be- j bell and buckle. Strings of black lace fastened 
sides. Our readers will judge of this from the under the chignon by a gold ring, 
illustrations we publish here. The fourth is a bonnet (see next page) of white 

The first is (see preceding page) a puff bon- tulle, with a fringe of beads round the border, 
net, forjned of several rows of leaves, overlap- Rose with foliage at the side. Cross-strip of 
ping one another; these leaves are out out of j ribbed silk, trimmed with a row of beads and a 
pearl-gray satin. Satin strings edged with silk \ handsome fringe, forming a Fanohon. This 
guipure of the same shade, and fastened by i cross-strip is continued into lappets fastened 
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with a rose. Strings of narrow white ribbon 
tied under the chignon. 

The fifth is a bonnet of bishop violet satin, 
arranged in bouillons, in front, narrow border 



and ring of gold, with a small aigrette of white 
feathers. Strings formed of a cross-strip of 
violet ^atin, edged with white lace and fastened 
with a gold ring. 


Such are the bonnets of the day. Should they 
continue to follow the same tendency, there will 
soon be nothing left of them. 

In fact, they are already speaking of replacin g 



them by capelines and Spanish mantillas of 
black lace. But, in a climate like that of Ame¬ 
rica, this would hardly do. Neuralgia, in such 
an event, would be more common than ever. _ 


FLOWER-POT COYER. 

BT MBS. JANE WBAVSB. 



Materials. —Twenty-two dozen of white 
porcelain buttons; six yards of narrow white 
ribbon-wire; white Bohemian glass beads; red 
silk; red pressed paper. 

For this flower-pot covering, double twenty- 
four inches of ribbon-wire to form a round, 
measuring fifteen inches. To this under edge 
join eleven wire scallops, measuring from the 
base to the top point six inches and a half, and 
joined to the height of four inches and three- 


quarters. The under width of each scallop is 
one inch; the distance from one scallop division 
to another is one inch and three-quarters. All 
the wire parts are studded with porcelain but¬ 
tons, sewn on with red silk. The empty spaces 
between the scallops are filled up in the form of 
coral with glass beads. To prevent the flower¬ 
pot being seen through, a red paper lining may 
be cut separately and gummed on to each scal¬ 
lop. 
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BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Segar-box wood; black glaied 
paper; narrow brown ribbon; copal varnish; 
and a fine saw. 

Cut out of a segar-box four equal walls three 
inches and a quarter broad and nine inches 
high. The sloped-olf side walls measure eight 
inches. The arabesque patterns are traced 
upon the white side of the glazed paper, in 
which allowance must be made for a border a 
quarter of an inch broad at the under edge, 
and a finger’s-breadth of paper must be left all 
round. Fold some of the glazed paper three 
times, and cut it exaotly the size of the traced 
paper, and lay the latter upon it with the white 


side upward. Gum or paste the edges together, 
and leave them to dry in a press. When dry, 
cut out all four parts together, according to the 
traced pattern, with a sharp penknife. A segar- 
box cover of the thinnest wood may be used for 
the under part. Spread some gum upon the 
walls at the corresponding places, and put on 
cut-out patterns. Damp the whole with a little 
lime-water, and then, when dry, varnish it with 
copal, which is a protection to the wood. Tie 
the walls together with bows of ribbon. 

Of course, any arabesque pattern will do: in 
this the maker must consult her taste, and select 
for herself. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. 

BT EMILY H. MAT. 


The short, ungraceful sac-paletot is at last 
to be replaced. The two new forms of out-door 
covering are the Marie Antoinette Fichu and 
the Lamballe Mantelet. The former crosses in 
front of the oheet, and the ends are looped over 
at the back of the waist; the Lamballe is a small 
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cape, with short ends that are left to hang at 
the sides. As the Marie Antoinette Fichu is 
likely to be the more popular of the two, we 
this month present our readers with the cut 
paper pattern of one. It represents exactly the 
half of the fichu, and consists of three pieces— 
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the back, the front, and the long sash end. black taffetas, either embroidered or braided, 
Notches will be found on the edges of the and bordered with fringe, it is extremely stylish, 
paper, showing how the different pieces are to as well as useful. For evening wear, it is very 



be joined. The fichu may be made and trim- fashionable, in either black or white lace, in the 
med in a variety of styles. For morning wear, new hand-embroidered tulle, and in white mus- 
it can be cut out of the same material as the lin, richly trimmed with Valenciennes lace, as 
dress, and trimmed to correspond with it; in in the illustration. 
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BT UBS. JANE WEAVE E. 



Materials. —Fifty yards of black double 
braid; twenty-five yards of blue braid; two 
yards and a half of black single braid; one 
skein of black silk cordon; one bunch of steel 
beads, No. 6; twenty-nine inches of black sars- 
net ribbon, two inches and a half broad; a stiff 


The cap, represented in the design, consists of 
six parts, four inches broad and six inches high. 
Each part must be worked separately in a little- 
wooden or strong wire frame. The inside of the 
frame must be six inches and a half high and 
five inches broad. 



piece of cardboard, two and a half inches j No. 2 shows the frame, and the mode of work- 
square; a piece of blue sarsnet, two and a half! ing the braid, in a reduced size. 

inches Bquare. \ Fasten the blaok double braid to one of the 
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cross-bars; wind them from the under part up¬ 
ward seventeen times evenly, close to each other, 
bo that there will be thirty-three braids, and 
then sew the end to the beginning over in a 
slanting direction. Slip a piece of whalebone, 
rather longer than the width of the frame, into 
the blue braid; make a hole in it at each end, 
and sew the braid to it. This forms the needle. 
As in common darning, one stitch is worked 
over and one under, alternately, until the pat¬ 
tern begins, which is clearly shown in No. 2. 

The under broad part continues for the first 
sixteen rows. In the eight following, the edges 
are sloped off one stitch in each row of the lace, 
and then two as far os the point. 

Before the work is taken out of the frame, the 
braids of the outer plaited row must be securely 
fastened together wuth stitches of black sewing- 


silk, and ornamented with steel beads, according 
to No. 1. Afterward, the ends are laid inside 
and firmly sewn together at the Bides and under 
edge. The separate plaited parts of the cap 
must be sewn together on the wrong side, and 
the seam covered on the outside with a braid 
border, and dotted with steel beads. The points 
are firmly fastened to a round piece of silk, hem¬ 
med on the wrong side. The under edge of the 
cap is lined with black sarsnet ribbon, and bound 
with braid. For the outer edge, a black silk 
cordon tassel, eight inches long, hangs down 
from the upper middle, ornamented at each 
double end with three steel beads. In the mid¬ 
dle is a button in the shape of a star, cut out of 
cardboard, and covered with blue sarsnet. Each 
of the divisions of the star is ornamented with 
silk cordon, braid, and beads. (See design.) 


INSERTION TATTING, CROCHET AND BRAID. 

BT KBS. JAMS WEAVER. 



This insertion is worked with two shuttles, 
and consists of five double knots, one picot, 
five double knots worked in the scallop braid, 
according to design. In working the second 


lino join on to the first line at the middle 
picots. To make a firm edge, work five chain 
and one single in one of the middle picots of 
the outer scallops. 




NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

To Make Good Bread. —We are frequently asked for re¬ 
ceipts for making bread. We give, in consequence, on a 
subsequent page, some directions, which housewives may 
have their cook try, or which they may try for themselves. 
Wo do not pronounce a verdict in favor of any particular re¬ 
ceipt, because good bread depends so much on baking and 
other things, that we might be said to have recommended a 
bad process. There is a knack required to make good bread, 
which can only be acquired by practice. 

Good bread is really a necessity. Tens of thousands of 
families never taste it from one year’s end to the other. 
Thousands of Americans have never tasted it in all their 
lives. Very many housewives, who think they make good 
bread, are themselves in this condition, and continue baking 
a tough, heavy, indigestible article, which they call bread, 
week after week, month after month, and year after year. 
In many parts of the nation bread of any kind hardly ever 
comes to the table. Ilot cakes attempt to supply its place, 
to the ruin of the digestive organs. Where plenty of exer¬ 
cise is taken, especially in the open air, the ill consequences 
of such food are comparatively little felt. Farmers and day- 
laborers can eat almost anything. But persons of sedentary 
habits, and'cspecially women, suffer incalculably from eating 
bad bread, or hot cakes alone. 

Among the receipts we give are one for making French 
bread, and another for making French bread and rolls. Also 
cue, by an American lady, Mrs. M. Breed, for making bread 
with homemade yeast. The great secret In making bread is 
to make it sufficiently porous. In this case, the acid of the 
stomach can act on it, but otherwise it lies heavy and un¬ 
digested. We also give a receipt for making broad without 
yeast, and add the testimony of an English writer against 
it, and against bran. Of course, there are cases in which 
bran-bread may be useful, for in inactive stomachs the attri¬ 
tion of the bran is often beneficial, and this is why dyspeptic 
people frequently find benefit in using it; but healthy 
stomachs are better without it. No universal law, however, 
can l»e laid down, either for this, or for hot cakes, etc., etc. 
Experience must bo the only guide. Sensible people soon 
find ont what Is good fbr them, and what is not. But really 
good bread Is always nutritious. Strange to say, the best 
bread in the world is to be had in Paris; and if we Ameri¬ 
cans could import our bread as we do our fashjons, it would 
be all the better for us. 

Physical axd Domestic Education. —In Mrs. Stowe’s 
“ Chimney Corner,” we find the following, in reference to 
American girls:—“The girl’s arms have no exercise; her 
chest and lungs, and all the complex system of muscles 
which are to be perfected by quick and active movement, 
are compressed while she bends over book, and slate, and 
drawing-board; while the evor-active brain is kept all the 
while going at the top of its speed. She grows up spare,; 
thin, and delicate; and while the Irish girl, who sweeps the 
parlors, rubs the silver, and irons the muslin, Is developing ; 
a finely-rounded arm and bust, the American girl has a pair ; 
of bones at her sides, and a bust composed of cotton padding, 
the work of a skillful dress-maker.” ; 

“lx the Prebext Season,” says the Skeneateles (N. T.) ! 
Democrat, “when great changes are being made in the ; 
fashions, it Is an important fact with womankind to have I 
the latest and most reliable intelligence concerning ’the ' 
fush ions, and in no other magazine can they learn this ! 
better than in Fdentm for the present month.” 
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A Beautiful Dress and Woman.— find, in a late Lon¬ 
don Journal, a description of a dress worn by the Princess 
of Wales on a recent public occasion. The writer also speaks 
of the beauty of the Princess. On this subject be does not 
exaggerate. The Princess was certainly the most lovely- 
looking woman we saw in England. £be bad that refined, 
high-bred style of face, which distinguishes so many Ame¬ 
rican girls, and which, strange to say, is not seen, except 
very rarely, among their British sisters. M A murmur of 
admiration,” says the journal, “ran through the assembly 
as the Princess of Wales appeared. She never looked more 
lovely. A bright color was on her cheek, a sweet smile on 
her delicate face, which was more winning, more fascinating 
than ever. She was charmingly dressed. Her hair was 
arranged in flat bands on the forehead, and slightly waved. 
A large diamond liars came forward on the head, and met 
the top of the chignon. The chignon was larger than ever, 
with five or six small curls foiling over the top. A bow of 
cerise-colored satin ribbon, with more diamonds on it, ap¬ 
peared above them; and another bow to correspond was ou 
one side of the chignon, almost touching the neck. She 
wore the two long curls as usual, and ten or twelve rows of 
pearls round her neck, tied with long cerise-colored ends. 
Her drees, too, was white and gold; a plaited flounce was at 
the bottom, dotted here and there with black bows edged 
with gpld; above this was a magnificent Brussels lace flounce 
over gold and white tarlatan, which fell in a waved flounce 
edged with gold on the plaited flounce. Round the waist 
was a short tunic of white silk, with gold braid on black 
round it and down eaoh seam. The body was composed 
of folds of white, black, and gold, with a fall of lace, and 
bunches of black grapes with gold foliage here and there 
about it. The roost novel tind striking part of the toilet 
was a kind of small, square, black silk apron, edged with 
gold, which was worn at the back of the dress instead of the 
front.” 

Laos Made or Hadl— Of all the curious kinds of lace, 
especially old lace, the most curious is that which is called 
■point fresse. It is very rare, and was made of human hair. 
French collectors say it exists in the present day only in 
their cabinets. It was confined to the early part of the 
sixteenth century. One piece of this rare lace, richly en¬ 
dowed with sentiment, is particularly Interesting. Marga¬ 
ret, Countess of Lennox, the mother of the wretched Daruley, 
sent from the Tower, where she was imprisoned when her 
son, Lord Charles Lennox, married the daughter of Bess of 
Hardwicke, a bit of this kind of lace to Mary Queen of 
Soots. This is a very strong proof of her belief in the 
queen's Innocence of the guilt that had been imputed to 
her. The little square of point tresse was worked by the old 
countess' own hands from her own gray hair. It was, In 
fact, hair mixed with fine flax. 

Our Colored Pattern for this month gives two designs. 
One is for a scissors-case, and is done in braid and applica¬ 
tion. The other is a pattern for working the end of a sash. 
These ornamented sashes are very fashionable this season. 
The design we give is to be worked in black and yellow, or. 
If preferred, in black and geld; and it is done, partly in ap¬ 
plication, and partly in embroidery; black being used for 
the leaves, and yellow or gold for the stems, the fruits, and 
the voining of the leaves. 

A Becomino Drees Is a wonderful restorer of good-humor 
An ngly dress makes people doubt if even a pretty woman 
is handsome. 
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IxDUCUfEMTS TO Ciubs.—W e stiU continue our liberal 
Inducements to club. At our prices, “Peterson” Is, be¬ 
yond all comparison, the cheapest and best of the ladies’ 
magazines. Single subscribers get “ Peterson” for $2.00, 
while all the other magazines, which have any pretensions 
to be equal in merit, are $3.00 and $4.00. To clubs, our 
terms are cheaper still: viz^ five copies for $8.00, and one to 
getter up of club, or eight copies for $12.00, and one to getter 
up of club. Specimens sent gratia. Clubs may begin with 
either the January or the July numbers. We caa always 
supply back numbers for the year. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited from kit 
Manuscript, with Notes and an Introduction. By John 
Bigelow. 1 vol, 12 mo. PhOada: J. B. Lippmcatt 4 Go.— 
The Hon. John Bigelow, when American Minister at the 
court of France, had the rare good luck to cotae into pos¬ 
session of the original MS. of Franklin’s famous Auto¬ 
biography, printed in 1817, in London. On collating his 
MS. with that edition he found twelve hundred variations. 
Most of these were intended to be improvements In the 
style; but they were not always so; and even when they 
were, they were objectionable, because it is not only Frank¬ 
lin’s thoughts, but his way of putting them, that students 
wish to see. Mr. Bigelow accordingly resolved on a new 
edition, which we now have before us, printed In the beet 
manner by J. B. Lippinoott A Co. la addition to the re¬ 
storations made in the text, the last eight pages of the 
original, which were omitted in the London edition, have 
been now, for the first time, published. The autobiography 
has always been considered one of the most curiooi frag¬ 
ments of its kind in English literature; and the present edi¬ 
tion will, in fatura, necessarily supplant those which have 
been copied from that of 1817. A portrait of Franklin, 
engraved from the pastel by Duplessis, accompanies the 
volume. This likeness is not only undoubtedly genuine, 
but carries proof of its authenticity in every line; for of all 
the portraits we have soon of Franklin, it is the most oh a- 
racteristic and striking. For recovering this lost manu¬ 
script, and for so carefally editing it, Mr. Bigelow deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in historical and 
biographical literature. We cannot too highly praise the 
good taste, the fidelity, and the thoroughness with which the 
task has been executed. 

A Treatise on Meteorology. With a Collection of Meteoro¬ 
logical Tables. By Elias Loomis , LL. D. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper 4 Brothers.—Heretofore there has been no 
treatise in the English language on Meteorology, that far- 
nished anything like a comprehensive view of the present 
condition of the science. The science, indeed, but a few 
years ago was in its infancy. Professor Loomis, of Yale 
College, has made a very enccessfal attempt, in the volume 
before us, to supply the want. In executing his task he has 
laid under contribution, not only what has been written in 
the English language, but also what has appeared in the 
various languages of continental Europe. The result is a 
concise exposition of the principles of Meteorology, and In a 
form adapted to be used as a text-book for instruction; at 
the same time we have a full account of the most important 
results of recent researches. Numerous engravings and dia¬ 
grams illustrate the volume. The publication of this work 
ought to stimulate observers in Meteorology, and give an 
additional impetus to the collection of focts. 

Jeanie't Quiet Life. By the author of“ St (Saves .” 1 rof., 

* «>. New Fork: Harper <£ Brothers. —Not so good as “ St. 
Olaras,” but better than M Alek's Bride,” or “ Janita’s Cross,” 
bv the same nuthor. Quite a readable story, indeed: only 
too spun out. A cheap edition. 


Marietta. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
PhOada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— When Anthony Trol¬ 
lope was in this country, several years ago, he is said to have 
remarked, “I cannot understand why my novels are re¬ 
printed here and not my brother’s, for his are better than 
mine, especially his Italian ones.” The Peterson Brothers 
are now republishing these fictions. They have already 
issued “ Gemma,” and now add to it “ Marietta.” We noticed 
** Gemma” fiivorably, several months ago. “ Marietta” is even 
better, however, than its predecessor. The scene of the 
story lies principally in Florence, and the local color is 
admirably preserved. One recognizes, at once, the very 
house on the old bridge where the jeweler did business, as 
well as the time-worn palace, where Marietta, her uncle, and 
her nephew resided. The story is skillfully put together; 
the diameters aro live ones; there is quite a Shaksperian 
mixture of humor and pathos. We do not recall anything, 
in Anthony Trollope’s books, as good as the chapter in which 
the hero of the story makes his sweetheart confess she loves 
him; and there are other bits almost as fall of fun. This 
novel, like “ Gemma,” not only interests the reader by its 
story, but also gives graphic and reliable pictures of Italian 
life. The book is handsomely printed. 

Wind and Whirlwind. By Mr. Thom. White. 1 eof, 
8 vo. New York: O. P. Putnam 4 Sims.—Mr. Thom. White 
is, of course, a fictitious name, but our author, whoever 
he may be, is, we should think, no unpracticed writer. He 
gives us, under this sensational title, and with a good deal 
of sensationalism in the story, a novel “ with a moral;” but 
there is a unity in the narrative, a straightforward direct¬ 
ness in the management of the incidents, which authors of 
more real genius might imitate. If the book succeeds at 
all, it will succeed in consequence of this ono merit. 

Bora. By Julia Kavanagk. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
D. Appleton 4 Co. —Julia Kavanagh’s novels are invariably 
popular, though even the best of them, to speak critically, 
are too intensified. With all their faults, they are, first and 
last, well-told love-stories; and a well-told love-story will 
command sympathizing readers to the end of time. “ Dora” 
is better, in our opinion, than anything Miss Kavanagh has 
written for years; better, perhaps, than any of her fictions, 
except “ Nathalie.” 

Fairfax ; or, The Master of QroetmayCourt. By J. Esten 
Cboke. 1 voL, 12 mo. New York: O. W. Oarleton 4 Co.— 
A tale of the Shenandoah Valley, in the old colonial times, 
giving vivid pictures of border life, and of the manners of 
that period. The details of scenery, and of the lives of many 
of the personages, are strictly accurate. Humor and tragedy 
mingle in the book, which is fall of interest, and is, wo 
think, the best of Mr. Cooke’s novels. 

Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By Mrs. Edwards. 1 «**., 8 vo. 
New York: Sheldon 4 Company.— The first novel by this 
writer which attracted marked attention was “Archie 
Lovell,” one of the best, because the most artistically told, 
of the stories of the sensational school. “ Steven Lawrence,” 
on the whole, Is even better than "Archie Lovell.” The 
volume is very nicely illustrated, but we oannot praise, in 
other respects, the mechanical execution of the book. 

A Sister** By-Hours. By Jean Bigelow. 1 vol., 10 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—In this pretty volume wo have 
some short stories by Jean Ingelow, all charmingly told, 
and all fall of suggestiveness. They are stories for children, 
and the volume is uniform with the same author’s “Studies 
for Stories,” and “Stories told to a Child.” 

Ernest Maltravers. By Lord Lytton (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.) 

1 vol~, 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co .—Another 
volume of the cheap and portable “ Globe” edition of Bulwer. 

Brakespere. By the author of U 0uy Livingstone .” 1 vol^ 

8 vo. New York: Harper 4 Brothers .—A stirring story of 
feudal times. A cheap edition. 
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OUR ABUrCHAIR. 

The Grxat American Tea Compact. —Moore’s Rural New 
Yorker says:—“In April last, while in New York, we 
visited the stores of this Company, both wholesale and re¬ 
tail, and were surprised at their exteut, and the large 
amount of business daily transacted. The Company occupy 
four large stores and basements, and employ one hundred 
and seveuty-five men in the establishment. Their receipts 
for the three days preceding our visit were over fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars—as the Company’s books attested—an immense 
business.” The editor adds:—“As to the quality of the teas 
furnished by the Company, we can freely say they are su¬ 
perior, judging from samples of the cargoes of the ships 
‘ Golden State’ and ‘ George Shotton,’ which we have lately 
received, and are now using in our family. We have used 
no better teas for years, either at home or abroad, and 
think we know a good from an inferior article—especially 
as it is our principal beverage, neither coffee nor spirits 
being permitted by our constitution or physician. We, 
therefore, reiterate all we have hitherto said in behalf of 
the Great American Tea Company—and more too.” 

Good Summer Reading can be had by sending for the catar 
logne of novels and other books, published by T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, and then ordering what you wish. Their cata¬ 
logue contains the best and largest list of cheap novels 
printed in the United States; among their publications being 
the works of Dumas, Marryatt, Dickens, Scott, DTsraeli, 
South worth, etc., etc. Address, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
806 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Says the Valparaiso (Ind.) Republican:—“The engraving 
in the last number of ‘Peterson’s Magazine’ is exquisite. 
The fashion-plate cannot tail to please the ladies, as it is the 
latest Parisian style. The literary matter in this monthly 
is, in our opinion, a little ahead of any similar publication, 
both in point of interest and sound moral literature.” 

Greatest Curiosity of thb Nineteenth Centurt. Won¬ 
derful Electric Fish .—It pleases all. By mail for ten cents, 
and stamp; three for twenty-five cents. Address the inven¬ 
tor, Nathan Hall, Providence, R. I. A®** Agents wanted 
in every part of the world. 

“The Popularity of Peterson’s Magazine,” says the 
Seville (Ohio) Democrat, “ was never greater than now.” 

See the Second Page of cover for on advertisement by D. 
Appleton & Co., of New York. 

“Peterson excels all other magaalnes in its line,” says 
the Newton County Tribune. 


HOW TO MAKE BREAD. 

Bread \oith Homemade TeasL —We are frequently asked 
for directions for making bread. In answer we give several 
receipts, beginning with one by Mrs. M. Breed, who says:— 
“Got six good sized potatoes; wash and pure them, and boil 
them in two quarts of water, with a handful of hops, the 
latter in a small bag kept for the purpose. When quite 
soft, take them out, mash fine, and pour upon them the 
water in which they wero boiled, adding a little water to 
make up for what may have boiled away, and also half a 
cup of salt, and same of white sugar. When cooled down to 
a lukewarm temperature, add one cup of yeast to ferment 
it with. Mind now, I do not say raise, for it does not rise; 
it work* like beer, and having been covered closely and kept 
in a warm place, in the course of five or six hours the en¬ 
tire surface will be covered with fine bubbles, which indi¬ 


cates that it is ready for use. It should now be bottled and 
put in the cellar, where it will keep a long time. The bot¬ 
tles must not be corked tight at first, or they will be liable 
to burst If the theory be true, that some of the same kind 
must be used to start with, some difficulty may be encoun¬ 
tered in introducing it where it is not used. I was fur¬ 
nished with some of the right sort in the beginning, and, 
therefore, had no occasion to experiment; and, though I 
have been gravely assured by those who have done so, that 
no other would answer, still I would do so if occasion re¬ 
quired. (Of course, ordinary yeast would answer equally 
well to commence the fermentation, but yeast cannot always 
be had.) 

“One cup of yeast is sufficient for three common sized 
loaves, the requisite quantity of flour for which every cook 
knows. I usually mix my bread with milk, because I like 
the taste better, although I bavermade lighter, nicerdooking 
bread with water than I ever did with milk. I hare heard 
very good cooks say they would prefer water to milk for the 
purpose even at the same cost; that, I think, is a matter 
merely of taste. I prefer to mix it np at night in order to 
bake it in the early part of the day, stirring it until it is as 
stiff as it can be stirred with a spoon, liking this method 
better than setting a soft sponge, as some cooks do. In the 
morning, the temperatu relieving been favorable, my pan is 
filled in ‘ good round Quaker measure.’ I then take it out 
upon a board, and knead it thoroughly, alternately chop¬ 
ping it with a chopping-knife, and working on more flour, 
as long, I had almost said, as 1 can get any in. If made 
with water, I work in a little shortening; if with new milk, 
none is necessary. In this thorough kneading process lies 
one secret in bread-making, the advantages of which some 
cooks do not know, or knowing, do not care to profit 
by. Some prefer to dip their dough into the tins with a 
spoon. Well, let them do so, but the sequel does not 
show such bread as is needed (kneaded) spell the word as 
yon will. 

“ Having accomplished this part of the process, I return 
it to the pan and let it rise the second time. I then take it 
out, form it into smooth loaves, let them rise until the tins 
are rounding full, and bake.” 

Professor Liebig's Bread .—The celebrated German chemist. 
Professor Liebig, recommends a bread made of muriatic acid 
and bicarbonate of soda, instead of yoast, but the experience 
of many years has proved that it Is an inferior sort of bread. 
Bread made in this manner was extensively tried some 
fifteen or twenty years since, in England, when a pamphlet 
was written on the method by Dr. Darling, which being 
fully noticed in the Timas, went through muuy editions, and 
the process recommended in it was adopted, for a time, by 
thousands of persons, who have long since given it up, as 
not producing bread equal in quality to that made in the 
ordinary manner. 

If pur readers are desirous of testing the method on a 
small scale, they may try tho following plan, which will 
make a far superior bread to that advocated by Professor 
Liebig: 

“Flour, five pounds; bicarbonate of soda, half an ounce; 
carbonate of ammonia, half a drachm; salt, half an ounce; 
mix these very carefully, then add two and a half pints of cold 
water with five drachms of muriatic acid; mix the whole 
immediately with a wooden spoon; bake it directly and 
thoroughly in a hot oven.” 

But even tills broad is never os good os bread made with 
yeast, and with equal care. We may add tlmt the remurk 
of Professor Liebig, that nature, iu the w isest mauner, has 
mixed the bran with flour for mail's use, is a piece of seuti- 
mental nonsense that ono would hardly expect from a philo¬ 
sopher. If we are to use for food those things that are 
fouud together in nature, we should not peel our potatoes, 
pare our turnips, nor even scrape our carrots; and, to be 
quite consistent, we ought not to skin our hares and rabbits,. 
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because “ nature, in the wisest manner," has covered them 
vith skin. 

7b iiakt Feast from Hops. —Boll two ounces of hope in a 
gallon of water. Strain the liquor, and set it by till luke¬ 
warm, then add two tablespoonfuls of salt and half a pound 
of moist sugar. Put one pound of flour into a bowl; take 
some of the liquor and mix the flour into a batter with it, 
then mix it with the other ingredients. Let it stand for 
two days. On the third day, boil and mash three pounds of 
potatoes, and mix with the other ingredients. Let all re¬ 
main together for a day. On the next day, strain the mix¬ 
ture and bottle it It should be made in a large milk-dish, 
and requires to be stirred frequently whilst being made, and 
should be kept near a fire In order to ferment thoroughly. 
If it has fermented well in the pan, it may be corked closely 
at once. It may be kept in a cool place for six weeks or 
two months. 

French Bread and Rod*.— Take a pint and a half of milk, 
make it quite warm; half a pint of small-beer yeast; add 
sufficient flour to make it as thick as batter; put It into a 
pan, cover it over, and keep it warm. When it has risen as 
high as it will, add a quarter of a pint of warm water, and 
half an ounce of salt; mix them well together. Rub in a 
little flour two ounces of butter; then make your dough, not 
quite so stiff as for bread. Let it stand for three-quarters 
of an hour, and it will then be ready to make into rolls or 
fancy bread. When moulded, let them stand till they have 
risen, and bake in a quick oven. 

French Bread .—With a quarter of a peck of fine flour mix 
the yolks of three and the whites of two eggs, beaten and 
strained; a little salt, half a pint of good yeast, that is not 
bitter, and as much milk, made a little warm, as will work 
into a thin, light dough. Stir it about, but do not knead it. 
Have ready three quart wooden dishes, divide the dough 
among them, set it to rise, then turn them out into the oven, 
which must be quick. Rasp when done. 

An Edsy Receipt for Bread. —Mix one spoonihl of flour, 
balf an ounce of yeast, half a pint of warm water, and two 
wall-boiled potatoes; let the mixture stand two hours to 
ferment; then add two pounds of flour, and strain it all; add 
enough water to make it into dough, and bake for about an 
hour. The addition of a little butter makes the crust more 
crisp. 


THE G ARDEN, BTC. 

No garden, however small, can get on without annuals; 
their number and variety are endless; but as many of them, 
if properly treated and planted out, make more show, and 
flower better than when sown and left in clumps, there is 
no need of taking up much ground with them. Some species 
look well even as single plants, branching out and flowering 
in an independent way, quite as handsomely as some bien¬ 
nials. Ctarkia pulcheila, blue and yellow lupines, purple 
candytuft, and the large everlastings, seem to like occasion¬ 
ally thus to be left alone in their glory. ** Sow thick, thin 
in time,” is said to be a golden rule in cultivating annuals; 
the thinning should be performed in damp weather if pos¬ 
sible, and the thinnings-out may be transplanted into a 
separate bed. The sowing of these plants may and ought 
to be carried on from February till September, so as to have 
a succession for planting out; indeed, in one of Mr. Beatonn’s 
papers in the Cottage Gardener, he goes so (or as to say, M I 
am now convinced that not one of them" (he is treating of 
annuals) 14 should ever be allowed to flower without being 
transplanted, except th% mignonette, and two or three 
others. Flower-beds which were planted properly in May 
will now, (July,) or very soon, require to be thinned out. 
What I call ‘planting properly,’ is that the whole surface 
be as much covered as possible at the first planting, and 


more particularly the sides, which can hardly be planted too 
closely. When the stock of plants is too limited to allow of 
this liberal planting, the next best mode is to have recourse 
to spring-sown annuals, and to fill up in rows, or in broad 
patches, between the permanent plants; and as the latter 
are now spreading freely, these temporary helps must be 
removed gradually, that is, a few at a time. . . . The 
proper way to act when summer half-hardy plants are scarce, 
is this, and even where no scarcity is known it is a good plan. 
The beds being ready in April or May, let the summer plants, 
as verbenas, petunias, etc^ be planted in regular rows, and at 
such distances as will allow of their getting too crowded before 
the end of July, and particularly the last row next the grass 
or gravel; the least spreading plants should have a free space 
of at least nine inches between them and the edge of the bed, 
and a foot is not too much for most of them. Then, the 
beds being so far planted, let regular rows of annuals be 
transplanted from the reserve-garden in the intervening 
spaces. These will flower and look very gay from the end 
of May till this time, when the permanent plants will be 
so far spread as to require a thinning of the annuals. Vir¬ 
ginian stocks in full bloom will easily transplant for this 
( purpose, and so will Sphenogyne speciosa, the prettiest of all 
\ yellow annuals while it lasts, navelwort, white, with the 
j purple and white candytuft, Calendula hybrida, white; all 
the Clarkias, Collinsias, Godetias, with Eucharidium grandi- 
! forum, Cbchleuria acaulis, and many other low things, 

I would easily transplant in the same way, and, alter good 
waterings, would make a gay assemblage, and render the 
beds not only full of plants, but also with distinct colors, 
while the summer plants were getting established." Annuals, 
sown in the beginning of April, should come into flower in 
June, while those sown at the end of the month will flower 
in July. For the early part of June, another supply may 
be sown for flowering from August to October. The best 
annuals for this summer sowing are Fiscaria oculata Con- 

I apsis Drummondii, Virginian stocks, candytufts, and Esch- 
schoUsia Calif arnica. This latter is really a perennial, but It 
is said to flower best when sown every year, and treated as 
•an annual. Before turning to another department of sum- 
mer work in the garden, I must indulge myself with an 
j extract from the Cottage Gardener , where Mr. Beatoun , 
| recommends every one to try the effect of a bed of these 
two common annuals, Nemophila maculata and insignit. 
These simple, cheap experiments are, indeed, one of the 
chief charms of the garden, and here is an account of one 
that everybody may try for themselves: 

“ The plants were removed at the end of February from 
the seed-bed, they were planted in rows nine inches apart 
each way; the soil was light, but as rich as richness could 
make it. Two plants of maculata and one of insignit, or the 
| spotted and blue; thus one-third of the bed was of the blue 
sort, and two-thirds of the light, with purple spots. The 
flowers or colors were as regularly disposed all over the 
< bed as if they were set by hand; a bed with equal numbers 
; of the two was gay, of course, but appoared as nothing to 
the striking effect of the former mixture. A less number of 
the blue does not answer at all. I hope every one who de¬ 
lights in the simple combinations that can be produced by 
very simple flowers, will try a bed of these two pretty 
annuals next spring; the seeds of both may be sown any day 
in August. Those that I saw were from self-sown seeds last 
July; but if we had had a harder winter they must have 
perished, as they were strong plants by the end of October." 
In planting beds of annuals, the distances between each 
plant depend on its habit of growth; thus while nine inches 
are recommended above as the proper distance between the 
Nernophilas, three inches are sufficient for Lobelia ramosa, 
six inches for Lobelia gracilis and SanvitaHa procumbent, 
four inches for CUxrkia pulchella, while the pretty little 
Saponaria Calabrioa may be planted nine inches apart, and 
Convolvulus minor and EschschoUsia, ten. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49* Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

puserves, arc. 

Fruit for Preserving should be gathered when fully ripe; : 
it is not enough to gather it just before It is quite ripe, as at 1 
that time the amount of add is at its T«f*imnm ) and it con¬ 
sequently requires a larger proportion of sugar to cover 
the sourness. In cases where the fruit is gathered as re¬ 
quired, it is exceedingly desirable that it should be picked 
during dry weather; at that time there is less moisture in 
the fruit, and, consequently, less has to be got rid of by 
boiling. 

The vessels employed should not be made of copper or 
brass, unless they are well tinned, as both these substances 
are acted on by the add of the fruits, and preserves allowed 
to stand in them become poisonous. Bell-metal is made of 
tin with a small portion of copper, and is much less affected 
by the acid of vegetables; but still it is better and safer to 
have even bell-metal vessels tinned. The enameled pans are 
cleanly; but the high temperature necessary to be employed 
causes the enamel to crack, and then the iron below is ex¬ 
posed, and being acted upon by the vegetable acid, the pre¬ 
serves acquire an irony or inky taste and a bad color. 

For the preserves made in private families the small, 
white pots ore most convenient and the cleanest. Their 
small size is an advantage, for, once opened, the jam is used 
Immediately, and does not spoil by exposure to air. 

For tying down the pots many persons use bladder or 
animal membrane, bat it is expensive, and in some places 
difficult to obtain. Egged-paper is a perfectly efficient 
substitute. To make this, take some stout, tough, flexible : 
paper, and having beaten up some white of egg with a whisk, ! 
apply it with a brush, to one side. When used, this paper ; 
should be damped on the unglazed side, tied down over the 
pots, and then, when dry, brtuhed over with beaten white 
of egg on the outer side. This makes the paper into a kind 
of parchment, impervious to the air, and the preserves will 
keep as well as if tied over with any animal membrane. 

Having given these few preliminary remarks, let us now 
# proceed with the specific directions for the particular pro- ! 
serves, premising that during the process of boiling they 
must be watched continnally, lest the small quantity of 
liquid which they contain should dry up, and the jam ac¬ 
quire a burnt taste, which frequently occurs when the fruit 
Is overboiled. For all jams, unless otherwise directed, the ' 
sugar used should be the beet white or lump; cane-sugar is ; 
better than beet-root sugar, as being sweeter, and therefore I 
requiring a less weight. 

Preserved Peaches. —Choose the finest fruit, not too ripe; 
peel them, and put them in a China basin; clarify a sufficient 
quantity of sugar to allow the fruit to float in the syrup. 
Boil this sugar until, on taking up a little with the finger 
and thumb, and separating them, the sugar forms a thread 
which, when it breaks, leaves a drop on each. Let H cool a 
little; pour it over the fruit, and leave it. The next day, 
drain away tho syrup, and boil It twelve or fifteen times, 
then pour it again over the fruit, and repeat this process 
every twenty-four hours for six days, each time adding a 
little more sugar, and boiling It longer until at last little 
raised balls are formed on its surfaoe; then add fruit, and 
boil together for a few minutes. When they have boiled 
up three or four times, take all off the fire and put into 
glass jars. During the six days that the fruit is in the 
syrup, be carefhl to-place a piece of paper the size of tho 
preserving-pan on the surface of the syrup, to prevent the 
fruit rising above the syrup, and to keep it all equally moist. : 
Or slit a peach so as to take out Hie stones, which crack, < 
mid put the kernels into a bottle containing brandy. Take j 
off the rind of the peach; cover the peaches with their weight < 
of sugar; the next day the sugar and syrup may be boiled * 


and gently poured over the peaches. Do this four times, 
and add more sugar, so as to make it a very thick syrup, 
into which pour the brandy, wheu the syrup is quite, cold, 
and the peaches have been placed in the jars where they 
are to remain. 

Preserved Pears for the Table .—Peel three pounds of 
pears and place them in a stew-pan; cover them with water, 
and let them stew for two hours. Take them out and pnt 
them in a brown jar with three-quarters of a pound of loaf- 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of the water they were stewed 
in to each pound. Add a little candied lemon, cut in small 
pieces, or a few cloves, if preferred. Place the cover on the 
jar, and stew them in the oven for two hours. Sometimes 
they requite a little longer time. Golden syrup sufficient 
to cover them may be substituted for the sugar and water. • 

Preserved Crab-Apples. —Weigh the crabs, and with an 
equal weight of sugar, make a syrup with apple-jelly, and 
after this is well boiled, prick the crabs, and put them into 
it. When they have boiled a few minutes, take them out, 
and let them drain on a sieve. Put them again into the 
syrup; when they are nearly cold, and after boiling a few 
minutes more, drain them as before. Repeat this process 
a third time, and afterward place the crabs in glasses or 
jars, pouring the boiling jelly over them. 

Quinces Preserved Whole. —Pare and pnt them Into a 
sauce-pan, with the parings at the top; then fill it with hard 
water; cover It close; set it over a gentle fire till they tnrn 
reddish; let them stand till cold. Pnt them into a clear,; 
thick syrup; boil them for a few minutes; set them on one 
side till quite cold; boil them again in the same manner; 
the next day boil them nntil they look clear. If the syrup 
is not thick enough, boil it more; when cold, put branched 
paper over them. The quinces may be halved or quartered. 

Lemon P r es erve. —Cut the rind of the lemons as thick as you 
can without cutting the pulp; put the fruit in cold water, 
and boil it in three different waters until quite soft. Make 
a syrup of double-refined sugar, and put throe-quartern of a 
pound of sugar to each lemon. Boil the syrup, and put the 
lemons into it, and boil them some time. Put them all into 
a bason, and turn them every day for four or five days. 
Then boil the syrup a^ain, and pnt the lemons into separate 
pots, with enough syrup to cover them. 

Dried Sweetmeats for Almost any Kind of Fruit.—A half j 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, to be simmered as i. | 
usually done, and afterward put into saucers, which are tc • 
be placed in tbe oven repeatedly, when the bread is token 
out, till they are quite dry enough. The fruit may be kept; 
in the saucers, or turned out and preserved in boxes. Tht* 
drying may be carried on in the sun those days when the 
oven is not used; but tbe saucers should then be covered 
with hand-glasses. 

Quince and Apple-Jelly. —Cut small and core an equal 
weight of tart apples and quinces. Put the quinces in a pre¬ 
serving-kettle, with water to cover them, and boil till soft; 
add the apples, still keeping water to cover them, and boil 
till the whole is nearly a pulp. Pnt the whole into a Jelly- 
bag, and strain without pressing. To each quart of juico 
allow two pounds of lump-sugar. Boil together half an 
hour. 

Homemade Figs. —Pare and core pears, peaches, or quinces; 
make a syrup, flavored with lemon-peel. Boil the fruit till 
done, then drain it through a colander, and spread on dishes; 
place in the sunshine, or in a moderately-heated stove till 
nearly dry; sprinkle with loaf-sugar; dry a little more; then 
pack them in boxes, and put in a cool place. Figs made in 
this way are considered superior to real imported figs. 

Jans AND MARMALADES. 

Apricot-Jam. —Let the fruit be«fust in maturity, but not 
over ripe. Remove the skins, then cut the apricots in halves. 
Crack the stones, take out the kernels, bleach them in boil¬ 
ing water, and then pound them in a mortar. Boil th-» 
broken stones, skins, and parings, In double the quantity o* 
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water required for the Jam. Reduce it in the boiHng to one- 
half of its original quantity. Then strain it through a jelly- 
bag. To each pound of prepared apricots put a quarter of 
a pint of this Juice, a pound of sifted loaf-sugar, and the 
pounded kernels. ..Put it on the fire, which should be brisk, 
and stir the whole with a wooden spoon until it is of a nice 
consistence, but without being very stiff, or it would have a 
had flavor. Put it immediately Into pots, and let these stand 
uncovered during twenty-four hours. Then strew a little 
siRed sugar over the upper surface of the jam in each pot, 
and tie egged-paper over each pot. 

Apple-Jam .—The apples, which should be ripe, and of the 
host eating sort, being pared and quartered, are put into a 
,-an with Just water to cover them, and boiled until they 
can be reduced to a mash. Then for each pound of the pored 
apples, a pound of sifted sugar is added, being sprinkled over 
the foiling mixture. Boil and stir it well until reduced to 
a jam. Then put it into pots. The above is the most sim¬ 
ple way of making it; but to have it of the best possible 
clearness, make a thick syrup with three pounds of sugar 
to each pint of water, and clarify it with an egg. Then add 
one pint of this syrup for every three pounds of apples, and 
boil the jam to a proper thickness. 

Seville-Orange Marmalade .—Take the same weight of 
sugar as of oranges; cut the oranges in half, squeeze out 
the juice, and strain it; boil the peels in water until they 
are quite tender and a strong straw may be passed through 
them; then drain them from the water; scoop out the pulp, 
leaving the rind rather thin; cut it into thin fillets; boil the 
juice of the oranges with the sugar, and skim it when it 
is nearly done; add the peels. Part of the peels may be 
pounded and mixed with the marmalade, instead of the 
whole being cut in fillets; but then it is not so clear, and is 
a practice which is now almost abandoned, except by a few 
private persons. Lemon marmalade is made in the same way. 

Black-Currant Joan .—To every pound of black currants 
pulped, put a pound of sugar. Boil up the fruit, stirring it 
continually, until reduced by evaporation to the proper con¬ 
sistence. Jams may also be made of red and white currants; 
but as they are scarcely ever used, the jelly being so much 
preferred, few persons make them. The black currant Is 
one of the most wholesome of Jams, and certainly very use¬ 
ful. It has many medicinal virtues, in addition to its agree¬ 
able flavor. As a foundation in a glass of whipped cream, 
it is delicious. 

Bed-Gooseberry Jam .—Take the eyes and tails from a 
quantity of red, hairy gooseberries, quite ripe, and put them 
Into a preserving-pan with half a pint of red-currant juice 
to each half a dozen pounds. Let them boil until they are 
all broken and mashed, which you must aid with a wooden 
spatula. Then for every pound of gooseberries add a pound 
of sugar, sprinkling it over the fruit Let the whole simmer 
until reduced to the proper consistence of jam, taking care it 
does not burn during the operation. Then put it into pots. 

Strawberry-Jam .—Put the fruit into a jar, and stand this 
In a pan of boiling water over the fire. As the boiling pro¬ 
ceeds, keep mashing the strawberries with a wooden spatula 
until they are all bruised to a pulp. Then put them inf' a 
preserving-pan, and to every pound add three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar. Boil the whole until of due consistence, 
which will occupy more than half an hour, keeping the jam 
in constant agitation, lest the bottom should burn. When 
done enough, take it off the fire, and put it into pots. 

Green-Gooseberry Jam .—Gather of the finest green goose¬ 
berries when quite ripe; take off the tails and eyes. Put 
the berries Into a jar, and set them in a kettle of boiling 
wator over the fire until they begin to break. Then put 
them into a preserving-pan. Use a pound of sugar for each 
pound of gooseberries, to which a little spinach-juice may 
be added, if a very green color is required. Add it to the 
fruit, which you must break as it boils. When of the con¬ 
sistence of jam, put it into pots. 


Cherry-Jam .—Having stoned and boiled three pounds of 
cherries, bruise them, and let the Juice run from them; then 
boil together half a pound of red-currant Juice, half a pound 
rf loaf-sugar; put the cherries into these whilst they are 
Telling, and strew over*tbem three-quarters of a pound of 
sifted sugar. Boll all together very fast for half an hour, 
and then put it into pots. When cold, put on brandy papers. 

Raspberry-Jam .—Let the raspberries be thoroughly ripe. 
Mash them with a wooden spoon. To every pound of rasp¬ 
berries add a pound of sifted sugar. Boil this well together 
during half an hoar, stirring it continually, lest It should 
burn. When of a good thickness, pat it into pots, and pro¬ 
ceed to tie up. 

Crab-Apple Jam .—Pare the crab-apples when quite ripe. 
Put them into a stone jar, cover it well, and put it in a pan 
of boiling water for an hour and a halt Then prepare the 
syrup with two pounds of sugar in half a pint of water, for 
every pound of the apples. Clarify the syrup. Then put 
the apples into it, and boil the whole to a jam. 

Cherry-Marmalade or Jam .—Take out the stones and 
stalks from some fine cherries, and pulp them through a 
cane-sieve; to every three pounds of pulp add half a pint of 
currant-juice, and three-quarters of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of frnit; mix together, and boil until it will jelly. 
Put it into pots or glasses. 

Apple-Marmalade .—Take any kind of sour apples, pare 
and coro them, cut them in small pieces, and to every pound 
of apples put three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Put them 
in a presenring-pan and boil them over a slow fire nntil they 
are reduced to a fine pulp. Then pot them in jelly-jars and 
keep them in a cool place. 

White-Gooseberry Jam .—This Jam is made with the largo 
white gooseberry, which must be quite ripe and fresh-gath¬ 
ered. Treat it exactly in the same manner as directed for 
red-gooseberry jam, omitting the red-currant juice. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fio. i. — Carriage oe House Dress or Light Geat Mo¬ 
hair.— -The lowerakirt is long, and trimmed with a band of 
bine silk and a pointed raffle bound with bine. The upper- 
skirt, which is long also, is caught up at the back in a loop 
of blue ribbon, which has passed over the shoulder, forming 
bretelle*. The front of the skirt is plain, and trimmed with 
large buttons and bine ribbon. Gray hat, with bine flower 
and veil. 

Fio. n.—C arriage Dress of Greek Silk.— Black lace 
jacket, with long-pointed sleeves. White bonnet, with black 
berries and green leaves. 

Fio. m.— Walking Dress or Black Sax, with leaves em¬ 
broidered on it Small jacket of rich red cloth, trimmed 
with black velvet Black hat, with a wreath of red roses. 
This is a charming toilet for the searride. 

Fio. it.—Evxxixg Dress or White Tulle. —The upper- 
skirt is edged with a blond lace headed with a mauve rib¬ 
bon, and is looped up with mauve ribbon with bows and 
ends. 

Fiq, v.—W alkhcq Dress or Black Silk.— The lower-skirt 
is trimmed with strips of velvet ribbon put on diagonally. 
The upper-skirt is a redlngoto, short in front and longer be¬ 
hind, apd is canght on each side of the hock; it buttons 
down a little on one side of the front Broad, black sash. 
Black lace bonnet 

Fio. VT.— WALKING DUBS OF BLUE AlfD PEARL-COLORED 
Striped Mohair.— The lower-skirt is trimmed Just above 
the hem and up the sides in points with a pearl-colored and 
black worsted lace. The npper-sklrt is looped np at tho 
sides; and with the small sacque, which is straight at tho 
back with pelerine ends in front, is also trimmed with 
worsted lace. The sleeves of the dress are plain and close; 
but the sacque sleeves are very long and pointed. 

Fio. til—Walkuto Dress.— The under-dress is of laven- 
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dor-colored silk, trimmed with a loaf trimming of the *ilk, > 
bound with white; the sleeves and body are of the same j 
silk. The upper-dress is of gray poplin, cut round in front s 
and in points at the back, and trimmed with rich fringe; 
the fringe in front has a deep heading, and is heavier tbadl 
that at the back. The body to this upper-dress is cut low 
and square, and the sleeve long and square; a wide sash 
with fringe on the ends tied behind. 

General Remakes. —An old fashion is being revived. Very 
narrow flounces, from two and a half to three inches in 
width, nearly cover the dress, beginning about sixteen inches 
below the waist. The skirt is long, and only the front and 
two side-widths are now gored at the top, the rest are gath¬ 
ered; or else there may be two small plaits at the sido, the 
rest in gathers. When there is but one flounce, it is usually 
made very deep and plaited. 

The Large 8ashes make on evening dress look very 
pretty. They are mostly tied very low down upon the 
skirt, and so as to loop up the upper-skirt slightly at the 
back, quite in the Louis XT. style. For more ordinary 
wear, the sashes are usually short, with large bows and 
fringe on the ends. 

All Walking Dresses are looped up somewhere, usually 
at the sides, but sometimes at the back. But the variety in 
the style of walking dresses is astonishing; and the skirt cun l 
be either looped up nearly to the waist, or caught up in one l 
or two small plaits quite near the bottom. But the very \ 
newest style is certainly to loop them up near the hips. > 
House Dresses ore still made with long trains, full at the < 
back, and trimmed with flounces and sashes, or with bows S 
of ribbon caught here and there. j 

Fringe and Lace are both much used as trimmings, the s 
former on walking dresses, the latter on house and evening j 
dresses. i 

Mantles, Capes, Sacques, etc., are as varied in style as > 
walking dresses. A new style of mantle is rounded behind 
like a pelerine, and has long, straight ends in front reaching 
almost to the knee. A sash fastened behind with bow and 
ends is passed over the front of the mantle, keeping it in Its 
place. This is an old fashion revived, a very old style, 
dating back to our grandmothers’ time. Lace burnouses, 
sacques, and mantles, are very much worn. 

Bonnets continue to be trimmed with a profusion of lace. 
In Paris a new style of bonnet is just now the rage; it con¬ 
sists of a straw or tulle saucer, or rather plate, placed on the 
top of the head, coming far over the forehead, and bent 
slightly In at the sides. 

Hats are as varied in shape as the fancies of the pur¬ 
chasers may wish. No one need wear an unbecoming hat | 
now, for almost any style is the fashion. 

Evening Dresses ate made so vory low in the neck that 
it almost seems as if decency required that something, if; 
only rows of beads, should be worn to cover the bosom. We 
only chronicle the fashion, we do not approve of it at all; 
the very low-nocked dresses are vulgar, and the immense 
quantity of beads are in bad taste. But, however largo tho 
necklaces are worn on the neck, everybody wears a colored > 
ribbon round the throat, with a lockot on it, or a row of | 
beads, or has it studded with beads like tho M dog-collars,” > 
as they used to be called; you cannot wear too much round < 
the neck to be in the fashion. j 

There are also enormous crosses, which, by-the-way, are \ 
worn larger than ever. Crosses made of gold, and silver, and j 
steel, chased, enameled, and inlaid; crosses, in fact, of every j 
description, are now worn over the large cardinal collars, \ 
so fashionable at the present moment, and which impart at ? 
once so dressy an effect to a black toilet. These cardinal \ 
collars are made of white muslin, trimmed with Yalen- \ 
cicnnes lace, or else ornamented with stripes of Valencieunes \ 
insertion and embroidery, used alternately; occasionally > 
they are made of guipure. 5 

What are called flower ornaments, bird ornaments, and > 


insect ornaments, are still very popular. A pretty hum¬ 
ming-bird's head, with emerald and ruby plumage set in 
dead gold, forms a charming brooch. Necklets are also 
composed of birds’ heads set in gold, but for head-dresses 
the birds are left unset. Shawl-pins and brooches are made 
an enormous size; horses’ and grayhounds’ heads are much 
in vogue for this style of ornament. 

A novel style of necklet has been introduced, which is 
certain to be a success. Precious stones are now set in gold, 
and holes are made in the setting so that they may be sewn 
on either black or colored ribbon velvet. They can thus by 
this simple arrangement be made to harmonize with any 
dress. Rhine crystals, garnets, and sequins, are also mounted 
on velvet for the same purpose, and prove very effective. 

The description of two toilets just rnado in Paris will, per* 
haps, give our readers a good idea of an elegant (and extra¬ 
vagant) carriage and visiting dress, and an evening drees. 
The first had a skirt with an Immensely long train of dove- 
gray ribbed silk, scalloped and trimmed with ruby satin 
rouleaux. A tunic looped up en paniers, with a long sash 
of ruby satin, and fastened down tho front with garnet but¬ 
tons cut in facets. Lamballo mantelet to match the dress, 
with a narrow border of ruby satin. Tight sleeves fastened 
with three garnet buttons. Marquise cuffs in lace. Block 
lace capuchm, with a garnet coronet and aigrette. Garnet 
Alexandre necklet. 

The second toilet was a la Watteau; the white silk skirt 
was caught up with three plaits at the back, and trimmed 
with ruches a la virille; at the sides it was festooned over a 
white tulle petticoat by brilliant, large Dutch roses; the 
bouiUonnes of tulle were separated by garlands of these red 
roses and buds. The sleeves were made with raffles, and 
the bodice, cut very low and square in front, was filled up 
with white lace, sewn in the inside. A Pompadour neck¬ 
lace, composed of a ruche of cerise satin and blond, with a 
rose in the center; the heart of the flower was a brilliant. 
The hair was powdered with gold, and the head-dress was a 
pouf of cerise satin, with rose-buds and a diamond aigrette. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Ridingote op Fawn-Colored Sultane, foe a Little 
Girl. —The trimming consists of bows put on diagonally, 
of a wide, fawn-colored and black braid, which is also put 
on diagonally from the left Bhoulder to the right side of the 
skirt. This trimming also ornaments the bottom, neck, and 
sleeves of the dress. The body is square, and is worn with 
a plaited chemisette. 

Fig. n.—D ress op Blue Poplin, For a Girl.— The under¬ 
skirt is quite plain; the upper-skirt is slightly pointed at 
the sides, and is ornamented with buttons and white silk 
fringe. The tight basque corresponds with the upper-skirt. 
White hat, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. ra.—W alking Dress por a Young Lady.—T he dross 
is of violet and black striped foulard. The lower-skirt is 
quite plain; the upper-skirt gored so that the stripes match, 
and it is tied at the back with square, sash-like ends; the 
trimming is of black woolen lace. The sacqne is of stone- 
colored cloth, trimmed with braid buttons and black lace. 
Stone-colored straw hat, trimmed with a plait of black volvet. 

Fig. iv.—Dress op White and Blue Plaid Cashmere.— 
The coat is of grey cashmere, with a cape and deep-pointed 
sleeves, and is trimmed with ribbon. Gray strew bat, with 
a wreath of blue flowers. 

Fig. v.— Dress op Slate-Colored Cashmere Poplin, pom a 
Little Bor.—The under-skirt is trimmed with buttons; the 
upper-skirt is cat in round scallops and ornamented with 
block braid and buttons. The front width of this skirt is 
almost covered with rows of black braid. The little jacket, 
which U cut to correspond with the upper-skirt, is trimmed 
like it. 
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BALLAD ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR . 
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THE CUT DIRECT. 

BY DAI 8 Y VENTNOR. 


He doffed his hat with the quiet elegance for 
which he was distinguished, as the Fitzhugh 
carriage rolled past., while she looked him 
haughtily between the eyes, and gave him “the 
cut direct.” 

Philip Neville bit his lip, as he cantered up 
the ride, and muttered under his breath, “So 
ends that act in life’s drama! I shall take pas¬ 
sage by the Scotia for July.” 

And Nora Fraser lay back on the luxurious 
cushions, and wondered why she felt so deadly 
faint and ill, as aunt Fitzhugh gave a little nod 
of unconcealed satisfaction. 

Now, with all due deference to that lady’s 
position as autocrat of her social circle, aunt 
Fitzhugh was a regular old harpy. I don’t 
suppose she ever had a soft spot in that world- 
incrusted heart of hers, unless her extreme 
pride in Nora Fraser might pass for one. She 
certainly had no real affection for her niece, 
and the object upon which she was obstinately 
bent just at present was a brilliant matoh, which 
should reflect credit upon her powers as cha¬ 
peron. Whether Nora’s heart was in the mat¬ 
ter was a subject of utter indifference; all aunt 
Fitzhugh required of her was to wear the ele¬ 
gant toilets she provided, and look lovely in 
them—for 'Nora’s sole inheritance was her 
beauty; while aunt Fitzhugh had only a life 
estate in the Fifth avenue palace, lived up to 
her income, every bit of it, and, therefore, wotild 
have nothing to leave beautifal Nora ih case she 
suddenly departed this life. 

Nora's acquaintance with Mr. Neville had not 
been a very long one. He had met her first at 
the Eadcliffes’ country-seat last October; and 
aunt Fitzhugh having been detained in New 
York by an extremely apropo* illness, their in¬ 
timacy had time to take firm root before being 
subjected to any disturbing influences. 

Neville was a man much courted and sought 
for in .society; of good family, a successful 
Vol. LIV.—7 


| author; and yet, notwithstanding these advan- 
j tages, marked “dangerous” by all prudent 
! mammas and careful chaperones. The popular 
| idea being that, as he had deserted his original 
| profession of law for that of letters, money was 
not over plentiful; and Mrs. Grundy “won¬ 
dered” how upon earth he contrived to dress 
well, keep a fine horse, and send flowers to his 
| various lady friends. But the daughters, alas! 

I were not of their worldly-wise mammas’ opinions 
| about treating Philip Neville coolly; for heaven 
; knows he was petted and flattered by women, 

| single and married, quite enough to turn any 
! ordinary man’s head. We were, none of us, the 
I wiser, though, if it did, for his pride balanced 
I his vanity so neatly that the old witch, aunt 
| Fitzhugh herself, could not fling the epithet of 
• “conceited puppy” at her bete notr; for, to do 
| her justice, her stinging sarcasms were chiefly 
| bitter from their strict attention to truth. 

Philip Neville had lost his heart, and very 
j nearly his head, (which is more to the purpose, 
!^iow-a-days, when men have such wonderfully 
; cool heads to keep their hearts from obeying 
! foolish impulses,) as far as Nora Fraser was 
! concerned, very early in their acquaintance. 

! Those country walks and drives, with a face 
| lovely as one of Guido’s beside him, and un¬ 
limited opportunities for tete-a-tctc* in cozy cor- 
[ ners, made wild work with a heart that was 

I * anything but a susceptible one. It was Nora’s 
first season, and phe took her aunt's high-bred 
coterie by storm, beginning with this visit at 
the Radcliffes’, where every man in the house 
raved about her. Of course, she knew it, and 
enjoyed her power very thoroughly, using it 
occasionally to pique Neville. But he waB too 
practiced a tactician to show when he was an¬ 
noyed; so they oame back to Now York in the 
pleasantest and happiest state of— friendship! 
At least, that was what Nora called it when she 
underwent cross-examination from aunt Fitz- 
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hugli about Radcliffe Park. The harpy was in a < 
terrible passion when she found out that Neville j 
had been there—although she took care not to 
let Nora know it. If there was one man in town 
for whom she had a genuine dislike, that man 
was Neville. The fact was, she abominated his 
mother before him, (some women cherish their 
animosity after its object has long lain under 
green Bod,) and he was, if anything, a shade 
more disagreeable to her than his mother had 
been. Aunt Fitzhugh would have merited Dr. 
Jonson’s approbation—she was a truly magni¬ 
ficent hater! 

Of course, it would have been supremely ridi¬ 
culous to openly lay obstacles in Neville’s path; 
and yet more absurd to try and prevent their 
meeting, for they were like cards of the same 
pack in society, and sure to be shuffled together 
sometimes. So she surrounded her beauty by a 
double hedge of admirers, and finally picked 
out the man she intended to have Nora marry. 
That he should be rich and of good social posi¬ 
tion, were the first requisites; mind, person, 
and heart coming afterward in her code of eligi- 
bles. So she pounced upon Morton Spencer. 
He wasn’t so very old, in her opinion, only sixty 
or so. He had been the possessor of two wives, 
and was bald; and there was a horrid story—but 
nonsense, that was scandal, of course. He was 
enormously rich, and very much in love with 
Nora; “and, in short, that’s the man,” mused 
aunt Fitzhugh, “a very little encouragement 
from Nora will make him propose, and I’ll see 
that he gets it.” 

In accordance with her plans, she carried 
Nora off to Washington in the very midst of the 
New York season, and she kept her there and 
in Baltimore all through Lent. She wasn’t a 
bit afraid of losing Spence*. for be kept up a 
correspondence with her all the time; and she 
wanted to give Nora a chance to forget all about 
Neville. One day Nora came in from a drive, 
just after her aunt had received letters from 
home, and she got the benefit of their contents. 

“Fred Jeffrey’s engagement is out, Nora,” 
said her amiable relative; “ijnd Clara Gibson’s 
is broken off, Mrs. Clifton tells me, all on acoount 
of Mr. Neville’s attentions. Handsome creature, 
my dear, very; but fickle, like his mother before 
him. Since his notorious flirtation with Clara, 
his old flame, Constance Beverly, has returned 
from Europe, and he is devoted to her . That 
would be a capital match for him; Constance is 
an heiress in her own right—and the man wants 
money, he can’t afford to marry a poor girl. I 
always said Philip Neville was calculating.” 

Lora looked coolly indifferent; but aunt Fitz¬ 


hugh saw her hand tremble as it hung listlessly 
by her side, and shrewdly said to herself, 

“Has the good sense not to show when she’s 
hit—clever girl.” 

In a fortnight they went back to New York 
again. Philip Neville called immediately when 
he heard of Nora’s return; but they were dining 
out, and he could only leave a card. He called 
again shortly after, but found a parlor full of 
other visitors, and any chance for a word aside 
with Nora was out of the question. She was a 
little cool, too, in her greeting, but he set that 
down to her long absence, and the almost impos¬ 
sibility of taking up an acquaintance exactly 
where one leaves it off; and it was marvelous 
how aunt Fitzhugh contrived to prevent any 
tete-a-tetes between them. She was outwardly 
polite and pleasant enough to Neville; but when, 
day after day, he found Morton Spencer monopo¬ 
lizing Nora in her own drawing-room, he began, 
to be rather suspicious, and to speculate if the 
bonbons aunt Fitzhugh offered him (in a conver¬ 
sational sense) were, in reality, only pills sugar- 
coated! Things went on in this way for a few 
weeks, until one evening when fortune favored 
Neville. Nora, aunt Fitzhugh, and himself, were 
dining at a mutual friend’s, and after dinner 
there was some talk of an opera-party for the 
next evening. The French troupe were giving 
a very late season of a few nights only, and 
Nora found that her aunt was proposing another 
hearing of the “Grande Duchesse.” With a sud¬ 
den impulse she turned to Neville, who happened 
to be standing beside her. 

“Do you care to hear the ‘Duchesse’ again?” 
she said, with a return of her old manner and 
her witching smile. 

“If you ask me to join your party, I will go,” 
he said, briefly, with a return glance that, for 
some inexplicable reason, made Nora blush. 

“Very well,” said she; “the party doesn’t 
seem to be organized, so I will send you a note; 
or no, perhaps you will call on your way up 
town to-morrow?” 

“Send me the note, Nora,” he said, undef his 
breath. “Why have you grown so cold? Have 
you forgotten last autumn, and the old friend 
who has never, for one moment, let absence 
change bis opinion of yout'* No answer; but 
the blood dyed Nora’s cheeks, making her so 
exquisitely lovely in her confusion that aunt 
Fitzhugh saw it across the room, and instantly 
walked over and told her niece that their car¬ 
riage was waiting. And coming down the stairs 
first, the old witch desired Mr. Neville to hand 
her to the coupe —and his intention of having a 
parting word with Nora was thereby frustrated. 
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On their way home, Nora informed her aunt j 
that she had invited Mr. Neville to join the j 
opera-party. 

“Humph!” said she. “What did you do that 
for?” 

“There was a seat unoccupied,” answered 
Nora, coolly, “and I would occasionally like to 
have one of my personal friends of our party.” 
After which reply, aunt Fitzhugh wisely held 
her peace. 

Now Philip Neville had concluded to stake 
his fate upon the die that very night. Every¬ 
thing had gone at cross-purposes of late, and he 
determined to write Nora what he would much 
have preferred to tell her. Of course, according 
to the general crookedness of things in this 
world, aunt Fitzhugh spied the letter (which 
arrived by noon post next day) lying in the 
library, and equally, of course, she popped it 
into her pocket, where it reposes to this day, for 
all I know to the contrary; not a line of that 
manly, straightforward declaration ever reached 
poor Nora. Unfortunately thU was not the con¬ 
clusion of the match-maker’s meddling with 
notes that day. Encountering one of her ser¬ 
vants carrying a note down stairs, she Baid, 

“Going to post that for Miss Nora, James? I 
am going right past a station in the carriage— 
give it to me.” The man handed her the note, 

• and she faithfully carried it—to the grate-fire! 

The curtain had fallen after the second act of 
the “ Duohesse” that evening, before Nora quite 
gave up expecting Neville. She knew her note 
was sent in time for the down town post, and 
having received no message of excuse from him, 
she naturally thought it very strange. She was 
very dutrait in consequence, and her aunt had 
addressed her three times before she could catch 
- her eye. 

“I was only calling your attention to the fifth 
box from us,” said the harpy, her eyes glittering 
with cold triumph. “Did you ever see Con¬ 
stance Beverly look so well?” 

Nora looked—not at Constance; for, bending 
over the chestnut braids of her rival, his hand¬ 
some face lit up with his pleasant, winning 
smile, sat Neville! 

Poor Nora! She was dimly conscious that all 
the pftrty about her were talking of the pair, 
and she comprehended a few broken sentences. 

(. “Lucky dog; the heiress evidently smiles on his 
suit.” “If that's not an engagement, it ought 
to be;” and “Fascinating fellow, but minus all 
principle—it runs in the blood!” By way of a 
final sneer from aunt Fitzhugh, Nora drew her 
cloak around her, and laid her hand on Morton 
Spencer’s arm. 
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“This heat makes me very faint,” she said, 
huskily; “take me out, if you can.” They were 
sitting behind the rest, and, as he moved very 
quickly, in two seconds she found herself in the 
lobby, panting and gasping with emotion, on 
her way to the carriage. And aunt Fitzhugh 
raised her opera-glass with a chuckle as she 
saw them depart, and was much obliged to 
Neville for playing into her hands. Nora had 
left so immediately upon his entrance, that 
Neville had not seen her at all; and when the 
two parties met at the close of the opera on the 
stair-case, he asked aunt Fitzhugh, with some 
anxiety, why Miss Fraser was not of the party. 

“Gone home!” he echoed, in amazement at 

that information. “Why, I thought-” then 

changing his remark, “I hope Miss Nora is not 
ill. Will you tell her I will call to-morrow 
evening?” 

“You may call; but the bird will be caged 
before then,” thought the plotter, as she smiled 
gracious assent. 

You can fancy the scene they had next morn¬ 
ing. By rigid questioning, aunt Fitzhugh found 
out that Spencer had really proposed on the way 
home, and poor Nora was so dazed and bewil¬ 
dered, that she really could not tell what sort 
of an answer she had made. Aunt Fitzhugh 
told her she would be utterly mad to refuse him; 
set the exact position of affairs before her in a 
few stinging phrases, and drove the arrow homo 
by a bitter sneer about making a scene over an¬ 
other woman’s lover, who had, moreover, treated 
her with marked incivility by taking no notice 
of her note of invitation. And then she left the 
tortured girl just desperate enough to set the 
seal on her own fate, in order to prove to every 
one that she was perfectly indifferent to Neville; 
and met Spencer on the threshold of the room. 

Of course, Nora accepted him, just as you 
would have done, under the circumstances, had 
you been a proud, impulsive girl, stung bitterly. 
And she went out driving that very afternoon 
in the Park with her aunt and Mr. Spencer, and 
met Neville, as I have already told you. 

The new engagement came out, and was talked 
over for ten days, during which time Nora was 
very ill. Aunt Fitzhugh gave out that she had 
a cold, taken that night at the opera—truth 
being that she was threatened with the brain- 
fever. When she got well again, at the end of 
three weeks, it was early in June, and (to pre¬ 
vent any accidental explanation between her 
and Neville) aunt Fitzhugh resolved to take her 
charge down to the Pequot House, and see what 
New London breezes could do toward bringing 
back the truafet roses. 
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It was a little early for the season, but the 
house filled up rapidly; and they had been there 
but a week, when a French frigate and two cor¬ 
vettes came into the harbor, bringing, in addi¬ 
tion to the officers of the United States frigate 
stationed there, a number of gay, handsome 
Frenchmen. Several of these were officers of 
distinction, and the ladies were enchanted. 
Aunt Fitzhugh was almost at her wits’ end at 
this inroad of foreigners—for Nora acted like a 
perfect madcap! Sneers, scoldings, and even a 
dose of coaxing bad no effect whatever—the girl 
seemed possessed. That Spencer was on hand 
to notice and comment made not the slightest 
difference; in fact, she flirted a la outrance. She 
bloomed out into even more than her usual 
beauty, and the Frenchmen went mad about 
her. I wouldn’t venture to say how many pro¬ 
posals she had—you wouldn’t believe me, pro¬ 
bably, if I did; but every man of them seemed 
determined to have his share of a flirtation with 
la belle Americaine. And the most bitten of them 
all was a certain Count Leon de Pagerie, a lieu¬ 
tenant of the frigate. How she did flirt with 
him, to be sure! And rather worse than ever 
when Constance Beverly came down to the 
Pequot, to p>end a week or two before going 
to Sharon. 

There had been a series of entertainments 
given on board the United States frigate and 
on shore; and the Frenchmen had returned the 
politeness by various dinners and lunch-parties 
on board La Vietoire. Nora was bewitched to 
have a final ball, however; and the gallant count 
no sooner found it out than he proceeded to put 
the idea into execution. It was to be some¬ 
thing magnificent; and aunt Fitzhugh, thanking 
heaven that the frigate was going off, allowed 
Nora to send to town for a new ball dress for 
the occasion. 

The evening appointed for the ball arrived, 
and Nora was taking a little walk on the piazza 
with Count Leon before going to dress. Spen¬ 
cer was watching her, looking black as a thun¬ 
der-cloud, and, therefore, she chose to stop at 
the extreme end and chat for a few moments; 
and as she stood leaning over the rails, looking 
out on the water, she saw Constance Beverly 
come down the piazza with Neville! According 
to his resolution, Philip had taken his passage 
for Europe, and expected to sail in another fort¬ 
night. But as the time drew near, he was seized 
with an uncontrollable desire to see Nora once 
more; to pay hauteur back with disdain. He 
pretended to tell himself that he was going down 
to bid his old friend, Constance, good-by; but 
in his heart he knew that he wanted only to 


humiliate Nora, and prove to that cold, unfeeling 
coquette that he could resent the treatment he 
had received at her hands. And Nora? In the 
sudden joy of seeing him again, she forgot her 
public denial of his acquaintance; she remem¬ 
bered only that she loved him, and that he was 
going far away from her. There he was just 
before her; and with her lips parted in their 
most lovely, glowing smile, she bent her head 
in graceful recognition. Ah, Nora! a man is 
unsparing sometimes; and Neville was just then, 
for he looked full in her face with the noncha¬ 
lant, well-bred stare of a perfect stranger, made 
some laughing remark to his fair companion, 
and passed on! Nora turned so ghastly white 
that Count Leon was terrified. 

“It is nothing,” said she, with a violent effort, 
trembling like a leaf as she tried to smile, “only 
a foolish pain that will Boon pass away. Your 
arm, count—thanks; it is time for me to go and 
dress;” and in the hall she gave Count Leon 
her hand to kiss before she flitted up the stair¬ 
case. Whether she allowed the last act of hom - 
mage because she knew that Neville was just 
behind them, is a problem that 1 leave for any 
woman to solve. 

When Nora stepped on board the frigate that 
evening, she almost forgot her tumult of pain 
and anger in the brilliant scene that greeted 
her. It was like fairy-land! Most balls upon 
frigates are delightful from their extreme no¬ 
velty ; but this, in taste and elegance, surpassed 
the generality. Beautiful little fountains, filled 
with gold-fish, throwing their spray upon daz¬ 
zling parterres of flowers on the deck; the flags 
overhead draped with artistic effect and tied 
with festoons of green; the Boft light of wax- 
tapers in the chandelier made of muskets, 
swords, and bayonets; the gorgeous uniforms, 
and brilliant music, were alike bewildering and 
enchanting. And Nora was very unmistakably 
the queen of the fete , as she stood on the small 
upper-deck, and with her graceful and bewitch¬ 
ing tact holding a court in miniature, surfeited 
with adulation, and coquetting to her heart’s 
content. Provoked and enraged with her, as 
aunt Fitzhugh might be, she was gratified; 
though she knew just how the women would 
talk it all over next day, and.how much field 
for scandal Nora gave them by her open disre¬ 
gard of lee convenances, as far as her engagement 
was concerned. 

“Spencer will not stand this,” groaned the 
old lady, in tribulation of spirit, as she saw 
Nora finally depart for a waltz with Count Leon; 
“the girl is certainly mad. I had better have 
let her go to destruction with Neville, after alL” 
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At the conclusion of her waltz, Nora went 
below with the count for a tete-a-tete that she 
recklessly courted. The girl was sick at heart, 
and almost wished that the pet prophecy of 
universal smash was about to be accomplished; 
an earthquake to swallow up her worries and 
herself would be a positive relief. Here, as on 
deck, the arrangement of lights and drapery 
was lovely, and Nora threw herself on 'a pile 
of inviting-looking cushions in one corner of 
the flag-captain's state-room, which had been 
divided off into two little boudoirs by heavy 
crimson curtains. She knew perfectly well that 
she was courting the impassioned declaration 
that the handsome Frenchman began, and won¬ 
dered, with a faint return of her natural fun, 
how aunt Fitzhugh would relish her acceptance 
of it! She let him go on passively, and was 
only roused from her half stupor of conflicting 
feelings by the count’s throwing himself on one 
knee at her feet, and kissing her hand tenderly. 
She looked up, gave a slight start, and addressed 
Spencer, who stood glaring at them in the door. 

“We are rehearsing for some private theatri¬ 
cals,” said she, coolly, in her native tongue, 
(the count and she had been conversing in 
French, which Nora spoke with great fluency,) 
but Spencer did not understand at all, “je vou* 
fait me* complement*, count; voila mon fiance /” 

The Frenchman “took the situation” with all 
the ready tact of his nation, and philosophically 
postponed his love-making. “Mademoiselle is 
charmanlc” said he, rising, “in ze theatricals 
as in every sing.” No response from the en¬ 
raged Spencer. 

“I am somewhat chilly, count,” said Nora, 
with a slight shiver. “Can you find my cloak 
for me? I will wait for you here.” The gal¬ 
lant count bowed, and departed in search of the 
cloak with a somewhat amused smile. Nora 
waited an instant .for Spencer to address her. 
She was pretty certain the Frenchman would 
not return; and if Spencer wanted to have a 
reckoning up of her sins, she was in just the 
mood for it. 

“27A, bien!” she said, with a malicious little 
smile, nestling down among the cushions. 

“None of your cursed French,” he said, with \ 
an oath, the savage, ungovernable temper break¬ 
ing forth; “speak plain English. What ami 
to conclude from your behavior to-night?” 

“W'hatever you please,” said Nora, noncha¬ 
lantly. 

“It is not sufficient that you have flirted out¬ 
rageously with nearly every officer on board; 
you must bring down your old lover on the 
scene—curse him!” 


No reply; but a dangerous sparkle of the blue 
eyes on his. 

“ Has that fellow renewed his old admiration 
of you?” he went on, with an insolent sneer. 

“Take care, sir—do not make me desire his 
old protection!” 

“Ho you flatter yourself that I have forgotten 
your agitation that night at the opera?” he re¬ 
sumed, with increased violence; “or your illness 
after it, when you had done me the honor to—” 

“ Stop!” The proud spirit was roused as frilly 
as he desired. “Yes, the honor t ecu yours, if a 
true-hearted woman, with open eyes, consented 
to become the wife of a man who has noto¬ 
riously been a second Bluebeard, and tortured 
two others into their graves! Our engagement 
is at an end; do not make me think you more 
brutal than you arrf” 

With a fierce oath he endeavored to seize her 
hand; and as she recoiled indignantly from his 
touoh, her dress caught against the stand of 
muskets, in the muzzles of which stood the wax- 
tapers that lit the room, and they fell with a 
crash upon the floor. There was a cry of agony 
as the light tulle iabrio caught on fire. 

“ Philip! Philip!” she shrieked, forgetting, in 
that terror of sudden death, everythin but her 
love. 

Spencer stood helpless with terror: but in an 
instant Neville dashed past. With infinite pre¬ 
sence of mind he tore down the curtains, and, 
winding them tightly around Nora, extinguished 
the flames. 

“Norg, my love! my darling! are you in¬ 
jured?” he cried, as he held the fainting girl 
in his arms. 

Neville had fortunately been the occupant of 
the other boudoir, where, talking with Constance 
Beverly, he had been a witness of the entire 
transaction. 

Nora still remained insensible, and Constance 
flew for assistance, followed by Spencer, who 
seemed half stunned by the catastrophe. It 
was a sufficiently frightful ending of the fete; 
half the ladies jumped to the conclusion that 
Nora was burned to death; and aunt Fitzhugh, 
nearly frantic, was yet astonished to find that 
she had a small portion of sympathy for Neville’s 
undisguised agony. 

“Better than I feared,” said the surgeon’s 
voice, at last-, as he rose from his knees beside 
Nora. “Only a severe burn on her left arm: 
a perfectly wonderful escape, my dear young 
lady.” 

But Nora, as she opened her eyes upon them, 
said huskily, 

“Neville!” He caught the motion of her 
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lipa; and aunt Fitzhugh’s proprieties returned 
to her. 

“Mr. Neville,” said she, aloud, for the benefit 
of the company, “I shall leave pretty speeches 
and thanks until Nora is in a fit condition to 
make them herself. If the launch can be got 
ready for us, I will thank you to assist her down 
to it—unless she would prefer to have Mr. Spen¬ 
cer or the count.” 

The old witch could not resist this last bit of 
malice, now that her fright was over, though 
she had the good taste to make it audible to 
none but Neville and Nora. And as these two 
were in a general maze of love and excitement, 
the sneer fell to the ground unheeded. 

It was a month before Nora recovered from 
her burns, and the effects of her terrible fright; 
and before that time the French frigate sailed 
for France, bearing Count Leon with it. Nora 
owned that she did not feel very guilty on his 
account; for one day, previous to his departure, 
she saw him, and quite touched the Frenchman’s 
romantic heart by a prettily told story of her 
“ affaire du coeur 

How aunt Fitzhugh settled it with Spencer, 
Nora never knew. Her own explanation with 


Neville was a somewhat complicated affair, of 
penitence and forgiveness on both sides. The 
opera mistake was told in a very few words. 
Receiving no message or note from Nora, Neville 
had dined at the Beverlys’, and afterward they 
insisted upon his going with them to the opera. 
Constance and he were old friends, and, after 
the letter he had sent her, he never supposed 

that Nora could be so foolish as to-but Nora 

put her hand over his lips just then, heartily 
ashamed of herself. I think they strongly sus¬ 
pected aunt Fitzhugh’s agency in their mutual 
misunderstanding—although their only allusion 
to it was a remark from Neville, that it was a 
little odd that two letters should have miscar¬ 
ried on the same day! 

Philip Neville did go to Europe, but not by 
the Scotia, nor until Nora had worn the bridal- 
veil and orange-blossoms. And the only re¬ 
proach that Mrs. Neville ever casts at her very 
lover-like husband, when Bhe wishes to be espe¬ 
cially teasing, is a saucy remark to the effect 
that, “Whatever a woman may be compelled to 
Jlo to assert her entire contempt for a lord of 
creation, no man can be justified in giving a 
woman ‘The Cut Disject.’ ” 


MY SONG. 

BY CLABA B. HEATH. 


If I conld sing as some have snog, 

This fount of feeling full, 

Should never more break o'er its bounds. 
In commonplaces dull. 

For happy fancies, clothed in light, . 

Flit sparkling through my brain; 

But while I try to bind them fast, 

Come others in their train; 

And language dies in rapture sweet, 

And ore I wake to see, 

The brightest of the group have fled— 
The dullest stay with me. 


My harp has felt the tempest sweep 
Above its chords with might, 

And kept as mute as keep the dews 
That fall on Summer nights. 

A solemn silence wrapped it round, 
As clouds wrap up the stars; 
Anon ’tis but a whisper soft— 

The gate of song unbars. 

“Alas! for those that never sing!” 

Says one whose songs are gay; 
Alas! for those who sing i» vain, 
And learn no bettor^wayl 


LOST ISABEL! 

BT T. TELLAND. 


While shadows of the night 
In silence round me creep; 

Upon a sea-shore rock 
I sit me down and weep 
For ono beneath the restless wave, 
Within her quiet, coral gravel 

The melancholy winds 
Are moaning o’er the deep; 

And sighing a soft dirge, 

For her who lays asleep 
Beneath the cold, relentless wave, 
Within her quiet, coral grave. 


Thou treachorous, cruel seal 
Why hide that angel face? 

Oh! give her back to me, 

From thy long, cold embrace 1 
Where pitying sea-nymphs stand and weep. 
Admire, and guard her quiet sleep. 

The solemn tide-waves dash 
Their white foam at my feet; 

I long to lay me down 
Within their winding sheet, 

And float, and And her coral cell, 

And slumber with my Isabel 1 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC.. 
CONCLUDED FROM PAOK 37 . 


CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE 80UTH MOUNTAIN. 

Dr. Jackson put his mare on her mettle 
before he reached home that evening. The 
clouds, which had begun to creep like flecks of 
shadow above the horizon, when he left Page 
standing at the gate, broadened and lowered 
until they met overhead in black rolling masses; 
the wind came in keen, fitful gusts, which struck 
a chill to the old man’s bones. He reached his 
own gate as the thunder began to mutter in the 
distance, and a few large drops to fall. The 
house stood in a large inclosure, set with forest- 
trees; the office, a small brick building, de¬ 
tached from any other, was thickly shaded by 
close-growing shrubbery. 

The doctor, whistling to a negro who stood in 
the stable-door to take charge of his horse, made 
his way quickly, his saddle-bags over his Arm, 
to his office, pushing the door open, and glancing 
eagerly around through the dark little room— 
it was vacant. 

“Chafron should have been here half an hour 
ago,” he muttered; and stooping over the table, 
glanced over some papers left there in his ab¬ 
sence, and then proceeded to empty his bags, 
and divest himself of his overcoat and leggings, 
putting them away with a womanish neatness. 
When all was in order and the fire stirred into 
a cheerful blaze, he drew his wooden chair in 
front of it, and began to pore over the last 
number of the Medical Journal. But he seldom 
turned a page; he kept a stealthy watch on the 
road, and laid down his pamphlet continually, 
setting his ear like a pointer’s to catch the sound 
of approaching steps. The gloom without deep¬ 
ened, and the wind shook the doors and window- 
frames fiercely. It lulled at last, as if frightened 
at the storm which, in all its fury, drove from 
the north down through the low lands and hills. 

The doctor got up, looked out of one window 
and then the other, at the yellow glare of 
lightning and drenching rain. He had missed 
his chance of Chafron; even the officer who was 
to apprehend him had not appeared. 

“Lazy hound! Toasting his shins over the 
fire, I’ll warrant him; and this mad devil running 
abroad.” 


He took out the letters and read them slowly, 
smoothing each out as he had done, and layiug 
it on his broAd knee, turning back sometimes 
to read them over again, and mumbling his com¬ 
ments as he went on. 

Meanwhile, the fire burnt down into a red 
glowing mass, and the storm grew heavier with¬ 
out; but the old man, absorbed in his work, 
never looked up, did not see a pale, distorted 
face thrust in at the window behind him, the 
darkness throwing it, with all its pain and 
horror, into terrible relief. When the old man 
had read the last of the letters, he began to fold 
and arrange them methodically in a package, 
which he tied together; the face at the window 
was thrust in farther and farther, with the mis¬ 
shapen, drenched body to which it belonged, 
the eyes fixed on the letters, the lips apart, like 
an animal charmed, drawn on by hungry desire. 

The letters, folded and tied, lay on the old 
doctor’s knee; he patted them with his fingers 
as he sat looking in the fire; the figure thrust 
itself nearer and nearer out of the darkness. 
It was the turning point of life or death for the 
old man. He put them at last in his breast 
pocket, and the dwarf, with the same motion, 
drew out a small pistol, and holding it in his 
hand, raised himself to spring into the room. But 
a new whim seized Jackson. He got up suddenly, 
and wrapping a water-proof blanket about him, 
prepared to go to the house. It had occurred to 
him that Chafron might be there waiting for 
him; he took the package out again, and placed 
it in a bookcase, shutting the door, but leaving 
the key in it. Before he went out he glanced 
at the now vacant window, with an impatient 
shrug at the storm—not guessing that Death 
himself had glared on him there a moment 
before. 

The doctor spent more time in going and 
coming than he had intended, as he stopped to 
hearten himself with a glass of hot apple-toddy. 
When he returned, there was an unwholesome 
smell in the room, the bookcase was open, and 
on the hearth a heap of charred paper. 

Down the steep declivities of the south moun¬ 
tain George Chafron dragged his miserable body, 
as if in his loathing of it, it gratified him to mal- 
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treat and abuse it Wading through the tor¬ 
rents, catching by the edges of the rocks, or 
the gnarled trees that overhung the precipices, 
until he reached the bottom at last, and stood 
there, his hands behind him, his back against 
a rock, panting like a hunted beast Of prey. 
The desolation, the driving storm, the grim face 
which nature, in her fastness there, turned on 
him through the darkness, quieted and subdued 
him. Whatever wrong had been done him by 
fate, or by his brother man, came before him, 
bitter and strong, in that hour; all the happi¬ 
ness, the ambitions from which his deformity 
had barred him; and, after all, George Chafron 
was a man, with the hopes and passions of a 
man. 

If he was mad, it was a quiet brooding mad¬ 
ness. The long planned schemes of years had 
come to an end—he was balked at every turn. 

The rock overhead protected him from the 
driving rain as he stood still, only a convulsive 
quiver of the chin showing that he lived; the 
half-shut, contracted eyes seeing nothing, turned 
inward, seeing, God only knows what of vice 
and misery. On the other side of the peak, a 
few feet from where he stood, there was a deep, 
black pool, set about with locusts and Pollard 
willows. Chafron crept round to it and looked 
in, threw a stone into its black depths, crooking 
his hand behind his ear to catch its sound, and 
then went back to his station under the rock, 
while the night gathered and the rain fell. 

He had one plan in which they could not balk 
him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CONFES8ION. 

Louisa sat beside her father while he slept 
that afternoon. The sleep was deep and stir¬ 
less ; it seemed to her to be like that of a child 
who was losing in it disease and weariness. 
The storm raged heavily without, but neither 
the peels of thunder nor driving wind against 
the casement roused him. Louisa stooped over 
him from time to time with hot cheeks and a 
smile in her eyes, turning softly away to heap 
wood on the great glowing fire, or to lower the 
curtains and shut out the glare of the lightning 
from his face. It was late in the afternoon 
when he woke, opening his eyes without moving. 
They were rational and cheerful; the shade of 
vague terror was gone from them that had lain 
in them for months. Lon came to him and kissed 
him, and then sat down on the edge of the bed. 
Her heart rose with throbs that choked her; she 
had some words to say to him which she could 


not force herself to speak. She saw the settled 
sadness cojpe back into his face as recollection 
returned, but he answered her smile. 

“I think you have come back to us, 
she said, with a half laugh and half sob. 

“I have come back to you, dear child.” i 

“And to mother?” \ 

The hand that was thrown over his head on 
the pillow moved, clenched convulsively; but 
he held his face unmoved, swearing to himself 
that the child should never know her mother’s 
shame through him. Lou slid down on the 
floor, kneeling beside him, burying her face in 
the pillow. The old colonel stroked her hair 
gently—she was very dear to him; but she never 
could enter into the place which his wife had 
held in his heart. The crackling fire-logs threw 
long trains of sparkling light into the darkness 
behind them, and filled the chamber with a 
ruddy glow. What fbture of loneliness and 
shame his eyeB read in it, only he and God 
knew. 

Louisa raised her head, looking into the thin, 
shrewd face, with the kindly, sad smile ready to 
come into it at her first word. She wondered 
if he was looking back into the first years of his 
married life, when he and pretty Judith Chafron 
made the world for each other, “before this 
great girt came between them.” 

And then she stood up, drawing a heavy breath, 
with a quick, silent prayer to God for courage. 

“Father!” 

There was a sudden apprehension in his face 
as he caught her look. Did he know what was 
coming? 

“Yes, my daughter.” 

“I am going away now, and mother is coming 
to you. There is something she would tell you.” 

He had bent one hand oyer his eyes when she 
began to speak, and he held it there for a little 
while; when he removed it, his face was unna¬ 
turally calm and grave. 

“I am ready,” he said. 

Lou turned to go, then she came back, and 
throwing her arms about hi9 neck, held his head 
to her breast sobbing. “God help you, papa,” 
she said, and was gone. ^ 

The colonel dragged himself up with difficulty, 
for he still was weak, and folding his dressing- 
gown about him, sat down in his great chair 
facing the door; but he could not look at it 
He never had seen her since the night she had 
been clasped in Loper’s arms; when he turned 
his eyes to the door where Bhe would enter he 
grew blind. 

The crackling of the wood on the hearth, the 
beating of the storm without, came to him with 
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a faint, far-off sound, as if heard in a dream; a 
low, quick footstep on the carpeted hall struck 
heavily on his ear, and beat on his brain as if 
it would madden him. Then the latch of the 
door clicked and it opened; there was a soft 
rustle of a woman's dress, and he knew that 
she was kneeling beside him. He did not move 
or speak. He could feel the low breathing, 
which for so many years he had heard in his 
sleep close to his heart; her hair brushed his 
hand—there were threads of gray in it. Through 
their long life she had been the surest hold he 
had in life next to his God; and now, when they 
were growing old, she found that his love did 
not satisfy her—she had made their marriage a 
sham and a lie. 

“William!” 

He turned his head slowly, but his eyes did 
not rest on her. No word, then or afterward, 
told her what her guilt had cost this man, but 
in his face at that moment she read it alL There 
was one moment's pause; then, with an impulse 
which came to both at once, they faced each 
other, controlled and grave. She spoke first. 

“There are some words which I wish to say 
to you before we part.” She stopped here—but 
he made no reply. 

“It is your wish that we should part?" lacing 
her fingers together—her fingers as her face, to 
the very lips and lids that hung over the dull 
eyes, were bloodless and cold. 

Chafron rose, holding by the arm Of the ohair 
to steady his gaunt, trembling frame. His voice 
was so far off and changed, that it sounded to 
her as if it came from the dead self of the man 
ehe had loved. 

“There has been a great mistake between uS, 
Judith. It is too late now for atonement on 
either side. It would be better that we should 
part." 

The hands were a little more tightly clenched. 

“It is too late?” she said, with a breathless 
•ob. “I have wronged you so cruelly, William. 
But I am young—if yet there were time.” 

“ I have made no complaint,” with a grave 
patience. “When I was younger, and, when 
I loved you less, I might have avenged my 
wrong. But now I know there is something 
which pains deeper than wounded honor.” 

She gave a low cry of misery and abasement, 
and sank down on the floor, hiding her head on 
the chair. 

“Judith! Judith!” 'Whatever she might be 
in soul, her visible humiliation gave him inex¬ 
pressible pain. But though he bent over her 
trembling, he did not touch her so much as with 
a finger. “Stand up! You shall not grovel 


there. I see where I was to blame. You were 
but a simple child when I married you; and I, 
in my selfish love, forgot that you had tastes 
and wants beyond mine. I thought that that 
love I gave you would supply the lack of that 
which I could not give.” 

She sobbed out an inarticulate something. He 
paused a moment, and then went on as though 
his strength were failing. “It was a mistake, 
and my life was wrecked in it. There is no 
need to sacrifice yours. Let us part.” 

She stood up now resolutely. “It shall be as 
you say. But before I go you must hear my 
story; for my daughter's sake it is just that my 
name should be clear.” 

“It is just. I will hear it.” 

“You say I was but a simple child when you 
married me. Four years before that I had been 
yet more ignorant, silly, and willful. It was 
then that I met a man whom many women have 
had cause to curse. I was of his own rank—a 
school-girl only, but with powerful friends. He 
dared not wrong me, as he did others. He mar¬ 
ried me secretly,” speaking more and more 
rapidly, not heeding his cry. “He married me 
in the (little church of St. John, in Petersburg. 
I have fhe marriage certificate to this day. Six 
months afterward he was killed in a duel in 
Richmond. You knew the man; you have talked 
to me of him often as an unprincipled libertine, 

while I-” She pressed her hands to her 

forehead vacantly. “I have lived through some 
hard days, William.” 

“Go on,” he said, hoarsely. 

Her cheeks glowed, flamed scarlet. “ My child 
was born after its father's death. His sister, 
with whom I was spending the winter, concealed 
its birth, and put it out to nurse. She adopted 
him for her own afterward.” 

“And that child?” 

“Surely you know. Henry Loper is my 
son.” 

Chaflron uttered neither word nor cry as the 
burden fell from him forever. For a moment 
he was blind and deaf; then her words came to 
him dim and uncertain. 

“ I had not strength enough to tell you before 
we were married; and afterward it grew harder 
with each year. I knew you would turn from 
me with loathing, as you have done. And, oh, 
William! I loved jou! I loved you!” 

His old, strong, reasonable self came back to 
him with that keen flash of comprehension. He 
held her by both hands, lifting her, drawing 
her to his breast. Unutterable tenderness was 
in his very touch; his eyes—the eyes not of a 
passionate boy, but of a strong and worn man. 
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were full of tears. When she was folded close 
to his heart, he said, 

“If I had known this always, Judith! If I 
had only known it!” 

She drew back her head, her face turning 
pale and red. “ What did you think? You knew 
he was my son the night we were together? 
Not—not ” 

A half ashamed smile came to Chafron’s face. 
“No matter, my darling! I have been a weak, 
blinded fool, duped by my own passion as much 
as by my enemy.” 

“You were duped by me,” with fierce self- 
scorn in her face. “ For twenty years I have 
laid on your bosom with that vile secret between 
us holding me from you.” 

“It is gone now,” holding her by both hands, 
and looking her in the eyes. “Will you come to 
mo again, Judith? I, too, have been to blame.” 

“ Do you mean to be your wife as I was ? That 
the old time shall come again, William ?” 

“I mean it. God knows—God knows!” He 
held his hands over his face for a moment, and 
then leaned forward on the mantle-shelf. She 
stood by awed and silent. She knew that out 
of his great grief he had gone home to One 
who was nearer to him than she, to sob out his 
thanks for the life and hope given to him again. 
Yet, in her coarser grain and plainer way, she 
was loyal and true to him. In her secret soul 
he was more admirable and dearer than the 
dim, vague God. When he looked up she waited 
humbly, fearing he would not touch her again. 

But he put his arm about her with the old 
tender smile, and drew her down. When Louisa 
came in she found them sitting side by side, 
looking into the red embers. In her own fan¬ 
ciful, girlish reveries she often found there a 
fairy-land of love and promise for the future; 
but these two, she thought, out of their long 
and perilous journey, read in them more awful 
and sweeter meanings of life than hers. She 
went away gently, feeling that, dear as she was, 
they would not miss her. 

Later in the evening she came back. The 
room was lighted by one or two soft astral-lamps; 
on a little table was some foreign fruit and 
wine; her mother, daintily dressed, was at work 
at her usual white netting, the pure perfume of 
geranium-leaves stirring about her as she moved; 
the very light in her eyes and pink flush in her 
cheek was fresh as a girl’s. She had begun her 
whole life anew, Lou fancied. The colonel put 
out his hand to her. 

“ Here is my nurse, Judith. I never knew my 
little girl until now.” 

The plump hand in his trembled. There is 


some one else, father, whom you promised to 
learn to know.” 

“So, Louise? Here to-night? Your face is 
tell-tale, child. As you wilL I thought to have 
seen him under another name,” the remem¬ 
brance of his old terror sending a chill through 
him. 

There was but little in the frank, manly, young 
fellow that came to him, with outstretched hand, 
to recall the pale messenger who was to have 
brought him his signal to go over the dark river. 
There was the colorless face and straight brows, 
but the eyes were keen and honest, the smile 
both kindly and shrewd. For the first time, 
Sydney Kearns Bhook off his brother’s influence 
and acted from his own natural prompting. 

“I was led to believe,” he said, “that the old 
antagonism in our families was strongly felt by 
you, Col. Chafron. There was the mortgage, 
too-” 

“A trifle, boy—a trifle!” 

“Not to us, sir,” with a smile. “I hesitated 
to appear before you, as your daughter’s suitor, 
while I was in your debt. By Christmas, my 
brother told me, the debt would be paid.” 

“We will not speak of that,” sitting up sud¬ 
denly erect, and articulating with difficulty. 

“As you please, sir. But I wish to make 
what apology I can for my clandestine meetings 
with Louisa, and the deception into which I led ; 
her toward you. It was an innocent one, 1 
thought, and for a good end.” 

Madam Chafron stood up, putting one un¬ 
steady hand on her husband’s arm. “Let me 
answer him,” she said, turning to Kearns a face 
which he never forgot. It was the look of one 
who had come through the deeps of God's judg¬ 
ments, and been cleansed by them. “I too,” she 
/uiid, “have used a deception which I thought 
innocent, to serve a good end; neither you nor 
I can measure the guilt and misery which fol¬ 
lowed. Between us we had nearly been accom¬ 
plices in a murder. If you and Louisia are to 
be husband and wife, as you hope for the mercy 
of God let there be no deceptions between you.” 

Col. Chafron drew her gently to her seat. “It 
pains me to hear you accuse yourself, Judith,” 
gravely. “We have learned our hard lesson— 
we will close the book now. There are few 
husbands and wives who do not find, by bitter 
experience, that a secret between them is a sure 
root of misery. If I understand you right,” 
with a ohange of tone, “these children are * 
ready to begin their lessons of life together as 
soon as I am willing.” 

Kearns could not answer his smile, the matter 
touched him too nearly. “ I am ready to begin 
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it now, if you will give your daughter to me, 
knowing how poor a man I am. I will deceive 
you no farther.” 

“You wronged me,” said Col. Chafron, with 
his old stately gentleness. “If the man be 
manly, I do not rate him by his purse. As for 
family. Well, sir, I confess, I would not willingly 
bestow my daughter on a man of low birth; but 
the Kearns’ are the equals of the Chafrons’. 
They stood on level ground, if it was with drawn 
swords between them. Come to me to-morrow, 
and we will talk over the business part of this 
matter. Now go, and build some castles for 
each other—lovers can pre-empt a future on 
any enchanted land they choose.” 

They went out together into the little room, 
where they had met that miserable morning 
long ago. Something had Bubdued and awed 
Louisa Chafron; the decided step was irresolute, 
and the positive nod of the head, with which she 
usually emphasized her sentences, far less fre¬ 
quent She watched her lover wistfully with a 
half frightened, half curious look. 

“What is it?” he demanded. “You keep a 
guard on me with your eyes as though you ex¬ 
pected me to suffer a transformation into some¬ 
thing new and strange.” 

“You have suffered it. You are not the man 
I promised to marry,” quickly. 

“ What do you mean, Louisa ?” 

“I mean,” earnestly, “that since you threw 
off this secrecy and came to my father, you are 
a new and different being. Perhaps it is your 
true self that I see for the first time. Yon are 
light-hearted, daring, masterful. If you had 
not gained me.” 

“I would have gained you,” quietly. “You 
are mine now, and I will that you give yourself 
to me as freely as I have given my life, and all 
that is best of me, to you.” He bent over her 
and took her hands in his. She drew them 
back hastily. 

The man’s pale face clouded. “Louisa,” he 
said, after a pause, “you cannot know how your 
avoidance of me hurts and stings me. It is but 
a winning, girlish coquetry, perhaps. But I 
tell you, frankly, that long privation and hard 
work have made me moody and jealous. I want 
you to lay your pure hands on me and cure me. 
I want you to be frank and generous with your 
love. It is not enough that I know it is mine— 
I must read it in your eyes, in your words, your 
motions. It seems incredible that I, homely and 
ignorant as I am, should have been chosen by 
you, for you are the pearl of all fair and deli¬ 
cate womanhood to me. Men I can face and 
fight with, or against, fairly enough; but I am a 


miserable doubter and coward before you. If 
you had been my wife for many years, I should 
yet doubt if it was best for you to have loved 
me.” 

Louise Chafron fixed her eyes with her 
father’s peculiar trustful, pleading glance in 
them on his face, reading his soul as she never 
had done before. 

“I think I understand you, Sydney,” she 
said, and stooping forward with a burning 
blush, parted the black hair from his forehead 
and kissed his lips. “I will be your true wife,” 
she said, as her head lay quietly on his breast 


CHAPTER XI Y. 

MR. PAGE’S NARRATIVE CONCLUDED. 

As may be conjectured, I lost no time in re¬ 
turning immediately to Richmond. George 
Chafron being safe, as I supposed, in Jackson’s 
keeping, I hurried to secure my own prey. I 
don’t know whether, as the old man said, I have 
a mastiff-like pertinacity in hanging on to a 
victim; but the truth is, I entered on this busi¬ 
ness with a keen relish. As I whizzed along 
on the train next day, I recalled certain qualms 
of superstitious terror which this fellow Kearns’ 
plot had given me, and resolved he should pay 
the penalty of his crimes to the uttermost jot 
and tittle. 

When I reached Richmond my bird was flown 
—by some device he had procured bail. I need 
hardly state that his deluded bondsmen were the 
victims; and that from that day to this Clymer 
Kearns has never been seen nor heard of in 
Virginia. It is my belief that a man who was 
killed under Walker, a lieutenant, of the name 
of Crosby, was my man. If that be so, my 
mouth is sealed on the subject of his imposi¬ 
tions. I am only able to bestow the contempt 
which his plan deserves upon all spiritual me¬ 
diums or dealings whatever—and I do so bestow 
it with interest. 

I returned to Chafron House early in the win¬ 
ter, in time for Louisa’s wedding. I confess I 
had no hearty welcome for her husband among 
us—not that I did not then believe the young 
fellow ignorant of all his brother’s vile devices; 
but blood’s blood, and in spite of his hearty, 
cordial manner and noble face, I was shy of 
him then, and watched him for years after¬ 
ward, to see some taint of cunning or trickery 
in him. I may as well add, just here, that I 
watched in vain; but keeping so close a scrutiny 
on him, I came to know him as a most honor¬ 
able and trusty gentleman, and now I have no 
better or nearer friend than Sydney Kearns. 
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But I am going too fast for my history. Every¬ 
body not only “loves a lover,” as Emerson 
says, but wants to go, even in a story, to the 
marriage. There are no meals so universally 
relished as those which furnish forth the wed¬ 
ding banquet; so I would, if I could, stop and 
bring back all the merry, happy days of Louisa’s 
bridal-time, from the keen, exhilarating frosty 
weather to the least savory dish and good joke. 
It was not a quiet, solemn wedding—we did not 
believe in such in the good old Virginia times. 

The very wintry air and sunshine seemed to 
sparkle with delight; the house was full of 
cousins, of uncles, of aunts, to the remotest 
generations—not only that house, but the houses 
of all the neighbors and kinsfolk; and every in¬ 
dividual of them all seemed trying to be a fairy 
godmother, and command some good gift or pro¬ 
mise for the little girl just beginning life in 
earnest. 

When there were so many good gifts, when 
the future was so full of promise, why shouldn’t 
we all take time to be merry about it? So we 
danced and sang, and made up sleighing-par- 
ties, and hunting-parties, and brought out all 
the family heir-looms of silks, and emeralds, 
and diamonds, and ate stupendous suppers and 
incredible dinners, and drank the hogshead of 
genuine golden sherry, which had been bottled 
on the day of Louisa’s birth, and was worth 
half of her dowry now. And when we had 
finished at the homestead, the bride, with her 
husband and train of attendants, set off for the 
nearest cousin’s, and remained several days, 
going through with the same routine, while we 
old people dropped off home, one by one, leaving 
the colonel and his wife alone. I remained a 
few days after all the others were gone. 

One little incident I remember, which touched 
me at the time. It was the evening of the day 
when Lou and her husband had gone. There 
was a great dinner for them in the adjoining 
county, to which all of the guests had gone; but 
Col. Chafron, still being weak and barely able 
to creep about through the house, remained at 
home, and I begged for leave to stay with him 
and Madam Chafron. A great silence had fallen 
on the house. The joy and excitement was gone 
with the lovers just entering on their enchanted 
land, and there remained behind the home, and 
the father and mother, whose child had gone 
from them never to return. 

The servants cleared away all traces of the 
confusion, so that, when I came out of my room 
in the evening, I found the old homestead neat 
and orderly, as in its most quiet days. The table 
for supper was laid in Madam Chafron’s own 


sitting-room, as Pool told me; and going there, 
I found the fire burning cheerfully, her dog 
asleep on the rug, the fine snow making a white 
silence without over the great expanse of moun¬ 
tain and valley. The colonel and his wife sat 
side by side, she with her cloud of white netting 
on her lap, and he watohing her idly. There 
was a curious change in his manner to her since 
the great strait through which they had passed, 
I noticed; there was less of the chevalier defer¬ 
ence and courtesy, and a nearer, more tender 
watchfulness, a constant care, such as one would 
give to a sorely hurt and wounded child that 
had been given to us again from the jaws of 
death. To-night, however, the father’s and 
mother’s hearts were full; they were very 
silent, listening absently to my attempts at 
cheerftil talk. None of us, from some tacit, 
secret sympathy, mentioned Louisa’s name; 
though I knew that but one thought was pre¬ 
sent with both; that it was the first night on 
which she had gone from her home, which 
would never be home to her again. 

Presently the dish of fried chickens, the 
coffee, the waffles, were placed on the table. 

“To Bupper,” cried Chafron, with a feeble 
attempt at liveliness. “Even this nipping win¬ 
ter’s day has failed to give me an appetite; 
the world never was so out of joint before, 
1 think,” placing my chair, while Madam Chaf¬ 
ron took her place behind the urn. Suddenly 
she stopped, flushing, growing pale, making a 
nervous motion to the table, her eyes full of 
tears. 

“Chloe has forgotten,” she said. “She has 
laid covers for—for-” 

“For ub, mamma,” said a quick voice behind 
her; and Lou, in Ijer usual home dress, put her 
arms about her neck, kissing her with a little 
sob; “for Sydney and me—and here we are. 
We ran away—they thought it was right. I 
couldn’t bear it, that’s all; and now for a good 
cozy evening.” 

There never was such an evening. All the 
cheerful, happy years gone before seemed to 
come into it, to make it the essence of them all. 
It was as if Lou was given to them anew, when 
they thought she was lost forever; and in the 
recovery of the gift, they and she grew like 
children together, laughed easily at little jokes, 
with the tears lying but a little way below. 
Kearns, too, came out in strength that night 
and proved himself a hearty good fellow; and 
I—well, old John Page, was made to feel that 
he was one with them, and felt his old heart 
warm and throb as it had not done through all 
the gay wedding times. 
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It was a pretty, tender thing in Lon and her 
husband, I think—a trifle; yet it proved that 
the old home was dearer to them than the bright, 
new life. 

Chafron bade me good-night with a glowing 
face. “I feel as if God’s goodness was made 
real to me to-night!” he said. “I knew it be¬ 
fore, but now I feel it Lou’s coming was like 
an elixir with all health and happiness in it.” 

My story is near its end. You will wonder, 
perhaps, why I called it a tragedy ? 

There was a letter which came to me in Rich¬ 
mond, which, if I wrote it for you, might make 
my meaning more clear. It was from the old 
physician, written, I suspect, in some moody 
humor alone in his office on a rainy evening. 
A strange speculation of the physiology of in¬ 
sanity, and of the narrow line that divides the 
horrible fate of the maniac, in the cell of the 
asylum, from the brilliant success of the man of 
genius; the difference between them, perhaps, 
only a tubercle upon the brain, or a diseased 
liver. A strange history, too, was in the letter 
of the Chafron race, running back for many 
generations—a history on which I have kept 
silence, except where it has touched this por¬ 
tion of William Chafron’s life—the culmination 
of all the misery therein was reached in his 
brother’s story. The old doctor put the ques¬ 
tion to me whether it was disease or vico that 


outlined George Chafron’s career—that had set 
him apart, in soul, no less than in his deformed 
person, from other men? 

Two or three weeks after he disappeared, the 
body of a man, blackened and swollen beyond 
recognition, was found in a deep pool behind 
the South Mountain. The men who discovered 
it decided it to be a runaway mulatto, who had 
been missing for some time; but Jackson identi¬ 
fied part of the rotted clothing as Dr. Chafron’s. 
He kept his own counsel, however; and soon 
after r rumor began to be whispered about that 
George Chafron was in California; after that 
he was reported in Europe, fighting under Gari¬ 
baldi ; but in any case he was a man doing well a 
man’s work. His brother was quieted, and began 
eagerly the search for him—a search which, of 
course, proved fruitless; but his memory of 
George was made by it hopeful and tender. 

To me, in this letter, the old man told his 
secret, asking the question that disturbed his 
very faith in God. Was the mischance of the 
soul dead, with all other ailments of that miser¬ 
able, distorted body, found in the pool? Or 
would it go yonder into the great unknown 
hereafter to meet its penalty as crime ? 

I could make him no answer; the curtain fell 
upon the Tragedy of Fauquier as upon all other 
tragedies of real life in that dim abode, where 
none but God could see its close. 


WHAT THINK YOU SHE WILL SAY? 

BT MARIE 8. LADD. 


I have a little friend. 

With whom I often wend 
Round the windings of the clear Otter river; 
Where the flowers at our feet 
Breathe their fragrance fresh and sweet, 
And above us the poplar leaves shiver. 

And this little friend's blue eye 
Will droop, I know not why, 

If I bend to catch the words she is saying; 


And her gentle face will flash 
With a soft and rosy blush. 

If I hint we are glad while a straying. 

When next we go that way. 

What think you she will say, 

If I ask her to walk with me down LiTes river. 
Do you think her heart will beat 
Fast with pleasure pure and sweet, 

And a smile on her bright Ups will %uiverf 


A REVERIE. 

BT E. BENJAMIN. 


Night, her deep veil from earth has drawn; 

But still the sad winds sigh; 

The sun comes not, but with the dawn, 
park clouds drift o'er the sky. 

The birds, from silence, wake to sing; 

But eoft, subdued, their lay; 

No gladness to the heart they bring, 

Nor hope of brighter day. 

Vol. LIV.—8 


The willow, 'neatb the blighting blast. 
Droops low before its might; 

And hopes, born of the sunny past. 
Shrink from the future aigbl 

The soul, cast down and near destroyed, 
8ball struggle through the night; 
Though every thought, with pain alloyed. 
Yet death may bring it light. 
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PARSON HOWARD’S SECRET SIN. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“ Yes, Deacon Pilgrove, you may well say it’s 
a world of sin and sorrow I” ejaculated Mrs. 
Simon Sweetser, applying her handkerchief to 
her eyes to wipe away an imaginary drop of 
moisture, evolved by the sympathy her generous 
heart felt for the wicked sons of men. 

“It is bad enough,” she continued, “when we 
poor worms of the dust that hain’t nobody, for¬ 
get ourselves and serve the great adversary; but 
when a minister of the gospel—oh, dearl” and 
up went the handkerchief to finish the sentence. 

“I don’t wonder you’re affected, sister Sweet¬ 
ser,” said Miss Ann Strickland, a very proper 
spinster of forty-five. “It’s enough to draw 
tears from a stone to see the wickedness and 
depravity of this world! and of men in particu¬ 
lar! Thank the Lord, I never had nothing to 
say to none of the desateful critters! Whatever 
else I may be guilty of, I hain’t got that to an¬ 
swer for!” . 

“Good reason why Jack didn’t eat his sup¬ 
per!” whispered Tom Chester to Kitty Malone, 

• a very little black-eyed girl who had taken his 
heart captive. 

“Whispering in company is very onproper,” 
said Miss Strickland, severely. “It is strange 
that young people can’t behave decent. I never 
have any temptations to let my youth run away 
with my good sense.” 

“Let me see,” said Deacon Pilgrove, slowly, 
wiping his spectacles as though he wanted the 
glasses clean to help him see it. “It’s as much 
as six weeks since the parson took to cutting 
up, hain’t it?” 

“Jest six weeks day before yesterday,” said 
Miss Strickland, solemnly. “I and Mrs. Sweet¬ 
ser watched him, and we’ve watched him ever 
sense, off and on. I, for one, calculate to be a 
faithful sentinel on the walls of Zion.” 

“Yes, deacon, so do I,” said Mrs. Sweetser; 
“and I think it’s the bounden duty of some of 
us to break down the doors of that house, and 
affront the arch deceiver right in his den!” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, a timid 
little woman, who, being something of an invalid, 
did not often meet with the Spruceville Sewing- 
Society. “Do tell me what Parson Howard has 
done?” 

“ Why, Mrs. Perkins, is it possible you hain’t 
heard?” exclaimed Mrs. Sweetser, amazed. 
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“Indeed, not. You see I go out very little,” 
apologetically. 

“He’s a wolf in sheep’s clothing!” cried the 
deacon, with righteous indignation. 

“For full six weeks and two days,” began 
Miss Strickland, oracularly, “there has been 
lights seen from nine till ten o’clock in the back 
chamber of the old Jenkins’ house jest below the 
parsonage: and nobody has lived there for ten 
year! Lights in an old ontenanted house, and 
up stairs, too.” 

“Spirits,” suggested Tom Chester. 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Miss Strickland, con¬ 
temptuously ; “there hain’t no spirits now days! 
Sister Sweeter will agree with me in that; and 
she’s lived years before I was born, and ought 
to know.” 

“Not more than two or three year, sister 
Strickland,” said Mrs. Sweetser, mildly; “and 
I don’t believe in spirits generally; but I can’t 
help having some faith in forerunners. Why, 
only three days afore Jim Johnson had a felling 
come onto his thumb, I was a looking out of our 
scullery winder one night, and jest as plain as 
day I seed a light, about as big as a candle, 
going from Johnson’s barn right straight to the 
house; and as I was a looking, all to once it 
vanished, and thar warn’t nothing to be seed. 
My old man laffed at me, the monster, and sed 
it was nothing but some of Johnsons’ folks out 
with the lantern; but there never was no mortal 
kurrosene that made such a blue light as that— 
never! I had the palportortion of the heart for 
a week afterward!” 

Miss Strickland took up her narrative when 
it was dropped. 

“ Me and Mrs. Sweetser, we watched, and the 
deacon helped us. Well, seven nights in con¬ 
cession we seed Parson Howard steal out of his 
house by the back-door—about nine—with a 
bundle of something in his arms; and he’d clip 
it acrost the field, climb the fence, and go right 
up to the side door of the old Jenkins’ house. 
And after stopping a minnit on the steps to 
listen, he’d onlock the door and make his en- 
terance, and lock it behind him; and in five 
minnits them back ohamber winders would be 
a blazing with light, and we’d see such dreadful 
shadders on the curtains, and hear such noises, 
that I felt as if somebody was a pouring ioe- 
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parson Howard's secret sin. 
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water right down the spine of my back! It was J 
enuff to make yer blood ran cold!” j 

“What kind of noises?” asked Mrs. Perkins, | 
skivering, and drawing nearer Miss Strickland, i 

“Oh! the most terrible sounds that ever you j 
heard; groans as if somebody was alniost killed | 
alive; and cries of *oh! oh! oh!’ and ‘ah!’ and 
‘um!’ and rattling of chains; and sometimes 
something would fall so heavy that the very 
winders rattled.” 

“Oh, goodness me!” 

“I don’t wonder you turn pale, Mr9 Perkins— j 
it’s enuff to make .anybody turn! A minister, j 
too—a man that, sets himself up for a moddle 
and patron for the people!” 

“ But what can it mean ?” asked" Mrs. Perkins. 

“I’ll tell you,” said Miss Strickland, impres¬ 
sively, “I’ve studied it all out-” 

“He’s a counterfitting these ere United States 
bonds!” said the deacon—“that’s what he’s 
about! They say he’s got a sight of bonds over 
to Spruceville bank; and I’ll bate ten dollars 
they’re counterfit. I read about how that the 
country was fludded with ’em; and he’s a mak¬ 
ing of’em—that’s what he’s about.” 

“No, deacon, you’re wrong,” said Miss Strick¬ 
land, positively. “He’s got a crazy wife shot 
up in that back chamber!” * 

“Gudness gracious!* cried Mrs. Perkins. 
“Why, he’s got a wife to home.” 

“That makes no difference in these days. 
He’s a bigotist! You may depend on it that 
he’s got another wife besides poor Mrs. Howard; 
and she’s shot up out in that chamber! Don’t 
you remember that when the Howards moved 
here they come in the night? Wall, they had 
a reason for it! Kitty Malone, stop your gig¬ 
gling! You’re blazy enough naterally; but 
when you giggle so, you’re as red as a poppy!” 

“Never mind, dear,” said Tom Chester, 
squeezing Kitty’s plump little hand under the 
table. “It’s a great deal better to be a poppy 
than a sunflower, and going to seed at that.” 

“I’ve noticed that Mrs. Howar&’s eyes is 
always red,”- said Mr. Perkins. 

“I thought they were weak; that’s what she 
told me,” said his wife. 

“Crying makes weak eyes,” said Mrs. Sweet- 
ser; “’tain’t likely she’d tell that it was crying, 
though. She’s got some pride, I reckon.” 

“ Wall, what shall be done about it?” asked the 
deacon. “Miss Strickland, what do you say?” 

“Jest what I have Baid from the first, deacon. 
We will arm ourselves, and march in a body to 
the house; burst open the door—rush up stairs, 
and surprise him in his iniquity; for I’ve no 
doubt but that he’s up there beating his poor, 


crazy wife; and that’s where the *ohs!’ and 
4 ahsr!* and ‘urns!’ come from.” 

And then the outraged citizens of Spruceville 
drew nearer together and laid their plans, and 
concurred in Miss Strickland’s opinion. The 
next evening was the time set apart for the con¬ 
founding and exposing of Parson Howard. 

It came in due time—dark and wet. Miss 
Strickland put on her water-proof, armed her¬ 
self with a butcher-knife and a clothes*pole, 
and set forth for the rendezvous, which was the 
bit of cover just behind the Jenkins’ house. 
Deacon Pilgrove and Mr. Perkins were already 
there, each carrying an old-fashioned rifle, and 
each feeling very weak in the knees. Soou 
after Mrs. Sweetser, and Tim Jones, their hired 
man, arrived—Mr. Sweetser refused to have 
anything to do with the affair. Parson Howard 
was about his own business, he said, and what 
that business was did not concern anybody. 

A little farther back in the woods, still as 
mice, were Tom Chester, and two or three of 
his chums, gathered to see the fun. 

Presently Mr. Howard came out of his house 
and walked rapidly to the old mansion. Un¬ 
locking the door he disappeared within, an l 
soon afterward the back chamber windows were 
lighted up as usual; and just then the bell on 
the factory rang out for nine. 

“Now is the time,” said Miss Strickland. 
“Come, you men folks, lead off.” 

‘‘Let the deacon go first,” said Tim Jones; 
“he’s one of the officers of the church.” 

“Mr. Perkins you go ahead,” said the deacon, 
in a faint voice. “I’m rather nigh-sighted, and 
can’t see the path so well.” 

“And I’m subject to turns pf faintness,” said 
Mr. Perkins. “If I see anything frightful I’m 
allers took swoonding. You go, deacon.” 

“I’ll lead off myself!” said Miss Strickland, 
brandishing the clothes-pole. “ If I am a woman, 
I hain’t afeard of my shadder, as some people 
be. Come on!” 

She put her shoulder against the door of the 
old house, but it was such a rickety concern that 
she did not have to exert herself. It flew open 
at once, and the whole party, headed by the 
adventurous spinster, filed up the stairs. 

The back-room door was not % fastened, and 
? Miss Strickland flung it wide open. 

And what was the scene revealed? 

Why, there, in the center of the room, was 
Parson Howard dressed in a pair of red-flannel 
pantaloons, his chest bare, and his feet likewise; 
and the good man was making a desperate effort 
to fling himself over a bar, stretched from the 
posts, about seven feet from the floor. 
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never! forever! 


The women shrieked at sight of the parson’s 
en deshabille , and the parson seised his coat and 
flung it blushingly oyer his shoulders. 

“Why, brethren and sisters!” he exclaimed, 
“what means this unseasonable intrusion?” 

“Where is she?” cried Miss Strickland. 
“Where is your miserable victim?” 

“I do not understand you, sister Strickland,” 
said the parson, mildly. 

“ There’s none so deaf as those that don’t want 
to hear!” exclaimed Miss Strickland, tartly. 
“Where is your wife?” 

“She’s at home, and in bed.” 

“Not that one!” returned Miss Strickland, 
with dreadful emphasis. “I mean the poor, 
crazy being that you keep shot up hCVe, and 
amuse yourself with beating every night till the 
whole neighborhood can hear her scream, *ah!’ 
and 'oh!’ and ‘urn!’” 

“ Deacon Pilgrove, please explain Miss Strick¬ 
land’s meaning,” said the parson. 

“Ahem! hem!” said the deac.on, clearing his 
throat, and evidently not knowing just where to 
begin. “You see, sir, we’ve noticed these lights 
here o’ nights in the winders, and seen you 
come in here night after night.” 

“But how in the world did you happen to see 
the lights, deacon? I selected the back cham¬ 
ber because it looked out on Cedar Lennap, 
where no one would be likely to notice the light, 
or be disturbed by it.” 

“I saw it from my garret winder first,” said 
Miss Strickland. “ I was up there to git some 
arbs for Frank Grimly’s wife, that was sick with 
the information of the stummah; and after that 
I watched—yes, Parson Howard, I watched and 
seed all of your dreadful doings!” 

“ And now, if you’ve got a crazy wife, less git 
a view of her,” said Mrs. Sweetser. “ I read in 
a book once about a man by the name of Roches¬ 
ter that kept his maryrade wife shot up in his 
house, and sot out to merry another woman; but 
the Lord didn’t let him be so wicked.” 

“1 have no one here but myself,” said the 
parson. 

“Well, what upon airth are you doing here 
at nights, after it’s time for decent folks to be 


abed?” asked the deacon, impatiently. “It’s 
dreadful works for a minister of the gospeL” 

“I know it is wrong,” replied the parson, 
meekly. “It is my weakness—my sin, if you 
choose to call it so. We all have these secret 
sins, you know ?” 

“I don’t!” said Miss Strickland, emphatically. 

“And now, brethren and sisters, I have a con¬ 
fession to make.” He wiped his forehead, and 
pulled his coat closer around him. “ My sin is—” 

“Bigotry!” ejaculated Miss Strickland. 

The Lord forbid!” said the minister, devoutly. 

“Wall, what is your sin, then?” asked Mrs. 
Sweetser. 

“Smoking! I am an inveterate smoker, and 
my wife detests the smell of the weed. She 
objects to my smoking at the parsonage because 
it fouls the curtains. The doctor has ordered 
me to practice gymnastics every day to keep up 
my strength, and I told Charlotte I would have 
the things put np out here; and here I come 
every night for An hour to exercise and smoke!” 

“But, dear me, Parson Howard!” said Mrs. 
Sweetser, “where did all the ‘ahs!’ and 4 ohs!’ 
and 'urns!’ and the groans come from?” 

“ Just try and swing yourself over that bar, 
sister Sweetser, and come down on your bead, 
as I have done many a time, and you will believe 
me, when I tell yon, I made the noise myself. 
And now, ladies, if you will have the goodness 
to take leave, I will dress myself and go home.” 

There was a stampede down the stairs; a wild 
whoop from Tom Chester and the other boys, 
who had listened on the landing—and the dis¬ 
comfited gossips sought their several homes. 

The next day, Miss Strickland left Spruceville 
to visit an imaginary aunt a hundred miles off, 
and did not return in a hurry. She could not 
endure the jokes of which she was wise enough 
to know she would be made the butt. 

Deacon Pilgrove made his atonement by send¬ 
ing the minister a load of potatoes; and one of 
Mrs. Sweetser’s best cheeses found its way to the 
parsonage larder before the week was out. 

And Parson Howard still exercises at the Jen¬ 
kins’ mansion, and, probably, indulges in his 
secret sin; but he is suffered to go on unmolested. 


* NEVER! 

To cherish dreams for days and weeks unnumbered. 
Till life is mixed with every changing hue; 

Then wake to find that, while we calmly slumbered, 
They passed away entirely from our view; 

Never morel 

To spend the hours In silent, sad regretting 
For what is lost, that we had lairly won; 

Or cast about for something new, forgetting 


FOREVER! 


The work of life that we have left undone; 

Nevermore I 


I 


To find a place at last, removed from sadnees, 
Where we may dwell serene from every care; 
Where life is one perpetual round of gtadnees. 
And peace and rest have each an entrance there 
Forever morel 


a. a. a. 
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IT HUE LEB 1BMIDI0T. 


I. 

It is said to have been the last straw that 
broke the earners back, and three P.’s cast a 
shadow and weight over Lydia Porson’s life 
that were hard to bear. 

It was too unkind of her father to have taken 
that way of making his name famous! Many 
and many a time eVen the shekels of silver and 
gold that had descended to her along with the 
Burden, (the whole word ought to be in capitals 
to express her feelings,) seemed very poor con¬ 
solation to Miss Lydia, aBd life itself not worth 
having, while the fragrance of a patent medicine 
came drifting about her like a wind out of the 
depths of the past 

P. P. P.—Porson’s Patent Purifier! Better 
known from Maine to Georgia than any other 
three letters of the alphabet—and that was not 
the worst of it. I am ashamed to write it, know¬ 
ing the modesty of the people of my native land, 
where young women never “go to bed,” but 
“retire;” and young men never “break a leg,” 
but “fracture a limb;” still the truth must out- 
bad as P. P. P. was, there was worse behind I 

Another P. lurked in the shadow! Lydia, in 
the midst of her misery, oould only be grateful 
that her father had believed in the old Roman 
fhnoy that Nutntro Detu irripart gaudet , and so 
had kept the fourth ghostly sign out of the 
advertisements. If newspapers, and placards, 
and puffs, and every other modern improvement 
in the art of humbug, had put before her eyes, 
in all its horrible indecency, the full name— 
Porson’s Patent Purifying Pills, Lydia felt that 
she must have succumbed long before; yes, 
perished in the earliest bloom of girlhood, as 
much a martyr to the P.’s as if she had swal¬ 
lowed them by the box full. 

The meat aggravating thing was that the 
name could not die out. When the old doetor 
soared beyond the smell of his drugs, he be¬ 
queathed his business to a cousin many times 
removed; and in spite of all Lydia eould say or 
do, Jack Porson carried it on, and paid punctu¬ 
ally to her guardians or lawyers the percentage 
which the will stipulated should accrue to her 
annually from the profits. 

The horrid patent—let us be considerate of 
Lydia’s feelings and use the name she did when 
forced to speak of the matter—had hung like 


a nightmare over her sohool-girl days! The 
witticisms she had been obliged to endure; the 
sneers when some ill-natured creature was 
angry; the only recommendations, whenever 
her head ached) to try the effioacy of one P., 
since she hated three; the utter detestation she 
got for the delieious vegetable, which afforded 
the girls opportunities to be brilliant No won¬ 
der she became early a rigid hydrop&thist; and 
when asked, in her study of classical names, who 
Esoulapius was, always refused to remember. 
It was fortunate for her that she was a girl of 
spirit and character, quite able to defend her¬ 
self; so whatever could be done to improve mat¬ 
ters she did—but the burden was heavy! 

Now she was a young lady in full pursuit of 
society; and society was not unwilling to be 
caught, though Lydia did know that, sometimes, 
the odor of P. P. P. floated between her and the 
precise success and position she desired. She 
was ambitious, and, like most American women, 
she wanted “a careersomething of her father’s 
energy must have descended to her, though it 
assumed a different form. Indeed, at one time 
| she thought of writing a book; and as a prepa- 
; ratory step, sent some verses to a newspaper, 
which were published and praised; but, alas! 
the editor allowed it to leak out in his column 
of “chat,” that the fair authoress was the 
daughter “of the celebrated Porson, whose pa¬ 
tent had proved such a blessing to the human 
race.” 

Lydia burned the paper and renounced author¬ 
ship on the spot; the genius of Sappho might 
struggle in her soul, it should never find vent 
to be placed in such company. 

Good gracious! fancy becoming distinguished, 
and seeing an advertisement of her last new 
volume of poems—Heart Throbs, by Miss Por¬ 
son; and maybe, in the same column—P. P. P.! 
Life! Health! IJappinees! P. P. P.—Por. Pat. 
Pur.! 

And all because that stupid Jack would not 
give up the business, sell out, and make the 
purchasers change the name, and leave her to 
wear hers in peace. Now most things Jack 
would have done for her; but to throw away 
an income, to enjoy which a foreign duke 
would gladly have quartered a pill-box on his 
escutcheon, was rather beyond him, and this 
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as much on Lydia’s account as his own; for 
Jack had hopes—yes, indeed, in spite of her 
rebuffs and determinedly treating him like a 
brother, Jack never had been able to relinquish 
his hopes. He was very miserable, often; she 
snubbed him ruthlessly, after the fashion of 
w omen toward patient adorers—but Jack loved 
her. Bless me! hadn’t he always, from the time 
she was a little angel, with long curls and a 
great deal of leg below her white dress, and he 
a blundering, awkward boy, who “ fetched and 
carried” for her like a dog, and was scolded 
and reviled, petted and laughed at, made happy 
and wretched, befooled and bedeviled gene¬ 
rally, like any male given up to the tender mer¬ 
cies of a female! 

You see, Jack could reason more coolly on the 
subject—it was a matter of feeling where she 
was concerned, and he was only amused to no¬ 
tice that, in spite of long pedigrees, Mammon is 
God in whatever country you go. Jack had met 
at a foreign court a princess who commenced 
life as a washerwoman; he had seen the best 
blood in England ready to share a title in ex¬ 
change for millions, whether made out of oint¬ 
ment, or butcher’s meat, or Russia leather; so 
he could* not force himself to believe that P. P. 
P. need be a hopeless weight to drag down 
either man or woman, good-looking, well edu¬ 
cated, and in circumstances to give society din¬ 
ners, a la Ruste, and balls without stint; for he 
knew that society—put it in New York or Lon¬ 
don, or where you will—would bow down before 
any idol for the sake of delicate meats and un¬ 
limited dancing, which, in spite of the grand 
outcry, is very sensible of society, since it lives 
to amuse itself. 

So the two Porsons could not agree concerning 
this momentous matter, which waB certain to be 
a subject for discussion every time Jack found 
Lydia alone in her great Murray Hill house, 
where she lived en princesse —American princess 
at that, which means absolute sovereignty if 
ever anything did, with a troop of obsequious 
servants, and a nice old lady, who never was 
troubled with a will of her own, to give things 
the proper look they ought to wear. 

In the midst of it all, her splendor and glitter, 
and her dawning success, there was a little 
bitter in Lydia’s oup; and the wind, as it swept 
up from the sea through Broadway, would bring 
to her sensitive nostrils the odors from the great 
house down town; where the cjoctor had left the 
business which began—Oh! heaven knows where 
—some people said with a pair of saddle-bags, a 
gray horse without any tail, and “roots and sim¬ 
ples,” away in some little New England village. 


“Why, think of it,” said Jack; “there are 
still half a dozen fortunes to be made put of 
the-” 

Lydia made a warning gesture. 

' “Patent—I was going to say patent.” 

“I don’t care if there are twenty,” returned 
Lydia, wrathfully; “let somebody else make 
them! You are rich enough now—what do you 
want to be selfish for?—and let them try using 
their names, too.” 

“But, my dear Lydia,” said Jack; “it wouldn’t 
be the same thing at all if another name was 
used.” 

“And isn’t that.just what I want?” 

She said it as triumphantly as if she had 
offered a powerful argument in favor of her 
side of the question, and, according to the 
habit of the feminine mind, expected him to 
be thoroughly convinced. 

“But another name would make the P-” 

“Jack!” 

“Yes! Where was I? Really, you get so 
excited, Lydia.” 

“1 don’t know where you were. Jack, and I 
don’t care where you go, provided you get out 
of that horrid business.” 

“You don’t care? Oh, Lydia!” 

“Now, Jack, don’t be foolish; that wasn’t 
what I meant.” 

“I should hope not,” said Jack. “W r hy, 
you’d be as unnatural as a—as a-” 

“Yes, I know! Now, Jack, will you sell the 
whole thing and let me have my life in peace?” 

“Why, my dear Lydia, I believe your father 
would almost rise in his grave.” 

“Nonsense, Jack! that’s foolish and wicked, 
too! I’ve no doubt, if he could speak, he’d ad¬ 
vise you to do as I wish. Really, Jack, my 
conscience goes against it. Patent medicine! 
You know it isn’t right.” 

“Oh, there, Lydia! the pills are honest 
enough-” 

* “Jack, you are vulgar. I shall not talk with 
you.” 

“I didn’t mean it—upon my word, I didn’t.” 

“Then be careful! Now, Jack, I call it a 
proof of a hard, hard nature for you to refuse 
the only relative you have the one thing on 
which she has set her heart.” 

Jack colored prodigiously, but she was too 
full of her subject to observe it. 

“I wonder at you. Jack—yes, I do.” 

“But just listen, Lydia.” 

“No, I shall not listen; I have heard enough 
about the horrid matter, and waited longer 
than enough! There, we’ll not say anything 
more about it. I never wish it mentioned 
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again—never. You will please to remember 
that.” 

She said it very decidedly, and with great 
dignity; but Jack knew she was not a woman 
for nothing; she would bring up the grievance 
in some fresh and stronger light the next time 
they met. 

“No,” continued she, relapsing from stateli¬ 
ness into a quiet mournfulness of aspect, and 
looking the picture of heart-broken resignation, 
“I shall never mention the subject again! I 
must say though—I don’t wish to be unkind— 
I’m not fond of hurting people myself——” 

“Oh, Lydia! do you mean that I am?” 

“Don’t interrupt me with questions, Jack— 
I’m in no state of mind to be plagued with 
them; have a little mercy on my poor head, at 
least,” the qualification added impressively as an 
after thought, as who should say she expected 
more from him in any other way. 

“Now, my dear Lydia-” 

“You are interrupting me, Jack,” said Miss 
Porson, congealing into dignity again. 

“I beg your pardon. What were you going 
to say?” 

“Oh! if you had wished to hear you wouldn’t 
have cut me short; but I shall finish because 
it’s due to myself. I say, I never wish to hear 
of this tiresome, odious, horrible, disgraceful”— 
she brought out each new epithet with fresh 
energy—“business again. I am very much 
hurt—I shall not try to hide it I didn’t think 
you would have held out against your cousin in 
a little thing like this—a lonely, desolate girl, 
with no relative but you in the world.” 

Jack was conscience-stricken, and began 
blundering apologies; but she was obdurate, 
and would not listen. 

“No, no, Jack! Don’t say a word! I’ll bear 
my trouble; if the pleasure and brightness are 
all taken out of my life by one blighting thought, 
why I must endure it.” 

She looked a very pretty martyr; and Jack 
felt more and more guilty, and saw she was 
pale, and really believed it was “silent agony” 
caused it, forgetting as she did, that she had 
danced the German with great spirit at Mrs. 
Pierson’s ball till three o’clock that morning. 

“Lydia, dear,” he exclaimed, “I wouldn’t 
distress you for the world! You see I can’t 
throw away the business.” 

“Oh! don’t talk about throwing away your 
precious dollars for me,” interrupted Lydia, 
vibrating skillfully between resignation and 
scorn; “ I don’t expect sacrifices from anybody— 
you see I know the world!” 

As why shouldn’t Bhe? Wasn’t she nineteen? 


Hadn't she read Thackeray, and all the rest of 
them? 

“But just hear me out. Your father made 
me promise I would not for three years. I can’t 
break my word.” 

Lydia wept at the mention of her father. 
I mean, she thought she was overwhelmed with 
sad memories—she was not; she was over¬ 
whelmed, as you or I would have been in a 
similar case, to remember there was still a 
whole year to elapse before she could force 
Jack to do as she wished; but, like the rest of 
us, she thought so well of herself that she always 
looked at her emotions in a poetical light. 

Jack was too much moved by her “stricken- 
deer” line of business to study or control his 
feelings at all; consequently, they took the bits 
in their mouths, and ran away with him. Be¬ 
fore he knew it, he was saying just what, in a 
cooler moment, he would have known was ex¬ 
ceedingly ill-timed—but “who can be tem¬ 
perate and furious in a moment?” So Jack, 
like Macbeth, let violent love outrun the pauser 
reason—only Macbeth had the advantage, from 
the fact that he was playing the hypocrite. 

Yes, indeed, before Jack knew very well what 
he was at, he plunged into the midst of the 
whirlpool; out came his most cherished secret; 
all the hopes and fears, and varying feelings 
that had seethed in his bosom were poured out, 
and he talked so fast, albeit not always coherent 
in his broken sentences, that Miss Porson had 
no opportunity to recover from her astonish¬ 
ment, and check him as decidedly as she would 
have done had she not been utterly unprepared 
for this melodramatic outburst. 

Indeed, I would not swear that something did 
not flutter in her bosom somewhere about the 
spot where those odd old guys, the physiologists 
(is it?) say we have hearts; but she was a 
wonderfully educated modern young lady, and 
had a theory to live up to; so she disregarded 
the fluttering, and by the time Jack paused for 
breath, and was very red and warm, and pant¬ 
ing excessively, as if he bad just been running 
a foot-race, or sometning equally foolish, she 
had recovered herself, had laid firm hold of her 
theory, and steadied herself by it as if it had 
been an anchor, and was ready to settle poor 
Jack and his folly. 

“Dear me!” said she, “I declare, Jack, you 
have talked till you are quite out of breath ; it’s 
very American to talk so fast—don’t do it! Now 
don’t look angry, because that only makes 
matters worse—and you’re dreadfully red, you 
are, indeed! Just keep still, and listen to me— 
it’s lucky, for the credit of the family, since 
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there’s only you and me in it, that I have a 
tolerable head, and ean see things in a proper 
light” * 

41 Oh, Lydia I how can yon be so cruel!” 
stammered Jack. 

44 Now, Jack, stop talking like a novel, or I'll 
have nothing to say to you! As for what you 
have just been saying, it is just preposterous— 
that’s the word!” 

“I tell you I adore you, and you say it’s pre¬ 
posterous,” groaned Jack, with difficulty keep¬ 
ing his voice out of d howling key. 

44 Of course it is; and so you’ll think some 
thne! Now let's be logical, Jack.” 

44 Hang logic!” 

44 No, indeed! Thank heaven, I can reason! 
I f m not saying many women can; but, thanks 
to Miss Thorry, I can! In the first place, we 
are cousins; and its downright wickedness and 
insanity to talk about adoring me.” 

44 Cousins forty times removed,” Interrupted 
he. 

44 Oh I very well, Jack!” said Miss Porson, with 
injured dignity; 44 if you are ashamed to ac¬ 
knowledge me for a relative, why I’ve no more 
to say.” 

“Now; Lydia, yott know that was not what I 
meant.” 

“But you don't know what you moan, Jack; 
and if you talk, you’ll talk nonsense; so, for 
the credit of the family, I wish you Wouldn’t 
say anything at all.” 

“I’ve kept silence long enoiigh,” quavered 
Jack. “I can’t stand it! I love you, Lydia!” 

“Of course you do; that is, if you choose to 
own me for a relation—that’s your duty; and 
it’s mine to love you—and I hope, Jack, I have 
right principle enough to do my duty.” 

44 Hang duty!” shouted Jack. 

Lydia looked at him with serene pity. 

44 Jack,” said she, 44 you’ve a very ill-regulated 
mind. It all comes of your going to Columbia 
College. If I had brought you up, I should 
have sent you over to Eton and d German Uni¬ 
versity.” 

“Well, Lydia, I don't see the sense of talking 
about bringing up a fellow five years older than 
yourself.” 

44 1 have been taught, Jack,” said MIbs Porson, 
severely, 44 to take a rational view of all subjects, 
and to be prepared to act, no matter what might 
come up. Besides, years are nothing; some 
people never learn to reason—just look at Con¬ 
gressmen !” 

“Oh! I say, I’ll not stand this!” moaned 
Jack. 44 Putting one off with such talk when 
my heart is breaking!” 


“You are very uncivil, Jack; but I shall for¬ 
give you, though I think it’s very wicked to 
talk in that way.” 

44 If you’ll only listen to me, Lydia!” 

44 As if I hadn’t been listening for half an hour, 
and you just say the same things over and over! 
I mean to talk now; and I shall advise you as 
deliberately as if we were each somebody else; 
because, for all you despise it, 1 have been taught 
to reason.” 

44 A pretty sort of teaching, that has left yon 
without any heaTt, I think,” Said Jack, angrily.” 

“Ohl very well! when I visit three hospitals 
regularly, and never go to the opera on Friday, 
and get up for early service all Lent, I shall 
not answer you; but you’re very cruel, Jack.” 

Down into the deepest and blackest part of 
the valley of humiliation Jack tumbled heels 
over head; but Miss Porson would not lift him 
out; she kept him there, and took advantage of 
the situation to lay down her plans and Wave 
her banners. 

“Now, Jack, I think love is very pretty in 
Tennyson, and, perhaps, it will answer in Eng¬ 
land ; but you ought to see that in America it 
will not do; we are a young people-” 

“And it’s young people that fall in love,” 
interrupted Jack, triumphantly, Springing up 
out of the dark Valley with a bound, because 
he thought he had shivered her arguments. 

“And always very foolishly, Os you’ve read 
novels enough to know,” Said Miss Porson, 
pushing him down into the valley again. 44 But 
this is what I mean; the last generation made 
fortunes—it is our duty to make positions, it’s 
very clear to everybody that has gone through 
a course of psychological-” 

“Oh, don’t!” 

“Evidences, and parallels, and deductions,” 
continued Lydia, unmercifully. 44 Now the ques¬ 
tion Is, have we a right to fbrsake our duty for 
a little foolish romance.” 

44 I’d rather have my happiness than be a 
duke.” 

44 1 can only say I pity you,” replied Lydia; 
44 and, Jock, it’s of a piece With the skeptical 
taint there is in the American mind, when all 
the books of sermons tell us We are not meant to 
be happy.” 

44 1 wish,” growled Jack, desperately, “you’d 
come to the point” 

“I should have done it some time ago if you 
had allowed me,” She replied. 44 1 do wish you 
wouldn't be So Amerioan about losing your 
temper.” 

44 1 haven’t lost it,” groaned Jack, becoming 
dotefUl again. 44 You’re breaking my heart!” 
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Miss Portion raised her beautiful hands and 
her beautiftil eyes at the same time, and seemed 
resignedly appealing to some unseen witness. 

“If you Want my opinion you must not go off 
into blank verse. Now, to go back, I said it was 
our duty to make a position. Ton know just as 
Well as I do what a dreadful thing it is to hare 
a fortune brought by ri—d>y the— 

“Not dreadful at all!” 

“Exigencies and chances of trade! What we 
have to do is to show that we are equal to purify¬ 
ing it from stain and engrafting it on a stock 
so lofty that it shall lose all trace of the original 
taint.” 

Jack struggled faintly, but was speechless. 

“Now, you will ask, how is this to be done? 
Fll tell you; then, I hope, you’ll acknowledge it 
is well for a woman to be taught to reason.” 

Jack groaned. 

“I want you to marry Olivia De LanCy 
Streighton.” 

Jack bounced—there’s no other word—and 
yelled. “ That red-haired, slab-sided thing, with 
an uUmanagable eye?” 

“The best blOod in the country! Why, when 
she went to England, Lord Gray owned her for 
a relative.” 

“So might the witch of Endor! She’s thirty, 
at least!” 

“Didn’t I just say that years are nothing! 
I’m not telling you she’s pretty; but one’s duty 
has nothing to do with such trifles! Now, you 
know very well, Jack, that a lot of nasty people 
did their best to push me down when I began 
my career; and you might, for the sake of our 
fkmily, do all you can to help me make a posi¬ 
tion.” 

Jack twitched as if he was electrlo. 

“And what ate you to do?” he asked. 

“I shall marry a foreign nobleman/' Said 
Miss Porson, as decisively as if she was reading 
out of the book of fate. “I think it will be ths 
Baron de Bloiiderstein^—” 

“That fat meerschaum Of a man!” 

“Because he is here, and it will save trouble,” 
pursued Lydia, regardless of his parenthesis. 
“If Mn. Stuyvesant would have taken me j 
abroad, as she ought, I might have married in 
France—of coune, I should have preferred that; 
but I’m not so weak as you, I don’t refuse phims 
because I can’t get peaches.” 

Jack rushed into a stormy state of rage, and 
told her she was heartless, cold-blooded, abomi¬ 
nable, and a great many other things that he 
did not mean; and she kept looking at him with 
her smile of serene pity, and only said, 

“I know my duty, and I am thankful! It 


would be Yery nice to be romantic; and if I had 
been born a princess, I should have been very 
poetical; but I’m riot going wickedly to ffy in 
the face of Providence.” 

“A pretty Providence that would make you 
sell yonrsOlf!" 

“You are sadlyprofhrie, Jack. You ought to 
know that, With our limited knowledge of the 
ways and plans of Providence, it’s very wrong 
! to speak So. Things are, reason tells us what 
| course to take, and, unless We are very wicked, 

I We don’t fly off.” 

j “I don’t understand a Word,” said Jack. 

| “I did not eipfcct you to, Jack,” she replied, 
j with compassion; “it’s all because you went to 
| Columbia College, and Will read those horrible 
| transcendental books; but, if you will take my 
j advice, you will be very much obliged to me 
[ some time. And Olivia- ,r 

But Jack had reached the farthest limit of 
! human endurance, and biased like a whole 
I package of fire-works set off accidentally. 

; Finally, Lydia forgot her reason, and lost her 
| temper, too—and they had a frightful quarrel; 

| and the end Of it was, that Jack tore out of 
| the house raving like an intoxicated Malay, 
and Lydia was more determined than ever to 
follow out the programme she had laid down. 

She had forced herself into the belief that 
she was thoroughly in earnest in all her theories 
and breeds; and flow she was more energetic 
than before, from the aid of this new spur 
of obstinacy. She thought Jack behaved Very 
ill to her, indeed; and H was convenient to 
have a reason fbr feeling a little soreness some¬ 
where about her heart, when she reflected 
upon What he had said, and his conduct in 
general. Besides, she was tery much occupied, 
for it Was the height of the season. Gradually 
she had succeeded in doing away with the 
troubles Which it first had assailed her from 
that odious past, chmded by the P. P. P. It 
was the tackiest tiling in the world that she 
was able and willing to help Mrs. Gen. Hures- 
ford jpst When the general would have miule a 
grand smash—dbr Mrs. General was at the very 
top of Olympus. And Lydia was quite able to 
keep the place that Mrs. General elbowed out 
for her, and did not lose her head in the least, 
in spite of inoOsiant wait sing arid much adu- 
Utiori. 

Then the baron came on from Washington, 
and Lydia Was as decided as ever to be a 
baroness. Now the baron, to do him justice, 
was not a bad sort of baron at all. He was, 
indeed, tolerably Well on toward the age when 
even barons bold have a tendency to grew stoat; 
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a trifle lymphatic in temperament, and some* 
what heavy on foot when he insisted on doing 
the gallop, for which he really had no breath, 
though he evidently could not make up his mind 
to believe it. He was not rich—I have seldom 
heard of a baron that was, in these days—but 
he was relation to all the numerous grand dukes 
before Bismark upset them; and even in his 
stoutness betrayed his claims to relationship to 
the Prince of Wales. He wanted to marry an 
American; and he had not stood a fair chance, 
he felt, in Paris, amongst the junesse doree , who 
are buying up so rapidly all the Yankee stock 
in the market; so he had got the better of his 
lymphatic temperament, put his meerschaum in 
his pocket, and sailed straight away over the sea 
to headquarters, to the nursery for baronesses 
and duchesses, that he might take his pick and 
choice undisturbed? They balled him, and dined 
him, and supped him, and the name of the young 
angels flung at his auburn head was legion; but 
Lydia Porson, having no one to fling her, beat 
the whole crowd, and really did it remarkably 
well. 

She kept perfectly cool—there was a great 
advantage in the outset. Before many weeks, 
she knew that she had distanced all competi¬ 
tors; the baron had not laid his title at her feet 
in so many words, but he meant to, because he 
had told Mrs. Gen. Huresford that such was his 
august intention; and Lydia was not so ill-regu¬ 
lated as to grumble at fate, though she did still 
feel that if she had been a young lady when the 
Countess Eugenie was, and had possessed a rest¬ 
less mother, there was a fair probability that 
now, instead of thinking about barons bold, she 
would be exhibiting herself on an ivory chair, 
with a tremendous spread of velvet about her. 

Jack had persevered in his bad temper for 
some time, and as long as he did that she could 
feel cool, and patronizing, and compassionate 
of his folly; but lo, on a sudden, without the 
slightest warning, Jack turned about and played 
her own game; apologized for not having found 
time to come and see her, which excuse natur¬ 
ally made her boil with rage. He out Heroded 
Herod in the way of aristocratic views and sen¬ 
timents, and she was rather disgusted with him. 

Then Jack was away in Washington for a 
week or two; and the first time Lydia met him, 
after his return, was at one of Mrs. Gen. Hures- 
ford’s parties, where she was made the envy 
of all mundane-minded young women by the 
excessive, albeit, rather heavy devotion of the 
baron, and was conscious that her dress was 
the prettiest in the room, and knew that the 
baron meant to propose the first opportunity he 


found. (I cannot tell you how she knew it. I 
am only a man—but she knew it the moment 
she looked in his face.) 

She had been dancing with him; she had 
seated herself to rest, and while she was talk¬ 
ing to two or three people, was thinking of the 
baron’s intentions, when in from one of the 
other rooms came Jack, with Lily Spencer on 
his arm. Lily Spencer, who was only out that 
season, and cared more for dancing than she 
did for barons, and was really prettier than any 
one girl ought to be; her portion might have 
been divided among several, and still all of 
them would have been very well provided for. 

Whether it was the way Jack was bending his 
head toward the girl, as she talked something 
in his face, (not having Been him for a week, it 
struck her, too, how handsome he was,) Lydia 
could not have told; but a disagreeable sensa¬ 
tion, unlike anything she had ever felt in her 
whole life, passed over her, which made her 
feel as if a cold wind had blown suddenly in. 

She did not stop to analyze it, or pay any 
attention to it, as was natural, having a well- 
regulated mind; and just then some stupid 
person said to her, 

“There is your cousin with Lily Spencer—he 
was very devoted to her in Washington. Really, 
it begins to look serious, doesn’t it?” 

Had Jack fallen in love? Miss Porson felt 
very indignant! She had recommended him to 
marry, but she never told him to be stupid and 
get in love; she was very indignant, and has¬ 
tened to explain to herself the reason. It was 
because Jack had kept the matter a secret—she 
was his nearest relative, and it was very im¬ 
pertinent of him not to have told her about it. , 

Then she saw Jack dancing with the pretty 
Lily, and she thought the girl “dreadfully un¬ 
formed;” then Jack came up and exchanged a 
few words with herself, and was so off-hand and 
at his ease, that Lydia felt more angry than 
ever, and nipped him severely as he deserved, j 

And then she saw the baron heavily making 
his way in her direction, and she remembered 
what her feminine instinct had warned her was 
in his face, and somehow she desired to post¬ 
pone his little announcement. She did not ask 
herself why—she was dreadfully civil, was Lydia, 
and would not be rude enough to ask questions 
even of herself. 

So she danced a great deal, and kept in the 
crowd, and was occasionally a little absent; so 
that at last, even the baron, whose perceptions 
were somewhat slow, asked if she was not “a 
leetle ti-red.” He prided himself on his English, 
which, indeed, was very tolerable, though he 
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sometimes made odd mistakes, as he did when 
he talked about Mrs. Huresford’s “hide,” mean¬ 
ing her complexion, which, after all, was not 
her own, because she owed Dellue for it, and he 
was not a bit patient. 

“I believe I am tired,” Lydia said, “and I 
shall go home. Please take me over to Mrs. 
Morsely.” 

The baron was desolated, he said—but she 
would go; and the last thing she saw, as she 
left the room, was Lily Spencer whirling about 
in Jack’s arms. But the baron took her down 
to the carriage, and muttered some very tender 
and very German sentences in her ear; and 
she drove home, knowing that she could be a 
baroness, at least, have the offer of being, as 
soon as she liked; and she knew that she ought 
to be satisfied—but she was not 

II. 

To a well-regulated mind no consciousness 
can be more humiliating than feeling that, in 
some crisis, it has shown itself weak and vacil¬ 
lating, like the common herd who are the prey 
of every impulse. For the first time in her life 
this consciousness was forced upon Miss Porson 
and she was very angry with herself. She had 
shown no sign of weakness or swerving from 
her fixed principle of action to other eyes, but 
she knew that she had been guilty of it. She 
had gone home that night for fear the baron 
should take advantage of some opportune mo¬ 
ment, and offer to share the weight of his 
honors with her. 

Why she should have hesitated and absurdly 
put off this desirable culmination of events, to 
which she had serenely looked forward during 
those preparatory weeks, was what she could 
not understand; and she asked herself a great 
many questions about the matter, and brought 
up a variety of excuses to appease her judgment 
and well-regulated mind; but the conclave was 
very difficult to satisfy, and nagged her rather 
unmercifully. 

She decided at last that it must be wholly be¬ 
cause sho was so dissatisfied with Jack, and had 
been momentarily disheartened by seeing how 
the necessary steps for preserving and increas¬ 
ing the family credit all devolved upon her. 
Yes, that was it; and, # indeed, no wonder that 
she had been overpowered for an instant—it 
really was too bad! What could be more in¬ 
sane than for Jack to get himself entangled 
•with Lily Spencer ? A pretty girl, to be sure— 
oh, yes! pretty in a dolly sort of way; and Jack 
was just goose enough to go and be pleased with 
dimples and childish blue eyes, and absurd 


blond curls, when the girl had neither money 
or family, and what he wanted was blood and 
position. 

“Blood!” said Lydia. “Yes, blood! And he 
goes wasting his time with Lily Spencer,” (great 
emphasis on the Lily, as if it would have bet¬ 
tered matters had the girl* been named Dolly or 
Jane,) “and Olivia De Lancy Streighton getting 
no younger! And she would have had him— 
and such blood; and her second cousin married 
to Count Treville, and all! Oh, that Jack! I 
vow it is too much! No wonder I felt disheart¬ 
ened, and wanted to creep away and hide my¬ 
self! I shall hate him before he’s through his 
folly—positively hate him—I know I shall.” 

And in the midst of her monologue, they came 
to tell her the culprit himself wanted to see her; 
and she went down stairs determined to give 
him a lecture that should make him properly 
horrified with himself, if he had any remains 
of right feeling left. 

But the lecture never was delivered; for, as 
she entered the room, Jack came straight toward 
her, and without any greeting or preface said, 

“I am glad I have found you at home, Lydia. 
I came to say good-by.” 

“I don’t know where else you would find me 
at this hour,” said she, rather fretfully. “ Why, 
I’ve hardly bad my breakfast! And what on 
earth are you going to Washington again for?” 

“I am not going to Washington,” said Jack. 

“Where then?” 

“To South America,” replied Jack. 

Lydia’s heart gave a great thump against 
her side; but judgment was ready for it, and 
immediately thought it not surprising, for Jack, 
after all, was her nearest and dearest relative. 

“To South America!” she repeated, forget¬ 
ting that the wonderful Miss Thorry had taught 
her it was the height of vulgarity to repeat any¬ 
body’s words. “Now what do you mean, Jack?” 

“Why, I mean to see Bio Janeiro, and the 
Andes, and Peru, and all the rest of it,” said 
Jack, calmly. 

“I never heard anything so foolish in my 
whole life!” exclaimed Lydia, quite thrown off 
her balance. 

“Well, as it names from me, you’ll not be so 
much astonished,” said Jack. 

“Oh! if you’re going to be sardonic and talk 
like Mephistophelean* returned Lydia, indig¬ 
nantly. 

“I’m not,” said Jack. 

“I am very glad of it,” said Lydia, more 
sharply, because somehow, weak as it was, she 
was mortally afraid she should burst into tears 
in spite of herself. 
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And Jack wag perfectly calm; a little pale, 
maybe, bat that made him look all the more in¬ 
teresting—and he certainly was very handsome. 

“When do you mean to sail?” was Lydia’s 
next question; and, as she asked, she mentally 
vowed to find some pretext tor Modeling him 
before the time earner' 

Jack pulled out hie watch and looked at it. 

“In aboilt an hour and a half,*’ said he. 

Lydia wanted to scream, but if she screamed, 
she should certainly have hysterics, and that 
would never do! She must have relief in some 
way, so she tried to work herself into a passion, 
and began to abuse him. 

“ This is pretty conduct! ” cried she. “ Treat¬ 
ing your own oousin in this way! I wouldn’t 
have believed it of you—you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Jaok.” 

“I only made up ray mind last night,” said 
Jack, growing a little paler still, but perfectly 
composed. “I find there’s something important 
to be done out thUre, and as I shall have a good 
deal of spare cash on hand in a few months, I 
want to be ready for an investment.” 

“I think it’s odious to talk about money,” 
said Lydia, curling her lip. 

“I know you do, and I shouldn’t lave men¬ 
tioned it, only I want to tell yon why I shall 
have it I have made arrangements to sell out 
that patent, and I thought that Would please 
you.” 

“ It doesn’t please me at all to have you ruth 
off in this crasy way,” cried Lydia, astonished 
at herself that Bhe could not think about the 
pleasure of having that bugbear, the P. P. P., 
taken out of her life forever. 

“Well, that’s very good of you,” replied Jack, 
a little languidly; and when he drawled she 
Wanted to box his ears, though she had often 
told him that “it Was the thing to do,” and that 
his rather rapid, decisive mode of speech was 
exceedingly bad style. “You’ll not have much 
time to miss me, that’s one comfort.” 

Lydia was very angry now. 

“I shouldn’t like to hove your heart, Jack,” 
said she. “I don’t know what it must be made 
of—adamant, at least!” 

There Was a little quiver about Jack’s Kps, 
but he curled his mustache down over St. 

“To say it will be a comfort to have yoUr 
cousin not miss you!” she went on. “ I shouldn’t 
think a Sandwich Islander would have such sen¬ 
timents.” 

“I did not mean to myself, Lydia*” sadd Jack, 
quietly. 

“Oh! Well, I’m glad yon didn’t—I should 
hope not, unless you want to set up for a Roman \ 


—what-you-call-him ?—and dreadful wretches 
they are, even in high tragedy!” 

“I don’t want to, Lydia! I meant that, as you 
would very soon-” 

“ And how long are you going to be gone ?” 
interrupted she, having a warning that she had 
better not let him finish his sentence. 

“Perhaps I’ll stray about there for eight or 
nine months,” said Jack; “it’s quite the thing 
to do the Andes, you know.” 

“Eight or nine months!” gasped Lydia. 

“I shall have to go over to Paris to visit you,” 
continued Jack. “I suppose you’ll make the 
baron settle in Paris?” 

“Never you mind where I shall settle, Jack,” 
replied Lydia, taking refUge in severity. “It 
can’t ooneem you to know, when you go rushing 
off in this ridiculously insane way.” 

“I told you it was partly on business, re¬ 
member.” 

“Business! Haven’t you had business enough 
all your life, I’d like to know, with that horrid 
patent hanging over your head like a—like a— 
oh! I don’t know what?” 

“But that will be out of the way. I thought 
you would have been pleased, Lydia—you hated 
it so; and it didn’t seem right to vex you, par¬ 
ticularly when you are going to have a title.” 

“Then let business alone,” she cut in, hastily. 

“I dare say I shall; but I may as well have 
my capital disposed of.” 

“Oh! don’t talk like an arithmetic!” snapped 
sho. 

“No. I beg your pardon—we men in Ame¬ 
rica do get shocking habits.” 

Lydia clenched her hands with impatience. 
He was dreadfully aggravating with his sub¬ 
dued air of self-depreciation, and so quiet about 
it; between anger and a desire to cry, she felt 
dreadfully nervous. 

“I thought you were going to marry Lily 
Spencer,” cried she. 

“Did you really?” 

“Yes; and so did everybody.” 

“I never did, nor she, either,” said Jack. 
“We’ve been Very good friends, because I knew 
about her engagement to Tom Locksley—but you 
mustn’t mention it, because it’s a secret yet.” 

“Then, if she’s engaged, I think she’s a 
: dreadfUl tirt—that’s ail. I have to say!” ex- 
: claimed Lydia, and she was pitching her voice 
| higher, and speaking mor rapidly than Miss 
Thorry would have approved. 

“ Perhaps she may be,” returned Jaok, with 
elegant indifference. 

“Now, Lydia, I’m afraid I must say good-by. 
I have oceans of little things to do yet.” 
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“Oh, Jack! I don’t want you to go!” she cried, 
breaking down from her dignity, and behaving 
like an ordinary girl distressed by bad news. 

“That’8 because it comes so suddenly,” said 
Jack, philosophically; 44 I'm sorry I hadn’t time 
to prepare you. Now, Lydia, good-by 1 You 
said once you thought it was eery stupid for 
relations to write letters; but if you ever find 
time, you know I'd like to hear from you.” 

44 To go and remind me of all my foolish 
Speeches!” 

44 And I hope you will be very, eery happy— 
heaven knows I do! We’ll not be sentimental, 
beoause that’s not of our time; but Qod bless 
you! You’ll be a baroness when we meet—of 
course, you’ll be happy.” 

Lydia would net cry—she would be calm, but 
she felt herself tremble. 

“Everybody will say Lily Spencer has re&sed 
you!” she exclaimed, abruptly. 

44 No,” said Jaok; “you can tell them it was 
you.” 

His voice was gifever, but unshaken; he kissed 
her forehead once; then, before she could speak 
or move, he was gone. 

Lydia went up to her own room and shut her¬ 
self in, and had the heartiest crying fit she had 
indulged in for many a day. She asked no 
questions of herself; she attempted no self- 
government or self-exculpation; she just lay on 
her bed, and cried and sobbed like a common¬ 
place, weak girl, add would not go down to her 
luncheon, or let anybody in, any more than if 
she had been a romantic young person in a 
story, thereby distressing Mrs. Morsely, and 
astonishing her maid, who had never known 
her serene and lofty mistress to be in “such a 
taking.” 

After she had cried as much as she could she 
felt better, and wisely decided, instead of re¬ 
proaching herself, that even the greatest and 
most self-reliant minds must have their brief 
moments of discouragement. No doubt Csssar 
and Napoleon had; yes, and Queen Elisabeth, 
too. 

She got up from her bed, sat down before her 
glass, and, looking at the pale face which con¬ 
fronted her, gasped a little, but repeated, 

“It is all over!” 

Then she bathed her eyas and held cooling 
things to them, and arranged her hair; and 
when her maid'tapped at the door again, she 
was ready to account for her brief period of 
retirement on that much used plea, 44 Neural¬ 
gia”—for everything is neuralgia now-a-days. 
What did poor human nature do before it came 
in? Mr. Jones hears that certain stooks have 


gone to smash, and he knows he’s going after 
them—neuralgia! it accounts for his looks when 
be gets heme! Anna Maria jilts you, and yon 
look as if you had been steeped in green tea and 
alum for a week— 44 neuralgia!” Mrs. Ames 
oan’i have a new bonnet; Lucy hears that Tom 
Gray is engaged— 44 neuralgia I” It is beautiful, 
and our faith in it is the best part of the mat¬ 
ter—it cove is everything from crossness to de¬ 
spair. 

The maid brought a note from Mrs. Gen. 
Huresford, and Lydia had brought herself into 
a proper frame of mind for reading it. The 
baron had been with Mr*. Huresford—they had 
been old acquaintances in Europe—and he had 
opened his mind to her about Miss Person. He 
was fully determined to propose to her; all he 
wanted was an opportunity, and somehow he 
had thought, on the previous evening, that 
Lydia kept him away from that crisis; and 
being puzzled, and not finding any inspiration 
in his meerschaum, he had gone to Mrs. Hurea- 
fiord, and Mrs. Huresford, like a dear guardian 
angel, fit to flutter about the heights of Murray 
Hill, had put matters in perfect order. 

Lydia was to oome to dinner—the baron, too; 
there would be only old Mrs. Livermore, and 
a couple of the general’s elderly men. Lydia 
knew that everything was settled—she should 
go to dinner; she saw it all as plain as if it had 
been mapped out before her. After dinner, 
•he should follow Mrs. Huresford and old Mrs. 
Livermore into the drawing-room; Mrs. Liver¬ 
more would go to sleep—she always did, and 
sometimes she snored; but she was worth loads 
of shekels; so people were glad to have her 
snore in their drawing-room^. The baron would 
leave the general and his heavy men and oome 
up; Mm. Huresford would have led her into 
the conservatory, the baron would follow; Mrs. 
Huresford would go away to listen to Mrs. 
Livermore's snores, which were peculiar, and 
sounded like “Sher-kel—she-kel!” Then the 
baron would say it, and it would be done. 

Well, wasn’t that what she wanted ? Of course! 
The baron bad a lovely old castle on the Rhine— 
Yankee money wpuld make it a charming resi¬ 
dence. He owned a hotel in Paris—the results 
of the P. P. P. would get it out of the hands of 
creditors; the saloons would be refurnished, 
and therein she, Lydia, Baroness Blonderstein, 
would receive lords and ladies of high degree, 
and give balls, at which the emperor would look 
very like a sphinx; and the empress would say 
graceful things to her with that sweet, pensive 
smile, which—it may be all fancy—makes one 
think that murmurs of Andalusian groves and 
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the voice of her Gaudelquivir, and maybe other 
murmurs and voices that she will never hear 
again in this world,' haunt her in spite of the 
imperial robes and diadem. 

Lydia ate some luncheon, and felt strength¬ 
ened in her common sense. She went out 
soberly and decorously to drive with Mrs. 
Morsely; came home early to keep any unbe¬ 
coming flush out of her face; slept a little; read 

an account of the marriage of Miss J-to 

Count Somebody, in Paris; and was ready to 
allow herself to be dressed, and go to the din¬ 
ner, as a preparatory step to careering into 
Paris like a conqueror. 

And now and then she would shiver and feel 
cold, as if a sea wind blew over her; and she 
remembered that Jack, poor, dear old Jack, was 
drifting away below Sandy Hook; and it left her 
very much alone, for there was nobody now 
really to care about her coming grandeur— 
other people would only be envious. 

She was even conscious of not feeling pro¬ 
perly solicitous about her drees, and of being 
altogether more languid and indifferent than 
was becoming in a woman of her fixed princi¬ 
ples. Still there was no wavering in her reso¬ 
lution from the end in view—the rightful and 
legitimate end of any American woman of 
wealth, with a well-ordered mind—that of blos¬ 
soming into a title. But onoe or twice she 
caught herself thinking that it would have been 
convenient if she could have been born to it as 
well as to a fortune; say Marchioness of Massa¬ 
chusetts, or Duchess of Pennsylvania, or some¬ 
thing of that sort, it would have sounded very 
well, indeed. Then she roused herself, at her 
maid's request, to look at her dress, and re¬ 
membered that it was very unreasonable to ex¬ 
pect one life to contain all the blessings, any 
more than one soul can all the virtues, and ap¬ 
proved of the dress, and felt languid and slightly 
bored, which was a mood of elegant indifference 
befitting a future baroness. 

With that mood still upon her, she departed 
for Mrs. Huresford’s dinner; and she was so 
late that there was only time for the general’s 
powerful other half to whisper that her dress 
was perfection; then 1 dinner was announced, 
and the baron, according to orders previously 
issued, came up to lead her into the stately ban- 
queting-hall, which was more stuffy than one 
could wish, with its gold and red curtains, and 
the flowers drooping rapidly in the steam of the 
soup. % 

It was not a very brilliant party; the general 
and his friends were of the order of men who 
are always ponderous, and never so much so as 


at dinner. Mrs. Huresford was too stately and 
dignified to talk a great deal, except in very 
lengthy sentences; and old Mrs. Livermore, 
when she dined out, was intent upon her din¬ 
ner, report alleging that 8he thus made up for 
meagre repasts, which Btinginess impelled her 
to take at home. The baron himself—well, it 
might be the influence of the place, or, perhaps, 
having “serious intentions,” had that effect 
upon baronial blood; but he certainly was very 
sedate, and halted over his English more than 
was agreeable. He was a little brighter after 
it came time for the champagne, and actually 
complimented Lydia on the “pig curl,” which 
drooped down one side of her neck, making a 
little confusion by using the letter p when he 
meant b, and vice versa , for in his next set speech 
he told her something about Providence. 

The dinner droned on, and Lydia felt a 
strange, absent feeling creep over her and grow 
stronger; and for the life of her she could not 
help seeing that steamer floating slowly out of 
sight of land more plainly than the scene about 
her, and Jack leaning against the railing of the 
deck, and looking back at the shore he was leav¬ 
ing. She knew it was foolish; she tried to rouse 
herself, but all the same, the sea-view would come 
up, the rush of winds and waters would drown 
the voices near, and several times the baron 
had to repeat a remark, which at last made him 
look a little discomposed, for it was something 
he was not. accustomed to, particularly when 
talking with an American girl. 

At last Mrs. Huresford gave her stately head 
a bend, somewhat like the bend a statue of 
Minerva might be expected to give, and the 
ladies left the table and went up into the glitter¬ 
ing drawing-room, that wos as interesting to 
walk through as an upholsterer’s shop would 
have been. 

Old Mrs. Livermore was inducted into the 
easiest of easy-chairs; she made her six stereo- 
j typed remarks, to which the general’s lady 
j listened with gorgeous deference, then her old 
head drooped back against the cushions, and 
presently she began to say, “She-kels! she¬ 
kels!” and Lydia felt herself tremble with 
nervous expectation—it was like some super¬ 
natural warning. 

Then the general’s lady rose and swept her 
black velvet across the carpet, that was a per¬ 
fect garden of cauliflowers, and said to Lydia, 

“Come and look at my fuchsias, dear—you 
never saw anything so lovely.” 

It was coming—just as she had imagined it! 
Lydia followed her with an odd feeling that she 
must be in a dream. Again the peaceful snore 
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of old Mrs. Livermore said, “She-kels! she- | 
kels!” and Lydia was conscious of a very im¬ 
proper longing to go back and strangle her 
without mercy. 

The general’s lady stood by her side in the con¬ 
servatory for a few moments, conversing quietly 
about the flowers, and calling them by very long 
and awful names; and then Lydia heard a pair 
of masculine boots creak on the cauliflowers— 
it was a peculiarity of the baron’s boots (some 
Americans thought it a sign of nobility) to 
creak on all occasions, and even the velvet pile of 
Mrs. General’s carpet could not drown the sound. 

The general’s lady looked at Lydia and smiled 
complacently,' (well she might ; she knew that 
the least Lydia could do to show her gratitude 
was to send back a diamond bracelet from 
Paris,) and Lydia felt the floor surge under her 
feet, and the exotics, in fall blossom, stared at 
her till, in her nervousness, it seemed to her 
that each flower was a ghostly eye looking dis¬ 
approval. 

Glancing down the vista of the drawing-rooms, 
she saw the baron slowly marching up the cauli¬ 
flowers—creak, creak, nearer and nearer; he 
was close enough to have heard when the 
general’s lady said, 

“Excuse me, love, I must go back to Mrs. 
Livermore; you will like to stay here till the 
gentlemen come up.” 

Creak, creak—it was dreadfal! The general’s 
lady turned to go, Lydia put out her hand and 
held her fast—she was mad she thought! She 
knew what she was doing, but she could not help 
herself. She knew she was betraying weakness 
that condemned her as an idiot; that she was 
being false to her theories, her principles, her 
judgment—but she could not help it. 

“Don’t go!” was all she could manage to 
say between her chattering teeth—and she held 
the arm of the general’s lady as tight as if it 
had been a life-preserver and she a waif on a 
stormy sea. “Don’t go!” 

The general’s lady glared at her in astonish¬ 
ment, which changed to alarm as she looked at 
her white face. 

“Good heavens! you are ill, Lydia!” she ex¬ 
claimed, more naturally than she had spoken in 
a score of years. 

“No, no—wait!” 

Creak, creak! The baron had paused to 
glance at a bust on a pedestal; he was coming 
on, he was close by—creak, creak! 

“I can’t!” shivered Lydia, between her chat¬ 
tering teeth. “I can’t! Take him away! I can’t 
explain! Don’t let him speak to me—oh! I can’t!” 

The general’s lady thought her really ilL 


“My dear, you must go and lie down.” 

“No, no! Let me go home!” 

She suddenly remembered there was a door 
that led straight into the hall; she heard again 
that ominous creak, dropped Mrs. General’s 
arm, and darted out, ran up stairs, and took 
refuge in the dressing-room, where she had put 
aside her wraps. 

Presently Mrs. General followed, but she could* 
not get much out of Miss Porson, except that 
she must go home—and she stood like Minerva, 
bewildered and somewhat exasperated after 
ordering a carriage. 

It came—Lydia threw on her cloak- 

“And what am I to say to the baron?” in¬ 
quired the general’s lady. 

“Don’t let him ask me,” pleaded Lydia. “I 
can’t marry him—I can’t!” 

Mr8. General collapsed. 

“Are you mad?” groaned she. 

“I know everybody will think me so,” cried 
Lydia. “I do myself—but I can’t! I meant 
to—I ought! I can’t—I can’t!” 

She had to stop—she would have screamed if 
she had gone on. The general’s lady poured 
out a tide of expostulations. 

“I can’t help it!” was all Lydia could say. 
“I meant to—I can’t. I’d rather die—don’t let 
him come near me! Never! never!” 

Down stairs she ran before Mrs. General could 
get her breath, sprang into the carriage, and 
was driven home; frightened Mrs. Morsely and 
her maid by her appearance, put them resolutely 
aside, got into her room, and had very pretty 
hysterics all by herself, and went to sleep with 
a feeling of relief like that of a man who had 
been pardoned after being taken out for exe¬ 
cution. 

The next morning, when she woke, she was 
greeted by a letter from the general’s lady—a 
very wise, proper letter; but Lydia could not do 
it—that was all she could say, even to herself, 
she could not! 

She wrote a brief note, and said so; she sent 
a pair of gorgeous bracelets as a peace-offering; 
and then she cried, and felt as if she were be¬ 
witched, and knew she was a fool; but she could 
not do it—oh! she could not! 

For three days she saw nobody. When she 
emerged the baron had gone to Washington; yes, 
and in a week came news that he was engaged 
to Miss Jelstrom. But Mrs. General, appeased 
by the bracelets, set things in a proper light. 
Everybody knew that Lydia had refused him. 
Some people declined to believe it; but Lydia 
cared nothing, he was gone—that was all she 
asked. 
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128 A LOVER'S SONG.-TRANSITION. 


So it passed on into May, and the well-regulated , say anything; and startled and confused as she 
young woman did not know herself any longer, \ was, what with his sudden arrival, and his 
and really wondered if she were not losing her \ atrocious conduct, that when she could speak, 
senses—for she could only think of Jack, and > she said whatever he wished. 

Jack’s absence; for Jack would not come back— \ That very spring Lydia went to Paris, and to 
she heard that from one of his intimate friends! \ court, and saw the emperor look like a sphinx. 
And she had thrown away a title 1 What was j and was smiled at by the empress, and courted 
she to do! Mrs. Huresford desired her to go j generally, and had a “splendid time;” and Jack 
, to Paris, under her (Mrs. General’s) wing, pro- j was wonderfully admired by the Parisiennef. 
mising her a French marquis, at least; and j And how it was, Lydia did not know; but, in 
Lydia was half inclined to go—Paris air would \ Paris, the Baron and Baroness Blunders! ein 
restore her senses, perhaps. j were nobody in particular among so many titled 

But one day, while she was debating the sub- j people; and there was not half the row about 
ject, bang into the room—he always was in a \ them there was over Jack and herself, 
hurry—rushed Jack, and had her in his arms, j Yes, and more than that, Lydia liv^l to hear 
and was kissing her like mad. 5 Jack tell the story of the P. P. P., and could 

“I thought you were married till I got here,” \ laugh as heartily as anybody; and finally she 
cried Jack. “Oh, Lydia, do love me! I’ll not l began to see that that mysterious good “posi- 
let you go! Nobody will make you so happy as > tion” is quite attainable, without making any 
I! Say you will—say you will!” j tremendous sacrifices, in this very prosaic cen- 

Then he kissed her so violently she could not - tury. 


SONG. 

ALLAN. 

My anger waa bnt seeming, 

I meant not he should go; 

Bnt days and weeks have vanished, 
And, oh! they drag so alow. 

Bnt, look! the fog is lifting; 

Above, the stars shine bright; 

I see a well-known pennon— 

He’ll surely come to-night 1 

Oh, breeses! blow propitious; 

Ye waves, in frolic play, 

Around his pinnace gambol! 

Stars, light him on his way I 
He could not think roe forward. 
The landing is so near, 

If I am there, to meet him— . 

He sees me, be is here t 


A LOVER'S 

BY CATHARINX 

I Loot across the waters, 

To see the headland light; 

A driving sea-fog hides It— 

He will not come to-night. 

The eerie wind is wailing 
Along the lonely shore; 

Oh! life Is dark and dreary, 

Since he returns no more. 

At nights I hear the tempest, 

In gusts against the pane; 

I dream of death and shipwreck, 

And wake, and dream again; 

And all the dreary daytime, 

The rain goes slanting by; 

Oh! life is weary, weary, 

I would that I could die! 


TRANSITION. 

BY ADD1E A. 8IARLX. 


Wi watched the lore-light fade from her eye, 

And sorrow has won from her cheek its bloom; 

We saw her go down to the shadowy vale, 

But the Saviour’s love had lightened Its gloom. 

We only knew, when she came to the stream. 

By the dampened brow, where Its waters hissed; 

From her eye it faded, the sunny gleam, 

And the wreathing smile from her lips we missed. 

We saw bright Peace, as she kissed the wave, 

And Faith at the helm stood with fearless eye; 

Hope's signal gleaming beyond the wave, 

Bsckoned the weary to rest on high. 


Her parting breath filled the ftirling sail, 

And bore to its haven the storm-toesed bark; 

We saw cot the city beyond the vale, 

But its added treasure made earth more dark. 

But a radiance fell from the sunrise land, 

And left a halo on brow and hair; 

Hope from our tears a rainbow spanned. 

From the dor knees here to the glories there. 

Whoa Death shall wait, with anchor tried, 

To bear my soul from these realms of even, 

I know that my angel mother’s smile, 

Shall be first to welcome me home to Heaven. 
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It was only a child, standing on the wide 
piazza that overlooked a quiet landscape—just 
a valley holding a little village, from which 
uprose the spire of a pretty church, while be¬ 
yond was a narrow river shimmering on the 
rose-lit dusk. Yet, if it was only a child, she 
held the eyes and chained the fancy, for you 
saw in the face, the air, the mien, “ sweet re¬ 
cords, promises as sweet,” which you knew would 
develop into a lovely and gracious womanhood. 

And yet, now, at this present, it was purely a 
child you gazed upon, no baby more unconscious, 
or more thoroughly simple. That was what 
touched you so, the baby aspect with which she 
stood there, a handful of wild-flowers clasped 
against her bosom, in contrast with the strange 
and deep repose that rested upon the face, graver, 
more thoughtful, almost, than one liked to see. 

There were other people on the piazza as well. 
Birds of passage, that had come with bright 
plumage from the city, “just for the summer, 
you know,” and then to return for the fall cam¬ 
paign. So they were glad of any small incident 
that would beguile the time, and furnish food 
for talk and comment. 

Among the group was one Raritan Bryant, 
but, unlike the rest, he was not a summer 
lounger. The pretty village church, whose spire 
rose up from the valley below, called him rector. 
Young, not long in orders, he yet gave the im¬ 
pression of being much older than he was; per¬ 
haps because so carelessly nonchalant in manner, 
perhaps because of the cynical light that shone 
in the dark-blue eye. 

“Minnie,” said Raritan Bryant to the child, 
“come here.” 

Minnie came on the instant. Her manner was 
that of profound respect, almost awe—like most 
ehiidren she cherished a profound deference for 
ministers. Mr. Bryant seemed an age older than 
she, though there was not much more than the 
difference of a decade between them. 

“Where did you get your flowers from, Min¬ 
nie?” 

“ Out on the meadows, sir. There are beautiful 
ones by a little stream—wild forget-me-nots, 
briar-roses, and all sorts.” 

“Did you gather these for me?” 

“No, sir; but you are welcome to tlrem.” 

“No; I’ll not take them alL” 

Yol. LIV.—9 


Minnie chose the prettiest, and laid them in 
his outstretched hand. 

“Can’t you pin them in my button-hole?” 

Minnie looked awe-struck. The idea that she 
should attempt to pin wild-flowers in a minis¬ 
ter’s button-hole overwhelmed her. 

“I can, Mr. Bryant,” said a vivacious voice. 
It was another child, dark and bright, like a 
gipsy, yet pretty withal, who spoke. 

“Oh, yes! Well, I’ll let Estelle, though I think 
Minnie’s worth ten of her.” 

Minnie looked grave—that was all. Estelle 
pouted and flushed. They were “only'chil¬ 
dren,” you know. Certainly children are of 
but little importance—pretty to look at. Dear 
little butterflies; let us catch them, trifle with 
them, tease them; never mind if we rub off all 
the wondrous brightness and bloom God gave 
them; never mind if our coarse fingers bruise 
their delicate daintiness! “ Children were made 
for the amusement and service of us grown-up 
people,” appear to think the majority of men 
and women. 

Take care though. Children are little and 
helpless to human eyes; but remember that He 
who takes count of the sparrow watches over 
them as well. I pity that man or woman who 
can wantonly bruise the heart of a little child 1 

This was the commencement of it. all. I do 
not think that Raritan Bryant at all guessed 
what he was doing; he did not mean to be cruel 
or unmanly, I suppose, but this pure-eyed, clear¬ 
cheeked Minnie was such a simple little daisy of 
a child, that Raritan could not forbear experi¬ 
menting. 

They said he “hated women,” that one had 
“jilted” him as he was just on the verge of man¬ 
hood. At all events, he was bitter and cynical. 
I do not know that he deliberately wished to 
spoil a child’s simplicity—but I think he wanted 
to see what stuff the little one was made of. It 
is dangerous, sometimes, to play this game with 
a woman; it is quite safe, however, to attempt it 
when no one will blame beyond raising an eye¬ 
brow, and exclaiming, “Only a child!” 

I wonder that Mrs. Hardinge, Minnie’s mother, 
permitted the game to proceed. But she had 
been a famous belle and beauty in her day, had 
been so accustomed to the breath of compliment 
that it seemed her native air. It had not injured 
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her, for she had one of those wise, calm natures \ 
that rise above it; she had permitted it, as it 
were, it had not harmed her, she did not guess 
it would her little daughter; it seemed to her 
just praising a flower, no more—for Minnie’s 
nature was hidden yet; no one knew what tho 
simple exterior concealed. I will tell you—a 
nature capable of all intense emotion, impas¬ 
sioned, sensitive, ideal. The very repose that 
pervaded Minnie’s aspect showed this—the river 
is deep where the surface is so quiet But no 
one thought of this—“only a child,” you see. 

One of the long summer afternoon’s Raritan 
lay on the sofa, his little satellite, Estelle, beside 
him playing with his hair; he wanted to bo “put 
to sleep,” he had told her. 

Minnie coming in, opened her eyes at Estelle. 
She would have as soon dreamed of setting sail 
for -the moon as of touching a strand of the 
minister’s hair. 

Approaching, she whispered softly, “Since 
there is to be no church this afternoon, let’B 
take our Bibles and go and sit by the hay-ricks 
in the meadow, will you?” 

Estelle nodded her head. “I’m to put him to 
sleep, you see. But I guess I can come now.” 

The two stole away, hand-in-hand, got their 
Bibles, and went out into the meadow, fresh with 
the smell of the new-mown hay. 

Tho two sat in quiet—Estelle flashing a glance 
hither and thither as the humor took her. Min¬ 
nie, with downcast eyes and mouth sweetly 
smiling, as tender a picture as the white clouds 
above floated over through that “lee lang sim¬ 
mer’s day.” 

“Here comes brother Ned!” suddenly ex¬ 
claimed Estelle. 

Ned was a tall, handsome lad, with a some¬ 
what reckless, dashing air; he would be apt to 
grow with the careless, irreverent “man about 
town,” unless something changed his future. 

“What are you reading, you two?” 

“Our Bible,” said Minnie, softly. 

“Oh!” and then Ned gave a somewhat in¬ 
credulous whistle, adding, “I’d a great deal 
rather have a book of fairy-tales.” 

Minnie’s eyes brightened, being a thorough 
child, she loved fairy-tales dearly. “I have a 
book of fairy-tales I’ll lend you to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow ? Why Hot to-day ?” 

44 It’8 Sunday, you see. It wouldn’t be right 
to lend them or read them to-day.” 

Ned’B face softened curiously. “Well, I’ll do 
as you Bay.” 

Here the tea-bell rang, and the two girls, 
hand-in-hand, went toward the house. Ned lin¬ 
gered a moment to piok up & handkerchief one 


of them had let fall—which? Taking the fabric 
of fine cambric up, Ned saw embroidered in one 
corner—Minnie. 

“Oh, it’s hers! What, soft eyes she has, and 
what a gentle voice. I suppose she made the 
name herself. I guess I’ll keep it for awhile, 
anyway. I saw the dominie talking to her—I 
wonder if she likes him! He’s too old for her to 
like, though.” 

At the tea-table Ned watched Minnie, but you 
would not have guessed it. Your hobble-de-hoys, 
as very young men are sometimes disrespect¬ 
fully designated by novelists and others, have 
far more acumen than they get credit for. For 
a demure decorum that veils all emotion, and a 
curious tact at manoeuvring, you may pit hob- 
ble-de-hoy against the full-grown man over and 
over. 

As Ned pursued this amusement, which began 
to be of singular interest to him, the soft and 
singularly sweet aspects belonging to Minnie 
awakened within him a delicious Bensel>oth of 
amazement and delight It was the first reve¬ 
lation of anything approaching the idea of 
womanhood which had yet dawned upon bob- 
ble-de-hoydom, and he yielded veneration at 
once. 

Ned thought himself unnoticed—and he was 
so, savo by a pair of keen, cynical eyes, which 
always observed just what others would fail to 
see. Now Raritan Bryant disliked this hand¬ 
some hobble-de-hoy from the first; saw in him 
a reckless spendthrift, a ne’er-do-well, and was 
always ready to snub him. Raritan had a gift at 
snubbing, his tongue was as keen as a woman’s; 
he was prime at sarcasm, or any form of re¬ 
partee. You may think it a very curious and 
small-minded thing for a man; but the bare fact 
that Minnie attracted this Ned, gave matters an 
aspect of freshness and piquancy they would 
otherwise have missed. 

What a pretty little joke it would be to spoil 
Ned’s plans. Raritan enjoyed a joke hugely; 
besides, he loved to study human nature, espe¬ 
cially when the situation was such as to gratify 
a certain taste for sarcasm, and an enjoyment 
of the weaknesses of others. He had been bit¬ 
terly disappointed once, rumor said. But I think 
to be embittered by disappointment in such a 
way that, from henceforward, a man takes keen 
enjoyment in the discomfiture of those about 
him, shows, indeed, a narrow-hearted philo¬ 
sophy. I have seen souls wounded to the quick, 
but you never guessed it, save from an added 
sweetness, a finer grace. 

Now Minnie had a mission for this hobble-de¬ 
hoy. She would have taught him to be more 
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manly, more gentle, more God-fearing. Raritan 
was too shallow to know or care for this. He 
had never comprehended the great work that 
had been given him when he became a gospel 
preacher. He recked but little of that tender 
love which “beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

“Minnie, it’s bedtime now,” whispered Mrs. 
Hardinge, to her little daughter. 

The latter was deeply interested in, “If you 
Plant,” (a game much relished by those who are 
familiar with flower names, and who understand 
playing upon words,) in which the whole piazza, 
had joined, children and all. Minnie was quick¬ 
witted, and every one listened when it came her 
turn. 

“Plant a learned lady, who is very much ad¬ 
mired, and what will come up?” 

She had just asked this, when her mother 
whispered, “Bedtime.” 

Without question or demur, the smiling lips 
were held up for a good-night kiss, and Minnie 
vanished. 

“Blue-bell (e.”) It was Raritan’s voice that 
called out the reply. 

Minnie, after her fleet fashion, however, had 
put the stair-case between herself and piazza. 
Raritan sprang after her. Hearing a step, she 
turned and stood waiting, lamp in hand, with 
that grave, child-like grace which became her 
60 welL The face looked sweeter than ever in 
the light cast upward by the little lamp she car¬ 
ried—for all light reflected upward gives a mys¬ 
tical effect, as both poets and artists know. 

“Minnie, I guessed your flower.” 

“I suppose so, sir; it was easy.” 

“ Do you mean to be that when you’ve grown 
a learned lady ? A blue-belle?” 

“ I would like to know a great deal; but then I 
never expect to be very much admired, you see.” 

“Oh! but / admire you very much!” 

Almost for the first time Minnie felt self-con¬ 
scious. She did not blush, however, but her face 
looked grave and still up into Raritan’s, above 
the white flame of her little lamp. It reproved 
Mr. Bryant’s mood, as well it might. The tone 
\ was a little more subdued now, more as one 
should speak to a child. 

“fron’t you give me a kiss, Minnie, for good¬ 
night?” 

“I don’t ever kiss gentlemen, sir. But I’ll 
bid you good-night.” 

Bowing with grave courtesy, the little lady 
passed on yet unharmed. She was still a very 
child, still a companion for the angels, from 
whom she might seem to have won a gentleness 
beyond her years. 


With a somewhat baffled expression resting 
upon the cynical face, Raritan came back to the 
piazza. 

“Mrs. Hardinge, I congratulate you upon 
your little daughter. She is a child of wonder¬ 
ful promise.” / 

The tone was all that could hate been asked 
for, the manner perfect. 

“She is my one ewe-lamb,” said the lady, with 
the happy light of a mother’s pride in her smile. 

The next day Minnie said to Estelle, “Last* 
night Mr. Bryant asked me to kiss him. I said 
no. Afterward I thought, maybe it was wrong 
to say no, because he is a minister.” 

Estelle, sharp and clever at ten, or there¬ 
abouts, laughed. “You’re an odd fish, Minnie. 

I wouldn’t have minded, minister or not Most 
all the ladies like Mr. Bryant; but I don’t think 
he cares much I used to be his pet before you 
came; but then I am not jealous—at least, not so 
very, and I’ll liko you just the same.” Estelle 
showed herself more generous here than some 
of her elders. 

Estelle repeated a portion of the conversation 
concerning the kiss. All the grown-up people 
laughed at Minnie for her simple-hearted inno¬ 
cence. She would not be apt, however, to afford 
them food for mirth in this particular much 
longer—Raritan Bryant was taking care of that. 

The latter began to take her entirely to him¬ 
self now. In the first place, Ned’s society was 
tabooed. 

“You belong to me, Minnie; I can’t trust you 
out of my sight. Ned is too rude for my little 
flower.” 

So Minnie became very shy of the handsome 
hobble-de-hoy. Usually sweet and graoious, 
she hadn’t a kind word for the lad; and yet he 
would have done her good rather than harm. 
As for Mr. Raritan Bryant, he distilled nothing 
but a dainty, subtle poison, honey-sweet, but 
fatal as night-shade for Minnie, who drank not 
without reluctance, it may be; but still the 
draught was working its way into the veins of 
one of the most sensitive, impassioned natures 
that ever belonged to a child. 

Yet, strange to say, she never trusted Mr. 
Bryant fully, always a thin veil of reserve 
marked her manner when with him. She 
seemed to divine a certain selfishness which, 
perhaps, others would be slow to discover, be¬ 
cause of the laughing aan-aouci air with which 
he said and did everything, from a snub up to 
the keenest, most incisive Btroke of sarcasm, 
which was ever sure to leave a soar behind. 

One night Mr. Bryant wps playing chess, one 
of his favorite methods of recreation. He had 
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called Minnie to his side, and every now and < 
then affected to consult her regarding some 
move in the game. The child would smile and j 
shake her head softly whenever he did this, in 
token of distrust. She knew he was a famous 
player, apt to rout his adversary; and while she 
watched the progress of red and white, she also 
took note of the character of him who was play¬ 
ing, as well as “ making love” to a child, because 
it seemed both a very choice and safe amusement. 

Presently Estelle came and stood in the door¬ 
way. She had a tiny something in her hand, 
which she carried tenderly. Mr. Bryant was 
caressing Minnie’s hair; a look of pain came 
into the dark, bright, gipsy face. It passed 
away, and smiling, she approached and laid the 
tiny something on the edge of the chess-board. 

“For you, Mr. Bryant.” 

It was a tiny basket made of moss, exquisitely 
fine, and it held sugar-plums of sparkling white. 
Raritan occupied, or rather absorbed in the 
game, never lifted his eyes, or said one word of 
thanks, merely dispatched the candies. Estelle 
seemed satisfied that he appeared to enjoy them; 
as for Minnie, who was naturally the soul of 
courtesy, a surprise, that was half disdain, took 
possession of her. “I will never do anything for 
a gentleman like him,” she thought to herself; 
and then moved her head out of the reach of 
his caressing hand. 

Mr. Bryant looked up then. “Well, my flower ?” 

“How much pains Estelle must have taken 
with that basket ?” 

Mr. Bryant saw the hint, was hardly willing 
to accept it, perhaps, beyond nodding to Estelle, 
and saying to his small reprover, 

“If I am impolite, it’s because I’m always 
thinking of you, Minnie.” 

He spoke with a curious appearance of earnest¬ 
ness; either he was clever at acting, or the 
unique character of the child fascinated him as 
an intricate and engrossing study. 

Minnie looked for an instant as if she trusted 
him almost, and permitted him to play with her 
hair again. 

Mrs. Hardinge, from another corner of the 
room, called to her daughter, 

“Minnie, come here.” 

“ What do you wfch, mamma?” answered she, 
without moving. 

“When your mother speaks, you should mind 
on the instant,” gravely rebuked Raritan, with 
that regard to punctilio with which he defended 
himself from animadversion. 

It was the sternest tone that he had ever used 
to his pet and favorite. Minnie went to her 
mother; she seemed quiet, but the pupil of her 


eye, and the quickened breath, showed some 
struggle both of passion and pain. 

Mrs. Hardinge, taking Minnie by the hand, 
led her into her own room. 

“Is my daughter forgetting the obedience due 
her mother?” 

All the passionate vehemence of the child’s 
nature burst forth in tempestuous violence. 

“What did you speak to me so for, mamma? 

You had no right, before him. I am old enough 
not to be ordered hither and thither.” 

Minnie was wild with indignation and offended 
pride. Argument seemed out of place. Mrs. 
Hardinge began to realize the danger—but the 
mischief was done. Simply a child, the sensi¬ 
tive, impassioned nature, that should have slept 
on in its sheath of innocence and guileless 
simplicity, had been called into being. Miriam 
Hardinge would begin to suffer years before 
her time. 

But Mrs. Hardinge did not then perceive how 
much mischief had been done. After her own 
beautiful mother-fashion she calmed her daugh¬ 
ter into quiet. Presently Minnie, her own lov¬ 
ing, gentle self, was sobbing softly on her 
mother’s bosom. The mother undressed the 
little one, and put her to bed as if she were 
quite a baby—and that night tears and prayers 
were mingled together for her one ewe-lamb. 

Some of the older people had proposed, as a 
pleasant divertisement, tableaux and a play. 

The children were called into requisition, and 
Minnie showed at once a talent in this direction 
. so quick and ready, and a tact so admirable, 
s that she found herself deferred to upon all occa- 
5 sions. Her elders had chosen a somewhat heavy 
drama, which none of them seemed to be able 
\ to make “go.” 

J “ I can tell you of something much better than 
that,” suggested Minnie, quietly. 

“Well, what is it?” queried they all. 

“Oh! it’s not in a book! It has to be made 
| up; it’s about fair Rosamond. And it’s got 
\ wicked Eleanor and Henry the Second in it.” 

Half in sport, half in earnest, the arrange¬ 
ment of the play was turned over to Minnie, who 
announced at once that there were to be no / 
grown people included in her cast—so that 
matter was left to the children. 

Minnie marshaled her forces, drilled them in 
their parts, wrote out the dialogue for those who 
had poor memories, and was ready with the part 
of the programme allotted to her at the ap¬ 
pointed time. 

Minnie had assumed the leading character— 
Fair Rosamond—and had chosen the handsome 
hobble-de-hoy, Ned, to play the part of the 
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royal lover. Eleanor fell to the lot of one of < 
the older girls; and the little gipsy-faced Estelle < 
was maid to the beautiful heroine. The scenery S 
was primitive, the costumes hastily improvised; < 
but Minnie salted the whole with such a rare 5 
dramatic talent that the spectators wondered. j 

Raritan Bryant watched the whole with his > 
face of intense cynicism. Minnie was losing > 
fast what had been to him her winning charm— i 
the guileless simplicity and sweet unconscious¬ 
ness of what had been a most perfect childhood. 

It was very sad to see, yet on whose shoulders 
the blame rested it was not difficult to say. < 
Perhaps Raritan felt as near an approach to ; 
self-disgust as his entire complacency would \ 
permit. At all events, when the play was over, 
there was no word from him of commendation. 
The rest clustered about Minnie, and loaded her : 
with praises. She received it all like a princess; 
she was beginning to understand too early the : 
rare gifts that had been entrusted to her keeping. 

By-and-by she came over to Raritan, shy 
fnough now, touched with the gentle grace 
natural to her at most times to have won him 
to pity; but there was a strong element of; 
cruelty in his character; he had plucked away, 
leaf by leaf, the corolla of the daisy, and now 
he was indignant that the simple beauty had 
ceased to charm. 

“How did you like our play?” asked Minnie, 
softly. 

“Oh! it was well enough; but you act badly— 
you are miserably affected. You are not half 
as nice a child as when you first came.”' 

Perhaps Raritan had expected tears or com¬ 
plaints. Neither. The child was maturing into 
the woman. If she was sick at heart, he never 
knew it—not then, anyway. 

Cool and even came the flower-like tones, the 
sweet mouth even smiled. 

- “Did I act badly? The rest did not say so. 
But then, no matter, I had such a handsome 
lover, and he acted his part so naturally.” 

The woman-nature aroused taught her the re¬ 
tort. Raritan was ready with another cynicism, 
but Minnie had vanished, triumphant. 

The next day Raritan was half penitent, would 
have regained his influence; but Minnie kept 
herself aloof. She wandered out into the woods 
with Estelle for company, and did not get back 
until dark. 

“Let us surprise them,” said the little gipsy, 
Estelle. The j two stole, hand-in-hand, up the 
piazza-steps, and peeped in at the window. 

The night was cool, and they were all assem¬ 
bled in the parlor, with a few exceptions—Mrs. 
Hardinge among them. 


“They’re talking about your play,” said 
Estelle. 

“Don’t let us listen, then,” replied Minnie, 
with a quick sense of honor. 

“Oh! it’s fun!” said the other, holding her 
fast. Some one extolled Minnie’s dramatic 
talent. 

Raritan Bryant scoffed. “Nonsense!” said 
he, laughing in his oynical way, and quoting 
one of the passages with sarcastic emphasis. 
“Isn’t that too absurd for anything?” 

The rest laughed, too, for the manner was that 
of careless humor, sheathing irony. 

“Why, I thought Minnie was your prime 
favorite,” suggested another. 

“Yes, I liked the child when she was one; 
but since she’s got to be such a conceited little 
puss, assuming womanly airs, I’ve rather dis¬ 
carded her.” 

No one but Estelle felt the emotion that shook 
her companion from head to foot; no one but 
she heard the sudden sob of mortal anguish; 
and Estelle, who was warm-hearted, pitied an 
agony she could not comprehend. 

A little shape darted past the parlor-door up 
the stair-case. I suppose little Miriam Hardinge 
suffered that night as many a grown person will 
never suffer. Anguish, hard and keen; the 
bitter sting of mortified pride, of self-contempt, 
of a child’s affection cruelly wounded—for Rari¬ 
tan, by persistent effort, had won her liking; 
she valued his approval, and was more than 
wounded by his cruel words. 

The next morning it was not the little child 
Minnie that rose from a sleepless pillow, but 
Miriam Hardinge—a very early woman. 

When Raritan had petted her most, beset her, 
in fact, with honeyed words of flattery and 
caress, he had given her a picture of himself 
to keep, and she had promised him one of hers. 
That night, when he came into his room/ he 
found a little package neatly tied, and lying on 
his table; there was also a note for hipi—this: 

“I thought you were good and kind, Mr. 
Raritan Bryant. I liked you more than you 
think; but never any more, now. I heard you 
laugh at me last night with the rest in the 
parlor. You expected too much of me. I am 
only a child, you know; and I think the One 
who loves little children, will not be, pleased 
with a man like you, for making game of the 
person who is no longer Minnie, but 

“Miriam Hardinge.” 

Oh! the simple pathos of the phrase, “I am 
\ only a child!” They smote Raritan through 
\ his hard oynicism to whatever of heart or good 
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feeling lay beneath. He would like, after some 
fashion, to have made up the wrong to her 
who was no longer child Minnie, but she re¬ 
fused all overtures with a woman’s passion of 
scorn. 

Afterward the years righted this wrong in a 
measure. There was too much sweetness and 
depth in Minnie’s nature for it to be readily 
spoiled. She grew into gentle womanhood; 


but men complained that she was strangely 
cold, singularly distrustful. She tossed their 
praises back to them with laughing disdain. 
She liked books better than society. Should 
she ever marry, however, and have daughters 
of her own, woo to every one who shall dare to 
tamper with their tender, sensitive natures, 
pleading for defence the miserable excuse, “It 
is only a Child I” 


THE FEATHERE 

BY E L.I Z A B E 

The sun of mid-summerohines over the deep, 

The darkly bright, murmuring, glimmering sea; 

And the winds from green islands, that over it sweep, 

Fan the sails of a ship that at anchor rides free. 

As light as the foam on the billow she floats; 

As graceful as sea-bird she sits on the tide; 

The home of the rovers who man the light boats 
That shoot swift as arrows away from her side. 

To the coral-bound isles, where the ripe orange glows, 

And murmuring streams 'neath the dark shadows glide; 

Where the stately palm waves, and the pomegranate grows, 
They have rowed from the bark ’cross the glimmering tide. 

And now, while they dip the cool wave from Its spring, 

Or gather fresh fruits from the stores all around. 

Loud oaths and rude jests make the dim arches ring, 

And wake profane echoes from silence profound. 

But one far away from his comrades has strayed. 

And, stretched where tall cedars bend darkly above, 

Sees naught but the shadows tbeir branches have made, 
Hears nanght but the low-murmured coo of a dove. 

*Tia the voice of a wild bird—a note soft and low; 

But the heart of the listener is bitterly stirred; 

For it tells of a time, oh! so long, long ago, 

When the coo of a ring-dove before he had heard. 

It tells of a home in a far distant land. 

Where doves softly cooed through the bright Summer days; 

Where in peace and contentment a dear household band, 
Knelt at morning and evening their Maker to praise. 


D CONSCIENCE. 

TH BOUTON. 

It tells of a mother long gone to her rest, 

Who breathed her last sigh in a prayer for her boy; 

Of a sister who loved him, a father who blessed 
The son of his age, as his pride, hope, and joy. 

But the lather’s gray hairs have gone down to the grave; 
The sister's bright eyes with weeping grown dim, 

; Since their prayers and entreaties were powerless to save 
From the wreck his wild nature was making of him. 

And now, in this far-ocean island alone, 

With God, his own thoughts, and the wood-pigeons wild, 
lie hears in their wood-notes a sorrowful tone. 

From the voices he loved when an innocent child. 

And a longing steals into his sin-hardened heart. 

To know if they still, in the regions above, 

Think of him as he wanders from kindred apart, 

And think of him with the old pitying love. 

And he wonders if He, the great God, can forgive 
The years spent in sin that have made him so vile. 

And grant him, with them, in Ilis Heaven to live 
As they taught him to pray when an innocent child. 

And tears flood the eyes that for years had not wept; 

And sobs shake with anguish the man’s sturdy form; 

For remorse, that for years in his bosom bad slept. 

Has aroused in that bosom a pitiless storm. 

And he prays, he who mocked at his Maker’s great name. 
And scoffed when he heard of His pitying love. 

Prays; and peace, blessed peace, to his pleading soul came; 
And joy, for his sake, swelled the anthems above. 


WITHERED HOPES, 

BY GRACE GORDON. 


*Tis night; and o’er the vaulted Heaven 
The clouds have cast their fleecy veil; 
And if, perchance, a moment riven, 

The stars gleam forth all coldly pale. 

My heart—ay! like those stars, ’tis keeping 
Its lonely watch, while Hope is sleeping— 
As coldly proud as yonder star-gems, 

That glitter o’er Night’s misty Teil. 

The light breeze whispers in the gloaming, 
Of sunnier skies—of 8ummor hours; 

Of singing birds, and wild bees humming,. 
Amid the brightly-tinted flowers. 


Yet still my lonely heart is keeping 
Sad watch—too proud for sighs or weeping; 
For to that heart no Spring is coming, 

To wake new life amid its bowers. 

For Hope, pale Hope, lies sleeping ever; 

Her wings have lost their golden light; 

The garland on her brow may ne^r 
Bloom forth again in beanty brflPlL 
And dark Despair comes softly creeping, 
Where Hope witb*withered leaf lies sleeping; 
Comes stealing o'er my spirit ever. 

As gathers over earth the night 
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BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAOE 65, 


CHAPTER X. 

She stood in the middle of the floor, pale and 
angry, and so impatient that her limbs fairly 
shook under her, when she heard her father’s 
step on the stairs. He came in, looking worn 
and sorrowful, placed his hat on the table, and 
sat down, without regarding the young creature, 
or her furious wrath. 

“Father!” 

Hudson started up, and turned his startled 
eyes on the girl. 

“What—what is the matter, Constance?” 

“I followed you—I saw you go into that 
house. Who is she? Her arms were around 
you, her head on your shoulder.” 

“Constance—oh, my child! spare me this. I 
suffered enough before!” 

The man stood up, white and trembling, with 
both hands clasped before him, as if afraid to 
plead for mercy with his own child. 

That face and attitude touched all that was 
good in the girl’s nature. With a sudden re¬ 
vulsion of feeling she flung her arms around 
his neck. 

“Father! father! poor, dear father! I am 
cruel—I am wicked! But tell me everything—I 
want to be good to you—I will be good. Don’t 
be afraid of me!” 

“Afraid, Constance!” 

A wan smile flitted across his lips pitiful to 
look upon. , 

“When shall I be other than afraid?” 

“I am never afraid!” said Constance. “Tell 
me.” 

“I will,” answered the old man, wearily. 
“Sit down here—no, not in that way, with 
your eyes to mine. It is not well that a child 
should look on her father’s shame.” 

Constance slid down to the floor, laid her 
head on her father’s knee, and waited for that 
hesitating voice to begin. 

Hudson spoke almost in a whisper at first. 
By degrees his voice grew deep and husky, 
then sharp with pain. The girl listened, some¬ 
times with a shrinking heart, sometimes with 
the kindle and glow of sharp anger, when a 
fiery word would break from her lips, or a sob 


shake her bosom; but she seldom interrupted 
him, except by a half whispered question. Nor 
did she once lift her face, though his sank lower 
and lower, till his gray locks mingled with the 
rich brown of hers, as if snow had suddenly 
fallen there. 

“Is this all, father?” 

Constance said this with terrible constraint. 

“Yes, my child! Is it not enough?” 

“Not for me—not for me!” cried the girl, 
turning upon her knees, and lifting her arms 
upward. “If you had been a thousand times 
as bad, I should only love you, and hate him 
the more. Oh! how I do hate him!” 

The old man began to shake as he felt her 
arms around him; and out of his grateful agony 
tears came, large and mournful, almost blinding 
him. 

Constance wiped away these tears with a 
flimsy little handkerchief bordered with sham 
lace, and kissed the cheeks on which they had 
trembled. 

“We will go away, father, you and I, where he 
can never find us, the toad, the rattlesnake!” 

He looked at her wistfully. 

“Oh! if we could!” 

“But we will. Let him sit like a hundred¬ 
legged spider in his wicked old web; the world 
is wide, and I am a match for him, anyway.” 

“I thought that myself once,” said Hudson, 
mournfully; “but he seems gifted with a fiend's 
ability. Go where I will, he finds me out; and 
after every struggle I am more firmly his slave.” 

“But it shall end here, father.” 

Hudson shook his head. 

“You do not know him, Constance.” 

“ He does not know me. Now that I under¬ 
stand everything, he shall find his match. Don’t 
look so wild, father—I won’t fight him. But you 
and I can run away, and we will.” 

Hudson almost smiled, but he only muttered 
again, 

“Oh! if we could—if we could!” 

When Constance went out from the room, all 
the force of character that had sustained her so 
long seemed to die out. She was pale as death, 
and walked unsteadily, like one just recovering 
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from a hard blow; for the first time in her life 
she felt the force and burden of a dangerous 
confidence. In a single hour she had changed 
places with her own father. Henceforth she 
must think for him, care for and protect him, 
as the little match-girl up stairs protected and 
cared for the musician. There was something 
ennobling in this idea, which, for a time, lifted 
Constance out of herself. Then another care 
arose, which brought many a bitter reflection 
with it—a birth of love and repulsion toward a 
single object, which a day before had not been 
recognized in her existence. She went up stairs 
in search of little Rhoda, for it seemed impos¬ 
sible that she could live without some human 
sympathy. Rhoda heard some one coming, and, 
jumping down from her chair, ran into the bed¬ 
room, where her father lay sleeping heavily. 

“Father, dear! father dear! do try and not 
breathe so loud; they will hear you. Some one 
is coming.’* 

Weeks muttered something in his sleep, and 
turned in the bed, winding the blanket tightly 
around him. 

“Dear me! what can I do—he’s a going off 
worse than ever?” 

While the words were on her lips, she seized 
the coverlet and dragged it over the little man’s 
face, thus smothering the sound she could not 
silence. Then she went out, closing the door 
softly behind her, and, blushing like a culprit, 
caught up Luke’s tunic, which she had been 
mending, and stitched away dexterously, as if 
she thought that could drown the muffled sound 
which still came from the next room. 

“Rhoda!” 

The little girl started up, and the work drop¬ 
ped to the floor. There was something strange 
in Constance's voice that startled her. 

“Why—why—what is it? What makes you 
look so wild, Constance Hudson ?” she cried. 

“Me? Nothing much. Only—only- Oh! 

Rhoda, Rhoda! I am so wretched!” 

Constance threw herself on a chair, flung her 
arms half across the table, and burst into a 
storm of hysterical sobs. 

“Don’t, don’t!” pleaded little Rhoda, pulling 
at the arm which Constance had curved under 
her face. “Has he been drinking—your father, 

I mean? Oh! I hope not, for that is trouble.” 

Constance lifted her face, and wiped some 
tears away with her hand. 

“No, no, Rhoda! it isn’t that; but I am going 
away—that is, we are going away.” 

“Going away? How far?” 

“Ever so far, Rhoda. Hundreds and hun- ! 
dreds of miles away.” \ 


I “But where? Ton frighten me; you take 
away my breath.” 

“It is a secret, Rhoda; but I must tell yon. 
We are going out west.” 

“Out west? Why, that is where she has 
gone!” cried Rhoda. 

“She! Who?” 

“My friend; the lady who was so good to my 
mother—Mrs. Holt?” 

“Well, Rhoda, we are going to her.” 

“Oh! if I was going—if I only could!” said 
Rhoda, clasping her plump little hands { as if 
! she were about to fall on her knees and pray 
for this wild wish. 

“I wish you might, Rhoda, for you are about 
all the friend I have got; but we arc going right 
away, father and I; and I want you to help us.” 

[ “Help you! Of course, I will; know how to 
! pack and fold as well as anybody. When you 

I want me, I’m on hand.” 

“It isn’t that, Rhoda. We haven’t so very 
much to pack, anyway; but there is something 
I want of you, and that no one else can be 
trusted with.” 

“Very well,” said Rhoda, smoothing her tiny 
apron with both hands; “let us know what it 
is.” 

“We are going away, to bo gone a good 
| while; but I don’t want any one to know about 
; it. Don’t open your eyes so wide; we haven't 
; done any wrong.” 

! “Don’t owe anybody, or nothing?” questioned 
• Rhoda, to whom an unpaid debt was a great sin. 

! “Not a red cent.” 

Rhoda settled her apron with a jerk, and an- 
| swered promptly, 

; “Then you may count on me.” 

“This is it,” answered Constance. “We have 
taken our rooms for a whole year, and paid cash 
down in advance only a few weeks ago. We 
shall leave them in your hands, Rhoda; you 
may live in them, if you like, for we don’t mean 
to move a thing of the furniture. Only I want 
people to think we arc there yet, coming and 
going, you know, as father used to. If any one 
comes to inquire, you can say, ‘Mr. Hudson 
isn’t at home just now; or he’s gone into the 
country for a few days, and Miss Constance is 
with him.’ You well know how to do it.” 
Rhoda’8 black eyes sparkled. 

“Oh, yes! I can manage it well enough,” she 
said. “One learns lots of things keeping house, 
and going about. No one shall find out how 
long you are gone, or when you’re ooming back. 
You can depend on that.” 

“If you could say, once in a while, they were 
here only last week, or you are just too late thin 
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time—anything to make them believe we made 
it our home still, it would be all I could ask,” 
said Constance, a little anxiously. 

“That would be rather going it—don’t you 
think so?” 

“But for a friend, Rhoda—it is so important?” 

“Well, as a general thing, I don’t care to fib 
it much, but for a friend-” 

“Yes; for a dear friend, Rhoda.” 

“When a little fibbing is all I can do for 
her-” 

“Exactly!” 

“And it isn’t for harm to any one.” 

“Quite the contrary, Rhoda. It will save us 
all from great harm.” 

“Then I’ll do it. Reckon I could; but don’t 
say a word to Luke. Wouldn’t have him think 
I could do it for the whole world, and Cali¬ 
fornia to boot—nor father, either.” 

“That reminds me—where is your father?” 

“Father? Oh! he isn’t just about for the 
once.” 

“Well, I will see him when he comes in.” 

“No; I had better do the talking; he won't 
be astonished at me.” 

“Very well, Rhoda. I am so glad you will 
be my friend, for I need friends more than any 
poor girl ever did before!” 

“Don’t! don’t cry! You see I can’t bear that, 
though it does make you look pretty as a pink 
when the tears come. Never fear me! I’ll fib 
for you like blazes, if it's only about coming 
and going. But will you never come back?” 

“I hope so.” 

“Dear, iear! How handsome it will be!” 

That momenta faint noise came from the next 
room, which brought the blood into Rhoda’B face, 
and set her to work about the room, moving 
chairs, and rattling about the stove with more 
blaster than was usual to her. Constance stood 
awhile near the door, apparently lost in thought; 
then she recovered herself with a start, and say¬ 
ing hastily, “We can depend on you, Rhoda?” 
went down stairs. 

That night Church called at the house again. 
Hudson had just gone out, but Constance re¬ 
ceived him with more cordiality than he had 
ever experienced before; perhaps he observed 
that her cheerfulness was a little exaggerated, 
and her laughter somewhat hysterical; but she 
was so pleasant and full of fun that he seemed 
content, and even entranced, with all she said 
and did. Once she went out of the room for a 
moment, leaving him alone. Then he arose, 
walked on tip-toe to the bedroom-door, and 
opening it softly, looked in. A battered trunk 
stood in the middle of the floor, evidently packed 


close, and with a new strap buckled over it. 
He observed also tljat the bureau-drawers were 
half open, and quite empty; while all the little 
ornaments belonging to the room of a fanciful 
girl had disappeared. With something that 
sounded like a low chuckle, he closed the door, 
went back to his seat, and waited, with a slow 
smile creeping over his face. 

Directly Constance came in, full of life and 
spirits, but so nervously restless that she was 
perpetually moving about the room, dashing a 
few notes from the piano, or snatching up her 
work to fling it away after a moment for some 
new object. 

Church sat still, smiling quietly to himself; 
but there was a gloom in his eyes as he watched 
her which few persons would have read clearly, 
the smile and the look so completely contradicted 
each other. At last he got up and prepared to 
go. Then Constance turned upon him, her eyes 
flashing, and her cheeks hot with excitement. 

“Good-night!” she said, reaching forth her 
hand, which burned in his as he clasped it. 
“ Do not call to-morrow, or next day—I shall 
not be at home.” 

He asked no questions, and did not seem 
to be surprised, but wrung her hand a little 
viciously, and went away still smiling. 

The next morning, at daybreak, a man left 
: that tenement-house, carrying a trunk on hig 
shoulder. Some few minutes after a man and 
a woman followed the direction he had taken, 
the firBt carrying a heavy valise in his hand, 
the other bearing a well-filled satchel. The 
man who carried the trunk hailed a street-car 
going up town, and placed his burden in front, 
with the driver, while the two persons took a 
seat inside, and soon found themselves at the 
depot. Here Mr. Hudson bought two tickets, 

: and was checking the valise and trunk, when a 
hand was laid gently on his arm. 

“Not so far as that, my dear friend,” said 
Church, in the softest and sweetest voice imagin¬ 
able. “ It would grieve me to part with you so.” 

Hudson shrunk away from the man’s touch, 
and for an instant the look of a gladiator broke 
into his eyes. 

“How dare you follow me in this way,” he 
would have said, but the words died on his lips, 
for he saw another man just behind Church, 
watching him narrowly. 

I “Put that trunk upon the carriage, and take 
your own seat wdth the driver,” he said, address¬ 
ing the strange man. “ Step in, Hudson; there 
is room for your valise inside. I will take 
charge of the young lady.” 

$ No hound ever obeyed his master more 
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slavishly than Hudson gave himself up to these 
orders, while Church moved slowly toward the 
reception-room. Directly he came forth again, 
followed by Constance. She had refused to 
take his arm, or surrender her satchel; but her 
face was ashen with sudden terror, and the 
fierce light in her eyes was like a smouldering 
fire. 

. Church gave no explanations, and asked, 
none. When Constance was seated, he placed 
himself quietly by her side, took her hand in 
his, and kept it with gentle force, as if they 
had been the best friends on earth. 

After awhile the carriage stopped. The 
stranger, who had affected Hudson so much, 
got down from his seat, and looked into the 
carriage, as if for orders. Church leaned for¬ 
ward, and whispered a few words; then this 
man went up the steps of a house, rang the bell, 
and went in; and for the first time Church spoke 
earnestly to bis companions. 

‘‘Constance, you have promised to marry 
me.” 

“No, no!’* 

“But you have—your father sanctions it.” 

“lie does not! He never will!” cried the girl, 
passionately. 

“But he does sanction it. Ask him?” 

Constance cast a glance at her father, who sat 
white and shivering in a corner of the carriage; 
with that look came back all that he had told 
her, all the peril he was in—and she too began 
to shake with the fear that came over her. 

“You force him to it; he never did consent of 
his own free will!” 

“I fancy he has done very little of his own 
free will in many a day,” was the cool reply. 
“That is nothing to me. I do not care for 
motives, facts are enough.” 

“But his promise does not bind me.” 

“Your own promise does.” 

“But I revoke it. I never gave you one in 
dead earnest; never in my heart meant to marry 
you. Is that enough?” 

“Not quite. I came here to make you my 
wife, and mean to do it.” 

“But I can’t and won’t be your wife!” 

“Nonsense, child! You are angry now; but 
this trifling is perilous to your father. He 
ought to teach you better.” 

“I know what you mean—my father has told 
me everything. For his sake I might, I -would; 
but it is no longer possible.” 

“It is both possible and certain that you are 
my wife before the sun Bets, or your father a 
prisoner—choose whioh.” 

Constance looked at her father. 


“Is there no one to help us?” she pleaded. 

The old man turned his face away in gloomy 
silence. 

“What shall I do? What can I do, father?” 

Hudson was newly aroused by this cry; he 
sat up, and a gleam of color came into his face. 

“Have you no mercy?” he said. “I have 
told you that the poor girl loves another, a 
worthy man, who would make her a happy and 
good woman.” 

“Loves him, does she? Well, I must say, 
circumstances have not warranted me in think¬ 
ing so. But all this is of no consequence, the 
young fellow you speak of is out of my way, 
and out of the world. If you had read the 
papers faithfully, I need not have told you this.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Constance seized him by the arm, her white 
face was close to his, her lips parted in wild 
terror. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Did you really care so much for the fellow-, 
pretty Constance, after denying it so stoutly, 
too? Well, it almost pains me to give you the 
news; but the Indians have been making some 
ferocious raids on our railroad people of late, 
and young Sterling happened to be one of the 
victims.” 

Constance grasped hjs arm with such fierce 
strength that he winced under it. 

“Is this thing true?” 

He had no pity for the anguish in that locked 
face; no compassion for the strained nerves 
that, for the moment, seemed made of steel, but 
took a morning journal, some three days old, 
and a more recent, telegram from his pocket. 

“Read for yourself,” he said, coldly. “You 
might not believe me. 

Constance could not read, the paper shook in 
her hand; the telegram seemed like a bit of 
blurred paper, for the letters all ran together. 

“Father, can you see? Can you read?” she 
cried out in .her anguish. “Is it true? Oh! is 
it true?” 

Hudson took the paper and read a paragraph 
which had been sent to the public press, not 
aloud, he had no voice for that; but he made 
out the meaning, and told her that it was true. 
William Sterling had been killed only a few 
days after he reached the station appointed for 
his first duties, in a sudden raid of the Indians. 
When the paragraph was completed, he dropped 
the paper and turned to Constance. She had 
given no sign of distress, not even a sob broke 
from those white lips; but white, and still as 
death itself, she fell forward into the old man’s 
\ arms. 
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A face looked into the carriage-window—the 
same face that had so startled Hudson. 

“ He is at home, and ready, sir.” 

“Toolate—the lady is ill!” 

“Have you tortured U9 enough? Can I 
take this poor child home?” asked Hudson, 
sternly. 

“It is not I that have tortured you, Hudson. 
As for the girl, you know well enough I would 
do anything to save her a moment’s sorrow. Do 
be reasonable. You were attempting to cheat 
me, and I outgeneraled you, that is all.” 

“No; it is not all—you have nearly killed her. 
More than that, I solemnly believe you have 
been the cause of that young man’s death. No 
one who crosses your path ever escapes.” 

Church laughed; it might have been in de¬ 
rision of the charge, or that he accepted it as a 
triumphant fact. 

The laugh sent a shiver through the young 
girl, who, till that moment, had rested like a 
dead creature on her father’s bosom. The 
words of her father had aroused her to con¬ 
sciousness; that answering laugh kindled all 
her realized life into rage, silent and bitter as 
death. A hot, red color flashed in and out of 
her face, kindling it as with living Are one mo¬ 
ment, and leaving it like ashes the next. The 
conviction that Church had conspired to murder 
her husband fastend upon her from that mo¬ 
ment. 

“Are you better, Constance?” Church in¬ 
quired, in his low, soft voice. 

“Better? Oh, yes! I am much better, thank 
you,” she answered, in a voice so hoarse and 
changed, that it disturbed him with momentary 
doubts. 

“Then why not go in, as I had arranged? 
The minister is ready; your father is willing, 
I answer for that. You shall never repent it, 
Constance, for I love you dearly.” 

Hudson, whose arm was still around Con¬ 
stance, felt her shiver at these words as if a 
cold blast were sweeping by—but she did not 
speak. 

“If I have any power over your father, such 
as he has told you of, it will end the moment 
you become my wife.” 

Again some cold blast seemed to pass over 
the girl. She leaned toward her father and 
whispered, 

“Is this so? Would it save you from him?” 

“He has the notes—let him give them up,” 
was the faint reply. 

Church heard it, and answered, 

“Consent, Constance, and they shall be given 
up before we leave the carriage.” 


She looked steadily through the carriage- 
window and spoke slowly, like one in a trance. 

“Give them to me here, and this moment! 
It is in me to break his chains now. In another 
hour—who knows how I may feel in another 
hour?” 

Hudson held his breath; the next moment 
might set him free of an awful fear—but he 
thought of the cost, and interfered. 

“No, Constance.” 

“Father, I will!” 

“But take a little time—this news has driven 
you mad.” 

“Then I am the more fit for this work. Yes, 
sir, I am mad! I thirst for something that will 
surely come to your cost if you marry me so. 
Have you the courage?’* 

“Have I the courage to marry you, Con¬ 
stance? Yes; if I had to pass through an army 
of demons to reach the altar.” 

“When you know that I do not love you; 
that I hate myself for ever having taken your 
gifts, or listened to you for one minute; that I 
look upon you as—as-” 

“Only look upon me as your husband; as a 
man who adores you, and will make you love 
him. That will be enough!” 

“But I warn you.” 

“Dear Constance, you are angry now—you 
think that I have been harsh with your father. 
It was you that made me so. When I saw you 
attempting to evade me, that was all the power 
I had to hold you back. I am his friend. When 
you are my wife his interests will bo mine—I 
will befriend him as no son-in-law ever did 
before.” 

Constance lifted her hand to check him. 

“Give me those papers,” she said. 

Church beckoned to the man who had gone 
; back to the side-walk, and was pacing up and 
; down in a slow, thoughtful way. 

“Here,” he said, reaching forth his hand, 
and dropping some money into the other’s palm, 
“we shall not need you. Good-morning!” 

The man bowed and walked away, whistling 
6 oftly to himself. When the persons in the car¬ 
riage were left to themselves, Church drew forth 
a small package from his pocket and handed it 
to Hudson, who shrunk back at first; but on the 
second instant snatched at it eagerly, and began 
to look the papers over with trembling hands, 
while Constance watched him steadily, her fea¬ 
tures hard and white, her eyes glittering. 

“They are right—they are all here; but, oh! 
my child-” 

| Constance drew the traveling-shawl around 
\ her shoulders and arose. 
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“I am ready,” she said. “Come, father, and 
see your chains drop away.” 

Church stepped from the carriage and reached 
out his hand. She did not touch it, but stepped 
to the pavement without help and walked firmly 
up the steps. Hudson followed like a dreaming 
man, still holding the forged notes tightly in his 
grasp, and looking at them every other moment, 
as if they had been serpents that could sting 
him. Thus, filled with bitter antagonism, each 
soul in revolt against the other, these three per¬ 
sons entered the clergyman’s dwelling. 

That night a train going southward bore 
Church and Constance away from the city. 
Hudson went with them to the depot, sad at 
heart, in spite of the sudden freedom that had 
fallen upon him; but Constance seemed to have 
grown hard and stern since the ceremony of that 
morning. She neither shed a tear, or uttered 
a moan; but this cold steadiness troubled him 
more than tears would have done; it was so un¬ 
like anything he had seen in the girl before. 

“Father, you will write to me?” 

“Yes, daughter—and you?” 

“Sometimes; but I shall come back soon!” 

“Has he promised that?” 

“/have.” 

There was a sneer on that beautiful lip. 
Truly, this man Church would not find the 
young girl he had tempted and distorted a 
facile tool, even in his adroit hands. 

“Ah! here you are, large as life; saw your 
face the carriage-window; knew the trunk, 
too; cut after it with all my might; hadn’t 
been gone an hour before the post-man brought 
this.” 

Rhoda Weeks was all in a glow from hard 
running; the matches were tumbled about in 
her basket; her bonnet had blown back, and 
every article of dress around her seemed in 
commotion. She thrust a letter in Constance’s 
hand, who put it mechanically into her pocket. 
Nothing seemed to have the power of arousing 
her from the iron stillness that had fallen upon 
her. In a moment she seemed to have forgotten 
Bhoda’s presence, though the girl was looking 
wistfully into her face, expecting some thanks 
for the exertion she had made. 

“Well, if you won’t speak to me, I’ll go,” she 
said, at last, choking down a sob of disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Then Constance aroused herself and tried to 
smile. 

“You here, little Rhoda? Come to bid us 
good-by—that is kind. I—I am so glad to see 
you again. How long it is since morning—don’t 
you think so, little Rhoda? Don’t look so miser¬ 


able, child—even days like this have an end; 
the sun is setting now. Oh! how I wish it would 
never rise again!” 

“Why, Constance, how you look. What’s the 
matter?” 

“Do I? Oh, nothing! Kiss me, little Rhoda, 
we have been good friends.” 

“Except a little spat now and then,” said 
Rhoda, who was naturally a truthful little crea¬ 
ture. 

“Oh! that is nothing, child, we are friends 
for all that You see I have so few friends—no 
one but you in the wide world.” 

Rhoda began to cry, and kneeling on the 
floor, began to assort her matches, hoping thus 
to conceal her tears. Lifting her head, she saw 
Mr. Church coming toward them, and starting 
up, prepared to be off. 

“Oh, mercy! if there an’t old Church, with 
bis gray mustacher and shiny boots. Good-by! 
Good-by!” 

Away the little creature darted, jerking her 
bonnet forward as she went. Constance looked 
after her with a wild, yearning wish to break 
away and follow her back to the old home, 
which seemed to her a paradise then. 

“Come, darling, the ferry-boat is here.” 

With a start and a pang, which brought back 
all the present^ she took tb£ man’s arm and 
walked on board the boat. Hudson followed 
her in mournful silence; all the joy of his free¬ 
dom was broken up by the certainty that, to 
save him, she was enslaved, and probably sepa¬ 
rated from him for life. 

They stood upon the platform together. 
Church was in high spirits; the indomitable 
vanity of the man sustained him, as a con¬ 
sciousness of right would have given hope to 
a better man. He could not doubt that a few 
months of devotion and profuse liberality in 
all the sources of enjoyment at his command, 
would entice this beautiful young creature into 
his life so completely, that she would b$ as much 
the slave of her affections as he had become to 
what had deepened into an intense passion. As 
for any lasting fancy for the young man, from 
whom he bad so adroitly separated her, he 
smiled at the idea. Where was the youth or 
comeliness which could match his plotting brain 
and indomitable will? The girl was his, mar¬ 
ried solemnly by all the ties that can bind a 
woman at the altar—the rest was in his own 
power. What woman ever had, or could resist 
him? Not the half-formed, impulsive young 
creature, whom he had seized so ruthlessly and 
swept into bis own life that morning. 

The bell rang, the soft puffs of the engine 
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grew louder and stronger, the train began* to > 
vibrate. Hudson took Constance in his arms, \ 
and would have blessed her, but the words died s 
in his throat. She was cold as marble, but ^ 
shook in every fibre, as marble never can. $ 
“Come,” said Church, gently, “the train will 5 
be moving.” ^ 

Constance turned upon him quickly, her face J 
white, her lips quivering; some bitter word s 
trembled there, but it found no utterance. She $ 
stepped into the car, and he followed her, wav- \ 
ing his hand lightly to the poor father. I 

Directly the train moved, leaving Hudson on > 


the platform, gazing wistfully after it. He 
longed to see that face once more looking back 
upon him; but it did not appear, nor the band 
waving a last adieu, which might have softened 
the keen sense of disappointment that fell upon 
him. All was blank along that long line of win¬ 
dows. Then came a confused rattle of wheels, 
puffs of curling smoke followed the sweep of the 
train, which spread out into a broad curtain of 
vapory gray, and disappeared in a sombre mist, 
which seemed to wrap itself and settle all 
around him, filling the atmosphere with gloom. 
(to be continued.) 


BREEZE OF NIGHT. 

BT MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL*. 


Gentle breeze of night, 
Fanning cheek and brow; 

Whence thy mystic flight— 
Whither speedest thou ? 

Hast caressed the hair 
Of a maiden sweet, 

Fairest of the fair, 

Whom I long to meet ? 

Did st thou see her lace. 

Lit by love’s own glow, 

Full of timid grace, 

Brow and neck of snow? 

Did’st thou touch her cheek. 
Tranced with rare delight? 

Oh! that thou could'st speak, 
Happy breeze of night! 

s 

Knew I of some spell, 
Taught by fairy lore; 

I would nmke thee tell 
All of this, and more. 


Could I fly with thee, 

I would seek her side; 

Bind her fast to me— 

Claim* her as my bride. 

Bliss like this to know, 

I must wait awhile; 

Days must come and go, 

Ere I see her smile. 

Oh i what perfect joy 

Then shall crown my life I 
' Free from all alloy— 

I shall call her wife! 

Gentle breeze of night! 

How I envy thee; 

Wilt thou in thy flight. 

Bid her think of me? 

Wilt caress her hair, 

Queen of maidens sweet; 

Fairest of the fair, 

Whom I long to meet? 


STORMS. 

BT MBS. S. P. MESERVE HATES. 


Tam rain comes down with a steady beat 
On the dusty stones of the gray, old street; 

Like the ceaseless patter of unseen feet, 

It fklls on the slated root 
A mist is rising from off the sea, 

The pall of many an argosy; 

The waves that dash on the rock-bound lea 
Weave many a tangled woof. 

The clock in the belfry tolls the hour; 

A beacon gleams from the light-house tower; 
The ships in the harbor feel the power 
Of the storm amid their sails. 

The seamen think of the rocky shore. 

Where the ships go down and are seen no more, 
And shrieks are stilled by the tempest’s roar, 
'When human effort fails. 


The maiden, whose lover is ont on the deep; 

The wife for her husband sad vigils may keep; 

The mother for loved ones despairingly weep, 

For their treasures are cast on the sea. 

But while ships are wrecked on the rock-ribbed land. 
And brave men are cast on the desolate strand. 

Our God holds the wind and the wave in his hand— 
May our trust be forever in Thee. 

We sit in our homes throngfa the long, dreary night, 
And see through the tempest a beacon-fire bright, 
That the storm-beaten mariner hails with delight, 
For it guides to a haven of rest. 

And thus, when the clonds of adversity rise, 

And the pall of despair hath obtenred our skies. 

The “ Star in the East” is revealed to our eyes, 

And leads to the home of the blest. 
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“DOLCE FAR NIENTE” 

BT FANNIE TATE. 


“You don’t know what that means, do you? 
Neither did Jessie Jervice; so she asked her 
brother Fred, and he didn’t know. 

“Oh, dear!” said Jessie. “I wish people had 
to be prosecuted and go to jail every time they 
put anything into the papers that people don’t 
understand. As long as we’ve got a language 
of our own, I don’t see why we don’t use it.” 

“You lazy little monkey!” said Fred. “You 
sit curled up on the sofa and scold, do you? 
Why don’t you find out things if you don’t know 
’em?” 

“I’ve tried to find out, and I can’t. You don’t 
expect me to go to Italy to ask, do you?” 

“You needn’t go to Italy; look in the Dic¬ 
tionary.” 

“I don’t believe it’s there.” Still Jessie un¬ 
coiled herself, and turned the leaves of Web¬ 
ster’s unabridged, but in vain. 

“I suppose father would know,” suggested 
Fred. 

“Well, I can’t go exploring the premises for 
him. I’ll get on without it;” and she resumed 
her course and her paper. Nor would she pro¬ 
bably have thought of it again, had not her 
father, in reading aloud a paragraph from the 
Evening Journal, coipe across this very phrase. 

“There,” said Jessie, “there it is again. Now 
what does that mean —Dolce far Nientel ” 

“Literally, my dear, it means * sweet to do 
nothing.’ ” 

“Why don’t they say it in plain English, then, 
so that people can know what they are talking 
about?” 

“That is desirable, certainly; but I suppose 
the phrase grew on Italian soil, and has a pecu¬ 
liar aroma, which would be lost by putting it in 
English dress.” 

“Besides,” said Fred, “English and American 
don’t find it very sweet to do nothing; so the 
English phrase wouldn’t have very much mean¬ 
ing, after all.” 

“I think it the sweetest thing in the world to 
do nothing—and I am American,” interposed 
Jessie. 

“No, you’re not,” retorted Fred, “you’re a 
woman; you’re of no account, anyway. You 
can’t vote—you’re not a citizen.” 

“I suppose I was born, though!” exclaimed 
Jessie, considerably nettled. 
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“ Yes,” said Fred,” seeing no plausible reason 
to doubt so palpable a fact 

“I suppose if I commit murder I should have 
to be hung—I’m citizen enough for that; and if 
I was born, I must have been born somewhere; 
and wherever it was, that is my country; and 
I’m an American, and I like to do nothing—so!” 

“Jessie,” asked her mother, “do you really 
think you would like to do nothing?” 

“No, mother, I don’t think so—I know so.” 

“Like to study nothing—not to read, or walk, 
or sew ?” 

“ Yes, mother, I do think so. I mean, I should 
like not to have to do things; not to do any¬ 
thing except what I choose. Of course, I should 
want to eat, play, and dress, and read stories, 
and such things.” 

“Just let her try it once, mother, and see 
how she likes it,” said Fred. 

“I wish you would, mother!” exclaimed Jes¬ 
sie, eagerly. 

Her mother smiled, and said she had a great 
mind to do it; and Jessie begged, and so did 
Fred, and finally mother said Jessie might try 
it for a week. 

Jessie threw her geography into her work- 
basket, and tucked them both into the farthest 
corner of her closet. 

“No more of you for a week,” she said; “go 
out of my sight. But, oh, Fred!” she continued, 
“while you’re studying, and ciphering, and 
having a horrid time, I shall be lying on the 
sofa doing nothing; and when nine o’clock 
comes I shall, likely as not, go out and play. 
Shall I not glory over you?” 

When Jessie awoke the next morning a sense 
of something happy was on her mind, and as 
soon as she recollected, she snuggled down on 
the pillow again, murmuring, “ Dolce far ffiente” 
means not to get up to breakfast till you feel 
like it—and that isn’t this long while. It is so 
delicious not to have to get up. I’ll wait till the 
sun warms the room.” So she lay for a full 
hour beyond her usual time of rising. Conse¬ 
quently, when she went down stairs, the break¬ 
fast was cleared away, and she penetrated to 
the kitchen. 

“Why, what am I to eat, Chloe?” asked Jessie, 
somewhat alarmed at the aspect of affairs. 

“Here’s the breakfast kept hot for you, Miss. 
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“DOLCE EAR 

Mist’ss said you might take it on the kitchen- 
table.” 

“Oh! yes, that’ll be nice!” said Jessie. But 
it had been baked so long that the corn-cake 
had .grown dry, and the toast hard; and Jessie 
made an arrangement, in her own mind, that 
she would hereafter be punctual at meals, stale 
breakfast not being one of the niente* it was doke 
to do. 

Then she went up stairs, and sure enough 
there was Fred puckering his brows over “cross 
multiplication.” 

“ Look at me,” said Jessie, sinking into a large 
rocking-chair, with the Arabian Nights in her 
hand. “I am going to stay here and read this 
just to aggravate you.” 

“Aggravate away,” answered Fred, sturdily. 
“I’m not afraid.” 

And Jessie sat the whole morning and read. 
When dinner was announced, she was not so 
hungry as usual; and after dinner she read 
about an hour, and then she got up with a pro¬ 
longed yawn. “I believe I am tired, after all, 
just with doing nothing,” she said, to herself; 
and then aloud to Fred, “Don’t you want to 
play something?” 

Fred w r as in the mood, and they had a merry 
romp; and came in tired, and had stories and 
songs in the evening. 

“Mother, it is just as I told you,” said Jessie. 

“I do like to do nothing, and I wish I had 
nothing to do all my life.” 

The next day Jessie did not feel like reading, 
and she thought she would go and gather some 
mosses. She had been wanting them a good 
while, but every holiday had been occupied by 
something else. “To be sure, I shall not have 
Fred to go with me,” she said, “but I cannot 
help that. If he will persist in liking to work 
and study, he must take the consequences,” and 
she trudged off with a basket and garden-knife. 

She had never been in the woods alone, and 
did not know the way out. When she had filled 
her basket she started for home, but the ground 
soon changed into a boggy, slimy soil; the long 
grass wound itself round her feet; the bushes 
pricked her; and she began to think niente was 
very hard work. All of a sudden, down she 
slipped into a ditch, which gave her such a jerk 
that her basket flew away, and she tumbled 
forward on her face. She scrambled in a mo¬ 
ment out of the ditch, but not out of the mud; 
that stuck to her face, stuck to her hands, stuck 
to her dress, and would not depart for all her 
rubbing. “Well,” mused Jessie, “I shall be an 
object when I get home, but it’s got to come, so 
I may as well go first as last” 


NIENTE." 


She picked up her empty basket, left the gar¬ 
den-knife to its fate, and plunged and writhed 
her way out of the wood. She got home with¬ 
out being observed by any one; but Fred Baw 
her whisking up stairs, and called from his 
door-way, 

“Oh, Jessie! where have you been?” 

“In the ditch! Hold your tongue,” answered 
she, succinctly, slamming the door behind her. 
But she opened it again to whisper, “ Fred, I’m 
going to tell ma, by-and-by, but I want to get 
decent first, so as not to make a sensation.” 

All solitary excursions being forbidden after 
that, Jessie found time hanging rather heavily 
on her hands. Somehow “Dolce far Niente ” 
seemed to extend beyond her expectations. She 
did not even want to do the very things that she 
generally liked the most. 

“Tired of it?” said Fred, seeing her seated 
rather moodily by the window toward sunset. 

“No,” answered Jessie, stoutly, making an 
effort to look delighted, and not succeeding 
very well. 

The next day was rainy, and she could not go 
out; but Chloe was preserving tomatoes, and 
making squash-pieg. 

Generally, she ordered interlopers out of the 
kitchen on such occasions; but Jessie begged so 
hard to be allowed to stay and see her work, 
“because, you know, I have nothing else to do,” 
that Chloe at last consented. 

Jessie divided her attention between the toma¬ 
toes and squash. 

It was, “Chloe, just let me try to peel one of 
these tomatoes, they look so nice;” but Chloe 
would not have them touched by any hand but 
her own. “Chloe, I know I could stir that 
squash as well as you, if you’d only let me try.” 
But Chloe answered, “Ob, law, Miss! first thing 
I’d know, you’d tumble in it head fust, and 
be drowned—and that’ll be all that ailed you.” 

“Weil, Chloe, take out a little for me, won’t 
you? And, oh, Chloe! mayn’t I eat that what 
you took off the syrup?” “Law, Miss, that’s 
scum—’tain’t good.” “But it must be sweet 
and nice, and I wish you’d let me skim it off.” 
“ Oh, Miss! you couldn’t do it no more’n nothing; 
but you may wait there and see if it biles, while 
I’m gone; and don’t let the fire go out. I’ve got 
to see to the butter.” 

Jessie watched assiduously, and pretty soon 
it began to boil. She called to Chloe, but Chloe 
did not hear her. 

“Oh, dear! I suppose it’ll kill it to boil; but 
she did not tell me what to do. Chloe! Chloe I 
Oh, dear! what shall I do with it? I can’t help 
its boiling. Oh I I’ll take it off I” She took hold 
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APART!-ALB UM LINES. 


of it with energy, but it was heavier than she 
anticipated, and the handle grew suddenly fiery 
in her hands, and she half set, half dropped it 
down on Chloe’s clean, white floor. The hot 
syrup splashed up on her dress, and over her 
feet and the floor. Stout boots kept her from 
harm. But Chloe’s face peeping in at this 
moment was a sight to behold. 

“Oh, Lod-a-massy!” screamed she. “What 
a turnin’ up, Jessie, are you about!” 

“It boiled, Chloe,” said Jessie, de|>recatingly, 
“and I tried to take it off, and it burned me, 
and I set it down, and it was so heavy I could 
not hold it anyway. ’Tisn’t all gone!” 

“All gone! And jes look at my floor, all 
kivered with crock, and the syrup a running 
all over it! Laud! what a piece of work!” and 
Chloe dashed at it as if it had been an invading 
army. 

Jessie went up stairs with melancholy reflec¬ 
tions, but was soon aroused by hearing her 
mother exclaim in the entry, 

“Why, where did this come from? Here is 


syrup dripped all along the carpet, and over 
the stair!” 

“There!” sighed Jessie, “there it is again! 
Ma,” opening the door, “I did it; it dripped 
from my dress. I’ve had a terrible time; I 
dropped the syrup, and crocked the floor, and 
put Chloe in a rage, and burnt my fingers-” 

“And had a splendid time, Dolce,for Nienting” 
sang out Fred, who was always turning up when 
he was hot wanted. 

But Jessie was too much under a cloud to be 
resentful, and did not reply to him, but said to 
her mother, very gravely, “ Ma, it is quite im¬ 
possible to do nothing; but it is horrid to do 
mischief; and 1 believe I’d rather endure geo¬ 
graphy, after all. Though it isn’t that I don’t 
like to do nothing,” she added, to take the edge 
off of Fred’s triumph, “it’s because I keep doing 
wrong things, if I’m not doing rigtt ones.” 

Jessie was only a child, after all; but older 
people might^learn a lesson from her; for in that 
last phrase she has summed up the whole philo¬ 
sophy of “ Dolce fab Niente.” 


APART! 


BY SYLVIE 

I mkt him at tho Ilall to-night; 

The room was in a blaze of light. 

And he was speaking, Heavon-inspired, 

Such glowing words as crowds admired. 

He never turned to meet my eye, 

Or even knew that I was nigh; 

Fame had allured his heart from me— 

He told me Fame his wife should bo 1 

Oh, Qod! We are apart, indeed! 

If husks like these his soul can feed! 

We are apart, if in his breast 
There lurks no longings or unrest 


I looked, and wondered in my heart 
If Fate, alone, had bade us part; 

He had been satisfied to go, 

“Since Fate,” he said, “had willed it so!” 

“Think not my darling, time will move 
The deep, deep fountains of my love,” 

He said; and yet I sighed to see 
That Fame ruled hand-in-haud with me! 

Yet, oh, my God! to-night I know, 

That Death for him was waiting too! 

Oh, joy! Be still, my trembling heart I 
Iu Heaven we shall not be apart 1 


ALBUM LINES. 

BY LIZZIE BUCK. 


Tbt life, my friend, is fraught with many pleasure*; 

And trials also cluster round thy way; 

Thy precious children are thy dearest treasures— 
And truly loved are they. 

Thy husband, too, his share thy love possessing, 
Bestows a wholesale wealth of love on you; 
Though not continually, as of old, confessing— 

Yon know him true. 

I know thy path’s not always strewn with roses; 

That thorns lie thickly-scattered here and there; 
Bnt are not all our lives beset with crosses— 

Of grief and care? 


In many a heart there lurks a secret sorrow 
That lies, deep hidden from the common gaze. 

Which that heart knows, while longing for the morrow, 
Time only can erase. 

Thus through this life is mingled care and pleasure; 

So every one has lived, and ever will; 

No one, alas! possesses life-long pleasure, 

Without some ill. 

And now, my friend, my wish to you disclosing. 

Is not, that “sorrow never fill thy cup; 

But in thy Heavenly Father trust reposing— 

His arm may bear thee up.” 
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BELL-PULL —FULL SIZE IN WIDTH 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials —Java canvas, or plain canvas; 
single zephyr; large and small bugles of silver, 
gold, crystal, jet, or any other color the taste 


may suggest 
Vol. LIV.—10 


If the ground-work is of Java canvas, no 
zephyr will be required, as this canvas needs 
no filling up. As its color is always buff or 
; brown, the beads and bugles must be selected 
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ROSETTES FOR TRIMMING DRESSES. 


in color to accord with tho ground-work. No > color assimilating with the furniture of the 
description of the pattern is necessary, as it is \ room for which it is designed. Finish with a 
of the proper size, and the arrangement of the \ looped fringe of the small bugles, strung on fine 
colors may be determined by the design, as the l twine. All the bugles must be put on with very 
jet and crystal are very plainly marked, the < strong, waxed, patent-thread, or with continual 
other colors may readily be supplied. If plain S wear they will easily be rubbed off. 
canvas is used, fill up the ground-work with a S 


ROSETTES FOR TRIMMING DRESSES. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Fob the first rosette, use strips of sarsnet 
scalloped and placed upon stiff net Quill the 
silk closely, and place it in a spiral form round 


tho net. Place an elegant button in the middle. 
The second rosette is made of silk braid, with a 
raised edge. 



BORDER IN CHAIN-STITCH AND POINT RUSSE. 


Silk cordon, of two or more shades or colors, c and winding parts are worktfl in chain-stitch 
may be used for the ray-like stitches. The inner \ or braid may be used for them. 
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KNITTING-BOX. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVES. 



Materials. —A piece of black American 
leather thirty-two inches long and five inches 
and a quarter high; one yard and a half of 
white braid, half an inch broad; three yards of 
narrow, green waved worsted braid; six yards 
of broad, green worsted braid, three-quarters of 
an inch wide, of the same shade; one yard and 
a quarter of green sarsnet ribbon, one inch 
broad; yellow silk cordon; green sewing-silk; 
steel beads, No. 5; some calico; thick wtyte 
pasteboard. 

Commence the box by cutting out the shape in 
pasteboard. For the cover, one circular piece 
fiY£ inches in diameter; for the ground, two 
pieces of the same size; for the wall, two pieces 
measuring sixteen inches and a half in length 
and four inches and a quarter in height. Gum 
the two last pieces together at the cross sides to 
form two rounds, which must be so contrived 
that they can be pushed into each other. The 
outside of this wall is eovered with leather, upon 
which eight strips of woolen braid must be sewn 
at regular distances and placed perpendicularly 
upon the leather. This must be ornamented at 
the edge with the green, waved braid, at each 
seallop of which a steel bead must be placed. 


The white braid is ornamented with yellow silk 
cordon put crosswise, with a steel bead at each 
point, (see design.) When the whole of the 
braid covering is completed, bind the top and 
bottom of the wall all round with green worsted 
braid, and join the under side to the bottom. 
Take the two pasteboard rounds, covered with 
leather outside, place them upon each othea, 
and cover them insido with thin wadding and 
calico, and bind them all round with braid. 
Trim the bottom of the box with a ruche of * 
green braid quilled in the middle; the upper 
edge also with a ruche, but quilled at the side. 
The cover is also covered with leather on the . 
outside, and ornamented with four stripes cross¬ 
ing each other, is bound with green woolfen 
braid, and has a ruche quilled in the middle. 

Cut a round in the cover about half an inch dis¬ 
tant from the outer edge and a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, and cord it with black silk, 
(this opening is to pass the thread through.) 
Fasten two green ribbons ten inches long to the 
cover and wall, and tie them in a bow .'to close 
the basket. The rest of the ribbon is sewn on 
as a kind of hinge to the two parts of the basket, 
and the ends tied in a bow. 
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Materials. —Cane; white cardboard; white 
marble-paper; colored cloth, or woolen reps; 
olive-shaped pearl beads; silver thread or white 
silk; cane-colored filoselle. 

The cane sticks may be cut by a basket-maker, 
then placed three and three together, according 
to the design, and notched so as to fit firmly into 
each other, and placed evenly, the outer rods 
standing about a quarter of an inch in advance. 
The crossing points are fastened with filoselle. 
According to our model the long rods of the 
under frame measure fifteen inches, fhe cross¬ 
bars ten inches; for the smaller frame all the 
rods are one inch and three-quarters shorter. 
The center of the upper frame is ornamented 
with a wreath of ears of corn upon a blue 
ground, and worked with white olive-shaped 
beads. The fibres, stalks, and bows, are in 
silver embroidery, also the initials. Each bead 


is sewn on with white silk or silver thread.* 
When the embroidery is finished, stitch it upon 
a piece of cardboard the si 2 e of the frame, then 
as far as the middle rod. Cover the cardboard 
at the back with white marble-paper, and fasten 
it with cane-colored silk on to the middle bar of 
the upper frame. The under frame must also 
have cardboard covered with marble-paper, and 
put in in the same manner. The joining side 
walls, or soufflets, consist of cane-colored sarsnet 
or alpaca eight inches long, two inches and three- 
quarters broad at the upper, and half an inch 
at the under, part, over double marble-paper, 
which is sewn to the outer cross rod of the 
upper, and to the inner cross rod of the under, 
frame, with large silk stitches, according to de¬ 
sign. 

Finish with chenille cord to match the em¬ 
broidery. ' 
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These borders may be used for ornamenting colors; the edges are pinked out to give a pretty 
table-covers, etc. The ground is cloth. Cloth effect. Cloth of two colors may be laid under, 
or velvet may be chosen for the ornamental with the edges also pinked, to show just beyond 
parts, which are sewn on with cordon of various those of the ground-work. 


Braid of a bright color, contrasting with the braid of a narrower width is sewn on the other 
material to be ornamented, is run on at the ;! side. The little wreath pattern may be worked 
inner edge with silk cordon. At the outer edge in gold or silver cord, 
it is sewn with open button-hole stitch. Another • 


EDGING. 
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PICTURE-FRAME OF PASTEBOARD AND COFFEE-BERRIES. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This is an illustration, by aid of which a very 
pretty frame may be made, almost for nothing. 

Cut out of ’strong pasteboard an oval frame 
about three-quarters of an inch broad, and cover 
it with brown, pressed paper. Cover the glass 
edge with a strip of paper extending beyond it, 
and fasten it by this means to the back of the 
pasteboard edge; then take an oval, pressed pic¬ 
ture edge, (such as would do for photographs, 
for instance,) and gum it under the glass. Place 
a loop to hang it up by, and cover the upper 
part of the back with brown paper. The under 
half must be covered after the picture has been 
put in. 

Put two rows of coffee-berries round the edge. 
For the outer edge, fine roasted berries are re¬ 
quired, as nearly the same size as possible, and 
previously covered with a thin coating of gum- 
water; then gum them to the frame with thick 
gum. 

The berries for tho inner circle need not 
be roasted; but they must be covered with the 
gum-water like the outer circle. This dene, the 
whole is complete. 



CROCHET EDGING AND INSERTION. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CIIAT. 

A Chat About Corsets. —We suppose that women will 
wear corsets os long as the world lasts. The wearing of a 
corset does not, however, necessarily involve tight lacing, 
so that a good deal of the well-meaning censure, which is 
applied to corsets in the abstract, may be spared. To de¬ 
nounce excessively tight-lacing is one thing. To anathema¬ 
tize the wearing of corsets at all is quite another. 

We find the corset mentioned in Homer, or at least an 
article which answered the same purpose. The Circassian 
women, from time immemorial, have used a corset made of 
morocco, and furnished with two plates of wood placed on 
the chest; a much more clumsy article, as well os a more 
cruel one, than that used by fashionable ladies of modern 
days. In the old Roman times, a broad bandage or swath 
was used, which answered the purpose of stays. After the 
fall of the Empire, through the invasion of the Goths, the 
art of making theee corsets was lost; but soon after, indeed 
os early as the ninth century, the French women began to 
wear another style of corsets, which is described os having 
been exceedingly stiff. From that period down to the pre¬ 
sent time, a corset, in some shape or ^ither, has been worn 
among all civilized people. 

At constantly recurring epochs, during this interval, tight- 
lacing has also prevailed. Neither the censures of religion, 
nor the penalties of the law, nor common sense, have been 
able to prevent this absurd and dangerous practice. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, not only the ladies, but gentlemen 
also, laced tightly. It seems curious to know that Sir Wal¬ 
ter Raleigh, Sir Philip 8ydncy, and others of that stamp, 
heroes and men of genius, laced; yet such is the fact. In 
our day, the only men who lace are the second-rate dandies 
of Paris. The corset was abolished for a time in Franco. 
Among the other classical revivals of the French revolu¬ 
tionary period, was an attempt to copy the costume of un¬ 
dent Greece, whose main features were loose bodies, long 
trains, and short waists, unlaced. This did not last long, 
however, and in 1810 the practice of lacing was resumed 
with all its former rigor. “The span” was re-established as 
the standard of fashionable measurement, and female chests 
again had to suffer the evil consequences. So extensive is 
the use of stays in England, that it is estimated the annual 
expenditure in that country for these articles is not less 
than five millions of dollars. In the United States the ex¬ 
penditure Is almost as great. 

Tight-lacing, however, has been out of fashion for many 
years. The corset, during the past generation, has been 
only moderately laced, and has not been, in that way, in¬ 
jurious; while, on the contrary, it has been of positive 
benefit, by taking a part of the weight of the skirts from 
<*T the hips. Both crinoline and corsets have been very 
absurdly abused; for it is well known that. If properly worn, 
they prevent serious diseases, which, otherwise, the great 
weight of petticoats might bring on. It is said that the 
edict has gone forth, from the rulers of fashion, to lace 
tightly again. But, if so, wo hope the edict will be disre¬ 
garded. An excessively small waist, instead of being a 
beauty, Is really a deformity. 

A Russian Diplomatist recently told an American abroad, 
that the feet and hair of American women were the most 
beautiful in the world. We Americans knew this before. 

Bound Wrraths, for head-dresses, seem suddenly to have 
«o«ne into favor again; they are a decided change, for we 
***» *° tog* 1 ** 11 accustomed to the flat bandeaux. 


Panniers are being more and more worn. The exception 
is in bride’s dresses, which are always mado without them, 
simplicity of style being aimed at rather than elaborate and 
profuse ornamentation. Orange blossoms now compose the 
principal trimmings on a bridal toilet. They are used in¬ 
stead of buttons, and they form fringes on the sash and 
sleeves. If the skirt is arranged en panieri , then lace would 
be required; the lower part of the skirt would be trimmed 
with lace, and the band that cuts the skirt at tbe back would 
bo edged with lace; the sash would likewise be tied at the 
side with a coquille of lace. When there is not sufficient 
lace to trim tho immense and ever-increasing trains now in 
vogue entirely with lace, the front breadths are ornamented 
so os to simulate revert ; and the lace employed for the pur¬ 
pose is fastened bock with dahlias mado of poult dt wit, 
Tho back breadths of tho skirt are then trimmed with 
flowers, which reach as high as the tunic; the tunic Is 
looped up and bordered with lace. 

Tns Court of Common Plkab, in Philadelphia, has jnst 
affirmed the claim of Mrs. M‘Manns to tho office of Principal 
of tho Mount Vernon Grammar 8chool, in that city. Women 
have long been employed as assistant teachers, but it was 
contcuded, by the opponents of Mrs. M'Manns, that only a 
man could keep order as Principal. Tho court, however, 
decidod ts the contrary, and added that there never was any 
rule, nor ought to be, excluding females from such offices. 
Thus, everywhere, tbe equal rights of women are being 
acknowledged, and new avenues for honorable employment 
are being opened to her. 

Fuchsias. —Fuchsias often lose their buds from want of 
water or oxpoeure to the sun in hot weather. In order to 
nioko them floWer well they are grown In small pots in rich 
soil, tho roots sometimes becoming weakened if tho plant 
bears a profusion of flowers. They require, In consequence, 
a good deal of water, which seems to afford the necessary 
amount of nourishment. If placed every day for half an 
hour in a saucer of water, the roots will absorb as much as 
they require. This is a better plan than giving too much 
on the surface. 

Posted in Fashions. —The Genoese (Mich.) Democrat says, 
speaking of this Magazine:—“Peterson’s handsome, popu¬ 
lar, and entertaining Magazine, comes to hand brim full of 
the choicest reading matter, its usual steel engraving, and 
colored fashion-plate—-the engraving and fashion-plate alone 
worth the price of the whole number. It is, without any 
exception, the Magazine of the day for the ladies, and we 
do not see how any lady, desirous of being posted in the 
fashions of the seasou, can get along without it.*' 

A Novelty is a necklace of moire and brocaded ribbon. 
A strip of ribbon goes round tbe neck, and from this strip 
descend lapels about five or seven inches long, often em¬ 
broidered with beads, and finished off with pendants. There 
are sometimes several rows of-lapels. Those necklaces are 
mado either of black or bright-colored ribbon, and are very 
effective upon dresses of light-colored material, or upon 
wtaito bodices. 

Rixolets or Bark are being worn in Paris. A oor re e- 
pondent says she has seen and handled them. 

Our Fifth Novelet, u Sir Noel's Heir," will be begun in 
the September number. 
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Culinary Couplets. —Some poetically inclined cook or 
housekeeper has put Into rhymo varions excellent hints as 
to culinary preparations. They are as follows, and are worth 
preserving: 

Always have lobster-sauce with salmon, 

And put mint-sauce your roasted lamb on. 

Teal-cutlets dip In egg and bread-crumfc— 

Fry till you see a brownish red come. 

Grate Gruyere cheese on macaroni; 

Hake the top crisp, but not too bony. 

In venison-gravy, currant-jelly 
Mix with old port—see FrancatelH. 

In dressing salad, mind this law— 

With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 

Boast veal with rich stock-gravy serve; 

And pickled mushrooms, too, observe. 

Boast pork, some apple-sauce, post doubt, 

Is “ Hamlet” with tho Prince left out. 

Your mutton-chops with paper cover, 

And make them amber-brown all over. 

Broil lightly your beef-steak—to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 

Kidneys a finer flavor gain 
By stewing them in good champagne. 

Bay stall-fed pigeons. When you've got them. 

The way to cook them is to pot them. 

Woodgrouse are dry when cooks have marred 'em— 
Before you roast ’em always lard ’em. 

,To roast spring chickens is to spoil ’em— 

Just split ’em down the back and broil ’em. 

It gives true epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mutton minus capers. 

Boiled turkey, gourmands know of course, 

Is oxquisito with celery-sauce. 

Tho cook deserves a hearty cuffing 

Who serves roast fowls with tasteless stuffing. 

Nice oyster-sauce gives 7.est to cod— 

A fish, when fresh, to feast a god. 

Shad, stuffed and baked. Is most delicious— 

’Twould have electrified Apicius. 

Boasted in paste, a haunch of mutton, 

Might make ascetics play the glutton. 

Bnt one might rhyme for weeks this way, 

And still have lots of things to say. 

And so I’ll close—for, reader mine, 

This is about tho hour I dine. 

A Neckssity ix Every House.— The Tom’s Kiver (N. J.) 
Courier says:—“ Poterson’s Magazine is before us, looking 
as fresh and beautiful as a variegated rosebush. The inte¬ 
rest of this periodical increases with its age, and its pages 
sparkle with gems, both in the fashion and literary depart¬ 
ments. It has become a necessity in every house, and will 
continue to be if the enterprise with which it is now con¬ 
ducted continues.” 

Remember how much your parents have done for you, 
and so honor old age. 

Never Say or Do Axythtxo which you may afterward 
regret 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Spanish Gipsy. By George Eliot. 1 tot, Iff mo. 
Boston: Ticknor d Fields .—This is a dramatic and narrative 
poeih, by the author of “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” etc., etc. It Is, her first attempt in that direction. 
Without placing her as high in the poetical world as her 
novels have placod her in the realm of fiction, it never¬ 
theless establishes her claim to be considered a poetical 
writer of very great abilities. The imagination, the vigor of 
thought, the broad and tender humanity, which distinguish 


!; her novels, characterise “The Spanish Qipsy” also; and to 
these are added a not infrequent felicity of poetical expres¬ 
sion, such as very few have exhibited, at least in a first 
attempt. We should certainly rank Mrs. Lewes, or, as she 
prefers to call herself, George Eliot, above even Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing in genius. It would be unjust to speak of this poem in 
detail; such a work, to be appreciated, should be read as a 
whole; and we have no doubt that most of our readers will 
take au early opportunity to do this. The volume is very 
neatly printed on tinted paper, and is bound in beveled 
edges with a gilt top. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. ByC. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated from the French by H. N. Preston. 1 rot, 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. —M. Sainte-Beuve is a very emi¬ 
nent French writer, chiefly distinguished as a critic and 
essayist. It is almost impossible to translate him, his style 
is so finished, his manner so consummate. In the present 
volume we have a very fair attempt to render into English 
some of his portraits of celebrated women. Among the 
biographies ore those of Mesdames de Sevigne, Roland, de 
Stoel, and Guizot Others, less known out of their own 
country, aro given, but they will not bo so interesting to 
American readers. M. 8ainte-Beuvc is not an indiscrimi¬ 
nate worshiper at tho shrine of woman's intellect, however: 
ho belongs really to the old school; he values woman most 
for her omotional natnre, and likes her best for her triumphs 
in tho realm of focling. Wo wish this book could succeed 
in infusing into American society, os tho fair translator 
hopes it may, something of the grace and wit of tho French 
salon. The volume Is neatly printed. 

The Old World in its New Face. Impressions of Europe 
in 1867—68. By Henry W. Bellows. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Harper d Brothers. —Much as has been written about 
Europe, a good book of European travel is still interesting. 
Among those that are interesting is this. Dr. Bellows is an 
intelligent and cultivated writer, who takes care not to re¬ 
peat a “ twice told tale,” but to tell us something new, or at 
least to tell old things in a now manner. There is to be an¬ 
other volume. 

The Spanish Conquest in America, and its relation to the 
History qf Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By 
Arthur Hefys. Compute in four Volumes. Vol JV. New 
York: Harper d Brothers. —The earlier volumes of this able 
and instructive work have been before the public for some 
years. The present volume concludes the history, and is 
published uniform with its predecessors. 

Sketch of the Official Life of John A. Andrew , as Gover¬ 
nor of Massachusetts. 1 tot, 12 mo. New York: Hurd d 
Houghton. —This is a hasty sketch, good, so far as it goes, 
but not a full biography of the late Gov. Andrew. Such a 
work, we learn, is being written by E. P. Whipple, the 
essayist, who will do It full justice. 

A Lost Name. By J. S. Le Fauer. 1 vol., 8 to. New 
York: Harper d Brothers. —This is by tho author of “Uncle 
Silas,” “The Tenants of Malory,” etc., etc., a novelist who 
always excites your enriosity and maintains it to the last 
chapter. A cheap edition. 

King Sham, and Other Atrocities in Verse. By L. N. 
Greenleaf. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Hurd d Houghton .— 
These versos are chiefly in the humorous vein. They includo 
a laughablo history of the Pike's Poak excitement. 

Folly at U Flies; Hit at by Fanny Firm. 1 rot, 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton d Co. —A collection of the 
shorter and spicier essays of this popular writer. 

Love or Marriage f A Novel By William Black. 1 
rot, 8 ro. New York: Harper d Brothers. —A reprint of 
quite a readable English novel. A cheap edition. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion has 
reached its thirty-socond number. We have numtprs 29, 
80, 31, and 82, now on our table. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tam Cam Where You But.— The American Agricul¬ 
tural 1st, printed In the city of New York, says very pro¬ 
perly:— M The Oreat American Tea Company, 31 and 83 
Yeeey street, advertised in our cohunns, though doing an 
immense business all over the country, has not even been 
complained of to ns more than two or three times in as 
many years. On this account, as well as for other reasons 
we have previouly stated, we believe general satisfaction is 
given to their customers. But, stimulated by their success, 
sevoral of the swindling fraternity have started, or pretend 
to have started, other ‘Tea Companies'—some copying very 
nearly the advertisements, etc., of the old company. Some 
of these wo know to be humbugs, (one was noted last 
month,) and as to others, we have not evidence sufficient to 
warrant us in admitting their advertisements." 

Fob Advertising, this Magazine Is the best medium of its 
kind in the United States. It goes into every city, town, 
village, and hamlot, and to every cross-road, in the Union. 
Address C. J. Peterson for terms, sending a copy of adver¬ 
tisement. 

T. B. Peterson A Brothers have the best and largest 
catalogue of ^choap books of any publishers in the United 
States. Catalogues, to select from, sent gratis, if written for. 

We Call Attention to the advertisement of the American 
Clock Company. 


THE G ARDEN, ETC. 

Another branch of the culture of flowers that has a charm 
about it, felt alike by gardeners and amateurs, is striking 
cuttings. The pleasure of success is greater than in merely 
seeing seeds springing up, the plants are more permanent 
possessions, and we feel more as if our own skill had brought 
about a successful result. Although the gentlo warmth of 
a hot-bed is essential to the striking root of many cuttings, 
and am advantage to all, both in point of security and cele¬ 
rity, yet there are many of our favorites that will take root 
iu the open border, or under a hand-glass; so that, with a 
little care and attention to keeping the cutting* moist and 
partly shaded, this pleasant part of gardening may be en¬ 
joyed by those who hare neither hot-beds nor gardeners to 
assist them. 

In preparing a bed for cuttings, the soil should be made 
fine and mixed with sand, gently and thoroughly watered 
before the cuttings are put in. The north side of a wall is 
a good situation for such a bed, though, if proper shade can 
be secured, the warmth of a south border accellerates the 
rooting. Pansies, pinks, roses, rockets, snap-dragons, 
fuchsias, indeed, almost all the common shrubby and her¬ 
baceous plants, may bo thus propagated, even by unskillful 
hands; though many die, the survivors are all the more 
prized. Let no amateur get discouraged because every 
cutting a gardener put in lives, while, time after timo, damp, 
or dryness, or worms, or neglect, or too mneh care, kill off 
almost all his little plants—try again, is our advice. 81ips 
or cuttings taken from near the root of a plant are most 
easily rooted; generally they should have ripened wood at 
the base; if cut off Just below a joint, they root more qnickly 
than when slipped off with a little bit called a heel adher¬ 
ing to them; but the latter are more sure of suooess. If 
cuttings are planted In flower-pots, place diem round the 
sides, so as to touch the pot; they root more surely thus 
than if planted in the center; and keep all frames, glasses, 
and cutting-pots clean and free from mould. I remember 
trying successfully au exp^iment I read of; the cuttings 
were of ten roses, and they were struck in water, which was 
kept warm by the pot being plunged In a hot-bei The hole 


In the flower-pot was stopped up by a piece of cork, the top 
was oovered with stoat brown paper, tied down, a row of 
holes, large enough to admit the ends of the cuttings being 
previously made all round the paper; a larger hole in the 
center admitted of water being poured into the flower-pot 
when the first supply sunk low. The cnttiqgs rooted in 
about ten days, if I remember rightly, and were then planted 
in small pots, and kept moist and shady for a few days, till 
they were accustomed to draw their nourishment from the 
more Bolid soil. I remember, also, that the gardener smiled 
contemptuously when the flower-pot was placed in his hot¬ 
bed ; but if my readers wish to enjoy the garden and the 
work in it, they must learn to bear with equanimity the 
qniet contempt with which their little experiments will fre¬ 
quently be treated by the initiated; if the experiments 
succeed, the triumph is all the greater—if they fail, keep 
your own counsel. 

It is often against the will of the gardener that many an 
old-fashioned plant is left growing, or that some are allowed 
to spread ont into large clumps; but most people who love 
a garden and flowers, without being florists, will greatly 
prefer having plenty of common flowers, and large masses 
of thorn, to having a few rarities, however finely grown, 
which they dare not poll, and can scarcely consider as their 
own at all. I like the old-fashioned plan of having what 
used to be called a back border; box-wood is certainly the 
best and triggest for the front, but all along the back of 
the border I like to see a thick row of primroses or doable 
daisies, forming quite a wreath of flowers; by placing them 
there, more room is left in the borders for other flowers, and 
they will bloom and look gay for many years without being 
lifted and separated, though that process requires to be 
submitted to occasionally. Fill np the border with common 
roses—the old cabbage, the white, the damask; these old 
friends used to grow and flower without all the care the 
new favorites get; keep pretty large clumps of Canterbury 
bells, columbines, snap-dragons, foxgloves, pinks, stove car¬ 
nations, and pansies, and with a judicious mixture of beds 
of annuals, the borders will be always gay and full. All 
the varieties of campanulas are pretty, from the old tall 
Canterbnry-bells down to the pretty little harebell, Campa¬ 
nula pumila. They are easily propagated by dividing the 
roots; indeed, rather too easily sometimes, for they are apt 
to run over tho borders; and there is one species which 
is as difficult to get rid of, when once it has established Itself, 
as either the white bind-weed or tho rank bishopwood. I 
have seen a very pretty back border made with alternate 
plants of the blue and white Campanula pumila; and Cam¬ 
panula Oarpatica and alba, are recommended for beds and 
edgings. The seeds are small, and should be only slightly 
covered with soil; the plants will not flower till the second 
year, except, of course, those which are annuals, or thoee 
which are sown early, and raised on a slight hot-bed. One 
objection to the plan of growing plants in beds being the 
empty look such have in early spring, or even when newly 
planted; it might be an improvement, I think, if something 
of a permanent border were planted round these beds, 
either of flowers that bloom early, such as crocuses, snow¬ 
drops, or winter aconite, or of some low-growing plant that, 
even when ont of flower, would remain as a green edging. 
This is a matter of taste, as I believe many people dislike 
any mingling of different kinds of flowers in beds; but to 
those who like to have always something coming into 
blossom, and who have a lingering love for the old-fashioned 
mixed bordor, this plan might bo agreeable. Tho edging 
should, if possible, flower at a different season from the 
plants bedded out, and be of a oompact growth; doable 
daisies, early-flowering heath, Float frondota, Saxifraga 
hypnoidu or oppont\fblia, gentians, or stone-crops, might 
all be used advantageously in this way, as those would leave 
their foliage when the flowers faded, while in thoee bods 
where snow-drops and crocuses made the early edging, their 
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place* would hare to bo Ailed up by early-sown dwarf an¬ 
nuals, such as Silene pendula or Virginian stock. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to tying-up and train¬ 
ing while the ftill growth of summer is on our garden; 
keeping plants in their places is as necessary as keeping 
peoplo in theirs, and by means of small sticks put in amongst 
some of the low-growing plants, and pegging down the 
rambling shoots of others, while the taller plants are tied 
to proper supports in time, the beauty and order of the 
borders are greatly increased. In tying up bushy plants, 
use several stakes, if necessary, so as to avoid the sheaf-like 
look they acquire when tied up tightly to one^stake, and do 
not wait till a stormy day comes ere securing the Canter¬ 
bury-bells, snap-dragons, lychnises, and such like, to Arm 
but slender stakes, or they will be either, broken off or 
twisted out of all proper form. There is a very simple and 
speedy manner of pegging down verbenas, or any alight 
stems, which I have found effectual. Take narrow strips of 
tough bass, about Ave inches long; put them like loops over 
the ends of the branches, and push the ends under ground 
with your foreAnger; this holds them down quite as effec¬ 
tually as the small forked sticks, which torment one by 
snapping off perpetually. Pieces of wire, cut into proper 
lengths, and bent into a hook at one end, are also an effec¬ 
tual means of pegging down; but the bass-matting is easily 
procured, prepared, and applied. It is curious to mark how 
much more rapid the growth of climbing plants is when 
supported than when left to trail on the ground; no sooner 
does a tiny leaf of the Tropaolum Canarimu or tricolor , 
get hold of a proper support, than the plant, apparently 
rendered secure as to the future, begins to grow rapidly, and 
soon covers with its graceful foliage the sprays or strings 
put for its guidance and assistance. The canary-creeper 
will run up to a great height, and forms graceful festoons 
when trained up the outside of a window and carried along 
the top, or over a porch or rustic gateway. This pretty 
creeper seems to enjoy a wet season; and it may be a useful 
hint to our readers to mention, that its seeds, when gathered 
green, and dried in the sun or a warm room, ripen by degrees, 
smd are quite good for sowing next spring. The first timo 
I ever saw this plant was many years ago, when a friend 
gave me three seeds, sent from Madeira; these were sown 
in a flower-pot, covered with a hand-glass, and only planted 
out when summer was fairly established. I knew little 
about its growth, and was delighted to see the progress 
these made when some branching sprays were stuck in be- 
side them; and when, by means of strings stretched hori¬ 
zontally, the plants grew up ten or twelve feet high, covered 
with their little yellow canary-bird-like flowers, we were 
never weary admiring them. Both this species and tho 
common nasturtium may be trained up a wall among ivy, 
where their gay blossoms contrast beautifully with the dark, 
glossy leaves; indeed, in all parts of a garden this mingling 
of bright summer flowers with evergreens has a good effect 
Boses especially show well when backed by laurels; a row 
of these flowers trained as pillar-roses, makes a beautiful 
foreground in an avenue of evergreens. 

The mere mention of roses must be enough; for volumes, 
Instead of pages, would require to be dedicated to them. 
Rfany of the new kinds flower on so late in autumn as 
almost to deserve the name of perpetual roses; but, after 
all, the old-fashioned common Chinese rose flowers earlier 
said lingers longer in bloom than any of the newer kinds; 
and no garden should be without plenty of these hardy, 
trustworthy friends. The first blow of these comes on early 
in June, before even the white roses; and though they are 
apt to be slighted during the fullness and variety of sum¬ 
mer’s flowers, yet, when all our brighter blossoms have left 
ns, the Chinese rose flowers on often till December; and pale 
and frail as its buds become, we value it then, and never 
feel the garden or drawing-room perfectly flowerless till the 
bitter frosts of winter have killed our Chinese roses. But 


I am anticipating, though, indeed, it is not easy to eay what 
are summer and vqhat are autumn flowers; for many, such 
as the dahlia, that used to rank among tho latter, now 
mingle with roses and pinks; but if I allow them to tree- 
para on my summer chapter, I fear I will have nothing left 
for autumnal records. So as spring glided into Summer, let 
autumn gradually take her turn, and, rich in fruits and 
flowers, “ crown the year with goodness." 


PARLOR MAGIC. 

Thx Spectral Lamp. —Mix some common salt with spirit 
of wine in a platinum or metallic cup; set the cup upon a 
wire frame over a spirit-lamp, which should be Inclosed on 
each side, or in a dark-lantern; when the cup bocomes 
heated, and the spirit ignited, it will burn with a strong 
yellow flame; if, however, it should not be perfectly yellow, 
throw more salt into the cup. The lamp being thus pre¬ 
pared, all other lights should be extinguished, and the yellow 
lamp introduced, when an appalling change will be exhi¬ 
bited ; all the objects in the room will be bat of one color, 
and the complexions of the several persons, whether old or 
young, fair or brunette, will be metamorphosed to a ghastly, 
death-like yellow; whilst the gayest dresses, as the brightest 
crimson, the choicest lilac, the most vivid blue or green—all 
will be changed into ono monotonous yellow; each person 
will be inclined to laugh at his neighbor, himself insensible 
of being one of the spectral company. 

Their astonishment may be heightened by removing tho 
yellow light to one end of the room, and restoring the usual 
or white light at the other; when one side of each person’s 
drees will resume its original color, while the other will 
remain yellow; ono cheek may bear the bloom of health, 
and the other, the yellow of jaundice. Or if; when the yel¬ 
low Ught only is burning, the white light be introduced 
within a wire-sieve, the company and the objects in the 
apartment will appear yellow, mottled with white. 

Red light may be produced by mixing with the spirit in 
the cup over the lamp, salt of strontlan instead of common 
salt; and the effect of the white or yellow lights, if intro¬ 
duced through a sieve upon the red light, will be even more 
striking than the white upon the yellow light 

Cuxaocs Change or Colors.— Let there be ne other light 
that} a taper in the room; then put on a pair of dark-green 
spectacles, and having ctoeed one eye, view the taper with 
the other. Suddenly remove the spectacles, and tho taper 
will assume a bright red appearance; but, If the spectacles 
be instantly replaced, the eye will be unable to distinguish 
anything, for a second or two. The order of colon will, 
therefore, be as follows:— green, red, green, black. 

Tub Protean Light. —Soak a cotton wick in a strong solu¬ 
tion of salt-end-water, dry it, place it in a spirit-lamp, and 
when lit it will give a bright yellow light for a long time. 
If you look through a piece of blue glass at the flame, it 
will lose all its yellow light, and you will only perceive 
feeble violet rays. If, before the blue glass, you place a 
pale-yellow glass, the lamp will be absolutely invisible, 
though a candle may be distinctly seen through the same 
glasses. 

Thx Chameleon Flowers.— Trim a spirit-lamp, add a little 
salt to the wick, and light it Bet near it a scarlet gera¬ 
nium, and the flower will appear yellow. Purple colon, in 
the same light, appear blue. 

To Chakob thb Colors or Flowers.— Hold over a lighted 
match a purple columbine, or a bine larkspur, and it will 
change first to pink, and then to black. Tho yellow of other 
flowers, held as above, will continue unchanged. Thus, the 
purple tint will instantly disappear from a heart’s-ease, but 
the yellow will remain; and the yellow of a wall-flower will 
continue the same, though the brown streak will be dis¬ 
charged. If a scarlet, crimson, or maroon dahlia be tried. 
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the color will change to yellow; a fact known to gardeners, 
who by this mode variegate their growing dahlias. 

Changes or the Poppy. —Some flowers, which are red, 
become blue by merely braising them. Thus, if the petals 
of the common corn-poppy be rubbed upon white paper, 
they will stain it purple, which may be made green by 
washing it over with a strong solution of potash in water. 
Put poppy petals into very dilute muriatic acid, and the 
infusion will be of a florid-red color; by adding a little chalk, 
it will become of the color of port-wine; and this tint, by the 
addition of potash, may be changed to green or yellow. 

To Change the Color of a Rose.— Hold a red rose ever 
the blue flame of a common match, and the color will be 
discharged wheverer the fume touches the leaves of the 
flower, so as to render it beautifully variegated, or entirely 
white. If it be then dipped into water, the redness, after a 
time, will be restored. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4ST Entry receipt in this Oook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

TO MAKE SYRUPS. 

Experienced confectioners say that the best mode of 
making syrup is to add the required proportion of sugar 
to the juice, stirring it well, and then placing the vessel 
in a water-bath, or brain-marie, until the sugar is dissolved. 
When cold, the syrup should be placed in small bottles, 
oorked carefully, and kept in a cool place. 

In making syrup of red fruits, a tinned vessel should not 
be used, as the metal acts on the color and changes it to a 
dingy tint. 

Syrups are much more extensively used in Europe than 
in our own country. This is to be regretted. The addition 
of a few tablespoonfuls of a good fruit syrup to a glass of 
iced-water, or soda-water, produces a refreshing summer 
beverage, that is far more desirable for general use than 
tho majority of the liquids employed in this country. For 
the use of ladies and children, and all persons by whom in¬ 
toxicating beverages are not used, they are strongly to be 
commended. 

The following are some of the most useful syrups for 
general purposes: 

Raspberry-Vinegar Syrup .—One pint of juice, two pints of 
vinegar, four pounds and a half of sugar. Prepare the juice 
as before, adding tho vinegar with it; strain the juice and 
boil to the pearl. A very superior raspberry-vinegar is 
made by taking three pounds of raspberries, two pints of 
vinegar, and three pounds of sugar. Put the raspberries 
into the vinegar without mashing them, cover the pan close, 
and let it remain in a cellar for seven or eight days; then 
filter the infusion, add tho sugar in powder, and finish in 
tho kettle. This is superior to tho first, os the beautiful 
aroma of the fruit is not lost in the boiling. 

Currant-Syrup .—One pint of juice, two pounds of sugar. 
Mix together three pounds of currants, half white and half 
rod, one pound of raspberries, and one pound of cherries, 
without tho stones; mash the fruit, and let it stand in a 
warm place for three or four days, keeping it covered with 
a coarse cloth or piece of paper with holes pricked in it to 
keep out any dust or dirt. Filter the juice, add tho sugar 
in powder, finish in the kettle, and skim it. When cold, 
pnt it into bottles, fill them, and cork well. 

Lemon-Syrup .—One pint and a quarter of juice, two 
pounds of sugar. Let the juice stand in a cool place to 
settle. When a thin skin is formed on the top pour it off 
and filter, add the sugar, and finish in the kettle. If the 
flavor of the peel is preferred with it, grate off the yellow 
rind of tho lemons and mix it with the jnice to infuse, or 
rub it off on part of tho 6ugar and add it with the remainder 
when you finish it. 


Raspberry-Syrup .—One pint of juice, two pounds of sugar. 
Choose tho fruit either red or white, mash it in a pan, and 
put it in a warm place for two or three days, or until the 
fermentation has commenced. All mucilaginous traits re¬ 
quire this, or the syrap would jelly after it is bottled. Filter 
the juice through a flannel bag, add the sugar in powder, 
place in the kettle, and stir it until dissolved; take it ollj 
let it get cold, take off the scum, and bottle it. 

Mordlo-Cherry Syrup .—Take the stones out of the cher¬ 
ries, mash them, and press out the juice in an earthen pan; 
let it stand in a cool place for two days, then filter; add two 
pounds of sugar to one pint of juice, or stir it well on the 
fire, and give it one or two boils. 

Gooseberry-Syrup .—One pint of juice, one pound twelve 
ounces of sngar. To twelve pounds of ripe gooseberries 
odd two pounds of cherries, without stones; squeezo out the 
^ juice, and finish as others. 

Mulberry-Syrup .—One pint of jnice, one ponnd twelve 
ounces of sugar. Press out the juice, and finish as cherry- 
syrup. 

Orange-Syrup .—As lemon-syrup. 

SUMMER DRINKS. 

Cheap Elderberry-Wine .—To every four gallons of the 
juico of the berry add six gallons of water and thirty pounds 
of moist sugar. Boil the whole together in a clean copper, 
adding allspice and cloves tied in a muslin bag. The bag 
must be removed when the mixture is sufficiently flavored. 
Strain the wine from the berries into a large pan or tub. 
Take a slice of breed, soaked in yeast, and lot it float on the 
top. When the fermentation is sufficiently advanced, (which 
may be known by small particles of froth showing a dispo¬ 
sition to sink,) rack off the wine into a clean barrel; add a 
pint and a half of brandy, and when the second fermenta¬ 
tion through tho bung-hole has subsided, cork the cask 
tightly. In three months tho wine will be ready to nee, 
Should the cask not be quite full, it will be nocessary to 
turn it slightly on ono side, in order that the yeast maj 
flow out before the cask is closed. This is a very important 
rule, and applies to all homemade wine. 

Ginger-Beer .—Stir up in a gallon of boiling water on< 
pound of loaf-sugar, one onnee of the best ginger, braised 
and one ounce of cream of tartar, (or, if preferred, a lemoi 
sliced,) until the heat falls to that of new milk. Then 
having poured one tablespoonful of good yeast upon a piec< 
of bread, put it in the middle of tho vessel, letting it floa 
in tho mixture. Cover the whole with a cloth, and let i 
stand for twenty-four hoars, after which strain it and put i 
into bottles, filling each only about throe parts full, corl 
them tightly, and tie them down. In warm weather thi 
ginger-beer will be ready to drink in two days. The quau 
tities we have given will make from fifteen to eighteen 
bottles. 

Oxford-Sxcig .—This is also a refreshing beverage in ha 
weather. Put into a bowl a pouud of sugar, pour on it 
pint of warm beer, grated nutmeg, and some ginger, als 
grated; add four glasses of sherry and five pints of beer; sti 
it well, and if not sweet enough, Add more sugar, and let i 
stand, covered up, four hours, and H is fit for use. Sonu 
times add a few lumps of sugar, rubbed on a lemon, to ea 
tract the flavor, and some lemon-juice. If the lemon-rin 
is pared very thin, without any of the white skin left, i 
answers, wo think, better, by giving a stronger flavor of tb 
lomon. Bottle this mixture, and in a few days it will be i: 
a state of effervescence. When served in a bowl fresh mad< 
add some bread toasted very crisp, cut in narrow strips. 

Orangeade .—Squeeze out the Juice of some oranges, pou 
boiling water on a little of the peel, and cover it close. Boi 
water and sugar to a thin syrup, and skim it. When all or 
cold mix the juice, the infusion, and the syrup together, wit 
as much more water as will make a rich drink. Strai 
through a jelly-bag, and ice. 
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Calendar Punch. —Take one tumblerful of the best old S 
Jamaica rum, half a tumblerful of French cognac brandy, j 
half a tumblerful of concentrated shrub, half a tumblerful s 
of the boat and purest whisky. Add to the above the juice 
of three lemons, and the rind of one thinly pared, with 
one pound of pounded white China candy (lump-sugar 
will answer a similar purpose.) Four quarts of hot water ; 
added to the whole will constitute a stimulating cordial, ! 
truly agreeable to a tropical caterer for good cheer. 

Claret-Cup. —To each bottle of claret add one of soda- 
water, a glass of sherry or Curacoa, the peel of a lemon, cut 
thin, and powdered-sugar to taste. Add some lumps of ice, 
and let it remain half an hour before serving. A few slices 
of raw cucumber, or some sprigs of burrage, may be added. 
Instead of the lemon-peel, a pint of ripe raspberries, or four ; 
or five peaches or nectarines, cut in slices, will make a most <; 
delicious beverage. 

Gingcr-POp*— Take three-quarters of a pound of whito 
sugar, one ounce of cream of tartar, the juice and rind of a 
lemon, one ounce of bruised ginger, put the whole into a 
pan, and pour over it four quarts of boiling water; let it 
stand till lukewarm, and then add a tablespoonful of yeast. 
When it has ceased boiling, bottle it off in small soda-water 
bottles or jars. It will be fit for use in twenty-four hours. 

Imperial. —Another receipt for a very refreshing and 
wholesome beverage, if either heated from the weather or 
fevoriah from indisposition: Put into a jug that will con¬ 
tain three pints, half an ounce of cream of tartar, the juice > 
of a lemon, and the rind, pared very thin; pour boiling water < 
over these, and add sugar to taste. When cold, it is fit for s 
use. I 

Cherry Effervescing Drink. —Take a pint of the juice of j 
bruised cherries, filter until"tlear, and make into a syrup > 
with half a pound of sugar; then add one ounce of tar- < 
taric acid, bottle, and cork well. To a tumbler throe parts \ 
full of water add two tablospoonfuls of the syrup, and a < 
scruple of carbonate of soda; stir well, and drink while > 
effervescing. j 

Cider-Cup. —Take a bottle of best cider, a bottle of soda- > 
water, (both well iced,) two glasses of sherry, one small l 
glass of brandy, three slices of lemon, a littlo nutmeg, and s 
four or five lumps of sugar. Mix well together, and add a > 
sprig bf burrage, a sprig of balm, and some lumps of ice. < 
The cup should not be made until immediately before it is > 
wanted. < 

Moselle-Cup. —To each bottle of still or sparkling Moselle > 
add one of sodiv-water, a glass of sherry or brandy, four or l 
five thin slices of pine-apple, the peel of half a lemon, cut > 
thin, powdered-sugar to taste, and so mo lumps of ice. A i 
pint of strawberries, or some peaches or nectarines, may be j 
used inst&d of pine-apple. j 

Julep. —Take a glass of sherry, a small bit of mint, and s 
sugar to taste; mix together in a large tumbler, add some ? 
pounded ice, and then pour on It a pint of cider; drink it j 
when it effervesces. Half the quantity will be generally > 
found enough, or the ingredients may be divided into two < 
glasses, unless you have a soda-water glass. j 

Drink far Hot Weather.—Two tablespoonfuls of Scotch ! 
oatmeal put into a large tumbler or small jug, and filled np j 
with clear, cold water, well stirred up, and allowed to settle j 
only until the large particles of meal foil to the bottom, j 
forms a most refreshing drink in hot weather, and it j 
quenches thirst more than any liquid. \ 

Lemonade au Last. —The juice of seven lemons, which will ) 
produce about half a pint; the same quantity of white-wine, < 
three^uarters of a pound of loaf-sugar, and a quart of boil- > 
ing water; mix, and when cold, add a pint of boiling milk; < 
let it stand twelve hours, then pour through a jelly-bag. j 
King-Cup .—Take the juice and rind of a lemon, a lump j 
of sugar, a small piece of bruised ginger, and poor on them l 
about a pint and a half of boiling water; when cold, strain, j 
add a wineglassful of sherry, and ice, i 


Cool Summer Drink .—Take one pound finely-powdered 
loaf-sugar, one ounce of tartaric or citric acid, and twenty 
drops of essence of lemon. Mix immediately, and keep 
very dry. Two or three spoonfuls of this, stirred briskly 
in a tumbler of water, will make a very pleasant glass of 
lemonade. 

Indian Syrup .—A delicious summer drink. Five pounds 
of lump-sugar, two ounces of citric acid, one gallon of boiling 
water; when cold, add half a drachm of essence of lemon, and 
half a drachm of spirits of wine; stir it well, and bottle It. 
About two tablespoonfuls to a glass of cold water. 

To Male* a Sherry-Cobbler .—Half fill a large tumbler with 
ice reduced to flakes, add one or two toaspoonfuls of pow¬ 
dered-sugar, the rind of half a lemon, and one or two glasses 
of sherry; stir them well together and drink through a glass 
tube or straw. 

Milk-Lemonade .— Dissolve three-quarters of a pound of 
loaf-sugar in one pint of boiling water, And mix with them 
a gill of lemon-juice and a gill of sherry; then add three 
gllis of cold milk; stir the whole well together and strain it. 

Cold Punch .—On the rind of a lemon pour half a pint of 
gin, add a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, a wineglassful of 
Maraschino, a pint and a half of water, and two bottles of 
iced-water. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Parsley and Butter .—Wash and tie up a bunch of parsloy. 
Put it in boiling water, and let it boil for five minutes. 
Drain it, cut off the stalks, and chop the leaves very fine. 
Put it into melted hotter, which may be made by smoothly 
mixing a tablespoonful of flour with half a pint of water 
and two ounces of butter. Stir all one way. Let it boil 
about two minutes. 

To Stop a Leak. —Beat yellow soap and whiting, with a 
little water, into a thick paste. Rub this over the part 
where the leakage is, and it will be instantly stopped. 

To Make the Teeth Whitv. —A mixture of honey, with the 
purest charcoal, is an admirable cleanser. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fio. i. — Carriage Dress or Green Silk, trimmed with 
block velvet, which is bound with green silk; tho bias bond, 
which passes over the front, is finished with a deep fringe. 
White silk bonnet, trimmed with black velvet and a bunch 
of green leaves at the side. 

Fio. il—House Dress or Light-Blue Grenadine Over 
Blub Silk. —The skirt is nude with a long train and is per¬ 
fectly plain; the corsage is low, with short sleeves; over this 
is worn a Marie Antoinette fichu of lace. * 

Fio. m.—E vening Dress or Pink &lk.—O ver the long, 
plain skirt is an upper-skirt cut in long tabs, trimmed with 
fringe. A white puffed chemisette is worn under the low 
waist. 

Fio. rv.— Evenino Dress or White Spotted Gauze Over 
a White Silk Under-Dress.—T he bottom of tho skirt is 
trimmed with a puffing of bine silk, put on diagonally; the 
same trimming forms braces and the short sleeves. Sash of 
wide, blue ribbon, edged with fringe. 

Fio. r. — Walking Dress or Sulphur-Colored Poplin, 
trimmed with cherry-colored silk. The petticoat is short, 
and ornamented with an interlaced cherry-colored silk 
trimming. The upper-skirt is made rather long, bat not 
with a full train, and is caught up in a puff behind in a 
band of ribbon, which hangs from each side of the waist in 
front Small round hat 

Fio. vl—Carriage Dress or Lavender-Colored Poplin.— 
The skirt is long and plain. The saeqae is of black silk, 
very short, and ornamented at the back with a broad 
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ribbon, which is tied low down in a Urge bow, and has ends 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the drew. 

Fro. vn.—C arriage Deess or Gbjlt Silk.—T he sacque is 
made with large plaits in the back, and has a guipure hood; 
the sacqne is much longer at the back than at the sides, 
where it is gathered np with large knots of ribbon. 

Fro. m— ■Corsage Caprice is of black silk, with a deep 
basque formed entirely of ornamental fringe. The sleeves 
and body are also trimmed with fringe, and the whole body 
has quite a Spanish look. 

Fro. ix.— Corsage Riyere of Black Silk, trimmed with 
gimp fringe and lace; with this body, as well as with the 
Caprice, a large crinoline puff is worn. 

General Remarks. —One of the prettiest new colors, which 
has been brought out, is the Baltic green, a soft, pale shade, 
with a blue tinge in it; the Metternich green has a dash of 
yellow, which makes it trying to most complexions. A 
light tea-rote, color is also a new color; but the most showy 
is the nasturtium, (neither brown, nor yellow, nor orange, 
but a combination of all three,) which will be very popular 
for autumn, especially for brunettes. 

It is very important, in making up new dresses, to remem¬ 
ber that the three front widths only are gored, the other 
widths are all cut straight, and gathered at the waist, so as 
to give fullness at the back and sides. The short dresses, as 
well as the trained ones, are mode in this way; and in order 
to be in the fashion the skirts must bo very flat and plain 
in front, and very much puffed out at the back. Ruffles, 
pinked-ont-ruches, pleated quillings, with the pleats re¬ 
versed; fringe, gimp, and rows of brocaded braid, are all 
popular for short, as well as for long costumes. The latter 
are a good deal trimmed with lace and bows of ribbon. But 
the trimming, as well os the style of making a dress, is so 
varied that it can be left to the taste of wearer, only remem¬ 
bering that it must be full at the back and plain in front. 

One of the leaders of fashion, in Paris, has endeavored 
to introduce short dresses for evening wear, but with only 
partial success; for whilst every one acknowledges the com¬ 
fort of the short dress for dancing or in a crowded room, 
tho long train has such a graceful, dignified look, that most 
persons are unwilling to give it up; moreover, the short 
dress requires very pretty feet, which all women have not 
Quite recently a few dresses made a reasonable and conve¬ 
nient length, and called M round-skirted costumes,” have 
been adopted. They have no train, neither are they very 
short; they are, in fact, a return to the proper medium, 
which has so long been abandoned. It is a fashion that has 
already been extensively adopted. 

Many white dresses have been made, embroidered with 
black, red, or maite-colored wool; the patterns are worked 
in point Russe, and sometimes mixed with fine braid. The 
embroidery follows tho outline of the skirt, and comes up 
Vver each width, gradually decreasing toward the waist. 
Upon the bodice it describes a corselet with braces, a fichu, 
or square pelerine. Often a mantle to match is added to 
the dress. 

Long, wide sashes are more than ever fashionable, they 
are often made of the same material as the dress, and trim¬ 
med with cross-strips and fringes; with dressy toilets, the 
sashes are of wide ribbon, plain or brocaded; they are 
arranged in fiat loops, with long scarf-lapels, fastened at 
the back. 

Mantillas, Saoques, etc., as will be seen by our wood- 
outs, are of various patterns, and no one appears to have 
a preference. The Marie Antoinette fichu has been very 
popular all summer; but as the cooler weather approaches, 
must be replaced by something that will cover the arms 
and chest. The Marie Antoinette fichus are cut in twenty 
different forms. The “ Countess” fichu (one of the varieties) 
is suitable to very youthful figures;* it is worn low in the 
shoulders, and has the effect of a scarf with long, round 
e«4t which ends usually terminate with a ruche; at the 


; back it is ornamented with a bow of wide ribbon, the 
streamers to which fall lower than the waist. 

Bonnets were supposed to have arrived at the minimum 
size last winter, but now they consist of a band of ribbon, a 
a bit of lace, and a rose; as some one wittily remarked, u all 
that one now sees of a bonnet is the milliner's bill.” The 
enormous chignon, which is worn high on the head again, 
necessitates this fashion, and throws the bonnet far over 
; the forehead. 

Round Hats present a greater variety of shapes this year 
; than last summer. Besides quite flat toqnets, we see hats 
with high crowns, in the Louis XIII. style, and small Wat- 
; teau hats, with coquettishly turned up brims. Louis XHL 
! hats of golden-brown English straw, are ornamented with 
a large curled feather thrown back over the crown, and 
fastened in front with a gold brooch. The border of the 
hat Is of brown velvet. A barrette hat of white straw has a 
deml-high crown. It is ornamented in front with a branch 
jof hedge-roses; a long feather droops on one side. 

Caps very much resemble the tulle bonnets of the season; 

! they have mantilla-veils or long scarf-lapels falling at the 
; back. A cap of white blond, with a veil, is ornamented with 
! a bunch of snow-drops, placod on one side, within a puffing 
of pink-embroidered blond, and of black blond. This puffing 
; goes all round tho cap, and forms a diadem in front; the veil 
■ is of embroidered blond. Other caps are made entirely of 
; black Spanish blond. This Spanish blond is nothing but 
! silk tulle, embroidered with raised patterns in black silk. 

; The cap is composed of a round crown, and two lappets, 

! which are tied in front, or left loose at the back, at plear 
sure. A bunch of roses, of violets, or other flowers, is placed 
on one side. 

Morning Jackets are stilf made of a loose shape, but 
! for wearing out-of-dors, they are made tight-fitting, with 
basques. Moreover, the small over-garments with waist¬ 
bands, which ore now worn out-of-doors, resemble jackets 
much more than paletots; no dress bodice need be worn 
under these small, tight-fitting garments 

Amongst thb Novelties are some clear white muslin 
aprons, with lace insertions and edging, and a colored rib¬ 
bon run through the band. Worn with delicate silks or 
muslin the effect is charming. 

The Necklaces also are larger than ever; and people are 
not content with these alone, but wear also a locket on a 
ribbon tied tight round tho throat, with the necklace falling 
below. Sometimes bows of ribbon are worn in front of the 
neck, and the lockets hang from them. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i—Costume for Little Child.—T he dress is of white 
pique, braided in a pattern with cherry-colored braid. 
Square neck. 

Fig. n.—D ress for a Young Girl.— The skirt Is short, 
and is made of a blue and white striped summer silk. It 
is high in the neck, and has the long sleeves replaced by 
white cambric sleeves. A Marie Antoinette, trimmed with 
fringe, ties at the back. White straw hat, with a blue gauze 
veil tied at the back. 

Fro. m.— A Little Girl’s Dress of White Alpaca, trim¬ 
med with black velvet and velvet buttons. The upper-skirt 
and low basque body are of crimson and black poplin, trim¬ 
med with black velvet. Round straw hat, with a black velvet 
top. 

Fig. tv.—A Girl’s Dress of White Alpaca, with fold* at 
tl e b dtom looped up with bands of bine silk. Redingctt 
of blue fancy cloth spotted with white, trimmed with bands 
of blue silk and large blue buttons, and fastened slantways. 
White straw hat, turned up on oae side with blue velvet 

Fig. v.—Boy’s Costume op Gray Summer Cloth, bound 
with very wide silk braid. 
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BONNETS. WALKING DRESS. 
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^“go jour own way. Only I hope you won’t 
have to repent it, for Harry is not one to be 
trifled with beyond a certain point; he has one 
of those deep and strong, but patient natures, 
that will bear a great deal, but which, once 
offended, is alienated forever.** 

Vol. LIV.—12 


had bee n rgg mgnun ; uj tusa. —n 
unfortunate for him that he did, 
a good deal annoyed by the convc 
Harry was made to suffer for it. 

“I saw you turn into the garden hi 
Harry, overtaking Kate, just 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. LIV. PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1868. No. 3. 


“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS," BTC., BTC. 


“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Kntc.” 

Kate answered only by a saucy toss of her 
head. 

“He lores the very ground you tread on,’* 
continued Mrs. Thurston. “He is better worth 
having than a dozen Stanhopes, millionaires 
though they are. So brave and talented, and 
yet with such a big, big heart-” 

“What do I care about his heart, or any¬ 
body’s heart, for that matter,” answered Kate, 
interrupting. “I wish they’d let me alone.” 

“That won’t do, Kate, at least with me. I 
sometimes think you’re a born coquette. At 
any rate, you take good care you are not let 
alone. There’s poor Stanhope now.” 

“Well, what of Stanhope?” 

“Why this. You know you never could be 
happy with such a man. After all, you are too 
j^ood for him.” 

“You’re very complimentary all at once, 
especially considering how you’ve been scold¬ 
ing me,” said Kate, with a pout. 

“Now don’t be cross, dear. I’m your oldest 
and best friend; and if I can’t speak the truth, 
who can? You are your worst enemy. You 
pretend to be only a fashionable butterfly, but 
you are something far better; and Harry Talbot 
thinks so, too; for Harry is not the man to wish 
to marry a mere frivolous girl. You should not 
trifle with him any longer, if, as I suspect, you 
really like him-” 

“Now this is going too far,” said Kate, an¬ 
grily, or at least affecting anger. “I have 
never given you, or any one, the right to talk 
in this way.” 

“Well, well, dear,” replied Mrs. Thurston, 
“go your own way. Only I hope you won’t 
have to repent it, for Harry is not one to be 
trifled with beyond a certain point; he has one 
of those deep and strong, but patient natures, 
that will bear a great deal, but which, once 
offended, is alienated forever.” 

Vol. LIV.—12 


Kate and Mrs. Thurston had been at school 
together, and the friendship formed then had 
continued ever since. Mrs. Thurston was the 
eldest by a couple of years, and had been mar¬ 
ried for more than a twelvemonth, so that she 
had, as she correctly thought, some little right, 
at least, to speak to Kate as she had done. 

It was a gay party that had assembled at 
Beechcroft, the country-seat of Kate’s father. 
Among the male guests two were pre-eminent— 
Mr. Stanhope, on account of his great wealth, 
and Harry Talbot. The latter was not without 
fortune, though he was no millionaire; but he 
was handsome, talented, accomplished, gay, 
spirited, and brave. For the first time in his 
life he was seriously in love, and it was with 
Kate. 

Kate, to do her justice, hardly knew her own 
mind. She was the belle of her set, and fond of 
admiration—so fond of it that she just escaped 
being a flirt. But she had sterling qualities, 
and really liked Harry more than she supposed. 
On their first acquaintance, she had been very 
gracious to him, but as Harry grew more in 
earnest, she drew back. It was not that she 
liked him less; it was an unconscious timidity, 
which we leave our fair readers to explain: 
only she concealed this timidity under the guise 
of gay indifference. She coquetted with others, 
especially with Mr. Stanhope. 

As for Harry, he was puzzled. He let things 
go on in this way for a week or so, answering 
her merry raillery with a wit not less keen than 
her own; but he grew tired at last of this state 
of doubt, and resolved to know his fate. He 
chose the very morning on which Mrs. Thurston 
had been taking Kate to task. It was, perhaps, 
unfortunate for him that he did, for Kate was 
a good deal annoyed by the conversation, and 
Harry was made to suffer for it. 

“I saw you turn into the garden here,” cried 
Harry, overtaking Kate, just after she had 
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parted with her friends, “and I took the liberty 
of following you. We are all jealous of your 
roses, you know, you give them so much of your 
time.” 

“You must admit,” she answered, gayly, 
“that they repay it. A little kindness, in the 
way of pruning and watering, and lo! how they 
bloom and smile back at you.” 

“And don’t you think others would smile 
back?” said Harry, venturing on dangerous 
ground. 

“I never cared to make them,” coolly an¬ 
swered Rate, snipping off some dead wood. 
“One may like flowers and not care for-” 

“For what?” said Harry, his heart beating 
fast. 

“Well, bears, let us say. Leading a bear 
about is quite different, for example, from 
tending a rose-garden.” 

There was a saucy look in her eyes, which 
gave point to her remarks’. Harry was discon¬ 
certed for a moment, but for a moment only. 

“It isn’t every bear that would be willing to 
be led about and made a show of. There are 
bears and beaux,” said he, sturdily. 

It was now Kate’s heart that beat fast. For 
some reason Harry was terribly in earnest this 
morning. She lost courage and turned the con¬ 
versation. 

“We go to the Black Mountain, don’t we, 
after lunch ? I must hurry, or I shall not be in 
time.” 

“And I believe I am to have the honor of 
driving you.” 

Now this was the fact. But Kate was half 
angry at Harry’s sturdy speech. Her saucy 
remark had brought out a retort she little ex¬ 
pected. To be revenged, she determined to 
ignore her promise. 

“To drive with you I Surely, you must be 
mistaken.” 

Harry blazed up instantly. What did this 
mean ? Was she going coolly to throw him over ? 
But he controlled himself, and said calmly, 

“I thought’that I asked you yesterday, and 
that you accepted.” 

Kate buried her face, for a second, in a clus¬ 
ter of roses. On that moment’s hesitation hung 
her future life. She had a dim presentiment of 
this, but it was too late to go back; she was in 
a mood to sacrifice everything rather than beat 
a retreat. 

“People think a great many things some¬ 
times,” she answered, “in which they are mis¬ 
taken.” 

Harry drew himself up to' his full height, and 
then made a low bow. 


“A gentleman, at any^ rate, Miss Murray, 
never thinks his memory is right, when a lady 
says it is wrong.” 

Kate had never admired him so much as that 
moment. Even then it would not have been 
too late if she had retreated from her position. 
But something, an insane impulse which our 
fair readers may comprehend, drove her to go 
even farther. 

“That is well,” she said. “The truth is,” 
and she looked Harry full ip the face, “I am 
going to drive with Mr. Stanhope.” 

Harry bowed again, and was about to go. 
But he turned on his heel, as if by a sudden 
impulse, and said, 

“My memory is faulty, I fear, in more than 
one particular. I forgot, until this very mo¬ 
ment, that I was going to New York this after¬ 
noon. So I had best make my adieus.” 

This was a home-thrust. But Kate was equal 
to the occasion. I think women generally are: 
at least they are more so than men. Kate felt 
that she had lost Harry forever, and in feeling 
it, realized fully, for the first time, how much 
she had lost. She would have given worlds to 
recall the last five minutes. In fact, she would 
have done anything, except sacrifice her pride. 
But she met the crisis bravely. 

I “Going! Dear me! how sorry they’ll all be, 

! especially Fanny.” The point of this was that 
Harry had paid Fanny Livingstone more atten¬ 
tion than he had paid any one except Kate. 
“ But stay, I must not let you go without some 
remembrance: here is a rose; it is the last one, 
I suppose, you’ll see at Beechcrofl this year; 
we’ll call it the ‘last rose of summer,’ if you 
please. Only, pray, don’t give it to Fanny. 
She has no notion of being left to ‘pine on the 
stem.’ That’s the phrase, isn’t it?” 

“I promise you,” said Harry, also equal to 
the occasion, “that I’ll not give it to Fanny. 
PH keep it to remind me of you. ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer!’ You have chosen your name 
capitally. Good-by, Miss Murray.” 

The cutting tone, the mock courtesy with 
which this was said, the low bow, were all 
inimitable. On the whole, I think Harry had 
the best of it. 

Nevertheless, he was in no gentle mood, as 
he took the Hudson rivCr train that afternoon, 
and was whirled off to New York. He anathe¬ 
matized, I have no doubt, the whole sex; we 
men generally do it in similar circumstances. 
He remained a few days in New York, but Ms 
mood did not improve. Now and then an in¬ 
sane notion would seize him, as it has done 
i others like him, that Kate would repent; and 
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the post-man never came round, that Harry did 
not half expect a scented, three-cornered billet, 
the counterpart of three or four others, which 
he had received from, her at different times, 
and which he sacredly treasured. But no billet 
came. At the end of a fortnight, as he came 
out of his club, he met an acquaintance, who 
had just left Beechoroft. 

“We missed you there, dreadfully, after you 
left,” said Charley Howard. “Fanny was quite 
cross for a day or two: none of us fellows could 
get a word from her. Butin spite of this, we 
were sorry you went, all of us, except, perhaps, 
$taahope. Yes! I must except Stanhope. He’s 
been making his innings ever since with Miss 
Murray. The talk is they’re engaged, and I 
suppose it's true. A brave fellow is Stanhope, 
for, between you and me, Kate is too much of a 
stunner for most men.” 

Charley had no idea of the pain he was in¬ 
flicting—rattle-brains like him never have. But 
Harry, in consequence of that chance of meet¬ 
ing, went home, burned the three treasured 
notes, and sailed for Europe the next Saturday. 

Meantime, the summer months passed, and 
Beechoroft, which had been crowded until Sep¬ 
tember, began to empty. Kate was now left 
comparatively alone. At first, she had flirted 
desperately with Stanhope, and had almost made 
up her mind to marry him. If he had asked her, 
the night after Harry had sailed for Europe, 
perhaps she would have accepted him—pique 
will do much in such cases. She was spared a 
folly that she would have regretted all her life. 
Stanhope had not yet summoned courage: and 
when he did, her mood had changed. 

But others-came, and other fortunes were laid 
at her feet, for never had Kate been so brilliant 
as during that summer. It was to no purpose. 
Kate was too noble, after all, to marry a man 
she did not love, even though she was too proud 
to admit her error and recall the man she did 
love. A word would have done it; but she 
would have died rather than write that word; 
and we suppose every other woman would have 
acted like her. 

So the summer went, and the autumn came. 
Now and then, at first, she also was insane 
enough to think Harry would write: but this 
delusion soon passed away; she realized, as 
Mrs. Thurston had told her, that Harry, once 
lost, was lost forever. 

October had come. The leaves were begin¬ 
ning to flutter to the ground, cold winds to 
blow, even the latest roses to fall. The summer 
guests had all departed, even Mrs. Thurston and 
Kate was alone. 


EOF SUMMER.” 


It was such a relief to her! * Of late it had 
often been as much as she could do to keep up 
appearances. Pride had died opt long ago. 

One day she was in the garden, thinking of 
all this: and it was with difficulty she could 
keep back the tears. She recalled the last con¬ 
versation between her and her lover. Ah 1 what 
earnestness and passion had underlain Harry's 
half-jesting tone. To have been loved in that 
way, and yet to have flung it contemptuously 
aside! 

Suddenly she stopped. A solitary rose canght 
her eye, the only one she had seen that day, the 
last one, perhaps, of the season. She plucked 
it mechanically, singing in a low, sad voice, 

M, Tia the last rose of Sommer 
Left blooming alone-” 

She was quite unconscious of what she was 
doing. Leaning her head pensively on her 
hand, she regarded that solitary rose, her 
thoughts meantime far away. 

All at once, from the other side of the garden- 
wall, a manly voice began to sing saucily, 

“ I’ll not leave thee, thou lone one, 

To pine on the stem-” 

She started, coloring violently. Was it pos¬ 
sible? She knew that voice! Who would dare 
but Harry? And would even he- 

Shame, embarrassment, anger, love, all agi¬ 
tated her at once. A few months before the 
anger would have triumphed. Now it was the 
shame. 

She turned to escape. But bewildered, igno¬ 
rant where she was going, only ran into the 
arms of Harry, as he ehtered the garden-gate. 

What did she do, that proud Kate, but burst 
into tears, and then struggle to get away. But 
Harry held her tight, even drew her head to 
his shoulder, and as he could not get at her lips 
to kiss her, for she resolutely turned her face 
away, kissed her hair. 

“Darling!” he whispered, soothingly, “for¬ 
give and forget. Don't you love me, after all, 
Kate? God knows I love you!” 

Kate made no reply, but she ceased trying to 
escape. She was only too willing to forgive 
and forget. Gradually her sobs stopped. At 
last, Harry, putting his unoccupied hand under 
her chin, gently raised it and kissed her, full 
and fair, on the lips. 

She smiled at him, for an instant, through 
her tears. Then she blushed rosy red. Then 
she sprang away from his arms like a young 
leopardess. 

“You horrid, horrid wretch!” she cried. 
“Don't think I mean it. You took one so by 
surprise, one doesn't know what one did-” 
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“Nor I either, Kate, dear,” said Harry, coolly 
advancing and recapturing her. “So, to make 
sure, suppose you do it again, knowing w’aat 
you do?” 

Kate blushed rosier than ever, and looked at 
him rebelliously; but seeing he was in dead ear¬ 
nest, put up her lips as meekly as a lamb. 

“I only permit it to save you the cost of 
another trip to Paris,” she said, saucily, how¬ 
ever. 

“Of course,” answered Harry. But he took 
another kiss notwithstanding. 

Now to expl&in how Harry came there. He 
had been as unhappy as Kate. Even foreign 
travel had no charms for him. He struggled 
through the summer, and, at last, returned in 
sheer despair. At New York, he heard that 
Kate, imtad of being married to Stanhope, as 
he had expected, was still single; and at all the 
clubs it was said that the millionaire had been 
contumeliously rejected. On hearing this, Harry 
had taken the next train to Beechcroft; had 
been told, on arriving, that Kate was in the 


garden; and had sought her there—with what 
results we have seen! 

I think Kate and Harry are the happiest 
couple I know. Perhaps it is because they had 
their quarrel out before they were married, 
though I cannot say I recommend anybody to 
imitate them; the best way, 1 fancy, is not to 
quarrel at all. They still rally each other, 
however, as saucily as ever. 

“You are not going off to Paris, in a huff 
again, though I did talk to the French Ambas¬ 
sador all dinner-time yesterday,” said Kate, one 
day, going to the door with her husband after 
breakfast. “So we may as well settle where 
we shall spend the summer. At papa’s, or 
Newport?” 

“At Newport. I’ll not go to Paris, it might 
make you sentimental again.” 

“You’re a real, old, ugly bear,” said Kate, 
affecting to pout. 

“Better a bear,” answered Harry, running 
down the steps, and looking mischievously back, 
“than ‘a last Rose of Summer’—eh! Kate.” 


THE ECHO AMONG THE HILLS. 

BY AMY HOBART. 


Not a breath of sound parts the air aroundr 
As we wait for the signal note; 

Our hearts out of time, 

Beat a hurried chime. 

As we crouch in our silent boat. 

Full, loud, and clear, from the thicket near, 
Rings out the expected call; 

Our hearts stand still 
With a sudden thrill; 

E'en a leaf might be heard to fall. 

Like a sunbeam at play, or the ocean's spray 
Darting upward, it lightly rebounds; 

And the spirits of air, 


From their shadowy lair, 

Re-echo the magical sounds. 

Now far and now near—now there and now here. 
Rushing madly from cavern to crag; 

The eagle on high 
It awakes with a cry, 

And startles the timorous stag. 

Waxing fainter, it dies; then, with glistening eyes, 
We turn to the glorified sky. 

To whose holy retreat, 

With its shadowy feet, 

It has passed with a whispering sigh. 


WHAT MATTER? 

BT MARY W. 


What though thy hand may never rest 
With strong clasp on my own? 

What though I never meet the eyes 
Recalling days long f^ownf 

What though thy voice in low, soft tone, 
Fall never on my ear; 

And lengthening years may never draw 
Our weary forms more near? 

What though divided paths our feet 
Are traveling even now, 


From groves of pine, or palm, there comes 
The breezes to each brow f 

So I may steal from one sad hour 
Its fierce and bitter pain; 

May wake a joy within thy heart, 

Where memory shall remain; 

So that one jewel were but set 
Upon life’s heavy chain— 

What matter, though from unknown depths 
The gleaming treasure came? 
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BT MBS. M. A. FLEMING. 


CHAPTER I. 
sib noel’s death-bed. 

The December night had closed in wet and 
wild around Thetford Towers. It stood down 
in the low ground, smothered in trees, a tall, 
gaunt, hoary pile of gray stone, all peaks, and 
gables, and stacks of chimneys, and rook-in¬ 
fested turrets. A queer, massive, old house, 
built in the days of James the First, by Sir 
Hugo Thetford, the first baronet of the name, 
and as staunch and strong now as then. 

The December day had been overcast and 
gloomy, but the December night was stormy and 
wild. The wind worried and wailed through the 
tossing trees with whistling moans and shrieks 
that were desolately human, and made me think 
of the sobbing banshee of Irish legends. Far 
away the mighty voice of the stormy sea min¬ 
gled its hoarse bass, and the rain lashed the 
windows in long, slanting lineB. A desolate 
night, and a desolate scene without; more deso¬ 
late still within, for on his bed, this tempestuous 
winter night, the last of the Thetford baronets 
lay dying. 

Through the driving wind and lashing rain, 
a groom galloped along the high road to the 
village at break-neck speed. His errand was 
to Dr. Qale, the village surgeon, which gentle¬ 
man he found just preparing to go to bed. 

“For God’s sake, doctor!” cried the man, 
white as a sheet, “come with me at once! Sir 
Noel’s killed!” 

Dr. Gale, albeit phlegmatic, staggered back, 
and stared at the speaker aghast. 

“What? Sir Noel killed?” 

“We’re afraid so, doctor; none of us knows 
for certain sure, but he lies there like a dead 
man. Come, quick, for the love of goodness, if 
you want to do any service!” 

“I’ll be with you in five minutes,” said the 
doctor, leaving the room to order his horse, and 
don his hat and great-coat. 

Dr. Gale was as good as his word. In less 
than ten minutes he and the groom were flying 
recklessly along to Thetford Towers. 

“How did it happen?” asked the doctor, 
hardly able to speak for the furious pace at 
which they were going. “I thought he was at 
Lady StokeBtone’s ball.” 

“He did go,” replied the groom; “leastwayB 


he took my lady there; but he said he had a 
friend to meet from London at the Royal George 
to-night, and he rode back. We don’t, none of 
us, know how it happened; for a better or surer 
rider than Sir Noel there ain’t in Devonshire; 
but Diana must hnve slipped and threw him. 
She came galloping in by herself about half an 
hour ago, all blown; and me and three more set 
off to look for Sir Noel. We found him about 
twenty yards from the gates, lying on his face 
in the mud, and as stiff and cold as if he was 
dead.” 

“And you brought him home and came for 
me?” 

“Directly, sir. Some wanted to send word 
to my lady; but Mrs. Hilliard, she thought how 
you had best see him first, sir, so’s we’d know 
what danger he Was really in before alarming 
her ladyship.” 

“Quite right, William. Let us trust it may 
not be serious. Had Sir Noel been—I mean, I 
suppose he had been dining?” 

“Well, doctor,” Baid William, “Arneaud, that’s 
his valey de chambre, you know, said he thought 
he had taken more wine than was prudent going 
to Lady Stokestone’s ball, which her ladyship is 
very particular about such, you know, sir.” 

“ Ah! that accounts,” said the doctor, thought¬ 
fully; “and now, W’illiara, my man, don’t let's 
talk any more, for I feel completely blown 
already.” 

Ten minutes sharp riding brought them to 
the great entrance gates of Thetford Towers. 
An old woman came out of a little lodge, built 
in the huge masonry, to admit them, and they 
dashed up the long winding avenue under the 
surging oaks and chestnuts. Five minutes more; 
and Dr. Gale was running up a polished stair¬ 
case of black, slippery oak, down an equally 
wide and black and slippery passage, and into 
the chamber where Sir Noel lay. 

A grand and stately chamber, lofty, dark, 
and wainscoted, where the wax-candles made 
luminous clouds in the darkness, and the wood- 
fire on the marble dearth failed to give heat. 
The oak floor was overlaid with Persian rugs; 
the windows were draped in green velvet; and 
the chairs were upholstered in the same. Near 
the center of the apartment stood the bed, tall, 
broad, quaintly carved, curtained in green 
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velvet, and on it, cold and lifeless, lay the 
wounded man. Mrs. Hilliard, the housekeeper, 
sat beside him; and Arneaud, the Swiss valet, 
with a frightened face, stood near the fire. 

“Very shocking business this, Mrs. Hilliard,” 
said the doctor, removing his hat and gloves— 
“very shocking. How ip he?. Any signs of 
consciousness yet?’* 

“None whatever, sir,” replied the house¬ 
keeper, rising. “I am so thankful you have 
come. We, none of us, knew what to do for 
him; end it is dreadful to see him lying there 
like that” 

She moved away, leaving the doctor to his ex¬ 
amination. Ten minutes, fifteen, twenty passed; 
then Dr. Gale turned to her with a very pale, 
grave face. 

“It is too late, Mrs. Hilliard. Sir Noel is a 
dead man!” 

“Dead!” repeated Mrs. Hilliard, trembling, 
and holding by a chair. “Oh, my lady! my 
lady!” 

“I am going to bleed him,” said the doctor, 
“to restore consciousness. He may last until 
morning. Send for Lady Thetford at once.” 

Arneaud started up. Mrs. Hilliard looked at 
him, wringing her hands. 

“Break it gently, Arneaud. Oh, my lady! 
my dear lady! So young, and so pretty—and 
only married five months!” 

The Swiss valet left the room. Dr. Gale got 
out his lancet, and desired Mrs. Hilliard to hold 
the basin. At first the blood refused to flow— 
but presently it came in a little feeble stream. 
The closed eyelid fluttered; there was a restless 
movement, and Sir Noel Thetford opened his 
eyes in this mortal life once more. He looked 
first at the doctor, grave and pale, then at the 
n housekeeper, sobbing on her knees by the bed. 
He was a young man of seven-and-twenty, fair 
and handsome, as it was in the nature of the 
Thetfords to be. 

. “What is it?” he faintly asked. “What is 
the matter?” 

“You are hurt, Sir Noel,” the doctor an¬ 
swered, sadly; “you have been thrown from 
your horse. Don’t attempt to move—you are 
not able.” 

“I remember—I remember,” said the young 
man, a gleam of recollection lighting up his 
ghastly face. “Diana slipped, and I was thrown. 
How long ago is that?” 

“About an hour.” 

“And I am hurt? Badly?” 

He fixed his eyes with a powerful look on the 
doctor’s face, and that good man shrunk away 
from the news he must tell. 


“Badly?” reiterated the young baronet, in a 
peremptory tone, that told all of his nature. 
“Ah! you won’t speak, I see! I am, and I 
feel—I feel. Doctor, am I going to die ?” 

He asked the question with a sudden wild¬ 
ness—a sudden horror of death, half starting 
up in bed. Still the doctor did not speak; still 
Mrs. Hilliard’s suppressed sobs echoed in the 
stillness of the vast room. 

Sir Noel Thetford fell back on his pillow, a 
shadow as ghastly and awful as death itself 
lying on his face. But he was a brave man, 
and the descendent of a fearless race; and ex¬ 
cept for one convulsive throe that shook him 
from head to foot, nothing told his horror of 
his sudden fate. There was a weird pause. 7 
Sir Noel lay staring straight at the oaken wall, 
his bloodless face awful in its intensity of hid¬ 
den feeling. Rain and wind outside rose higher 
and higher, and beat clamorously at the win¬ 
dows; and still above them, mighty and terrible, 
rose the far-off voice of the ceaseless sea. 

The doctor was the first to speak, in hushed 
and awe-struck tones. 

“My dear Sir Noel, the time is short, and I 
can do little or nothing. Shall I send for the 
Rev. Mr. Knight?” 

The dying eyes turned upon him with a steady 
gaze. 

“How long have I to live? I want the truth.” 

“Sir Noel, it is very hard, yet it must be 
heaven’s will. But a few hours, I fear.” 

“So soon?” said the dying man. “I did not 

think- Send for Lady Thetford,” he cried, 

wildly, half raising himself again—“send for 
Lady Thetford at once!” 

“ We have sent for her,” said the doctor; “she 
will be here very soon. But the clergyman, Sir 
Noel—the clergyman. Shall we not send for 
him?” 

“No!” said Sir Noel, sharply. “What do I 
want of a clergyman ? Leave me, both of you. 

| Stay, you can give me something, Gale, to keep 
[up my strength to the last? I shall need it. 

I ' Now go. I want to see no one but Lady Thet¬ 
ford.” 

“My lady has come!” oried Mrs. Hilliard, 
starting to her feet; and at the same moment 
the door was opened by Arneaud, and a lady in 
a sparkling ball-dress swept in. She stood for 
a moment on the threshold looking from face 
to faoe with a bewildered air. 

She was very young—scarcely twenty, and 
unmistakably beautiful. Taller than common, 
willowy and slight, with great, dark eyes, flow¬ 
ing dark curls, and a colorless olive skin. The 
darkly handsome faoe, with pride in every 
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feature, was blanched now almost to the hue of 
the dying man’s; but that glittering bride-like 
figure, with its misty point-lace and blazing 
diamonds, seemed in strange contradiction to 
the idea of death. 

“My lady! my lady!” cried Mrs. Hilliard, 
with a suppressed sob, moving near her. 

The deep, dark eyes turned upon her for an 
instant, then wandered back to the bed; but 
she never moved. ( 

“Ada,” said Sir Noel, faintly, “come here. 
The rest of you go. I want no one but my wife.” 

The graceful figure, in its shining robes and 
jewels, flitted over and dropped on its knees by 
his side. The other three quitted the room and 
closed the door. Husband and wife were alone 
with only death to overhear. 

“Ada, my poor girl, only five months a wife— 
it is very hard on you; but it seems I must go. 
I have a great deal to say to you, Ada—that I 
can’t die without saying. I have been a villain, 
Ada—the greatest villain on earth to you.” 

She had not spoken—she did not speak. She 
knelt beside him, white and still, looking and 
listening with strange calm. There was a sort 
of white horror in her face, but very little of 
the despairing grief one would naturally look 
for in the dying man’s wife. 

“I don’t ask you to forgive me, Ada—I have 
wronged you too deeply for that; but I loved 
x you so dearly—so dearly! Oh, my God! what 
a lost and cruel wretch I have been!” 

lie ley panting and gasping for breath. There 
was a draught whioh Dr. Gale had left standing 
near, and he made a motion for it. She held 
it to his lips, and he drank; her hand was un¬ 
steady and spilled it, but still she never spoke. 

“I cannot speak loudly, Ada,” he said, in a 
husky whisper, “my strength seems to grow 
less every moment; but I want you to promise 
me before I begin my story that you will do 
what I ask. Promise! promise!” 

He grasped her wrist and glared at her almost 
fiercely. 

“Promise!” he reiterated. “Promise! pro¬ 
mise!” 

“ I promise,” she said, with white lips. 

“May heaven deal with you, Ada Thetford, 
as you keep that promise. Listen now.” 

The wild night wore on. The cries of the 
wind in the trees grew louder and wilder and 
more desolate. The rain beat and beat against 
the curtained glass; the candles gathered and 
flared; and the wood-fire flickered and died out. 
And still, long after the midnight hour had 
tolled, Ada, Lady Thetford, in her lace and 
silk and jewels, knelt beside her young hus¬ 


band,. and listened to the dark and shameful 
story he had to tell. She never once faltered, 
she never spoke or stirred; but her face was 
whiter than her dress, and her great dark eyes 
dilated and dilated with, a horror too intense 
for words. 

The voioe of the dying man sank lower and 
lower—it fell to a dull, ehoking whisper at last. 

“You have heard all,” he said, huskily. 

“All?” 

The word dropped from her lips like ice—the 
frozen look of blank horror never left her face. 

“And you will keep your promise?” 

“Yes.” 

“God bless you!- 1 can die now! Oh, Ada! 
I cannot ask you to forgive me; but I love you 
so rnuoh—so much! Kiss me once, Ada, before 
I go.” 

His voioe failed even with the words. Lady 
Thetford bent down and kissed him, but her lips 
were as cold and white as his own. 

They were the last words Sir Noel Thetford 
ever spoke. The restless sea was sullenly ebb¬ 
ing, and the soul tff the man was floating away 
with it. The gray, chill light of a new day was 
dawning over the Devonshire fields, rainy and 
raw, and with its first pale ray the soul of Noel 
Thetford, baronet, left the earth forever. 

An hour later, Mrs. Hilliard and Dr. Gale 
ventured to enter. They had rapped again and 
again; but there had been no response, and 
alarmed they had come in. Stark and rigid 
already lay what was mortal of the Lord of 
Thetford Towers; and still on her knees, with 
that frozen look on her face, knelt his living 
wife. 

“ My lady! my lady!” cried Mrs. Hilliard, her 
tears falling like rain. “Oh! my dear lady, 
come away!” 

She looked up; then again at the marble form 
on the bed, and, without word or cry, slipped 
back in the old housekeeper’s arms in a dead 
faint. 


CHAPTER II. 

CAPT. SVUAKD. 

It was a very grand and stately ceremonial, 
that funeral procession from Thetford Towers. 
A week after that stormy December night they 
laid Sir Noel Thetford in the family vault, where 
generation after generation of his race slept 
their last long sleep. The gentry for miles 
and miles around were there; and among them 
came the heir-at-law, the Rev. Horaoe Thet¬ 
ford, only an obscure country curate now, but 
failing male heirs to Sir Noel, successor to 
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the Thetford estate, and fifteen thousand a ' 
year. j 

In a bedohamber, luxurious as wealth can 
make a room, lay Lady Thetford, dangerously 
ill. It was not a brain fever exactly, but some¬ 
thing very like it into which she had fallen, 
coming out of that death-like swoon. It was ; 
all very sad and shocking—the sudden death of 
the gay and handsome young baronet, and the 
serious illness of his poor wife. The funeral 
oration of the Rev. Mr. Knight, rector of St. 
Gosport, from the text, “In the midst of life 
we are in death,” was most eloquent and im¬ 
pressive; and women with tender hearts shed 
tears, and men listened with grave, Bad faces. It 
was such a little while—only five short months— 
since the wedding-bells had rung, and there had 
been bonfires and feasting throughout the vil¬ 
lage; and Sir Noel, looking so proud and so 
happy, had driven up to the illuminated hall 
with his handsome bride. Only five months; 
and now—and now! 

The funeral was over, and everybody had gone 
back home—everybody but the Rev. Horace 
Thetford, who lingered to see the result of my 
lady's illness, and if she died, to take possession 
of his estate. It was unutterably dismal in the 
dark, hushed old house, with Sir Noel’s ghost 
seeming to haunt every room—very dismal and 
ghastly this waiting to step into dead people’s 
shoes. But then there was fifteen thousand a 
year, and the finest place in Devonshire; and 
the Rev. Horace would have faced a whole regi¬ 
ment of ghosts, and lived in a vault for that. ; 

But Lady Thetford did not die. Slowly, but j 
surely, the fever that had worn her to a shadow ; 
left her; and, by-and-by, when the early prim- ! 
roses peeped through the first blackened earth, ! 
she was able to come down stairs—to come ! 
down feeble and frail and weak, colorless as 
death, and as silent and cold. 

The Rev. Horace went back to Yorkshire, 
yet not entirely in despair. Female heirs could 
not inherit Thetford—he stood a chance yet; 
and the widow, not yet twenty, was left alone 
in the dreary old mansion. People were very 
sorry for her, and came to see her, and begged 
her to be resigned to her great loss; and Mr. 
Knight preached endless homilies on patience, 
and hope, and submission, and Lady Thetford 
listened to them just as if they had been talking 
Greek. She never Bpoke of her dead husband— 
she shivered at the mention of his name; but 
that night at his dying bed had changed her &b 
never woman changed before. From a bright, 
ambitious, pleasure-loving girl, she had grown 
into a silent, haggard, hopeless woman. All 


the sunny spring days she sat by the window 
of her boudoir, gating at the misty, boundless 
sea, pale and mute—dead in life. 

The friends who came to see her, and Mr. 
Knight, the rector, were a little puzzled by this 
abnormal case, but very sorry for the pale, 
young widow, and disposed to think better of 
her than ever before. It must surely have been 
the vilest slander that she had not cared for her 
husband, that she had married him only for his 
wealth and title; and that young soldier—that 
captain of dragoons—muBt have been a myth. 
She might have been engaged to him, of course* 
before Sir Noel came, that seemed to be an un¬ 
disputed fact; and she might have jilted him 
for a wealthier lover, that was all a common 
cose. But she must have loved her husband 
very dearly, or she never would have been 
broken-hearted like this at his loss. 

Spring deepened into summer. The June 
roses in the flower-gardens of Thetford were 
in rosy bloom, and my lady was ill again—very, 
very ill. There was an eminent physician down 
from London, and there was a frail little mite 
of babyhood lying amongst lace and flannel; 
And the eminent physician shook his head, and 
looked portentously grave as he glanced from 
the crib to the bed. Whiter than the pillows, 
whiter than snow, Ada, Lady Thetford, lay, 
hovering in the Valley of the Shadow of Death; 
that other feeble little life seemed flickering, 
too—it was so even a toss up between the great 
rival powers, Life and Death, that a straw might 
; have turned the scale either way. So slight 
being that baby-hold of gasping breath, that 
Mr. Knight, in the absence of any higher 
authority, and in the unconsciousness of the 
mother, took it upon himself to baptize it. So 
■ a china bowl was brought^ and Mrs. Hilliard 
held the bundle of flannel, and long, white 
robes, and the child was named—the name 
which the mother had said weeks ago it was 
to be called, if a boy—Rupert Noel Vandeleur 
Thetford; for it was a male heir, and the Rev. 
Horace’s cake was dough. 

Days went by, weeks, months, and to the sur¬ 
prise of the eminent physician neither mother 
nor child died. Summer waned, winter re¬ 
turned ; and the anniversary of Sir Noel’s death 
came round, and my lady was able to walk 
down stairs, shivering in the warm air under 
all her wraps. She had expressed no pleasure 
or thankfulness in her own safety, or that of 
her child. She had asked eagerly if it were a 
boy or a girl; and hearing its sex, had turned 
her face to the wall, and lay for hours and 
\ hours speechless and motionless. Yet it was 
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very dear to her, too, by fits and starts, as it 
were. She would hold it in her arms half a 
day, sometimes covering it with kisses, with 
jealous, passionate love, crying over it, and half 
smothering it with caresses; and then, again, 
in a fit of sullen apathy, would resign it to its 
nurse, and not ask to see it for hours. It was 
very strange and inexplicable, her conduct, alto¬ 
gether; more especially, as with her return to 
health came no return of cheerfulness or hope. 
The dark gloom that overshadowed her life 
seemed to settle into a chronic disease, rooted 
and incurable. She never went out; she re¬ 
turned no visits; she gave no invitations to 
those who came to repeat theirs. Gradually 
people fell off; they grew tired of that sullen 
coldness ill which Lady Thetford wrapped 
herself as in a mantle, until Mr. Knight and 
Dr. Gale grew to be almost her only visitors. 
“ Mariana, in the Moated Grange,” never led 
a more solitary and dreary existence than the 
handsome young widow, who dwelt a recluse j 
at Thetford Towers; for she was very hand- j 
some still, of a pale moonlight sort of beauty, ] 
the great, dark eyes, and abundant dark hair, 
making her fixed and changeless pallor all the 
more remarkable. 

Months and seasons went by. Summers fol¬ 
lowed winters, and Lady Thetford still buried 
herself alive in the gray old manor—and the 
little heir was six years old. A delicate child 
still, puny and sickly, and petted and spoiled, 
and indulged in every childish whim and ca¬ 
price. His mother’s image and idol—no look 
of the fair-haired, sanguine, blue-eyed Thet¬ 
ford sturdiness in his little, pinched, pale face, 
large, dark eyes, and crisp, black ringlets. The 
years had gone by like a slow dream; life was 
stagnant enough in St. Gosport, doubly stag¬ 
nant at Thetford Towers, whose mistress rarely 
went abroad beyond her own gates, save when 
she took her little son out for on airing in the 
pony-phreton. 

She had taken him out for one of those air¬ 
ings on a July afternoon, when he had nearly 
accomplished his seventh year. They had 
driven seaward some miles from the manor- 
house, and Lady Thetford and her little boy 
bad got out, and were strolling leisurely up 
and down the hot, white sands, whilst the 
groom waited with the pony-phmton just within 
sight. 

The long July afternoon wore on. The sun 
that had blazed all day like a wheel of fire, 
dropped lower and lower into the crimson west. 
The wide sea shone red with the reflections of 
the lurid glory in the heavens, and the num¬ 


berless waves glittered and flashed as if sown 
with stars. A faint, far-off breeze swept over 
the sea, salt and cold; and the fishermen's boats 
danced along with the red sunset glinting on 
their sails. 

Up and down, slowly and thoughtfully, the 
lady walked, her eyes fixed on the wide sea. 
As the rising breeze met her, she drew the 
scarlet shawl she wore over her black silk 
dress closer around her, and glanced at her 
boy. The little fellow was running over the 
sands, tossing pebbles into the surf, and hunt¬ 
ing for shells; and her eyes left him and wan¬ 
dered once more to the lurid splendor of that 
sunset on the sea. It was very quiet here, with 
no living thing in sight but themselves; so the 
lady’s start of astonishment was natural when, 
turning an abrupt angle in the path leading to 
the shore, she saw a man coming toward her 
over the sands. A tall, powerful-looking man 
of thirty, bronzed and handsome, and with an 
unmistakably military air, although in plain 
black clothes. The lady took a second look, 
then stood stock still, and gazed like one in a 
dream. The man approached, lifted his hat, 
and stood silent and grave before her. 

“Capt. Everard!” 

“Yes, Lady Thetford—after eight years— 
Capt. Everard again.” 

The deep, strong voice suited the bronzed, 
grave face, and both had a peculiar power of 
their own. Lady Thetford, very ? very pale, 
held out one fair jeweled hand. 

“Capt. Everard, I am very glad to see you 
again.” 

He bent over the little hand a moment, then 
dropped it, and stood looking at her silent. 

“I thought you were in India,” she said, 
trying to be at ease. “When did you return?” 

“A month ago. My wife is dead. I, too, am 
widowed, Lady Thetford.” 

“I am very sorry to hear it,” she said, 
gravely. “Did she die in India?” 

“Yes; and I have come home with my little 
daughter.” 

“Your daughter! Then she left a child?” 

“ One. It is on her account I have come. 
The climate killed her mother. I had mercy 
on her daughter, and have brought her home.” 

“I am sorry for your wife. Why did she 
remain in India?” 

“ Because she preferred death to leaving me. 
She loved me, Lady Thetford!” 

His powerful eyes were on her face—that 
pale, beautiful face, into which the blood came 
for an instant at his words. She looked at him, 
then away over the darkening sea. 
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“And you, my lady—^you gained the desire 
of your heart, wealth, and a title? Let me hope 
they hare made you a happy woman.” 

“I am not happy!” 

“No? But you have been—you were whilst 
Sir Noel lived ?” 

“My husband was very good to me, Capt. 
Everard. His dehth was the greatest misfor¬ 
tune that could have befallen me.” 

“But you are young, you are free, you stc 
rich, you are beaufcifiil. You may wear a coro¬ 
net next time.” 

His face and glance were bo darkly grave, 
that the covert sneer was almost hidden. But 
she felt it. 

“I shall never marry again, Capt. Everard.” 

“Never? You surprise me! Six years—nay, 
seven, a widow, and with innumerable attrac¬ 
tions. Oh! you cannot mean it!” 

She made a sudden, passionate gesture— 
looked at him, then away. 

“It is useless—worse than useless, folly, 
madness, to lift the veil from the irrevocable 
past. But don’t yon think, don’t you, Lady 
Thetford, that you might have been equally 
happy if you had married msf” 

She made no reply. She stood gazing sea¬ 
ward, Cold and Still. 

“I was madly, insanely, absurdly in love with 
pretty Ada Vandeleur in those days, and I think 
I would have made her a good husband; better, 
however—forgive me, than I ever made my poor 
dead wife. But you were wise and ambitious, 
my pretty Ada, and bartered your black eyes 
and raven ringlets to a higher bidder. You 
jilted me in cold blood, poor love-sick devil 
that I was, and reigned resplendent as my Lady ! 
Thetford. Ah! yon knew how to choose the 
better part, my pretty, Ada!” 

“Capt. Everard, I am sorry for the pastel 
have atoqed, if suffering can atone. Have a. 
little pity, and let nke alone!” 

He stood and looked at her silently, gravely. 
Then said in a voice deep and calm, 

“We are both free! Will you marry me now, 
Ada?” 

“I cannot!” 

“But I love you—I have always loved you. 
And you—I Used to think you loved me!” ■ 

He was strangely calm and passionless, Voice 
and glance, and face. But Lady Thetford had 
covered her face, and was sobbing. 

“I did—I do—I always have! But I cannot 
marry you. I will love you all my life; but 
don’t, don't ask me to be your wife!” 

“As you please!” he said, in the same pas¬ 
sionless voice. “I think it is best myself; for 


the George Everard of to-day is not the George 
Everard who loved you eight years ago. We 
would not be happy—I know that. Ada, is that 
your son?” 

“Yes.” 

“I Should like to look at him. Here, my little 
baronet! I want to see you.” 

The boy, Who had been looking curiously at 
the stranger, ran up at a sign from his mother. 
The tall captain lifted him in his arms and 
gazed in his small, thin face, with which his 
bright tartan plaid contrasted harshly. 

“He hasn’t a lock of the Thetfords. He is 
your own son, Ada. My little baronet, what is 
your name?” 

“Sir Rupert Thetford,” answered the child, 
struggling to get free. “Let me go—I don’t 
know you!” 

The captain set him down with a grim smile; 
and the boy clung to bis mother’s skirts, and 
eyed the tall straDger askance. 

“I want to go home, mamma! I’m tired and 
hungry.” 

“ Presently, dearest. Run to William, he has 
cakes for you. Capt. Everard, I shall be happy 
to have you at dinner.” 

“Thanks; but I must decline. I go back to 
London to-night I sail for India again in a 
week.” 

“So soon! I thought you meant to remain.” 

“Nothing is further from my intentions. I 
merely brought my little girl over to provide 
her a home; that is why I have troubled you. 
Will you do me this kindness, Lady Thetford?’* 

“Take your little girl? Oh! most gladly— 
most willingly !” 

“Thanks! Her mother’s people aTe French, 
and I know little about them; and, save yourself, 
I can claim friendship with few in England. 
She will be poor; I have settled on her all I am 
worth—some three hundred a year; and you, 
| Lady Thetford, you can teach her, when she 

I grows up, to catch a rich husband.” 

She took no notice of the taunt; she looked 
ODly too happy to render him this service. 

“ I am so pleased! She will be such a nice 
companion for Rupert. Hpw old is she?” 
“Nearly four.” ' 

“Is she here?” 

“ No; she is in London. I will fetch her down 
in a day or two.” 

“What do you call her?” 

“Mabel—after her mother. Then it is set¬ 
tled, Lady Thetford, I am to fetch her?” 

“I Shall be delighted! But won’t you dine 
with me?” 

“No. I must catch the evening train. Faro* 
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Well, Lady Thetford, and many thanks! In 
three days I will be here again.” 

He lifted his hat, and walked away. Lady 
f Thetford watched him out of sight, and then 
turned slowly, as she heard her little boy call- 
ing her with shrill impatience. The red sunset 
had faded out; the sea lay gray and cold under 
the twilight sky; and the evening breeze was 
chill. Changes in sky, and sea, and land, told 
of coming night; and Lady Thetford, shhrering 
slightly in the rising wind, hurried away to be 
driven home. 


CH/APTER III. 

“ LITTLE MAY.’* 

On the evening of the third day after this 
interview, a fly from the railway drove up the 
long, winding avenue leading to the great front 
entrance of the Thetford mansion. A bronzed 
military gentleman, a nurse, and a little girl, 
occupied the fly, and the gentleman's keen, dark 
eyes wandered searchingly around. Swelling 
meadows, velvety lawns, sloping terraces, wav¬ 
ing trees, bright flower-gardens, quaint old 
fish-ponds, sparkling fountains, and a wooded 
park, with sprightly deer—that was what he 
saw, all bathed in the golden halo of the sum¬ 
mer sunset. Massive and grand, the old house 
reared its gray head, half overgrown with ivy 
and climbing roses. Gaudy peacocks strutted 
on the terraces; a graceful gazelle flitted out 
for an instant amongst the trees to look at them, 
and then fled in affright; and the barking of 
half a dozen mastiffs greeted their approach 
noisily. 

“A fine old place,” thought Capt. Everard. 
“My pretty Ada might have done worse. A 
grand old place for that puny child to inherit. 
The staunch old warrior-blood of the Thetfords 
is sadly adulterated in his pale veins, I fadoy. 
Well, my little May, and how are you going to 
like all this!” 

The child, a bright-faoed little creature, with 
great, restless, sparkling eyes, and rose-bloom 
oheeks, was looking in delight at a distant ter¬ 
race. 

“See, papa! See all the pretty peacocks! 
Look, Ellen,” to the nurse, “three, four, five! 
Oh, how pretty!” 

“Then little May will like to live here, where 
she can see the pretty peacocks every day?” 

“And all the pretty flowers, and the water, 
and the little boy—where’s the little boy, papa?” 

“In the house—you’ll see him presently; but 
you must be very good, little May, and not pull 
his hair, and scratch his face, and poke your 


fingers in his eyes, like you used to do with 
Willie Brandon. Little May must learn to be 
good.” 

Little May put one rosy finger in her month, 
and set her head on one side like a defiant 
canary. She was one of the prettiest little 
fairies imaginable, with her pale flaxen curls, 
and sparkling light-gray eyes, and apple-blos¬ 
som complexion; but she was evidently as much 
spoiled as little Sir Rupert Thetford himself. 

Lady Thetford sat in the long drawing-room, 
after her solitary dinner, and little Sir Rupert 
played with his rocking-horse, and a pile of 
picture-books in a remote comer. The young 
widow lay back in the violet-velvet depths of a 
carved and gilded fauteuU , very simply dTessed 
in black and crimson, but looking very fair and 
stately withal. She was watching her boy with 
a half smile on her face, when a footman entered 
with Capt. Everard’8 card. Lady Thetford looked 
np eagerly. 

“Show Capt. Everard np at once.” 

The footman bowed and disappeared. Five 
minutes later, and the tall captain and his little 
daughter Stood before her. 

“At laBt!” said Lady Thetford, rising and 
holding out her hand to her old lover, with a 
smile that reminded him of other days—“at 
last, when I Was growing tired waiting. And 
this is your little girl—wiy little girl from hence¬ 
forth ? Come here, tny pet, and kiss your new 
mamma.” 

She bent over the little one, kissing the pink 
cheeks and rosy lips. 

“She is fair and tiny—a very fairy; bat she 
resembles you, nevertheless, Capt. Everard.” 

“In temper—yes,” said the captain. “You 
will find her spoiled, and willful, and cross, and 
capricious, and no end of trouble. Won’t she, 
May?” 

“ She will be the better match for Rupert on 
that account,” Lady Thetford said, smiling, and 
unfastening little Miss Everard’s wraps with 
her own fair fingers. “Come here, Rupert, and 
welcome your new sister.” 

The young baronet approached, and dutifully 
kissed little May, who put up her rose-bud 
mouth right willingly. Sir Rupert Thetford 
was not tall, rather undersized, and delicate for 
his seven years; but he Was head and shoulders 
over the flaxen-haired fairy, with the bright 
gray eyes. 

“I want a ride on your rocking-horse,” 
cried little May, fraternizing with him at once; 
“ and oh! what nice picture-books, and what a 
lot!” 

The children ran off together to their distant 
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corner, and Capt. Everard sat down for the first 
time. 

“You have not dined?” said Lady Thetford. 

“Allow me to-” her hand was on the bell, 

but the captain interposed. 

“Many thanks—nothing. We dined at the 
Tillage; and I leave again by the seven-fifty 
train. It is past seven now, so I have but little 
time to spare. I fear I am putting you to a 
great deal of trouble; but May’s nurse insists 
on being taken back to London to-night.” 

“It will be of no consequence,” replied Lady 
Thetford, “Rupert’s nurse will take charge of 
her. I intend to advertise for a nursery-gov¬ 
erness in a few days. Rupert’s health has 
always been so extremely delicate, that he has 
not even began a pretext of learning yet, and 
it is quite time. He grows stronger, I fancy; 
but Dr. Gale tells me frankly his constitution is 
dangerously weak.” 

She sighed as she spoke, and looked over to 
where he stood beside little May, who had 
mounted the rocking-horse boy-fashion. Sir 
Rupert was expostulating. 

“You oughtn’t to sit that way—ask mamma. 
You ought to sit side-saddle. Only boys sit like 
that.” 

“I don’t care!” retorted Miss Everard, rock¬ 
ing more violently than ever. “I’ll sit what¬ 
ever way I like! Let me alone!” 

Lady Thetford looked at the captain with a 
smile. 

“Her father’s daughter, surely! bent .on 
having her own way. What a fairy it is! and 
yet such a perfect picture of health.” 

“ Mabel never was ill an hour in her life, I 
believe,” said her father; “she is not at all 
too good for this world. I only hope she may 
not grow up the torment of your life—she is 
thoroughly spoiled.” 

“And I fear if she were not, I should do it. 
Ah! I expect she will be a great comfort to me, 
and a world of good to Rupert. He has never 
had a playmate of his own years, and children 
need children as much as they need sunshine.” 

They sat for ten minutes conversing gravely, 
chiefly on business matters connected with little 
May’s annuity—not at all as they had conversed 
three days before by the sea-side. Then, as 
half-past seven drew near, the captain arose. 

“I must go. I will hardly be in time as it is. 
Come here, little May, and bid papa good-by.” 

“Let papa come to May,” responded his 
daughter, still rocking. “I can’t get off.” 

Capt. Everard laughed; went over, bent down 
and kissed her. 

“Good-by, May; don’t forget papa, and learn 


to be a good girl. Good-by, baronet; try and 
grow strong and tall. Farewell, Lady Thetford, 
with my best thanks.” 

She held his hand, looking up in his sun¬ 
burned face with tears in her dark eyes. 

“We may never meet again, Capt. Everard,!* 
she said, hurriedly. “Tell me before we part 
that you forgive me the past.” 

“Truly, Ada, and for the first time. The 
service you have rendered me fully atones. 
You should have been my child’s mother—be a 
mother to her now. Good-by, and God bless 
you and your boy!” 

He stooped over, touched her cheek with his 
lips reverentially, and then was gone. Gone 
forever—never to meet those he left behind this 
side of eternity. 

Littlo May bore the loss of papa and nurse 
with philosophical indifference—her new play¬ 
mate sufficed for both. The children took to 
one another with the readiness of childhood— 
Rupert all the more readily that he had never 
before had a playmate of his own years. He 
was naturally a quiet child, caring more for his 
picture-books, and his nurse’s stories, than for 
tops, or balls, or marbles. But little May Ever¬ 
ard seemed from the first to inspire him with 
some of her own superabundant vitality and 
life. The child was never, for a single instant, 
quiet; she was the most restless, the most im¬ 
petuous, the most vigorous little creature that 
can be conceived. Feet, and tongue, and hands, 
never wore still fVom morning till night; and 
the life of Sir Rupert’s nurse, hitherto one of 
idle ease, became all at once a misery to her. 
The little girl was everywhere—everywhere; 
especially where she bad no business to be; and 
nurse never knew an easy moment for trotting 
after her, and rescuing her from all sorts of 
perils. She could climb like a cat, or a goat; 
and risked her neck about twenty times per 
diem; she sailed her shoes in the soup when let 
in as a treat to dinner, and washed her hands 
in her milk-and-water. She became the inti¬ 
mate friend of the pretty peacocks, and the big, 
good-tempered dogs, with whom, in utter fear¬ 
lessness, she rolled about in the grass half the 
day. She broke young Rupert’s toys, and tore 
his picture-books, and Blapped his face, and 
pulled his hair, and made herself master of the 
situation before she had been twenty-four hours 
in the house. She was thoroughly and com¬ 
pletely spoiled. What India nurses had left 
undone, injudious petting and flattery, on the 
homeward passage, had completed~-and her 
temper was something appalling. Her shrieks 
of passion at the slightest contradiction of her 
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imperial will rang through the house, and rent 
the tortured tympanums of all who heard. The 
little Xantippe would fling herself flat on the 
carpet, and literally scream herself black in the 
face, until, in dread of apoplexy and sudden 
death, her frightened hearers hastened to yield. 
Of course, one such victory insured all the rest. 
As for Sir Rupert, before she had been a week 
at Thetford Towers, he dared not call his soul 
Jiis own. She had partially scalped him on 
several occasions, and left the mark of her cat¬ 
like nails in his tender visage; but her venom¬ 
ous power of screeching for hours at will, had 
more to do with the little baronet’s dread of 
her than anything else. He fled ingloriously 
in every battle—running in tears to mamma, 
and leaving the field and the trophies of vic¬ 
tory triumphantly to Miss Everard. With all 
this, when not thwarted—when allowed to 
smash toys, and dirty her clothes, and smear 
her infantile face, and tear pictures, and tor¬ 
ment inoffensive lapdogs; when allowed, in 
short, to follow “her own sweet will,” little 
May was as charming a fairy as ever the sun 
shone on. Her gleeful laugh made music in 
the dreary old rooms, such as had never been 
heard there for many a day, and her mischiev¬ 
ous antics were the delight of ail who did not 
suffer thereby. The servants petted and in¬ 
dulged her, and fed her on unwholesome cakes 
and sweetmeats, and made her worse and worse 
every day of her life. 

Lady Thetford saw all this with inward ap¬ 
prehension. If her ward was completely be¬ 
yond her power of control at four, what would 
she be a dozen years hence. 

“Her father was right,” thought the lady. 
“I am afraid she will give me a great deal of 
trouble. I never saw so headstrong, so utterly 
unmanageable a child.” 

But Lady Thetford was very fond of the fliiry 
despot withal. When her son came running to 
her for succor, drowned in tears, and bearing 
the marks of little May’s claws, his mother took 
him in her arms and kissed him and soothed 
him—but she never punished the offender. As 
for Sir Rupert, he might fly ignominiously, 
but he never fought back. Little May had 
the hair-pulling and face-scratching all to her¬ 
self. 

“I must get a governess,’* mused Lady Thet¬ 
ford. “I may find one who can control this 
little vixen; and it is really time Rupert began 
his studies. I shall speak to Mr. Knight about 
it.” 

Lady Thetford sent that very day to the rec¬ 
tory her ladyship’s compliments, the servant 
Vol. LIV.—lfi 


said, and would Mr. Knight call at his earliest 
convenience. Mr. Knight sent in answer to 
expect him that same evening; and on his way 
he fell in with Dr. Gale, going to the manor- 
house on a professional visit. 

“Little Sir Rupert keeps weakly,” he said; 
“no constitution to speak of. Not at all like 
the Thetfords—splendid old stock, the Thet- 
fords, but run out—run out. Sir Rupert is a 
Vandeleur, inherits his mother’s constitution— 
delicata child, very.” 

“Have you seen Lady Thetford’s ward?” in¬ 
quired the clergyman, smiling; “no hereditary 
weakness there, I fancy. I’ll answer for the 
strength of her lungs, at any rate. The other 
day she wanted Lady Thetford’s watch for a 
plaything; she couldn’t have it, and down she 
fell flat on the floor in what her nurse calls 
‘one of her tantrums.’ You should have heard 
her, her shrieks were appalling.” 

“I have,” said the doctor, with emphasis; 
“she haB the temper of the old demon. If I 
had anything to do with that child, I should 
whip her within an inch of her life—that’s all 
she wants, lots of whipping! The Lord only 
knows the future, but I pity her prospective 
husband!” 

“The taming of the shrew,” laughed Mr. 
Knight “ Katharine and Petruchio over again! 
For my part, I think Lady Thetford was unwise 
to undertake such a charge. With her delicate 
health it is altogether too much for her.” 

The two gentlemen were shown into the 
library, whilst the servant went to inform his 
lady of their arrival. The library had a French 
window opening upon a sloping lawn, and here, 
chasing butterflies in high glee, were the two 
children—the pale, dark-eyed baronet, and the 
flaxen-tressed little -East Indian. 

“Look,” said Dr. Gale. “Is Sir Rupert going 
to be your Petruchio? Who knows what the 
future may bring forth—who knows that we do 
not behold the future Lady Thetford?” 

“She is very pretty,” said the rector, thought¬ 
fully, “and she may change with years. Your 
prophecy may be fulfilled.” 

The present Lady Thetford entered as he 
spoke. She had heard the remarks of both, 
and there was an unusual pallor and gravity in 
her face as she advanced to receive them. 

Little Sir Rupert was oalled in, and May fol¬ 
lowed, with a butterfly crushed to death in each 
fat, little hand. 

“She kills them as fast as she oatches them,” 
said Sir Rupert, ruefully. “ It’s cruel, isn’t it, 
mamma?” 

Little May, quite unabashed, displayed her 
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dead prizes, and cut short the doctor’s confer- > 
ence by impatiently pulling her play-fellow j 
away. 

“Come, Rupert, come,” she cried. “I want 
to catch the black one with the yellow wings. 
Stick your tongue out and come.” 

Sir Rupert displayed his tongue, and sub¬ 
mitted his pulse to the doctor, and let himself 
be pulled away by May. 

“The gray mare in that span is decidedly the 
better horse,” laughed the doctor. “JVhat a 
little despot in pinafores it is.” 

When her visitors had left, Lady Thetford 


walked to the window and stood watching the 
two children racing in the sunshine. It was a 
pretty sight, but the lady’s face was contracted 
with a look of pain. 

“No, no,” she thought. “I hope not—I pray 
\ not. Strange I but I never thought of the pos- 
\ sibility before. She will be poor, and Rupert 
$ must marry a rich wife, so that if-” 

She paused with a sort of shudder; then 
added, 

“What will he think, my darling boy, of his 
\ father and mother, if that day ever comas?” 

I (to be continued.) 


LINES. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


I cannot think there's consolation, 

Believing Heaven made all things right; 

Earth has its own grand sphere of pleasure, 
If Fate or circumstance should blight. 

So much Is lost, and lost forever; 

Nor God can the requital make; 

For earth is earth, and Heaven is Heaven, 
Nor one can from the other take. 

The crushed, the tortured, and the wronged, 
We mock them with a brighter day; 

What matters it what light shall shine 
When onr poor heads in dust shall lay? 

If we have walked with bleeding feet, 

And life’s last pulse has throbbed in vain; 

Oh 1 all too late your promised good— 
vfo measure not life's sands again. 

Then gather sunshine while we may, 

And scatter sunshine, better still; 


Oh! make this life be something worth— 
This present world with gladness fill. 

I hate the stern, monastic creed, 

That sacrifices all but pain; 

Shall we propitiate with blood— 

With torture Heaven’s high favor gain? 

Is weary brain and aching heart 
Acceptable to the All-Loving? 

And shall the false and crnel turn. 

To win from Christ a smile approving. 

Iron bigots, no; there are rewards 
Await you, not in bowers Elysian; 

Dark nadee keeps the victim throng 
To mock for ay your burning vision. 

But Spring-tide souls and spirits pure. 
Who walk with beauty hand in hand; 

While gladness is your magic zone— 

Te are the angels of the land. 


THE ORPHAN CHILD. 

BT JOHN ALFRED CONWELL. 


Tn night was dark, and cold, and wild. 
And Wintry winds swept o’er the plAin, 
And tossed the fleecy, feathery flakes, 

That drifted down so noiselessly 
Into fantastic swirls and shapes. 

The hoary forest, bleak and hare, 

Into the chill and frosty air 
Stretched forth its million leafless arms, 
And swayed and bent before the blast, 

And moaned in solemn monotone 
A sad and dreary requiem; 

And cold, and hard, and ghostly stood 
The stones, that in the church-yard marked 
The tombs of long-forgotten dead. 

Close down beside a new-made grave— 

Her mother's grave—the orphan knelt, 


And pressed her pallid, care-worn Ihce 
Against the chill and fresh-heaped earth 
That hid her last, her only friend. 

The night-wind tossed her matted hair, 
And kissed her cheek with icy breath; 
The faint, low cry grow fainter still; 

/ The tiny form bent lower down. 

And slower throbbed the grieffnl heart. 
Her cup was full; nor life nor death 
Could add unto its bitterness. 

The midnight storm grew wilder still. 
Yet gently o’er this lonely one 
A pure, white robe'of snow was thrown 
And ’neath this, in the sleep of death, 
The morning found the orphan child. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


# 


Wiien you and I were children, any of the 
guardians of our youthful morals who had 
caught us reading “ghost-stories,” would have 
given us a punishment we should have long re¬ 
membered; and any adult who had boldly ex¬ 
pressed a belief in phantom-appearances would 
have been fairly hooted at. 

All that is altered now, and people talk as 
learnedly about the next world as they do of 
this, though I have not perceived that their 
knowledge makes them either wiser or better; 
and spectral-shapes walk about before the eyes 
of the present generation—at once the most 
unbelieving and the most credulous of mortals— 
as freely as ever they did in the Middle Age& 

This is the story Morgan Grace told me once; 
and as he has gone now beyond caring either 
'or sneers or approval from poor humanity, I 
may tell it to you without fear of offending any¬ 
body; and you shall indulge in the “Latter Day 
revelation” theory, or the “unexplained law of 
magnetism” theory, or any other theory you 
please in regard to it. 

I shall not weary you with a long history of 
Morgan Grace. He had been master of himself, 
as far as outside restraints were concerned, from 
an early age—a man with a vivid imagination, 
strong passions, plenty of money, and a great 
deal too much leisure; from observation or ex¬ 
perience, maybe, I think you will be able, from 
this brief description, to picture his career from 
eighteen to twenty-eight. 

The time had come when the teachings of this 
nineteenth century had done their work—mys¬ 
ticism, humanitarianism, and all the rest of the 
dreadful list had helped—and Morgan Grace, 
tired, disgusted with that wearisome feeling, as 
if he had lived a thousand years, with no faith 
left in himself, or anybody else, had added to it 
all the mournful consciousness that he had no 
belief in anything beyond, anything higher than 
the muddy course of this dull world that he 
wearied of. 

Some men have a diabolical delight in their 
own lack of faith; others look upon themselves 
as thereby elevated above the ordinary mass of 
mankind. Morgan Grace was only sorry for 
himself—his last hope of interest in life was 
gone, and there was no possibility of getting it 
back. 


It happened, when he was twenty-eight, that 
he met Nora Merne—you will say, of course, 
and fell in love with her; because, in stories, 
people always do. I echo, of course; but the 
reason stories would be incomplete without such 
consummation, is because, without it, no human 
life would be complete. So he loved Nora 
Merne; and it was such a rest after the fevers, 
the deliriums, ay, the sins of the past, to find 
his heart going out toward this pure girl, all 
the while with a strange feeling of envy for 
her purity, such as many a man and many a 
woman has experienced in looking into faces 
where such innocence is revealed. 

It was in a quiet little nook by the sea that 
Grace first met her. He had strayed there for 
a day or two, on his way to meet some friends 
at a watering-place; and walking down the 
sands through the glory of the sunset, with the 
white surf fretting upon the shore, the grand, 
ceaseless hymn of the ocean sounding through 
the silence, he came upon Nora Merne standing 
alone, with the red light of the sunset full upon 
her, and she looking far away over the waters, 
to where a line of gold seemed the meeting-place 
with heaven, and a distant boat, glorified by the 
light, seemed some happy barque just entering 
the eternal haven. 

So Nora stood and looked out across the sea, 
and Morgan Grace looked at her; and if I were 
to repeat to you the old trite story that, in that 
first meeting, he knew his heart had gone out 
toward her as it had never done toward any 
other woman in all his mad career, I do not 
think I should be greatly exaggerating. 

When she stirred, he moved on that he might 
not appear guilty of the rudeness of having 
stared at her—and then she saw him. As Grace 
walked toward a little rise of ground, he saw 
her friends come down from the direction of 
the quiet hotel and join her; and Grace beheld 
that one of them was an acquaintance—old Dr. 
Merne. 

So back strayed Morgan, and, sure enough, 
the old doctor espied him—strangers were un¬ 
frequent enough to possess an interest—recog¬ 
nized hiB face, and straightway called out. The 
natural consequences followed—the hand shak¬ 
ing, the wonderment, the explanations; then 
the doctor led him back to the little group, and 
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once more Nora Merne’s eyes met bis own, and 
the sight of them made Grace utter a reckless 
fib. Somebody asking if he had come to stay 
any time, he answered that he meant to remain 
at least a fortnight, it was so quiet and cool. 

He joined the party in their walk, which led 
back to the sand-hills, the most favorable place 
for watching sunsets; and to-night it was so 
pleasant that they waited to see the moon rise, 
coming up, broad and yellow, almost before the 
last bright tints of sunset had paled into gray. 

When they sauntered back toward the hotel, 
Grace managed to walk by Nora—and their 
actual acquaintance began at once; for he was 
a very interesting companion when ho pleased, 
and she was frank and honest; superadded to 
those requisites were the facts of his being an 
old friend of her uncle, the doctor, and the pre¬ 
disposition of all humans, in a place like that, to 
make acquaintance quickly with people toward 
whom they are attracted by that mysterious 
quality called sympathy, which is so much mis¬ 
used and abused that one feels slightly ridicu¬ 
lous in employing it, but is forced to do so from 
lack of another to supply its place. 

There were few people at the hotel besides the 
Merne party, or, at least, only chance guests, to 
whom nobody paid any attention; for the little 
sea-side haven had no reputation, and Ameri¬ 
cans in general would rather die than take their 
summer holiday in such a spot, and be obliged 
to own afterward that they had done so. 

Morgan Grace staid there a whole month, and 
almost unconsciously the place and its associa¬ 
tions acted upon him like a mental water-cure, 
besides the physical benefits of regular and ra¬ 
tional living. Probably most of the “club men’* 
would have been utterly puzzled to understand 
“what game he was up to;” if they could have 
seen him they would have twisted their cherished 
mustaches unmercifully in vain attempts to ex¬ 
press their wonderment; and the women of his 
acquaintance, who made their lives either very 
stupid, or very disgusting, in their efforts to 
make them a happy cross between an English 
fashionable novel and a French romance, would 
have been still more astonished. 

As for Morgan, he neither wondered or 
thought; it was in keeping with his philosophy 
to take pleasure wherever he found it; that this 
quiet 'month was like entering a new life, per¬ 
haps only made it the more enjoyable. It was 
very, very pleasant, though there was so little 
to set down in the way of incident, that it would 
scarcely bear chronicling here. Among the 
little set it was understood that everybody did 
whatever everybody pleased; and the mere fact 


of enjoying that unusual liberty made them all 
good-natured and obliging. Grace had readily 
been adopted into their circle on the strength 
of the doctor’s friendship, and his own powers of 
pleasing soon gave him a high standing-ground 
in the general estimation. 

Such walks, such rides on obstinate ponies; 
such pienics in all sorts of picturesque and un¬ 
comfortable places; and my dainty Morgan the 
prime mover and hardest worker in everything 
—he to whom the poco curante style had become 
natural—he enjoyed it all‘thoroughly. But the 
crowning hours of happiness were those he 
spent rowing Nora about the pretty coves and 
islands in the quiet of sunset, or in the yellow 
moonlight, keeping aloof from the other boats— 
just they two alone in the whole world; no past, 
no future—nothing but the starlit sea, the gor¬ 
geous moon, the subtle, unspeakable delight of 
the hour—don’t you understand? 

.Of course, everybody liked Morgan, except 
old Mrs. Dolman; she never was known to like 
anybody. It was only the fact of her being 
Helen Dolman’s step-mother and guardian that 
made her tolerated. Her dislike grew more viru- « 
lent when she saw what a favorite he speedily 
became in spite of her inuendos against him. 

Then she tried the next thing which suggested 
itself. She wrote letters far and near to every¬ 
body she knew, begging stories or proofs that 
might blacken Morgan Grace. 

Meantime, the amusements of the rest went 
on more and more delightfully; and to Morgan, 
himself, it seemed that he had been wafted to 
the island of the Lotus Eaters, “where it was 
always afternoon.” 

And floating through those charmed weeks, 
he reached at last the brightest and most golden 
day; yet there is little to tell you concerning it, 
perfect as the poem shall seem, if only you are 
able to read by that mysterious inner sight 
which comes to those who have loved and been 
beloved. 

A portion of the party had been spending the 
day over on Thor’s island—a name given it 
some years before by a romantic tourist, be¬ 
cause its rocky steeps and odd-shaped rocks* 
looked as if the old god and some of bis clan 
might have wandered there onee and lived 
among the cliffs, and, going away suddenly, 
flung their battle-weapons recklessly down, 
perhaps because they were obliged to swim 
ashore. 

When sunset came, the party had separated 
into groups; yes, and divers solitude-loving 
couples had wandered off in different direc¬ 
tions, (that was a terrible summer among the 
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coterie for love-making,) and among these latter 
were Morgan Grace and Nora. 

They were away over on the side of the 
western cliffs, by what was called Thor’s easy- 
chair; a broad rook that good-natured lichens 
had covered so thickly with their quaint tapes¬ 
try, that it made the most comfortable seat pos¬ 
sible; and the view from it of the limitless sea, 
with the red sun plunging down into the waters, 
and the frightened clouds staring down after 
him, was something that artists may paint and 
poets describe, if they carry their creative or 
imitative powers into a glorified sphere, cer¬ 
tainly none will ever be able to do it in this. 

How it came about Grace never could remem¬ 
ber; he had not meant to tell this girl he loved 
her. He said he felt so stained and vile in the 
presence of her purity, when he could think at 
all, that he had meant to go away and see if 
there were not some great deed to be done 
which should make him worthier. But the 
place, the hour—what know I? Destiny, per¬ 
haps—all combined! A sudden flush in the 
beautiful cheek at some word he spoke; a sud¬ 
den glory in the heavenly eyes, which revealed 
to him the truth he had scarcely dared to hope; 
and he was telling his secret to Nora, and Nora 
listened; but you and I may not go into Para¬ 
dise to recall what he said, and what she an¬ 
swered. 

Home through the moonlight, with the waters 
bright with. golden crowns, and shields, and 
pearly wreaths, so gorgeously beautiful, bo like 
hope, in that they may never be grasped—and 
the day was done. And, lingering behind the 
rest, Grace and Nora stood upon the shore, and 
looked out across the murmuring sea, and 
neither knew that they had seen their last sun¬ 
set, their last day go out; that the end had 
oome, however long this mere physical exist¬ 
ence might endure. 

The gay supper was over; there was to be 
music, and a few of the youngest averred, a 
dance; but old mother Dolman, who had sat at 
the supper-table swelling and puffing like an 
over-fed peacock, called Nora and her daughter 
Helen, as they rose from the table, and would 
and must speak to them on the instant. 

The girls—ah! the poor things! they had both 
been so happy that day; for Helen’s lover, who 
is dead now, was there, too, exchanged little 
gestures of discontent, and followed Mrs. Dol¬ 
man up to her room; and they knew by the 
stately, grenadier tread, that she was “going 
to do her duty,” which meant that she had 
something very disagreeable to say about some¬ 
body. 


“I feel contaminated,” burst out the Dol¬ 
man. “I would sooner have spent the sum¬ 
mer in Sing Sing among robbers and mur¬ 
derers-” 

“I’ve always wanted to know one,” inter¬ 
rupted Helen. 

“Minx!” said Mrs. Dolman. “You’re the 
most’ obstinate, aggravating girl that ever lived 
—and Nora Merne is worse.” 

“If that is all you have to say, aunty,” said 
Nora, calling her by that name from habit, net 
relationship, “I’ll go down stairs, for I’ve heard 
it before—oh! so many, many times.” 

“I shall do my duty,” said Dolman; “yes, in¬ 
deed, for your poor dead mother’s sake!” She 
began to cry, for she did want to do right—she 
did indeed; but there was such a leaven of the 
old Adam in her that it made her do it in a dis¬ 
agreeable w'ay; and she mixed up what was 
conscience, and what vras malice, spite, and 
other imps of the devil, like so many people 
who really wish to be good. 

“Now, mamma,” said Helen, “do tell us, and 
be done—what have we been guilty of? I con¬ 
fess and am sorry; so does Nora. Now, please, 
be merciful, and let’s call it settled.” 

They could laugh her out of her “edginess” 
sometimes; but now she was in earnest—really 
too much horrified to be triumphant. 

“I knew it—I told you so!” cried she. “I 
believed he was an emissary from the first.” 

“I wonder if that’s at ail like a missionary,” 
Helen whispered to Nora, and Nora laughed. 
Ah, ray God! to think it was the last time any 
human being ever heard that girlish, silvery 
laugh! 

“ Do you—will you ?” cried Mrs. Dolman, ex¬ 
asperated beyond endurance. “Then laugh rf 
you can! Your precious Morgan Grace is an 
infidel—here’s the lecture he delivered; he’s 
the worst man that ever lived; he was ordered 
out of Rome. Now laugh, you impertinent little 
thing.” 

She flourished a pamphlet before their eyes. 
Nora stood in speeohless wrath; Helen seized 
it, read the title, the name, glanced over two 
or three pages; looked up at Nora in such 
horror and pain, that Nora sprang toward her 
and tried to seize the little book. 

“No—don’t!” exclaimed Helen. 

It was a lecture Grace had delivered, two 
years previous, before a mad, half German 
society in Rome, when he was newest and hot¬ 
test in his infidelity and materialism. Some¬ 
body among the Dolman’s correspondents had 
saved a copy, and had sent it, with a long ac¬ 
count of Morgan Grace and his misdeeds. 
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“I hope you’re convinced!” cried Mrs. Dol- 
mau, for Nora held the pamphlet, and was 
reading it with her back toward them. “That’s 
not all—his name is a by-word in New York 
and Europe for all that’s awful. He lost one 
fortune gambling; he ran away with-” 

“Stop!” broke from Nora. It did not seem 
possible the voice could be hers. “Not one 
word more! Helen, go and tell—tell him I 
am in the summer-house; I must—must ” 

She ran out of the room, and Helen, without 
waiting to hear her step-mother’s ejaculations, 
Uarted on her errand. 

A quarter of an hour later, Morgan Grace, 
entering the vine-wreathed arbor, started back, 
almost thinking the pale creature looking at 
him with those dilated eyes was some mad 
fantasy of his own brain. 

“Nora!” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” she said, “it is I. Come.” 

“What is it?” he cried. “What has hap¬ 
pened?” 

She held up the pamphlet; he recognized it 
at once. 

“So,” he said, bitterly, “some good friend 
has been telling you my misdeeds; that I have 
been so bad; I am not fit-” 

“You know I would not listen,” she inter¬ 
rupted. “I don’t care what yoifhave been—I 
don t mean that; whatever you have been, I 
love you. Only this—one question; the truth, 
Morgan—the simple, entire truth.” 

“You shall have it.” 

“Do you believe what is written here?” 

He was silent. 

“No matter if you wrote it; tell me you have 
changed.” 

Still there was no answer. 

She made no sound or sign; sat so still that 
he was encouraged to speak, to pour out a wild 
flood of sophistries, intermingled with passionate 
words of love. She did not speak; he could see 
how pale she was, but he thought she was 
frightened. 

“What does it matter, Nora? With your be¬ 
lief I will never meddle. I promise you more 
than that—never, by printed word or in con¬ 
versation, to express my opinions. Don’t think 
of it, child*—it is such a little thing. I love you, 
Nora, my darling! my darling!” 

She rose from her seat, the death-like faint¬ 
ness had passed; she rested her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Morgan,” she said, solemnly, “I love you; 
1 would give everything in this world for you; 
no other sin should part us—bcft I cannot give 
up my God.” 


“Do you mean that w’e must part? I thought 
your religion taught people to bo merciful ?” 

The taunt died on his lips; he could not go 
on with that face looking in his. I cannot de¬ 
scribe the scene to you; it could do no good, 
and it is too painful to me to remember how 
Morgan Grace looked when he told me all long 
after. 

He plead with her, he reproached her; most of 
all he touched her—for she was a true woman— 
by the passionate cry, “I love you, Nora! I 
love you!” But Nora knew on what her faith 
was based. In that hour Morgan longed to be¬ 
lieve. At last, agonized by her words, he cried 
out, 

“I would believe if I could. But I could not 
unless one came back from the dead.” 

Then she knew that all was over—it was only 
to part now. 

Oh! the anguish of those last moments! She 
was so exhausted by his pleading that she fell 
on her knees and prayed—she could not trust 
herself; it was only God’s mercy that could 
help her. 

If one of them had been dying they knew the 
parting could not have been more complete. 
There was no hope in the future; and while 
such things are, people dare to call losing those 
they love by death a pain! 

When daylight came, Morgan.Grace was miles 
away from that quiet spot—they never met 
again! 

A whole year passed. It was the anniversary 
of that parting. Nora had nursed a little cousin 
through a dreadful fever—her eare saved the 
child; but when it came her turn to sicken 
with the disease, no mortal power could save 
her. It was a brief illness—I need not dwell 
upon it. 

Helen was with her when she died. For 
several hours she had lain apparently insen¬ 
sible; suddenly she roused herself, her great 
eyes turned toward Helen filled with unearthly 
light. 

“I have seen,” she said, in a voice like no 
mortal tones; “it is beautiful—it is true; I must 
go and tell Morgan.” 

The beautiful head sunk slowly back on the 
pillow; her hand was stretched out, the fingers 
curved as if they grasped some invisible sup¬ 
port—the angels led her away. 

The close of the year found Morgan Grace in 
a Continental city—it had been the blackest 
year of his life. The dissipation that had once 
been sought from recklessness, was now grasped 
at from despair. 

Lying on his bed that night, sleepless, looking 
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out through the moonlight, he became con¬ 
scious that at the farther end of the room the 
light brightened—slowly increased—moved ! 
Looking still with an unutterable awe upon him, 
he saw Nora Merne standing by the foot of the | 
bed, smiling down on him. 

“I was right, Morgan,” she said. “Come to 
me—not for time, for eternity!” 

He tried to rise, tried to believe himself 
dreaming—to call out; if he had been changed 
to stone, he could not have been more helpless. 
In the great awe and tenderness which left no 
room for weak terror, he was oonscious of trying 
to say that if he could have some proof that it 
was not a dream. 

Nora smiled down on him, moved to a table, 
took up a pencil, and he saw her pass it over a 
sheet of paper. He was conscious that she bent 


--_ . 

over him again; he seemed to feel her lips upon 
his forehead—he knew nothing more. 

When Morgan Grace woke, the sun was shining 
into the chamher—the recollection of that vision 
was full in his mind He sprung out of bed and 
rushed to the table; a sheet of paper lay there 
as he had left it; but on it was traced a bunch 
of wild violets, wreathed with the little gray 
lichens that grew on Thor’s rock. 

Morgan Grace told me this story the night 
before his furlough ended. He went back to 
the war, and the next news was that he fell at 
the battle of Fair Oaks; but he died bravely, 
and I felt no grief, for his last words to me 
had been, 

“I said, unless one came back from the dead, 
I would not believe. God has been very iperciful 
to me. Before long I shall go to her.” 


ADDRESSED TO A PORTRAIT. 

BT HOBACK B. DURANT. 


What art thou doing here, 

Mate, voiceless shadow, in this hall alone, 

Where I‘ve not trod for many a weary year, 

And am no longer known! 

I did not think that thou 
Had'st wandered thas, so distant from my side; 

Or that thou could'st be welcome made whore now 
My steps are still denied. 

Some sportive hand hath sought 
To place thoe here in very mockery, 

To meet the gaze of those who have no thought 
Of kindness more for me. 

They, surely, would not bring 
Such memories back, as sight of thee must wake; 
And while they to the empty shadow cling, 

The living still forsake! 


/ * 

Tworo Idle to retain 
Thy silent image in remembrance yet. 

While still my life is worn away in pain, 

And years of sod regret. 

Perchance, they offer up 
Their love to thee instead, and vainly think 
That this shall pardon all that bitter cup, 
Which I am made to drink 1 

Yet thou art but a shade. 

And still thy lifeless lips refuse to speak; 

Thou can'st not feel affection's tribute paid— 
Its kiss upon thy cheek. 

Tis well thou can'st not know 
The care and grief that thickly strew life’s way; 
*Tis well thou hast no heart to suffer woe— 
No path to lead astray. 


“BENEATH TH 

BT HXLIM A IIU U 8 1 

Ha vi I forgot, ’mid changing scenes. 

My only one, to love thee; 

Though now thy form is still and cold. 

With but the wave above thee? 

The seasons come, the seasons go, 

With shade and sunny weather; 

But have they blotted out for me, 

The hours we spent together? 

Time speeds along with rapid change, 

New hopes and aims beoet me; 

But can they charm each passing hour, 

Or teach me to forget thee? 

New scenes invite with pleasures fraught. 

New faces round me hover, 


E WAVE.” 

A BIOWI. 

But all grow dim beside the form 
The silent waves sweep over. 

No second morn will rise for me; 

No later flowers will blossom; t 

Life's bliss is in the grave with thee— 

What joy can fill this bosom? 

And yet I linger on to learn 
Existence may be cherished. 

When all the hopes of life are fled. 

And all its blossoms perished. 

Then here I wait with patient heart 
For life's dark scenes to sever; 

When I shall cross Death’s narrow stream, 

And dwell with thee forever. 
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MY HUSBAN 

BY K ABL 

I. 

Thebe was very little of what is popularly ; 
termed “ courtship” between Dr. Romaine and 
myself, from that starlit May evening in which 
he rather dispassionately (while we strolled 
together through the* old box-bordered garden ; 
at home) asked me to become his wife, until 
the June morning, a month later, when I stood 
by his side in Ashbury church, and vowed to 
love, honor, and obey him, aftet the usual mar- ; 
riage-formula. People called the doctor a cold, ; 
unimpressionable man; and, as far as outward 
appearances may be taken for an index of what ; 
lies in the heart below, people were quite cor¬ 
rect. Dr. Romaine was seldom enthusiastic on 
any subject; was utterly devoid of the least ability 
for polite small-talk, and ignored everything 
that resembled the insincerity of mere polished 
compliment. When not engaged upon his daily 
round of professional duties, his time was 
usually occupied among books of a speculative, 
philosophical sort, which made a great many 
narrow-minded persons in our village shake 
their heads at what they chose to term the j 
doctor’s atheistic tendencies. He scarcely ever 
took part in our social gatherings; rigorously 
exempted himself from fairs, picnics, and cro¬ 
quet; entertained a heretical loathing of tea- 
parties; and though highly respected in the 
neighborhood for his perfectly spotless cha¬ 
racter no less than for his thorough medical 
skill, Dr. Romaine was by no means popular in 
Ashbury circles. 

I believe it was pity for my lonely, unpro¬ 
tected condition after mamma’s death, that made 
the doctor offer ms such a home and guardian¬ 
ship as few sensible women, situated like my¬ 
self could fail of justly valuing. He had faith¬ 
fully attended mamma during her last illness, 
and had learned from her lips, I doubt not, how 
bitterly it pained that loving heart to pass from 
earth and leave me utterly without a protector 
in the world. And so Dr. Romaine’s visits, for¬ 
mal and ceremonious as I used to consider them 
in those days, did not cease after my mother 
died- Grateful at first for the friendly interest 
he seemed to exhibit in my welfare, I felt grati¬ 
tude transformed into love when a closer inti¬ 
macy revealed traits of both character and 
intellect, at whose existence I had heretofore 
1*98 
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only guessed. But, as I have said, there was 
little that resembled courtship between us, even 
after I was known as regularly “ engaged” 
among the Ashbury gentlefolk. 1 was quite 
satisfied, however, with the amount of devoted¬ 
ness, and lover-like behavior in which my future 
husband chose to indulge; .and when the term 
of our engagement expired, and we were finally 
married, no prouder wife than Helen Romaine 
ever assumed control of her lord’s household. 

! I had longed earnestly to have Edward, my 
only brother, and, indeed, the only living rela¬ 
tive whom I possessed, present at the wedding. 
But Edward, who kept bachelor apartments on 
an exceedingly moderate income somewhere in 
New York, and who seemed, since his departure 
from Ashbury, six years before, to have entirely 
outgrown anything like family affection, wrote 
me a congratulatory letter, in which he pleaded 
business as an excuse for not appearing at the 
marriage-ceremony. I was terribly hurt at this 
most unbrotherly conduct, and the thought that 
we were now virtually separated for life (I had 
only seen him once during the past six years, 
and then on the occasion of our mother’s d6ath) 
grieved me sadly. One morning, about five 
! weeks after my marriage, I remember saying 
to the doctor, as we sat at breakfast in thfe old- 
fashioned farm-house, where many a Romaine 
’ had lived and died before its present possessor 
came into his inheritance. 

“Don’t you think Edward has been acting 
; very cruelly of late, George? He seems to have 
; quite forgotten my existence.” 

The doctor appeared rather to avoid my gaze, 

! as he bent his head lower above his plate, and 
answered in stern tones, “His conduct has been 
not only cruel, but. shameful, Helen.” 

“If I knew a little about the sort of life he 
is living,” I went on, “his perfect indifference 
would be easier to bear, perhaps. But Edward 
and myself are just as widely separated as 
though he wero at one of the poles, and I at 
the other. Sometimes the thought of his get- 
; ting into dissipated ways, George, or among 
evil companions, (for Edward always was a 
trifle wild, you know,) worries me dreadfully.” 

The doctor rose, as I finished speaking, and 
; approached to where I sat. “You must not 
; allow imaginary troubles to worry you,” he 
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said; and violating his customary reserve of 
manner, he stooped and kissed me while speak¬ 
ing. There were tears in my eyes, but this 
unusual act on the part of my husband struck 
me as so perfectly foreign to his usual style 
that I broke into a merry laugh. 

“Our friend, Mrs. Peters, should be here to 
witness this affectionate mood of yours!” I ex¬ 
claimed. “She would, probably, reverse her 
former decision about your being a cold hus¬ 
band, George.” 

He frowned rather darkly, and answered in 
an irritable voice, “I wish, Helen, that you 
would do me the favor of not mentioning that 
woman when we are together, even if you 
choose to retain her among your acquaintances. 
She is the most heartless, scheming gossip in 
all Ashbury. Her chief aim in life appears to 
be a firm resolve to find out, before she dies, of 
how much actual mischief the human tongue is 
capable.” 

It was my turn to feel annoyed, and I replied 
to these remarks, which I considered strongly 
unjust, yith a little show of indignation. 

“You know, George,” I said, “that Mrs. 
Peters has been a good and faithful friend to 
me ever since”—my voice trembled here— 
“ever since poor mamma died. Far from 
merely ‘retaining her among my acquaint¬ 
ances,’ you know, too, that I thoroughly respect 
and love her. As for the injuries her tongue 
commits, everybody in the village is more or 
less of a gossip; and I do not consider that lady 
more culpable than fifty others whom I could 
name.” 

“As you please,” the doctor said, his good- 
humor quite restored, taking up his hat from a 
side-table, and then pausing for a moment on 
the threshold of the door. “As you please, 
Helen; but I believe that you will find 1 am 
something of a prophet with regard to hers, 
Peters, after all. She is an unreliable woman, 
and, if ever you are in trouble, I counsel you 
not to seek her advice. Good-morning, my 
dear.” 

On the same morning, two hours after the 
doctor’s departure, Mrs. Peters paid me her 
usual daily visit. She was a plump, fair-haired 
little woman, about ten years my senior, and 
had been married almost os long as I could re¬ 
member to a man who, it was currently believed 
and reported, neglected her shamefully. In¬ 
deed, my friend seldom spoke of her husband 
without a desolate sort of sigh accompanying 
her observation, whatever it might be, with 
some remark that was evidently intended to 
convince the world how badly he used her. 


“You can’t imagine how surprised I was, 
Helen,” Mrs. Peters said, after kissing me in 
her impulsive way, “not to see you at Bessie 
Long’s birthday-party last evening.' Everybody 
was sure you’d be there—and Bessie even ex¬ 
pected the doctor himself. She was so disap¬ 
pointed.’ ’ 

“Not more than I, Mrs. Peters. If George 
had been willing to take me, I should certainly 
have gone.” 

Mrs. Peters held up her plump little hands in 
amazement. “Six weeks married, my dear, and 
things at this pass already. A bad beginning, 
Helen—a very bad beginning. Why, even my 
Samuel was amiability itself for the first twelve 
months after marriage.” 

“George did not positively refuse,” I said, 
“to accompany me last evening. But he had 
been unusually busy all day, (you know the 
fever has broken out more severely than ever 

in L-,) and when I spoke of the Longs he 

did not seem to fancy the subject, and so——” 

“I understand perfectly, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Peters, with a look that clearly expressed tho 
sympathy of a fellow-sufferer. “ That’s just the 
way matters began with Samuel, before they 
reached our present state of wedded bliss. But, 
to change the subject, Helen, don’t the doctor 
think that Ashbury is going to have that terri¬ 
ble fever this summer? L- being only six 

miles off, a great many people are duily expect¬ 
ing its appearance here.” 

“George is never very communicative on pro¬ 
fessional subjects,” I replied, “and he has not 
expressed an opinion, Mrs. Peters.” 

At this moment a letter was handed to me by 
one of the servants, bearing the New York post¬ 
mark, and addressed to Dr. Romnine. I placed 
it carelessly on the work-table near which I was 
sitting, and would have thought no more about 
it until the doctor’s return, had not Mrs. Peters 
remarked, with a little touch of curiosity in her 
voice, that displeased me, 

“Dr. Romaine receives a great many letters 
from New York, does he not, Helen?” 

“Oh, no!” I answered; “very few. His ac¬ 
quaintance in the city is small. And what let¬ 
ters he does receive,” I went on, speaking more 
to myself than to Mrs. Peters, “are usually 
directed in this same hand.” 

I took up the letter, glanced at it again, and 
was about replacing it on the work-table, when 
Mrs. Peters, whose sharp eyes saw the super¬ 
scription, said abruptly, 

“ It’8 a woman’s hand, my dear.” 

Somehow the words made me start, and look 
keenly at my friend. She coughed nervously, 
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dropped her eyes as if in embarrassment, seemed J 
altogether very much confused, and finally ex- 5 
claimed, in a querulous kind of voice, 

“Good gracious, Helen! why do you look at 
me like that? What have I said? Indeed—in¬ 
deed—I did not mean—I have nothing to tell; 

I know nothing, really.” 

“And what could you possibly know, Mrs. 
Peters?” I asked, sternly. “This confusion of 
yours is at least singular. You certainly do not 
mean to imply-” 

“Nothing, my dear—nothing!” she inter¬ 
rupted, hastily. “And, of course, if I did know 
anything, you are not the person to whom I 
should speak of so—so disgraceful a matter.” 

For one moment a sudden, unexpected terror 
made me quite motionless. Then I arose, and 
keeping my eyes fixed on the woman before me, 
said, in as calm tones as I could command, 

“You have given me the right, now, Mrs. 
Peters, to learn as much from your lips as they 
are able truthfully to tell. I insist upoflT hav¬ 
ing some explanation of this mysterious con¬ 
duct.” 

“You are so excitable, Helen,” she an¬ 
swered, uneasily, scrutinizing the'carpet, and 
not once lifting her eyes to mine during the re¬ 
marks that followed. “Since you actually insist 
upon hearing the little I do know; and since, in 
my momentary confusion, I betrayed what my 
brother Tom made me promise to keep a pro¬ 
found secret, .why I suppose-” 

“Your brother Tom?” I interrupted. 

“ Yes, my dear,” Mrs. Peters continued. “You 
see, the last time that Dr. Romaine went to the 
city, Tom happened to be there also. Well, my 
dear, one evening, as Tom was passing through 
one of the up-town streets, he saw the doctor 
standing on the stoop of a moderately-sized, 

rather respectable-looking house, with- Are 

you sure that you care about hearing the rest, 
Helen?” 

“Go on,” I said, impatiently. “The question 
is an absurd one now, Mrs. Peters.” 

“With a very pretty woman by his side, (it 
was clear moonlight, my dear, and Tom had no 
difficulty in recognizing the doctor,) who ap¬ 
peared to be bidding him farewell. Of course, 
Helen, it might have been some relation of the 
doctor’s.” 

“He has no living relations,” I interrupted, 
speaking to myself in an absent way. “Only a 
weak ago he mentioned this; ( not even the most 
distant cousin,’ he Baid.” 

“Or else some patient, my dear, whom he 
\ had known in Ashbury. But then Tom heard 
this lady say- Helen, are you quite sure 


that you care to know what Tom heard the lady 
say to Dr. Romaine?” 

I laughed an odd, harsh laugh. “You make 
this story amusing, Mrs. Peters, with your queer 
self-interruptions. Pray, go on.” 

“Well, then, my dear, the lady said, taking 
his hand fondly, and with tears in her eyes, 
(Tom is very certain about there being tears in 
the lady’s eyes,) ‘You are now aware to what 
lengths this love of mine would go. 1 place in 
you the most implicit trust and confidence.’ ” 

“ There is no mistake about all this—you are 
sure that your brother was not mistaken in the 
person, Mrs. Peters?” I put the question with 
a white face and a beating heart. 

“Tom says he is willing to swear that the 
gentleman was your husband. How pale you 
are, Helen. I shall be so sorry if what I have 
told you is going to make any trouble.” 

“Trouble!” I thought, during the rest of that 
day, as I sat by the great south-window in the 
library, waiting for my husband’s return, that 
“agony” would have been a better word. How 
great was my love for George Romaine^I never 
knew until then; and the new wretchedness in 
my heart was proportioned to this freshly- 
awakened knowledge. 

II. 

At about five o’clock in the afternoon my 
husband, looking rather wearied with his extra 
round of professional labor, entered the library. 
I immediately rose, on seeing him, and delivered 
the letter which had arrived that morning. He 
took it, gave a little start that at any other time 
I should scarcely have noticed, on seeing the 
handwriting in which it was directed, and 
breaking the seal, read its contents in silence. 
Meanwhile I returned to my seat at the window. 

Presently my husbandv said, refolding the 
letter as he spoke, and replacing it in the en¬ 
velope, 

“Helen, I shall be obliged to leave Ashbury 
early to-morrow morning.” 

“For New York?” I asked. 

“For New York,” he replied. “A very im¬ 
portant matter of business, which you would not 
understand were I to explain it,” (how indig¬ 
nantly my blood rose at these words,) will caR 
me away.” 

“I am surprised,” I said, with feigned care¬ 
lessness of tone, “that you are able to leave 
Ashbury at so busy a time. Is not the fever 
raging in L-?” 

He looked a little surprised at my question. 
“Since you ask, Helen, I must say that it is. 
I did not mention the matter for fear of causing 
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you alarm. As for my leaving to-morrow, young 
Williams Will have an opportunity of showing 

the L-people how excellent a physician he 

really is.” 

“At what time to-morrow morning do you 
start?” 

“At about eight o’clock.” 

Somehow I could restrain myself no longer. 
The thought of his cool falsehood at what I be¬ 
lieved to be some new appointment with the 
woman of whom Mrs. Peters had spoken, was 
too much for my patience to quietly endure. 

“So this lady friend of yours,” I said, dwell¬ 
ing upon each word 1 uttered, and showing in 
my manner only the most perfect calmness, 
“this lady friend has fixed a definite hour for 
your next meeting.” 

Calmly, too, I watched the effect of my words. 
At first he looked at me in so thoroughly be¬ 
wildered a way that I was almost persuaded of his 
entire innocence, and regretted my hasty judg¬ 
ment against a character till now unsuspected as 
wholly beyond reproach. Then he grew very 
pale, and stared *at me fixedly for several mo¬ 
ments without speaking. 

I was convinced of his guilt, now, and met 
the gaze unflinchingly. 

“Perhaps you have kept this matter also a 
secret,” I went on, throwing into my voice all 
the sarcasm of which it was capable, “for fear 
of 4 causing alarm,’ as in a previous instance, 
Dr. Romaine ? This considerate treatment merits 
my gratitude.” 

‘‘Helen, I can scarcely believe my senses. 
Was it your voice that just spoke so bitterly?” 
He had approached to where I sat by the window, 
and had taken my hand in his, but I drew it \ 
angrily away. 

“ For God’s sake, Helen, what does this mean?” 

“It means,” I cried, no longer struggling to 
conceal my indignation, and rising haughtily to 
my feet, “that until your relations are explained 
satisfactorily with the woman whom you meet 
by appointment in New York, and from whose 
lips you are known to have received-” 

“Not another word, Helen Romaine! I com¬ 
mand you, not another word!” 

For a moment 1 shrunk beneath the almost 
appalling sternness of his tones, the fierce flash 
of his eyes, the august, forbidding gesture of 
his uplifted arm; and then, like the mad, reck¬ 
less creature into which jealousy had turned me, 

I poured forth a torrent of reproachful, pas¬ 
sionate words, accusing, judging, and condemn¬ 
ing, all, as it were, in a single breath. I can 
remember nothing of what I said; 1 can only 
remember George Romaine’s look of unutter¬ 


able contempt and pity, as he glanced at me 
for an instant when the wild outburst had 
ended; and without a syllable in response, passed 
hastily from the apartment. 

Dr. Romaine quitted Ashbury for New York 
by the nine o’clock train that evening. Seated 
at the library-window, from which I had not 
stirred since my husband, two hours before, had 
left me. I watched him enter the carriage that 
was to bear him to Ashbury station. A pang 
of the keenest self-reproach shot through my 
heart as his face, white and sorrowful, I fancied 
it, gleamed out a moment from the lamplit 
vehicle. 

And so, with not a word of farewell, he had 
gone! Would he ever return after what 1 had 
said? Had I wronged him? And was he really 
innocent, and if innocent, how terribly must he 
have suffered from the outrage, the falsity of 
my charges ? These charges—in what language 
had I framed them? Putting my hands to my 
head in a bewildered way, I slowly paced the 
room, and tried to remember everything that 
I had uttered; but all my efforts were useless— 
I could recall nothing. Only a confused con¬ 
sciousness of accusation having succeeded ac¬ 
cusation, and insult having followed insult—a 
dim remembrance that I had spoken bitterly, 
scornfully, cruelly, of his cold, unloving be¬ 
havior since our marriage; these, and many 
more vague recollections, were all that now re¬ 
mained. I had allowed him no opportunity for 
self-justification; and the enormity of my foolish 
conduct smote me with all the strength of a 
newly-aroused repentance. As for the story 
told by Mrs. Peters, what right had I to believe 
it? Did not my husband warn me against the 
woman’s malicious love of gossip? I hated Mrs. 
Peters; yes, even if her story were true, I hated 
Mrs. Peters—and I longed to tell her so. 

But, instead of gratifying this inclination, 1 
contented myself, for three consecutive morn¬ 
ings, with denying the lady admission when she 
called to pay her regular daily visit. My mes¬ 
sage was brief and to the point: “Mrs. Romaine 
is engaged, and desires to be excused.” After 
the third morning Mrs. Peters took the hint, 
and 1 was troubled no more. 

,1 passed a week in the most perfect seclusion 
and retirement, and meanwhile heard no tid¬ 
ings from my husband. I shall not seek to de¬ 
scribe the wretchedness which weighed upon my 
spirits during that week of self-imposed soli¬ 
tude. Enough that I was, at its end, a changed 
woman; that I believed more firmly than ever 
in my husband’s guilt; that I construed his 
silence and continued absence into an acknow- 
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lcdgment of my haying discovered his criminal 
secret, and that I resolved to gloom my life no 
longer with tormenting and unprofitable regrets. 
Ashbury society was very gay just then, and I 
knew how my unwillingness to appear at its 
entertainments must have become matter for 
general gossip. I would show these people 
that Dr. Romaine’s wife did not share in the 
anchoritish tastes of her husband, nor grieve 
so seriously at his absence (need I say that 
Mrs. Peters had spitefully spread her opinions 
throughout the village concerning the real cause 
of that absence?) as to seclude herself from 
everything that resembled gayety or amuse¬ 
ment. 

And at the end of another week I was rein¬ 
stated in my former place of a popular favorite 
throughout our village circles. I was once 
again a blithe and social spirit at the picnics 
and tea-parties in Ashbury; I drove out in the 
family-carriage each afternoon, and always had 
some friend to accompany me; I scarcely ever 
spent an evening at home, except on the occa¬ 
sion of receiving my guests there; I lived, in 
short, apparently for the single purpose of 
self-enjoyment, and yet I was undeniably and 
thoroughly miserable! 

III. 

A fortnight had passed, and yet no news of 
my husband, no sign of his return. 

One morning, while I was seated at breakfast, 
young Dr. Williams, the physician of whom 
George had spoken as so competent to fill his 
place, sent in a card by the servant, accom¬ 
panied with an urgent request that I would see 
him immediately on a matter of extreme im¬ 
portance. I think there was the least show of 
nervousness in my manner as I entered the 
parlor where Dr. Williams was sitting; some¬ 
thing told me, plainly enough, that this 'matter 
of importance’ related to my husband. I knew 
of the intimacy that had always existed between 
these two men, notwithstanding thb difference! in 
their respective ages. Could it be possible that 
my husband had sent me some message at last, 
through the medium of a letter to his friend? 

In this surmise I was mistaken. But I learned 
the following piece of intelligence from Dr. Wil¬ 
liams: My husband was then lying dangerously 
ill of the fever which he had been so successful 

in treating a fortnight ago while in L-. Dr. 

Williams had heard thus much by letter from a 
mutual acquaintance in New York, and "fan¬ 
cied” (he looked a little embarrassed here) 
"that Mrs. Romaine would be—be—obliged to 
him for imparting the information.” 


"I am obliged to you, Dr. Williams,” I said, 
feeling every drop of blood leave my cheeks, 
and knowing that the voice with which I an¬ 
swered him was husky and tremulous. "This 
accounts for—for Dr. Romaine’s not having 
written lately. Of course, I will start for New 
York by the earliest train this morning. You 
learned my husband’s address in the city ?” 

"Clarendon Hotel, madam.” There was the 
least tinge of contempt, or, so I fancied, in Dr. 
Williams’ voice as he uttered these words. I 
guessed that he understood plainly my deceit in 
endeavoring to convince him that Dr. Romaine 
had written to me at all during his absence from 
home. Mrs. Peters’ spiteful gossip had spread 
itself widely throughout Ashbury. 

I shall never forget the torture of suspense 
that followed, from the moment I learned of Dr. 
Romaine’s dangerous illness, until the time— 
about four hours later—when I reached the 
Clarendon Hotel at New Yprk, and was shown 
to the room adjoining the one in which my hus¬ 
band lay. My departure from Ashbury; my 
journey in the cars; my arrival in the city; 

my hurried walk from the depot in-street 

to the hotel itself—all this seems, when I try 
to recollect it, like some confused yet terrible 
; dream. 

The person who had shown me to the room 
that adjoined my husband’s, started, when I 
raised my veil, at the colorless, agitated face 
beneath it. 

"Is there any one with Dr. Romaine at pre¬ 
sent?” I asked, striving to speak os calmly as I 
could. "Any one, I mean, beside the attend¬ 
ants?” 

"I believe so, madam - ?’ 

| "A lady?” 

"Yes, madam.” The wprds 6eemed to stab 
me. 

"And the doctor himself r ” I went en, some- 
; how gaining courage from the new agony which 
: his reply caused me; "is he better—or—or— 

: worse?” 

" Much better, I believe, madam. I will men¬ 
tion to the lady that you are here. What name, 

: if you please?” 

I handed him my card, "Give this to the 
lady herself,” I said; and taking a pencil from 
my pocket, I wrote below the name upon the 
card: 

"It is my particular wish that you shall not 
mention my presence here to Dr. Rbmaine until 
you have seen me.” 

"Thank Hod!” I murmured, when the man 

V 

: had disappeared, "that the danger of his illness 
\ is abated—that, after all, he may not die!” 
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Then I stood within the chamber, and, appa¬ 
rently quite calm, (though an indignant fire 
burned at my heart,) awaited the coming of 
this woman who had wronged and insulted my 
love. “Will she dare to show her face before 
me?” I mentally asked myself, when, after 
nearly five minutes had passed, there was still 
no sign of her appearance. 

But at this moment, as if in answer to my 
question, the door opened, and a lady of sur¬ 
passing beauty, though wearing upon her face 
rather a sorrowful expression, moved forward 
to where I stood. 

“You have come at last,” she said, in a tone 
of the most sincere thankfulness. “I am so 
glad. Your husband will receive you kindly— 
do not fear.” Then, seeing the haughty look 
with which I answered what seemed to me the 
very summit of shameless audacity, “I trust 
you will not be offended,” she went on, “if I 
confess to you that I have learned about that 
unhappy quarrel from Dr. Romaine himself. 
He wished me to write you a letter at his dicta¬ 
tion, and it was, therefore, necessary that I 
should know a few of the particulars.” 

Unparalleled insolence! And this woman 
dared to boast in my very presence of her in¬ 
timacy with my husband. Sheer amazement 
kept me silent for several minutes. When I 
did speak, the words came with difficulty, 
though my voice was scornful enough. 

“Perhaps you learned also, madam, the cause 
of my quarrel with Dr. Romaine?” 

“No; I am ignorant of it.” 

“And am I, then, mistaken,” I said, “an the 
person who is before me? May I ask you an¬ 
other question, madam?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Are not you the lady whom Dr. Romaine 
has been in the habit of meeting on his visits 
to New York?”) Somehow I felt my anger and 
jealous hatred increasing with each word I 
tittered. (“The Jody,” I continued, hotly, “who 
for months past has openly corresponded with 
my husband, who-” 

“Stop, Mrs. Romaine,” she cried, a flush of 
vivid scarlet on either cheek, and seizing my 
unwilling hand as she spoke. “ These words, 
delivered in such a tone, convey the deepest in- 

BUlt.” 

“Reply to my question,” I said, sternly, dis¬ 
engaging my hand, “and I will apologize for 
my words, or repeat them, according as you 
deny or acknowledge the charge which they 
contain.” 

The sorrowful look on her face deepened 
visibly; she turned away her head and burst 


: into tears. An awkward silence followed, 
broken, presently, by her tremulous, agitated 
voice, 

“How bitterly unjust it seems, that your 
husband’s generosity and kindness should meet 
with a reward like this! Do you know, Helen 
Romaine, who I really am ? Do you know that 
the wife of your brother Edward is before you ? 
Do you know that this brother, by the commis¬ 
sion of a forgery on the bank where he was 
employed, has been compelled to fly from the 
pursuit of justice, and that he confided me—left 
almost penniless at the time of his flight—to the 
charge of your husband? The gratitude which 
I feel toward Dr. Romaine words would be quite 
valueless in expressing. Without his noble 
assistance, heaven only knows to what terrible 
extremity I would now be reduced. The letters 
of which you spoke may be easily explained. I 
longed, ever since my husband’s disappearance, 
to join him once more, and was willing, nay, 
anxious, to share his disgrace; for, although 
his ways have been wild and dissipated since 
our secret marriage, two years ago, yet in a 
hundred acts of kindness Edward has proved to 
me that I possess his entire love. Dr. Romaine 
offered to aid my plan of joining him; and 
during the first of that series of visits to New 
York (whither Edward’s letter called him) we 
both endeavored earnestly to discover what 
direction the fugitive had taken. When pro¬ 
fessional business forced Dr. Romaine to return 
to Ashbury, I continued my secret inquiries 
among all Edward’s old friends from whom 
there was the least chance of gaining infor¬ 
mation. The result of these efforts was usually 
vain; but twice I imagined that I had found a 
clue to my husband’s whereabouts. On both 
occasions Dr. Romaine, with a kindness for 
which 1 can never sufficiently thank him, visited 
New York for the purpose of assisting me. 
This, his third visit, equally futile, was from 
the same cause.” , 

“Take me to my husband!” I sobbed, in an 
imploring, helpless way, when Edward’s wife 
had finished. “Weak, suspicious woman that 
I have been! Can he ever forgive me? Do you 
believe there is a chance of my ever regaining 
his love? What bitter .agony my infamous 
charges must have cost him? And he so inno- 
cent—so noble! Hiding from me the story of 
Edward’s guilt; aiding you, my brother’s wife! 
No; I have lost his love! There can be no hope 
that he will either forget or forgive!” 

“He is willing to do both, Helen.” 

My husband’s voice—a glance toward the 
threshold of the open door assured me that I 
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was not dreaming. Clad in a loose dressing- 
gown, that fell in great folds about his emaciated 
figure, and wearing upon his face that deadly 
pallor which told through what a terrible illness 
he had passed, George Romaine stood gazing at 
me from the door-way. 

The next moment my head was pillowed upon 
his shoulder, and I felt his arms clasped about 
my form as it shook with intolerable sobs. 

“Thank heaven you have come at last!” he 
whispered, fondly. “Your presence is a new 
life to me, Helen. God knows how I lived at 
all without you!” 

In three days after our meeting, my husband 


was well enough to bear the journey to Ashbury, 
accompanied by myself and Lilia Murray, (Ed¬ 
ward’s poor, broken-hearted wife,) who had 
now given up all hope of discovering her hus¬ 
band’s place of refuge. She lives with us yet, 
in the old farm-house, a sorrowful, quiet woman, 
whose pale, beautiful face seems to reproach me, 
sometimes, for the perfect happiness I enjoy. 

And it is. a happiness that, God willing, no 
cloud can shadow for years yet. Not even the 
thought of my unhappy brother’s guilt can gloom 
its pure brightness. A love like mine is an armor 
against all sorrow; truly, it “passeth under¬ 
standing.” 


LITTLE MART- LISLE. 


“Tell me, little Mary Lisle, 

With brown eyes and snnny smile, 

Why you linger by the way, 

It Is cold, you must not stay.” 

“Surely, I’ve not lingered long, 

Listen! that's a robin’s song; 

Tia the first I’ve heard, you know— 

And I do not mind the snow. 

I can see it on the hill— 

On that maple; keep quite still. 

What sweet music! I could stay 
Listening to it all the day. 

See that bluebird! Now it sings; 

Now it folds its pretty wings; 

Tis as blue as baby’s eye, 

Tis as blue as the fair sky; 

Oh! the bluebirds sing so sweet! 

Yes, I know I've wet my feet. 

What soft moss! How green and bright! 


See! my foot is hidden quite! 

There’s a squirrel on that tree, 

Now he’s looking down on me; 

Here is where the May-flowers grow— 
There's one peeping from the snow, 
near that cat-bird on the wall! 

It sounds like my kitten’s call. 

How the wind sighs through these pines! 
See! it moves the hanging vines 1 
Yes, I know I should not stay— 

I will hasten on my way.” 

“ Little, sunny, Mary Lisle, 

With brown eyes And pleasant smile, 

How your prattle brings to me 
Thoughts of hours sweet and free. 
Beautiful thy love of Spring— 

AH its songs and blossoming; 

Thy young heart is all aglow— 

On thy life there lies no snow.” 


BY LELIA GERTRUDE GREY. 


V DOWN THE 

II MBS. ELLEN M 

Wb floated down the silent stream; 

I watched her tender, conscious face; 

Life seemed a sweet, enchanting dream— 

Can I forget the time, the place? 

The moonlight shone with softened glow, 

The breeze caressed her golden hair; 

Love held me captive—could I know 
That falsehood wore a mien so fair! 

I told her tales of tropic nights; 

Of vrinds that scattered rare perfume; 

Of stars that rose o’er purple heights; 

Of flowers crowned with luscious bloom. 

Her trusting eyes were raised to mine; 

One stray curl almost touched my cheek; 

What wonder that a hope divine 
Impelled me then of love to speak! 


RIVER. 

. MITCHELL. 

She listened, her sweet free rose-flushed. 
That drooping shy her secret told; 

The air of night in rapture hushed. 

Heard once again the “story old.” 

A blissful silence round ns grew; 

The water rocked our friry boat; 

The sky with jewels flashing through, 

A sea of silver seemed to float 

We would have stayed the inarch of Time; 

Each pulse delicious languor thrilled; 
Transported to a Heavenly clime, 

The measure of our Joy was filled. 

Oh! moonlight night! Oh! witching scene t 
With daylight all yonr magic fled; 

The world has rushed our lives between. 
And trampled hearts with ruthless tread. 
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Sitting in cousin Elizabeth’s cozy back parlor 
before the blazing anthracite—which in some 
unaccountable manner Elizabeth always kept 
blazing—just the least bit tired from my long 
walk, And in a philosophical mood revolving the 
great problem of life, I fell to thinking how it 
was that my little coz, with her plain face and 
unobtrusive manners, had won for herself so 
congenial a companion and so luxurious a home. 
Here she sat, sheltered and shielded, with the 
love of a great, noble heart stirring^nd warm¬ 
ing her soul from its very depths, sat, with baby 
on her little lap, looking into the fire and dream¬ 
ing, too. 

“You and I are strange creatures, Maud; 
here you come to spend the day with me, and 
after scarcely ordinary salutations, we both be¬ 
come thoughtfbl and silent. I must be growing 
very rude, dear!” said Elizabeth, giving me a 
warm, cousinly kiss. 

“Now tell me exactly what you were thinking 
about?” 

So, with a little pain in my heart which was 
not envy, nor yet selfishness, I gave her a leaf 
from the inner book, which to the cold world 
was Always sealed. 

“Happiness, my darling, is not equally dis¬ 
tributed, that is certain; but I have seen the 
time when I was quite as wretched as you are, 
and with fewer friends, Maud,” replied Lizzie, 
endeavoring in her sweet, womanly manner to 
comfort me. 

“Now I love you, and Dick loves you”—by- 
the-way Dick was her husband. 

“And you have the warmest and most devoted 
friends everywhere; after all, dear, love to a 
true woman is worth more than everything else 
combined. Why, bless your soul! you have lots 
of things to be thankful for. Just look at baby 
now,” and the little bundle of peach-bloom and 
zephyr-wool was held up for me to kiss. 

“What? Can’t find a place big enough to 
kiss? Maud, now did you ever see a child that 
resembled its father so perfectly as this one? 
Look 7 at the eyes, and the square forehead; 
Master Dick will be an intellectual team one of 
these days. Why, he is au fait in geography 
now—can locate his mother’s lap, and point to 
his dinner as naturally as your best scholar to 
the capitol of the United States.” ' 


So Lizzie ran on; and I, catching the healthy, 
life-giving magnetism, forgot my unrest, and 
laughed and chatted with her. 

“Did I ever tell you about my first introduc¬ 
tion to Boston?” she laughingly inquired, after 
a moment’s silence. 

“To the Hub, the great pivotal center, around 
which New York and other less aristocratic cities 
regularly revolve. I went there $ poor, little 
stranger, without the least disposition or inten¬ 
tion of attempting anything like au entrance to 
the society of the elite; a distant relative very 
kindly offered me shelter and protection until I 
could procure employment, by which I could 
support myself. The house was situated in an 
old-fashioned, out-of-the-way street, neat and 
respectable, but with an air of fhded gentility 
about it, very harrowing to my susceptible na¬ 
ture. By Nneans of a little influence, and a 
first-class examination, I obtained a position as 
teacher in the primary department of one of 
Boston’s public schools; and, by-the-way, Maud, 
the educational system there is far ahead of any 
I have ever had the pleasure of criticising. Well, 
I plodded away, taught the young idea how to 
shoot—and never made a single acquaintance, 
except the teachers, for tnree or four months. 
I brought arithmetic down to the comprehen¬ 
sion of my class; and counted my fingers so 
often that I almost forgot how many I pos¬ 
sessed. Oh, dear! how tired I became of it. 
Well, a change came at last, for which the 
Lord be thanked. One Sabbath morning, more 
thoroughly wretched than ever before in my 
life, I dressed myself for church—what parti¬ 
cular church I did not care, so that I had never 
entered its portals before. I drifted along with 
a street full of very pious-looking people, and 
wondered, as I walked, whether in the great by- 
and-by I should occupy so indescribably small 
a place—be part of a surging, seething crowd, 
but not of them—a little antagonistic mite which 
earthly elements had never succeeded in har¬ 
monizing—what woul<U>ecome of me? A plea¬ 
sant Sunday feeling, wasn’t it, dear? These 
vexed questions have been answered to my per¬ 
fect satisfaction since. You see, Mfcud, Dick 
was made for me, or, rather, 1 was made for 
| Dick, as I came quite a piece behind him; and 
I his love and God’s love are quite sufficient for 
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any little woman, and fills me to repletion— 
eternity will only make it more harmonious. 
Goodness, baby! I forgot you—baby’s love, of 
course; but, after all, that is only part of Dick’s. 
Go to sleep again, sunshine!” and Elizabeth 
looked lovingly on the little one, as if with pro¬ 
phetic eye she already beheld him crowned 
with his father’s genius, and blessed with his 
mother’s love, taking his part in the active 
ranks of life; and then nobly finishing, drawing 
aside futurity’s curtain, and with unfaltering 
step and subdued spirit, joining Dick and his 
little mamma in some lone palace on the other 
side. 

“Well, as I was telling you,” her fine eyes 
still glistening, “I kept on with the crowd, and 
entered a large, fine-looking church just as the 
organist struck the first chords of his voluntary. 
I was charmed in an instant—a master hand 
was at the keys; and as I settled myself in the 
comfortable pew furnished me by the usher, I 
forgot my loneliness—forgot my ill-temper—for¬ 
got everything, save that I was in the immediate 
presence of the Infinite. The music of a large 
organ always produces these strangely exalted 
feelings in me, and I suppose they do in every 
lover of music. I think, Maud, there was not 
another pew in church but had three or four 
occupants; and I could not help saying softly 
to myself, ‘Alone here, also, in the house of 
God.’ As the last notes died softly away, a 
gentleman hurried up the aisle, and, in a very 
much-at-home sort of a way, took a seat beside 
me. Such a homely man, Maud! He wasn’t 
cross-eyed or hunchbacked, but thoroughly 
plain; and then he looked as if he might have 
stood in the center of the room, and had his 
wardrobe pitched at him; and if coat and vest 
found their way naturally to his back, it was 
all right. He was extremely polite, however; 
found the hymns and the prayers; and once I 
caught him actually looking out of the corners 
of his eyes at me. It was a terribly hot day, 
and a terribly stupid sermon. Such a stringing 
together of biblical facts and doctrinal formulas 
I never heard. Now, Maud, if there is one 
thing more than another that especially arouses 
my woman’s ire, it is to see a decent person 
asleep in church—and 1 always held that re¬ 
spectable people would not commit so flagrant 
an act of impropriety. Stupid sermons and 
vitiated atmosphere were no excuses at all. 
Well, the minister hadn’t proceeded a step be¬ 
yond firstly, when I thought my companion was 
breathing pretty heavily for a wide-awake man. 
I turned a little, and sure enough his eyes were 
close shut; his ponderous under-jaw just on the 


point of falling. What could I do? I felt my 
face growing red and white by turns, and my 
hair fairly bristled with indignation. Just to 
think of it! He and I in the very center of that 
great church, and he making himself ridiculous 
with his horrid sleepy grimaces. I had quite a 
mind to brush past him and leave. Just then, 
Maud, he sent forth a snore, so loud and deep, 
that the people around us started as though a 
bomb had exploded in the vicinity. The effect 
on himself was quite as electrical. Looking 
down upon me, he smiled very benignantly, re¬ 
marking in an audible whisper, 

“ ‘ It is an uncommonly hot day,’ evidently 
considering that a first-class excuse for his 
boorishness. My glance must have expressed 
the indignation I felt, for, leaning toward me, 
he said this time a trifle more subdued, 

‘“If I should fall asleep again, Miss, please 
give me a nudge with your parasoL’ 

“ Did you ever hear more than that, Maud ? 
If a look could have annihilated, my gentleman 
would have gone under; but nothing daunted, 
he composed himself for another siesta. This 
time I had a good look at him. His legs seemed 
to me, Maud, three yards long, and as he 
couldn’t find room for the ponderous affairs 
sitting squarely in his seat, he turned himself 
toward me and stretched out. The effect was 
irresistibly ludicrous, and it was difficult to 
smother the rising laugh. In a few moments 
more, to my horror, the big head veered a little 
this way, then that, then backward, then for¬ 
ward, and finally brought up with his chin 
upon his breast, and a ‘humph!’ which brought 
a smile to the fhoes of all around us. After this 
last most unfortunate lurch there was no more 
dozing; but gathering his ungainly limbs to¬ 
gether, he listened very attentively to the dry, 
fossilized stuff the pastor was pleased to call a 
doctrinal discourse; joined in the last hymn 
with a voice peculiarly rich and musical. Why, 
Maud, I should sooner have expected a raven 
to belch, forth melody. After service, he stood 
at the entrance of the pew, smiling and receiv¬ 
ing friendly salutations; while I waited with 
all the patience I could assume for my liberty. 
By-and-by, when the church was almost emp¬ 
tied, and the organist had finished playing, my 
lord discovered poor little me. 

“ ‘ I beg ten thousand pardons, my dear young 
lady. I had quite forgotten you.’ 

“Complimentary, wasn’t it, Maud? I assured 
him he was perfectly excusable, and endeavored, 
with as much quiet dignity as possible, to make 
the great, ugly creature understand that he was 
utterly beneath the notioe of any one under- 
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standing society’s decencies and requirements; 
but he stalked along beside me, inquired what 
I thought of the organ, felt sure I was fond of 
music, and ended by asking if I did not think 
a man should be pardoned for sleeping under 
such preaching as that? 

“‘No, sir!’ I replied, with considerable em¬ 
phasis, ‘I do not.’ 

“He smiled pleasantly, and remarked that he 
was aware, at the first glance, what an ‘opinion¬ 
ated little woman’ 1 was. 

“ ‘Opinionated!’ I whispered to myself, all the 
way home, and wondered how any man, young 
or old, should dare be so impolite to me. I 
prayed earnestly that night to be kept from 
hating any one, and that man in particular— 
and 1 think, Maud, my petition was granted. 
The next Sabbath found me walking up the 
steps of the same edifice. The organ had quite 
charmed me; and then I had a woman’s curi¬ 
osity to sec how that man looked viewed from 
another part of the church. The usher came 
forward as on the preceding Sabbath, and was 
about to seat me, when the same tall gentleman 
stepped up, with the coolest matter-of-fact man¬ 
ner imaginable, saying, 

*“I will take care of this young lady, if you 
please, sir—good-morning; a little more com¬ 
fortable than last Sabbath;’ and the usher, po¬ 
litely saluting my companion, left me to follow 
the saucy man, or leave the church. I had 
always been taught, Maud, that it was quite 
time enough to resent an insult when one was 
Intended; and if the man’s face was homely, it 
was also honest; and then, perhaps, he con¬ 
sidered the difference in our ages gave him a 
right to assume that strangely protective man¬ 
ner—so I followed him up the aisle. I noticed 
that if his limbs were long, he carried them 
with an easy grace very far removed from any 
previous idea of his awkwardness. The volun¬ 
tary hymn and prayer were over; and oh, hor¬ 
rors! I thought, wlmt if he should fall asleep 
again? I fancy my sideway glance must have 
had a little of the quizzical about it, for I saw 
his mouth twitch with fun; and taking advan¬ 
tage of a collection being taken up, he drew a 
pencil and tablet from his pocket, and wrote on 
it: 

“ ‘I will not mortify you again to-day.’ 

“Now, Maud, did you ever hear more than 
that? the man’s impudence was wonderful. 
You can conceive, dear, can you not, the strange 
position I occupied. The impulse to write some¬ 
thing decidedly to the point, and ajittle saucy, 
was almost uncontrollable—and there he sat 
looking straight into my face, evidently expecting 
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something; so I gave him the least bit of a 
smile, and turned my attention to the sermon. 
I thought, once, he certainly would forget him¬ 
self—but he was good as his w'ord. Again I 
was kept a prisoner until two-thirds of the con¬ 
gregation had departed; but this time he made 
no apology. In an easy, pleasant manner, he 
directed my attention to the peculiar stylo of 
architecture, commented very freely, and in a 
professional manner, upon t^e music, and finally 
remarked, 

“ ‘You are a stranger in Boston?’ 

“I replied with a sort of box-your-ears, 4 Yes, 
sir,’ which caused him to study my face over 
again—and he had not been Blow at that busi¬ 
ness during the whole service. I grew a little 
bolder, and turning upon him the full force of 
my flashing eyos, said, 

‘“I am compelled to believe, sis, that you 
must mistake me for some intimate friend,’ with 
an emphasis on ‘intimate’ which I intended 
should be most crushing. 

“What do you think he did, Maud? Well, 
he laid back that big head, and laughed till the 
tears came; but still walked on beside me, evi¬ 
dently intending to escort me home. 

“‘Now, look here, my child,” when he had 
sufficiently controlled his risibles to speak. * Let 
us understand each other. I do not inistako 
you for an intimate friend, nor do I mistake 
you in any manner; I know you to be an honc<.\ 
intelligent, kind-hearted little woman; and I 
would not, for my good right hand, place you 
in any position to cause remark, or deteriorate 
from your self-respect. I live in Boston at pre¬ 
sent, but do not belong here, and care very little 
for the conventionalisms that rule the good 
people of this city. I am simply conscious of au 
honest disposition to give as much pleasure as 
possible to my fellow-creatures, and receive all 
I can in return.. All I ask is that you trust me; 
and I promise sacredly to never forfeit your 
esteem and confidence.’ 

“Goodness, Maud! the ugly man was trans¬ 
formed ; and I never in my life saw so expres¬ 
sive a face. 

“ ‘You kept your promise very nicely to day, 
sir,* I ventured to remark, in so changed a voice 
and manner, that, without another word, he 
grasped my hand, and said simply, and almost 
childishly, 

“ ‘ Thank you! Now let me introduce myself. 
To my intimate friends, to those who love me, 

I nm -Ferris, to the public, I am somebody 

else. And do you live here?’ he asked, as I 
stopped at the jloor-step. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir,’ I replied, very softly—not in the 
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least ashamed, Maud; but so sorry that my sur¬ 
roundings were not different. 

“ ‘But you haven’t told me who you are?’ 

“ *1 am Elizabeth Harding, sir; a stranger in 
Boston, but at present a teacher in grammar 
school No. -. I have never made any ac¬ 

quaintances here, and shall be only too glad to 
feel that I have one friend in Boston.’ 

“ ‘Just as I knew you would speak, my child. 
Mistake you? Not a bit of it!* 

“So, with a cordial hand-shake, we separated, 
to meet again, he said; but I scarcely knew 
where, for modesty forbade my entering that 
church again; and I found myself all through 
the week mixing up a dreadfully homely face, 

, and an earnest, fascinating expression, with my 
pupils’ arithmetic and spelling. I was out of 
all patience with myself, and soon discovered 
that my heart, bolted and barred as it had been 
to the varied allurements of handsome and ac¬ 
complished men, had at last opened its little 
portals, and admitted to its warmth and holiness 
the plainest man I had ever laid my eyes on. 
Strange, wasn’t it, dear? The next Saturday 
afternoon I took a volume of my favorite poems, 
and started for the Common. It was very plea¬ 
sant, and as I sat leaning against an old tree, 
shaded from the scorching sun by its noble 
branches, I grew to thinking how nice it would 
be if that same ugly man were to come and sit 
beeide me. Now that the ice was broken, and 
friendship between us agreed upon, there could 
be no impropriety in indulging in a protracted 
chat. Did you ever have impressions, Maud? 
I remember perfectly how strange and almost 
supernatural mine were that day. A sensation 
of warmth and fullness seemed suddenly to fill 
my soul; and it appeared as if some great light 
or magnetism was gradually coming toward me. 
‘Heaven and earth are full of things never 
dreamt of in our philosophy.’ Well, I waited 
and dreamed. A little bird just above me kept 
singing, ‘He is coming! He is coming!’ And 
he did come. Presently, I heard a voice saying, 
this time not a bird’s, 

“‘Miss Harding, is it possible? I was just 
wishing for you!’ 

“His'manner and language were as simple 
and unaffected as a child’s. 

“ ‘May all your wishes be as easily granted,’ 
I replied, giving him my hand, which he pressed 
warmly. 

“‘I found myself thinking of you quite early 
this morning, and a call at your house suggested 
itself; but as you had not invited me, I disliked 
to presume, and so made a dive for the Com¬ 
mon, feeling a change necessary. I am very 


tired to-day, Miss Elizabeth. Excuse me, I like 
that name—it was my mother’s, and she left 
me long ago. What were you reading—poems?* 
and I thought, he gave my face an eager scru¬ 
tiny entirely uncalled for. 

“ ‘Please tell me what you think of that man?’ 

“ ‘The author of this poem, sir?’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ and in a weary manner laid his head 
back and waited. 

“‘He is my ideal, sir, of a true poet; an 
author may interest me, and be keenly appre¬ 
ciated, and yet not able to place his readers 
entirely en rapport with him. Now I feel im¬ 
mediately when I take an article of his intojny 
hand. ‘ He is my friend, and we are acquainted.’ * 

“ ‘Go on/ he said, without moving. 

“‘Well, I was about to say,’ I continued, 
‘that a strange thought sometimes suggests 
itself to me, and that is, that spirit sometimes 
acts independently of its physical surroundings. 
For instance, I read one of these poems, and I am 
by some undefinable, subtle influence attracted 
to the author. I close my eyes, close my book, 
and we are immediately brought into com¬ 
panionship. This will, probably, seem to you 
very foolish, but it is, nevertheless, the case.’ 

“‘Not at all/ he replied, dreamily. ‘These 
are psychological facts known only to the deli¬ 
cately organized and intellectually developed. 
How do you account for them? On what prin¬ 
ciple, Miss Elizabeth?’ 

“Why, bless you, Maud, he had my name as 
pat as if we had always been acquainted. 

“ ‘I do not attempt to account for them, sir/ 
I replied. ‘It is a woman’s privilege to feel, 
and leave causes to philosophers.’ 

“‘What sort of a man do you suppose this 
poet to bo, handsome or plain?’ he continued, 
still without looking at me. 

“ ‘Truly, I never have thought.’ 

“‘What/ he asked, ‘been in intimate com¬ 
panionship with a man, and not know how he 
looks?’ 

“I did not notice then how artfully and en¬ 
tirely he was drawing me out. I have seen his 
drift, though, since, Maud. 

“ ‘Any man would be beautiful to me/ I an¬ 
swered, ‘who could write as he does—that is, 
the kind that appeals to my soul.’ 

“‘I will introduce you to this author, Miss 
Elizabeth. He is an old friend of mine, and 
will be glad of anything in life as fresh and 
artless as your acquaintance. Do not compli¬ 
ment him too highly, however, for he is a con¬ 
ceited old fellow. ’ 

“ ‘He may consider it an intrusion/ I stam¬ 
mered out, completely overwhelmed. 
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“ ‘You will be as welcome as the flowers in 
May.’ 

, “So we talked on, compared our ideas, criti¬ 
cised this, that, and the other; and I found that 
night, as I reviewed our conversation, that we 
had disturbed almost every subject ever discus¬ 
sed among intelligent people—and my opinions 
had been given with an unreserve very unlike 
my Boston self. 

“‘You do not appear happy to-day, sir/ I 
ventured to remark, a little puzzled at his 
strange quiet. ‘ Are you ill ?’ 

“ ‘No, not in the least. I was very tired be¬ 
fore seeing you, but that has passed away now; 
and some time, when we both have leisure, I 
will tell you what rested me. It is going to 
rain now, and we have, neither of us, an um¬ 
brella—what shall we do?’ The big drops were 
already falling, coming faster every moment. 

‘It will not do for you to be drenched, and 
you surely must be if we stop to deliberate;’ 
and without asking my consent, or saying by 
your leave, he took me in his arms as easily 
and carefully as I do baby here, and run with 
me a short distance; and finally sat me down, 
very much ashamed, and very much vexed, 
under a friendly awning. 

“‘How dare you,’ I said, ‘take such liber¬ 
ties with me? What right have you?’ I con¬ 
tinued, struggling for breath, for no old racking 
horse ever went over the ground faster than he 
did. We must have cut a ludicrous figure. 

“ ‘What right have I, little one?’ 6aid he, in 
an intensely earnest manner. ‘God’s right— 
that gloriously divine right—the right of the 
* strong to protect the weak! Don’t be vexed, 
Elizabeth, we shall be better acquainted one of 
these days. Now admit that you had a nice 
ride—and, in spite of all your little cunning 
woman s negatives, you would like another.’ 

“His manner was pleading, though his words 
were a little sarcastic, I came nearer having 
hysterics then than ever before or since. 1 
laughed and cried; begged his pardon; and in 
the same breath told him he ought to be ashamed 
of himself; and it ended by his ordering a car¬ 
riage, tucking me in very carefully, saying some¬ 
thing in a low tone, which I could not under¬ 
stand ; and in a moment more 1 was driven off, 
leaving my companion on the sidewalk. I was 
very unhappy all the next day. What if he was 
angry with me? I tried to persuade myself 
that it made no difference if I never saw him 
again; but I didn’t succeed, Maud. Monday, 
wheh I returned from Bchool, I found a note 

on my bureau, informing me that -, the 

author, would be disengaged that evening, 


and Mr. Ferris would call for me at a certain 
hour. 

“ I did not’ have much to wear those days, 
Maud, but I made the most of my slender ward¬ 
robe. 

“ ‘I suppose you knew when you asked me to 
accompany you this evening, that you would not 
have the pleasure of escorting a fashionably- 
dressed young lady ?’ I remarked to him, upon 
entering the carriage. 

“‘You are too sensible, Miss Elizabeth, to 
utter such nonsense; let me hear no more of it.’ 

“That was all the reply I received. I was 
undeniably plain in a white muslin dress and 
few ornaments. The carriage stopped at a 
fashionable house in an aristocratic locality, 
and in a moment more we found ourselves in 
a brilliantly-lighted drawing-room. I looked 
around for the host; Mr. Ferris informed me 
he would be down shortly, and excused him¬ 
self. I examined all the paintings and statuary; 
looked over a few volumes; gazed long and wist¬ 
fully at one of Chickering’s beautiful pianos. I 
could hardly keep my fingers from sweeping the 
keys—cousin had no piano, and I was so fond 
of music; but I compromised the matter by 
drawing very near, and humming softly to my 
own soul some little passages from the Messiah. 
It seemed to me, Maud, that God loved me that 
evening—was conscious of a holy, homelike 
feeling, that was particularly agreeable. 

“‘That was beautiful, Elizabeth! I am so 
glad that you sing!’ and Mr. Ferris stood at the 
back of my chair. I wondered with a strange 
fluttering at my heart, what difference it made 
to him, and tried to appear unconcerned. De¬ 
cidedly uncomfortable quarters for a tell-tale 
face like mine. 

“‘And now, Elizabeth, if you will take my 

arm, I will introduce you to-, your ideal of 

an author!* 

“I decided then, Maud, that the poor fellow 
was a cripple, and began to feel a trifle less 
sanguine. 

“‘Is he an invalid?’ I asked, with some tre¬ 
pidation. 

“‘A healthy old invalid!’ he laughed mis¬ 
chievously. ‘Elizabeth, you amuse me wonder¬ 
fully!’ 

“ ‘So I perceive,’ was my laconic reply. 

“Out of the drawing-room into the library, 
and then marching me up to a book-shelf, took 
from it a large photograph, saying, 

“ ‘Allow me, my dear Miss Harding, to pre¬ 
sent the picture of the man whom, young or 
old, handsome or homely, you declared yourself 
kindly disposed toward.’ 
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“‘Why, this is your face, and you are-?’ < comes now, bless his dear soul!” and Lizzie, 

I burst out. ‘ How shall I ever be able to look j with baby in her arms, flew to her stronghold, 
myself in the face again?’ * ^ “I have been telling Maud all about our 

“His strong arms were around me. \ funny courtship, Dick, and she has not spoken 

“‘You must forgive this innocent ruse, Eliza-s three words since I commenced. Maud's in 
beth. The desire to surprise you was really \ love, darling! Nothing else will account for 
irresistible.’ \ those long-drawn sighs. I used to do just so! 

“We made it all right, Maud—it takes lovers j Now, Dick, take baby, and let me see if dinner 
to do that; and one year after found me the j is almost ready.” And Elizabeth danced out 
wife of the best man in the universe. Here he % blessed with health, love, and contentment. 


SCHOOL-TEACHER'S REVERIE. 

BT BELLE B UKEB. 


How sweet a task is mine, each day to follow 
With kindly will, the young mind's earliest bent; 

To guide the young thought, the—“John’s a whisperin',’’ 
And hear each gentle plea—“Joe’s got my cent.” 

Bright, eager eyes, each lesson closely scanning, 

Gaze on each pago with interest ever new; 

I watch the earnest zeal, and—“ Kate’s a pinching,”— 

“ These sums in fractions I can’t never do.” 

There are some thoughts within each brain upsprlnging; 

Some dreams of—“ I can’t set these questions down;” 
And mine the task must be—“Want some water I” 

See! Mary out at recess tore my gown!” 


Each young heart swelling with its future greatness, 

Each child-voice rife with eloquence untold; 

Teach me that I—“Can’t Jane be still, she's winking I” 
Must patience learn—“Oh, dear! I’m awful cold I” 

These minds immortal, may I train them rightly; 

And, oh! in after years may sweet thoughts come! 

That mine has been—“ Please, marm, I jammed my Anger!” 
The blessed good of—“ Lizzie's chewin' gum!” 

Around their way may much of sunlight gather; 

May they through all their years rich blessings know; 
And when nt last—“Please, I hain’t spelt my lessonP 
Oh! what confusion—“ Children, you may go!” 


UNDER THE TREES. 

BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Uxdzb the trees I love to lie, 

When winds are tossing their branches high; 

I watch the white clouds streaming by, 

Like flocks of birds in the Summer sky; 

And they come and go, till through and through 
The stir and motion pervade me too; 

And I shut my eyes and straightway dream 
I am out at sea with the wind a-beam. 

And the fresh’ning gale careering free, 

And the cleft waves hissing by a-lee; 

Oh! the pulses thrill, and the heart beats high, 
At the trees, the trees, in a windy sky. 


Under the trees, the fnll-leaved trees, 

I love to lie m the sultry breeze; 

And hear, as the sound of distant seas. 

The drowsy hum of the droning bees. 

Listen, and dream I am far WAy, 

In a court-yard cool, where fountains play. 
Where the orange blooms and the lemon blows, 
And the air is full of the fragrant rose; 

And the Persian girls, with their shy, soft eye. 
Come to me, fanning me as I lie; 

Oh, the trees! the Summery trees for me! 

They wile away life so dreamily! 


LINES. 

BY E. V. B. ALLEN. 


Wht do you ask if I regret 
The troth I plighted once with thee? 
Ask of yourself if you regret 
You over plighted it with me. 

Yes, ask your heart, if in it dwells 
A single longing to be free; 

If so. then give mo back my heart, 
And I will give thine back to thee. 


If you are tired of the heart 
Which you have taught to love but yon 
If you can love another one, 

I’ll try to love another too. 

If you think best, we’ll break the vow; 

’Twere hotter that we both were free; 

I would uot hold, for all the world, 

A hand that has no heart for me. 
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It MRS. ANN 8. STEPHBN8. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 141. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Luke came home from the theatre weary and 
saddened as no fatigue could have left him. 
His step was heavy as he came up stairs; his 
eyes dim with grief that was too proud for 
weeping. He flung his violin-case on the bed 
with a jar that made the Btrings within send 
forth a faint wail. Then he lay down quietly 
by it, and covering his face with both hands, 
gave way like the sensitive child he really was. 
His mouth, so feminine in its sweetness, began 
to quiver, a flush of red glowed on such portions 
of his forehead as the hands did not conceal. 

“She did not look that way, not once—not 
once!” he complained, turning suddenly, and 
throwing his arm over the violin, as if that 
had some power to comfort him. “Not once, 
and I know that she is going away. Oh! that 
terrible West! it swallows up everything that 
we love—the good lady, pretty Constance, and 
now her-” 1 

The door of the outer room opened softly, and 
little Rhoda came in, leading her father by the 
hand, or, rather, dragging him along with all 
her little might, scolding him whenever she 
could get breath enough for speech. 

“How could you do it, you wicked, wicked, 
old darling? How could you go down there 
and got yourself unsteady again? Don’t you 
know that the neighbors see it, and talk about 
it, and make fun ? The next time I’ll lock you 
^in and put the key in my pocket. I will.” 

“ No you won’t, little one—no you won’t do 
no such thing, you pint of cider—you threat¬ 
ening your own father. I—I’m ashamed of you, 
Rhoda. I’m hu-humili-ated and dread—dread¬ 
fully dis-cou-couraged. Remember the scrip- 
ters, Bi-Bible, I—I mean. Hon—hon-or thy 
fa-fa-ther and th-thy mo-” 

“Oh, father, father! don’t say that! Don’t 
mention her name when the drink is hot on 
your lips—I can’t stand ^t,” cried Rhoda, seiz¬ 
ing the little, dry hand which was waving to 
and fro, unloyal and feeble as his broken 
speech. “Don’t, don’fr mention Aer.” 

“Why—why not? She was a—a splendid— 


“Father, father! I won’t hear this. Stop now 
this minute. What do you want to hurt me so 
for?” 

Here Weeks was seized with a fit of maudlin 
tenderness, and throwing out his arms, half fell 
from his chair in attempting to embrace the 
child, who evaded him, for his hot breath made 
her faint. 

She sat down a little way off in piteous dis¬ 
tress, and, “Oh, dear! what can I do—wbat can 
I do?” she cried out, wringirfg her little hands. 
“He grows worse and worse. I can’t keep him 
in the house, all I can do; the neighbors will 
! find us out. Oh, father, dear! please, please 
| don’t go down to the corner again.” 

I “No, not go—go to the cor-cor-ner. Who— 

who’s b-been to—to—to the cor-” 

Here poor little Weeks gave out, his head 
drooped on his breast, and his eyes closed, both 
bands fell heavily, and he became quite oblivions 
of the poor child. 

That moment Luke came out of the bedroom, 
his fine eyes heavy with sadness, and his lips 
tremulous. He stole up to Rhoda and put an 
arm around her neck. She started and looked 
up. 

“Oh! it is only you, Luke! I thought it 
might be some one else come to pity us, you 
; know.” 

“Shall I help you get him into the bedroom, 

: Rhoda?” 

“Yes, yes; people are always coming in.” 
Rhoda shook her father, who opened his 
heavy eyes with a stare, and made him attempt 
| to stand up. 

“Wha—what is—is it? Fi-fire! N-no. It’s 
only a doz-dozen candles ho-libp-ping about. 
Stop ’em—stop ’em.” 

“Come to bed, father, come. It’s getting late, 

; and you are no^ well,” said Luke, allowing Che 
; little man to rest on him. 

“Never—never bet—better in my life; but, as 
it’s you, I’ll go to bed cer-certainly. I—I will.” 

So Luke, staggering under the weight of his 
: father’s heavy pressure, led the old man away, 

! and soon a deep, heavy breathing proved that 
i he had sunk into a profound sleep. Then Luke 
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came into the room again, and sat down de¬ 
spondent enough, while Rhoda went up to his i 
chair and leaned upon it, sighing wearily. * 

“What is the matter now, Luke? Something 
more than father, I can see.” 

The boy lifted his fine eyes to hers, and an¬ 
swered with frank mournfulness. 

“Rhoda, she is going away!" 

“Going away? Where?" 

“Out west." 

“How do you know, Luke?" 

“This way. Last night I followed her home 
from the theatre. I always do that, Rhoda, and 
1 think she knows it; for sometimes I slip a 
little bunch of flowers into her hand; sometimes 
I hold the carriage-door when she gets in, and 
then she thanks me, you know. To-night she 
stood in the lobby while her father spoke to a 
gentleman, and 1 heard him say that the whole 
family were going west, to be gone he was not 
sure how long. He had interests in some town 
where the railroad is to be, and was going to 
live there. Oh, Rhoda! it seemed as if I would 
faint, the words came on me so suddenly. She 
turned and looked at me, smiling; but when she 
Baw my face the smile was gone; and reaching 
out her hand for the flowers 1 held, she said, 
very softly, ‘Good-by. I shall miss your music 
and your flowers where we are going.’ 

“Rhoda, my hand trembled so it dropped the 
flowers. I fell on my knees to gather them up, 
and so kissed her foot above the hem of her 
dress, for the crowd was great, and no one 
could sec how my poor heart was breaking. 

“When I gave her the flowers, she shook my 
hand so kindly, and said she hoped to see mo 
again some time. Oh, Rhoda! that word breaks 
my heart. When will it be? When can it be?" 

“ Don’t fret, Luke. You have your music left," 
said Rhoda, Badly at a loss for some means of 
consolation; for her bright, practical nature 
found it difficult to comprehend the passion and 
sensitive refinement of his; “besides, I will be 
so good to you." 

“You always are good to me," answered the 
lad, with a mist of tears in his large eyes. 

Rhoda kissed his forehead and smoothed his 
hair like a little, old woman; and then the tears 
began to drop large and fast, for the boy no 
longer tried to restrain them. 

“No," said Rhoda, smitten with self-reproach, { 
“I didn’t sew the buttons on your tunic after 
last week’s wash, and you had to fasten it with 
a pin. It shan’t happen any more; but I was 
so tired that night, and he came home so—but 
never mind that, you needn’t trouble about 
buttons, I promise you.” 


Luke hardly knew what she was saying, 
though he looked at her earnestly all the time 
before he made this mournful answer. 

“Oh, Rhoda! shall 1 never see her again?" 

“Do you love her so very much, brother 
Luke?" 

“Love her? Do boys love angels or worhip 
them?" 

“Well, I don’t know which; but you see, 
Luke, this is all poetry, and so on. Whoever 
heard of an angel with a bird’s wing on its hat, 
and high-heeled Butler boots on its feet? It 
isn’t to reason." 

“Don’t—don’t talk in that way, Rhoda. It 
makes me shiver." 

Rhoda got a little out of patience here, and 
began to set back the chairs with great energy. 

“Do you want to see her again so very much, 
Luke?" 

“Do I want to see her? Haven’t I said so?" 

“When are they going out west?" 

“I don’t know. She said nothing about the 
time." 

“Oh, indeed! Then what are you fretting 
about? It may be months from this; you will 
see her fifty times. She will be at the theatre 
to-morrow night, I dare say." 

Luke brightened out of his despondency and 
sat upright. 

“Do you really think so, Rhoda?" 

“Think so? Of course I do. Now go to bed, 
and-" 

“No," said Luke, buttoning his tunic. “I— 
I will go out a little while." 

“What, this time a night?" 

“OhI it isn’t so very late. Never mind me ’’ 

Luke went into the bedchamber, ancl came 
out again carrying his father’s violin, which he 
made a vain effort to hide under his tunic. But 
Rhoda saw it, and called out, 

“What, father’s Cremona! What are you 
going to do with that?" 

Luke came close to her, and whispered 
eagerly, 

“ Rhoda, don’t, don’t make a noise. I’ve done 
it before; and once she looked out of the win¬ 
dow. It doesn’t make her angry." 

“Done—done what, Luke?" 

“Why played under her window. I have 
found a way through the garden of the corner 
house into theirs—a little place full of roses, 
white jasmines, and borders of heliotrope, with 
a baloony all overrun with honey-suckles. Her 
room is just above the balcony. Y T ou needn’t 
j look so, child, it has never made her Angry, 
j Indeed, I think she likes it." 

1 “And you are going there to-night?" 
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“Ye9, now that you have brought me back to } 
life. 1 forgot that there was no time mentioned. \ 
Perhaps she will speak to me, Rhoda.” j 

“Well, perhaps she will. I know that I would, j 
If any boy was to bring even a jews’-harp and j 
play it under my window, and there was a piece | 
of pie or calie in the house, Pd drop it to him, s 
sure.” | 

“Kiss me, Rhoda—I'll be back soon. Just > 
leave the door on the latch.” j 

Luke went down stairs with a light step, car- S 
rying the Cremona under his arm; and after a ! 
brisk walk, and a hard scramble over some high j 
yard-fences, stood in a little inclosure of flowers, j 
that gave out their delicious odors to the night, < 
and made respiration a pleasure as he passed i 
through them. Climbing softly as a cat, he 
mounted to the balcony, forcing his way through j 
the honeysuckles that rained a shower of fra¬ 
grant dew on him in return; and directly the \ 
faintest and sweetest strains of musio that ever i 
thrilled a summer night with harmony, came ! 
stealing out from that shelter of flowers. 

A young girl lay sleeping sweetly in the room 
overhead. The moonlight Btole in upon her 
through the volumes of white lace that floated 
over the window and the bed, silvering them 
with a delicate transparency, and etherealiz- j 
ing the lovely face that lay beneath; the soft ; 
cheek resting on ono hand, as Murillo puts his : 
cherubs to sleep among the clouds; dark hair 
of shadowy brown lay in waves on the pillow. 
One arm, not yet rounded to its full promise of 
beauty, lay in relief on the countorpane, looking 
still and white as marble, with the loose sleeve ; 
falling back from it and lying in a wave across 
the shoulder. 

The girl stirred in her sleep, and a smile 
crept over her mouth—that music was sighing 
through her young heart even in its slumber. 
Louder and sweeter the strains swelled up to 
the chamber, and with them oame a soft wind ; 
Btirring the curtains gently as clouds float in : 
the heavens. Then the girl began to move amid ! 
the whiteness of her couch; both hands were : 
lifted to her face, and fell away again, leaving 
the eyes wide open and full of pleasant wonder. 
She rose to her elbow, flung back the lace, and, 
advancing her beautiful head into the moon- j 
. light, listened in a trance of delight. ] 

“How sweet! how lovely! Oh! if papa were'] 
here to listen! I wonder if it will reach him! \ 
I will wake him. It seems wicked to enjoy this ! 
all to myself.” She started up, put on a loose j 
dress, and with her pretty feet gleaming like 1 
marble on the rich colors of the carpet, stole to S 
the door of her father’s room. ! 


“Papa, mamma, wake up—wake up and 
listen!” she said, looking into the darkened 
chamber; “that handsome boy from the theatre 
is hid away in the honey-suckles again playing 
like an angel. Listen! listen!” 

Back Eudora went to her chamber, and lean¬ 
ing out of the window, gave herBelf up to the 
music, happy because she knew that her delight 
was shared by the two beings she loved best, 
and with whom, up to this time, she had shared 
every thought of her soul. Luke saw her from 
his covert among the honeysuckles, with the 
moonlight glorifying her young face, and those 
masses of shadowy hair throwing it out in ex¬ 
quisite relief. A love of the beautiful was strong 
in the boy’s heart as his thirst for music; and 
with that came the sweet agony of a first love, 
such as no man ever felt, but which sometimes 
lifts a child to a level with the angels. 

When he saw her leaning above him, a thrill, 
more subtle and exquisite than his own music, 
ran through his delicate frame, and gave a 
tremor to his fingers that made the very notes 
beneath them shiver into a delicious silence. 

Eudora leaned forward and listened eagerly— 
was he gone? Had Bhe aroused her parents too 
late ? 

“Luke!” 

She had never spoken his name before. How 
did she know it? Luke! How sweetly the one 
syllable dropped from her lips; he could sco 
them move in the moonlight like rose-buds 
cleaving together. 

She knew that he was there by the shadows 
gathering around him in the balcouy, and called 
out again, 

“Luke! Luke!” 

The boy came out from his shelter and raised 
his face to look upon her. 

“You are not angry with me?” 

“Angry? No, no! It was like waking up in 
heaven. I never heard that air before.” 

“I have another. It came to me after I had 
seen you. Please don't move—don’t look away.” 

The violin was lifted lovingly to his shoulder, 

: and once more the music that sprang out of his 
; own genius, clear and perfect as the full of 
; crystal water-drops on marble, made the flowers 
; around him vibrate and drop their dew into the 
I moonlight lovingly, like a rain of happy tears. 

J Euroda never moved, but bent over the window- 
! sill entranced. She heard her father’s window 
! open, and called out,' 

• “Oh, papa! isn’t it lovely ?” 

| The boy got frightened, now, and leaped over 
| the balcony, afraid to look upward, and burning 
| with sensitive Bhame. 
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But a kind voice called him back. 

“Let us have more of your music,” it said. 
“Bo not go away just yet.” 

Luke moved under shelter of the balcony, and 
again filled the air with sweet sounds; but the 
zest and glory of his evening was gone. He 
dared not look up at Eudora’s window as he 
hud done before, and a discord now and then 
broke the harmony that had been so perfect a 
few minutes before. 

Eudora felt no such restraint* but reached out 
her hand for a tiny bouquet of white jasmines 
and moss-rose buds, which stood in a cham¬ 
pagne-glass on her toilet, and dropped it through 
the moonlight to the boy’s feet. His music 
stopped instantly; he stooped, seized upon the 
flowers, and lifting his glowing face one mo¬ 
ment to the window, darted toward the fence, 
and disappeared over it. Once on the other 
side, he fell upon his knees, pressed the flowers 
to his lips again and again, as if they had been 
living things that could give back his caresses. 
He heard the windows of the house he had left 
close; and struck all at once by the stillness of 
the night, went home pressing the bouquet to 
his lips from time to time as he went. 

“Is that you, Luke?” inquired Rhoda, arous¬ 
ing herself from the depths of her father’s arm¬ 
chair, in which she had fallen sound asleep. 
“ How long you have been!” 

She was rubbing her little fists into her eyes, 
and stretching herself like a baby, when he 
came up and kissed her with a fervor that 
brought her eyes wide open on the instant. 

“ What is that? WUat is it you have got? My, 
how sweet it smells!” 

“Don’t! Don’t touch it, Rhoda! She gave it 
to me!” 

“She! What, the young lady?” 

“Yes; and, Rhoda, I—I almost believe—well, 
I know that she touched it with her mouth be¬ 
fore she dropped it to me.” 

“Oh, Luke! how can you?” 

“But she did, and her father saw it: so did 
her mother, for 1 am sure she was behind the 
curtaias—so there couldn’t be no harm in it.” 

“No,” said Rhoda, “no harm in the world, 
but she might have flung down a half-dollar 
instead. What do we want with bouquets?” 

“A half-dollar! Rhoda Weeks I’m ashamed 
of you!” cried out the boy, flushing red with 
angry pain. 

“Well,” said Rhoda, fluttering around him 
like a frightened bird, “I’m sure I can’t see why 
money isn’t just as good as flowers; especially 
as it can buy ’em up like fun any day. But you 
know best, Luke; I don’t want to make things 


disagreeable, only just now money is awful 
scarce with us. He uses a good deal, you 
know.” 

Rhoda gave her thumb a little jerk over her 
shoulder toward the bedroom, and went on 
again. “Why, Luke, he’ll swallow up a whole 
bundle of matches at a single drink, and keep 
doing it over and over again till I’m discouraged; 
that is why money seems the first thing with 
me.” 

Luke listened to herin a bewildered way, and 
grew restless under her practical cares. Whole¬ 
some and honorable though they were, he felt 
them as a discord after the tender harmonies 
which were still haunting him. 

“Good-night,” he said, gently. “It is late, 
I think.” 

Rhoda watched him for a moment in silence, 

| and when his door was shut, curled herself up 
»in the great easy-chair, wondering why his eyes 
[ were so full of light, and why he had become 
[ so beautiful all at once. 

I Can a handsome girl, with feathers in her hat, 
and heels to her boots, do all that, I wonder, 
with a boy like our Luke? Now, I’ve worked 
and worked, and sewed buttons, and sold matches 
for him ever so long, and he don’t seem to care 
for it all so much as he cares for that sneaky 
little bunch of flowers. Well, never mind, I’ll 
push the old*clothes business on, and get boots 
and heels for myself. It’s them things that do 
it; and she shan't get my Luke away from me 
without a tussel. I ought to have been shut up 
on bread-and-water for sending him to the 
theatre with them little baskets—they did it. 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Here Rhoda let herself 
out of the chair, and was creeping to bed, feel¬ 
ing very lonely and disconsolate, when a knock 
at the door called her back. 

It was Mr Hudson, whom she had not seen 
since his daughter’s marriage. 

“I saw a light from under your door,” he 
said, “and come up for some matches.” 

“Then you have come home. Dear, dear! I 
am so glad! Here ore the matches, help your¬ 
self, and welcome. How is Miss Constance? 
When did you see her? Is she with you?” 

“She is quite well, thank you, Rhoda,” an¬ 
swered the man, in a voice that struck the child 
as more brisk and cheerful than that she had. 
been used to in the old times. “How is Weeks 
an<| my friend, Luke? Well, I hope.” 

“ Oh, splendid! Anything else, Mr. Hudson ?” 
“Nothing, thank you. Good-night!” 

Hudson stole down stairs, unlocked his parlor, 
and went into the darkness there for the first 
time since bis daughter’s wedding. After some 
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groping about, he found a lamp, and lighted it 
with a sort of shudder, for all the associations 
of the place were painful to him, and he looked 
dismally about the room as a prisoner may be 
supposed to investigate the dungeon in which 
he has suffered. He placed the lamp in the 
window-seat, and flung the sash open, for the 
air within was close, and Hudson felt suffocated 
by it. Directly a carriage came slowly up to 
the door, a key turned in the latch, and then 
a rustle of silks, and rapid footsteps came up 
the stairs. 

Hudson stood up, drew a dusty, white blind over 
the wifidow, and hurried toward the door, his 
arms extended, his eyes full of yearning affection, 

“Father!” 

“My own, own child!” 

She was lighter, more delicate, and altogether 
a different person to the girl he had parted with 
months before at the railroad station. He held 
her at arms-lcngth, and saw that at a glance 
her eyes were larger, and the lashes shadowed 
them more darkly. The rich bloom in her 
cheeks had softened and almost faded away. 
She breathed quickly, and with an unequal 
heave of the chest—and this arose from the 
simple exertion of mounting those Btairs. Hud¬ 
son remembered when she would bound up them 
like a fawn, and never draw a quicker breath. 

“ Constance, are you ill ?” 

“111? No, indeed! W hat makes you think so?” 

“You are so changed, my child.” 

“Changed? Of course I am, but not ill—not 
seriously so, at any rate.” 

She coughed a little, and threw it off with a 
laugh. 

“Is Church with you?” 

“In the city? Yes, but not here—I came 
alone. Oh, father! I did so long to see you; 
besides, I must—I must-” 

She flung off the black-lace shawl that half- 
covered her silk dress, and threw the pretty 
cobweb of white lace and rose-buds, that an¬ 
swered as a bonnet, from her head, and flung 
her gloves after it with one of her old impatient 
gestures; then she pushed back her hair with 
both hands and sat down, breathing deeply. 

“Father-” 

“My child?” 

“That man is a fiend!” 

“ Has he treated you ill ? Has he dared-?” 

“Hush, hush! don’t get into a temper! No¬ 
thing of that ! I wish he would—oh! I wish he 
would! Hate, blows—anything would be so 
much better than his love!” 

Hudson glanced at her dress, and the diamonds 
which flashed on her hands. 
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“He seems generous, Constance.” 

“Generous? You mean these?” she cried, 
glancing at her hands. “Oh, yes! he pelts mo 
with his diamonds and his money—as if I 
cared.” 

“You used to like such things.” 

“Did I? Well, I suppose so; but they might 
as well be pebbles, now.” 

4 *But you have an elegant house^ the papers 
speak of it as something superb.” 

41 So it is—a palace, if you like; but I like this 
stuffy little room better.” 

“Would you come back here?” 

44 Would I? No, unless he were here, and I 
as—as I was then.” 

Her voice faltered, her face grew white to the 
lips. She looked around as if expecting to see 
young Sterling’s ghost among the shadows. 

Hudson took her hands in his. 

“Did you love him so, Constance?* 

“Love him so? Great heavens, father! you 
will never guess, never dream how—how-” 

44 How much you loved him—is that it, Con¬ 
stance?** 

44 Yes,*’ she whispered. 

44 And this man is your husband?” 

44 Why do you say that ? it stings me, it taunts 
me to death. Shut me up in the cage of a 
rattlesnake, and toll me it is forever—as if I 
didn’t know it!” 

“I did not intend to wound you, Constance.” 

44 1 know that; but I am bo fractious. Don’t 
mind it, poor, dear old father.” 

“And you married him for my sake,” said 
Hudson, mournfully. “I hoped he would make 
you like him * he has pleasant ways with women 
generally, and I hoped-** 

44 So did I hope; but no mptter, we do not 
quarrel.” 

44 That is one comfort,” muttered Hudson. 

44 Is it? I fancy he don’t think so.” 

44 But he loves you.” 

“Oh, yes, desperately!” she answered. 

44 Then there is some hope.” 

Constance started up and began to pace the 
floor. Then she paused before her father, and 
answered him in a low, hoarse voice, that made 
his heart sink. 

“Father, you know what it was to be that 
man’s slave.” 

“It was you who delivered me, Constance.” 

44 Father, what would you do if I were threat¬ 
ened with a like fate?” 

44 Constance, you frighten me.” 

44 Do I? Well, lam frightened myself. Look 
here, father!” 

She took a letter from her pocket, opened the 
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soiled and torn envelop, and laid it before her 
father, who read it earnestly. 

44 Alive, and you loved him so. My poor girl!” 

“Loved him so?” she repeated, with sharp 
irapatiepcc. “Father, I was married to that 
man.” 

“Married!” 

She did not heed the word or his appalled 
face. 

“I had been his wife some months when he 
went away.” 

44 Constance! Constance! Have mercy?” 

“That was the cry 1 sent up to God when 
this letter told me of the awful fraud which 
separated us. It is true, father; William Sterling 
was my husband. This moment he is working 
like a slave to prepare a home for us both in the 
far west; it may not be long before he will be 
here inquiring for me.” 

“Oh, my God! my God! have compassion 
on us! He will ask for his wife. "What will 
you say to him?” 

“W r hat can 1 say?” 

“This. The girl you married was unworthy 
of you, a coarse, uneducated, selfish creature, 
who loved you after her kind, but hankered 
after other things—excitement, homage, fine 
clothes, jewels for her hands, gold powder 
for her hair; everything that goes to debase a 
woman whose heart can be so satisfied. Tell 
him that a man came here, a base, low man, 
who craved her beauty, and loved her more be¬ 
cause she did not love him, than for any other 
reason. He had all the trumpery objects of 
her desire at command, and tempted her with 
them. She played with the fire, not meaning 
to burn herself, not meaning to wrong him; but 
she tasted of this man’s gold, and tangled her¬ 
self in a web of costly gifts, which drew her to 
the tempter in spite of her struggles; but love, 
respect, anything which burns a woman’s heart, 
was wanting in this. The woman was coarse, 
and vain, selfish and grasping—but she was 
true to her love.” 

“No, father, better not say that. He will 
never know that I thought him dead; that I did 
it in my desperation to save my father, that he 
must never hear, because it would spare me 
some portion of his contempt, and that would 
bring on a struggle—for he loved me, father, 
with a deep, beautiful love, which might have 
mado a good woman of me if this man had not 
come between us.” 

“My poor, poor child!” 

“Don’t pity me, father; but tell me what can 
be done to escape poor, poor—to escape my 
husband; for he is my husband, and he loves 


me. He will come here and ask for me. If I 
could escape—oh, father! if he could only think 
me dead and in my grave.” 

Hudson started, some thought seemed to strike 
him suddenly. 

“Do not speak of death in this way, Con¬ 
stance, it may be nearer us than you think.” 

“Father, it would kill me to see him.” 

Hudson aroused himself from the stunning 
effects of this strange confession. He knew' 
that in this marriage Constance had become 
more the slave of Church than he had ever 
been; that in attempting to save him she had 
put the gyves on her hands. 

“Constance, have you told Church? Does he 
know?” 

“Told him of my husband, my honorable, 
noble, young husband? No, I would die first.” 

“From fear?” 

“No. Still he is a terrible man, father; but 
the crime is not for me. I believed the story he 
told us.” 

Hudson groaned. 

“But the legal effect; the law is on his side. 
Guard your secret, Constance, or he will slay 
you with it. Where are your proofs?” 

“Here, father?” 

She took a card-case of purple velvet from 
her pocket, and, tearing out the lining, showed 
him her certificate of marriage carefully con¬ 
cealed underneath. 

“Who knows of this, Constance?” 

“Ourselves.” 

‘‘But the clergyman—the witnesses?” 

The girl laughed. Even in her greatest dis¬ 
tress she would sometimes break into fitd of 
merriment, like a child. 

“Oh! I met him in Washington face to face 
only last week, and he did not know me from 
Adam. No wonder, for I was married in that 
rattling old brown-silk dress, with my hair 
combed straight back like a Chinese; and when 
he saw me there wasn’t a better-dressed lady in 
the rooms—sweeping train, lace flounces, low 
neck, and crimped «hair besides,” she added, 
with sudden pathos in her voice. “I have 
grown so thin since then, and my color is aU 
gone. I sometimes think William himself would 
not known me.” 

Constance broke off with a sob, lifted her 
hands, and strove to conceal the tears that fol¬ 
lowed so quickly on her outburst of laughter. 
All at once she dropped her hands and looked 
at her father. 

“What have you done with it?” 

“The certificate?” 

“Yes, yes! I want it.” 
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“But you had better leave it with me, Con¬ 
stance. It is a dangerous paper.” 

“It is all I have—give it to mo.” 

“But you are so thoughtless.” 

“Am 1?” 

She spoke bitterly, and held out her hand for 
the certificate. 

“Better destroy it,” said the old man, reso¬ 
lutely, going toward the lamp. 

She sprang upon him like a tigress, snatched 
the certificate, and pressed it to her lips with 
both hands, as if it had been a child rescued 
from the flames. Then she sat down and began 
to cry, rocking herself to and fro, entangling 
the lace shawl around the leg of her chair with 
every movement, and giving herself up to a 
passion of grief such as Hudson had never wit¬ 
nessed in her before. He came toward her 
gently, but she clasped the paper to her bosom, 
and, turning her face upon him, cried out, 

“It is all 1 have. Let me keep it. Let me 
keep it!” 

Then with her poor hands trembling and her 
breast heaving with tears, she put the paper 
back into the mutilated card-case, and hid it 
away in her bosom. 

Hudson remonstrated earnestly, and told her 
of the great danger which lay in the possession 
of a document which might, any moment, place 
her at the mercy of a man like Church; but she 
answered him with a passion of tears that it 
was all she had left, and that alone kept her 
heart from breaking. 

Then the unhappy father appeased his fears 
by impressing on the imprudent creature the 
peril ‘she was in. He told her that her mar¬ 
riage with Church was a crime against the law; 
and innocent as she was, in fact, a man of his 
adroit and malignant character might easily 
prove that her concealment of the first marriage 
had been from a criminal intent. 

These arguments made an impression upon 
the girl. She listened earnestly, and seemed to 
comprehend all the peril of her position with 
great clearness; but this only»sufficed to inspire 
all the combativeness of her nature. The young 
creature was courageous as a lion, and by no 
means deficient in the quick intellect which 
sees a position, and the means by which it can 
be defended. While her father was talking she 
sat with her lips firmly compressed, and her 
eyes gathering slow fire. Sometimes she started, 
as if some sharp thought stung her; but she 
allowed her father to go on without material 
interruption to the end. When he paused, she 
arose slowly and seemed preparing to go. 

“Father, I have told you all, and you have 


enlightened me. Have no fear that I shall not 
be careful. He shall not get me under his heel; 
but, oh! what shall I do if William comes in 
search of me, father? Father, I could not live 
and know he was here without seeing him. Be¬ 
sides, he will find me out; he loved me so dearly— 
indeed, he did, and in spite of those miserable 
presents and that ball, I loved him dearly. Oh, 
father! I love him yet better than ever—a thou- 
: sand times better than ever, now that I know 
j that we are parted, that through all the long, 

: long life before me I shall never see him again.” 

“You never must see him again, Constance.” 

The poor woman uttered a moan, which went 
to her father’s heart. 

“1 know it—I know it! He got me by a 
fraud, a foul, wicked lie! I was left to do it 
; as a punishment for my lightness and horrible 
: folly; but isn’t it terrible that there can be no 
end—that 1 must live with this man, and yet 
hate him so?” 

“The whole thing is terrible, Constance. Had 
you but told me—had you but told me at the 
: time.” 

“Don’t say that—don’t reproach me! I am 
: miserable enough without such words. I was 
; crazy, worried out of myself with a wild wish 
to shine—see the world, and have it admire my 
beauty—for 1 am handsome, you know that, 
father; and he told me beauty was a power; 
this it was that drove me on the rocks.” 

“Where I had been wrecked long before,” 

; said Hudson, gloomily. 

“But you are saved; he cannot touch you.” 

“Except as he strikes my child.” 

“But what can he do to me, father?” 

“A great deal, if he finds out the secret you 
carry in your bosom.” 

“But what if he did? / How would it harm 
me?” 

“It might put you on trial for bigamy.” 

“Bigamy! What is that?” 

“Marrying one person when you are legally 
; bound to another.” 

“And is that the law? What will it do with 
j me?” 

“Send you to prison.” 

“Among common—that is, among wicked 
people?” 

“The lowest and worst, Coifetance.” 

“And would they cut off my hair?—but you 
have not seen my hair. Come this way, where 
the light strikes it. Did you ever see anything 
! so lovely? It was M* idea. He took me to the 
: French woman and had it done. I almost liked 
| him for it—every lady admired me so; that was 
i the reason that minister did not remember me; 
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the girl he married to—to poor William had £ 
brown hair. This is golden, look!” \ 

Constance went close to the light, which sent \ 
gleams across her head, and kindled up a long, j 
heavy curl, that fell across her bosom into a glow i 
of golden beauty. j 

“Is it false? Has he had your hair cut off?” 
inquired Hudson, amazed by the change. > 

41 Cut off? No; this is my own hair. Something j 
the woman put on it and gave me to use, turned j 
it to this. He was delighted with it, first, be¬ 
cause it made my face lovely, be said; and then 
people never could trace his wife back to her 
poverty-stricken home—a place he wanted her 
to forget. I think that was his great motive.” : 

“I see. 1 think he had a deeper motive.” 

“Oh, father! he has so many deep motives.” 

“I know it. But now we must think only of 
your safety. What brought you here so unex¬ 
pectedly ? I got your note, and came at once, fear¬ 
ing some trouble had driven you back to me.” 

“And so it did, a terrible trouble. Oh, father! 
it is only three days since 1 found out that Wil¬ 
liam, my poor, poor husband, is alive; that the 
telegram and the paper were got up on purpose 
to deceive me. You remember little Rhoda 
came to the depot that day to bid me good-by? 

I was very miserable, and so near crazy that 
everything around me went in a whirl. She 
gave me a letter, I remember it now like a 
dream. I took it as people handle things in 
dreams, and put it in my pocket. The dress I 
had on that day was a very common one, and I 
put it away thinking never to wear it again; 
but three days ago he wanted me to come on 
here with him, and I got out the dress to travel 
in. I found that letter in the pocket, his hand¬ 
writing, his dear, familiar words, a place on 
the name where he {iad pressed kisses that my 
lips were to take off. Oh, father, father! the 
words killed me; I felt my brain reel. I trem¬ 
bled all over like that poor man who was struck 
by the sun while at work last summer. I wanted 
to leap from the window, and run about the 
street blindly. I hated myself—and oh, heavens! 
how I hated that man. At first I was afraid of 
the letter, and flung it away from me, shivering 
as if a rattlesnake had been curled up in my 
pocket. Then it came upon me that William 
was alive, that he loved me yet, was longing 
for me out there in his wild home, and the 
paper became precious as diamonds. 1 kissed 
it a thousand times, and with every kiss a sting 
of hate came to my heart for the man who had 
cheated me. At first I went wild, and resolved 
to charge the fraud upon him, tell him all the 
loathing I felt, and leave him forever, Then I! 
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thought—oh, heaven, have mercy!—where can I 
go? Not to him. He would never, never take 
me again. Not to you, father, to bring back the 
old burdens and the miserable old life. Where 
could I go? What could I do? 

“I heard him coming, and hid the letter, for 
it held my secret. He should never know how 
I learned of his wickedness—but I must charge 
him with it. There was no quelling the fire in 
my heart by fear or prudence. I thought of it, 
but the wrong was too terrible for restraints. 
He came in smiling—oh! how I hate that smile! 
and asked if I was ready. 1 turned upon him 
like a tigress, told him that I knew of his fraud, 
and had proofs that William Sterling, the man 
I had loved, and should love to my dying breath, 
was still living. Father, he laughed, and at¬ 
tempted to pat me on the head, as if 1 had been 
an angry child. 

“ *1 had been a pretty fool,’ he said, ‘to swal¬ 
low his report so readily. In time I would learn 
to keep calm and investigate as he did. Of 
course, the whole thing was a lie; but he wanted 
me, and had got me, the sweetest creature that 
ever lived, and would tell ten thousand such 
falsehoods rather than lose me again.’ s 

“ This was the brazen answer he gave me. It 
silenced my rage, it turned my heart to iron in 
its slow, white heat. 1 said to him calmly, aS if 
no agony seethed beneath the surface, 

“ ‘Did you love me so much, then?’ 

“‘Love you?’ and the tears sprang into his 
hard eyes. ‘Yes, girl, better than my life— 
better than my soul—better, I almost think, 
than my gold!’ 

“I felt my eyes kindle with the terrible hate 
that rose up in my soul against him. He almost 
thought that he loved me better than his gold— 
knowing how he loved that, 1 could measure 
the power of his affection for me, and knew that 
it wafiTgreat. 

“ ‘And you love me now?* 

“ ‘Better than then, better than anything in 
the world* 

“He took me iirhis arms. Sick with loath¬ 
ing, I fainted. When I came to, he was bending 
over me, greatly troubled. 

‘“You are ill, keep quiet,; our journey shall 
be put off,* he said. 

“I sat up and looked around for my traveling- 
shawl. 

“ ‘No, I wish to see my father. Let us start, 
the time is not up,’ I said 

“He knelt by me, and kissed my hands—that 
fainting-fit had frightened him, for the man 
loved me, I knew that well enough. 

I “ ‘You are not very angry with me, Constance?* 
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“ I smiled. Did he think my nature so shallow s 
that a wrong like his could only make me angry ? \ 

“ ‘I am only anxious to know how much you > 
loved me when such means were used.’ > 

“ Deep feeling made the man dumb. He could j 
not find words in which to measure the feelings l 
that crowded upon him. I saw that, and ro- ! 
joiced over it; by the depths of love he bore me 
I could measure my own capacities for revenge. 

“ ‘You have won me by a fraud,’ I said, ‘and ; 
seem to glory in it; be it so, for henceforth I; 
cease to recognize a tie So formed.’ 

“He started up. 

“You will not leave me, Constance. It is; 
not for that you wish to visit New York?* 

“ He was breathless and white; my words had 
terrified him. 

“‘No,’ I said, ‘that is impossible. You and 
I are tied together by a cruel bond. I will not 
leave you, but I will not even try to love you.’ 

“He sat down, and I saw that his limbs shook. ; 

“ ‘ And in all these months you have not cared ; 
for me.’ 

“ His look was pitiful. No wounded dog ever : 
appealed to his master for help with such dumb 
pathos—but I had no compassion. 

“ ‘ No, I have never cared for you, never shall.’: 

“ ‘And all on account of this young man.’ 

“ ‘All on account of this young man, whom I 
love deeply, hopelessly, as you love me.’ 

“He sprang to his feet, clenching and un-; 
clenching his hand, as if it held a knife. 

“‘Be careful! be careful!’ he said, ‘or the j 
next report you get shall be true.* 

“ I felt the blood leave my lips. The man is ca- 
pable of fulfilling even a threat like that, father.'’ 

“I know it—I know it!” 

Hudson was sitting in the easy-chair, terrified 
by the scenes his daughter was describing, terri-j: 
fied by the feelings she expressed. His chains <: 
had fallen off to be fastened on his own child—; 
and he saw how they galled her, how she: 
wrenched at them in vain. He understood the | 
imminent peril she was in, and trembled under :j 
the knowledge. * 

“If he had threatened to kill me, I should not :j 
have cared,” Constance resumed; “but this ; 
threat turned my very heart cold.” 


“No wonder!” muttered Hudson. “The poor 
young fellow is in a lonely place, and the dis¬ 
tance would be nothing to Church.” 

“ But he shall not go; I will not leave him 
an hour,” cried .Constance, taking sudden alarm. 
“I thought myself so powerful, so sure; and 
in a moment he finds my weak place, and brings 
me to his feet again—for I am sure that William 
will come here in search of his wife. Then he 
is sure to find me out, and terrible things will 
follow. Father! father! tell mS'what can be 
done to save him from all knowledge of the 
cruel step I have taken; that will be enough 
to kill him. 1 sometimes think if he could be 
kept away awhile, that this cough might grow 
worse, and carry me off. Then he need only 
know that his poor young wife was dead! 1 
wish it were now; but people cannot die when 
they please; if they only could, I would go into 
my little bedroom there and lie down forever.” 

Hudson arose from his chair and took Con¬ 
stance by both her hands, 

“My poor child,” he said, very gently, “all 
this sorrow springs out of one great sin, per¬ 
petrated years ago by your unhappy father 
Fool that I was! to think that the burden would 
fall on me alone.” 

“Don’t talk that way, father. I do not com¬ 
plain ; besides, it was not all that—only tell me 
what I can do.” 

“Give me time, Constance. I will think (his 

matter over. I will see your-Mr. Church. 

Some means must be devised to keep young Ster¬ 
ling at his post. Give me a little time, Constance, 
and I will find help for this in some way.” 

“I knew that my only course was to come 
here; the burden was too heavy, when I had 
no one to share it with. Good-night, father!’' 

“Good-night, my child!” 

“ Father, did my mother die of consumption?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good-night, father!” 

She threw her arms around him, kissed him 
with passionate energy, and ran down stairs. 

Hudson stood till a carriage drove from the 
door, then he flung himself on his knees and 
wept like a child. 

(to be continued.) 


UNTO THE WAIL. 

BT FLORENCE BUKtiNO. 

Others love, are loved, filled full thereof; 

1, only I, must faint and full; 

Mnst starve for that I can never have— 
Mast turn my face unto the wall. 


Starving, thirsting, dying for a little love! 

I turn my face nnto the wall; * 

I shriek, I moan, I cry—no one hears! 
They would not hear my last death-call 1 
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“WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE?” 


BT CORA BELDEN. 


“Pa, I must have twenty dollars, it will 
take ten for the trimming, five for the making, 
and five, at least, for the trouble of getting the 
latest style; so you see I can’t get along with¬ 
out it.” 

“Can’t you save at least five dollars by find¬ 
ing the pattern yourself?” asked her father. 

“No; I can’t find it myself.” 

“Very well, Ella, there is the sum;” and 
Mr. Nichols laid the sum on the table. As he 
left the room, going to town to his place of 
business, he met his second daughter on the 
stairs. 

“Papa, won’t you get me the Fairies’ Walfz? 
No one around here has it, and 1 want to get 
one new piece before Susie Lee.” 

“I will try and think of it, Jennie.” 

“You’re a dear, good papa!” and she threw 
her arms around his neck, and kissed him. 

Mr. Nichols passed through the hall-door on 
to his place of business; as he walked along, 
he could not help contrasting his own family 
with that of his neighbor Lee. They both had 
the same number in family, were in middling cir¬ 
cumstances, and both received the same salary, 
and Mr. Lee always seemed contented and happy, 
which Mr. Nichols was sure he could not feel, 
if he were continually harassed at home for 
money; he determined to ask him the first 
opportunity how it was. While he is walking 
on, let us step over to the Lees. 

“What is the matter, Fannie?” asked Susie 
Lee. 

“Mamma won’t let me go out until the fog 
clears off; and I think it’s too bad,” sobbed little 
five-year-old Fanny. 

“Never mind,” said Susie; “come here and 
sister will show you a pretty picture;” and she 
took the child in her lap, inventing a tale of 
the beautiful steel engraving entitled “Master 
Mischief; thus she amused the child for some 
time until she almost forgot her play out-doors, 
and seemed perfectly contented to remain in. 

“Here Caddie,” said Susie, after Fanny had 
departed, “here is that pattern you were want¬ 
ing so much,” and she handed her sister the 
Magazine. 

“Just the thing 1” said Clara, as she took the 
book to examine it. “What should we do with¬ 
out ‘Peterson?* ” 
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“Come, papa,” Baid Clara, that evening, as 
Mr. Lee sat before the fire in dressing-gown 
and slippers, “here is the Magazine; it came 
this morning, and I am very anxious to hear 
the stories.” 

Mr. Lee took the Magazine—he was a good 
reader—and immediately had the attention of 
all, even little Fanny, and thus passed a very 
pleasant evening. 

***** 

“Come, come, Ella, ain’t you ready yet?” 
said Jennie, to her sister, the day after that 
above. “Now, remember! not a word to Susie 
Lee about any new music. I will invite her 
over to-morrow, and show her some one can get 
ahead of her once and awhile.” 

They found the Miss Lees at home, and after 
the usual greetings were over, and the Miss 
Nichols divested of their wrappings, they took 
out their work to spend the afternoon. 

“ Oh! do you know where I could get a pattern 
for embroidering a pair of slippers?” asked 
Ella. 

“There is quite a pretty one in one of the 
‘Peterson’s,’ ” said Clara. 

She got the book, and Ella, after carefully 
studying it, commenced marking. 

In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Nichols came 
over. 

“Come, Susie,” said Mr. Lee, as they entered 
the parlor, after supper, “come, give us some 
music.” 

Susie complied; and after playing and sing¬ 
ing for some time, asked Jennie to play. She 
did so. 

“You should have brought your new piece 
over, Jennie,” said her father. 

“What is it?” asked Susie. 

“Fairies’ Waltz,” said Jennie. 

“I have it,” said Susie. “It came in the last 
number of ‘Peterson.’ ” 

“There, Jennie,” said Ella, “you did not get 
ahead of Susie, after all.” 

“ ‘Peterson’ always has a new piece of musio 
in,” Baid Susie. 

“I think I should like it,” said Jennie. “Pa, 
won’t you take it for me ?” 

“You will never regret it,” said Clara, 
“for the patterns are as serviceable as the 
musio.” 
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“And the reading matter is worth the year’s 
subscription,” said Mr. Lee. 

“And the receipts save half a year’s sub¬ 
scription in that time,” said Mrs. Lee. 

“And such pretty pictures,” chimed in little 
Fanny. 


“I think it must be worth taking.” 

And he did take it, and has never been sorry— 
that was three years ago; and he still takes it, 
and recommends it to all who want to save 
money in dress and in cooking, and also to 
those who wish some interesting reading matter. 


CONTENTMENT. 


BT MBS. L. 

“Contentment will bo sweet,” the aspirant said, 

“ When on my brow is set a wreath of fame; 

When from the summit of that shining top, 

Worlds shall pay homage to my deathless name?” 

Ho hurried onward for the fancied hight— 

The ignis fatuus of his earth-bound soul; 

Led to the morass of death's cheerless night. 

Where crouching wanderers of the darkness prowl. 

"And I shall bo content when Iachievo 
A wealth sufficient for the coming years; 

When ’mid the blasts adversity may breathe. 

Luxurious ease may balk life’s Wintry fears. 

Vos; I shall be content,” the toiler sighed. 

Then onward bounded o'er life’s thorny track; 

Unconscious murderer ot the present hour, 

And torturing self upon a golden rack 1 


S. HARRIS. 

1 “ A few more trophies, then in calm content 
I’ll count the annals of my glories o’er; 

A few more conquests, till this proud domain 
Shall sway the sceptre o'er yon distant shore.” 
v Ay! and iu blood the hero strove to trace 
* A name untarnished by the shame of fears ; 

^ A glory founded where life’s tempests beat, 

$ Enriched by death-moans and by orphan's tears! 

< “I, too, shall be content,” the Christian smiled, 

} "If, at the exit of life’s gloomy valo, 

I This spirit-barque shall then outride the wave, 

And brave the darkness and death’s fearful gale. 
Yes, I shall be content, though wreaths of fame 
Nor sordid treasures of this world are mine; 
They're garnered tAcre,” and, lowly and foot-sore, 
Ho journeyed onward to a Heavenly clime t 


ALONE. 

BT ADDIE O. POE. 


Fatherless, motherless, sisterless, brotherless, 
Houseless and homeless, a wanderer hero, 

None in the wide world to love or to pity me, 

No one to chide, and no one to cheer 1 
No hand to lift the dark cloud that o'ershadows me; 

No one to tell of the brighter to be 1 
In its deep anguish and wearisome loneliness, 

Father in Heaven, my heart turns to Thee! 

Oh! could we know that the loved and departed ones, 
Lauded beyond on that mystical shore. 

Watched o’erour wand'rings, grieved o’er oursorrowings, 
Cherished a love for us, just as of yore. 


Oh l to believe their loved forms were around ns— 
Shadowy forms, seen by faith’s eye alone; 

Oh! could we fancy them whispering over us, 

Qladly our hearts would catch each loving tone. 

Oh! for a glimpse of that brighter hereafter 1 
Could from Its fetters my worn spirit break; 

Forth to that Summer-land, led by Thy loving hand. 
Gladly its way to that bright world twould take. 

Waiting alone on the brink of life's river, 

Teach me, my Father, with patience to rest. 

Till the pale boatman in harbor shall anchor me. 
Ransomed and saved with the loved and the blest. 


MEMORY’S VOICES. 

BT H. M. JOUHSOK. 


Tts midnight! from the deep-blue sky 
The pale moon looks with cloudless brow; 
And Memory, with her host draws nigh, 

To greet me now. 

8he whispers in my listening ear, 

Of Joys long flown, of sorrows past; 

Of friend*—the parted, lost, and dear— 

TUI tears fall feat 


The old loved voices! Ah! how long 
The days since last their music chime, 

In richest harmony of song, 

Beguiled the time. 

Tig midnight! from her jeweled throne, 

The moon looks down with cloudless brow; 
And Memory wakes each cherished tone, 

To cheer me now. 
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GLOVE-BOX OF PERFORATED CARD 


BT MBS. JANE WEAYBB. 













bars, but must also form the other triangle in 
: the inner s$ace. Then another layer, in the 
Materials. —Fine perforated cardboard; a j; form of a triangle, must be gummed on, one 
little piece of hard wood to place under the type smaller. Then follow for each triangle 
cardboard in cutting it out; a fine paint-brush; j: three layers of the cardboard. Of these the 
gum-arabic; pasteboard; blue silk or paper for first has six, the second five, the third four 
covering the cardboard. ; types on their straight sides, and these must be 

The box measures ten inches in length, three : placed upon each other upon the under double 
inches in breadth, and two inches and a half in layer, and must be one type deeper. 


Commence with the ornamental part of the 
under-edge, which consists, for each cros 9 and 
each long side, of a kind of perforated card- 
board-frame, all joining, which is only one type 
(the space of the thick rib inclosing four holes) 
broad, round at the sides, seventeen type high. 
The gumming on of these little frames must be 
very carefully done, and care must be taken to 
observe the right side of the cardboard. A 
second little frame, thirteen type high, for the 
shape of the ground for the relief work, must 
not only be joined with the squares formed of 
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depth. The foundation of the box may be of 
pasteboard, covered; according to our model, 
with dark-blue silk. 
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As shown in the design, this pattern must be 
repeated, in reduced size, for the edge of the 
cover. The triangle for the latter consists only 
of a double perforated cardboard layer. 



The under layer for ornamenting the cover is 
cut altogether as far as the four middle squares, 
as shown in Nos. 1 and 4. For the arranging 
of the separate squares, see No. 4. Each triangle, 


straight sides upon each other, always one type 
deeper, and shortening one type always on their 
sloped Bides. The seventh and smaller layer is 
gummed on in the same manner. 

The other side is worked in the same manner, 
in an opposite direction, which completes the 
middle open pattern. No. 2 shows the fourth 
part of the middle pattern, the raised edge of 
which has six layers of cardboard, each layer 
shortening at the eloped long side, and increas¬ 
ing at the straight cross sides one type. Of 
these the last is quite small, ending with two 
sloping types. The four middle squares rest 
upon a ground, only joining in the middle, from 
which they are raised eight layers; the two last 
are of the same size. In the middle of each 
layer, decreasing always one type round, a 
square of types is cut out, only the third last is 
ornamented with a star in relief instead, through 
which the colored underground appears. 

The straight, open outer edge of the corners, 
and the middle field, have all through six layers 


including the ground, has seven layers of card- of cardboard; each of these is sloped off regu- 


board, meeting always two and two, with their < larly inward. 


THE BAILLY PALETOT. 


BT 1MILT H. MAT. 



We give, this month, a new and elegant pat¬ 
tern for a fall paletot. It is called the “Bailly,” 
and is made of black silk. It falls loose in 
front; the baok is without any seam in the 
Vol. LIV.-16 


middle, but is cut longer than the rest of tne 
paletot. The lower part is fastened by a passe¬ 
menterie ornament; lastly, it is entirely trim¬ 
med with satin braid and Chantilly lace. This 
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NEW CHIGNON. 


BT IMILY H. MAT. 



P141T roa chignon. 

Chignons are increasing in size, and, as they 
are likely to attain still more formidable pro¬ 
portions, attention has recently been turned to 
render them as light as possible, as few things 
produce a more disagreeable sensation than 
anything heavy on the head, and, besides, the 
heat produced by undue weight is most in¬ 
jurious to the growth of natural hair. The 
accompanying engravings illustrate a new chig¬ 
non which only weighs two ounces and a half— 
less than half the ordinary weight; the hair of 



CUBL roa CHIGNON. 

which it is made measures twenty-four inohes 
in length, and is prepared in a novel and pecu¬ 
liar manner. It is not mounted on a frizette, 
but, by reason of this ingenious mode of prepa¬ 
ration, it always remains crimped and boufant, 
aiftl yet so pliable and manageable that a lady 
can arrange it herself in several different 
styles without the aid of either maid or hair¬ 
dresser. 

The chignon is mounted on a massive-looking 
tortoise-shell oomb; but here again attention 
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226 TOILET-MAT.—d'OYLEY OP JAVA CANVAS. 


TOILET-MAT. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

These pretty and useful Toilet-Mats are to be > of the flowers is done by carrying one long 
made of white pique, embroidered with scarlet j stitch the length required, and sewing it down 
split zephyr or black sewing-silk. Cut out the \ by an over-stitch. The little feprays are done 
pique the size required, upon it trace the pat- < in coral-stitch; dbne in scarlet or black, they 
tern with a lead-pencil, and button-hole stitch \ will bear any amount of washing; blue, though 
the leaves and flowers in stitches at equal dis- | pretty, is not so durable, but will wash several 
tances. The veining of the leaves and the petals < times. 


D’OYLEY OF JAVA CANVAS. 

BY MRS. «ANE WEAVER. 

Materials. —White Java canvas and colored 
silk cordon. (For illustration, see front of the 
number.) 

Draw out the threads, and tie them according 
to design with cordon of a bright color. Work 
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also the pattern on the squares with cordon of the 
same color. The edge is in button-hole stitch. 
The fringe is made of the canvas by drawing out 
the long threads, and each tuft is fastened by a 
common knot, as shown in the design. 


emONON—FRONT VIEW. CHIQNOIf—BACK VIEW. 

has been paid to render extremely light what l hollow, which is a great advantage, as a heavy 
i9 in reality very rich and handsome in effect. j comb is even more disagreeable on the head 
This is owing to the balls at the top being S than a heavy chignon. 
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IN LEATHER AND BERLIN WOOL-WORK. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This design represents the arrangement of 
leather strips covering three crosses of canvas 
in three Bhades of sepia-brown, the darkest 
row black, and the lightest white; silk, with 
bronze-colored leather, fastened on both sides 
with button-hole stitch in brown-silk cordon. 
The design clearly shows the arrangement of 


the colors and stitches, especially the double 
cross-stitch, which is worked from the lightest 
brown over six threads, which, with little 
cross-stitches over the projecting ends of the 
under-stitches, and the white silk stitch in 
the middle of the cross, is very effective. 


CROCHET STAND-UP COLLAR, AND TRIMMING FOR CUFFS. 

BT HRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials. —Arden’s cotton, No. 30; colored 
sarsnet or velvet ribbon. 

Work, alternately, a lktle raised-looking 
rosette and treble row of stripes like straps, 
(see front of the number,) whi<?h are out of 
sight, and through them a colored ribbon is 
drawn, upon which the rosettes rest. 

A part of the collar, including the crochet 
ruff-like edge, is represented in proper size in 
the front of the number, with the arrangement 
of the ribbon. 

For a collar, sixteen rosettes will be sufficient. 
These are worked separately. 

The thick projecting middle ring is worked 
over a layer of cotton wound several times 
round a fine wooden knitting-needle. Work 
thirty double over this, closely drawn together. 


Working through both threads, crochet thirty 
double round the ring again, then turn round 
and work the six outer scallops as follows: 

Two double, pass over one stitch of the ring, in 
the next stitch crochet nine treble, pass over one 
stitch, two double. Repeat from * five times, and 
finish with one double next to the first stitch. 

The wrong side of the crochet is the right 
side of the rosette. 

For the cross-straps, begin with twenty-three 
stitches. Upon these work, returning (sticking 
ffrst in the seventh of the last worked chain,) 
four times, two treble and two chain, alternately, 
passing over two chain in the front cross-edge 
of the collar. 

Then go on to the next strap. All the straps 
consist of three of these treble rows forward and 
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BERLIN PATTERN. 
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back. But the first and last straps require only J 
one row. „ < 

If there are twenty-three chain to crochet, | 
the eighth and ninth, the fifteenth and sixteenth, j 
must always be worked through one of the thick ] 
scallops of the rosettes. > 

*On the opposite side the rosettes must, in like j 
manner, be fastened by a single stitch, and the j 
straps worked over with double stitehes. j 

For the under-edge crochet, one row of double j 
and one row of, alternately, two treble and one j 
picot (six chain and one double in the second of j 
these.) Three stitehes of ihe preceding row j 
always separate two treble. \ 


The upper-edge of the collar also contains one 
row of double, upon which the edge is worked 
in rows forward and backward as follows: 

1st row: Alternately, one chain, one treble 
always in the third stitch of the preceding row. 

2nd row: Alternately, five chain and one 
double, always between two treble. 

3rd row: Seven chain, one double in each 
scallop. 

4th row: Nine chain, one double in each scal¬ 
lop. 

6th row: This row, the wrong side of which 
serves for the right, consists of two chain, and 
six treble in each middle stitch of a scallop. 


BERLIN PATTERN. 

BT MBS. JANE WIAVIB. 



We give here a striped pattern worked over ; shades of suitable colors, and consist of cross- 
a black or bright-colored foundation in cross- \ stitches in reversed lines, through which little 
stitch, filled np with little patterns of loose-lying < white or maize-colored stitches appear like a 
stitches. The intermediate stripes are in four < kind of trellis-work. 


COYER FOR BLOTTING-CASES, ALBUMS, ETC. 

Materials.— Velvet, cloth, or silk for the < stalk-stitch with silk cordon, the little oval pat- 

ground-work; photograph or painting for the j terns in button-hole stitch. Then cut away the 

oval center; fine leather for the applique; silk > plain part outside the pattern with a fine pair of 
of two colors; tracing-paper. (For illustration, < scissors, and work the parts marked with a‘dot 
see front of the number.) £ | in knotted stitch with light silk, and work the 

Maroon leather on maroon velvet, stitched \ outer edge with a larger button-hole stitch of 

with gold and royal-blue silk, will have a very S the same color. The materials in the middle 
pretty effect. j space must he cut out, and a photograph gum- 

Trace the design on paper; put the paper on j med in underneath. The cover must be mounted 
the leather. Fasten the whole of this upon the \ on cardboard and lined with silk. A cord may 
ground-work, and work the outline in slanting \ be sewn round the edge. 
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EDGE OF CROCHET, MIGNARDISE, AND SCALLOPED BRAID. 



1st row: Work, alternately, in a point of a seal- tween the two trebles lying together, and in 
lop, two treble separated by one ehain, one chain, j one picot of the mignardise, always passing 
and repeat the two treble separated by one chain j: over one picot. 

in the point of the next scallop. Lastly, work, alternately, three chain and one 

2nd row: Work always two chain, and one ; double in the opposite picots of the mignardise, 
double, the latter being alternately worked be- always passing over one picot. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Fashionable Riding-Habits. —Riding on horseback is be¬ 
coming every year more and more fashionable, and wo are 
constantly applied to for information about the proper 
habits to be worn. A letter of that kind is now before us. 

In reply we would say that the most fashionable riding- 
liabits are block, dark-green, and blue, both light and dark. 
Light-gray and fawn color are also used occasionally. The 
material should be cloth, if you wish your dress to last* 
Somo habits are heavily braided in front; others open in 
the front to display a white chemisette, and these are often 
turned back with velvet lapels; but most of the habits fit 
to perfection, and have but little trimming; and we think 
this is the best taste. They are quite as much gored as last 
year, and are, if possible, shorter; a good many of them are 
barely longer than a dress, and scarcely cover the feet, 
llabit-makers now are beginning to discard the good old 
plan of putting shot in the hems of the skirts to weight 
them; the consequence is that, unless you nre very careful, 
it is very probable that on a windy day your habit will be 
blown about in quite an unpleasant way; but if a deep hem, 
say a quarter of a yard wide, as suggested below, is put on 
inside at the bottom of the skirt, it will answer nearly as 
well as shot, and will bo neater. 

Habits just now are mostly made about three yards and a 
half wide, fifty inches loug in front, aud fifty-four at the 
bock; the left side fifty-one, the right fifty-nine. The front 
breadth is very much gored, and for about thirteen inches 
across the front is quite plain, there being no plaits what¬ 
ever in front, except that formed by the fastening of the 
skirt at the side. Five plaits on each aide at the back (not 
box-plaits) is all the fullness that is necessary. The edge of 
the skirt should be plainly hemmed, with a hem from six to 
nine inches deep; and at tho waist it should be gathered 
iuto a silk band, shaped to the figure, and about one inch 
and a half wide. Buttons put below the band at the back 
and on each hip corresponding, with tabs and button-holes 
on the body, keep the skirt in its place. 

The bodies are made as plain as possible, very high in the 
neck, with a very narrow, almost imperceptible basque, 
scarcely an inch wide In the front, and widening at the 
bock to a swallow-tailed point with two buttons at the 
waist A row of buttons goes down the front, but in most 
cases does not fasten the body. This is done with long hooks 
and eyes. Round the neck, down the front, and all round 
the basque (where braiding is used) is a row of wide braid, 
headed by a row of narrow. The sleeves this year are still 
the coat shape, but rather tighter than beforo. These are 
trimmed with a little wido and narrow braid. Sometimes 
the side-pieces at the back of the ba\)it are marked out with 
braid; but, as a rule, it seems that the better the habit the 
more simple it is made, its superiority consisting in tho fit; 
and what with the good figures for which American women 
are famous, and the perfection to which habit-making has 
now arrived, (the amount of padding in somo of them would 
seem quite incredible to novices,) the appearance of tho 
majority of the youug lady equestrians is very creditable. 

Hats are a little higher in the crown, and a little shal¬ 
lower in the brim, than they wore last year. Tho low, 
broad-brimmed, cavalier hat, which was both prettier and 
protected the face better, has almost gone out of fashion, the 
“stove-pipe” having supplanted it. In England, white tulle 
veils are very much woru; but they have not yet made 
their way in America. Here, the sun is so hot that ladies, 
who care for their complexions, are forcod to wear brown, 
or green veils. Many riders not only wear the tulle over 


»their faces, but arrange folds of the tulle around the hat. 

; Small goffered cambric frills sometimes replace collars, but 
I are not considered good style; the narrow, all-round lineu 
t collars are far neater and more generally worn, fastened 
either with a brooch or stud, or sometimes colored neck- 
tyes arc worn with them; but the white cambric and tnllo 
tyos, edged with lace, are tho newest things, and they are a 
very pretty and becoming addition to the plain habit. The 
long, straight scarfs, tied in a bow in front, are very much 
worn, but the muslin handkerchiefs find favor, too; nothiug 
[ looks so* untidy and altogether so unsuitable for riding as 
| those long, ribbon streamers which fasten a locket and fly 
I about in all directions the wind may take them. The 
| sleeves being tighter than heretofore, the linen cuffs are less 

< seen than they used to be; light-colored kid gloves, mauve, 

5 gray, and often white, are universally adopted. 

| Plaited chignons and the plain chignons are quite as much 
worn, and are, if possible, larger than ever, so that tho pro¬ 
file of a young girl, with her riding-hat on, is rather comical 
than*otbcrwise, the huge protuberance^ at the back of tho 
head having a very ludicrous effect. A band of colored 
ribbon, with no ends, is often fastened round the chiguon. 
Decidedly the best way of dressing the hair for riding is in 
plaited coils. Tho enormous chignon, as we have already 
said,-is simply ludicrous. We haivo soon chignons at New¬ 
port, this summer, that looked os if they had been copied 
: from the caricatures in tho “ London Punch.” 

Tn* Afternoon Tea, as it called, has grown to be a stand¬ 
ing mode of entertainment In London. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, in her lively book, “From the Oak to the Olive,” 
thus describes this new fashionable party: “The afternoon 
tea is now a recognised institution. Less formal and expen¬ 
sive than a New York afternoon reception, it answers the 
; same purpose of a final object and rest for the day’s visiting. 

! In some Instances it continues through tho season; in others 
; invitations are given for a single occasion only. You go, if 
! invited, in spruce morning dress, with as much or as little 
display of train and bonnet as may suit with your views. 
You find a cheerful and broken-up assemblage—people con¬ 
versing in twos, or at most in threes. Aud here is the Very 
Reverend the Dean. And here is tho Catholic Archbishop, 
renowned for the rank and number of his proselytes. And 
here is 8ir Charles—not he of the hunting-whip and 
: breeches, but one renowned in science, and making a prac¬ 
tical as well as a theoretical approximation to the antiquity 
! of man. And here is Sir Samuel, who has finally discovered 
; those parent lakes of the Nile, which have been among the 
; lost arts of geography for so many centuries. In tills society 
no man sees or shows a full-length portrait. A word is 
given, a phrase exchanged, aud * toul ext dit' What it all 
may amount to must be made out in another book than 
mine. Well, having been more or less introduced, you take 
a cup of tea, with the option of bread-and-butter, or a frag¬ 
ment of sponge-cake. Having finished this, you vanish; 
you have shown yourself, reported yourself; more was not 
expected of you.” 4 

Jaunty Whit* Hats are worn by ladies, in London, when 
driving pony-phsetons. The Princess of Wales always wears 
; such a hat, with a dainty parasol and whip, and drives a 
! pair of ponies. 

< Lee & Shepard, of Boston, have lately issued three very 
/agreeable books for children: “Upside Down,’ by 1*°^ 
j Abbott; “ The Cruise of the Dasha way,” by May Maunoriug; 
<■ and “ Dotty Dimple at Home,” by Sophy May. 
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A CoBEnPOimufT Asks what it the etiquette for gentlemen 
to wear at morning weddings? Tbit it a debatable point. 
In London dress-coats are never worn. At the marriage of 
the daughter of the Duke of Marlborough lately, the groom, 
the “ best man,” and all the gentlemen, appeared in dark, 
double-breasted frock-coats, light pants, black or colored 
/neck-tyes, and, with the exception of the groom, retained 
their hats in their hands during the ceremony. The bride- 
maids were dressed in white, trimmed with blue, while 
other ladies woro all kinds of elegant morning-dresses. 
Gloves of every shade and color appeared on the hands of 
both ladies and gentlemen, while the latter all carried the 
button-hole bouquet, without which a London man of 
fashion would not be considered dressed. In France, how¬ 
ever, the dress-coat is always worn at weddings, even in 
the morning. A few years ago, when the Count of Paris 
was married, in England, the French guests appeared in 
evening attire, and the English in mining attire. In this 
matter, the English and French etiquette is different; and 
hence it is difficult to say which is most proper. Here some 
people follow ono fashion, some another. We think the 
English fashion the best Of course, at evening weddings, 
in a house, full dress is necessary. 

Ix Paris, English things are all the rage. English gov¬ 
ernesses, nurses, ladies’ maids, coachmen, grooms, and foot¬ 
men, are to be found in every fashionable French house; 
and the children chatter English, as the children in Eng¬ 
land have talked French for years. A traveler was compli¬ 
menting a young French girl tho other day upon the fluency 
with which she talked English. “Oh! every one talks 
English now,” was her answer; and It was true, so far as 
the fashionable world is concerned. 

Good Soup is almost as indispensable as good bread. On 
this account we give, on a subsequent page, some excellent 
remarks on this subject. They read, at first, a little too 
scientific; but they are really all the more valuable on that 
account. 

A VlRY Charmixo Poem, callod the “ Island of the Giant 
Fairies,” by James Cliallen, has just been published by 
Howard Challen, Philadelphia. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

In the School-Room; or ChapUrt on the Philosophy of 
Education. By John & Hart, LL. D n Principal of New 
Jersey State Normal School. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
E (dredge dt Brother .—A most excellent book, giving the 
results of the experience and observation of the author, 
“ in the school-room,” for more than a third of a century. 
Professor Haft, indeed, is at the very head of his profession. 
For a long time he was Principal of the Philadelphia High 
School for boys; an institution which, we are sorry to say, 
has greatly deteriorated since he left it. He is now Principal 
of the New Jersey State Normal School, which he has raised 
to the very highest rank. His volume should be in the 
hands of every teacher. It is really a teacher’s library in a 
single book. Professor Hart is not only a sound thinker, 
he is also a good writer. It is not often we find such a 
terse style and such pure English as in this little work. 
An ordinary author would have made a book twice as big, 
and had only half as much in it. As some indication of the 
character of the treatise, we quote the headings of a few of 
the chapters. “What is Teaching?” “ Tho Difference between 
Teaching and Training.” “Teaching Children What They 
Do Not Understand.” “Cultivating the Voice.” “The 
Obedience of Children.” There are thirty chapters in all, 
each one full of valuable suggestions. The volume is very 
neatly printed. 


Prom the Oak to the Olive. A Plain Record of a Pleasant 
Journey. By Julia Ward Howe. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee dt Shepard. —A very lively and graphic book. Dr. S. G. 
Howe, the well-known champion of Greek liberty, went out, 
rather more than a year ago, as an agent to carry money 
and other contributions to the Cretans; and his accom¬ 
plished and talented wife having accompanied him, the 
present volume, which is a description of the Journey, and 
the places visited, is the result. We have sketches of Loudon 
society, Paris, and Rome, of Naples, of Florence, of Venice, 
of Athens, of Munich, of Switzerland, and, finally, of tho 
Great Exposition of last year. The chapters devoted to 
Greece are, perhaps, the most interesting, not because they 
are better written, but because few ladies, comparatively, 
visit Argos, Egina, and Hymettus. Mrs. Howe is, moreover, 
a woman of real genius, so that we have a book of more 
than transient interest. The volume is very neatly printed. 

-.The History of a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the 
Organization of Men and Animals. By Jean Mace. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New Fork: Harper dt Brothers. —This is a trans¬ 
lation of a deservedly celebrated French work, which has 
been adopted by the University Commission at Paris as a 
prize book, and has reached its twentieth edition abroad. 
It brings science down to the simplest comprehension. Tho 
necessity of good broad, and why good bread is healthful, 
was never before made so clear: even a child can understand 
it. The w'holo process of digestion and assimilation is ex¬ 
plained, and this brings up, of course, the chemistry, tho 
anatomy, and, to a certain extent, the physiology of tho 
human system. The volume is neatly printed. 

The Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mace. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New Fork: Harper dt Brothers. —By the same author as 
“The History of a Mouthful of Bread.” The work is a 
description of the vital system of man, taking the stomach 
as the central, or pivotal point of it, and is distinguished 
by the same lucid statement and illustration as tho 
other book. “The Bones,” “The Muscles,” “The Vertebral 
Column,” “Electricity,” “The Nerves and Spinal Marrow,” 
are tho heads of some of tho chapters, and will help to givo 
an idea of the book. 

Rose Mather. A Tale of The IFor. By Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes. 1 vol n 12 mo. New Fork: G. H’. Carleton dt Co .— 
Mrs. Holmes is already popular with a largo circle as the 
author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” “Lena Rivers,” “The 
Cameron Pride,” etc., etc. Hor new novel, we think, is 
better than its predecessors in general. 

On Nurses and Nursing. By Dr. H. R. Storer. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Lee Shepard. —An excellent little treatise 
with especial reference to the management of sick women, 
and forming one of Lee A Shepard’s popular “Tracts for 
the People.” 

Cousin Paul. By Jessie Glenn. 1 vol., 8 vo. New Fork: 
G. W. Carleton dt Co. —A novel with a most excellent moral. 
Tho story is designed to set forth the evils of what are 
called “ harmless flirtations.” Wo recommend the book. 

A Strange Story. By Lord Lytlon (Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton.) 1 10 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott dt Co. — 

Another volume of the “Globe Edition” of Bulwer, the 
cheapest and most desirable edition published. 

Farm TMlk. By George E. Brackett. 1 vol., 10 mo. Boston: 
Lee dt Shepard. —A little volume of well-written articles, 
in the colloquial stylo, illustrating various common form 
topics. 

Dead-Sea Fruit. By M. K Braddon. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
Fork: Harper dt Brothers. —A new novel by one of the most 
popular of English authoresses. A cheap edition. 

The Murders t» Bussey's Wood. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Loring. —A sensation story of the most pronounced cha¬ 
racter. / 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company claims to make 
the best plated ware in the world. During a late visit to 
Providence, R. I. f we took occasion to visit their factory. 
We were very courteously shown through the different 
rooms, and the various processes explained to us in detail. 
Both silver and plated ware are made. The patterns are 
generally very beautiful, and the ware may always be de¬ 
pended on. The silver ware is known by one mark: the 
plated ware by another. In all our chief cities there are 
agencies, we believe, for the sale of the Gorham ware. 

Postage on “ Peterson.”— Mr. Skinner, First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, says:—“On monthly publications not 
exceeding four ounces in weight, a postage of three cents 
must be paid, quarterly, in advance.” We quote these words, 
in reply to various letters, in which it is said that some 
postmaster wish to charge more than twelve cents yearly 
for “Peterson.” This Magazine comes within the four 
ounces. Mr. Skinner's letter was written on the eighth of 
June, 1868. 

Advertisements inserted on the cover, or in this “ Arm- 
Chair,” at reasonable prices. “Peterson's Magazine” Is the 
l)est medium, of its kind, for advertising in the United 
States, for it goes to every town, village, and even cross¬ 
road. No other monthly periodical of any kind has so 
large a circulation. Address, Charles J. Peterson, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

For Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, use Ptrry't 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order from druggists, or 
Dr. B. C. Perry, 19 Bond street. New York. 

T. B. Peterson k Brothers have the largest stock of 
cheap books, especially novels, in the United States. Send 
for their catalogue, which will bo forwarded gratis. 

The Largest Circulation attained by any of the maga¬ 
zines, for 1868, is, as usunl, that of “ Peterson’s Magazine.” 
This popularity is a fair proof of its superiority. 

For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan on the Face, use 
Perry's “ Mot\ and Freckle Lotion Order from druggists 
everywhere. 

See tits Advertisement of the “American Tea Company” 
on tho last page of the cover. 


THE G ARDEN, ETC- 

In August, September, and the first part of October, the 
garden is in full blow; we scarcely seem to miss our sum¬ 
mer roses, and pinks, and honeysuckles, while their places 
are supplied by the less fragrant but bright asters, holly¬ 
hocks, dahlias, verbenas, late sown annually scarlet gera¬ 
niums, and other green-house favorites planted out in the 
borders. 

One of the most beautiful of those early autumn flowers 
is the gladiolus, either grown in a bed or in clumps—the 
brightness and yet delicacy of its varied shades of color, 
and the length of time its noble spikes continue in flower, 
unite to make it one of the most valuable additions to our 
gardens. The roots of tho finer varieties require to be 
lifted before winter, and carefully guarded from frost; but 
I remember reading an account of the management of 
Gladiolus cardinalis in the gardens of Blalradam, where 
It was stated that, after the bulbs or tubers had grown to 
a large clump, they could be left In the ground all winter. 
Like the dahlia, the roots of the gladiolus are benefited by 
being started in spring in a hot-bed, so as to bring them 
into flower early in the season, as these flowers are very 


susceptible to frost, and are apt to be cut off in one night, 
when in the height of their bloom, if an unexpected frost 
comes on. 

Carnations are now in full blow, and, either as separate 
plants or in a bed, they are beautiful; and as they are not 
very difficult of cultivation, I wonder why these flowers 
should have gone so much out of fashion. Except the 
clove carnation, there are few with much perfume to boast 
of. Their cousin, the pink, for excels them in that respect; 
but the variety of their colors, and a sort of queenly grace 
about their tall stems and rich flowers, make them very 
attractive—and for cut bouquets in autumn they are valu¬ 
able, as they keep long fresh in water. In alluding to the 
possibility of gathering carnations fer nosegays, I am quito 
aware that I am on dangerous ground; the sight of a lady, 
flower-scissors in hand, approaching a bed of choice carna¬ 
tions, would drive a gardener to his wits' end; but I am 
writing on the pleasures of gardening, and not en the cul¬ 
ture of flowers, and certainly, having plenty of commou- 
free-flowerlng carnations, and sometimes gathering the 
[ same, is a source of lawful enjoyment. I admit that it is 
not so to gather the gardener’s flowers, or an amateur’s 
choice specimens, or even to cull flowers at all in any one's 
garden but your own; there, however, carnations may be 
in sufficient abundance to be gathered, even although a 
few select specimens may be “ tabooed” by the gardener, 
or grower thereof. There Is one kind, of a^brlght flesh- 
color, but no scent, which flowers late and profhsely; then 
there are pale-pink and pure white varieties, also full 
bloomers, but as these last are jagged at the edges, I sns- 
poct they are not true carnations. Tho common deep-red 
kind, though seldom deserving its name of clove, has more 
porfumo than those others, and when allowed to attain to 
a good size in the borders, it thrives and flowers well with 
very little attention. 

The green-house plants bedded out in early summer 
should now be in full flower—scarlet geraniums, helio¬ 
tropes, verbenas, and lobelias, while the spring-sown aa- 
; minis, especially China-asters, French and African mari¬ 
golds, and mignonette, will be making beds and borderd 
; gay. The time of flowering of these, and of biennials, may 
be prolonged by cutting off decayed flower-stems and seed- 
pods; this operation is also necessary on account-of the 
appearance of the plant, and should be carefully attended 
; to; but we can actually get a donblelcrop from some 
: flowers, the Canterbury-bells, for instance, if the blossoms f 
are cut off when they fade. At the base of each flower- 
; stem there is a small green bud, which blooms after the 

< withered blossoms have boon removed; the colors are paler, 

; hut the plant may be thus kept in flower till October. This 

pruning, and training, and tying-up of flower-sterns is not 
our only autumn work; for ere the damp, cold days com¬ 
mence there may be a renewal of spring’s pleasant task- 
sowing seeds; for , 

“ Surely seeds of Autumn 
In Spring-time clothe the ground.” 

: “ Select, for the purpose of sowing seeds in antumn, (Sep¬ 
tember Is the best month,) an open, airy spot, away from 
! where fallen leaves are likely to gather in heaps by the 
| wind. The soil should not be du^nore than throe inches 
j deep, and the seed should be sown thin; a deep bed Is 

< likely to encourage the seedlings to grow too fast and 
j bulky, and so make them more liable to be cut with frost, 
l and if they are thick in the bed, the one helps to draw up 
j the other, too weak and spindly. Tho best thing in the 

< world to cover seed-beds in the autumn, is one-half light 
\ soil, and one-half finely-sifted coal-ashes, from which the 
| verv fine dust and the rough cinders are taken. The red 
| and white Olarkia pulchdla are the only two Clarkfas 
\ worth growing, and no, winter kills them when self-sown, 
s Collintia bicolor and C. grandiflora are the two best of 
5 that family; they also are hardy enough to withstand most 
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winters. The two yellow EachachdUsias are as hardy as 
wheat or barley, and, though not annuals, they de much 
better if sown and treated as such, first in September* 
and, secondly, about the middle of April; if they are to be 
transplanted, it should be done when they are quite young. 
The blue and spotted NemophOa insignia and macuiata are 
the host of them, and the whitish one, iV. atomaria , third 
best. They all pass over almost any winter, and come into 
bloom before April is out Eucharidium concinmtm, and a 
seed-sport of it called grandf/torum, are among the first 
gems that ought to be grown in any garden, and they stand 
a smart winter; to say that they are diminutives of the 
red or purple Clarkia, will give an idea of their sice and 
flowers. Godetia lAndleyana and rubicmxda are as good as 
they are gay, and as hardy as a Scotch crocus. They are 
the best of a long list of godetlas, and they will be the 
brighter in flower, and more manageable in plant, if they 
are planted in the very poorest soil in the country; but, 
recollect, If so poor, it must be deep and well worked. 
You might call a bard, dry bank poor, and no annual would 
get a hold on it, and still it might be so good as to grow an 
oak. Stinted growth is quite a different thing from subdued 
growth caused by poor, sandy soil well tilled. . . . Lupi- 
nus nanus, (what a pity that gardeners do not sow large 
breadths of this very beautiful dwarf lupin evory autumn!) 
has quite a different character when allowed to grow on 
slowly all the winter. It would do to plant out In April, 
where Lobelia racemoea, or any dwarf blue plant, was too 
tall late in the season. It blooms from May till the middle 
or end of August, from seeds sown about the middle or end 
of September, provided the plants are not allowed to ripen 
any seeds. . . . Silene pendula, 8. oompada, and S. Schafla, 
are the best of the catcliflies, and are always best from 
autumn sowing. The Virginian stock flowers in April, if 
sown in autumn, and all the varieties of the branching 
larkspur, will bloom most part of the summer, if sown 
early in September/ 1 


HOW TO MAKE SOUP. 

Somi Useful Hints. —In making soup, the object is to 
extract as completely as possible all the soluble constituents 
of the meat or bone; and, when the latter is used, it should 
be chopped or broken Into small pieces and boiled for a con¬ 
siderable time—not less than nine or ten hours. Shin-bones 
will then yield about nineteen per cent, of their weight of 
fct and gelatine; the soup being, according to Dr. E. Smith, 
very nutritious, so that six pounds of bones will produce a 
soup that contains the nutritive power of two pounds of 
meat, as far as carbon is concerned, and of one pouud of 
meat in respect of nitrogen; but although this may be so as 
regards the actual quantities of carbonaceous and nitroge¬ 
nous matters present, yot it is very doubtful whether they 
are equally nutritious, for in the renowned experiments of 
the French gelatine commission, it was found that the soup 
or jelly from boiled bones would not support the life of 
dogs, although raw bones, in a like proportion, would. 

Ox-tail soup is much richer than that from bones alone, 
as it contains the saline and other constituents of flesh. It 
is now a favorite and rather expensive soup, although at 
one time it was quite humble fare. 

Soup made from meat should be obtained in the way 
already described—that is, a given weight of meat, chopped 
fine, should be allowed to macerate in its own weight of 
cold water, and should then bo gradually heated to the 
boiling point, after which it should be strained and pressed. 
In this way about three per cent, of the nutritious matter 
of the meat is dissolved, besides the saline constituents.* If 
the soup be simmered with the meat for some hours, a 
larger proportion of organic matter, chiefly gelatine, will 
be dissolved; and a good soup thus made from shin of beef 


will contain about six hundred grains of solid matter to a 
pint, and of this about thirty-nine grains are saline. 

Lean meat contains about twenty-five per cent, of solid 
matter, the rest being water, and of this from seven to ten 
parts are soluble in cold water; rather more than half of 
this is albumen and myochrome, (coloring matter,) which 
are coagulated by heat, and thus if the cold solution of flesh 
be boiled, it contains only from three to four per cent, of 
the meat; and when evaporated to dryness it constitutes the 
eztractum camis of Liebig. 

In the case of Liebig's extract one pound of the prepara¬ 
tion is sufficient, with the usual rations of potatoes and 
other vegetables, to make soup for one hundred and thirty 
men; and a'strong broth is made by dissolving a teaspoonful 
of it (about one hundred and fifty grains) in half a pint of 
boiling water, and flavoring with salt and pepper. 

A still more nutritious broth, containing the albumen ef 
the meat, is obtained by inflising a third of a pound of 
minced meat in fourteen ounces of cold, soft water, to which 
a few drops (four or five) of muriatic acid, and aJittle salt 
(from ten to eighteen grains) have been added. After 
digesting for an hour or so, it should be strained through a 
sieve, and the residue washed with five ounces of water and 
pressed. 

The mixed liquids thus obtained will furnish about a pint 
of cold extract of meat, containing the whole of the soluble 
constituents of the meat, (albumen, creatine, creatinine, 
etc.,) and it may be drauk cold, or slightly warmed—the 
temperature not being raised above one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit, for fear of coagulating the albumen. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

tfiT* Et'ery receipt in this Cook-Book hey been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

HEATS. 

To Use Cold Mutton, Beef, etc. —The common form for 
mincing moat is as follows:—Having picked out the meat 
free from fat, etc., mince it as fine as you can with a double- 
handled mincing-knife, sprinkle it with flour, pepper, salt, 
and a little powdered spice, according to taste; then put 
your mince into a sauce-pan with a lump of butter, and 
moisten it with stock or broth till it is of tho desired con¬ 
sistency. Some tomato-sauce, walnut, or mushroom catchup, 
sue colorant , Worcester, or other Bauco, may be added with 
advantage if in due proportions. A squeeze of lemon, or a 
little tarragon vinegar, may be used instead of tomato-sauce, 
but no acid imparts so pleasant a flavor to a dish of this 
kind, and, in fact, to all kinds of hashes, as that of tomatoes. 
The only thing is to know bow much of it to put in. This 
can only be learned by practice. The mince should be kept 
in the sauce-pan at a gentle heat for an hour or two before 
serving; it should not be allowed to boil. There are numer¬ 
ous ways of dishing up or Eerving mince-meat besides sim¬ 
ply putting a row of bread sippets fried in batter round it. 
Poached or fried eggs may be disposod on the top of tho 
mince. Au omelet can be made, and, instead of doubling 
it up in the frying-pan, as soon as one side has taken the 
least color, slip it into a very hot dish, place the minco upon 
half of it, double over the other half, pass a salamander over 
it, to give it a better color should it require it, and serve. 
We forgot to mention that a pod of garlic or a Bhallot shquld 
be placed in the mince when first put into the sauce-pan, 
and removed at the time of serving; or onions or shallots, 
minced very fine, may be added to it, as well as finely-chop¬ 
ped parsley. If you are an adept at making puff-paste, yon 
can manufacture a vot-au-rent cnee, or small patties, and fill 
them up with meat minced as above. Of course, your voir 
aurvent will not be so recherche a dish as if it contained an 
elaborate ragout of sweetbreads, cox-combs, truffles, and 
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wliat not; but, nevertheless, if the paste be light and crisp, 
and the mince nicely flavored, the dish will have merits. 

Another way is as follows: Cut out of the crumb of stale 
bread Imlf a dozen cylindrical pieces an inch deep and two 
inches in diameter, make an incision round the top of each, 
about the eighth of an inch from the outside, as deep as you 
can go without coming through at the bottom. Fry these 
things a gold color in pure lard, and plenty of it; then, 
when they are well drained and dried before the fire, remove 
the inside part with the point of a knife, and you will have 
a small case, as it were, of fried bread; fill each with mince, 
and servo. 

A wall of mashod potatoes, or of rice, can also be used to 
inclose a mince upon its dish. The mashed potatoes should 
be made rather hard, so as to stand up well; they may be 
browned or not, according to fancy. Smearing the outside 
of your wall with a beaten-up egg will help the browning* 
Rice should, for the purpose, be cooked in this way. Put 
into a sauce-pan as much rice, picked clean and washed, as 
you require, with enough cold water to cover it. Let it re¬ 
main on the fire until all the water is absorbed, then add 
pepper and salt q. «., a piece of butter, and a handful of 
grated parmesan cheese; moisten with more hot water if 
the rice seems to require it; stir it thoroughly to well mix 
all the ingredients; then build your wall. Stock or broth 
muy be used instead of hot water, lu addition to the 
aliove, a certain quantity of tomato-sauce may be put in, or, 
instead ot it, a pinch of saffron may Imj steeped some hours 
in hot water, and this being strainod, put into the rice. 
The parmesan cheese, besides adding to the taste, has tho 
effect of bindiug the grains together, and thus you are en¬ 
abled to build up your earthwork firmly. Iu lieu of cheese, 
one or two eggs may bo worked into the rice a few minutes 
before serving. 

With veal a white mince is sometimes made; bnt this must 
depend upon the fesources of the kitchen. If there happens 
to be some Bechamel, or other rich white-sauce iu tho lar¬ 
der, use it instead of stock or broth to moisten the veal, in 
other respects proceed as above, omitting, of course, brown 
sauces. At the time of serving, one or two yolks of eggs, 
beaten up with the juice of a lemon, should be added. Thin 
slices of bacon, fried and rolled up, should be put round the 
dish, os well as sippets of bread. 

Mince-meat is used to make what are called croquets, in 
some English cookery-books, rissoles in French. The pro¬ 
cess is simple enough: Make some plain paste with egg, 
flour, water, a little salt, mud some sugar, not too much; 
roll it out flat tho thickness of half a dollar; cut it out in 
small squares, place a little heap of meat on each, so as to 
be able to fold up tho paste over it, make the fdges stick 
well togotlier with a little white of egg; trim them a regu¬ 
lar shape, fry in lard, aud serve on a napkin with fried 
parsley. Sticking these things all over with vermicelli, as 
practiced by some, we do not approve of. The chief element' 
of success of this form of serving mince-meat is the thinness 
of the paste. 

To make what we call croquettes, (rissoles, in English,) the 
meat should be submitted to a greater degree of tritura¬ 
tion—in fact, it should be pounded to a paste in a mortar, 
and we are not quite certain that the dish just described is 
not better when pounded meat is used for it instead of 
minced meat. 

When your moat is well pounded, a certain quantity of 
fine bread-crumbs and a little flour should be added to it ; 
then various condiments, according to taste; and then two 
cr more eggs should be incorporated with the mixture. 
The next operation consists in fashioning your pounded 
meat into any shape you like; that of sausages, cut square 
at tho end, is the best. These you cover with bread-crumbs, 
(baked bread-crumbs are preferable,) and repeat tho process 
after an intorval of half an hour; then fry a light color, and 
serve. 


Another way is to stew these things a very short time it 
a rich gravy or sauce, or simply in tomato-sauce, servin 
them with the sauce under. The bread-crumbing need on) 
be done once in this case, if at all; flour may bo used inates 
of bread-crumbs to shape the croquettes (rissoles) with. 

This last process of pounding the meat can be applied i 
the remains of poultry and game, of which there might n< 
be enough to make a hash or a mince, as well as to joint 
when not much is left upon them. Of course, the flavorit 
must be regulated according to the kiud of meat to I 
operated upon. 

But to return to that log of mutton, of which there sbon 
now remain little elso but the bone. There is a use for i 
and a very important one, too, for without stock or gw 
of some sort no cooking can go very far. The British coo 
lias an idea that no gravy or stock can be made withot 
shin of beef, and a good deal of it too. Of course, there i 
gravy aud gravy, aud I will not deny that a leg-of-rauttc 
bone will not make so good a stock, t. c., yield os mm 
gelatine, as a piece of shin of beef, but wlmt I maintain i 
that it will make, or help to mako, n very fair stock, qui 
good enough for the British cook to mAke her hashes at 
ragouts with, supposing she knows how to make it ftt 
them. Every bone that is not tainted, and which the k:tch« 
will yield, should be boiled down with a proper addition t 
vegetables, spices, .etc., so as to give a well-flavored brvtl 
or whatever you choose to call it. This is to be the found 
tion, as it were, of all the Boups, sauces, etc., which may t 
required. Not but that a very good soup can be made oi 
of boues and such like. We have eaten a soup, in the makiti 
of which no other animal element had been used but a let 
of-mutton bone, the carcase of a pheasant, and a few sera] 
of bacon, chiefly skin; that soup was as good as, if not bettc 
than some we have tasted which it took the tail as well i 
the shin of an ox to make. 

Some other time I shall enlarge upon the subject < 
making stock and soups both economically and expensivel; 

Another way of warming up cold meat is making it ini 
a curry; but-beef, veal, and mutton, the latter particular!: 
make very bad curries; and it is Dot often that there 
enough loft of a fowl or rabbit, the proper foundation < 
curries, to make one. These things are matters of tost 
however, and so is curry. 

Beef-Tongue Salad. —Boil one smoked beef-tongue uni 
thoroughly done; when cold, grate it very fine. Then tal 
the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs, mashed fine, add tv 
tablespoonfuls of fine olive oil to the eggs, beat in wel 
then a dessertspoonful of Burrows’ Lexington mustar 
mixed, half a teaspoonful of salt, pepper to taste, and aboi 
a quarter of a pint of good vinegar; beat the dressing wel 
when the salad is wanted, mix the dressing with the be* 
tongue. This makes a nice sandwich; chicken-salad ai 
cove oyster-salad can be made the same way, adding cole; 
to the former. 

DESSERTS. 

Fi'ozm Pudding. —Line an old-fashioned freezer wii 
slices of sponge-cake; thou place sponge-cake, spread wil 
flue cherry preserves, or any acid fruit, until the freezer 
half full. Pour i^pon this a rich custard, made of two quar 
of rich new cream, and the yolks of five eggs, with one pii 
of sugar, seasoned with lemon. Then freeze it about 
hours, When ready for use, put a hot cloth around tl 
freezer, holding the top of it over a long meat-dish. . 
should look like a boiled roll-dumpling when frozen. Th 
is an excellent dessert. 

Crystal Jelly. —One-ounce box of Cox’s Gelatine, put ini 
a tureen, two coffee-cups oi white sugar, added, the juice < 
four lemons, (if lemons cannot always be had, a desscr 
spoonful of citric acid, and one teaspoonful of lemon ex tree 
will do,) add to this ono quart of boiling water; stir we 
until the gelatine Is dissolved, thon put into a cool plac 
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until the jelly commences congealing. You must then stir 
into it two well-beaten whites of egg until well mixed; 
Mould, and let it stand until rea»y to use. Serve with 
whipped cream. This makes a very pretty and cheap jelly. 

CAKES. 

Making and Baking Oakes. —Currants are so frequently 
used in cakes, that you should be very particular in having 
them nicely washed, dried, and all sticks and stones taken 
from them, and then put before the fire to dry; for, if damp, 
they will make cakes and puddings heavy; before you use 
them, duet a little flour lightly over them. Eggs should be 
always a long time beaten, the whites and yolks separate, 
taking out the tread. Sugar should be well pounded, and 
sifted through a drum or lawn-sieve, and kept well dried. 
Lemon-peel should be either rubbed on sugar, or grated fine, 
and some sifted sugar sprinklod amongst it, to keep it a 
good color. The lightness of all cakes depends upon the 
whipping of them, and at last being well incorporated. If 
you use yeast to your cakes, they will require less butter 
and eggs, and will eat equally as light and rich; but if the 
leaven be only of milk, flour, and w-ater, it becomes more 
tough than if the butter was at first put with the ingre¬ 
dients, and the dough set to rise by the fire. The heat of 
your oven is of particular importance for baking cakes or 
pastry—more particularly large cakes—as at first, if not 
pretty brisk, they will not rise; if likely to brown too quick 
at the top, put a piece of paper upon the top of the cake, so 
as not to touch the batter. Cakes keep best in tin canisters; 
wooden boxes, unless well seasoned, are apt to give them a 
disagreeable taste; brown paper should be avoided for the 
same reason. 

A Seed found-Cakt. —One pound of butter, melted, one 
pound of sifted sugar, one ponnd of flour, oight eggs, two 
ounces of caraway-seeds, and half a teaspoouful of soda, put 
in just before going to the oven. The whites and yolks of 
eggs to lie beaten separately. 

LtnwnrOukc *.—Mix ten ounces of flour, five ounces of > 
butter, and five ounces of sugar. Beat in the yolk of an ? 
egg; flavor with one small teaspoonful of essence of lemon, < 
or a little sherry. Divide Into cakes, and bake them. j 

PICKLES AND CATCHUPS. j 

Walnut-Catchup. —Pc* haps there is no bettor catchup < 
than the liquor from picklod walnuts. Walnuts rob the \ 
vinegar of its acid very completely, and then suffer for ? 
want of the keeping property which they have consumed, j 
whereas, catchup is the better for not being too acid. Take j 
out the old vinegar and bottle it for catchup, and put fresh j 
vinegar to the walnuts, and two good ends ane gained. The j 
next best is: put walnuts into a stone jar, cover thorn with < 
very strong vinegar, and let them stand for six months or > 
a year, but look at them now and then, and fill up with < 
vinegar when necessary. Then take out the liquor, and to > 
every quart Jmt a clove of garlic, two ounces of anchovies, < 
half a pint of red-wine, a little salt, and mace, cloves, all- j 
spice, long pepper, and black pepper, of each a quarter of < 
an ounoe. Boil all together until the catchup has the full > 
flavor of the spice; let it get cold, and bottle it. Another < 
way is to grind the green walnuts in a mill, or pound them > 
in a mortar, and squeeze out the juice through a coarse ' 
cloth. To every gallon of Juice put a pound of anchovies, s 
a pound of bay-salt, four ounces of allspice, two ounces of j 
long pepper, two ounces of black pepper, mace, clevee, and j 
ginger, an ounce of each, and a stick of horseradish. Boil ? 
all down until reduce! nearly half; let it get cold, bottle it, < 
and in three months it will be fit to use. I 

Pickling Onions .—To pickle young onions, select the small, < 
round sort; peel them; steep them in strong salt-and-water 5 
for four days, changing the water two or three times; wipe j 
them perfectly dry; put them into milk which is scalding \ 
hot, and let them remain until the milk becomes cold, then * 


! drain them, and dry each separately in a cloth, after which 
put them in jars. Pour over them as much white-wine 
vinegar, which has been boiled, mixed with white pepper', 
, as well as cover them complete; tie them over first with wet 
> bladder, and then with leather, and keep the jars in a dry 
| place. The following way of pickling Spanish onions is 
<< particularly good: Peel the onions, cut a small round 
piece out of the bottom, and scoop out a little of the inside; 
then lay them in salt-and-water for three days, changing 
them twice a day, then drain and stuff them. First put in 
flour of mustard-seed, then some ginger, cut small, with a 
little mace, and some shalot; then add more mustard, and 
fill up with some scraped horseradish; replaco the bottom 
piece, and tie it on close. Make a strong pickle of white 
vinegar, mace, ginger, nutmeg, sliced horseradish, and a 
little salt; put in the onions, and let them boil up two or 
three times. Care must be taken that they do not boil too 
much, for in that case they would lose their firmness, and 
would not keep. Put them with the pickles into jars, and 
the next day boil up the pickel again, and pour over them. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. i.—Evening Dress op Yeet Thin White Muslin 
Over Blue Silk. —It is finished with a doep puffing about 
the bottom, and throe garlands of blue flowers passing 
around the back part of the dress, raise the white muslin 
in puffs that form panniers. 

Fia. ii— House Dress op Green Silk.— The skirt is very 
long and quite plain, except for an ornament of black gimp, 
which passes from the front of the dress, aud is tied as a 
sash far down the skirt. This gimp trimming is finished 
with tassels. Black lace can be used in place of gimp. Fine 
gimp trimmings ornament the waist, which is cut with a 
very small basque. 

Fio. hi. — Dinner Dress op Gold-Colored Twilled Silk.— 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with black velvet put 
on in Vandykes, the bottom of each of which is finished 
with a silk tassel. Sloeves and waist are trimmed to cor¬ 
respond; the belt is cut with a point up the back, and has 
black velvet sash ends at the side. 

Fio. iv.—Carrlioe Dress op Undine Green Foulard.— 
The under-skirt is very long and plain; the upper-skirt is 
caught up in the middle of tho back, is long at the sides, 
and the vandyked edge is trimmed with fringe; a pocket is 
attached to the left side. A small cape, trimmed like tho 
upper-skirt, covers tho plain waist. Fanchon bonnet of 
greeu tulle, with a white spotted veil. 

Fia. v.—C arriage Dress op Light-Blue Popun.— The 
long skirt is entirely without ornament. The cosacquo is 
of block velvet, and trimmed with black lace. This casacque 
is short, but the sleevos are cut long and pointed on tho 
outsido, and quite short on the inside of tho arm. Blue- 
silk bonnet. 

Fio. vi.—Walking Dress op Gray Popun.— Tho skirt is 
cut quite plain, and finished with a wide, box-plaited flounce 
at the bottom; narrow bias band of gray satin above tho 
flounce. The upper-skirt comes only as far as the side of 
the dress, and is made in a large puff at the back; at the 
sides it is caught up by wide .satin bows and ends. Black 
mantilla tied at the back, and with a square Ubod. 

Fig. vn.—W alking Dress op Blue Silk, trimmed with 
black silk braid; a row of black and blue fringe is placed 
near tho bottom of the dress. The upper-skirt is made 
open in front, and is trimmed with fringe also. The sacqne 
partially fits the figure at the back, and has long, square 
mantilla ends in front. 

Fio. vra.—W alking Dress op Black and White Striped 
Poplin.— The under-skirt is trimmed with two raffles; the 
upper-skirt Is puffed very much at the hack; the Lamballe 
cape has long ends which run below the waist, and are 
buttoned to the sides of the uppeivekirt. 
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Fio. ix.—W alking Dress of Black Silk; tho under-skirt 
is quite plain; the upper-skirt in trimmed with a very wide 
fringe, and looped np with a broad bow without ends. The 
cape, which is deep at the back, is finished like the upper- 
skirt. 

General Remarks. — Trimmings, and, in fact, even the 
style of making the dress, is left so much now to the indi¬ 
vidual taste, that only a few general rules can be laid down; 
after that one's own idea of the fitness of things must de¬ 
cide thexest. A letter from Paris says, though, that “some 
things are indispensableFirst, that there shall be abund¬ 
ance of crinoline, or bustle, or pamer, or touAture (for the 
bunch at the back goes by a variety of names) Just below 
the waist, but that there should be little or none at the 
lower half of the skirt. 

Secondly, that there should be no trains worn in the 
streets, long skirts to be kept exclusively for in-door wear. 
That if a lady desires to wear a train when driving out 
during the day, the skirt Bhould be so short in front that 
her feet are plainly visible. Therefore, pretty boots are in¬ 
dispensable, 

Thirdly. A medley of materials quite indescribable; the 
more flounces, ruches, bows, and pompons, the more the 
skirts are looped up in bunches, the better is the wearer's 
right to consider herself elegant and fashionable. 

Fourthly. Bonnets are reduced to nothing, and still men 
milliners charge one hundred and fifty francs (thirty dol¬ 
lars in gold) apiece for these nothings. I say men milliner* 
advisedly, for at the present moment they are all the rage; 
the Parisians would patronize a man dress-maker, and now 
they will have men to help and advise in the selection of 
their head-dresses: so chapeUer* are taking the place of 
modiste*. 

The fashionable bonnets (if bonnets they can be called) 
are, the Watteau Funchon, the Lumbal le plateau, and Jhe 
toquct. There are other varieties; but these three are the 
popular shapes. The Watteau Ihnchon, whether it is made 
in tulle or straw, measures only three inches in length, and 
is trimmed either with a star of flowers in tho center of the 
forehead, or with an agrafe of flowers at the side, long 
sprays tailing over the back hair. The Lumballe plateau is 
even younger and more coquettish-looking than the Fbn- 
clton. It is round, as its name indicates, and is decorated 
with either a wreath of small flowers, or moss-rosebuds and 
moss, a large half-opened bud being placed at the side. 
These plateaux are exceedingly pretty when made of rice 
straw, with loops of black ribbon at the back, and black 
ribbon strings likewise tied at the back, the ends being 
allowed to float to the waist. 

As to the toquets, they defy description; the last inven¬ 
tion is the Pourtales, and it is a bijou. It is made of black 
straw; the crown is somewhat high, the brim that turns up 
is lined with black velvet, and ooquilles of black lace almost 
entirely conceal the straw. An aigrette trembles at the 
side, and in the center of the forehead there is a rose—a 
beautiful black satin rose, with a spray of foliage falling on 
the shoulders. 

The effort made by the Countess Pourtales, one of the 
leaders of fashion in Paris, to introduce short dresses for 
evening wear, is not likoly to prove very successful, for 
at one of the late reunions at the Tuileries, the empress 
wore an exquisite white India muslin dress, trimmed with 
rich lace, and a train of exaggerated dimensions. 

As will be seen in our fashion-plate of the month, even 
the long, plain skirts are worn with a tounure, and but a 
very small crinoline. 

White alpaca and mohair dresses, trimmed with black 
velvet, or white foulard, with narrow ruffles edged with 
narrow black lace, are all beautifhl for young girls; when 
made short, they are most becoming dressy street toilets, 
and if long, nothing can be prettier, for evening wear, for 
those whose health is too delicate to wear white muslin. 


Changeable, Shot, or Chameleon Silks, as they are indis¬ 
criminately called, ure the newest and prettiest things out; 
the oolors are so delicate and silvery-looking, that they 
cannot fail to charm all who see them. These shot silks, 
**a deux couleurs,” are very popular, as are light stuffs com¬ 
posed of a mixture of silk and wool, producing the same 
effect Double dresses of two materials are also much worn, 
the upper-skirt being looped up by large bows of ribbon so 
as to display the under one, which is of another color. 
Many of these upper dresses are made of some transparent 
material, such as grenadine. The large ceinture, or sash, 
without whichxio drees is complete, is usually ofothe same 
color as the lower dress. * 

As a trimming, jet has quite gone out of fashion, its place 
being supplied by various kinds of passementerie, though 
attempts are being made to introduce gold braid fringe is 
also very popular, especially what is ealled Spanish, or tea¬ 
seled fringe. But bows, and knots of ribbons, and ruffles 
of lace, are probably more popular still, for they are so 
coquettish and airy, and recall the charming pictures of 
Watteau and Boucher. The fan, too, is becoming an import¬ 
ant item of dress, and seems especially adapted to the pre¬ 
sent style of costume. 

Paletots are made in so many styles that it is impossible 
to say which is most fashionable; only it is worn of a dif¬ 
ferent material from the dress. They are quite short, and 
usually trimmed with lace. 

Bonnets are woru, as will be seen by our Paris letter, a 
great deal higher over the face, and smaller than ever. The 
usual style was a coronet across the front, either composed 
of a steel or gold bandeau, or one of steel and gold mixed, 
with a plaiting of blond above them, or the coronet was 
formed with leaves or flowers. The puffings of tulle on the 
top of the head, and a piece of blond over the chignon, with 
plenty of tulle and blond in the front, et voila tout These 
tulle lappets are worn further away from the chin than 
ever. 

Thick Gold Chains, with a variety of lockets on them, 
aTo all the rage; something must be worn on the neck to be 
in tho fashion; some young girls sew tiny rosebuds on black 
velvet, and tie the ribbon close around the neck. 

An East Wat to Loop up a Long Skirt, provided the 
skirt is not too full, is to have a piece of elastic, fastened 
inside the side breadths, about a quarter of a yard from the 
waist, with a hook attached to that on the one side, and an 
eye to that on the other. Just at the place where they are 
sewn the seam must be left unstitched for about an inch, 
so that when not used the pieces of elastic may be slipped 
inside the skirt; when, however, these are hooked together, 
they shorten the skirt sufficiently in front, and all the 
tallness at the back can be drawn through the loop so made 
enpaniers. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. l—Shirt and Jacket of Black Velveteen, for a little 
boy. 

Fig. n.—D ress of White Pique, trimmed with wide 
crimson braid, for a small child. 

Fig. in.— Young Ladt's Dress of Blub Poplin, made 
polopaise in front, but very full at the back. It is trimmed 
with a plaiting of black silk. The body is cut square in the 
neck, and worn with a plaited chemisette. 

Fig. iv.—Dress for a Young Girl.— The skirt, of fawn- 
col orod cashmere, is trimmed with black velvet ribbon aud 
black velvet buttons. The body is high in the neck, and is 
worn with a Marie Antoinette flchu, trimmed like the skirt. 

Fig. v.—Y oung Girl's Dress of Grat Foulard. —The 
under-ekirt is trimmed with two rows of silk braid, darker 
than the dress; the upper-skirt is open at the sides, and has 
the ends tied carelessly. The cape is made double, and 
quite deep; the upper-cope Is tied with long ends. . ^ 
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THE YELLO 

BT M I 8 8 AI, 

Dr. Annan sat in his office casting up his 
yearly accounts. “Yes,” he said, after careful 
consideration, “I think next year I can get a <: 
carpet and some new chairs here. Iwant one 
new chair, anyway,” moving uneasily. “I ought ; 
to paper and paint, too. I wonder if I could : 
afford to do both! If I made my old harness ; 
last, 1 could; perhaps I can find a second-hand 
one.” 

Like many other country physicians, Dr. 
Annan, though well educated and of more than 
usual ability, was poor. His hard, prosaic life, 
to one of his temperament and culture, was very 
onerous; but he saw no gleam of hope in the 
future. There he was settled: there he must die. 

He was interrupted by a summons to a lady 
visitor at the rectory. In a moment he had ; 
stepped from the dingy office and his dingy ; 
figures, to a room filled with bits of the tropics ; 
in the shape of rich, bright shawls and jewels, : 
with fragments of Parisian fancy, with flower- : 
cups dispensing the hues and glow of last sum- : 
mer’s heaven, and on a sofa a woman pressing 
her hand to her brow. 

Dr. Annan sat down by her, laid his finger 
on her pulse, gazed down on her face. Where < 
had she come from, this concretion of creamy < 
delicacy and deep, sparkling bloom, with a full ; 
rich life kindling every fibre? In the world, ; 
whence she had wandered hither, were there ; 
others like her, fit to be her mates, nurtured as | 
she had been, living the life she lived? Dr. : 
Annan was a plain country doctor, thirty years 
old, just from calculations about second-hand 
harnesses; but, as he sat with his hand on that 
hot brow, I am afraid his reflections were not 
exactly of nerve-disturbance and his infallible 
pharmacopoeia. 

“Have you been subject to these attacks?” 
he asked, at length. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Eno, “for the last few 
weeks. This is the worst, though.” 
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“There is serious derangement of the ner¬ 
vous system,” said he. “It will take time to 
cure it.” 

“But you can give me something to relieve 
this pain, can’t you, doctor?” and the large, 
melting eyes looked up at him with infinite 
entreaty. 

“Certainly,” he replied, “something tempo¬ 
rary for to-night; but I must see you again if I 
am to do you much good.” 

“If you will only give me relief now,” said 
Miss Eno, “I shall be so grateful that I shall 
be glad to see you again as often as you will 
come.” 

At home once more in his shabby office, there 
came another knock, and his landlady appeared 
at the door. “It’s Mrs. Green’s child again, 
sir.” 

“And what’s the matter with Mrs. Green’s 
child?” asked he, impatiently. 

“His mother thinks he’s eaten something that 
isn’t good for him, and it’s got tangled round 
his heart,” replied Mrs. Tomkins. 

“Tangled round his granny!” exclaimed Dr. 
Annan. “Is the woman outside?” 

“Yes, she’s here.” 

“Tell her to come in. Well, Mrs. Green, 
what has your boy been gorging himself with 
now?” 

“I can’t tell, sir,” said Mrs. Green. “I’ve 
given him every remedy I know of.” 

“No wonder he don’t get better then,” mut¬ 
tered the doctor, and sat without speaking for 
some minutes. 

“I’d been taking home some fine things,” 
pursued Mrs. Green, “that I’d been getting up 
for the lady at the rectory, and as I see the 
light in here, I thought I’d stop.” 

Dr. Annan faced round and stared fixedly at ' 
the woman. She had the handling, then, of 
the lace and frills that clung to that soft, warm 
neck. 
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“She’s quite poorly to-night,” continued Mrs. : 
Green. “Maybe you’ve been there.” 

“Yes, I’ve been there,” answered Dr. Annan, 
shortly. “I’ll come round and see your boy, 
Mrs. Green.” 

That night Dr. Annan's mind was filled with ; 
images of Guinevere and Cleopatra. “Confound ; 
it!” he exclaimed, starting up as the clock struck 
twelve, “what does this mean?” and he went; 
resolutely to bed. 

Two hours after saw him again seated by ; 
Miss Eno’s couch. His drops had failed to : 
quiet that surging brain. He tried magnetizing ; 
her. While the hours of night throbbed away, ; 
he sat, his hands pressed on her knotted tem¬ 
ples, her pale, palpitating face beneath his in- I 
tense gaze, her breath hot on his wrist the ! 
whole night, and grasp of his will centered on i 
her physical being. Every now and then the j; 
snowy eyelids would tremble and half raise, j, 
and through his whole frame would run a thrill, ; 
as if it were some delicate musical instrument j: 
roused to action by a note struck upon another 
in perfect unison. 

When morning began to steal through the 
window, he withdrew his almost stiffened fin- 
gers, and laying his hand on the wavy masses ; 
of hair, bent low over the sleeper. Did his lips ; 
touch her brow? Mrs. Everett, in her chair by 
the fire, almost thought so; but the next mo- : 
inent he was gravely tip-toeing his way out of 
the room. 

“Can I know the outward cause of all this?” 
he asked, the next morning. 

“I do not think the knowledge would guide 
you at all,” replied Miss Eno. “ There are de- : 
tails, of course, of time and place, persons and ; 
circumstances; but the thing itself, the shock— : 
for it was a shock—was not peculiar.” 

“I beg your pardon! Everything that hap- : 
pens to 3 ’ou must be peculiar.” 

“You are mistaken. I am not an uncommon j 
woman,” said Miss Eno. 

“I do not know,” answered he. “I have not 
seen many people; I begin to think I have 
never seen any.” 

“Doctor,” she said, “your flattery is sweet, : 
because it is so unconscious.” 

“I did not mean to flatter,” said he," looking 
even graver than before. 

Immersed in his profession, Dr. Annan had 
heretofore had no time for love: in fact, he had < 
regarded it as only a school-girl’s pastime. But ; 
now, after weeks which might have been a ; 
Hasheesh dream, he woke suddenly to realize 
his folly. 

One morning, MiBS Eno announced to him her 


departure the next day, and was startled by 
an abrupt, hoarse avowal of devotion, such as 
knights of old felt for the bright, particular star 
of their idolatry. She turned around and looked 
at him steadily with parted lips and wondering 
eyes. Then she raised her hand and lifted away 
the masses of brown hair from his brow, and let 
the soft, warm, thrilling weight rest there, while 
she continued to gaze wistfully and intently. 

“Do not try me too long,” Baid he, his lips 
quivering. 

“No, I ought not,” returned Miss Eno, “and 
I ought not to do this,” taking away her hand; 
“but I was thinking, I was wondering whether 
I could rest upon such devotion, whether it 
alone would be enough for me.” 

“I know I have nothing els© to offer you,” 
said Annan, bitterly. 

“I thank you for it sincerely,” said she, while 

a happy smile broke over her face. “But-” 

and then her face clouded. 

Dr. Annan understood it, and took up his hat. 

“Give me something of yours to keep?” he 
asked, hesitating. 

She took from her arm a little fancy bracelet 
tied with a knot of amber ribbon. He placed 
it next his heart. 

The next morning, in his office, Dr. Annan 
heard the rumble of a carriage. He stepped 
out on his little wooden stoop and saw the en¬ 
chantress pass. She waved her hand to him. 
He gazed after the carriage till it turned the 
corner to the railroad-station, entirely out of 
sight; then his eyes wandered vacantly to the 
hills across the river. How low and dim they 
looked! How dry, and matted, and dusty, the 
grass at the side of the street! How shabby the 
little yellow houses! How mean and preten¬ 
tious the smart, glistening Gothic villa at the 
end of the row 1 He turned into his den again, 
and drew the bolt. 

Five years rolled round. At the high window 
of the St. Nicholas, in New York, stood Miss Eno 
in a sad and weary attitude. She had just re¬ 
turned from Europe. She was looking at the 
gleams of light spring into the windows around, 
j and speculating on the riches gathered inside; 
watching the human stream below—in particu¬ 
lar one little body with woolen hood and bundle, 
who threaded her way eagerly, but without ner¬ 
vousness, and with a certain happy, cheerful 
gait, which told, Miss Eno thought, that she was 
going to a home, and had a loving heart to rest 
upon. Miss Eno suddenly turned to her com¬ 
panion, and said, “Ernina, yo,u know I believe 
in impulses! I have one to go see Mrs. Everett, 
the minister’s wife, in Groton, for a few days. 
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You will not be afraid to stay here alone without 

me?” 

Ernina Starr turned slowly around. “Now, 
Zara, there’s something behind this! A scheme 
of some kind.” 

“I never thought of it till within the last five 
minutes, Ernina. I’ll be back, perhaps, in two 
days.” 

“And, perhaps, in-” 

Zara turned and went into her bedroom, and 
next morning was on her way. 

Dr. Annan was sitttng down to his supper at 
night, after a long, cold ride among his patients. 
Suddenly the bell rang. 

“Well,” he said, looking up wearily, as the 
servant entered. The girl put a small parcel 
into his hand, and went out again. 

The doctor paused a moment. There was 
something in the dainty way in which the little 
parcel was tied up—a delicate fragrance, that 
reminded him of his one dream of happiness. 

“What a fool I am!” he said, suddenly; 
“that is dead and buried long ago. And yet, 
and yet-” 

He did not finish the sentence; but he thought 
how hard and prosaic life was, and how dif¬ 
ferent it might have been if Miss Eno could 
have loved him. Mechanically he untied the 
parcel and opened a little box it contained. 
A bracelet, tied with yellow ribbon, lay before 
him. 

The color rushed to hi9 very forehead; his 
heart beat fast; his fingers trembled as he 
lifted the bracelet. 

After a few min he rose and went to a 
desk, which he opened. In this desk was a 
secret drawer, and from that drawer he drew 
forth a second bracelet, also tied with yellow 
ribbon, the exact counterpart of the first. 

“Where did this parcel come from?” he 


asked, as the servant, whom he rang for, en¬ 
tered. 

“From Mrs. Everett’s.” 

“Was any message left with it?” 

“None.” 

The doctor put on his hat and strode rapidly 
down the street. He seemed ten years younger 
than an hour ago. Very soon he found himself 
in the presence of Miss Eno. 

She rose, hurriedly, to receive him. As for 
him, he was trembling like a boy. 

“I have kept the bracelet,” he said. “See! 
And I have never loved any one but you. You 
have come to reward me.” 

“Yes! I have eorne.” 

That was all. 

A few days after Miss Eno went back to New 
York. 

“I am going to be married,” she said, to her 
friend. 

“And that heart-break, which happened just 
before you went to Groton, five years ago ?” 

“There is the secret. I found, at Groton, one 
who spoke as if his love was real, and not the 
sham we have offered to us in the world here. 
But my wound was not yet cured, nor my new- 
formed disbelief iu all men. I went back, after 
five years, and found him waiting for me. I 
think, at last,” she said, softly, “I shall be 
happy.” 

Dr. Annan is now a celebrated practitioner in 
New York. His wife is one of the queens of 
society. Both are brighter, and better, and 
happier. 

Was it an impulse, as she thinks, that took 
Miss Eno back to Groton? Or was it something 
deeper, of which she is not conscious? Blind 
chance is but a poor explanation. 

At any rate; impulse or not, two lives, but for 
it, would have been marred. 


FLOATING DOWN THE TIDE. 

BY HAST W. MICKLK8. 


A Summsr day aa beautiful 
As Summer day may be, 

Ere yet the breath of time has dim mod 
ller royal pageantry. 

Over the rippling river’s side 
The graceful elm-trees lean; 

While drowsy cattle stand, knee-deop, 
Within the shallow stream. 

And lazily chew their tender ends, 

And blink each big brown eye; 

While stretching far, and farther out, 
The cool, deep shadows lie. 


And 'mid the Summer bloom a boat. 
In which two, side by side, 
Forgetting all but yonth and love, 

Are floating with the tide. 

The tiny barque drifts idly on; 

The sinking sun’s last beam 
Lingers, as though it fain wore youug, 
And—floating down the stream. 

Ah! floating on unconsciously, 
Wrapped in their hope aud prido; 
Unseen the shattered wrecks which lie 
Drifting on Misery’s tide. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


It was horribly late as Lydney Churchill 
followed her aunt out of the carriage and up the 
steps of Mrs. Lorimer’s house; horribly latei 
and Lydney was undeniably cross, if one may 
take the liberty of saying such a thing of a girl 
who has been a beauty and belle for two whole 
seasons. 

They had gone to Annie Thornton’s reception 
first; and the truth was, Lydney wanted to stay 
there, for half the agreeable men of her ac¬ 
quaintance were on hand; and what was more, 
Mrs. Lorimer and her set were quite out of 
Lydney’s line, and it was only her aunt’s per¬ 
sistence in clinging fast to the acquaintance for 
•ld-timo’s sake, that had kept spoiled, fastidious 
Lydney from abjuring the woman, her people, 
her balls, and everybody and thing connected 
with her. 

Naturally, when it came to the point of going 
away from Annie Thornton’s, and the very 
nicest girls and masculines among her own 
particular set, Lydney’s dislike of the Lorimer 
and her tribe developed suddenly into respect¬ 
able hatred, just as all our dislikes do when we 
are sorely tried, or what is worse, sorely bored. 

First, on one pretext, then another, Lydney 
managed to detain her aunt until she might have 
been supposed to have had a resonable evening's 
amusement,—but Mrs. Churchill would go at 
last; and as she entreated and did the plain¬ 
tive, Lydney felt herself obliged to give way. 

“If she’d only be cross, I’d stay,” she whis¬ 
pered to Annie; and Annie whispered back, 

“I’d like to pull her turban off and step on 
it;” and all the while dear Mrs. Churchill was 
saying, 

“ My love, I’m sorry to carry Lydney off, but 
Mrs. Lorimer almost gave this ball on her 
account; and, really, Lydney has neglected her 
cruelly, and she’s such an old, old friend of 
mine.” 

“I wish the word was forbidden by law, and 
the race extinct,” cried Lydney, with a petu¬ 
lance that was heavenly, all the men thought. 
“I do solemnly vow I’ll never be anybody’s old 
friend, not if I live to be a hundred.*" - 

Then they had gone away, and Lydney had 
rather snubbed her aunt when she tried to say 
how sorry she w as that her sweet girl should be 
disappointed. 
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“In the first place. I’m not a sweet girl,” 
said she; “and don’t make matters worse by 
being grieved! Only, I’ve made up my mind to 
one thing, if I can’t get loose from that old cat 
Lorimer, and all her trumpery set, I’ll marry 
an Esquimaux, and go off to Kamschatka!” 

Mrs. Churchill held up her hands in horror, 
not of Lydney’s confusion of geographical terms, 
she was too thoroughly woman to know anything 
about geography herself, but in horror of Lyd¬ 
ney’s indulgence in the modern style of asser¬ 
tion, which was so diametrically opposite to her 
old-fashioned ideas of what was pretty for young 
women. 

“Now don’t be shocked,” pleaded her niece. 
“There, never mind; I know I’m cross—you’re 
an old darling 1” 

So Mrs. Churchill held her peace, for I am 
afraid Lydney rather tyrannized over her, as 
she had done all her bright young life over 
everybody that came near her. 

As they entered the hall, lo and behold! 
loads of people were flocking down the stair¬ 
case. 

“My dear,” groaned Mrs. Churchill, “they 
are all trooping down to supper!” 

“I wish, with all my heart, they were troop¬ 
ing down to go home!” returned Lydney. “Go 
on up, please; they may just make way lor us— 
I don’t mean to stand here.” 

So Mrs. Churchill passed on and Lydney 
followed, and all the people of her acquaint¬ 
ance whom she met, aggravated her by saying, 

“Oh! what makes you so late? We wanted 
you dreadfully.” 

“It’s like their impudence,” thought Lydney. 
“Oh, dear me! what a set of guys the women 
are; and I do think all the old beaux of the 
last century have been resurrected for the occa¬ 
sion.” 

She was close to the stairs as she thought 
that, in the very thickest of the crowd, and she 
had on her new dress, fresh from Paris, with 
the longest and most preposterous train; and 
j she felt too ill-natured to hold it up out of any¬ 
body’s way. 

And just then a tall, handsome young fellow 
had just come down stairs, and a fat woman 
pushed him, and he, to avoid being upset by the 
force with which she brought her weight against 
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him, stepped hastily aside, and planted his boot 
full on Lydney’s train. 

That was the drop that filled her cup to over¬ 
flowing. She stopped short, and looked round 
with the very haughtiest expression her face 
could assume, and as she was rather good at a 
thing of that sort, the yonng man felt that if 
the hall-floor would open and let him comfort¬ 
ably through into the cellar, he should be 
grateful. 

He moved back, bowing low with a little de¬ 
precating gesture, looking so mortified and an¬ 
noyed that Lydney had the grace to feel slightly 
ashamed of herself; but having mounted her ; 
pedestal of state, she could not step off it so 
quickly—so she gathered up her train and 
swept on in her aunt’B wake. 

“I say, Lister,” whispered a friend in the 
gentleman’s ear, “you did put your foot in it 
that time with a vengeance.” 

“Who is she?” he asked. 

“Why, that’s Miss Churchill, they make such 
a row over.” 

“ The deuce it is,” groaned Lister. 

“About the proudest, most disagreeable girl 
in America,” pursued the other, who having 
been several times atrociously snubbed by 
Lydney, just because Mrs. Lorimer had pre¬ 
sented him, was naturally in a state of mind 
to enjoy the indulgence of a little plain speak¬ 
ing. 

“I wish that old fat griffin that pushed me 
was in heaven,” muttered Lister, and went his 
way into the supper-room. 

He was a man who had a special weakness 
against doing the least thing that appeared 
awkward, and though left to himself he might 
have cursed the young woman for her almost 
insolent haughtiness, it was no satisfaction to 
have any creature so beautiful and stately 
severely commented on by antiquated Ned 
Bowers. 

In the meantime, Lydney was up in the dress¬ 
ing-room with her aunt, and saying, 

“I believe your Mrs. Lorimer offers a pre¬ 
mium for all the awkward men in town. I 
wonder I have any dress left on me!” 

“Did somebody step on it, dear?” questioned 
Mrs. Churchill, commiseratively. 

“ If you said trampled, it would be nearer 
the truth,” replied Lydney, with her charac¬ 
teristic exaggeration of the nineteen - .h century. 
“ A man fairly jumped upon it. I’d rather have 
paid for his supper at Delmonico’s than had my 
dress spoiled.” 

“It isn’t hurt, dear,” said her aunt; “and, 
really, the train is so very long-” 


} “That is no excuse,” interrupted Lydney. 
“I do hate a man that does anything so gauche 

Mrs. Churchill was always a little awed when 
Lydney indulged in the affectation, of French 
words, which she was too well bred to do, except 
when she felt unusually bored, and insolent, 
and out of temper; so there was silence between 
them, while the old lady arranged her head¬ 
dress, and made funny little pokes at her gown, 
as elderly women of the partridge order will. 

“Now they’ll be a year at supper!” exclaimed 
Lydney. “Mrs. Lorimer’s people always eat 
their way straight through the bill.” 

“ I thought we would go down,” Mrs. Churchill 
said. “I really am hungry.” 

“Go, by all means,” Lydney replied; “I shall 
stay here. I am not hungry, and it never does 
amuse me to watch a menagerie feed.” 

“My <Jear, don’t say such things. You’re not 
a bit like yourself to-night” 

Thp poor soul looked so disconsolate that 
Lydney’s crossncs£ gave way, and she laughed 
outright. 

“On the contrary, I am showing out my real 
self,” said she. “ There, don’t mind, you blessed; 
go down and get your supper; you’ll be sure to 
find some of your ancient adorers to keep you 
from being quite trodden to death.” 

Mrs. Churchill knew that it was useless to 
urge the willful girl, and being past fifty, natu¬ 
rally, her supper was of consequence to her— 
and Mrs. Lorimer’s feeds were always capital; 
she had that virtue, whatever her other sins 
and shortcomings might be. 

After her aunt had departed, Lydney stood 
idly looking in the glass, not thinking about the 
lovely face reflected there, thinking, a little re¬ 
morsefully, that she had grown dreadfully ca¬ 
pricious and arrogant, and wondering if it was 
only the perversity of her disposition which had 
made Annie Thornton’s party seem unusually 
pleasant. 

Perhaps not. Indeed, she presently admitted 
to herself that there was another reason, yet, 
perhaps, scarcely more sensible. Wayne Tal- 
fourd had been there—and Wayne was the latest 
victim at her altars; and she knew as well as a 
woman generally does know such things, that 
he had got horribly in earnest, and was only 
waiting for an opportunity to do the declaration 
business in fine style. 

Did she want him to? Ah, thero was the 
question! Love him? Not a bit! She had grown 
to believe that she should never love anybody. 
She was past twenty; she had had two whole 
years of adoration, and not once could she look 
back and convict herself of a flutter that would 
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have gone to prove Bhe possessed anything like j 
a heart. 

But Wayne really had a head, and he was 
handsome and rich; and she was tired and bored, 
like the rest of us, and a new sensation would 
be agreeable. Should she let him explode, and 
take him and his money and go over to Europe, 
said have the relief of “fresh fields and pas¬ 
tures new?” 

Then she shook her head, and frowned at the 
image in the mirror, and said contemptuously, 

“You’re such an absurd little bvute! Oh! 
you inhuman, gray-eyed monster, you! I’m 
sick of everybody; but, of all the people that 
tire me, you are the most unendurable.” 

Then she went down to the drawing-room, 
which, of course, were nearly deserted—here 
and there some old bachelor, whose dyspepsia 
wouldn’t let him eat supper, or some *>ld cata¬ 
maran, who had too few diseases to run the 
risk of spoiling her newest one. Naturally, 
they surrounded Miss Churchill, and made much 
of her, till sho wished she had staid up stairs. 

It was not so very long before the people 
began to get back—the dancing community being 
first; and presently the music struck up again, 
and any number of couples began to make short 
runs, like mad dogs, as a preparation to dashing 
into the most entrancing galop of the season. 

Lydney would not dance; she was in one of 
her languid, lazy moods, and did all sorts of 
horrid things, only she did them well, and hav¬ 
ing achieved a reputation, of course, people 
were bound to be pleased. 

The next^sight that met her eyes—as the old- 
fashioned stqry-writers were foud of saying— 
was her aunt making her way toward her, lean¬ 
ing on the arm of a young man, and that man— 
yes, positively, that man was the ono who trod 
on her new Paris dress! 

Verily, he had come at an inauspicious mo¬ 
ment! Lydney saw that he was handsome, 
better than that, elegant; she might havo said, 
thorough-bred, only she would have died rather 
than admit that any of Mrs. Lorimer’s guests 
could be that. But she was not appeased—she 
did not mean to be civil; no, not even to gratify 
her old relative. 

Up they came; Lydney sat beautifully un¬ 
conscious until her aunt spoke. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Churchill, “I want 
you to know Mr.* Lister; his mother was my 
dearest friend. I used to know him, too, when 
he was a boy.” 

Poor Mrs. Churchill! she had so many “dearest 
friends,” Lydney absolutely hated the words! So 
she was almost rude; but, in such a pretty, mis¬ 


chievous way, and she looked so handsome, that 
you would never have dared to say it was un¬ 
lady-like if you could have seen and heard her. 

“Now I know Mr. Lister,” said she, turning 
to her aunt. “I am sorry that your dearest 
friend, his mother, is not here to make the 
family-party complete.” 

Mrs. Churchill looked imploringly at her, 
and fluttered, as partridge women do. 

“I don’t know,” said Lister, coolly, “1 think 
I rather congratulate my mother on being safe 
in Florence at this moment.” 

He had given her Greek for Greek; and she 
rather liked him for that, at all events. 

“You mean to be uncivil about poor Mrs. 
Lorimer’s crowd,” said she, innocently; “you’d 
better not, for she’s another of aunty’s dearest 
friends.” 

“I was not thinking of the crowd,” returned 
he, with the slightest possible emphasis on the 
last word. 

“Oh!” drawled Lydney, “I hope you don’t 
think—that really is unpardonable.” 

“I believe I was that before,” Lister said, 
with a little shrug of his shoulders, and a smile 
which really was the perfection of indifference. 

“I haven’t a doubt of it! I would wonder 
what you mean, only I’m too tired.” 

And in precisely her tone Lister answered, 

“You look so; really, you ought to be safe at 
home and in bed.” 

And Lydney thought, 

“Upon my word, he’s refreshing! I do be¬ 
lieve he could be almost as impudent as 1 can. 
I’ll make his face tingle if he has any blood in 
his veins!” 

“You see,” said she, sweetly, “at this house 
aunty always meets so many dear old friends!” 

Lister laughed outright. 

“Do their sons all step on your dress?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, invariably! I always recognize them 
by that.” 

“So I had heard,” said he; “that was my 
reason for introducing myself in that way.” 

Mrs. Churchill had been listening rather un¬ 
easily to this dialogue, so opposed to all her 
ideas of what might be considered decorous 
conversation between a proper young man and 
a well-regulated young woman; but, fortunately 
for her peace of mind, somebody called her 
away, probably another of her dearest of old 
friends; for Lydney used to say, with a graceful 
little shudder, that their name was Legion. 

I do not know that her leaving them improved 
matters; they rather went on from bad to worse, 
and managed to utter as many disagreeable 
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things to each other in a polite, graceful fashion, J 
as two strangers well can. No, let me lay the \ 
blame where it belongs. Lydney grew vexed \ 
because her attempts at putting him down were ; 
unavailing, and said the disagreeable things; ; 
he was only disagreeable in preserving his ; 
equanimity, and keeping perfectly cool. 

At last ho asked her to dance. 

“Perhaps you will kindly excuse me,” she ; 
said; “I never do dance in this house.” 

“At least, you know I had to do my duty,” 
he answered, as placid as a May morning. 

She was really angry then; still when Mrs. ; 
Lorimer came up and carried him off she was : 
sorry. There was, at least, an excitement in ! 
using the foils; and of the procession of men : 
who took his place in turn, not one but was 
irredeemably stupid, or, what was worse, in- ; 
dined to bo tender—and Miss Churchill was so j 
tired of men who wished to do the maudlin and 
sentimental. 

Later in the evening, there was another pas- j 
sage of arms between herself and Lister, and ; 
she was compelled to admit to herself that, if ; 
she held her own, it was quite as much as she ; 
did. 

By that time her annt was ready to go home; : 
the poor old bird had been winking first one ; 
eye, then the other, like a sleepy blue jay, for 
the last hour, but kept her post faithfully, be¬ 
cause she fancied that she was pleasing Lydney 
thereby. 

Lister saw them down to the carriage, and 
IMrs. Churchill gave him a cordial invitation to 
come and call on them, and even added, 

“We’ll be glad to see him any time, won’t 
we, Lydney f’ 

But Lydney was busy with her wraps, and 
did not even hear; and thut provoking man 
went on talking to her aunt as if he had not; 
noticed her lack of civility. 

“IIow do you like him, dear?” asked the old 
lady, as they drove off. 

Lydney did not answer—busy still with her 
wraps. 

“His mother was the loveliest woman. I’m 
sure he’s nice—he looks like her! I do wish 
you'd be nice to him! But you don’t say what 
you thought.” 

“I beg your pardon! Thought about what?” 

“Why, Mr. Lister, my love! How absent you 
are.” 

“Really, I had not thought about him at all,” ; 
said she; and straightway her conscience pricked ; 
her for telling a fib. 

“But did you like him? Surely he made im¬ 
pression enough for you to know that.” 


“Oh, Mr. Lister!” returned Lydney, in atone 
as if she were trying to remember somebody she 
had not seen for a year, at least. “I thought 
him simply detestable.” 

Then Mrs. Churchill had nothing more to say, 
for she knew that Bhe would only injure the 
young man’s cause by adding a word in his 
favor. She was so meek that Lydncy’s con¬ 
science troubled her, and she began to be very 
sweet at once; but the conversation did not 
stray back to its first channel. 

The next day they met him at some picture 
exhibition, and his manner had so completely 
changed that Lydney was quite puzzled; and 
when any man so conducts himself that a woman 
is forced to confess he puzzles her, he has made 
a long step toward making her think about him. 

He was quiet, almost grave; no more badin¬ 
age, no vexatious compliments. He talked more 
to her aunt than to herself—and he talked well, 
even about the pnintings; and as that was a 
subject upon which Lydney was accustomed to 
hear sensible people talk the most outrageous 
trash, she was naturally surprised. 

He was very handsome, too—there was no 
denying that; and he had a tired, worn look, 
like a man who had felt and thought, and a 
slow, melancholy smile, which was worth watch¬ 
ing for and trying to call up. 

But she did not mean to revoke her first im¬ 
pression. She said to herself that it had always 
been her creed that no man was pardonable 
who ever did an awkward thing; besides, he 
thought too much of himself. She was sure he 
put on airs, and she would snub him unmerci¬ 
fully to the end. of the chapter. 

The evening after he called at the house, but 
there were some people there—Annio Thornton 
among them; and he seemed^ to know her very 
well, and it was apparent that she was quite 
ready to be civil to him. Mrs. Churchill made 
him stay, and he devoted himself to the young 
woman; and Lydney had three stupid men, 
whose brains lay in their heels, and were no¬ 
thing, since they could not dance, to her share; 
and she thought sh% never had been so bored 
in her whole life. Looking at her friend Annie 
occasionally, it struck her for the first time that 
she was affected; absolutely, too, she was laying 
herself out to please Mr. Lister—nnd pray, who 
was he that anybody should do that! 

Capricious Lydney sang, and sang her very 
best; and that abominable man was the only 
one who did not overwhelm her with praise— 
not that she cared, but it was like his impu¬ 
dence. Oh! If he would only give her another 
chance to snub him! 
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Presently ho took his leave of her aunt, and 
oame up to the piano, where she was still sit¬ 
ting. 

“Good-night, Miss Churchill,” he said, with! 
his slow, reluctant smile, that she liked in spite 
of herself; it was so different from the incessant 
grins of the dancing-men. “Your aunt has told 
me that I may come soon again.” 

“Naturally, my aunt has that privilege with 
any one whom she wishes for a visitor,” Lydney 
replied, carelessly. 

“That means, I am to consider myself her: 

gUC8t?” 

She laughed wickedly, and said, 

“Not having had the good fortune to be an! 
old friend of your mother’s——” 

“Exactly! And I shall like coming to see 
your aunt, because she was.” 

Lydney looked utter indifference to his likes 
upon that and all other subjects. 

“I understood that, too, without your looking 
it,” said he, with on amiability that vexed her 
beyond measure. 

Then he bowed himself away, having nad 
rather the best of it; and Lydney felt a peculiar 
tingling in the ends of her fingers, which warned 
her, no matter how unlady-like the impulses 
might be, that the strongest feeling in her soul, 
just then, was a diabolical desire to box that 
man's ears till ho saw more stars than were 
ever visible in the actual hemisphere. 

So their third encounter ended. 

Now you know I never have time or patience 
to toll things in detail; if I had, you would not 
bore yourselves reading them; so let us go on 
as rapidly as we do in real life in this delight¬ 
fully crazy age and generation. ' 

It was almost two months since the evening 
on which Lister had stepped on Lydney Chur¬ 
chill’s train. I put it that way, because that 
very awkward introduction had, from the first, 
placed them on a very different footing (no pun 
intended) from that where they would have 
stood in the ordinary fashion of making ac¬ 
quaintance. 

He had been a great deal at the house, for 
Mrs. Churchill insisted on petting him im¬ 
mensely, and would never give either dinner 
or supper—she was famous for both, angelic 
old woman!—without writing his name down 
as one of the guests. He had become one of 
the head men in Lydney’s particular set, and 
whichever way she turned, she was doomed to 
meet Mr. Lister. 

I say doomed, because that was the word she 
insisted upon using, clinging to it w’ith true 
feminine obstinacy long after the time when 


something told her it was a downright false¬ 
hood; perhaps using it the more persistently 
for that very reason. 

They quarreled abominably—that is, she quar¬ 
reled with him, which seemed to be precisely 
what he wished. She had got far beyond the 
idea of snubbing him—there was no good in 
trying that; and gradually, yes, unconsciously, 
her feelings changed, until there was a certain 
pleasure in having more of his attention than 
he gave other women. When she discovered 
the fact, she told herself it was because Annie 
Thornton, and all the other girls made such 
tremendous geese of themselves about him, that 
there was a satisfaction in showing them what 
a sensible woman could do with their paragon, 
if she felt disposed. 

Lo, and behold! just after she had made that 
modest declaration to her familiar spirit, (we 
all have them, though a good many of us try to 
think we don’t believe in the devil,) she dis¬ 
covered that nobody, not even she, the irre¬ 
sistible of two seasons, could do anything with 
Howard Lister, except what he chose to have 
done. 

There were days and seasons when he was so 
frank and devoted, that if he had been any other 
man, she would have known that he was in love 
with her; but she could not console herself by 
thinking that was the case with him. 

It was only when she laid by her airs and 
graces, and permitted herself to be perfectly 
[ natural—when she talked freely and openly to 
! him. The instant she attempted either raillery 
or indifference, he beat her invariably at her 
own game. 

Just now there had been a truce, which had 
lasted for several days—and they had been de¬ 
lightful ones. The last evening of its little 
course, Lister came to Mrs. Churchill’s opera- 
box, and she asked him where he had been all 
the morning; he had promised to bring her a 
letter from his mother. He made some apology 
—one of those lies that sound well and mean 
! nothing, and turned to Lydney. 

“You know what I have been doing,” he said, 
not in a whisper—heaven be praised, he was” 
never rude enough for that—but in one of those 
careful monotones that do not go beyond the 
person for whom they are meant. 

“Indeed, I do not,” she answered. “I don’t 
think you told me what you were going to do; 
but I know you were telling aunty fibs just now.” 

“Of course I was! Would you have had me 
tell her the truth?” 

“I confess to a predilection for that exploded 
virtue,” said she, laughing. 
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44 Ah! women always admire the qualities j 
their sex oannot attain,” returned he. 44 What < 
was I doing? Why, what is a truce for? Bury- j 
ing my dead, of course.” 

His voice changed suddenly, growing deep ; 
and earnest; he gave her one of those strange, : 
sad looks, which often puzzled. There was 
something more in his face, too—something 
that made the color come into her cheeks, and 
her eyes droop beneath his. 

Just at that moment two or three men entered 
the box—Wayne Talfourd among them; and 
Lydney felt that he was looking curiously at 
her, and she colored still more. 

She was vexed, and began flirting with 'him 
outrageously, and did and said several abomin¬ 
able things to Lister. 

They were all borne with his usual equani¬ 
mity. After a little ho left the box, and pre¬ 
sently she saw him seated by Annie Thornton. 
Someway Wayne Talfourd and the whole group ; 
of dandies grew very tiresome after that. 

Later in the evening, she met him at Mrs. ; 
Osgood’s supper. He was unusually brilliant. 
She tried to be as angry with him as she was ; 
with herself, but failed. 

Just before the party broke up, he came and ; 
leaned over her chair for the first time. 

44 1 have to thank you for these very, very 
happy days,” he said, softly. 44 We have been : 
good friends all that time; I shall never tres¬ 
pass on your patience again! You have con¬ 
vinced me to-night that you actually dislike me. 

I am sorry I have tried you so much. Good-by.” 

He was gone before she could turn her head; 
and suddenly the supper-table and the people 
seemed starting off in an eccentric waltz; and ; 
Lydney knew that she was so faint and dizzy 
that it was with difficulty she kept her seat. 

Once at home, she refused to answer the ques¬ 
tions that unseen monitor, which haunts us all, : 
put to her, and insisted upon thinking she was : 
sleepy, and resolutely counted up to five hun- : 
dred, then backward, till she began to feel her¬ 
self growing imbecile. 

The next day she did not see Lister. Evening j 
came, he was not at any of the houses where 
she went. The morning after, some gossiping ; 
friend of her aunt’s brought the news—he was 
engaged to Annie Thornton. 

The old story—a whole volume in a line— ; 
Lydney knew that she loved him. Knowing it, ; 
there came straightway the fear that other people ! 
might have suspected her secret. Great heaven?! 
could she live to be sneered it, talked over— j; 
worst of all, pitied! 

She died a thousand deaths during that long l 


hour of self-communion. She was a terribly 
proud woman; there was no torture she would 
not rather have borne than this knowledge, 
which forced itself upon her. Now she looked 
back, and something told there had been a time 
when he might have loved her—yes, not very 
far gone; she had driven him away by her in¬ 
solence and caprices! She could understand, 
now, that she had treated him thus from the 
very fact that he had always been more to her 
than any other man. 

It was a horrible, horrible hour! We read of 
such things in novels; we laugh about them— 
ah! God help us! we pronounce them unreal; 
a voice away down in our souls, a bitter, burn¬ 
ing memory, which will never cease to ache 
while life lasts, gives the lie to our words. 

But Lydney was living in the real world; so 
she had to come out of her tragedy, smooth her 
hair, compose her face, and go down to meet 
the people who lived in the world with her. 

Her aunt had a dinner that night; Lister had 
been invited, and had sent an excuse. Wayne 
Talfourd was there, and before he went away, 
he made an opportunity to speak the words he 
had been trying so long to say. 

He asked her to marry him; and he told his 
story well, as men do tell things when they are 
in earnest. 

Should she say yes? Put her hand in his, 
and so end all? She tried—she could not! 
When he pleaded for just one word, she cried 
out in a bewildered way, 

“Let me go! I can’t answer! To-morrow— 
you shall have my answer to-morrow!” 

She broke away from him, and got up to her 
room; and from then until daylight, she had the 
long hours to herself and her despair. When 
morning came, she had made her resolve—she 
would marry Talfourd. Nobody should over 
say that she had been disappointed. Lister 
should never be able, in his man’s vanity, to 
suspect her secret. Her engagement should be 
announced before his. She would be married 
at once; go away—anywhere; she could not 
stay to see him belong to another. 

Mrs. Churchill had gone out; there was no 
one to disturb her. She went into the little 
boudoir, which was her own special sanctum, 
and sat down to write her letter. 

Thrice she began it, but her hand trembled 
so that the paper was blotted till the writing 
was illegible. She flung the pen from her, and 
covered her face with her hands. She could 
not weep, could only sit there and let that dumb 
agony have its course. 

Somebody entered the room. She looked up 
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to order the intruder away—it was Lister. He 
gave her no time to speak, came close to the 
table, looked at the scattered papers, and said, 
hoarsely, 

“You are trying to write your letter—can 
you do it?” 

She tried to be cold, contemptuous; she could 
only let her eyes fall under his glance, and 
sit there trembling with a strange, deathly 
chilL 

“Can you do it?” he repeated. “I know 
what it is, you see! I didn’t mean to come 
here—I could not help it! I don’t believe you 
love that man-” , 

“How dare you!” she broke in. 

“Wait—don’t be angry! I won’t vex you. 


Let me say what I have struggled so long to 
keep back. I love you! I love you! Oh, Lyd- 
ney! I know you don’t care for me—at least, 
you need not sacrifice yourself to one wholly 
unworthy of you! If you would try to endure 
me—try to let my love and devotion-” 

She interrupted him with an odd little sound 
that was half a sob, half a cry, and turned away 
her head. 

He had seen her face—it told him the truth. 

He was at her feet—holding her hands fast— 
pleading as a man might for his hopes of 
heaven; and Lydney sat there, aud felt the 
old dull world sweep out of sight, and knew 
that, in spite of her errors, paradise had opened 
about her way. 




GHOSTS. 

BT JAMBS MACBICB THOMPSON. 


One ghost I love, and one I hate— 

And both are fair; 

One tall and strong, and cold as fate. 

The other small and sweet, aud rare 
Among ten thousand, with such great 
Brown eyes and golden hair. 

One ghost is of a strong, proud man, 
Book-learned, aud wise 
In many tongues unwritten; great as Pan 
Among his fellows, in whose wondering eyes 
Mo such a being, since the world began, 

Had strayed from Paradise. 

The other ghost is of a maiden sweet— 

Coffined and gone; 

Who trod my heart to death beneath her feet, 
Whilst I looked sadly and madly on, 

While she was weaving her own windingniheet, 
Unconsciously, in her red dawn. 


They met and loved, and wooed and burned— 

I shrank away; 

They loved whilo one great year its cycle turned. 
Then silent and soft, and c*>ld and gray. 

Came love's dread twilight, wherein burned 
Mo streak of dying day. 

Mow by the Rhine’s sweet wave he sleeps— 

And she just here, 

Where one blue, rarid violet keepe 
Close wntcli and ward obove her bier; 

Where no fond kinsman bends and weeps, 

In sorrow dull and drear. 

And so I hate the ghost of him— 

Dead by the Rhine; 

Because it standeth, cold and grim, 

Where should have glittered mine, 

On that fair wall beyoud the rim, 

O’er which morn’s glories shine 1 


TWILIGHT. 


BT MISS EMMA 

I always think wheu twilight draws her curtain < 
Around the peaceful earth, serene and slow; J; 

When earth lies in the quiet, holy stillness s 

Of that sweet twilight iu the long ago I < 

In memory’s hall its picture hath not faded, $ 

But bright with uudimmed lustre now doth glow; ^ 

Enshrined in my heart's chamber still it reigneth— n 

That glorious twilight in the long ago! < 

Life’s changes have swept o’er my spirit's beauty, j 
And quenched my youth, and laid ambition low; J 

But time nor change have not erased nor tarnished > . 
The memory of that twilight, long ago! < 

June roses slept upon the bush beneath us; < 

11 milled even seemed the brooklet's joyous flow; \ 


HERRICK. 

And one bright star came out in the pale ether, 
Illnming soft that twilight, long ago 1 

We stood together, and onr hearts, enraptured. 

No greater earthly peace or joy could know; 

The dream of fresh, young love, that round us lingered 
In that glad twilight-hour of long ago! 

But the sweet dream is past, the spell is broken; 

He lies in ocean’s bed, where mermaids go; 

And naught to me is left but the dear tokeu. 

Of memory of that twilight, long ago! 

Ah, no! not all; I have the blest assurance; 

The truth that faith’s bright lamp doth clearly show. 
That we sliall moot again, and happier, brighter, 

Than in that earthly scene so long ago! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. WEl^MORE. 

Lady Thetford had settled her business 
satisfactorily with the rector of St. Gosport. 

“Nothing could be more opportune,” he said. 
“I am going to London next week on business, 
which will detain me upward of a fortnight. I 
will immediately advertise for such a person as 
you want.” 

“You must understand,” said her ladyship, 
“I do not require a young girl. I wish a mid¬ 
dle-aged person—a widow, for instance, who 
has had children of her own. Both Rupert and 
May are spoiled—May particularly is perfectly 
unmanageable. A young girl as governess for 
her would never do.” 

Mr. Knight departed with these instructions, 
and the following week started for the great 
metropolis. An advertisement was at once in¬ 
serted in the Times newspaper, stating all Lady 
Thetford’s requirements, and desiring imme¬ 
diate application. Another week later, and 
Lady Thetford received the* following commu¬ 
nication: 

“Dear Lady Thetford —I have been fairly 
besieged with applicants for the past week—all 
widows, and all professing to be thoroughly com¬ 
petent. Clergymen’s widows, doctor’s widow’s, 
officer’s widows—all sorts of widows. I never 
before thought so many could apply for one 
situation. I have chosen one in sheer despera¬ 
tion—the widow of a country gentleman in dis¬ 
tressed circumstances, who I think will suit. 
She is eminently respectable in appearance, 
quiet and lady-like in manner, with five years’ 
experience in the nursery-governess line, and 
the highest recommendation from her late em¬ 
ployers. She has lost a child, she tells me; and 
from her looks and manner altogether, I should 
judge she was a person conversant with mis¬ 
fortune. She will return with me early next 
week—her name is Mrs. Weymore.” 

Lady Thetford read this letter with a little 
sigh of relief—some one else would have the 
temper and outbreaks of little May to contend 
with now. She wrote to Capt. Everard that same 
day, to announce his daughter’s well being, and 


inform him that she had found a suitable gov¬ 
erness to take charge of her. 

The second day of the ensuing week the rector 
and the new governess arrived. A fly from the 
railway brought, her and her luggage to Thet¬ 
ford Towers late in the afternoon, and she was 
taken at once to the room that had been pre¬ 
pared for her, whilst the servant went to inform 
Lady Thetford of her arrival. 

“Fetch her here at once,” said her ladyship, 
who was alone, as usual, in the long drawing¬ 
room, with the children, “I wish to see her.” 

Ten minutes after, the drawing-room door was 
flung open, and “Mrs. Weymore, my lady,” an¬ 
nounced the footman. 

Lady Thetford arose to receive her new de¬ 
pendent, who bowed and stood before her with 
a somewhat fluttered and embarrassed air. She 
was quite young, not older than my lady her¬ 
self, and^ eminently good-looking. The tall, 
slender figure, clad in widow’s weeds, was as 
symmetrical as Lady Thetford’s own, and the 
dull black dress set off the pearly fairness of 
the blonde skin, and the rich abundance of 
fair hair. Lady Tbetford’s brows contracted a 
little; her fair, subdued, gentle-looking, girlish 
young woman, was hardly the strong-minded, 
middle-aged matron she had expected to take 
the nonsense out of obstreperous May Everard. 

“Mrs. Weymore, I believe,” said Lady Thet¬ 
ford, resuming her fatUeuil , “pray be Beated. I 
wished to see you at once, because I am going 
out this evening. You have had five years ex¬ 
perience as a nursery-governess, Mr. Knight 
tells me?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

There was a little tremor in Mrs. Weymore’s 
low voice, and her blue eyes shifted and fell 
| under Lady Thetford’s steady, and somewhat 
| haughty gaze. 

“Yet you look young—much younger than I 
imagined, or wished.” 

“Iam twenty-seven years old, my lady.” 

That was my lady’s own age precisely, but 
she looked half a dozen years the elder of the 
} two. 

| “Are you a native of London?” 

[ “No, my lady—of Berkshire.” 
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“And you have been a widow, how long?” 

What ailed Mrs. Weymore? She was all j 
white and trembling—even her hands, folded 
and pressed together in her lap, shook in spite 
of her. 

“Eight years and more.” 

She said it with a sort of sob, hysterically 
choked. Lady Tketford looked on surprised, 
and a trifle displeased. She was a very proud 
woman, and certainly wished for no soene with 
her hired dependents. 

“Eight years is a tolerable time,” she said, 
coolly. “You have lost children?” 

“One, my lady.” 

Again that choked, hysterical sob. My lady 
went on pitilessly, 

“Is it long ago?” 

“When—when I lost its father.” 

“Ah! both together? That was rather hard. 
Well, I hope you understand tho management 
of children—spoiled ones particularly. Here 
are the two you are to take charge of. Rupert— 
May, come here.” 

Tho children came over from their corner. 
Mrs. Weymore drew May toward her, but Sir 
Rupert held aloof. 

“That is my ward^-this is my son. I pre¬ 
sume Mr. Knight has told you. If you can 
subdue the temper of that child, you will prove 
yourself, indeed, a treasure. The east parlor 
has been fitted up for your use; the children 
will take their meals there with you; the room 
adjoining is to be the school-room. I have ap¬ 
pointed one of the maids to wait on you. I trust 
you will find your chamber comfortable.” 

“Exceedingly so, my lady.” 

“And the terms proposed by Mr. Knight suit 
you?” 

Mrs. Weymore bowed. Lady Thetford rose 
to close the interview. 

“You must need refreshment and rest after 
your journey. I will not detain you longer. 
To-morrow your duties will commence.” 

She rang the bell—directed the servant who 
came to show the governess to the east parlor 
and see to her wants, and then to send nurse 


his own gate, enjoying the placid beauty of the 
summer evening; and Lady Thetford reined in 
her ponies to speak to him. 

“So happy to see your ladyship! Won’t you 
alight and come in? Mrs. Knight will be de¬ 
lighted.” 

“Not this evening, I think. Had you much 
trouble about my business?” 

“1 had applicants enough, certainly,” laughed 
the rector. “I had reason to remember Mr. 
Weller’s immortal advice, ‘Beware of widders.’ 
How do you like youi* governess?” 

“I have hardly had time to form an opinion. 
She is younger than I could desire.” 

“She looks much younger than the age she 
gives, I know; but that is a common case. I 
trust my choice Will prove satisfactory—her re¬ 
ferences are excellent. Your ladyship has had 
an interview frith her?” 

“A very brief one. Her manner struck me 
unpleasantly—so odd, and shy, and nervous. I 
hardly know how to characterize it; but she 
may be a paragon of governesses, for all that. 
Good-evening; best regards to Mrs. Knight. 
Call soon and see how your protege gets on.” 

Lady Thetford drove away. As she alighted 
from the pony-carriage and ascended the great 
front steps of tho house, she saw the pale gov¬ 
erness still soated at the window of the east 
parlor, gazing dejectedly out at the silvery moon¬ 
light. 

“A most woeful countenance,” thought my 
| lady. “There is some deeper grief, than the 
loss of a husband and child eight years ago, the 
j matter with that woman. I don’t like her.” 

No, Lady Thetford did not like the meek and 
submissive-looking governess, but the children 
and the re9t of the household did. Sir Rupert 
and little May took to her at once—her gentle 
voice, her tender smile seemed to win its way 
| to their capricious favor; and before the end 
of the first week, she had more influence over 
j them than mother and nurse together. The 
■ subdued and gentle governess soon had the love 
; of all at Thetford Towers, except its mistress, 
| from Mrs. Hilliard, the stately housekeeper. 


for the children. Fifteen minutes after she j down. She was so courteous and considerate, 
drove away in the pony-pheaton, whilst the ;• so anxious to avoid giving trouble. Above all, 
new governess stood by the window of the east J that fixed expression of hopeless trouble on her 
parlor, and watched her vanish in the amber J sad, pale face, made its way to every heart, 
haze of the August sunset < She had full charge ot the children now; they 


Lady Thetford’s business in St. Gosport de- j took their meals with her, and she had them in 
tained her a couple of hours. The big, white, j her keeping the best part of the day—an office 
August moon was rising as she drove slowly j that was no sinecure. When they were with their 
homeward, and the nightingale sang its vesper < nurse, or my lady, the governess sat alone in the 
lay in the scented hedge-rows. As she passed j east parlor, looking out dreamily at the summer 
the rectory, she saw Mr. Knight leaning over ) landscape, with her own brooding thoughts. 
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One evening, when she had beep at Thetford 
Towers over a fortnight, Mrs. Hilliard, coming 
in, found her sitting dreamily by herself, neither 
reading nor working. The children were in the 
drawing-room, and her duties were over for the 
day. 

“I am afraid you don’t make yourself at home 
here,” said the good-natured housekeeper; “you 
stay too much alone, and it isn’t good for young 
people like you.” 

“I am used to solitude,” replied the gov¬ 
erness, with a smile that ended in a sigh, 
“and I have grown to like it. Will you take 
a seat?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Hilliard. “I heard you say 
the other day you would like to go over the 
house; so, as I have a couple of hours’ leisure, I 
will show it. to you now.” 

The governess rose eagerly. 

“I have been wanting to see it so much,” she 
said, “but I feared to give trouble by asking. 
It is very good of you to think of me, dear Mrs. 

* Hilliard.” 

“She isn’t much used to people thinking 
ef her,” reflected the housekeeper, “or she 
wouldn’t be so grateful for trifles. Let me 
see,” aloud, “you have seen the drawing-room, 
and the library, and that is all, except your 
own apartments. Well, oome this way, I’ll show 
you the old south-wing.” 

Through long corridors, up wide, black, slip¬ 
pery stair-cases, into vast, unused rooms, where 
ghostly echoes and darkness had it all to them¬ 
selves, Mrs. Hilliard led the governess. 

“These apartments have been unused since 
before the late Sir Noel’s time,” said Mrs. Hil¬ 
liard ; “his father kept them flill in the hunting 
season, and at Christmas time. Smoe Sir Noel’s 
death, my lady has shut herself up and received 
no company, and gone nowhere. She is begin¬ 
ning to go out more of late than she has done 
ever since his death.” 

Mrs. Hilliard was not looking at the gov¬ 
erness, or she might have been surprised at the 
nervous restlessness and agitation of her man¬ 
ner, as she listened to these very commonplace 
remarks. 

“Lady Thetford was very muoh attached to 
her husband, then?” Mrs. Weymore said, her 
voice tremulous. 

“Ahl that she was! She must have been, 
for his death nearly killed her. It was sudden 
enough, and shocking enough, goodness knows! 
I shall never forget that dreadful night This 
is the old banqueting-hall, Mrs. Weymore, the 
largest and dreariest room in the house.” 

Mrs. Weymore, trembling very much, either 
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with cold or that unaccountable nervousness 
of hers, hardly looked round at the vast wilder¬ 
ness of a room. 

“You were with the late Sir Noel, then, when 
he died?” 

“Yes, until my lady came. Ah! it was a 
dreadful*thing! He had taken her to a ball, 
and riding home his horse threw him. We 
sent for the doctor and my lady at once; and 
when she came, all white and scared like, he 
sent us out of the room. He was as calm and 
sensible as you or me, but he seemed to have 
something on his mind. My lady was shut up 
with him for about three hours, and then we 
went in—Dr. Gale and me. I shall never for^ 
get that sad sight. Poor Sir Noel was dead, 
and she was kneeling beside him in her ball- 
dress, like somebody turned to stone. I spoke 
to her, and she looked up at me, and then fell 
back in my arms in a fainting fit. Are you 
cold, Mrs. Weymore, that you shake so?” 

“No—yes—it is this desolate room, I think,” 
the governess answered, hardly able to speak. 

“It is desolate. Come, I’ll show you the bil¬ 
liard-room ; and then we’ll go up stairs to the 
room Sir Noel died in. Everything remains 
just as it was—no one has ever slept there since. 
If you only knew, Mrs. Weymore, what a sad 
time it was; but you do know, poor dear! you 
have lost a husband yourself!” 

The governess flung up her hands before her 
face with a suppressed cry, so full of anguish 
that the housekeeper stared at her aghast. 
Almost as quickly she recovered herself again. 

“Don’t mind me,” she said, in a choking 
voice, “I can’t help it. You don’t know what 
I suffered—what I still suffer. Oh, pray! don’t 
mind me!” 

“Certainly not, my dear,” said Mrs. Hilliard, 
thinking inwardly the governess was a very odd 
person, indeed. 

They looked at the billiard-room, where the 
tables stood, dusty and disused, and the balls 
lay idly by. 

“I don’t know when it will be used again,” 
said Mrs. Hilliard, “perhaps not until Sir 
Rupert grows up. There was a time,” lower¬ 
ing her voice, “that I thought he would never 
live to be as old and strong as he is now. He 
was the punyist baby, Mrs. Weymore, yob ever 
looked at—nobody thought he would live. And 
that would have been a pity, you know, for then 
the Thetford estate would have gone to a dis¬ 
tant branch of the family, as it would, too, if 
Sir Rupert had been a little girl.” 

She went on up stairs to the inhabited part 
of the building, followed by Mrs. Weymore, who 
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seemed to grow more and more agitated with J 
every word the old housekeeper said. 

‘‘This is Sir Noel’s room,” said Mrs. Hilliard, 
in an awe-struck whisper, as if the dead man j 
still lay there; “no one ever enters here but j 
me.” 

She unlocked it, as she spoke, and went in. 
Mrs. Weymore followed with a face of fright¬ 
ened pallor that struck even the housekeeper. 

“Good gracious mel Mrs. Weymore, what is 
the matter? You are as pale as a ghost. Are 
you afraid to enter a room where a person has 
died?” 

Mrs. Weymore’s reply was almost inaudible; 
she stood on the threshold, pallid, trembling, 
unaccountably moved. The housekeeper glanced 
at her suspiciously. 

“Very odd,” she thought, “very! The new 
governess is either the most nervous person I 
ever met, or else—no, she can’t have known 
Sir Noel in his lifetime. Of course not.” 

They left the chamber after a cursory glance 
around—Mrs. Weymore never advancing be¬ 
yond the threshold. She had not spoken, and 
that white pallor made her faoe ghastly still. 

“I’ll show you the picture-gallery,” said Mrs. 
Hilliard; “and then, 1 believe, you will have 
seen all that is worth seeing at Thetford Towers.” 

She led the way to a long, half-lighted room, 
wainscoted and antique, like all the rest, where 
long rows of dead and gone Thetfords looked 
down from the carved walls. There were knights 
in armor; countesses in ruffles, and powder, and 
lace; bishops in mitre on head and crosier in 
hand; and judges in gown and wig. There were 
ladies in pointed stomachers and jeweled fans, 
with the waists of their dresses under their 
arms, but all fair and handsome, and unmis¬ 
takably alike. Last of all the long array, there 
was Sir Noel, a fair-haired, handsome youth of 
twenty, with a smile on his face, and a happy 
radiance in his blue eyes. And by his side, 
dark, and haughty, and beautiful, was my lady 
in her bridal-robes. 

“There is not a handsomer face amongst them 
all than my lady’s,” said Mrs. Hilliard, with 
pride. “You ought to have seen her when Sir 
Noel first brought her home, she was the most 
beautiful creature I ever looked at. Ah! it was 
such a pity he was killed. I suppose they’ll be 
having Sir Rupert’s taken next and hung be¬ 
side her. He don’t look much like the Thet¬ 
fords; he’s his mother over again—a Vandeleur, 
dark and still.” 

If Mrs. Weymore made any reply, the house¬ 
keeper did not catch it; she was standing with 
her face averted, hardly looking at the por¬ 


traits, and was the first to leave the picture- 
gallery. 

There were a few more rooms to be seen—a 
drawing-room suite, now closed and disused; 
an ancient library, with a wonderful stained 
window, and a vast echoing reception-room. 
But it was all over at last, and Mrs. Hilliard, 
with her keys, trotted cheerfully off; and Mrs. 
Weymore was left to solitude and her own 
thoughts once more. 

A strange person, certainly. She locked 
the door and fell down on her knees by the 
bedside, sobbing until her whole form was con¬ 
vulsed. 

“Oh! why did I come here? Why did I come 
here?” came passionately with the wild storm 
of sobs. “I might have known how it would 
be! Nearly nine years—nine long, long years, 
and not to have forgotten yet!” 


CHAPTER V. 

A JOURNEY TO LONDON. 

Very slowly, very monotonously went life at 
Thetford Towers. The only noticeable change 
was that my lady went rather more into society, 
and a greater number of visitors came to the 
manor. There had been a children’s party on 
the occasion of Sir Rupert’s eighth birthday, and 
Mrs. Weymore had played for the little people 
to dance; and my lady had cast off her chronic 
gloom, and been handsome and happy as of old. 
There had been a dinner-party later—an un¬ 
precedented event now at Thetford Towers; and 
the weeds, worn so long, had been discarded, 
and in diamonds and black velvet Lady Ada 
Thetford had been beautiful, and stately, and 
gracious, as a young queen. No one knew the 
reason of the sudden change, but they accepted 
the fact just as they found it, and set it down, 
perhaps, to woman’s caprice. 

So slowly the summer passed; autumn oame 
and went, and it was December, and the ninth 
anniversary of Sir Noel’s sudden death. 

A gloomy day—wet, and wild, and windy. 
The wind, sweeping over the angry sea, surged 
and roared through the skeleton trees; the rain 
lashed the windows in rattling gusts; and the 
leaden sky hung low and frowning over the 
drenched and dreary earth. A dismal day— 
very like that other, nine years ago, that had 
been Sir Noel’s last 

In Lady Thetford’s boudoir' a bright-red coal- 
fire biased. Pale-blue curtains of satin damask 
shut out the wintry prospect, and the softest 
and richest of foreign carpets bushed every 
footfall. Before the fire, on a little table, my 
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lady’s breakfast temptingly stood; the silver, ; 
old and quaint; the rare antique porcelain ) 
sparkling in the ruddy firelight. An easy- j 
chair, carved and gilded, and cushioned in j 
azure velvet, stood by the table; and near my 
lady’s plate lay the letters and papers the 
morning’s mail had brought. 

A toy of a clock on the low marble mantle 
chimed musically ten as my lady entered. In 
her dainty morning negligee, with her dark hair 
rippling and falling low on her neck, she looked 
very young, and fair, and graceful. Behind 
her came her maid, a blooming English girl, 
who took off the cover, and poured out my 
lady’s chocolate. 

Lady Thetford sank languidly into the azure 
velvet depths of her fauteuil, and took up her 
letters. There were three—one a note from her 
man of business; one an invitation to a din¬ 
ner-party ; and the third, a big official-looking 
document, with a huge seal, and no end of post¬ 
marks. The languid eyes suddenly lighted; the 
pale cheeks flushed as she took it eagerly up. 
It was a letter from India from Capt. Everard. 

Lady Thetford sipped her chocolate, and read 
her letter leisurely, with her slippered feet on 
the shining fender. It was a long letter, and 
she read it over, slowly, twice, three times, be¬ 
fore she laid it down. She finished her break¬ 
fast, motioned her maid to remove the service, 
and lying back in her chair, with her deep, 
dark eyes fixed dreamily on the fire, she fell 
into a reverie of other days far gone. The lover 
of her girlhood came back to her from over the 
sea. He was lying at her feet once more in the 
long summer days, under the waving trees of 
her girlhood’s home. Ah! how happy! how 
happy she had been in those by-gone days, be¬ 
fore Sir Noel Thetford had come, with his wealth 
and his title, to tempt her from her love and 
truth. 

Eleven struck, twelve from the musical clock 
on the mantle, and still my lady sat living in 
the past. Outside the wintry storm raged on; 
the rain clamored against the curtained glass, 
and the wind worried the trees. With a long 
sigh my lady awoke from her dream, and me¬ 
chanically took up the Times newspaper—the 
first of the little heap. 

“Vain! vain!” she thought, dreamily; “worse 
than vain those dreams now. With my own 
hand I threw back the heart that loved me; of 
my own free will I resigned the man I loved. 
And now the old love, that I thought would die 
in the splendor of my new life, is stronger than 
ever—and it is nine years too late.” 

She tried to wrench her thoughts away and 


fix them on her newspaper. In vain! her eyes 
wandered aimlessly over the closely-printed 
columns—her mind was in India with Capt. 
Everard. All at once she started, uttered a 
sudden, sharp cry, and grasped the paper with 
dilated eyes and whitening cheeks. At the top 
of a column of “personal” advertisements was 
one which her strained eyes literally devoured. 

“If Mr. Vyking, who ten years ago left a 
male infant in charge of Mrs. Martha Brand, 
wishes to keep that child out of the work-house, 
he will call, within the next five days, at No. 17 
Waddington street, Lambeth.” 

Again and again, and again Lady Thetford 
read this apparently uninteresting advertise¬ 
ment. Slowly the paper dropped into her lap, 
and she sat staring blankly into the fire. 

“At last!” she thought, “at last it has come. 
I fancied all danger was over—that death, per¬ 
haps, had forestalled me; and now, after all 
these years, I am summoned to keep my broken 
promise!” 

The hue of death had settled on her face; she 
sat cold and rigid, staring with that blank, fixed 
. gaze into the fire. Ceaselessly beat the rain; 
wilder grew the December day; steadily the 
| moments wore on, and still she sat in that fixed 
; trance. The ormula clock struck two—the sound 
aroused her at last. 

“I must!” she said, setting her teeth. “I 
will! My boy shall not lose his birthright, 

: come what may!” 

She rose and rang the bell—very pale, but 
icity calm. Her maid answered the summons. 

“ Eliza,” my lady asked, “ at what hour does the 
afternoon train leave St. Gosport for London?” 

Eliza stared—did not know; but would ascer¬ 
tain. In five minutes she was, back. 

“At half past three, my lady; and another 
; at seven.” 

Lady Thetford glanced at the clock—it was 
a quarter past two. 

“Tell William to have the carriage at the 
door at a quarter past three; and do you pack 
; my dressing-case, and the few things I shall 
need for two or three days’ absence. I am 
going to London.” 

Eliza stood for a moment quite petrified. In 
> all the nine years of her service under my lady, 
no such order as this had ever been received. 
To go to London at a moment’s notice—my lady, 

; who rarely went beyond her own park gates! 

I Turning away, not quite certain that her ears 
had not deceived her, my lady’s voice arrested 
her. 

“Send Mrs. Weymore to me; and do you 
lose no time in packing up.” 
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Eliza departed. Mrs. "Weymore appeared. 
My lady had some instructions to give concern¬ 
ing the children during her absence. Then the 
governess was dismissed, and she was again 
alone. 

Through the wind and rain of the wintry 
storm, Lady Thetford was driven to the station, 
in time to catch the three-fifty train to the me¬ 
tropolis. She went unattended; with no message 
to any one, only saying she would be back in 
three days at the farthest. 

In that dull household, where so few events 
ever disturbed the stagnant quiet, this sudden 
journey produced an indescribable sensation. 
What could have taken my lady to London at a 
moment’s notice? Some urgent reason it must 
have been to force her out of the gloomy seclu¬ 
sion in which Bhe had buried herself since her 
husband’s death. But, discuss it as they might, 
they could come no nearer the heart of the 
mystery. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OUT. 

The rainy December day closed in a rainier 
night. Another day dawned on the world, 
sunless, and chilly, and overcast still. 

It dawned on London in murky, yellow fog, 
on sloppy, muddy streets—in gloom and dreari¬ 
ness, and a raw, easterly wind. In the densely 
populated streets of the district of Lambeth, 
where poverty huddled in tall, gaunt buildings, 
the dismal light stole murkily and slowly over 
the crowded, filthy streets, and swarming pur¬ 
lieus. 

In a small upper-room of a large dilapidated 
house, this bad .December morning, a painter 
stood at his easel. The room was bare, and cold, 
and comfortless in the extreme; the painter 
was middle-aged, small, brown, and shriveled, 
and very much out at elbows. The dull, gray 
light fell full on his work—no inspiration of 
genius by any means—only the portrait, coarsely 
colored, of a fat, well-to-do, butcher’s daughter 
round the corner. The man was Joseph Legard, 
scene-painter to one of the minor city theatres, 
who eked out his slender income by painting 
portraits when he could get them to paint. He 
was as fond of his art as any of the great, old 
masters; but he had only one attribute in com¬ 
mon with those immortals—extreme poverty; 
for his salary was large, and Mr. Legard found 
it a tight fit, indeed, to “make both ends meet.” 

He stood over his work this dull morning, 
however, in his fireless room, with a cheerful, 
brown face, whistling a tune. In the adjoining 


room, he could hear his wife’s voice raised 
shrilly, and the cries of half a dozen Legards. 
He was used to it, and it did not disturb him; 
and he painted and whistled cheerily, touching 
up the butcher’s daughter's snub nose and fat 
cheeks, and double chin, until light footsteps 
came running up stairs, and the door was flung 
wide by an impetuous hand. A boy of ten, or 
thereabouts, came in—a bright-eyed, fair-haired 
lad, with a handsome, resolute face, and eyes 
of cloudless, Saxon blue. 

“Ah, Guy!” said the scene-painter, turning 
round and nodding good-humoredly. “I’ve 
been expecting you! What do you think of 
Miss Jenkins?” 

The boy looked at the picture with the glance 
of an embryo connoisseur. 

“It’s as like her as two peas, Joe; or would 
be, if her hair was a little redder, and her nose 
a little thicker, and the freckles were plainer. 
But it looks like her as it is.” 

“Well, you see, Guy,” said the painter, going 
on with Miss Jenkins’ left eyebrow, “it don’t 
do to make ’em too true—people don’t like it; 
they pay their money, and they expect to take 
it out in good looks. And now, any news this 
morning, Guy?” 

The boy leaned against the window and looked 
out into the dingy street, his bright, young 
face growing gloomy and overcast. 

“No,” he said, moodily; “there i9 no news, 
except that Phil Darking was drunk last night, 
and savage as a mad dog this morning—and 
that’s no news, I’m sure!” 

“And nobody’s come about the advertisement 
in the Times?” 

“No, and never will. It’s all humbug what 
granny says about my belonging to anybody 
rich; if I did, they’d have seen after me long 
ago. Phil says my mother was a housemaid, 
and my father a valet—and they were only too 
glad to get me off their hands. Vyking was a 
valet, granny says she knows; and it’s not likely 
he’ll turn up after all these years. I don’t care, 
I’d rather go to the work-house; I’d rather 
starve in the Btreets, than live another week 
with Phil Darking.” 

The blue eyes filled with tears, and he dashed 
them passionately away. The painter looked 
up with a distressed face. 

“Has he been beating you again, Guy?” 

“It’s no matter—he’s a brute! Granny and 
Ellen are sorry, and do what they can; but 
that’s nothing. I wish I had never been born!” 

“ It is hard,” said the painter, compassionately, 
“but keep up heart, Guy; if the worst comes, 
why you can stop here and take pot-luck with 
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the rest—not that that’s much better than star¬ 
vation. You can take to my business shortly, 
now; and you’ll make a better scene-painter 
than ever I could. You’ve got it in you.” 

“Do you really think so, Joe?” cried the boy, 
with sparkling eye. “Do you? I’d rather be 
an artist than a king- Halloo!” 

He stopped short in surprise, staring out of 
the window. Legard looked. Up the dirty 
street came a handsome cab, and stopped at 
their own door. The driver alighted, made some 
inquiry, then opened the cab-door, and a lady 
stepped lightly out on the curb-stone—a lady tall 
and stately, dressed in black, and closely veiled. 

“Now who can this visitor be for?” said Le¬ 
gard. * 4 People in this neighborhood ain’t in 
the habit of having morning-calls made on them 
in cabs. She’s coming up stairs!” 

He held the door open, listening. The lady 
ascended the first flight of stairs, stopped on 
the landing, and inquired of someone for “Mrs. 
Martha Brand.” 

“For granny!” exclaimed the boy. “Joe, 
I shouldn’t wonder if it was some one about 
that advertisement, after all!” 

“Neither should I,” said Legard. “There! 
she’s gone in You’ll be sent for directly, Guy!” 

Yes, the lady had gone in. She had en¬ 
countered on the landing a sickly young woman 
with a baby in her arms, who had stared at the 
name she inquired for. 

“Mrs. Martha Brand? Why, that’s mother! 
Walk in this way, if you please, ma’am.” 

She opened a door, and ushered the veiled 
lady into a small, close room, poorly furnished. 
Over a smouldering fire, mending stockings, sat 
an old woman, who, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
treme shabbiness and poverty of her dress, 
lifted a pleasant, intelligent old face. 

“A lady to see you, mother,” said the youllg 
woman, hushing her fretful baby, and looking 
curiously at the veiled face. 

But the lady made no attempt to raise the 
envious screen, not even when Mrs. Martha 
Brand got up, dropping & respectful little ser¬ 
vant’s courtesy, and placing a chair. It was a 
very thick veil—an impenetrable shield, and 
nothing could be discovered of the face behind 
it but that it was fixedly pale. She sank into 
the seat, her face turned to the old woman be¬ 
hind that sable screen. 

“You are Mrs. Brand?” 

The voice was refined and patrician. It 
would have told she was a lady, even if the 
rich garments she wore did not. 

“Yes, ma’am—your ladyship; Martha Brand.” 

“And you inserted that advertisement in the 


Times regarding a child left in your care ten 
years ago?” 

Mother and daughter started, and stared at 
the speaker. 

“It was addressed to Mr. Yyking, who left 
the child in your charge; by which, I infer, you 
are not aware that he has left England.” 

“Left England, has he?” said Mrs. Brand. 
“More shame for him, then, never to let mo 
know, or leave a farthing to support the boy!” 

“I am inclined to believe it was not his fault,” 
said the clear, patrician voice. “He left Eng¬ 
land suddenly, and against his will; and I have 
reason to think will never return. But there 
are others interested—more interested than he 
could possibly be in the child, who remain, and 
who are willing to take him off your hands. 
But first, why is it you are so anxious, after 
keeping him all these years, to get rid of him?” 

“Well, you see, your ladyship,” replied Martha 
Brand, “it is not me, nor likewise Ellen there, 
who is my daughter. We’d keep the lad and 
welcome, and share the last crust we had with 
him, as we often have—for we’re very poor 
people; but you see, Ellen, she’s married now, 
and her husband never could bear Guy—that’s 
what we call him, your ladyship—Guy, which 
it was Mr. Vyking’s own orders. Phil Darking, 
her husband, never did like him somehow; and 
when he gets drunk, saving your ladyship's 
presence, he beats him most unmerciful. And 
now we’re going to America—to New York, 
where Phil’s got a brother, and work is better; 
and he won’t fetch Guy. So, your ladyship, I 
thought I’d try once more before we deserted 
him, and put that advertisement in the Times, 
which I’m very glad I did, if it will fetch the 
poor lad any friends.” 

There was a moment’s pause; then the lady 
asked, thoughtfully, 

“And when do you leave for New York?” 

“The day after to-morrow, ma’am—and a s 
long journey it is for a poor old body like me.” 

“ Did you live here when Mr. Yyking left the 
child with you—in this neighborhood?” 

“Not in this neighborhood, nor in London at 
all, your ladyship. It was Lowdean, in Berk¬ 
shire, and my husband was alive at the time. I 
had just lost my baby, and the landlady of the 
hotel recommended me. So he brought it, and 
paid me thirty sovereigns, and promised me 
thirty more every twelvemonth, and told me to 
call it Guy Vyking—and that was the last as I 
ever saw of him.” 

“And the infant’s mother?” said the lady, 
her voice changing perceptibly—do you know 
anything of her?” 
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“But very little,” said Martha Brand, shaking 
her head. “I never set eyes on her, although 
she was sick at the inn for upward of three 
weeks. But Mrs. Vine, the landlady, she saw 
her twice; and she told me what a pretty young 
creeter she was—and a lady, if there ever was 
a lady yet.” 

“Then the child was born in Berkshire—how 
wa9 it?” 

“Well, your ladyship, it was an accident, 
seeing as how the carriage broke down with 
Mr. Yyking and the lady, a driving furious to 
catch the last London train. The lady was so 
hurted that she had to be carried to the inn, 
and went quite out of her head, raving and 
dangerous like. Mr. Yyking had the landlady 
to wait upon her until he could telegraph to 
London for a nurse, which one came down next 
day and took charge of her. The baby wasn’t 
two days old when he brought it to me; and the 
poor young mother was dreadful low, and out 
of her head all the time. Mr. Vyking and the 
nurse were all that saw her, and the doctor, of 
course; but she didn’t die, as the doctor thought 
she would, but got well; and before she came 
right to her senses, Mr. Vyking paid the doctor, 
and told him he needn’t come back. And then, 
a little more than a fortnight after, they took 
her away, all sly and secret-like—and what they 
told her about her poor baby I don’t know. I 
always thought there was something dreadfA 
w'rong about the whole thing.” 

“And this Mr. Vyking—was he the child’s 
father—the woman’s husband?” 

Martha Brand looked sharply at the speaker, 
as if she suspected she could answer that ques¬ 
tion best herself. 

“Nobody knew, but everybody thought who. 
I’ve always been of opinion, myself, that Guy’s 
father and mother were gentlefolks, and I 
always shall be.” 

“Does the boy know his own story?” 

“Yes, your ladyship—all I’ve told you.” 

“Where is he? I should like to see him.” 

Mrs. Brand’s daughter, all this time hushing 
her baby, started up. 

“I’ll fetch him. He’s up stairs in Legard’s, 
I know.” 

She left the room and ran up stairs. The 
painter, Legard, still was touching up Miss Jen¬ 
kins, and the bright-haired boy stood watching 
the progress of that work of art. 

“Guy! Guy!” she cried, breathlessly, “come 
down stairs at once. You’re wanted.” 

“Who wantc me, Ellen?” 

“A lady, dressed in the most elegant and ex¬ 
pensive mourning—a real lady, Guy; and she 


has come about that advertisement, and she 
wants to see you.” 

“What is she like, Mrs. Parking?” inquired 
the painter—“young or old?” 

“Young, I should think; but she hides her 
face behind a thick veil, as if she didn't want 
to be known. Come, Guy.” 

She hurried the lad down stairs, and into 
their little room. The veiled lady still sat 
talking to the old woman, her back to the dim 
daylight, and that disguising veil still down. 
She turned slightly at their entrance, and looked 
at the boy through it. Guy stood in the middle 
of the floor, his fearless blue eyes fixed on the 
hidden face. Could he have seen it, he might 
have started at the grayish pallor which over¬ 
spread it at sight of him. 

“So like! So like!” the lady was murmuring 
between her set teeth. “It is terrible—it is 
marvelous!” 

“This is Guy, your ladyship,” said Martha 
Brand. “I’ve done what I could for him for 
the last ten years, and I’m almost as sorry to 
part with him as if he were my own. Is your 
ladyship going to take him away with you now'?” 

“No,” said her ladyship, sharply, “I have 
no such intention. Have you no neighbor or 
friend who would be willing to take and bring 
him up, if well paid for the trouble? This time 
the money shall be paid without fail.” 

“There’s Legards,” cried the boy, eagerly. 
“I’ll go to Legnrds, granny. I’d rather be with 
Joe than anywhere else.” 

“It’s a neighbor that lives up stairs,” mur¬ 
mured Martha, in explanation. “He always 
took to Guy, and Guy to him, in a way that’s 
quite wonderful. He’s a very decent man, your 
ladyship—a painter for a theatre; and Guy takes 
kindly to the business, and would like to be one 
himself. If you don’t want to take away the 
boy, you couldn’t leave him in better hands.” 

“I am glad to hear it. Can I see the man?” 

“I’ll fetch him!” cried Guy, and ran out of 
the room. Two minutes later came Mr. Legard, 
paper cap and shirt-sleeves, bowing very low’ to 
the grand, black-robed lady, and only two de¬ 
lighted to strike a bargain. The lady offered 
liberally—Mr. Legard closed with the offer at 
once. 

“You will clothe him better, and you will 
educate him, and give him your name. I wish 
him to drop that of Yyking. The same amount 
I give you now will be sent you this time every 
year. If you change your residence in the 
meantime, or wish to communicate with me in 
any occurrence of consequence, you can address 
Madam Ada, post-office, Plymouth.” 
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She rose as she spoke, stately and tall, and 
motioned Mr. Legard to withdraw. The pain¬ 
ter gathered up the money she laid on the table, 
and bowed himself, with a radiant faoe, oat of 
the room. 

“As for you,” turning to old Martha, and 
taking out of her purse a roll of crisp, bank of 
England notes, “I think this will pay you for 
the trouble you have had with the boy during 
the last ten years. No thanks—you have earned 
the money.” 

She moved to the door, made a slight, proud 
gesture with her gloved-hand in farewell; took 
a last look at the golden-haired, blue-eyed, 
handsome boy, and wae gone. A moment later, 
and her cab rattled out of the murky street, and 
the trio were alone staring at one another, and 
at the bulky roll of notes. 

“I should think it was a dream ofily for this,” 
murmured old Martha, looking at the roll with 
glistening eyes. “ A great lady—& great lady, 
surely! Guy, 1 shouldn’t wonder if that was 
your mother.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

COL. JOCTLN. 

Five miles away from Thetford Towers, where 
the multitudinous waves leaped and glistened 
all day in the sunlight, as if a glitter with dia¬ 
monds, stood Jocyln Hall. An imposing struc¬ 
ture of red brick, not yet one hundred years 
old, with sloping meadows spreading away into 
the blue horizon, and densely wooded planta¬ 
tions gliding down to the wide sea. 

Colonel Jocyln, the lord of these boundless 
meadows and miles of woodland, where the 
red deer disported in the green arcades, was 
absent in India, and had been for the past nine 
years. They were an old family, the Jocylns, 
as old as any in Devon, and with a pride that 
bore no proportion to their purse, until the 
present Jocyln had, all at once, become & mil¬ 
lionaire. A penniless young lieutenant in a 
cavalry regiment, quartered somewhere in Ire¬ 
land, with a handsome face and dashing man¬ 
ners, he had captivated, at first sight, a wild, 
young Irish heiress of fabulous wealth and 
beauty. It was a love-match on her side—no¬ 
body knew exactly what it was on his; but they 
made a moonlight flitting of it, for the lady’s 
friends were grievously wroth. Lieut. Jocyln 
liked his profession for its own sake, and took 
his Irish bride to India, and there an heiress 
and only child was born to him. The climate 
disagreed with the young wife—she siokened 
and died; but the young officer and his baby- 
girl remained in India. In the fullness of time 


he became Col. Jocyln; and one day electrified 
his housekeeper by a letter announcing his in¬ 
tention of returning to England with his little 
daughter Aileen for good. 

That same month of December, which took 
Lady Thetford on that mysterious London jour¬ 
ney, brought this letter from Calcutta. Five 
months after, when the May primroses and 
hyacinths were all abloom in the green sea¬ 
side woodlands, Col. Jocyln and his little 
daughter came home. 

Early on the day succeeding his arrival, Col. 
Jocyln rode through the bright spring sunshine, 
along the pleasant high road between Jocyln 
Hall and Thetford Towers. He had met the 
late Sir Noel and his bride once or twice pre¬ 
vious to his departure for India; but there had 
been no acquaintance sufficiently close to war¬ 
rant this speedy call. 

Lady Thetford, sitting alone in her boudoir, 
yawning the weary hours away over a book, 
looked in surprise at the card the servant 
brought her. 

“Col. Jocyln,” she said, “I did not even 
know he had arrived. And to call so soon— 
ah! perhaps he fetches me letters from India.” 

She rose at the thought, her pale cheeks 
flushing a little with expectation. Mail after 
mail had arrived from that distant land, brings 
ing her no letter from Capt. Everard. 

Lady Thetford descended at once. She had 
few callers; but she was always exquisitely 
dressed, and ready to receive at a moment’s 
notice. Col. Jocyln, tall, and sallow, and sol¬ 
dierly, rose at her entrance. 

“Lady Thetford? Ah, yes! Most happy to 
see your ladyship once more. Permit me to 
apologize for this very early call—you will 
overlook my haste when you hear my reason.” 

Lady Thetford held out her white hand. 

“Allow me to welcome you back to England, 
Col. Jocyln. Tou have come for good this time, 
I hope. And little Aileen is well, I trust?” 

“Very well, and very glad to be released from 
shipboard. I need not ask for young Sir Ru¬ 
pert—I saw him with his nurse in the park as 
I rode up. A fine boy, and like you, my lady.” 

“Yes, Rupert is like me. And now—how are 
our mutual friends in India ?” 

The momentous question she had been long¬ 
ing to ask from the first, but her well-trained 
voice spoke it as steadily as though it had been 
a question of the weather. 

Col. Jocyln’s face clouded, darkened. 

“I bring bad news from India, my lady. 
Capt. Everard was a friend of yours?” 

“ Yes; he left his little daughter in my charge. 
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“I know. You have not heard from him 
lately?” 

“No; and I have been rather anxious. No¬ 
thing has befallen the captain, I hope?” 

The well-trained voice shook a little despite 
its admirable training, and the slender fingers 
looped and unlooped nervously her watch-chain. 

“Yes, Lady Thetford, the very worst that 
could befall him. George Everard is dead.” 

There was a blank pause. CoL Joey In looked 
grave, and downcast, and sad. 

“ He was my friend,” he said, in a low voice, 
“my intimate friend for many years—a fine 
fellow, and brave as a lion. Many, many nights 
we have lain with the stars of India shining on 
our bivouac whilst he talked to me of you, of 
England, of his daughter.” 

Lady Thetford never spoke, never stirred. 
She was sitting gazing steadfastly out of the 
window at the sparkling sunshine, and Col. 
Joey In could not see her face. 

“ He was as glorious a soldier as ever I knew,” 
the colonel went on; “and he died a soldier's 
death—shot through the heart. They buried 
him out there with military honors, and some 
of his men cried on his grave like children.” 

There was another blank pause. Still Lady 
Thetford sat with that fixed gaze on the bril¬ 
liant May sunshine, moveless as stone. 

“ It is a sad thing for his poor little girl,” the 
Indian officer said; “she is fortunate in having 
such a guardian as you, Lady Thetford.” 

Lady Thetford awoke from her trance. She 
had been in a tranoe, and the years had slipped 
backward, and she had been in her far-off girl¬ 
hood's home with George Everard, her hand¬ 
some, impetuous lover, by her side. She had 
loved him, then, even when Bhe said no, and 
married another; she loved him still, and now 
he was dead—dead! But she turned to her 
visitor with a face that told nothing. 

“I am so sorry—so very, very sorry. My poor 
little May! Did Capt. Everard speak of her, of 
me, before he died?” 

“He died instantaneously, my lady. There 
was no time.'* 

“Ah, no! poor fellow! It is the fortune of 
war—but it is very sad.” 

That was all; we may feel inexpressibly, but 
■we can only utter commonplaces. Lady Thet¬ 
ford was very, very pale, but her pallor told 
nothing of the dreary pain at her heart. 

“Would you not like to see little May ? I will 
send for her.” 

Little May was sent for, and came. A bril¬ 
liant little fairy as ever, brightly dressed, with 
shimmering golden curls, and starry eyes. By 


her side stood Sir Rupert—the nine-ycar-old 
baronet, growing tall very fast, pale and slen¬ 
der still, and looking at the colonel with his 
mother’s dark, deep eyes. 

Col. Jocyln held out his hand to the flaxen¬ 
haired fairy. 

“Come here, little May, and kiss papa’s friend. 
You remember papa, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said May, sitting on his knee con¬ 
tentedly. “Oh, yes! When is papa coming 
home? He said in mamma’s letter he would 
fetch me lots and lots of dolls, and picture- 
books. Is he coming home soon?” 

“Not very soon,” the colonel said, inexpres¬ 
sibly touched; “but little May will go to papa 
some day. You and mamma, I suppose?” smil¬ 
ing at Lady Thetford. 

“Yes,” nodded May, “that’s mamma, and 
Rupert’s mamma. Oh! I’m so sorry papa isn’t 
coming home soon! Do you know,” looking 
up in his face with big, shining, solemn eyes, 
“I’ve got a pony, and 1 can ride lovely; and its 
name is Snow-drop, because it’s all white; and 
Rupert’s is black, and kis name is Sultan? And 
I’ve got a watch; mamma gave it to me last 
Christmas; and my doll’s name—the big one, you 
know, that opens its eyes and says, ‘mamma* 
and ‘papa,’ is Sonora. Have you got any little 
girls at home?” 

“One, Miss Chatterbox.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“ Aileen—Aileen Jocyln.” 

“Is she nice?” 

“Very nice, I think.” 

“Will she come to see me?” 

“If you wish it, and mamma wishes it.” 

“Oh, yes! you do, don’t you, mamma? How 
big is your little girl—as big as me ?” 

“Bigger, I fancy. She is nine years old.” 

“Then she’s as big as Rupert— he’s nine years 
old. May she fetch her doll to see Sonora ?” 

“ Certainly—a regiment of dolls, if she wishes.” 

“Can’t she come to-morrow?” asked Rupert, 
“To-morrow’s May’s birthday; May’s seven 
years old to-morrow. Mayn’t she come?” 

“That must be as mamma says.” 

“Oh, fetch her!” cried Lady Thetford, “it 
will be so nice for May and Rupert. Only I 
hope little May won’t quarrel with her; she 
does quarrel with her playmates a good deal, 
I am sorry to say.” 

“I won’t, if she’s nice,” said May; “it’s all 
their fault. Oh, Rupert! there’s Mrs. Weymore 
on the lawn, and I want her to come and see the 
rabbits. There’s five little rabbits this morning, 
mamma—mayn’t I go and show them to Mrs. 
Weymore?” 
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Lady Thetford nodded smiling acquiesence; ; 
and away ran little May and Rupert to show the ; 
rabbits to the governess. 

Col. Jocyln lingered for half an hour or 
upward, conversing with his hostess, and rose 
to take his leave at last, with the promise of re¬ 
turning on the morrow with his little daughter, 
and dining at the house. As he mounted his 
horse and rode homeward, “a haunting shape, 
an image gay,” followed him through the genial 
May sunshine—Lady Ada Thetford, fair and 
stately, and gracefuL 

“Nine years a widow,” he mused. “They 
say she took her husband’s death very hard— 
and no wonder, considering how he died; but 
nine years is a tolerable time in which to forget. 
She took the news of Everard’s death very 
quietly. I don’t suppose there ever was any¬ 
thing really in that old story. How handsome 
she is, and how graceful! I wonder-” 

He broke off in his musing fit to light a segar, 
and see through the curling smoke dark-eyed 
Ada, mamma to little Aileen as well as the 
other two. He had never thought of wanting a 
wife before, in all the years of his widowhood; 
but the want struck him forcibly now. 

“And Aileen wants a mother, and the little 
baronet a father,” he thought, complacently; 
“my lady oan’t do better.” 

So, next day, at the earliest possible hour, 
came back the gallant colonel, and with him a 
brown-haired, brown-eyed, quiet-looking little 
girl, as tall, every inch, as Sir Rupert. A little 
embryo patrician, with pride in her infantile 
lineaments already, an uplifted poise of the 
graceful head, a light, elastic step, and a softly- 
modulated voice. A little lady from top to toe, 
who opened her little brown eyes in wide wonder 
at the antics, and gambols, and obstreperousness, 
generally, of little May. 

There were two or three children from the 
rectory, and half a dozen from other families in 
the neighborhood—and the little birthday feast 
was under the charge of Mrs. Weymore, the 
governess, pale and pretty, and subdued, as of 
old. They raced through the leafy arcades of 
the park, and gamboled in the garden, and had 
tea in a fairy summer-house, to the music of 
plashing fountains—and little May was captain 
of the band. Even shy, still Aileen Jocyln 
forgot her youthful dignity, and raced and 
laughed with the best. 

“It was so nice, papa!” she cried, raptur¬ 
ously, riding home in the misty moonlight. “I 
never enjoyed myself so well. I like Rupert 
so much—better than May, you know; May’s 
so rude, and laughs so loud. I’ve asked them 


to come and see me, papa; and May said she 
would make her mamma let them come next 
week. And then I’m going back—I shall always 
like to go there.” 

Col. Jocelyn smiled as he listened to his little 
daughter’s prattle. Perhaps he agreed with 
her; perhaps he, too, liked to go there. The 
dinner-party, at which he and the rector of St. 
Gosport, and the rector’s wife were the only 
guests, had been quite as pleasant as the birth¬ 
day fete. Very graceful, very fair and stately, 
had looked the lady of the manor, presiding at 
her own dinner-table. How well she would 
look at the head of his ? 

The Indian officer, after that, became a very 
frequent guest at Thetford Towers—the children 
were such a good excuse. Aileen was lonely at 
home, and Rupert and May was always glad to 
have her. So papa drove her over nearly every 
day, or else came to fetch the other two to 
Jocyln Hall. Lady Thetford was ever most 
gracious, and the colonel’s hopes ran high. 

Summer waned. It was October, and Lady 
Thetford began talking of leaving St. Gosport 
for a season; her health was not good, and 
change of air was recommended. 

“I can leave my children in charge of Mrs. 
Weymore,” she said. “I have every confidence 
in her; and she has been with me so long. I 
think I shall depart next week; Dr. Gale sa3 T s 
I have delayed too long.” 

Col. Jocyln looked up uneasily. They were 
sitting alone together, looking at the red Oc¬ 
tober sunset blazing itself out behind the Devon 
hills. 

“We shall miss you very much,” he said, 
softly. “I shall miss you.” 

Something in his tone struck Lady Thetford. 
She turned her dark eyes upon him in surprise 
and sudden alarm. The look had to be an¬ 
swered; rather embarrassed, and not at all so 
confident as he thought he would have been, 
Col. Jocyln asked Lady Thetford to be his wife. 

There was a blank pause. Then, 

“I am very sorry, Col. Jocyln. I never 
thought of this.” 

He looked at her, pale—alarmed. 

“Does that mean no, Lady Thetford?” 

“It means no, Col. Jocyln. I have never 
thought of you save as a friend; as a friend I 
still wish to retain you. I will never marry, 
j What I am to-day I will go to my grave. My 

I boy has my whole heart—there is no room in 
it for any one else. Let us be friends, Col. 
Jocyln,” holding out her white, jeweled hand, 
“more, no mortal man can ever be to me.” 

► (to be continued.) 
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I thought my heart would break that night 
if ever human heart did I It was mid-summer, 
and the heat was intense, the close air of the 
crowded city stifling. I threw open my one 
window, and, leaning far out, caught the sweet 
stir and rustle of leaves. There was a tree 
below me—and where there is a tree you will 
always find a breeze. I believe in special Pro¬ 
vidences! I believe that God, or God’s great 
co-worker, Nature, planted that maple-tree, 
caused its great roots to thrive and grow be¬ 
neath the burning tiles, and its sweet, leaf-laden 
branches to spread and murmur in the dusty 
air for my sole benefit. Whosoever saveth a 
soul from death, doeth a great work; that maple- 
tree saved me from something worse, perhaps, 
from suicide, insanity. Looking down into its 
green, shadowy heart, listening to its multitu¬ 
dinous murmurs, noting its beauty when the 
early dews glistened on its leaves, or the even¬ 
ing moonlight hung them full of golden arrows, 
I forgot my own misery, grew unmindful of the 
dust and heat in a happy dream of home, and 
blessedness, and peace; of green hills and thymy 
pastures, and blossom-scented winds; and dream¬ 
ing thus, I grew strong to bear the one great 
trial of my life. 

We were country folks, Charlie and I, born 
and bred to farming life, both of us—a grand 
and glorious birthright, if we had only been 
sensible enough to know it; but we were simple, 
and sold our goodly inheritance for something 
less than a mess of pottage. 

At the time of our marriage, I lived in an old- 
fashioned farm-house with my grandfather. My 
parents were both dead, and from my babyhood 
he had made a great pet of me, and intended 
me as his heir—so rumor had it. This made mo 
quite a belle in our quiet little village, and won 
me scores of suitors; but I did not care a fig for 
one of them. Charlie and I crossed each other 
in rather a romantic fashion, and fell in love at 
j first sight—and, strange to say, we kept in love. 

We were betrothed in less than a month after 
our first meeting, with the hearty good wishes 
and congratulations of all our friends, who, being 
cognizant of the little romance that had brought 
us together, took an unwonted interest in our 
well-being. It was quite a commonplace adven- 
.ture. My mad pony, Moonshine, took it into 

070 


her silly head to run off one afternoon, and came 
within a hair’s-breadth of precipitating me over 
the bridge, and into the river. Charlie, brought 
to the spot by one of the special Providences in. 
which I so confidently believe, Baved me in my 
moment of peril, at the expense of his right 
arm, however, which was terribly shattered. 
Of course, I could not help loving him after 
that; and when he asked for me as his wife, I 
did not say him nay; and neither did my grand¬ 
father, though he was only a farmer’s lad, with 
no. fortune but his honest face and manly arm. 

“ The boy has a deal of impudence,” he said; 
“but have it your own way—I’ve nothing to 
say.” 

We took him at his word, and appointed an 
early day for the wedding. It was quite & 
stylish affair in its way—our old country man¬ 
sion threw open all its ponderous doors, and 
everybody far and near was invited. Grand¬ 
father gave me a splendid outfit, and a boun¬ 
teous wedding-feast. When all was over, and 
we were preparing to start on our bridal-trip, 
he came to our chamber. 

“Here, little girl,” he said, putting an old- 
fashioned casket in my hand, “these are for 
you—they belonged to your grandmother; never 
sell them unless it is for bread.” 

As I unclasped the casket, I screamed with 
delight. All my life-long I had coveted those 
diamonds; and here they were, large, lustrous, 
every single one worth a little fortune, and all 
my own. Grandfather smiled at my delight, 
and taking a sealed package from his pocket, 
he handed it to Charlie. 

“This is for you, young man,” he continued; 
“I trust you’ll know what to do with it” 

Upon breaking the seal, we found a deed of 
gift for Walnut Hill, the farm adjoining the one 
on which my grandfather lived; but it had this 
proviso. We were to reside upon and cultivate 
the farm; removal forfeited our right of posses¬ 
sion. It was a charming place, well stocked, 
and under fine cultivation, with a snug little 
farm-house all furnished to our hand. Aftor our 
wedding-trip, Charlie and I went up and took 
possession, feeling very rich, and very happy, 
as, I suppose, newly-married folks always do. 
For two or three months everything went on 
bravely. Charlie set to work in good earnest; 
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he got in a good crop, and began to make pre- l 
parations for cutting and hauling his timber. \ 
Grandfather looked in every day or two, buts 
said nothing. He meant for us to manage our 
own affairs, he said—and we did. 

Just about haying time, Charlie and I took a :> 
fancy to go to Niagara. Of course, we went, 
and the consequence was the loss of the whole 
crop; the proper season missed, a long rain 
came on, and all the sweet-scented fields were ; 
spoiled. Then the rust took the wheat, and the ; 
corn was very poor for want of good tillage; so 
that the end of the year found us in rather a 
meager condition. 

“The farm’s doing badly, grandfather,” said 
Charlie.! “I think I shall have to cast about 
for something else.” 

The old man laughed, and shook his head. 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” he re-! 
plied. “The farm’s well enough, Charlie; the 
fault lies with you.” 

Charlie’s fine gray eyes flashed with indig- 
nant resentment. 

“As if I were not doing my best, and sacri¬ 
ficing all my prospects in the bargain,” he said; 
“and just to please him! Fact is, Belle, I don’t 
think farming’s my vocation—I think I’ve missed 
my calling.” 

“So do I, Charlie,” I chimed in, eagerly, fired 
and excited by a sudden hope that my girlish 
dream of having a famous husband might yet 
prove a reality; “I really believe you have capa¬ 
cities for something better. Suppose you try!” 

Charlie looked meditative and serious. 

“Farming’s very common,” he remarked, at 
last; “it never raises one to any eminence.” 

“That’s so, Charlie!” 

“’Tis nothing but a dreary repetition of dig- : 
ging and delving, sowing and reaping, eating 
and sleeping. I had hoped for something better j 
than this.” 

Charlie’s air and manner of speaking were ] 
impressive in the extreme. A half-formed idea 
of the stage flashed through my mind as I looked 
at him. 

“ You can do something better,” I said—“you 
must.” 

“There are no opportunities here.” 

“But elsewhere!” 

He flushed and hesitated. At last, 

“We must give up Walnut Hill,” he said. 

“Give it up, then,” I responded, bravely, 
though the bare thought brought the tears to 
my eyes; “better that than stay here and bury 
your talents.” 

“Once started, the matter was hourly dis¬ 
cussed ; and finally we decided to go. 


“Where?” questioned grandfather, when we 
broke the matter to him. 

“To the city!” 

“To the city! And you a farmer’s lad. Well, 
well—what are you after, boy ?” 

“My vocation!” replied Charlie, with lofty 
dignity. The old man laughed, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Give me back my deed, then,” he said. 
“Hunting your vocation, hey? I’m afraid you’ll 
not find it, Charlie!” 

We thought him an old curmudgeon, and went 
on with our preparations. It was mid spring¬ 
time when we set out; and the dreariest, sad¬ 
dest day that ever dawned and set was the day 
we bid farewell to Walnut Hill. A dismal rain 
fringed all the trees about our pretty homestead; 
drip, drip, it fell from the eaves, from every 
bough and shrub, as if weeping our departure. 
The very chickens in the barn-yard fluttered 
about us with noisy demonstrations; and the 
cows looked after us with sober, wistful eyes. 
We had lived so happily at Walnut Hill, it was 
a terrible trial to tear ourselves away. I could 
see regret in Charlie’s eyes; and when upon 
starting, our old watch-dog followed us down to 
the gate, while my pet tabby mewed patheti¬ 
cally from the window, we both broke down, 
and lost sight of our happy home, half-blinded 
by tears. But our mission was an important 
one—Charlie was in search of his vocation. 

Summer came just about the time we got 
established in our city quarters; no sham about 
it either—hot, stifling, earnest summer. Plea¬ 
sant enough it might be in dewy, rural retreats, 
or in shadowy forests, where the waters gur¬ 
gled, and the breezes sang through the live-long 
day; but to us, in our three-story brick, in the 
heart of a crowded block, it was dreadful! This 
had been the very best we could do; small 
houses were not to be had—and the furniture 
went with our three-story brick. Brussels car¬ 
pets, handsome damask, walnut, and mahogany, 
not worn at all, for the paltry sum of one thou¬ 
sand dollars; cheap as dirt, Charlie said—and 
we bought it, and took the house. The rent 

I was beyond our means, truly; but we trusted 
to taking lodgers. 

We felt quite grand, to be sure; but, oh! that 
burning heat, that close, stifling air—all our 
stately parlors and chambers could not compen¬ 
sate us for the crisp, refreshing breezes we had 
lost. Baby began to droop like a wilted blossom 
from the very first day of our arrival. I carried 
her from cellar to attic in search of coolness, 
\ and watched over her day by day with a name- 
| less dread at my heart. In the meantime, 
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Charlie was out late and early in search of his : 
vocation. Hard work he had finding it, too—a - 
man does not* stumble over one every day. But< 
it came to him at last in the shape of a copyist’s ; 
place, which brought him about one-fifty per 
diem. A poor beginning; but something better 
would turn up. Like Mr. Micawber, he waited. ; 

Then we advertised for lodgers to occupy our 
two spare rooms. A week went by without a 
single applicant—after that they began to pour 
in by dozens. There was not an hour in the 
day in which we were free from intrusion. For 
days in succession I could not get time to eat 
my meals in peace—yet the rooms were not 
taken. At the end of three weeks my stairway 
carpet was growing threadbare, and my very 
soul was sick with despair. We thought of 
giving up the brick, and hunting cheaper quar¬ 
ters, when good fortune favored us in the per- 
son of Mrs. Col. Hargrave, who drove down in 
her elegant carriage to look at the rooms. For 
fifteen minutes, perhaps, she trailed her silk 
and cashmere up and down, and then she pro¬ 
nounced them charming. Of course, she would 
engage them—the rent was a mere song. And 
Bhe moved down her effects on the following 
day, including the colonel, a large, fine-looking 
man, with military whiskers, who paid down 
half a month’s board in advance. 

Charlie and I were wondrously elated. It 
argued well for our future success to have such 
stylish persons in our house. And then the 
colonel promised to do so much for us—Charlie 
was to have a lucrative offioe at once. But for 
some reason or other it was not secured; and 
the summer days wore on, and poor Charlie 
still held his old place, while I superintended 
the cooking, and made mocha, and mixed ices 
for Mrs. Hargrave. She was an extremely fas¬ 
cinating woman, and she and I soon got to be 
great friends. She embroidered pinafores for 
baby, and would have me accompany her to the 
opera, and even forced two or three costly pre¬ 
sents upon me. Two sisters were never more 
intimate—we even wore each other’s apparel; 
and when we had private theatricals, and she 
played Juliet to Charlie as Romeo, she borrowed 
my diamonds, and dazzled the assembly with 
her regal beauty. My precious diamonds—what 
store I set by them! There was not such an¬ 
other set in the city, Mrs. Hargrave said, when 
she brought them down the morning after the 
theatricals. 

August came; the streets ankle-deep in dust, 
the sky like brass. Baby was seriously ill; her 
little dimpled face was wasted to a mere shadow. 
The doctor advised us to take her back to the 


country; but we were deep in debt, and CoL 
Hargrave-had not paid another cent toward his 
board. At Charlie’s suggestion, I ventured a 
weak expostulation. If she could only pay us 
a part—our expenses were so heavy! Mrs. Har¬ 
grave laid down her .novel, and shook out the 
folds of her linen-cambric wrapper. 

“ Certainly, my dear! Why in the world didn’t 
you remind me before?” smiling blandly through 
her blonde curls. “ The colonel is such a neglect¬ 
ful man; but I’ll have him draw on our banker 
to-morrow, and attend to the matter at once.” / 

I got up an extra dinner on the strength of 
her promise, and in the afternoon I went out 
to make a few purchases, preparatory to taking 
baby to the country. On my return I found 
the house deserted—my rooms forlorn and 
empty. Col. Hargrave and his wife had been 
suddenly summoned away. I was bitterly dis¬ 
appointed, and a/little apprehensive; but Charlie 
laughed at my fears. Of course, they would 
forward the money next day! The morrow 
brought other scenes, but not the expected 
money. Baby was alarmingly ill, and by noon 
our house was full of bailiffs. There was a 
claim on the furniture, they said, prior to our 
purchase. Charlie stormed and expostulated by 
turns; but in vain. They felt for us, but there 
was no help for it—it had to go. Sunset found 
our three-story brick cleaned out—not an article 
left but the little wicker-cot on which baby lay. 
Charlie and I stood over her in silence; and 
somehow, just then, while the pitiless evening 
light glared through the curtainless window's 
into the bare rooms, a vision of our old life at 
Walnut Hill—the cozy chamber—the blazing 
wood-fire—the happy evening hours, swept be¬ 
fore us. Charlie groaned aloud, and I burst 
into tears. That night I wrote to grandfather, 
and the following day brought his response. 
“Comeback to Walnut Hill,” he said, and nothing 
more. It was like him. But how could we? 

Baby grew worse; and on the second day after 
our effects were taken, she died—our little Rose, 
our first-born babe. Charlie paid his last dollar 
for a tiny coffin, and we put her in it; and there 
she stood, all alone in the great, lonesome house, 
the old maple-tree singing or rustling lullaby 
beneath the window. Charlie and I watched 
beside her, looking into each other’s eyes in 
silent agony. We had not even means to bury^ 
our dead. 4 

“Sell the diamonds, Charlie,” I said, at last. 

He caught at the suggestion eagerly. 

“Yes, sell them, Belle, and we’ll take her t 
back to Walnut Hill; ’twill kill me to leave her 
here.” 
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I brought out the old-fashioned casket, and 
he hurried away. Half an hour brought him 
back, with a face like death. 

“My God, Belle! they are worthless! They’ve 
been changed—these are only paste!” 

For an instant I was stunned; then a swift 
thought shot through my mind. I remembered 
the private theatricals, and Mrs. Col. Hargrave. 
But I said nothing, only, 

“The clasps and settings are worth some¬ 
thing—sell them.” 

He departed to do my bidding; and sitting 
by the window, I looked down into the moonlit 
heart of the great maple-tree—green, cool, dewy, 
every single leaf in a tremor. The sight of it 
seemed to soothe and quiet me; its soft, rustling 
murmurs fell upon my ear like messages from 
God. The burning fever-heat in my head 
abated; my frantic agony gave place to reliev¬ 
ing tears. 

After awhile Charlie returned, and grand¬ 
father with him; the evening train had brought 
him in. He glanced around the dreary rooms, 
and then his gaze rested upon the little rose¬ 
wood casket. His features worked for a mo¬ 
ment, and he struggled as if to suppress some 
strong feeling. Then he Baid, sternly, pointing 
toward the tiny case, 

“It’s your own work; take her up, and let 
us go!” 

We obeyed him without a word. In the 
waning summer glory we buried our darling at 


the old home-place, beneath the great walnut- 
trees, where the golden leaves rustle and drift 
above her, and the birds weave tender melodies 
through all the sunny days; and then we went 
back to our old life and labor. 

Years have gone by since those early days of 
feverish unrest. We are sober and settled now, 
sitting beneath our own vine and fig-tree, sur¬ 
rounded by the golden grain-sheaves that we 
have sown and reaped. Other children have 
been born unto us, and make our fireside bright 
with their sweet faces and merry voices; but 
the grave of our first-born, beneath the great 
waTnut-trees, is dearer to us than any living 
joy; dear, not only because of the Bacredness of 
love and sorrow, but as a reminder of past 
follies and errors—it serves to keep us lowly 
and contrite of heart. 

Grandfather has gone to his long home, leav¬ 
ing behind him the deathless fame of good deeds 
and tender charities. Charlie and I and our 
little ones are supremely content; but I have 
never found my diamonds. We have put forth 
many inquiries relative to our old lodgers, Col. 
Hargrave and his wife, and have learned that 
she really caused the precious gems to be re¬ 
moved, and replaced by paste; but of herself 
we can hear nothing. Let her go, and her deeds 
go with her. We can live without the diamonds; 
we earn our bread with the sweat of bur brow, 
and eat it with thankful hearts. Charlie has 
found his vocation. 




A PLAINT. 

BT FLOBINCE BUMTASO 


Oh, life! oh, love! oh, world! 
1 am undone! 

In life, the world, in love— 
None are faithftil—none! 

I think my heart will break— 
Break with Its woe! 

Oh! if one were flUthfat, 

My tears would not flow! 

But lonely, ever lone, 

I weep, and weep 


The long, drear time away, 
E'en in my sleep. 

Oh! fickle, fickle hearts! 

Why will I cling 
Still, still to that which doth 
But sorrow bring? 

Weak, weak I am—most weak! 

I will be strong; 

Living above all love— 

Suffer not its wrong. 


“IMPLORA PACE.” 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


The sea, it roars all night; 

The wind, it howls all day; 

Is there never a rest for the weary heart. 
Till the soul has passed away? 


The sun shines In the East; 

The moon pales in the West; 

And the toil, and struggle, and tears go on; 
But the blessed night gives rest. 
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BT THE AUTHOB OF 

"Watching the first slow, sleepy falling of the 
snow to-day, the fragment of a queer, long-ago 
little story came back into my mind; an inci¬ 
dent, accident, or whatever you will please to 
call it, without plot or characters, or dramatic 
point. As for meaning, I suppose any broken 
bit of human history has its meaning to skilled 
eyes, just as the geologist reads the laws and 
the story of past ages in a fragment of rock. 

There is a little village in the heart of the 
Alleghany range, which the falling snow always 
suggests to me, because, I suppose, nowhere else 
in the world does the snow rest so whitely and 
unbroken as it did there when I was a child— 
nowhere else. It has a haste and whirl in it 
now, a glisten and glitter even when it is at 
rest, both uneasy and new. In Canterbury, 
there were but two or three houses to break 
the quiet, high sweep of hills about the valley; 
and all night and all day the snow used to fall, 
fall, and drift in wide, calm silence over it all. 
I am afraid to go back to Canterbury. It may 
be that the snow has begun to glisten and whirl 
there, too. 

There is no railroad near the village, nor a 
river; even the National Road, with its belt of 
white limestone, trains of wagons, and dashing 
stage-coaches, left it contemptuously on one side 
high and dry among the hills. Only a yellow 
corduroy road, a mere drift-way, crept up to it, 
going on into the woods for the accommodation 
of one or two farm-houses, that slept there life 
away there. Their wagons came down half a 
dozen times in the year, stopping at Canterbury 
for fodder and water. Those, were busy days 
in the town when they passed through it. 

For their convenience, Squire Jollson added 
to his long, wooden house (which was at once 
his dwelling, magistrate’s office, and “ store,”) 
a porch and bar, and gave the building thence¬ 
forth the name of JollBon’s Inn. What with his 
different avooations, dealing out drygoods, en¬ 
tertainment for man and beast, and justice with 
the same hand, Jollson’s Inn became a house of 
call beyond all others in the village—you very 
rarely could go there without meeting a neigh¬ 
bor. 

Turning down a grassy lane from the inn, you 
came to a little stone house, half hidden under 
the hill, which was, next to Jollson's, the most 
282 
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popular rendezvous. This was Hibbard’s —a 
shoemaker he called himself; but the truth was 
that Hibbard could lay a brick, plane a board, 
or mend a lock, and find his fingers as deft in 
either business as when they drove an awl, 
keeping time to his whistle. But he carried on 
these fancy jobs under protest, and stuck to his 
last with persistence. There was nothing so 
contemptible to him as a Jack of all trades. 

Once a year Squire Jollson and Pen worthy 
harnessed their teams, and went down to the 
country town where the polls were opened, and 
there they solemnly voted. They voted, not from 
any conviction of the applicability of their ticket 
to the immediate needs of the country, but be¬ 
cause their grandfathers, living in Canterbury, 
had voted the same ticket before them. So had 
every voter in Canterbury since time began. 
There was a story told of a young Methodist 
preacher in ’38, who came up once or twice, 
and who was discovered, by accident, to be of 
an opposite party. He never returned after 
that year, but the tradition lingered about him. 
A vulgar, red-faced fellow! It was said that he 
died of cholera soon after. 

There was no church in Canterbury—no mar¬ 
ket—no politics, as everybody thought alike; 
and the Weekly Times, the yellow little journal, 
taken by Jollson, and loaned about, kept its 
facts and ideas precisely within the eight-by- 
ten limits of their own. 

The minds of men in Canterbury, too, had 
leave to reach as calm and unchecked a develop- 
| ment as the slow-growing balsam sweets in their 
orchards. Besides the aforesaid yellow news¬ 
paper, their literature consisted in a stray volume 
1 of the Gentleman’s Magazine, Touatt on the 
\ Horse, and an octavo edition of Polite Learning, 
i No raw, untempered winds from New England 
transcendentalism ever had found their way into 
this quiet hiding-place; no monthly storm of 
[ fashion-magazines, or novels, bound in every 

I color of the rainbow, came to pelt their estab¬ 
lished ideas on dress and theology, and the 
marriage-tie into shreds of confusion. 

Now, young Pauls, the preacher of whom I 
told you, was used to preach a great deal about 
the brotherhood of man; told them of how the 
links of human life were twisted and meshed 
one within the other; of how there were no 
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means to break the ties by which the great 
Father had bound His children; how that the 
breath he drew that morning had, some time, 
passed through the lips of a Christian king, of 
a filthy Lapp, yonder, on the northern steppes; 
and as with the breath, so with the thought, so 
with the hate, the ambition, the love. If Pauls 
had lived a little later, he would, most proba¬ 
bly, have quoted the fancy of the tree Igdrasil, 
whose roots are deep in the Spirit of Life, and 
whose boughs hold the histories of nations, 
among whose leaves every human life, every 
event, every cause and effect, finds its place 
growing one with the other, never to be dis¬ 
severed; the root the same. They would not 
have understood him, of course; and how Pauls 
would have found the connecting link which 
bound the people of Canterbury to the rest of 
the world, was a question with which, perhaps, 
he never puzzled himself. Surely no sap, good 
or bad, ebbed to or from that little twig out 
into the great boughs 1 

Yet Pauls himself, poor fellow 1 felt as if the 
only Sabbaths of his life were the week-days he 
passed in Canterbury. He was a man who has 
nothing to do with this story, and of whom we 
know nothing, except that he was under-paid 
and hard-worked; except that he lived in a 
great city, where there were thousands of houses 
marshaled side by side with maddening uni¬ 
formity, as if they had been created some te¬ 
dious night by one word from the will of a dull 
and vulgar Aladdin. People (leaves of the tree 
Igdrasil) swarmed and rustled and were packed 
in them; they chafed and rubbed against every 
habit of his body, and every thought of his 
brain; his butcher, baker, doctor, clergyman, 
the householders from No. 1 to No. 1000, closed 
in on him with their individual tastes, habits, 
idiosyncrasies, and rasped against his own. It 
was precisely the old work of bits of stone in a 
mill for marbles. No wonder he talked of the 
common breaths, and thought of the brother¬ 
hood of map; no wonder if they seemed hor¬ 
rible in their commonness at times. 

Canterbury, the drowsy, solitary little nest 
among the mountains, was very pleasant to him. 
The tidings or signs of the outside world that 
drifted there, gave as feeble a hint of the great 
confusion without, as the charred bits of wreck 
left on a desolate* coast do of the deep waters 
where nations war, and from whence the dead 
never return. 

He only was able to go there twice, as we 
said; but afterward, whenever he gave out the 
hymn about the place, “ where he should bathe 
his weary soul’ 1 in heavenly rest, I am afraid 


it was not of the sea of glass, nor golden-paved 
city, filled with the sound of harpers, of which 
he thought, so much as the grassy streets of the 
little village, where only two or three children 
played, of the fields of ripening corn, over which 
the afternoon shadows sleepily hung, and the 
purple-misted mountains beyond, from which 
came the slow lapping murmur of falling 
streams. God has different ways of suggesting 
that peace which passcth our understanding, 
and the ripening corn, or the child that He 
places in the midst of us, have a word to speak 
as eternally fresh and true as any apostle of 
them all. 

But Pauls died long ago, and the people of 
Canterbury never knew the good they did him, 
or the Sabbath stillness which they brought 
into his life. 

Long ago, that is, as things go in the world. 
But the day when Pauls rode down the hill for 
the last time, was so precisely like the same day 
in the spring, fifteen years afterward, and all 
the intermediate days had gone by, with faces 
so altogether the same, that to the people of 
Canterbury it seemed but yesterday. True, 
Squire Jollson’s hair was grayer, and Bettie 
and Jane Jollson were grown up and married; 
rand on the sunny slope, on the other side of the 
creek, there were two more mounds whitened 
with snow-ball blossoms in the spring—but that 
was all. Penworthy and the squire voted as 
before, and sold the corn and grain of the vil¬ 
lage for a few pence more in the bushel than 
in the old hard times. 

It was late on a summer evening, when their 
great, yellow wagon, drawn by both the squire's 
and John Coles’ teams, was coming slowly up 
the corduroy-road, watched by all the men of 
the village, and as many of the women as were 
not busy in cooking supper. It was their yearly 
journey, which was coming to an end. Now, 
Jollson always carried himself with a oertain 
air of importance when he returned from these 
ventures out into the world; but to-day even 
Penworthy had caught it—they both stalked 
alongside of the leaders with a grim solemnity 
calculated to strike awe into the mind of any 
Canterburian; motioning, too, toward the co¬ 
vered wagon with mysterious, dumb hints of a 
something concealed within. The shadow of a 
coming event, such as had never fallen into 
their midst before, was perceptible to every¬ 
body in the yellow wagon—the very tramp of 
the horses had something prophetic in it. 

“What is it, squire?” demanded his wife, as 
the wagon drew up before the porch and pump- 
trough of the inn. 
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“Go in, Jane. What does wimmin know? 
This here’s a matter of life and death.” 

Now, by the laws of the Canterburians, women 
kept silence, not only in the churches, but in 
all matters of public weal or woe. Jane and 
her daughter, therefore, obeyed promptly, when 
they were warned off from the porch, hurrying 
to the window above, where they could have a 
better view. Penworthy and the squire slowly 
unbuttoned the flaps of the wagon, and mount¬ 
ing the wheels, lifted out a heavy weight, wrap¬ 
ped in a red-and-white counterpane, and laid it 
on the floor. 

“It’s a man,” said Coles, gravely, turning 
down the cover from the face. “Dead!” 

The word went round. “Dead!” 

“I told you,” said Jollson, with concealed 
triumph, “this was a serious matter. But the 
man’s alive. He spoke ten minutes back; only 
the wagon’s shook the strength out of him.” 

“/diskovered him,” said Penworthy, pulling 
down his sleeves with a subdued importance. 

“You hauled him out of the water first,” 
severely, “because your legs are younger than 
mine. But I pinted out the black object to you 
as soon as we turned the hill—lyin’ in the edge 
of the creek, gentlemen, just beyond Adams’ 
Ford. He’d crawled there for water, you see,' 
aud fainted. He’s wounded in the side,” point¬ 
ing to a bandage, made of his own bandanna 
handkerchief, under the stranger’s shirt. “It’s 
a serious matter, and so I tell you.” 

They all looked down at the wounded man, 
and gravely shook their heads. The squire 
took off his hat, and put it on again with a sort 
of imbecile helplessness. 

“It is my advice, gentlemen,” ho said, pon¬ 
derously at last, “in this emergency, to send for 
neighbor Hibbard.” 

There was a general series of nods, and Jim 
Coles, as the youngest of the party, was dis¬ 
patched to the little stone house under the hill. 
When they looked down again at the patient, 
he was soanning them slowly with a pair of 
keen black eyes. When he had finished the 
survey of the row of stolid, healthy faces, ho 
turned his own, which was both dyspeptic and 
strongly emphasized, wearily to one side, mut¬ 
tering something about 

14 Lives of nothings, nothing worth.'* 

“What does he say?” 

“It’s a hymn he’s saying,” said Mrs. Jollson; 
for at the first sight of the wounded man she 
had come down to take her proper place beside 
him, ffoshing her husband back. Finding that 
the bloott^dripped slowly from his side, she 
sent her daughter for some homely styptio, and 


applied it to the wound; and it was a symptom 
of the nature of the man’s disease of mind as 
well as body, that through all the consciousness 
of his greater pains, he perceived the coarseness 
of her touch, and was irritated by it. 

Beyond her square, kneeling figure, the yel¬ 
low summer sunlight bathed the hillsides, warm 
and mellow. It sickened him. He thought of 
a ghastly something lying in a defile yonder, 
with the sunlight glaring on it, and closed his 
eyes with the oold damp coming out on his fore¬ 
head and jaws. 

Hibbard was long in coming. • An event like 
this was unprecedented in Canterbury. It seem ed 
the first and necessary thing to do to investigate 
the man’s history, find out from whence he came, 
and what brought him there. 

“ He might die on our hands before we know 
even his name,” suggested Penworthy. 

The Bquire accordingly caught him by the 
shoulder. 

“What were you doing on the hills, young 
man?” he said, in his magistrate’s tone. •* And 
who fired the gun?” 

The man opened his eyes with a flash in them 
that made the squire draw back. “I shot my¬ 
self. There was no one in fault but me.” 

“You was alone when we found you?” 

He did not answer for a moment; then Mrs. 
Jollson looked up. “He says he was alone. 
He’s going fast,” crying out as, with a violent 
wrench, he raised himself into a sitting posture, 
and the blood flowed in a stream. 

Hibbard at that moment came up; they al\ 
stood back to make room for him. “Hillo! 
What’s here?” he said, cheerfully; and, with the 
word, picked up John Lennox as if ho were a boy, 
handling him gently, and keeping him level, so 
as to check the blood. 

“What are you going to do, Tummas?” 

“Colos told me what had happened, and I 
made my bed ready,” promptly. 

“Now I thought,” hesitated Jollson, detaining 
him, “that we would keep the young man hero. 

I thought we'd have your advice. He seems a 
decentish sort of a body; and Penworthy and I 
discovered him,” growing testy, as the chance 
of losing the glory to come occurred to him. 

“ Of course! Of course, squire! You’ve saved 
the man’s life; but you’ve too much work on 
hand to potter about a sick-bed. Leave that to 
me,” and he went down the lane rapidly, carry¬ 
ing the man easily as on a pillow. 

“Tummas always hits the nail on the head,” 
said Mrs. Jollson, admiringly, going for a pail 
to wash her porch-floor. 

“ He’s a cool hand, he is,” growled the squire, 
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sitting down discontentedly on the bench with 
the other men. “He axes no questions. One 
would think we had dead men brought in every 
day.” 

The shoemaker asked no questions. That was 
the first fact which John Lennox, out of his dull 
vacuity of pain and weakness, noted about him, 
at first with a sensation of utter relief, and after¬ 
ward with a growing irritation. Hibbard laid 
him in his own bed, with its gaudy counterpane 
and coarse, white sheets, and proceeded to dress 
the wound and bathe his hot face, as skillfully 
and with as little show of curiosity as if it were 
an old boot that he was repairing. The com¬ 
monplace house, the ordinary, cool manner of 
the man, maddened the young man’s inward 
fever, when he thought of the ghastly horror 
which that day he had seen, and yet lived to 
remember. His eye grew glazed during the 
next hour, and now and then, lying as in a 
stupor, he gave utterance to a smothered cry. 
Nature must have relief; and John Lennox was 
young, and with a temperament unused to 
smother a single evidence of his pains or plea¬ 
sure. Fortunately, for Hibbard’s sake, the 
stupor overcame the pain, and for a week or 
ten days he lay helpless and unconscious. 
Meanwhile the curiosity of the village nearly 
died out for want of fuel, and the shoemaker 
was able to keep his patient in his own hands. 

It was a cool evening when Lennox, sense 
coming slowly back to him, found himself lying 
in the inner-room, his face turned to the door 
of the shop where Hibbard was at work. The 
square, small window near him framed a great 
landscape without of rolling fields, yellow, green, 
dull-brown, and a sky tossing gray and orange 
clouds over the immovable, patient mountains. 
The low evening light, striking horizontally into 
the shop, brought out the shoemaker’s grizzled, 
massive head into strong relief. It was gray 
and solid as granite. The first glance at it 
pleased Lennox, who had an artist’s quick eye; 
but afterward, as consciousness of himself came 
to him fully, all thought was whelmed in the old 
miserable gulf. 

He spoke but seldom; once when Hibbard had 
finished his morning dressing of the wound, he 
told him abruptly he never could pay him. 
After that the matter never was spoken of by 
either. Lennox was a generous fellow, generous 
enough to accept a kindness as heartily as he 
gave one; and for some unexplained reason he 
felt a sort of brotherhood to the man who asked 
no questions, not even his name, and served him 
with as ordinary a manner as though, in fact, 
wounded men were brought to him every day. 
Vol. LIV.—19 


Lennox was young; just at the age when, in 
the last generation, men fresh from college be¬ 
came gloomily drunk with Byron-Wertherism, 
and cursed life, society, and the day they were 
born indiscriminately. But Lennox belonged 
to our own times, and consequently was a dis¬ 
ciple of Emerson and Carlyle, besides such hints 
of German philosophy as he could glean from 
book-reviews; he had made himself a lofty ideal, 
vowed himself to the service of pure thought, 
and found the daily routine of keeping a ledger, 
going to market, and struggling to find new 
boots, trousers, coats, to take the places of the 
old ones, but a dry and unsucculent diet for bis 
busy brain. But he had kept a ledger, with great 
blanks on its leaves, for five years now, coming 
nearer and nearer to starvation, as customers 
dropped off. Worst of all, he had married when 
he was a mere lad, and there were a wife and 
two children to travel the same dreary starva¬ 
tion road with him. 

He had plenty of time to think it all over 
now. He could remember many hours when 
some great truth had lifted him out of this 
commonplace world; when his cheek had burned 
and his heart throbbed, and truths as high and 
limitless seemed to be crowding into his own 
brain, waiting but for the word of birth. He 
could remember so many of these hours, that 
he could not but believe that he was born to be 
one of the world’s great teachers; born for 
some other use than to measure drygoods in a 
manufacturing town; if he had not encumbered 
himself with wife and children, he might have 
found his life beautiful as well as great; and 
yet Mary was very dear to him. His eyes filled 
as he thought of her in the greasy little dining¬ 
room at home, cooking the miserable meals, 
patching the children’s clothes. Surely, life 
was given to both of them for better purposes 
than to plot and drudge for - new boots and 
trousers, for the bread and bit of meat upon 
their scanty table. The old dreadful loathing 
of their daily life came to him a^ain, jts nig¬ 
gardliness, its makeshifts. 

A loathing which Mary never had felt. She 
and the children, and her brother William, 
almost relished the hard work—the picnic 
fashion in which they lived, the comical devices 
to make up for the lack of money. It used to 
enrage Lennox when he came home, half mad¬ 
dened to think of their mean, penurious life, and 
of how they were stinted in the pure tastes 
which God had given them, to find a perfect 
turmoil of fun, in which his wife and her brother 
were ringleaders. 

He grew more morbid and irritable day by 
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day, until at last his business failed altogether, ; 
and they were all dependent upon poor William’s : 
salary—a deaf old bachelor, more like a grown¬ 
up child than a man in his simple, credulous 
habits. 

It was not of Mary or the children that Lennox 
thought now, when his home rose up before him, 
so much as this man; he saw him coming in 
after his day’s work, for the boys to clamber over, 
to ride pick-a-back on his stooped shoulders; 
saw him in the midst of them, building their : 
snow men, or going up with them at night to j 
his bed in the garret. And as he saw him, 
Lennox buried his face on the pillow, the deadly : 
pallor in it again, and the clammy drops of an 
awful pain. Death itself was not so horrible to 
him now as the sight of that meek, stooping 
figure. 

One part of his creed, when he had vowed 
himself to a true life, had been, that when the 
time came for him to meet any of God's great 
licensed judgments, the Apollyons of pain and 
temptation that beset a man once or twice in 
life to test his strength, he would face them 
with firmness and boldness, putting all minor 
matters back and out of sight, He would try 
his manhood. 

His time of trial had come. A real horror, 
to which he dared not give a name, stood before 
him night and day. Yet, in the first weeks of 
his sickness, he found himself thrusting it aside, 
covering it over with all manner of futile and 
trivial thoughts of his old college days before 
he had known Mary or her brother; of the 
business on which he had left home; the des¬ 
perate hope of finding work in the West; of 
the shoemaker and hiB house—the last subject 
was commonplace and trivial enough. He 
had learned long ago the daily routine of the 
house—a curiously clean and quaint little 
house, by-the-way. At the first ray of dawn 
Thomas Hibbard was up, milking in the barn¬ 
yard; and then Lennox could hear him whistling 
and knocking about among the pots and pans in 
the kitchen, until the smell of hot coffee and 
meat brought down the two old people for 
whom the gray-headed shoemaker was at once 
son and daughter, cook and nurse. A ohirrupy, 
cheerful old pair they were, as fond of a joke, 
or of a chat with the neighbors, as Thomas 
himself. They had their chairs on either side 
of the fire-place in the shop, and all day long 
there was a buzz of talk and laughing, with the 
knock, knock of the shoe-hammer to keep time. 
It had come to be a sort of religious duty in the 
village to call in once a day on grandfather 
Hibbard and his wife. 


Thomas never failed to welcome them. “ Come 
in, neighbor, come in!” he would say; “the 
sight of a friendly face is more heartenin’ than 
& bit of meat, when one is growing old like me.” 

At which his father would nudge him with 
his crutch, and cry, “Hear to the boy! Old, in¬ 
deed!” and chuckle for an hour afterward. 

They seldom sat down to a meal alone. 
Thomas was a toothsome cook, apparently, 
especially famous among the children. Lennox 
rarely looked out into the shop without seeing 
a tow-headed urchin seated beside the shoe¬ 
maker’s bench, hearing a story, or spelling a 
lesson. 

“He’s a born teacher, my Tummas is,” old 
granny Hibbard told Lennox one day, when she 
tottered in to pay her morning visit to him. “I 
ken tell when he’s got a little un alongside of 
him by the tones of his v’ice; they’re like a 
woman’s for kindness. There’s none of the 
young folks in Canterbury that hesn’t hed the 
best of their teachin’ from him. Jest in odds 
and ends, like.” 

In the evening, when the work was cleared 
away, and the evening light filled the shop, a 
great, brown pitcher of Hibbard’s home-brewed 
ale was placed on the table, and he sat down to 
enjoy his pipe and quiet gossip with the squire. 
Lennox listened to them now and then. There 
was no question of books, of the out-door world 
in it; the same old topics over and again—the 
crops, and the old stories of Canterbury people, 
dead or living, which seemed for the grizzly, 
slow shoemaker to be filled with a great human 
interest. Such good as he picked out in every¬ 
body ! Such hoards of little anecdotes of these 
neighbors as he had stored away—traits of 
honesty, unselfishness, of love of parents to 
children, little homely matters which, told in 
his earnest tones, often brought tears to Len¬ 
nox’s eyes. The man seemed to find a fire in 
every man, by which to warm his heart as he 
went along. 

With Lennox the feeling of gratitude rose 
strongest to him, for this that he asked no ques¬ 
tions. His grave, cheerful, blue eyes never once 
; had been laid on the young man’s face curiously, 
or had tried to peer into his miserable secret. 
With all the tender kindness shown to him, he 
was free to come, and free to stay. When his 
; strength returned, and after many days of silent, 
cool debate with himself, he had determined on 

! his course; he was sure that no detaining hand 
would be put out by the man to whom he owed 
his life. 

Lennox naa faced his fate, his Apollyon, and 
been vanquished. He was weak physically, or, 
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perhaps, he would have made a longer fight. 
Life had been too much for him. He lay on his 
bed one cool October morning, when the house 
was vacant, and thought it all over. He had 
suffered himself to be the toy of circumstances, 
as straw blown by the wind—his poverty and 
his ungoverned temper had done with him as 
they listed. In a week he would be able to 
make his way out into the hills, and then there 
should be an end of it. 

The day when he had been found there came 
back to him as it had not done before. He re* 
membered how he had started to walk with 
William in the early morning, making a short 
cut across the hills, for their money had given 
out, and they were forced to abandon the stage¬ 
coach. How, hungry and wearied with the 
heat, seeing nothing but drudgery in the past, 
and drudgery in the future, chewing afresh the 
bitter cud of disappointment that had been hi§ 
food for years, his reason seemed to fail him; 
the sun, the wind, the very gnats had a purpose, 
he thought, in tormenting him. 

How William’s simple jokes and constant 
laughter drove him mad; how he broke out 
into a passion of upbraiding and fury, which 
had been controlled for years. And then—God 
knows how it was—he remembered a hand laid 
upon his arm, and that he dashed it back; and 
in a moment, looking down the steep hill on 
which he stood, there lay a crushed, motionless 
figure below. 

Dead, quite dead. He remembered how, after 
he was sure of that, he walked quietly away, 
and as quietly loaded his pistoL He had not 
been mad when he fired it—he was not mad 
now. He would not fail a second time. It was 
all that he could do. 

The load was too heavy—he would lay it 
down. Poverty he could have borne; but the 
weight of this great crime, never. 

It seemed to Lennox, as he reasoned thus, that 
a cool, clear voice was telling him that his wife 
and children were left to starve; that some one, 
God, it might be, was calling him coward. 

He only grew more quiet and pale, thrust the 
thought of wife and children farther off. He 
would take care of himself—he would throw off 
the intolerable load. 

Under all the unhealthy vapors of the man’s 
brain there was a will like rock. When his 
decision was reached, he lay with a calm, even 
cheerful face, looking out at the mountain de¬ 
files, down which the afternoon sun threw long, 
varying shadows. 

When Hibbard came in, his guest greeted him 
more readily than ever before, and dragging 


himself into the little shop, began to talk, eagerly, 
as children do in the dark, to keep off the terror 
that lays in wait for them. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the shoemaker 
was putting away his tools for the week. The 
old people had gone to some junketing; he drew 
one of their arm-chairs into the sun by the door, 
and seated Lennox in it. 

“That is counted a fair view down the valley, 
sir,” he said, arranging his chest. “I’m no 
judge of such things.” 

It was a fair view. Lennox thought if na¬ 
ture’s grand and solemn meanings had always 
been spread before his eyes in secret like this, 
it would have been easier for him to fight life’s 
battle to the bitter end. But the meanings were 
wasted on this uncultured boor, wl\o had no 
battle to fight. 

He took up one of Hibbard’s tools, a bright 
steel-wire affair, and turned it oyer carelessly. 

“It’s a gate-lock, sir—I contrived it. There’s 
no way of getting such matters here, and 1 have 
to contrive a lot of them.” 

“You have a curious talent for mechanics, 
Hibbard—I have noticed it before.” 

The shoemaker gave a pleased nod. “I think 
I have, sir—I think I have. Most men have a 
turn for some sort of work, brains or hand-jobs, 
and I had my little knack, I dare say. I like to 
think it, that is.” 

Lennox fingered the wire, speaking hurriedly 
as though not to suffer silence for a moment. 

“You have no chance here. Why not go 
where your talent would avail for something? 
Every man has a right to make the best of him - 
self.” 

“I had a chance,” his square jaws redden¬ 
ing—“a very good chance. Would you like to 
hear about it, sir? It’s all that I have to boast 
of,” with a frank laugh. 

“I should be glad to hear,” putting down the 
lock and turning to Hibbard, who rose, brushing 
the dust from his knees, and then, closing the 
chest, sat down on it, his face to the door. 

“It was the unlikeliest of all«chances, here in 
Canterbury. When I look back on it sometimes, 
it seems as if I must have dreamed it, after all. 
This was the way of it,” rubbing his broad 
palms slowly up and down his leather trousers. 
“There was a Mr. Symes, from Manchester, was 
ordered to try mountain air for his lungs—I for» 
got to say it was when I was a lad about twenty, 
or thereabouts. I’d just learned my trade. My 
father was a shoemaker—but I never liked it. 
A young man’s blood’s, hot and unsteady,” with 
a slow, thoughtful smile, “and mine was un¬ 
common restless. I was a great, six-foot fellar, 
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you see, feeling my strength all over every 
minute. I read all I could about the world out¬ 
side of Canterbury, too; took a city paper, and 
the first thing my eye would catch in it was 
always the mention of new inventions—of foun- 
deries, machines, and the like. I’d a notion 
that I had some skill in my fingers, and if I 
could but get out among other men I’d make 
it tell—I knew I’d make it tell. I could have 
pushed my way,” slowly; and then stooping, he 
looked thoughtfully down the misty mountain 
defile. Lennox watched him with a new inte¬ 
rest. There was great strength in the man’s 
heavily-moulded face and clear eyes, which, be¬ 
cause of their extreme quietness, he had never 
before noted. 

“I am sure you could have pushed your way,” 
he Aid, Heartily; “but never here. This is a 
mere jail for a man like you.” 

“It’s a mighty pleasant jail, then,” cheerfully, 
with a quick appreciative glance over the great 
landscape without. 

“Go on.” 

“You’re sure I’m not tiring you, Mr. Lennox? 
Well, the fever grew on me, year by year. I 
had it planned how, if I could but get a foothold 
somewhere outside of Canterbury, I’d make my 
way with a few big strokes. I’d have a name 
and fortune, and then come back and be a sort 
of king among my old neighbors, and cover over 
my old man and woman here with riches. Boys 
is all alike,” laughing; “they all plans to be 
master-builders, and so it comes the harder 
when they’re set to carrying mortar.” 

Lennox forced a smile, but it was an unplea¬ 
sant one. “There’s a mistake somewhere, Hib¬ 
bard, or the master-builders would not be made 
hodsmen.” 

The shoemaker looked bewildered. “I donno, 
sir—I’ve always trusted it would turn out right 
at last. But, as I said, Mr. Symes, he come just 
tu^n to Canterbury and spent the summer. He 
boarded at the squire’s, he and—one that was 
with him. He was a machinist down in Man¬ 
chester; not a rich man, but uncommon know¬ 
ledgeable. Well, sir, it seems to me, looking 
back, as if I’d been in another world the time 
that man and me was together. I never was 
twenty miles from Canterbury, and all I know 
of machinery, or the big cities, or the way the 
thousands and millions of men live out there, I 
learned in his talk.” He stopped again, holding 
his knees with his hands, looking gravely on the 
floor. Lennox did not interrupt him. 

“Well, sir,” rousing himself, “it was then I 
had the chance. Mr. Symes, he otfered to take 
me back with him, and give me a place in his 


work-shop. He was a keen-sighted man, and 
only held to men that was born to good-luck—so 
I thought the more of his opinion. He promised 
that I’d succeed—in a year or two, maybe, be 
ready to go into partnership with him. So there 
was my chance,” abruptly. “It’s been but a te¬ 
dious story, sir; but it always seemed uncommon 
to me. I’m glad to this day that I had the stuff 
in me, and that somebody who was a judge saw 
it. It’s like a useless prize that one’s wrought 
for—foolish enough, you’ll think, Mr. Lennox?” 

“No. But you did not go?” 

“Weil, no,” getting up and pushing the chest 
back, as though the story was ended. “I could 
not see my way clear, then; and now it’s too 
late. But it was a good chance,” leaning his 
elbow on the door-jamb, and looking down the 
valley again. “ It seemed to open a wide road 
for me into the world just as bright as that,” 
nodding to where the setting sun streamed 
through the misty defile, turning it into a path 
of golden vapor. 

Lennox looked curiously up into the strong 
face and quiet, cheerful eyes of the man. A 
stronger man than himself he dimly felt, with 
a youth as full of groping, burning desires. 
But Hibbard’s road had been opened to him. 

“Why did not your son go with Symes?” he 
asked, suddenly, of the old woman, an hour or 
two afterward, when he was left alone with her. 

“Symes? Symes?” She took off her specta¬ 
cles, wiped them, and put them on again. “Oh! 
has he been telling you that old story? It’s 
curous how Tummns goes back to think of that 
offer yet; he’s a middle-aged man now, Tum- 
mas is, and ought to be puttin’ by such childish 
folly. He didn’t tell you why he stayed in Can¬ 
terbury ? No, he never does. Tumm&s is a good 
boy and dootifiil, and I think he never crossed 
himself so much for me as then.” 

“It was for you he gave up his chance, then.” 

“For me and the old man. Father was nigh 
helpless then with lumbago, and had to give up 
work; and Tummas is our only son. He might 
have left us to a hired nurse; but he said his 
place was by us. It was a hard disappointment, 
too,” tapping her mittened fingers together. 
“Symes is a leadin’ man now, a great machi¬ 
nist; and Tummas was a strong young fellar; 
and it was like a jail for him to sit here, month 
in an’ out, stjtchin’ with the awl, when he could 
have been out in the world makin’ his way. 
Did he tell you of Symes’ daughter?” 

“No.” 

“She was with her father here. She and 
Tummas was main fond of each other; and 
Symes would have give his consent if he had 
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gone along with them; but ho wouldn’t leave: 
her here. So Tummas give her up.” 

“And never married?” 

“No. She did,” her wrinkled face growing 
hot; “wimmen forgets quicker nor men. She 
married some city merchant; Symes is rich 
now; but Tummas never cared to look at a 
woman since. He’s mighty fond of children, 
as you see; an’ there’s not as clean or merry 
a house in Canterbury as ours. He’s always 
made it so.” 

It was more than a week before Lennox was 
strong enough to leave the house. Perhaps, to 
lay the evil spirit that haunted him, or it might 
be for some deeper reason, he remained in that 
time constantly beside the shoemaker’s bench. 
He grew conscious at last that never before had 
he been in an atmosphere so healthy. It was 
not the rugged strength of the man that touched 
his fine-sensed nerves with a new life, but the 
warm, genial glow, the cheerfulness, the quick, 
tender, human sympathy. 

He saw a likeness in their fates; it was there, 
even if Hibbard was but an untaught laborer. 
H^ had been thwarted in the outset; had given 
up ambition, his proper work, his place as hus¬ 
band and father. Only the husks had been left 
for him to eat—yet there was no sign in him of 
loss, as Lennox waiohed him curiously. His cup, 
apparently, was full to the brim, and the liquor 
was strong and generous. 

The day before that on which Lennox had 
determined to go, he broke through the grave 
reserve with which Hibbard had covered his 
secret self. It was ill-breeding, and discour¬ 
tesy, perhaps, but a man does not weigh trifles 
when his own life is in the balance. The scales 
had hung before him in these last few days, and 
death’s hand was on one side; he was ashamed 
to acknowledge to himself how strong was the 
hold of the poor shoemaker upon the other. 

“ I have heard your story, Hibbard,” he said, 
going down and standing near him, as he was 
closing the stable-door for the night. “I have 
heard the part of it which you kept back.” 

The shoemaker colored quickly. When he 
begun to speak, Lennox interrupted him. “I 
want to know the end of it. How did you find 
strength to fight the long battle? Was it enough 
to know you had done your duty?” 

Hibbard scanned his pale, eager face with a 
keen flash of apprehension. “ I had no battle 
to fight,” he said, gravely. “I have been a 
happy man, Mr. Lennox. I took up what was 
left to me and made the best of it; and there 
was enough in it to satisfy me—to satisfy me.” 
He paused, with one of the grave breaks of 


thoughtful silence which so often came in his 
talk, looking steadily into the west, from whence 
the setting sun threw a ruddy, cordial, good-by 
light about his gray head. “I am quite satis¬ 
fied,” he said, slowly. 

They walked together to the house in silence. 
“There is but one thought which stings some¬ 
times,” Hibbard resumed. “I will be candid 
in my oonfession. He has made me happy, and 
He knows best; but it Beems to me as if, when 
the time came for me to die, my life will count 
for nothing in the world. Now you,” his face 
lighted with an admiring glance which startled 
Lennox, “can carry good to thousands; but we 
are cut off from our kind in Canterbury. I’d 
like to think I’d done one hearty good stroke of 
work before I die,” thoughtfully. 

Lennox did not go in with him. He paced the 
floor of the little porch until the moon rode high 
in the heavens; then he went down where he 
could feel the cold, damp air on his forehead— 
his brain was on fire. To lie down to-morrow 
in some quiet defile, yonder, of the hills, and 
sleep, not to wake again—that would be easy; 
and rest—rest. But to take up the weight of 
crime and poverty, to “make the best of it,” as 
the poor shoemaker had done with his barren 
field of life—was that, after all, the man’s part? 

Hibbard had no golden treasury of intellect 
or knowledge to fall back on. What was it that 
had made that barren life of his a something 
which, in all its unpicturesque homeliness, was 
to Lennox wonderful and rare, a clean goblet 
filled with the real, strong water of life? 

All night he hung about the fields, wretched, 
uncertain; and all night Hibbard watched him, 
unseen. Toward dawn he crept into his room. 
He oame into the shop later in the morning, 
prepared to leave them, and bade them all good- 
by. Last of all he wrenched Hibbard’s hand, 
without a word. 

“Where are you going, Mr. Lennox?” said 
the shoemaker. 

“I’m going home.” 

The shoemaker watched the slight, lithe figure 
hurrying down the hill in silence; but when he 
turned to his work again there was a dimness 
in his eyes, and in his heart he prayed with new 
fervor to God. 

It was late one winter evening when Lennox 
came to his own door, and stood there with his 
hand on the lock, not daring to turn it. He was 
going to meet his wife, with her brother’s blood 
upon his hands. He had taken up the portion 
of life more bitter than death, and would not 
put it down; but he must have time for breath— 
for breath. He took down his hand, and was 
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turning from the door, when it was opened, and 
a stoop-shouldered man, in a rusty wig and 
shabby cloak came out, whistling. 

“John!” it cried, and caught the small figure, 
that staggered back from him with a shrill cry. 
“John, it is I, William! For God’s sake, be 
quiet, old fellow! Don’t let Mary know! I was 
only stunned; the creek water brought me to. 
But I could not find you, search where I would.” 
The words rushed out hcad-over-heels; he stut¬ 
tered, laughed, hugged poor Lennox like a bear. 
“Did you think I’d bear a grudge, boy? You 
were mad, and no wonder. Come in to Mary; 
we’ll begin all fresh again!” 

When a man “begins all fresh,” in this 
country, with a strong brain and pure motive, 
he is sure not only to control his own life well, 
but to gather the reins of others into his hands. 
The war, and the years of change and tumult 
before it, opened a wide field of chances to men 
like John Lennox. There were great deeds to 
be done, sufferings and needs to be brought 
into view, which demanded a charity and pa¬ 
tience like that of Christ’s. 

I have spoken of this man under a feigned 
name. Did I use the true one, it would kindle 
in any hearer, no matter what his political creed, 
a sudden flush of pride in his common humanity 
with him—a brave man and a good one. 

Mary, who knew him best, wondered most 
what strange regeneration had taken place in 
him. He left the raw, morbid humors of his 
youth in the mountains, and came back to her a 
strong, hopeful man, every day growing stronger 
and more hopeful. It seemed to her as if God 
could not weary after that of giving them fresh 
help and comfort, fresh ways of usefulness; as 
if, when they took up their poverty-stricken 
fortune together, determined to “make the best 
of it,” that He never wearied of showing how 
the divinest life could come to men through the 
poorest ohannels. 

When the war was over, John Lennox, with 
his wife, made a pilgrimage to Canterbury. 
Even the squire recognized him with difficulty; 
it was hard to realize in the grave, cheerful¬ 
eyed man, the shabby, sickly boy whom he had 
found in the mountains. 

But Canterbury was unaltered. The one or 


two children played on the grassy street; Jollson 
and Coles sat smoking their pipe on the inn- 
porch ; the balsam-sweets hung ripe and ruddy 
in the orchards; the slopes of corn ripened; and, 
far in the west, the sun shone redly through 
the shadowy mountain defile. 

Only the little stone house under the hill was 
closed. Lennox looked at it, but could ask no 
question—a sudden choking came into.his throat. 

“Yes,” said Jollson, knocking out his pipe, 
solemnly; “ there’s friends gone from there. The 
two old people was taken the year you left, sir.” 

“And Thomas?” 

“Turnmas worked on as usual till the war 
came; then he made ready to go and do his part, 
nursing in the hospitals. He would do one good 
stroke of work, he said, outside, before he died— 
and nursin’ came more nateral to him than blood- 
lettin’. He was an amazin’ tender-hearted man. 
But it wasn’t to be. He was makin’ his last 
pair of shoes—a pair for himself to travel in. 
Goin’ in that evenin’ to chat a bit, I found him 
sittin’ in his old place before the door, the last 
between his knees, the awl in his hand. The 
sun was shinin’ about him pleasant, as it might 
be now; and there was a sort of smile on his 
face—but he was dead. It was disease of the 
heart, they said. It seemed,” observed Jollson, 
after a short, solemn silence, “as if the Lord 
chose Tummas’ work fur him, and allowed him 
to take no other. He was a good shoemaker. 
He’d have been more out in the world; but 
Canterbury’s a hidden kind of place.” - 

Lennox and his wife went to the steps of the 
old shop and sat down where Hibbard had sat 
at his poor work for so many years, facing the 
setting sun. Her tears wore falling fast. “I 
wish I could have seen him,” she sobbed. 

“All that I am I owe to him,” said her hus¬ 
band, vehemently. “I wish I could have told 
him that! I wish I could have told him that God 
has put it in my power now to help thousands of 
men to better, happier lives; and that if I do it, 
it is he who works through me. I w ish he knew 
that no life, such as his, is lost—never lost!” 

“He knows it now, John,” said Mary, looking 
gravely into the misty, golden path that opened 
through the mountains into the far heaven be¬ 
yond. 


OUR DARLING’S GRAVE 


Buko flowers, fresh flowers to deck the spot 
Where Birdie’s form reposes; 

Bring violets bright, and blossoms white, 
And June’s sweet-ecented roses. 

She loved the flowers so well, we feel 
She’ll know we’ve placed them there; 


Although she's soared to fields of light, 
And breathes the neavenlv air. 

Sweet bud of promise, early gone. 

Torn from the parent stem; 

The casket moulders in the earth. 

But Heaven claims the gem. 
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BT MBS. M. 

“ Such extravagance!” muttered aunt Prue, 
“and her father a poor clerk.” 

“William,” said my mother, as I strained my 
eyes to catch a glimpse of the pretty passing 
figure, “I saw such a nice advertisement to-day 
of a nursery-governess. Why won’t you call on 
your way to the store ? Such chances are gone 
so soon. Here is the paper, and that’s the 
place,” designating it. 

“Of course, it’s extravagance,” continued aunt 
Prue. “Do you remember what your walking- 
dress cost you?” turning to my sister Kate, who 
had merely remarked, “how do you know it’s 
extravagant?” 

“Twenty dollars for material,” said Kate, 
promptly; “ten dollors for making and trim¬ 
ming.” 

“There!” exclaimed aunt Prue, in a burst of 
virtuous indignation, “1 never fancied it cost 
so much as that. Why, it’s wicked, even for 
you. There’s my levantine satin-” 

“That you’ve had forty years,” laughed Kate. 

“Thirty-five, if you please, Miss Kate. “I’m 
not quite a hundred,” said aunt Prue, with awful 
severity. 

“But, aunty, even thirty-five years ago,” 
Kate continued, still laughing, “a silk could 
be bought with but little more than the same 
money a common dress costs now. Besides, 
remember, I intend to wear mine all summer.” 

“And so, I suppose, Bell Mortimer will get 
but one for the summer, but that one ought to 
pinch her dreadfully. Why, Kate, it was bound 
at the ruffles with silk, blue silk.” 

I left aunt Prue still talking upon her favorite 
theme, the extravagance of the world in general, 
and hailed an omnibus a few squares off. As I 
entered it, a sweet, modest-looking girl was just 
leaving. I caught one glance of a pair of beau¬ 
tiful brown eyes. 

“By Jove!” I said to myself, “walking-dress 
trimmed with blue, looks like the identical girl 
aunt Prue was declaiming about ” I followed 
her with my eyes for a long distance, when she 
seemed to turn, with a wild gesture of distress, 
and run toward us; but, of course, as we were 
very much in advance, and constantly moving, 
she made but little progress. 

“Yours, sir?” queried an over-dressed young 
fellow in yellow kids, as, after stooping toward 


A. DENISON. 

me, he held up a dainty, brown leather purse, 
edged with silver-steel. 

“Not mine—probably belongs to the young 
lady who got out,” I said, as I took it, stopping 
the bus at the same moment, and I sprang on to 
the pavement, and walked toward her. 

“Oh, sir! you have got it! I was so fright¬ 
ened—so very much afraid,” and the brown 
! eyes were filled with tears; the fingers trembled, 

! though the restoration of her pretty little trea¬ 
sure had brought a faint glow to her check. 
Mechanically she pressed the spring—it opened 
just as I was on the point of turning away; but 
her piteous exclamation, and sudden and start¬ 
ling paleness arrested my steps. 

“The—the—money, is gone!” and she looked 
| wildly about her; theh half gasped again, “Oh, 
yes! it has gone —hit money—gone!” 

A pretty situation for a young man who had 
just restored a purse to its owner—and I made 
the most of its wretchedness. For the moment 
I felt like a convicted thief. 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry, Miss,” I said, stam¬ 
mering a little, and growing very red; “it was 
handed to me. I remember the fellow very 
well, too—a suspicious character, I am sure. 
Could he possibly have abstracted the money 
when he picked it up?” I pitied her, she 
looked so distressed—and what might she not 
think of me? My faltering tongue and confused 
appearance were very much against me. 

“How much money had you, Miss?” I man¬ 
aged to ask, for her tearfbl eyes and quivering 
lips quite unmanned me. 

“ Three fifty-dollar notes,” she replied, faintly. 

“Will you allow me to take your number, 
and I will report to a detective, who has done 
some business for me?” I said, taking out my 
tablets. 

She was very pale and quiet now, and looked 
at me in a way I did not like, but which, under 
the circumstances, was quite natural. 

“Ninety-four Green street,” was her reply. 

“Why! I was to call there!” I exclaimed, in 
surprise; “at least, it was my mother’s wish, to 
see a nursery-governess.” 

“My sister,” she said, flushing painftilly, 
“she has never been out—but she is ambi¬ 
tious;” and again her lips quivered painfully— 
she turned away. I assured her that I would 
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attend to the recovery of the money, and left 
her, for I knew her heart was full. 

In the afternoon, having placed the business 
in the hands of Stackford, one of the best de¬ 
tectives in the city, I called at No. 94 Green 
street. It was a good street, quite fashionable, 
indeed, at the upper end, from thence dwin¬ 
dling into second-class dwellings and forlorn 
tenements, where two or three families shared 
one house together, not always in harmony. 
The dwelling was small, painted brown, and 
had a general air of shabbiness, and a dejected 
look, as if aware of its inferiority. It was neat, 
however, and my ring was answered by a pale 
little boy with very long curls, and very white 
stockings, who ushered me, with precocious po¬ 
liteness, into t(ie little parlor that seemed trying 
to look its best. 

“It’s Jenny you wish to see, I suppose,’* he 
said, with that painful look of maturity that sits 
so strangely upon childhood. “Jenny said she 
guessed it was, and she would be down in a 
minute. She’s counting up for father; you see, 
father has been ill a long time—most a month 
now; and Bell—what do you think Bell did to¬ 
day?” in a confidential whisper. 

“She lost something, I suppose.” 

“Indeed, she did—she lost all poor papa’s 
salary. Somebody picked her purse, you know, 
and she thinks it was the man that gave it back 
to her—the purse without any money in it; and 
oh! made as if he was awful sorry. I don’t 
think if he had known that poor papa was very 
sick, and owed lots of money, that he would 
have done such a very wicked thing, do you?” 

I was about to answer, quite hot and indig¬ 
nant, of course, that I knew the young man who 
found the purse very well, and that he was 
above doing mean and wicked things, when 
Jenny, at least I supposed so, came jn. I stated 
my wishes briefly—explained in a somewhat 
grandiose manner that I was the man who had 
restored the purse to her sister. At which she 
looked down and blushed painfully; gave her 
my card, with my mother’s address penciled 
upon it, asked her to call next morning, and 
walked away quite indignant and exultant at 
the same time. 

“Poor thing!” said my mother, pitifully, “we 
little think, dear, how much suffering there is 
in the city. I used to know Mrs. Mortimer; I 
remember her perfectly 7 well. Bell Faxon, an 
orphan, brought up by a rich aunt, who was 
dreadfully offended by her marriage with young 
Mortimer. A good fellow Mortimer was, but 
never could make his way in the world. I had 
no idea her daughters would ever go out; she 


roust be much broken. Poor things! A hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars—it’s a terrible loss to 
them.” 

“And Bell Mortimer, in a traveling-dress 
that cost thirty dollars,” echoed aunt Prue. 

Jenny Mortimer came the next day with an 
apology. Little Bob had confessed to all he 
told the gentleman in the poor little parlor, that 
tried so hard to look genteel. Of course, they 
were in great distress about the money; and I 
formed not a few Quixotic plans, one of which 
was to send it in a sealed envelope, as if I were 
the thief, overtaken by remorse. 

Mother took Jenny and pursued the most 
sensible course—advanced the one hundred and 
fifty for six months. That brought Bell to the 
house in tearful gratitude; and then the poor 
child apologized for her beautiful walking-dress. 
Her mother had sundry dresses of rioh material, 
though old-fashioned, bequeathed by her aunt, 
who was too angry to leave her any money, 
and too conscientious to quite forget her. Out 
of one of these, they being ample, Bell had 
fashioned her walking-dress—cutting, making, 
and trimming it herself; and it had cost her 
absolutely nothing but the time, while the 
material was richer than anything she could 
afford. 

“I suppose it was foolish,” she said, with tears 
in her eyes, “to appear so expensively dressed 
for one in my station; but I do so like to look 
well, and to be in the fashion. But, understand 
me, I would have cut my hand off before I 
would have taken money from papa; and then, 
to think that it was lost through my careless¬ 
ness—all his two months’ salary!” 

Mamma comforted her, and told her all about it. 

“Such a sweet girl as she is!” exclaimed 
mamma, after sitting in deep thought; “ a great 
deal handsomer than her mother was at her 
ago; and to think how beautifully she made that 
dress—she’d be a treasure to any man, rioh or 
poor.” 

“Are you really in earnest, mamma?” I asked. 
She looked up; I looked down, conscious enough, 
of course. 

“Oh, William!” she said, in a low, warning 
voice—and that was all her answer. 

A week afterward Stackford came to me with 
the money, intact. 

“I traced the fellow by his yellow kids up to 
yesterday,” he said. “He picked the girl’s 
pocket, of course; had a fancy ring, and all the 
implements. She must have sat beside him. 
Very cunning, desperate villain—been on his 
track some time.” 

“And how did you get the money?” 
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“Did you read of the murder in to-day’s 
paper?” 

I shuddered. 

“He was the victim—killed in a general fight 
in Lowe’s coffee-house, accidentally, it is sup¬ 
posed. I was there ten minutes afterward, and 
recognized my man. He had plenty of money 
about him, but only these three fifties—all the 
rest in small bills, threes, fives, ones. Thought 
he’d wait awhile; thought there wouldn’t be 
much stir made over so small a sum.” 

Not long after Mr. Mortimer called to thank 
me. He had just had an offer, he said, to go 
into business in a small way—the first good 
chance that had ever been presented to him. 
He was a pale, handsome man—a thorough 
gentleman. 

“I have also an offer to make,” said I—“an 
offer of marriage. I love your daughter Bell; 
and I—I think she loves me; at least—she— 
she told me so,” I stammered, growing red 
and helpless. 

“My first born, my darling,” he murmured, 
the tears dimming his dark eyes. 

“I know it is asking a great treasure at your 
hands,” I said. 

“You never can know how great,”.he replied. 
“Young man, that child has kept my courage 
up when I have been nigh to despair, with 


her thousand resources, her fertile inventions, 
her tender and happy disposition. Ah! we can 
never tell you how utterly dependent her mother 
and I have been, at times, on that dear girl.” 

My heart swelled at this—it told me she was 
all he said, and more. 

“It would be hard to give her to a poor 
man,” he said; “and I thank God you love each 
other.” 

Mamma said I was of age—she really had 
nothing to object to; my father said nothing; 
aunt Prue, not having Bell’s extravagance to 
fall back upon, for she had praised her industry, 
and cited her often as an example to Kate, took 
refuge in proverbs, which she used unsparingly 
from Solomon to Benjamin Franklin; and Kate, 
after remarking how awfully it would sound, 
“that Will had married the sister of their 
nursery-governess,” gave up gracefully, and 
kissed my darling on both cheeks. After that 
they were hand-in-glove together; and Kate, 
who never did things by halves, made our world 
acknowledge her. So I won my wife; and if 
I dared to tell you all she is to me, how gentle, 
how graceful, how true and beautiful, you 
might say, as one or two of my old bachelor 
friends have said, so I hear, “ Don’t you think 
Will is rather spoony on his wife?” Not that 
such remarks trouble me at all, you know. 


MISSED. 

BY SYLVIE A. SPERRY. 

- • 


Did I miss it? the sweetest bliss 
Mingled in woman’s.cup below; 

Making an Eden world of this— 

Joy of joys which the angels know. 

Something I’ve missed, for life is drear; 

Would it have made the past years bright? 
Have I missed of all pleasure here. 

All life’s beauty, and joy, and light? 

Over the past, with weary eye, 

Oft I look, as I sit alone. 


Wond'rlng where the burden should lie 
Of the evil my life has done. 

Did I miss it, or it miss me? 

Is it Fate, or myself to blame? 

Ah! I thought, that my life would be 
All I needed, if crowned witli famo! 

And it comes to my thought to-night. 
What the best of my years must be; 
Love, that makes other lives so bright, 
Either I missed, or itself missed me! 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


BY FRANCIS REYNOLDS. 


Unwatched thy pastoral streams meander by, 
Arcadian flutes awake thy groves no more; 

And only do thy golden pages lie 
Where learning treasures antiquarian lore: 

But every child that reads his country’s tale, 

Points to the record brought from Zutphen’s field. 
How, when thy mortal vigor most did fail, 


Thy spirit’s strength most clearly stood revealed; 
And as he reads, he feels the while that he 
Can claim a title to nobility, 

Because his land gave birth to such as thee; 

The cup of water which thou would’st not drain 
Has swelled through ages to a boundless mail:, 
Whereon thy memory floats to ns again. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

For several months the rooms formerly occu¬ 
pied by Mr. Hudson and his daughter had been 
closed, when one day there came a letter in the 
old man’s writing, directed to Rhoda Weeks. 

Rhoda was brushing Luke’s well-worn coat, 
and giving a last touch to his neck-tye, prepa¬ 
ratory to his going out to rehearsal, when the 
unfortunate little maid of all work, who be¬ 
longed to the woman down stairs, came in with 
the letter, which she handed to Rhoda. 

“What on earth!” exclaimed the energetic 
young damsel. “What do you bring that here 
for?” 

“’Cause it’s for you,” returned the little maid, 
with a snuffle habitual to her. 

“Can’t be for me,” answered Rhoda, posi¬ 
tively. “Never had a letter in my life, and 
’tisn’t likely I’m going to begin now.” 

She spoke as if she had attained the age of 
Methusela, at least, and leveled the brush at 
the girl, as if warding off the missive which the 
creature extended in her much soiled hand. 

“The old woman said it was for you,” she 
persisted. “I can’t read myself; but ^ you can, 
why you’ll soon find out whether it’s for you, if 
you look at it.” 

“There is something in that,” said Rhoda, 
not over pleased at this implied doubt upon 
her skill in deciphering caligraphy. “Take the 
brush, Luke, and don’t leave all that dust on 
your shoulder.” 

Rhoda snatched the letter and held it at arm’s 
length, peering at it with one eye half closed, 
as though she thought there was something too 
suspicious in its appearance for her to trust it 
nearer. 

“Well, if ever!” she exclaimed. “ No, actually, 
I never did!” 

“What is it?” Luke asked. 

“Just what I want to know,” she replied. 
“There it is, big as life and twice as natural— 
Miss Rhoda Weeks. I say, Luke, we’re coming 
up in the world when folks take to writing me 
letters, and directing them in that way.” 

“Know’d it was for you,” snuffled the little 
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maid. “I guess I’m right, sometimes, as well 
as anybody.” 

Rhoda turned upon her with great majesty. 
In this important crisis of her life, when she 
held in her hand the first letter she had ever 
received, common manners and words were too 
much out of place for her to think of employing 
them. 

“Cynthy,” said she, “you mean well enough, 
but you had better get down stairs when people 
have business affairs on hand; and the old lady 
calling to you in a way that’ll injure her throat, 
if it doesn’t end in a fit.” 

Cynthia snuffled more desperately than ever, 
quite awed by the match-girl’s dignity, and 
shuffled away toward the door. 

“Cynthyl” called Rhoda, like one struck by 
a sudden thought. “Just say to Mrs. Dawson 
it’s for me, and I dare say there’ll more be 
coming—plenty of them; so tell her to take 
good care they are sent up at once.” 

“Who is it from?” Luke asked, as the girl 
disappeared. 

“We shall know that by-and-by,” said Rhoda, 
somewhat severely. 

She looked at the superscription again—ex¬ 
amined the postmark, and finally opened the 
envelope with great care, and began to read. 
Luke went on with his preparations for going 
out; and presently he was startled by a loud 
exclamation from his sister. 

“What is it?” he cried, eagerly. “What is 
the matter, Rhoda?” 

“They’re coming back—-she’s very sick. Oh! 
the poor thing! And I’m to dust their rooms 
and get them all ready by to-morrow.” 

“The Hudsons? Is Miss Constance sick?” 

“Yes! Oh! what will the poor old man do! 
Here, read the letter, Luke; I must get the keys 
and see everything is all straight. I’ve swept 
the rooms two or three times; but I’ll brighten 
’em up now, I’ll bet. Oh! my poor Miss Con¬ 
stance—I’m so sorry.” 

Luke read the letter, but he had no time to 
do more than express his regret, for it was 
growing late; besides, good and gentle as he 
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was, his mind was so completely occupied by 
its one engrossing thought, that he found it 
difficult to realize or comprehend anything out-* 
side of that beautiful dream. 

Rhoda passed a grand gala day in setting the 
rooms to rights, polishing up the furniture, and 
making Constance’s chamber look as bright and 
cheerful as possible, disturbed only by the 
thought that the young lady, whom she had last 
seen so lovely and joyous, could be so ill and 
changed as Mr. Hudson’s hurried letter de- : 
scribed her. 

It was late in the afternoon of the next day, 
when a carriage drove up to the door, and Mr. 
Hudson got out, looking more worn and trou¬ 
bled than of old. 

Rhoda happened to be down in Mrs. Dawson’s 
room, and she ran out into the street just as Mr. 
Hudson lifted his daughter from her seat. The 
traveling-veil, which was thrown over her bon¬ 
net, was of barege; but Rhoda could dimly see 
the outlines of the beautiful face underneath, 
so changed and pale, save for the hectic spot 
burning visibly on either cheek, that she uttered 
a cry of dismay and grief, calling out involun¬ 
tarily, “Oh, my! Oh, my!” 

Hudson made a warning gesture, which 
silenced her, and carried his daughter up the 
steps as easily as if she had been a child. 

“Shall I help you?” Rhoda whispered, awed 
by the man’s strange manner. 

He shook his head. 

“ Are the rooms all ready ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. I’ve just come down—everything 
is done.” 

She ran up stairs before them, and opened the 
door of Constance’s bedroom, pulling down the 
curtains to make a pleasant shadow in the cham¬ 
ber. She foraed back the tears which rose to 
her eyes, muttering, 

“A body can cry any time; this isn’t the time 
to be spattering salt water about! Oh! the poor 
dear! She’ll die—she’ll die!” 

Hudson brought his daughter in and laid 
her on the bed, and Rhoda whispered to him to 
know if she should get her things off. 

“Yes—undress her,” he said. “I’ll have the 
man bring her trunk up. I must go for the 
doctor.” 

Rhoda took off the thick veil, and looked at 
the poor, worn face in the dim, half light, so 
lovely still, but with the trace of death stamped 
on every lineament. The girl lay with her eyes 
closed, evidently conscious, but too weak and 
tired to make the least exertion. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes, and glanced 
about in a half frightened way. 


“Father, father!” she cried, feebly. 

Hudson had reached the door, but at the 
sound of her voice he hurried back to the bed, 
and bent over her, whispering some words 
which seemed to calm her. , 

Like the sensible little woman she was, Rhoda 
did not attempt to speak to the sick girl, who 
had resumed her former passive attitude. She 
flew noiselessly about, got some fresh water in 
a basin, poured a little cologne in it, and began 
bathing the fevered cheeks and wasted hands. 

“That is cool and pleasant,” murmured the 
girl, half opening her eyes. “How good you 
are.” 

It seemed to Rhoda that Constance’s voice 
had never sounded so sweet; the old imperious¬ 
ness had quite gone out of it; the face, too, had 
gained a gentleness and patience such as only 
suffering can bring—all this fairly wrung 
Rhoda’s heart. 

“Oh! don’t you know me?” she exclaimed, 
with one little sob. “I’m Rhoda Weeks—I 
mean to take care of you. I know you’ll be 
better soon.” 

“ Rhoda Weeks,” the sick girl repeated, softly. 
“My father talked of you so much, Rhoda. Will 
you take care of me? He said you would. I 
try to be patient; don’t let my father be trou¬ 
bled.” 

Just then Hudson returned, accompanied by 
the man carrying the trunk. 

“I wish you would get fresh things out for 
her,” he said to Rhoda; “I won’t be gone long.” 

Rhoda attacked the trunk at once, while Mr. 
Hudson went up to the bed, and stood passing 
his hand softly over his daughter’s hair, and 
: telling her that he would soon be back. 

When he came into the sitting room again, 
Rhoda saw that his eyes were full of tears, and 
she longed, in some way, to show her sympathy 
for him. 

“I’ll do everything I can,” she said, pulling 
\ diligently at the straps of the trunk. “I’m so 
| sorry—it breaks my heart. Oh, dear! this key 
; won’t go in—yes, it’s all right. Has she been 
: sick long?” 

“Yes, some time,” he answered, brokenly. 
“I am much obliged to you, Rhoda—you’re a 
good girl.” 

“Not to brag of,” said Rhoda; “but I ain’t a 
heathen quite. I’m a pretty good nurse, too— 
I’ll show you. She’ll see.” 

“ I know,” he replied. “ My daughter is very 
| weak, Rhoda, she can’t bear being talked to— 
; we must be very quiet.” 

“As mice,” said Rhoda, with her head in the 
trunk. 
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“She has all sorts of odd fancies,” continued 
Hudson, in a dry, painful tone; “sick people 
always do. You mustn’t call her by her name— 
Bomehow it distresses her.” 

By this time Rhoda was quite speechless be¬ 
tween grief and astonishment, and snuffled 
almost as dolefully as the poor little hand¬ 
maiden below stairs. 

Mr. Hudson went out, and Rhoda, having 
found the articles of clothing she required, 
went back to the chamber. * 

“I’m going to undress you,” she said, softly; 
“you’ll feel better when you get these thick 
things off.” 

“I am so thirsty,” pleaded the girl— “bo 
thirsty.” 

“I’ll make you some lemonade in a minute,” 
said Rhoda; “I’ve got the lemons here.” 

She prepared the grateful beverage with the 
mingled speed and care which only a person 
who has a natural aptitude for nursing the sick 
can show, and the girl drank it eagerly. 

“Thank you,” she said. “You are so good 
to me—so good!” 

Rhoda could not trust her voice to answer; 
this change to such gentleness in the woman 
she had known so haughty and imperious, 
touched her more than all the rest. 

Before Hudson returned with the physician, 
Rhoda had her charge comfortably arrayed in 
a cool, fresh night-dress; and she lay there 
quiet and apparently free from pain. 

The doctor left few prescriptions—it was too 
evident to his practiced eye what insidious dis¬ 
ease had sapped her youth and strength so 
rapidly away. She was in the last stages of 
consumption; and he told Rhoda so when Bhe 
crept out into the passage after him. 

“She may live for weeks,” he said; “and a 
few days may end her. I do not think she has 
strength to last long.” 

“And she went away so bright and beauti¬ 
ful,” murmured Rhoda, through her tears. “ It’s 
dreadful—oh! it’s dreadful!” 

There was no ^omfort to offer, and the- doctor 
was hurrying away; but Hudson came out, and 
Rhoda returned to the sick-room, while the phy¬ 
sician broke the painfol news to the father as 
best he might 

For three days and nights Mr. Hudson and 
Rhoda watched by the poor girl’s bed, for she 
never sat up again. She did not suffer much 
pain, except when the regular paroxysms of 
coughing seized her; and the powerful opiates 
which were administered caused her to lie quiet 
and half dreaming the greater portion of the 
time. 


When they spok$ to her, she would rouse up 
for a brief space, trying to smile, thanking them 
for every little service they rendered her; and 
sometimes Rhoda would hear her praying in 
broken whispers—always prayers of resigna¬ 
tion and hope. 

Very often Mr. Hudson’s distress was so 
poignant that he would be obliged to leave the 
room; and once or twice the girl perceived it, 
and then, for a little, her composure would be 
so disturbed that the agitation brought back the 
racking cough and sharp pain that were wear¬ 
ing her life so rapidly away. 

“Don’t let him grieve,” she said, to Rhoda. 
“Tell him I’m very happy—very happy; I only 
grieve at leaving him. Good Rhoda! God will 
bless you, Rhoda!” 

It was the close of the third day; Rhoda was 
sitting by her bed, and Mr. Hudson had lain 
down for an hour’s rest, quite broken down by 
trouble and long watching. The sick girl had 
lain silent and motionless for a long time; bend¬ 
ing over her in the shaded light, Rhoda could 
see that she slept at intervals, a peaceful smile 
resting on her face, as if, in her dreams, some 
kind angel brought a vision of the peace which 
awaited her so soon. 

Suddenly she woke with a start, opened her 
eyes, glanced vaguely about, then her look fell 
upon Rhoda. 

“Did you hear it?” she whispered. 

“What?” Rhoda asked, gently. 

“The music—such beautiful music! Hark! 
I hear it yet! Listen!” 

She half lifted one hand; the large eyes grew 
eager and wistful, and brightened with a glory 
which was not of this world. 

A great awe stole over Rhoda; she knew what 
this change meant; it was possible that melody, 
which other ears could not catch, made itself 
audible to her soul rousing to its upward flight— 
she was dying. 

“Don’t you hear?” she repeated. 

Rhoda could not answer for her tears. She 
knew that it was the low, sad strains from 
Luke’s violin that the dying girl heard. 

“Oh! I know!” the girl murmured, suddenly. 
“I am dying! Kiss me, Rhoda! Don’t cry— 
I’m not afraid! Call my father, Rhoda. The 
music yet—the music!” 

Rhoda bent over her and kissed her forehead, 
as she did so, she caught the accents of that 
voice, grown supcrnaturally sweet, repeating 
softly, 

“The Lord is my shepherd! He leadeth me 
in green pastures! He maketh me to lie down 
beside the still waters!” 
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Rhoda stole softly out of the room into the 
outer chamber, where Hudson lay asleep upon 
the lounge. She laid her hand on his shoulder; 
her touch roused him at once. 

“Is she worse?” he cried, springing to his 
feet. 

Rhoda could not answer; one look in her face 
was enough—he knew that the end had come. 
With a stifled groan of anguish he hurried into 
the chamber; Rhoda followed, and dropped on 
her knees at the foot of the bed. 

“My child! Oh, my child!” Rhoda heard 
him exclaim. 

“Father! Father!” repeated the sweet voice, 
ringing out with a strength it had not possessed 
for days. “Don’t be grieved—I’m going; take 
me in your arms.” 

He sat down on the side of the bed and lifted 
her to his bosom, while the couch shook under 
the violence of the emotion he could no longer 
repress. 

“ Don’t cry, father! don’t cry! Put your arms 
close around me! It’s only for a little while— 
we shall meet yonder. Father! Father!” 

The voice died away; there was a heavy 
breath, and her head sank upon her shoulder, 
and lay there still. Hudson’s cry, 

“My child! my child!” told Rhoda that all 
was over. 

She rose from her knees and went up to the 
Buffering man, whispering, 

“Don’t! oh, don’t! Maybe she sees, and is 
troubled by it. The angels are taking care of 
her now. Mother will be among them, for she 
knows I’m here.” 

She got him away to his bed at last, so com¬ 
pletely prostrated by grief and the sleeplessness 
of the past nights, that he fell asleep from sheer 
exhaustion. 

Two days after a modest funeral cortege 
entered the gates of Greenwood, and passed 
though the leafy aisles to a quiet nook where 
the shadows lay deepest and most profound; 
and there Hudson buried his daughter, and 
allowed Rhoda Weeks to lead him away from 
the grave, which was the whole world to him in 
that hour of grief. 

That evening, as Rhoda was leaving his room, 
a man came hurriedly up the stairs, and met 
her face to face on the landing. Rhoda started 
back with a cry of astonishment—it was William 
Sterling. 

“Where is she? Oh! little Rhoda! tell me 
that she is well! Just go in, child, and say that 
I am here!” 

Rhoda could only sob out this mournful an¬ 
swer, 


“ She’s dead! She’s dead! We’ve just buried 
her!” 

“Dead!” he groaned. “Oh, my God! Let 
me see her, at least! Stand out of the way— 
let me in!” 

Rhoda put up her hands with an appealing 
gesture. 

“ Wait,” she said, with a great effort; “there’s 
nobody there but her father. She’s gone, I 
say.” 

Sterling pushed past her and entered the 
room. Mr. Hudson had heard his voice and 
risen from his seat. As the young man en¬ 
tered he looked at him in mingled wonder and 
affright, remembering who he was, with a pang. 

“Is it you?” in his husky, broken voice. 
“Rhoda told you I am in great distress—my 
daughter is dead.” 

“Dead? She can’t be dead! Why wasn’t I 
written to before? Why didn’t you give me 
time to get here? Oh ! it was cruel! cruel!” 

He flung himself into a chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

“I didn’t write,” Hudson said; “how could 
I? I didn’t know-” 

“No one ever did write to me; and I grew 
terribly anxious. I’ve traveled night and day, 
and to find her dead—buried! Oh! my darling! 
my darling!” 

“Don’t! don’t! you wound me!” whispered 
Hudson. 

Sterling’s hands fell to his side; he turned 
his haggard face upon the questioner, re¬ 
peating, 

“Love her? You never loved her as I did. 
I had nothing in the world but her! Oh! wy 
beautiful Constanoe—my wife!” 

“Your wife?” cried Hudson, pointing his 
finger wildly at him, and shaking from head 
to foot. “Your wife!” 

“Yes; I wanted you to know; she was afraid 
of giving you pain. It’s no matter now, she’s 
dead—Constanoe is dead!” 

“Constance!” echoed Hudson, in a sharp 
unnatural voice. “Constance! Oh! I remem¬ 
ber now. Yes, Constance was your wife—she 
told me of it. But all that seems so long ago. 
Let me think—let me rest They have but just 
taken my child from me. Now this—now this! 
Oh, my God!” as the last broken words left his 
lips, Hudson fell back in his chair, white and 
insensible. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A week had passed since the funeral. Mr. 
Hudson had gone away, and Rhoda Week’s life 
had returned to its ordinary routine. But with 
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a quick, impressionable nature like hers, it was ; 
impossible that an experience like that through 
which she had passed so recently should not 
have a strong and lasting effect* 

Rhoda was as active and energetic as ever; : 
but she seemed gentle, more capable bf under- j 
standing Luke’s wayward fancies, and better j 
able to sympathize with his varying moods than j 
she had ever been before. j 

She could see that he had changed greatly < 
during the past week. He was more restless 
and excitable—neither ate or slept; and all her ■ 
importunities and efforts to prepare some dainty 
that could tempt his palate, seemed only to dis¬ 
tress him. 

At last, one day, Rhoda broke down com¬ 
pletely. She had tried everything in her power, 
and her last resources had given way so entirely 
that she really had no refuge left, except the 
feminine one of tears, and that was new for 
Rhoda. 

Only the night before, inspired by a happy 
thought, she had made a hop pillow for Luke’s 
bed, having faith that it would produce some 
soporific effect; but Luke had peevishly flung it 
on the floor, and asked her if she meant to suf¬ 
focate him. 

To bo sure, a moment after, his natural good¬ 
ness of heart made him repent, and he ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ I didn’t mean it, Rhoda—I’m sorry! There, 
go to bed, dear; I dare say I shall sleep.” 

But he had not slept; for hours after Rhoda 
could hear him moving about his little room, 
and every footfall seemed pressing directly on 
her anxious heart. She absolutely worked her¬ 
self into a nervous headache for the first time 
in her life; then she abused herself for being 
so helpless and miserable. 

Early in the morning she was up, regardless 
of the throbbing and beating in her temples as 
a Spartan could have been, and went about to 
prepare breakfast. She remembered a dish of 
eggs and bread-crumbs, prepared in some pecu¬ 
liar way, that Luke had been fond of in his 
ohildish days, and she tried her hand at that, 
and it looked so successful that her hopes began 
to rise. 

It was all of no use, however, Luke thanked 
her, and tried to eat; but the first mouthful 
seemed choking him, and he pushed the plate 
away. 

“I can’t,” he said. “Don’t mind me, Rhoda, 
I’ll be better soon.” 

He had gone away, and Rhoda sat down with 
the breakfasts dishes unwashed, and had a grand 
cry oil by herself, and felt the better for it, as 


anything feminine usually does after such exer¬ 
tions. 

It was late in the afternoon before Luke re¬ 
turned, and Rhoda had grown so anxious that 
she was just thinking of going round to the 
theatre in search of him, when he returned. 

He looked bo pale and worn out that a new 
pang seized her; but she had learned, with a 
woman’s quickness, that a display of anxiety 
only vexed him; so she got up as much of & 
smile as she could manage, and said cheer¬ 
fully, 

“I began to think you were lost, Luke! I’ve 
got some hot water, and I’ll make you a cup of 
tea.” 

“I don’t want it,” he said, wearily; “let me 
lie down.” 

He stretched himself on his bed, and Rhoda 
sat down by him, her fingers busy with some 
knitting, for she could not afford to waste time, 
however great might be her trouble. 

Luke lay there in silence, one arm thrown 
half across his face; and a tlength Rhoda 
saw the great tears rolling slowly down his 
cheeks. 

She could not bear anything more. She fell 
on her knees by the bed, and put her arms 
about him, crying, 

“What is it, Luke? Do tell me—I can under¬ 
stand; it breaks my heart to see you suffer so.” 

“You’re only too good to me, Rhoda,” he an¬ 
swered, still keeping his face hidden. “I’m 
ashamed to be such a baby; but I can’t help it. 
I’m so wretched—I’m so wretched.” 

“What has happened, Luke? I know it’s 
; about her—do tell me.” 

“She’s gone, Rhoda: they’ve taken her 
away.” 

“Gone? Where?” 

“Out West, to live.” 

“But they’ll come back some time, Luke— 
their home is here.” 

“Oh, Rhoda! there’s no comfort in that! I 
can’t believe it—I feel as if I should never see 
; her again. That is what ails me—I can’t sleep 
| or eat. Oh! you don’t know, Rhoda—you don’t 
: knowl” 

“N—not from any p—personal experience,” 
sobbed Rhoda; “but I love you so well I can 
: understand.” 

Luke threw his arm about her neck and 
kissed her, as he went on with his little reve¬ 
lations. 

“To-day I went to the rehearsal, but I 
: couldn’t play—I got them to let me off. So I 
started for her house: I knew one of the ser¬ 
vants, and the old woman let me in. Oh, 
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Rhoda! she showed me all over it—such a 
lovely place! Filled with pictures and flowers; 
and in her father’s room there’s a portrait of 
her—Rhoda, I went down on my knees before 
it.” 

He broke off for an instant, but Rhoda soothed 
him and whispered, 

“Poor boy! poor boy!” till he could control 
his voice sufficiently to go on. 

“ And her room—it’s like a fairy’s bower in 
the theatre, Rhoda! All pink and silver; and 
her bird in its cage; the chair where she sits 
by the window, and Rhoda-” 

“Yes, dear!” 

“On the table there was a glove, and when 
the woman wasn’t looking, I slipped it into my 
vest. See!” 

He pulled out the tiny primrose-colored 
glove, then hastily pushed it into its hiding- 
place again, as if it were too sacred even for 
Rhoda’s eyes to behold. 

He lay there, and told his sister the whole 
story—the poor, pathetio little story, that meant 
so much to the dreaming, imaginative soul. 

“I feel as if I should die if she staid away,” 
he said. 

“When I know she is near, even if I don’t see 
her, it seems to give me new life; but to know 
that she is so far away, makes me feel as if 
some chord in my heart was stretched until it 
must break. I can feel it trembling to-night, 
Rhoda.” 

Rhoda did not attempt to argue with him. 
She listened patiently to it all, soothed and 
caressed him, until at length he grew quiet, 
and fell fast asleep. 

Rhoda’s knitting was forgotten. She sat 
curled up m a little heap at the foot of the 
bed, her forehead puckered into a score of 
wrinkles in her effort to devise some means 
which should bring a little comfort and hap¬ 
piness to her poor Luke. 

Suddenly her face brightened; she fairly 
clapped her hands noiselessly, and crept away 
into the kitchen to keep the water hot for 
Luke’s tea; sometimes muttering to herself in 
a congratulatory way, for she believed she saw 
the light. 

When she heard Luke stirring, she went back 
to his room. 

“Don’t get up yet,” she said, “I’ve some¬ 
thing to say first. Now, Luke, you just listen to 
me. If you could see her, would you promise 
to get well?” 

“Indeed, I would!” he exclaimed. “But 
what’s the good of talking that way—you know 
I can’t.” 


“That’s what we are to see,” said Rhoda, 
nodding her head sagely. “You say they are 
traveling about from one city to another— 
Chicago, Columbus, St. Louis; and all the rest 
of those places that are just like Jonah’s gourd 
for growing.” 

“Yes. Well, what of it, Rhoda?” 

“I’ve been thinking, Luke—I don’t believe 
in having a head for nothing—and I’ve been 
thinking-” 

“Do go on, Rhoda!” 

“You can play the violin like an angel— 
though it’s harps, I believe, that they use! 
But no matter; you oan play and sing—and 
father is a wonder, too, when I’m by to keep 
him in the right way-” 

“Oh, Rhoda! when I’m so impatient!” 

“I’m coming to it! I want you to start out 
and give concerts—there! We’ll go to all the 
places where sh,e is. They’ll bring her to hear 
you; and you’ll see her every evening, besides 
making such a lot of money that you’ll be like 
a prince.” 

“And I shall grow famous,” cried Luke, seiz¬ 
ing her idea in a fullness and breadth which it 
had not possessed to her mind. “Oh, Rhoda! 
we can do it—I know we can!” 

“We will,” said Rhoda, stamping her foot, as 
if she defied fate itself to interfere with the 
plan. 

“It’s a heavenly thought,” Luke went on, in 
raptures at once. “You’re like an angel to 
me, Rhoda! We will get ready and start next 
week. Father will go—you can coax him.” 

“Of course he’ll go! Just the traveling will 
be good for you, Luke.” 

“Oh! I’m well now!” he exclaimed, springing 
off the bed; “you’ve cured me, Rhoda.” 

“I’ll believe that, if you’ll come and eat some 
dinner,” Rhoda answered, cheerfully, while a 
sharp pain smote her heart as she watched his 
flushed oheeks and burning eyes, lighted up 
into new beauty by this precious hope she had 
brought to him in his darkness. 

“Yes, I can eat now,” he said. “I must 
get strong—I must practice, too. I’ll begin 
to-night. I wish father would come in; I want 
to hear what he thinks of it.” 

“ Just leave that to me,” returned Rhoda. “I’m 
going to be the agent and business manager of 
this concern—you’ve too much music in your 
head. I shall go and see Mr. Morse, the leader 
of the orchestra, to-morrow; he’ll tell us just 
what to do.” 

“And I shall see her, Rhoda! She likes 
to hear me play^—she’ll be sure to come. And 
when they applaud, Rhoda, she’ll be pleased. 
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Perhaps she will feel I do it all for her. Oh, 
Rhoda! Rhoda! you have made me so happy— 
you have given me new life.” 

And Rhoda smiled at him, and listened'to his 
fancies; but all the while the pain at her heart 


/ grew more intense as she noticed how the dark 
eyes brightened with unnatural lustre, and 
: the fragile frame armed itself with a feversh 
strength which must freeze the very springs of* 
life itself. (to be continued.) 


AN OLD MAN’S MEMORY. 

BY E. E. D IX. 


rv£ been afar in stranger lands, 

Have sought the wide world o'er; 

But ne'er have met tho gentle hand 
I loved in days of yore, 

That hand once more upon my brow 
Would fill my life with flowers; 

That hand whose touch could soothe me now, 
As then, in childhood hours. 

Long years have fled since first I bent 
My childish kuees in prayer; 

Long years of toil and labor spent— 

Long hours of cankering care; 

That place beside my mother's knee, 

Where I in childhood grew, 

Brings dearer, holier, fonder joys, 

Its aspirations, too. 

I've felt the joys that others crave; 

Have known the sacred tie; 

But beaming smiles my mother gave, 

When youthful hopes beat high, 

Are dearer to my smitten heart. 

Than glory, gold, or fame; 

And youth again to life will start 
At that dear, cherished name. 

One drink from those sweet waters now. 
Sends freshness o*or my life, 

In which I bathe my furrowed brow 
Of weary, worldly strife. 


Though weary life is almost spent, 

Its echoes come once more; 

Bright, youthful hopes a moment lent. 

To gild the dark way o'er. 

My friends—my boyhood’s gentle friends— 
Come crowding in my heart; 

A light upon my path descends, 

And filleth every part. 

My youth, my bright, my early youth. 

Oh! give it back to me! 

Its many thoughts, its perfect truth. 

Its wild, sweet melody. 

My manhood's strength, and manhood’s power, 
IIow fast they pass away; 

A little span, a single hour— 

Then Nature's swift decay. 

Will memory still be with me there, 

When slily death comes on? 

Oh! shall I meet the frionds of youth 
Upon that happier morn? 

Farewell! vain life! her gentle kin 
I feel upon my lip; 

For there are brighter joys than this 
My spirit longs to sip; 

My mother greets her woary boy, 

From trials, toil, and pain; 

And, guidod through celestial Joys, 

I am a child again. 


WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN? 

BY J. W. MATTHEWS. 


Shall it be in the early morning. 

When the dew-drops sparkle bright, 

And the first faint beams of the rising sun 
Are kissing away the night? 

Shall we wander then together, 

With never a thought of woe, 

And bathe our foroheads with sunlit gems, 
As we used to years ago— 

Shall it be then? 

Or shall it be at noontime, 

When the sun shines bright and warm. 
And the quiet stillness of the air 
Seems like a fairy charm? 

8hall we wander then together, 

In the quiet, Bhady dells. 

And learn from the trees and flowers around, 
Tho lesson that Nature tells— 

Shall it be then? 


Or shall it be in the evening, 

When the sun has gone to rest, 

And clouds, as bright as our thought of Heaven, 
Are floating in the West? 

Shall we wander then together, 

Beneath the silent moon, 

And never dream of the sorrowful hour 
Of our parting comes so soon— 

Shall It be then? 

Tes; let It be in the evening, 

When the work of the day is done; 

For the morning and mid-day hours liave work 
Enough for overy one. 

We will wander then together 
And talk as it pleases best; 

For the cares of day will all be gone, 

The night is the time for rest— 

Yes; let it be then. 
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WHITE CASHMERE SCARF. 


BT MBS. JANE WIATIR. 



We give here a design for a very pretty 
scarf, to be made of white cashmere, and em¬ 
broidered. 

This scarf is six inches broad. The cross 
threads, a quarter of a yard long, are drawn 
out, which forms the fringe. The embroidery 
consists of three narrow borders of colored silk 
an inch apart, and form the edge. Each of 
these contains three rows of chain-stitch, two 
of which lie close to each other, and the third 
half an inch higher. Between these rows is a 
cross-stitch, which is clearly shown in No. 2. 



The first border is worked with blue filoselle, 
the second of yellow, and the third of dark-red. 
Each chain-stitch line is of black silk. Four 
rounds of yellow silk, with a half circle of black 
silk, are worked at the under edge an inch high 
Yol. LIV.—20 


over the last border in chain-stitch wound round 
and round. No. 3 represents one in the proper 



size. A tatted trefoil pattern of gold-colored 
silk cordon is fastened on to a crochet stalk of 
twelve chain, and sewn with one stitch on to the 
shawl. 

For each of these leaves, which lie close to¬ 
gether, tat seven double knots, 6even picots, 
separated by three double knots, and again 
seven double knots. Hem the edges of the 
shawl with a narrow hem. 
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DIAGRAM, FOR MANTELET. 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 



Ik the front of the number, we gire engraY- j The front and back are joined on the ghoul- 
rugs of the front and back of a new style man- l ders, the back is sewn into the top of the waiet- 
telet suitable for fall wear. We add here a > band, and the basque or tablier is then gathered 
diagram by which to cut it out. It will be seen \ and sewn to the bottom of the band like a skirt 
that it consists of four pieces, which represent 
ene-half of the mantelet—the front, the back, 
the basque for the back, and the waistband. 
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There is no joining in the center either of the 
back or basque, therefore they must be cut 
double in the paper. The notch on the edge of 




HEDGEHOG PIN-CUSHION. 
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the diagram, which represents the tablier , indi¬ 
cates where the gathering commences; the small 
piece that remains is left plain. The entire 
basque should be sewn into twelve inches of 
the band, and if it is gathered it presents the 
bouffant effect now so fashionable. The waist¬ 
band fastens in front with a rosette of ribbon, 
a satin button forming the center; another 
rosette is also added at the back. For a man¬ 


telet to fit a medium-sized figure, two yards and 
a quarter of silk will be required, nine yards 
of lace, and eighteen yards of rouleau. If pre¬ 
ferred, the tablier at the back may be open down 
the center, or it may be made square. The 
readiest plan is to cut the pattern out in muslin, 
and try it on before making up the silk, as it is 
impossible to give patterns that will suit indivi¬ 
dual figures. 


HEDGEHOG PIN-CUSHION. 

BT MBS. JANE WIAT1R. 



Materials. —Red cloth; little pieces of black 
velvet; gray alpaca; silk cordon in several 
bright colors; gold beads; emery. 

The Hedgehog Pin-cushion, represented in 
the design, is placed upon an elegant carpet, 
and makes a pretty ornament for the toilet- 
table. 

For the Hedgehog, which is made in two 
parts, take a piece of gray merino, three inches 
and a half long and two inches and a quarter 
broad, for the head end, which is pointed a 
quarter of an inch, and rounded off at the back. 

The second part, which is cut a little larger, 
has at the head part, a covering a quarter of an 
inch long of black silk. 

Both halves ara lined with a strong lining, 
and stitched together at the edge. Then it is 
turned, and the empty Bpace is filled with emery, 
and the remainder of the opening is sewn up. 


Two chalk beads serve for eyes, fastened in 
with pins; and two pins mark the snout. 

Four pieces are placed underneath for the 
feet. The upper part of the body is also stuck 
with rows of pins (see design.) 

The oval red carpet is six inches long, and 
four inches and a quarter broad, and is orna¬ 
mented with an applique of black velvet and 
dark-yellow button-hole stitch all round. There 
is also a lighter raised edge of twisted button¬ 
hole stitch. The stars are worked in a long 
kind of button-hole stitch, and ornamented with 
a few gold beads. 

The rounds are of white cloth, ornamented 
with blue silk stitches and gold beads, joined 
with green-twisted button-hole stitch. 

The ruche is of red worsted braid. The 
Hedgehog is fastened to the carpet upon a flat 
piece of cork. 
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TOILET TRAVELING COMPANION. 


BV MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Some striped ticking; Ameri¬ 
can cloth; worsted braid and bright-colored 

silks. 

Our large cut above gives the whole arrange¬ 
ment of this useful article. The cut we annex 



PATTERN OF TUE BORDER THE PROPER SIZE. 

gives the pattern of the border of the proper 
size. For the ground, cut a straight piece of 
the ticking twenty-four inches long, and six 
inches and a half broad. The side intended j 
for the cover must be a little rounded at the 
corners. The American cloth for the inside j 
should be double. All the separate pockets are \ 
bound with braid of a corresponding color, sewn < 


on firmly with 'herring-bone stitch, and then 
fastened to the American cloth, apd afterward 
bound in with the whole. The cover-flap, which 
has a pocket for a comb, requires a piece of stuff 
twelve inches long and two and a half inches 
broad, and is fastened with a fold on each cross 
side to make it roomy. The cover-flap is two 
inches and a half broad. A compartment a 
little rounded, measuring five inches in length 
and five in breadth, is placed half an inch from 
the outer side on the pocket part. In the mid¬ 
dle are four pockets with folds turning inward 
and fastened to the sides, which are five inches 
broad—the two larger ones four inches high, 
the two smaller ones about three inches and 
a half. The two largo pockets for bottles, etc., 
have a stitched double flap in the middle, which 
closes with an eye and button. The flap, rounded 
at the corner, is four inches and a quarter long 
| and three inches broad. Between the pockets 
j is a strap stitched in the middle to make two 
j divisions for the handles of the brushes, etc. 

The whole is fastened together with a button 
' and loop, or an India rubber band. 
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TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 



To make the first trimming, tucks of the ma- l silk or satin. The little points are lined with 
terial to be trimmed are folded and tacked upon S stiff muslin, and also bound with satin, 
stiff muslin. The edge and loops are of black > The third trimming. The band and loops 
velvet, edged with white. i may be made of rouleaux of any material, and 

The second trimming. The straight band is ! narrow velvet is stitched upon them. These 
of the same material as the dress, bound with 5 are neat and tasty trimmings. 


PEN-WIPER, WITH CLOTH FLOWERS—APPLIQUE. 


Materials. —Dark cloth or velvet ground; j to it is alpo dark-red, and is cut in rounds a 
little pieces of bright-colored cloth; some bright- < little smaller than the star flower, with very 
colored silk; lining, etc. j deeply-cut leaves, which are laid together four- 

The design represents the Pen-wiper in the { fold and then fastened. The two five-leaved 
proper size; but, enlarged, it would make a | flowers, including the buds, are dark-blue, with 
pretty mat. The eight-leaved star flower, with > white stitches and knots; the next star, with a 
dark veins, is dark-red, with black silk stitches j full tuft of stamens, of close knots, and the buds, 
and knots; the half-closed flower lying next are yellow. The remaining white flowers con- 
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TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 




sist of two four-leaved rounds fastened over } Pen-wiper has also another rather smaller round 
each other with yellow stitches and knots. < of cloth, and six to eight layers of crape serve 
Green silk stitches form the tendrils, stalk, to make a flower of the button. This may be 
and calyx of the little buds. The large calices i in any color, according to taste. When com¬ 
are, as well as the foliage, in green cloth. The < pleted, is very pretty. 


All dresses are trimmed so much that ladies )-together on the wrong side, stitched and turned, 
are constantly seeking new trimmings. Accord- j Beads are sewn on according to design. , 
ingly we give, above, two very pretty designs. < In the second, the material of the dress 
In the first, the broad band in the middle is of j may be cut according to the design we give, 
black velvet, ornamented with beads. The little \ and bound with silk or satin of a contrasting 
points may be of satin or silk. They are run ; color. 
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SILK CRAVAT. 


BY MBS* JANE WEAVER. 



Silk of any color may be chosen. The cravat 
is lined with sarsnet and bound with velvet, in 
the form shown in the engraving. It is very 
pretty for half-mourning, and may then be made 


in gray or white silk, and be bound with black 
gros-grains cut on the cross. The fringe is of 
fine purse-silk, knotted together, as shown in 
the design. 


CROCHET LACE. 



The cotton must be chosen to suit the mate¬ 
rial to be trimmed. 

The middle stripe is worked across in rows 
forward and backward, separately first For each 
row crochet * four chain, two treble, three chain, 
two treble, and repeat from *, turning the work. 

The four treble of each following row must 
come between the four treble of the preceding 
row, as shown in the design. The remaining 
rows are worked on both sides. 


1st row: Alternately, four chain and one 
double; the latter is worked in the outer scal¬ 
lop consisting of four chain; over this row 
work a simple interrupted treble row, This 
forms a pretty insertion without the under 
scallops at the edge, which consist of four 
chain; upon these, returning, one double, on* 
treble, one double-treble to each second treble 
of the preceding row; loop on the scallop by 
one double. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Word About the Styles.-— It may seem strange, at first 
thougbt, that a magazine of fashion should object to some 
of the prevailing styles. But any magazine of real merit is 
as much bound to give its opinion ou the beauty of a new y 
fashion, as it is to record the advent of such a fashion. 
Hence, we have a word to say, this month, about the panier. 

These pages were the first, in this country, to herald this 
new style, and to give engravings by which it could be un¬ 
derstood. We introduced it in our June number, published 
early in May. We see that some of our cotemporaries, lilco 
Rip Van Winkle, are just waking up, nibbing their eyes, 
and discovering that such a fashion has come in; for in their 
late numbers they print the same engravings which we gave : 
to the public nearly six months ago. Meantime, oil the 
more fashionable ladies, in our great cities, have been wear- : 
ing the panier , or imitations of it. One of the most popular 
modifications is that represented in the central figure, in a ; 
green dress, in our steel plate for this month, and it is, per- 
haps, as pretty as any costume which has come out. 

The panier , or something like it, has, in fact, become in¬ 
dispensable. When dresses began to grow “skimper and 
skimper,” every one saw what was coming. It was impos¬ 
sible that a very narrow skirt, unrelieved by anything, 
could long prevail. Modesty forbade it The hips must be 
draped in something. The first idea of the pannier was, 
however, not graceful. But it has since been improved 
upon, and the fail fashions, in this respect, are certainly 
prettier than the spring ones. Too many dresses, however, ; 
make the figure look larger about the hips than at the 
feet. This is a mistako against good taste. The most popu- ; 
lar fashion is that which recalls the days of Mario Antoi¬ 
nette, when the skirt fell nearly straight from the hips. ; 
But wo should prefor to havo it expand somewhat, as in the 
central figure already mentioned, and in others we give. A I 
very good pattern for a panier petticoat has come out, mean- > 
time, of which wo give an engraving in the present number. 

Some ladies wear their short dresses too ihort. Three : 
Inches, at furthest, is the proper length from the ground: 
even this, in many cases, is too much. What is wanted is 
to have the dress short enough not to touch the ground in 
any event, and two inches will generally effect this. Many ; 
young ladies, however, are tempted by the idea of showing 
off a pretty pair of boots, and so have their walking dresses ; 
made excessively short. Now there is not one girl out of 
five, even in America, who can stand the test of this free 
exposuro of the foot and ankle. Even in those who con, 
the fashion has an air of being “fast.” That, at least, is our | 
opinion. 

Womanly Sports, such as croquet, riding on horseback, ! 
rowing, bowling, skating, etc., are becoming every year ; 
more popular. American women, in consequence, are ac- I 
quiring greater breadth of chest, elasticity of carriage, and ; 
general vigor of constitution. The sex is beginning to find 1 
out that even the intellect, to say nothing of other charms, 
is improved by judicious out-of-door exercise. The ideal 
fine lady of the last generation, a woman with pale cheeks, ; 
hollow chest, and bulging forehead, has passed\way, never, 
we hope, to return. Consumption and oarly death was j 
Nature's protest and revenge against such mistaken ideals. 

** Our Cook-Book.* 1 —The Washington (0.) Register says:— ! 
“The receipts of Peterson are adapted particularly for this 
season of the year, and are worth five times the subscription ! 
price.” 
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A Laughable Incident happened, lately, at one of the 
receptions of the British Queen. Ladies, on such occasions, 
have to wear trains to their dresses. These trains are car¬ 
ried over the left arm till they reach the door of tho apart¬ 
ment, in which tho Queen stands waiting to receive those 
who desire to be presented to her. Here two pages remove 
the train from the arm, and the lady walks on with the 
train trailing behind her. On this occasion, the train had 
been mado of too thin a silk, which had not been lined. It 
was a hot summer day, and the windows were open. Just 
when the train hod been removed from tho arm, and ought 
to have been well spread out on the ground, the wind took 
the unlucky garment and raised it in the air, where it flut¬ 
tered over the head of the wearer like a peacock’s tail. In 
vain the pages, with their gbld-haadod sticks, strove to lead 
it in the direction it ought to nave gone; the more they 
flapped tho higher it seemed to go, and under these very 
peculiar circumstances the unfortunate lady had to make 
her debut before royalty.” 

To Clean Kid Gloves.—A subscriber asks for a good re¬ 
ceipt for this purpose. The most available is to have ready 
a little new milk in one saucer and a piece of brown soap 
in another, and a clean cloth or towel, folded three or four 
times. On the cloth spread out the glove smooth and neat. 
Tako a piece of flannel, dip it in the milk, then rub off a 
good quantity of soap to the wotted flannel, and commence 
to rub the glove toward the fingers, holding it firmly with 
the left hand. Continue this process until the glove, if 
white, looks of a dingy yellow, though clean; if colored, till 
It looks dark and spoiled. Lay it to dry, and the operator 
will soon be gratified to see that the old gloves look nearly 
now. They will be soft, glossy, smooth, and elastic. 

American Social Lifi improves, year by year, becoming 
loss coarso and vulgar. There are ten families of culture 
now whore there was one thirty years ago. Books and 
periodicals are to be seen on the center-tables of almost 
every family; and on the walls, engravings, or even pictures. 
Manners, too, are better. There is less loud talking, lees 
boisterous mirth, loss silly giggling among girls and women, 
and certainly lees rudeness of manner, and less drinking 
among men. 

Read With Propriety.— The Shelbyville (HI.) Times 
speaking of this Magazine, says:—“The stories are not of 
that blood-love-and-thunder kind so often met with nowa¬ 
days, but are chaste and elevating in their character. Such 
stories as a wife, mother, sister, or daughter, can read with 
propriety.” 

Begin at Once to get up clubs for 1860. Every year we 
receive letters, saying that a larger club could have been 
got up, if tho writer had begun earlier. We will always 
send a specimen, gratis , (if asked,) when it is to be used in 
getting up a club. 

Blue Dress Coats for gentlemen are coming into fashion 
again, after having been out of style for nearly a generation. 
They have gilt buttons, and are worn with a white, or buff- 
colored waistcoat 

Sir Noel’s Heir increases in interest and power. It will 
be finished in the December number. Wo shall have a 
novelet from this author in I860.} 
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A Nkw Premium ENORAvnraj— For I860 we shall have a 
new premium engraving, (large-sized, fcy framing,) which we 
shall give, as usual, to persons getting up clubs. It is called 
“ The Star of Bethlehem,'’ and is after a picture by Geroine,; 
the celebrated French artist. It represents the wise men 
of the East, with their train of camels, traversing the desert.' 
in the solemn. Oriental night, guided by the star, which, as j 
Scripture says, “ went before them till it came and stood j 
over where the young child was.” The picture is impres* » 
sive and grand beyond description. The subject is one that j 
appeals to every human heart We hope to introduce this > 
beautiful engraving into tens of thousands of households. ( 
It is far preferable to l( Washington Parting from his Gene- > 
rals,” or to the “ Bunyan” mezzotints, fine as they ore. We ( 
will send it, postage paid, carefully wrapped on a roller. I 
When framed and hung up, it will be an ornament to any j 
parlor. A littlo exertion in getting subscribers for “Peter* | 
son” will entitle any person to a copy of this valuable en- j 
graving gratis. Our Prospectus, for 1869, will appeal in full j 
on the cover of the November number; but, meantime, secure j 
as many subscribers os you can, before canvassers for other ; 
periodicals get round. You need not hesitate to assure your j 
friends that nowhere else will they get as much for their j 
money. Everybody should take “ Peterson,” no matter what ) 
other magazine they take. j 

The Young Architect is as grave and earnest as if he j 
was laying the foundation of a nation, instead of a house of j 
dominoes. Isn't it a capital picture? j 

V \ 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. j 

The EarVily Paradise. A Poem. By William Morris , j 
author of “ The Life and Death of Jason." 1 1 vol, 12 mo. j 
Boston: Roberts Brothers .—The author of this flue poem is j 
already well known to admirers of good poetry. Ilia “ Life £ 
and Death of Jason,” though somewhat monotonous, was j 


full of genius. But “The Earthly Paradise’’ shows a great 
advance. In every respect it is more mature. It is eminently 
objective. Now the fault of the age, so far as poetry is 
concerned, is excessive subjectivity. Writers, so to speak, 
turn themselves and their ailments inside out, liko beggars 
on an Italian highway. We are tired of this exposure of 
mental sores. We are glad, for one, to turn away from such 
spiritual dissoction-rooms, and catch the fresh, free breath of 
nature, as it blows through these poems, fragrant with 
thyme, and clover, and wild hill-grasses. Only the very 
greatest souls succeed in subjective poetry, and for a gene¬ 
ration wo have chiefly had the puniest imitators. We wel¬ 
come, therefore, the advent of a poet of another school. 
We believe, too, that the age is prepared for the change. 
After the pages on pages of toilsome word-painting, which 
characterize the now fashionable poets, it is delightful to see 
how a few bold strokes, in the hands of Mr. Morris, bring 
out a scene. The life, and color, and movement of external 
things “stir and penetrate him,” as Professor Morley has 
observed, Just as they stir and penetrate the painter. He 
looks on nature with a fresh and simple spirit, and repre¬ 
sents what be sees with wonderftil precision and truth. 

The Dower House. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper <& Brothers .—This is by the author of “ Denis 
Donne,” “Theo Leigh,” etc., etc. It is very fair reading, but, 
like the later novels of many other fertile writers, shows 
signs of approaching exhaustion. 

Chpe Cod and All Along Shore. By Charles Nordhojf. 1 
roL, 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers .—A neat volume 
of excellent stories, illustrating the peculiarities of Cape Cod 
and other sea-coast localities. Very good readiug. 

The White Scalpers. By Oustave Aimard. 1 voL, 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson <6 Brothers .—A story of the Indian 
frontier, told with great animation and vigor. 


Beppo: the Conscript. By T. A. Trollope. 1 voL, 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson <£ Brothers. —Another of those 
charming novels of Italian iife, for which this author has 
become so celebrated. “ Beppo” is better than “ Gemma,” 
and not inferior to “ Marietta.” Its descriptions of Italian 
scenery, of the habits of the people, and of their social, po¬ 
litical, and intellectual condition, are vivid and accurate; 
while the narrative, from first to last, is full of incident and 
Interest, and often absorbingly so. Many of the chapters 
are as finely told as anything in modern fiction. The story 
hinges on the conscription, which is analogous to what is 
called drafting in the United States. This, especially in the 
Romagna, where the scene of the tale is told, is very un¬ 
popular; and it is quite a common thing for the young men 
to escape from it by flying to the hills and becoming out¬ 
laws. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Hans Breitmann's Party. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
JHervm tf Brothers.*—We believe we violate no confidence 
in saying that the anonymous author of this volume is Mr. 
Charles G. Leland, of Philadelphia. The book, which is 
named after the principal poem, is a collection of German 
macaronic verses, that “ bubble over,” to use the words of a 
cotemporary, “with a rich vein of grotesque humor, ex¬ 
hibiting a rare facility in handling tho comic phrases of 
both the English and tho German languages.” The blunders 
in pronunciation are excessively hinny, and cannot fail to 
make the reader laugh heartily. Mr. Leland is favorably 
known ac the author of “ Meister Karl,” and the translator 
of “ Heine's Poems,” and unites tho most thorough scholar¬ 
ship to intellectual abilities of a very high order. The 
volume is handsomely printed. 

Across The Atlantic. Twenty-five Letters from Europe. 
By Charles H. Haesller , M. D. 1 vol, 12 mo. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson dk Brothers. —The author of these lettors is a 
resident of Pottsville, Pa. ne has succeeded in imparting 
interest to a very threadbare subject, by the manner in 
which he treats it, and by his happy selection of topics. His 
book is a better one even than that of Dr. Bellows, which is, 
after this, the best we have seen lately. The volume is hand¬ 
somely printed. 

The New Testament History. Edited by William Smith , 
LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuts. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: 
Harper <& Brothers. —Tho editor of this work, Dr. William 
Smith, is classical examiner in the University of London, 
and is in other respects also admirably qualified for the task 
he has undertaken. The introduction, connecting the Old 
and the New Testaments, adds greatly to the value of the 
book. It is a very valuable work. The volume is a large 
duodecimo, and is neatly printed and bound. 

Eirst Principles of Popular Education and Public In¬ 
struction. By S. & Randall. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: 
Harper rf Brothers. —The author of this book, being the 
Superintendent of Public Schools of the city of New York, 
is a very competent person to write on the subject he has 
chosen. We find the work an excellent one. 

Josh Billings on Ice, and Other Things. With Comic Illus¬ 
trations by J. H. Howard. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: G. 
W. Carleton <£ Co. —One of those books, so popular lately, 
In which the humor principally depends on mis-spelling. 
“Josh Billings” has considerable reputation, and in this 
volume we have some of his raciest sketches. 

The Count of Moret. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson <£ Brothers. —The novels of Dumas, 
in their way, are, after all, among the very best. They are 
always full of life and motion. This is one of the most 
absorbing of his later fictions. 

Harpers' Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion if now 
completed, N<». 33, 34, and 35 having appeared about a 
month ago. Tho maps, plans, scenes, and portraits, to 6ay 
nothing of the text, make this a very valuable work. 
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“What the Editors Sat or “ Peterson.” —Now is the 
time to begin getting up clubs for “ Peterson's Magazine” 
fur the year 1863. Every lady should subscribe. Of no 
other periodical do the editors speak so favorably. Says the 
Warren (Ill.) Sentinel:—“It is the cheapest and best in the 
United States. Ladies say they couldn’t get along without 
‘Peterson.’ Wo would feel lonesome ourselves if we were 
to lose it.” The St. Peter (Minn.) Advertiser says:—“ Peter¬ 
son keeps a year ahead of his rivals in variety and quality 
of reading matter, engravings, and, above all, the fashions. 
Let every lady in the land subscribe.” Says the Clarksville 
(0.) Seutinel:—“A real literary gem.’’ Says the liarling- 
ton (Wis.) Democrat:—“Without exception the best ladies' 
Magazine published in the world.*’ The Winchester (Ky.) 
Democrat says:—“The fashion-plates nro superb.” The 
Brunswick (Md.) Bnmswicker says:—“Every lady should 
have this Magazine.” The Bellefonto (Pa.) Watchman 
says:—“This periodical, for the price, cannot bo excelled in 
the world. Its fashion-plates are always reliable; its en¬ 
gravings are perfect, and all of its tales, ske^hes, poetry, 
etc., are prepared with care and with an idea to make it a 
suitable companion for any member of any family.” The 
Springfield (0.) Republican says:—“The fashion-plate is 
gorgeous, the accompanying designs multitudinous, and 
the reading matter the best of its kind.’' Says the Liberty 
(Mo.) Union:—“A great favorite with ladies of taste and 
fashion.” Hundreds of similar notices are received every 
mouth. 

The Catalogue of Cheap and entertaining books, fur¬ 
nished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, is, without question, 
the largest and best of its kind in the United States. It 
embraces the works of Dickens, 8cott, D’lsraeli, Marryatt, 
Dumas, Grey, Stephens, Lee llentz, Pardoc, Wilkie Collins, 
Sue, Southworth, and a score of other popular writers of 
fiction. Their “Library of American Humor” contains all 
the best humorous novels written in this country, including 
the “Major Jones” series, “The Charcoal Sketches,” by 
Joseph C. Neal, the American “Joe Miller,” etc., etc. T. 
B. Peterson A Brothers also publish Prank Forester’s raciest 
works—“The Quorndon Hounds,” “The Warwick Wood¬ 
lands,” “My Shooting Box,” etc., etc. All those publica¬ 
tions are for sale by all booksellers. Or persons can send 
for a catalogue and select what thoy wish, when it will bo 
supplied direct by the publishers. Address, T. B. Peterson 
A Brothers, 300 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Letters Intended for this Maoazine must be addressed 
either to Charles J. Peterson, or to Peterson's Magazine. 
There is no business connection between C. J. Peterson and 
the book-publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Attention 
to this notice will prevent many mistakes. 

For Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, use Perry's 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order from druggists, or 
Dr. B. C. Perry, 40 Bond street, Now York. 

“Tnia Queen of the Magazines,” says the Lincoln (Ill.) 
Intelligencer, “ is before us, as usual, filled with the choicest 
literature. Every lady should take Peterson’s: it is so nice ” 

For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan on the Face, use 
Perry's “ Moth and Freckle Lotion .” Order from druggists 
everywhere. 

The American Tea Company still holds out extraordinary 
inducements to the public. 

If You Want a Nice Bronxb Clock, try the American 
Clock Company. 

\ou Cannot Spend Two Dollars In any way so economi¬ 
cally -as by subscribing to “ Peterson's Magazine.” 


THE G ARDEN, ETC. 

Another hopeful autumn labor is the planting bulbs for 
spring flowering. Early in October this work should be 
commenced, for the weather soon begins to get unsettled; 
wet days prevent amateur gardening, and so it is wise to 
take the early part of the mouth for planting crocuses, 
snow-drops, scillas, late and early tulips, and, if we like to 
risk the winter, ranunculuses aud double anemones. These 
last are, however, better deferred till February, as a severe 
winter kills them, if a w r et autumn has set them a-growiilg, 
and they have got their leaves above ground. The only 
other work that remains is lifting arid potting the green¬ 
house plants, cutting down flowering steins*, dividing roots 
of herbaceous plants, transplanting shrubs, and the usual 
routine occupations of putting beds and borders in winter 
order. Stocks and wall-flowers, for spring flowering, should 
be planted out now, and everything about the garden pre¬ 
mises made and kept as tidy as possible. Still—look for¬ 
ward hopefully os we will, work cheerily on as wo may, and 
enjoy as wo can and ought the many beauties that autumn 
brings—her bright, clear days, the brilliant coloring of 
tree and shrub, the rich array of scarlet berries—still there 
is no denying that late in autumn, our hearts feel saddened 
at the decay and death around us, and most poople feel it a 
season of pensive retrospect rather than of cheerful looking 
forward. Rain aud wind do their wild work among trees 
and flowers, the walks* are littered with damp, decaying 
leaves, and tho last lingering blossoms hang wet and heavy 
on their stalks, and Tennyson's mournfully beautiful lines 
are realized vividly as we stroll around our garden. 

“A spirit haunts tho year’s last hours, 

Dwelling amid these yellow bowers: 

To himself he talks. 

For at eventide, listening earnestly, 

At his work you may hear him sob and sigh. 

In tho walks. 

Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers: 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave in the earth so chilly; 

Heavily hangs the hollyhock. 

Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.” 

Amid all the decay and death of this season, few things, 
to the ordinary observer, are more repulsive than the rapid 
growth of fungi; on trees, on grass-plots, and borders, these 
evil-reputed things spring up, adding, by their slimy and 
poisonous appearance, to tho desolate feelmg of dreary 
autumn days. Yet, see what a poetical charm can It© thrown 
around even these by one who, in an earnest study of God’s 
works, has learned to call nothing “common or unclean.” 

“Fungi are iutimately associated with autumn; unrobed 
prophets, that see no sad visious themselves, but that bring 
to us thoughts of change and decay. Indeed, so close is 
this association, that they may bo called autumn’s peculiar 
plants. The blue-bell still lingers in the sod, and in the 
woods a fow bright but evanescent and scentless flowers 
appear, but fuugi and fruits form the wreath that encircles 
tho sober aud melancholy brow of autumn: fruits, the death 
of flower-life: fungi, the resurrection of plant-death. This 
tribe of plants comes in at a peculiarly seasonable time, when 
the more aristocratic members of tho vegetable kingdom 
have departed, leaving the favorite haunts of the botanist 
bare and destitute of interest. Their collection in the field, 
and the study of their peculiarities In tho closet, will tarnish 
ample occupation of a most absorbing and fascinating nature 
during tho whole season." 

Thus even the damp, dull days of autumn may produce 
pleasure in our garden, even in what makes it dreary, and 
it is wise to look on the bright side, and to dwell rather on 
the changing glories of the season, and the clear brightness 
of its days and moonlight nights, than in the sadder vein 
which it naturally suggests. 

Amongst the closing pleasurss of autumn is to be num- 
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be red the getting our bedded-out plant* safely lifted and 
aecnred in the green-house for next year's use. The posses¬ 
sion of even u small green-house is a source of great winter 
enjoyment, and it enables us te keep through that time 
most of the more tender, aud all the half-hardy plants that 
make the garden gay in summer. Little beat is necessary 
for these; the firo need only be kindled in frost, or now and 
then to dry the house when damp (our great winter eueuiy( 
threatens to kill our favorites. Those who have not a green¬ 
house, may manage to keep the plants alive in frames; but 
these need to be attended to, both as respects covering the 
glass in frost, aud admitting air daily in fine woatbur; and, 
somehow or other, this part of amateur gardening seems 
generally apt to bo neglected. 

About the end of autumn is a good time for transplautiug 
aud dividing plauts that Lrnvo outgrown the proper dimen¬ 
sions, rearranging the borders, and carrying out any altera¬ 
tions that have beeu planned during summer. It requires 
some patience to wait till October or November for these 
changes; and, no doubt, it is not so pleasant to execute them 
then as it would be in finer weather; but the impatience 
that leads one to do things at a wrong season generally brings 
its own punishment: the transplanted shrubs wither, or get 
such a check in their growth, that moro time is lost in the 
end by our indiscreot haste. This pleasant part of our work 
may be prolonged during the fine days of early winter. 


MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

Food for Infaxts. No. I.—It cannot l>e doubtod that the 
proper food for the infunt is the milk of the mother, or of a 
properly chosen substitute, since it is that which Nature 
has provided, and the propriety of the plan is attested by 
universal experience. This should, if possible, be the solo 
food until the infant has attained to at least three months 
of age. After the age of three months circumstances occur 
which render it advisable not to depend entirely upon that 
source.' Such are—the drain upon the mother, the conve¬ 
nience of being able to leave the infaut for a few hours when 
necessary, the possibility of failure of the supply from ill¬ 
ness or other causo, and the deterioration in the quality of 
the mother’s milk, which always occurs after a certain 
number of months. But, in the absence of any imperative 
reason to the contrary, the infaut may he fed by the mother 
or nurse entirely until it has attained to nine or ten mouths 
of age; or it may be partly fed from other sources after three 
months of age, at the discretion of the mother. 

The most common reasons for feeding an infant are defi¬ 
cient supply of milk on the part of the mother or nurse, 
and deterioration in the quality of the milk. The former 
will be evident on careful observation of the want of satis¬ 
faction on the port of the infant; and if prolonged, it will 
be frirther evidenced by loss of health. The latter is not so 
readily ascertained; but if the infant do not thrive, or is 
peevish, and no other cause is evident, it is always wise to 
assume that the mother’s or nurse’s milk is at fault; and 
this will be the more likely if the health or the state of con¬ 
stitution of the mother is not good, and if the infant bo over 
six months of age. This fact is not so well understood by 
mothers and nurses as It should be, and, in the absence of 
improvement in the nutrition of the infant, it is advanta¬ 
geous to seek another nurse, or to obtain another supply of 
food. 

When food other than the mother’s or the nurse's miik Is 
acquired, it should be milk only; that is to say, it should 
consist of milk, without the addition of bread, arrow-root, 
flour, biscuit, or any other substance whatever, except 
sugar. The reason# for this are, that the milk still con¬ 
tains all the elements of nutrition required by the child, 
and that tho absence of a nitrogenous principle in the 
juices of the stomach and bowels of the infaut, either 


'i entirely prevents the transformatio » of starchy food, or very 
j greatly lessens it. When inianta have teen fed with flour, 

1 ' it will be found that the stools are much larger than is 
proper for an infant, and, in fact, that the starchy matter is 
^ pawing off unused. This is a constant source of derange- 
> ment of the liver, and a frequent cause of fits. But much 
< more to be reprehended is the plan of feeding an infant wfth 
\ sop, consisting of bread, or biscuit, with water and Bugar, 

\ and with only a very small quantity, if auy, of milk added; 

\ for as the foods other than milk and sugar are not digested, 

) and as the quantity of milk is insufficient alone to support 
\ the infaut, it follows that starvation, or some approach 
> thereto, must occur. Again, some leed infants on cream 
< and water, in the belief that they are thus offering a food 
> richer than milk, but in so doing they fall into grievous 
( error, and tho child rapidly pines away. The explanation 
; is, that the cream is composed entirely of fat, except the 
small quantity of milk which accompanies cream when 
; Bkiwmed off the milk; and fat by itself is totally inadequate 
to sustain life. It has been already shown that milk con¬ 
tains casein, or cheese, in large quantity, with sugar, and 
numerous important salts besides the flit, and all these are 
uocessary to nutritiou aud growth. 

Various attempts have been mode to provide a kind of 
miik which shall nearly resemble the mother’s milk, and it 
does not seem unreasonable to do so. Thus, as cow’s miik 
; contains more batter and casein, and less sugar than tho 
< mother’s milk, it is advised to dilute cow’s milk with water, 

; to the extent of ono-third, and even of two-thirds, and to 
! add a quantity of sugar, either the cane sugar in common 
use, or the sugar which is obtained from milk. Others 
select ass's milk, because it contains very much loss butter 
and casein, and very much more sugar than are found in 
cow’s milk; but ass’s milk is also much poorer than the 
mother^ milk in butter and casein, and richer in sugar. 
Goat’s milk is more readily obtainable in a few parts of tho 
country, and it is common to use it in substitution of, or in 
addition to, cow’s milk. It exceeds cow’s milk in butter 
and casein, but is somewhat inferior in sugar; and hence R 
may be said to liave the supposed defects of cow's miik in 
nu exaggerated degree. Moroover, it lias a peculiar and not 
agreeaible odor, arising from a peculiar acid (hircic acid) 
which is present in the butter. Ewe’s milk is a very rich, 
thick, and agreeable milk, containing more butter aud 
much more casein than are found in cow's milk, aud having 
an equal proportion of sugar. Hence, if dilution of cow’s 
milk bo necessary, it is much more important that ewe's 
j milk should be mixed with water. 

Goucrolly speaking, however, wherever milk is obtain¬ 
able, it is that of the cow, and if that of asses could also be 
obtained with facility, it would be wise to use each in equal 
parts. Ass’s milk is insufficient food when taken alone. If 
the cow’s milk be pure and good, it is wise to dilute it to 
! the extent of one-third, and to odd fine sugar to it; but if it 
be not very good, or if it be that which is supplied in towns, 
it is usually much better to give it without further dilution. 
This must, however, depend somewhat upon the state of tho 
constitution and health of the infant, for if they are robust, 
the dilution will be better borne than if they are feeble and 
the infant be not flit; also upon the age of the infant, for it 
will bear stronger food as it advances toward one year of 
; age. Some persons think it very Important that the sugar 
<; which is used should be the sugar obtained from milk, and 
; thence called sugar of milk; but as tho nutritive properties 
I of sugar of milk and ordinary sugar are the same, and as 
the object of sweetening the milk is more readily effected by 
the use of ordinary loaf-eagar, the latter is, perhaps, prefer¬ 
able. 

The most convenient mode of administering the food is 
by tl»e bottle, with a syphon-tube, with a cow's-taat for the 
nipple, great care being taken to wash tho bottle inside find 
outside, twice or thrice a day, with hot water, and to keep 
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the teat very swqet and clean. When the teat is kept in r 
gin and water, or spirits of wine and water, the greatest \ 
pains must be used to wash all the spirit off it on each occa- \ 
siou of its use, since a portion of the spirit becomes incor- \ 
porated with the teat, and it is a substance injurious to the ? 
health of the infant The India rubber teats are largely ( 
used, but they canuot be kept so clean aud so free front dis- j 
agreeable flavor as the cow’s teat; yet, in the absence of the j 
latter, they must be used, and great care exercised, by wash- ] 
ing daily, to keep them in a state fit for use. A sour or foul j 
state of the bottle or teat is a very frequeut cause of loss of j 
the appetite and health of the infant. j 

When the infant is partially fed with cow's milk, it is \ 
most convenient for it to take it during the day-time, and { 
to have the comfort and advantage of the mother’s or nurse’s \ 
milk during the night; but where the mother's milk is in- j 
sufficient to supply the wants of the infant during the whole \ 
night, it is better to feed it before the mother retires to rest, \ 
and again in the early part of the morning. j 

The milk should always bo administered, not merely new- j 
milk warm, but of the temperature of the infant’s body, or j 
nearly so, and the temperature maintained so long as the s 
infant is taking the milk. This can be the most conve- ? 
niently effected by immersing the bottles in water of the \ 
temperature of ninety-eight degrees, or one hundred degrees. > 
It is particularly necessary in cold weather, and rests upon j 
the fact that the temperature of the infant should be main- j 
tained; and therefore heat should bo given to, rather than \ 
taken from it. Great care, however, must be taken that the > 
temperature of the milk does not exceed ninety-eight degrees j 
to one hundred degrees. j 
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4Q7" Every receipt in this Qx>k-Book has been tested by a 5 
practical housekeeper . j 

SOUPS. I 

Tomato-Soup. —Wash, scrapo, and ent small the rod part 5 
of three large carrots, three heads of celory, four largo j 
onions, and two largo turnips; put them into a sauce-pan, \ 
with a tnblospoonful of butter and half a ponnd of lean, i 
new ham; let them stew very gently for an hour; then add s 
three quarts of brown gravy soup and some whole block ? 
pepper, with eight or ton ripe tomatoes; let it boil an hour j 
and a half, and pulp it through a sieve; serve it with fried j 
bread cut in dice. ( 

A Cheap and Wholesome Soup. —One gallon of cold water, j 
one ponnd of beef, and two tabiespooufuls of rice. Let this j 
boil, then add an onion or two, or three leeks; boil an hour. $ 
Peel and slice eight potatoes; wash them in warm water; j 
add them to the soup, with a seasoning of salt and pepper; \ 
stir it frequently; boil another hour, and then serve. j 

Soup of Roast- Veal and Chicken-Bones make a very nice j 
soup, boiled with vegetables; but odd a handful of macaroni; j 
break it up fine, and boil the soup half an hour after it is j 
put in. Color the soup with a little soy or catchup. j 

nsn. S 

A Sea-C»eut Pie. —ITaving boiled a sufficient number of < 

crabs or lobstors, extract all the meat from the shells, aDd < 
out it into monthfuls. Have ready some fine large oysters j 
drained from the liquor. Cover the bottom and sides of a j 
deep dish with puff-paste, and put in a thick layer of crab < 
or lobster, seasoned with a little Cayenne pepper and a little > 
grated lemon-peel, and mixed with some hard-boiled yolk j 
of egg, crumbled fine, and moistened with fresh butter. } 
Next, put a close layer of oystere, seasoned with pounded j 
mace and grated nutmeg. Lay some bits of butter rolled j 
in flour on the top of the layer. Proceed in this manner j 
with alternate layers of crab, or lobster, and of oysters, till j 
the dish is nearly full. Then pour in at the least a tea- j 


cnpftil or more of the oyster-liquor, with an eqnal quantity 
of rich cream. Have ready a thick lid of puff-paste; put it on 
the pie, pressing the edges closely so os to unite them all 
round, and notch them handsomely. Hake a wreath of 
leaves cut out of paste, and a flower or knot for the center; 
place them on the top crust, and bake the pie well. While 
it is baking, prepare some balls made of chopped oysters, 
grated bread-crumbs, powdered nutmeg or mace, and grated 
lemon-peel, with a little beaten yolk of egg to bind together 
the other ingredients. Having fried these balls in butter, 
drain them, and when the pie is baked, lay a circle of them 
round the top, between the border of paste-leaves and tho 
center knot. This pie will be found so fine that it ought to 
be baked in a dish which will contain a large quantity. 

Oyster-Patties in Batter. —Make a batter with the yolk of 
one egg, (or more, according to the quantity of oysters you 
intend to prepare,) a little nutmeg, some beaten mace, a 
little flonr, and a little salt; dip in the oysters, and fry them 
in lard to a nice light brown. If preferred, a little parsley 
may be shred very fine, and mixed with the butter. The 
batter may Also be made thicker, and formed into the Bhape 
of a patty, or put into a small tin mould, tho oyster being 
dropped in and covered over, and the whole baked as a pud¬ 
ding would be. 

Potted Salmon. —Salmon, ponnded mace, cloves, and pep- t 
per to taste, three bay leaves, quarter of a pound of butter. I 
Skin the salmon, and clean it thoroughly by wiping with a 
cloth, (water would spoil it;) cut it into square pieces, which 
rub with salt; let them remain till thoroughly drained, then 
lay them in a dish with the other ingredients, and bake. 
When quite done, drain them from the gravy, press into 
pots for use, and when cold, pour over clarified butter. 

MEATS. 

GibUtrPie. —Wash and clean your giblets, put them in a 
stew-pan, season with pepper, salt, and a little butter rolled 
in flour; cover them with water, stew them till they are 
very tender. Line the sides of your pie-dish with paste, put 
in the giblets, and if the gravy is not quite thick enough, 
add a little more butter rolled in flour. Let it boil once, 
pour in the gravy, put on the top crust, leaving an opening 
in the center of it in the form of a square; ornament this 
with leaves of the paste. Set the pie in the oven, and when 
the crust is done take it out. 

Sea-Pie of Veal. —Take a scrag, breast, or neck of veal; 
cut it into slices about on inch thick; fry some slices of salt 
pork in an iron pot; flour the veal, lay it iuto the hot fat, 
and let it brown a little; add water enough to just cover the 
meat; let it simmer about half an hour; season it with pep¬ 
per and salt; dredge in a little flour. Have ready a common 
paste; roll it about half an inch thick, just large enough to 
cover the meat; cover the pot with a hot iron cover. Let it 
cook gently about three-quarters of an hour. 

Stewed Shoulder of Mutton. —Select a shoulder of mutton 
that is not too fat, l»one it, tie iu a cloth and boil for two 
hours and a half. Take it up, put a little cold butter over 
it, and then strew thickly with bread-crumbs, parsley, and 
thyme, with pepper and salt all properly mixed, and let it 
remain in the oven half an hour to be perfectly browned. 
Serve with bits of currant-jelly on tho top and gravy or 
spinach round. 

Chicken Baked in Rice.—Cat a chicken into joints, os for 
a fricassee, season it well with pepper and salt, lay it into a 
pudding-dish lined with slices of ham or bacon, arid a pint of 
veal gravy, and an onion finely minced; fill up the dish with 
boiled rice well pressed and piled as high as the dish will 
hold, cover It with a paste of flour and water; bake it one 
hour, and serve before taking off the paste. 

White Fricassee. —Boil a chicken; joint it and lay it into 
a sauce-pan, with a piece of butter the sice of an egg, a large 
spoonful of flour, a little mace and nutmeg, white pepper 
and salt; add a pint of cream; give it one boU. 
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Beef-Balls. —Mince very finely a piece of tender beef, fat 
and lean; mince an onion, with some boiled parsley; add 
grated bread-crumbs, and season with pepper, salt, grated 
nutmeg, and lemon-peel; mix all together, and moisten it 
with an egg beaten; roll it into balls; flour, and fry them 
in boiling fresh dripping. Serve them with fried bread¬ 
crumbs, or with a thickened brown gravy. 

Bcef-Steak Smothered with Onions. —Cut up six onions very 
fine; put them in a sauce-pun with two cupfuls of hot water, 
about two ounces of good butter, some pepper and salt; 
dredge in a little flour. Let it stew until the onions ore quite 
soft; then have the steak broiled, put into the sauce-pan 
with the onions; let it simmer about ten minutes, and send 
to the table very hot. 

Baked Ham. —Most persons boil ham. It is much better 
baked, if baked right. Soak it for an hour in clean water 
and wipe it dry; next spread it all over with thin batter, 
and then put it into a deep dish with sticks under it, to keep 
it out of the gravy. When it is fully done, take off the 
skin and batter crusted upon the flesh side, and set it away 
to cool. 

Pig's-Head Baked.— Lot It be divided and thoroughly 
cleaned; take out the brains, trim tho snout and ears, bake 
it an hour and a half; wash the brains thoroughly, blanch 
them, beat them up with on egg, popper aud salt, and some 
finely-chopped or pounded sage, and a small piece of butter; 
fry them, or brown them before the fire; serve with the head. 

Pig's-Head Boiled. —This is a more profitable dish, though 
not so pleasant to the palate. It should first be salted, 
which is usually done by the pork butcher. It should be 
boiled an hour and a quarter; it must be boiled gently, or 
the meat will be hard; serve with vegetables. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mashed Potatoes. —Mashed potatoes form a very common 
dish at English tables. This dish iB generally, however, a 
kind of substitute, for the vegetable is seldom mashed unless 
it be so bad, when boiled, as to be uneatable, as is often the 
case. The ordinary mode of mashing potatoes is very un¬ 
wholesome; it forms a greasy and often rancid compound in 
the stomach, so tenacious of the adhesive principle that tho 
most robust powers of digestion can scarcely act upon it; 
and yet it is eaten by the most delicate females, who find 
themselves indisposed after it, but never impute their ail¬ 
ment to the potatoes, “ which," os they say, “ never can do 
any harfu." Potatoes for mashing should be as nicely boiled 
as if they were intended to be eaten without further pre¬ 
paration ; only they should be dressed a little more, though 
care should be taken not to let the water get into them. 
The farinaceous part only should be used, and with it a 
small quantity of the freshest butter. It is customary in 
some families to brown with a salamander the top of a dish 
of mashed potatoes. This is by no means objectionable, 
though we ore ot opinion that by adding a little cream, and 
putting the mashed potatoes into the oven to brown them, 
a great improvement would be made. Mashed potatoes are 
also very nice if made up into round balls, covered with yolk 
of egg, and fried a light brown. They might with great 
advantage be mixed with some cold fish fiuely shred, and a 
little chopped parsley, then dipped in yolk of egg, and fried. 
In many families the cold remains of fish are often thrown 
away, which would answer this purpose extremely well, and 
form a very savory dish for the next day’s dinner. These 
two later preparations should be garnished with fried parsley. 

Mushroom Loaves. —Well wash some small button-mush¬ 
rooms, such as ore generally used for pickling, and boil them 
for a few minutes in a very little water. Add to them a 
small quantity of cream, a piece of butter rolled in some 
flour, and salt and pepper; then boil up all together again. 
Cut off a piece from the end of some French rolls, scoop out 
the crumb; in its place put the prepared mushrooms, and 
replace the end of each roll. 


To Pickle Beet-root. —This vegetable makes an excellent 
pickle, and from the brightness of its color has a very pretty 
effect in a glass pickle-dish or jar. Wash the beet perfectly; 
do not cut off any of the fibrous roots, as this would allow 
the juice to escape, and thus the coloring would be lost. 
Put it Into sufficient water to boil it, and when the skin will 
come off it will be sufficiently cooked, and may l>e taken 
out and laid upou a cloth to cool. Having rubbed off the 
skin, cut the beet into thick slices, put it into a jar, and pour 
over it cold vinegar, prepared as follows: Boil a quart of 
vinegar with one ounce of whole black jiepper, and an equal 
weight of dry ginger, and let it stand until quite cold. The 
jar should be kept closely corked. 

Potatoes a la Maitre D'Hotel. —Boil the potatoes and let 
them become cold. Then cut them into rather thick slices. 
Put a lump of fresh butter into a stew-pan, and odd a little 
flour—about a teaspoonful for a middling-sized dish. When 
the flour has boiled a little while in the butter, add by 
degrees a cupful of broth or water. When this has boiled 
up, put in the potatoes, with chopped parsley, pepper, and 
salt. Let the potatoes stew a few minutes, then take them 
from tho fire, and, when quite off the boil, add the yolk of 
an egg beat up with a little lemon-juice, and a tablespoonfnl 
of cold water. As soon as the sauce has set, the potatoes 
may be dished up, and sent to table. 

Fried Potatoes. —There are several ways of frying potatoes. 
The best is to half boil them first, then cut them up into 
slices, and fly them in butter, or in goose-dripping, which 
is preferable. When the potatoes are brown, drain off the 
fat, strew a little salt over them, and let them be eaten 
while they are hot and crisp. Potatoes may be fried without 
being parboiled, even when boiled and become cold. In 
both cases tho process followed must be tho same we have 
juat described. 

Sweet-Potato Balls. —First boil the potatoes, then carefully 
mash the farinaceous part. Boil, in the meantime, a pint of 
milk with some lemon-peel, a couple of small lumps of 
sugar, and a little salt. When the milk boils, take it off the 
fire, and add the potatoes, so as to form a paste, or rather 
a tolerable thick mash. When cold, make it into balls; 
cover these with crumbs of bread and yolk of egg. Fry 
them of a uico brown color, and serve them up with sugar 
strewed over them. 

Turnips a la Foulstte. —Cut the turnips in dice in a sauce¬ 
pan. When boiled tender, turn them into a colander. Put 
a little butter and flour in a sauce-pan, and stir. Add a gill 
of milk, and stir, then the turnips, and salt and pepper 
to taste. 

Cabbage-Jelly. —Boil cabbage in' tho usual way, and 
squeeze it in a colander till perfectly dry, then chop 
small; add a little butter, pepper,and salt; press the whole 
very closely into an earthenware mould, and bake ono hour, 
either in a side-oven or in front of the fire. When done, 
turn it out 

To Stew Cabbage. —Parboil in milk and water, and drain 
it, then shred it, put it into a stew-pan, with a small piece 
of butter, a small teacupful of cream, and seasoning, and 
stew tender. Or, it may be stewed in white or brown 
gravy. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fia. i.— W alkinq Dress of Purple Poplin.— The lower 
skirt is finished with a. narrow braiding pattern in black. 
The uppor-skirt is made with an apron-front, and has a row 
of buttons down the middle; the back part oi the skirt is 
longer, and gathered into an arrow-head piece at the sides. 
The short sacque, with mantilla fronts, is ornamented, like 
the two skirts, with black braid. Purple velvet hat, trim¬ 
med with black. 
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FASHIONS F 

Fro. n.—E vening Dress or Whits Takletan.—I t has two 
skirts, the lower one of which fa trimmed with puffing, pat 
en slantwise to the depth of half a yard; the upper-skirt is 
plain, and is gathered up just above the puffs of the lower- 
skirt by a long wreath of flowers, which passes from the 
left to the right. 

Fro. m.—11 oust Dress or Greer Silk.—T his dress is 
made with a train set on, something in the style of a court 
train. The front of the skirt, at the bottom, is scalloped 
and piped with green satin of a darker shade than the silk; 
the train has three rows of this piping, and is caught below 
the pannier by a broad band finished in the same way; the 
high waist and apron-front of the upper-skirt is also piped 
with satin, and finished with a tassel-friuge. 

Fra. iv. —Carriage Dress or Steel-Colored Silk.— Tho 
front of the skirt is perfectly plain; the back is finished.by 
a deep ruffle, and is made sufficiently long to gather ibto 
the front piece, when it is ornamented by large velvet but¬ 
tons. Black velvet sacque, cut round at the back, with 
sharp points in front; a deep laee begins ou the inside of 
these points, and trims the back of the sacque; large velvet 
bow, with lace ends, at the waist. Bonnet of steel-gray 
crepe, ornamented with willow-leaves. 

Fro. v.— Walking Dress or Goldin-Brown Poplin. —The 
nnder-skirt is perfectly plain. The upper-skirt has a short 
apron-front; the back part of the skirt is fulled into this 
and trimmed with fringe. The jacket is short, trimmed 
with fringe, and has loose hanging sleeves, lined with 
quilted silk. Bonnet of brown velvet. 

Fra. vi.—Louis XIV. Tunic op Lilac Silk, over a long 
skirt of tho same color. Tho front bos but little fullness, 
and is looped up at the side, where it meets the larger tonic 
at the back, which is mado full, looped up, and finished with 
a ruche. 

Fro. vn.—Louis XV. Paletot or Black Silk, made with 
a large plait down the back. 

Fio. viii.—Skirt with Panniers— front view.—This skirt 
cau bo made in muslin, barege, or any light material. It 
consists of a short skir^bordered with a flounce; there is a 
bfjuillonne above the flotnxie, and a heading above the bottil- 
lonnt. The panier is formed by a bouffant, which measures 
two yards and a half in width \nd twenty-four inches in 
length, tho front being rounded. The top is gathered Into 
the waistband; the front is sewn to a small plastron, which 
turns afterward to tho bock, and forms the crossed ends on 
tho skirt. These ends, and likewiao the small plastron in 
front, are edged with a narrow flounce. T^e bottom of the 
panier is then gathered and sewn to the edge of the band or 
strap that appears to hold It Panniers are very frequently 
lined with stiff muslin, but this is useless With a washing 
material. 

In addition to these, we give several patterns fbr smaller 
articles of dress. Among them are a sash, composed of two 
ribbons, one very wide, the other narrow. Circle and pend¬ 
ants of jet. Also wide, drooping loops, ruches on the edges, 
guipure bordor worked in applique. Also a sash with rib¬ 
bons of three widths. Rnohes on the edges of the widest. 
Thick chain of metal or jet Also a bow of satin, edged with 
lace, passed through a large, round circle, (of metal, jet, 
velvet, or satin, according to taste;) small satin loop at the 
fide. Also various head-dresses, bonnets, bodies, etc., etc. 

General Remarks.— Crinoline seems to bo disappearing 
almost entirely, that is, at the bottom of tho skirts; the 
upper part of the dress, at the back, is more puffed than 
ever, whilst the front must be perfectly plain. 

Nothing but short dresses is to be seen on the street 
and for morning wear; but the styles of puffing are more 
numerous than can be described or even imagined. Long 
trains, however, are considered indispensable for evening 
wear. 

Flounces are very much in fashion, especially for frill 
dress; and the low bodies are as frequently cut square as 


OR OCTOBER. 

? round. The becoming Marie Antoinette sleeve is also gain- 
\ ing in fhvor; it is made almost tight to the arm as-low as 
j the elbow, and is then finished with ruffles of lace; this is 
| particularly becoming to a thin arm. 

| A dress lately made In Paris is exceedingly elegant and 
s simple; it is of white alpaca, trimmed with scarlet; it was 
j made with a plaited flounce around the bottom, edged with 
| scarlet, a deep basqned jacket, made m panier, and confined 
? at the waist with a scarlet sash, and trimmed all round with 
\ a goffered flounee, edged with scarlet. 

< The newest things are a few water-proof materials which 

> have appeared; somo are in green and black, or green and 

< bine plaids, and a few in a kind of maroon color. The dark 
| maroon water-proof cloaks are now considered the most 
I stylish. They are mode with a doable cape, with a large 
| rosette of the same color looping up the second cape in tho 
| center of the back. 

j The water-proof costumes are made thus: a petticoat bor- 

< dered with a flat ruche, piped with black silk; the second 

> skirt plain and looped up by bows of black ribbon; a short, 

< loose paletot, trimmed with flat rnchee. It should be as 
j simple as possible, for it is a costumo for rain—a costume 
? without any pretension whatever. 

| Paletots, Mantillas, and Sacques, are cut in every 
S variety of style—loose, tight, hulf-tlght, just as fancy or 

< material may dictate; most, howover, are made short, ex- 
\ cept thoee which are cut so long as to loop up and form 
i panier*. 

s Bonnets are still worn homeopathically, for they are 
| almost infinitesimal; some, however, predict great change 
\ in the sise, though there is no evidence of it as yet. 
j Necklaces are still very much worn. At a rcceut ball at 

< the Tuileries, a fashionable ornament was the Sanlanapolus 

> necklace, consisting of six or seven rows of large blue beads, 
l alternating with heads still larger, mAde of open-worked 
\ chased gold—not tho bright*. but rather the dead metaL 
| These ornaments are, for the moment, all the mge in Paris, 
\ and some ladies wear jet beads alternating with enormous 
\ gold beads; ear-rings to match, which fall as low ns the 
1 shoulders. We only chronicle this as the fashion, wo do 

> not admire it; a wide velvet, with a brooch, a narrow velvet, 
l or chain, with a locket, or any moderate necklace, is a great 
\ addition to a pretty throe!; but the present fcfhimi seems 

I to us very tawdry and vulgftr. „ . 

Boots are a most important item of costume,'bow that 
dresses are worn m short;'they are made to come high up 
on the leg, aad with high heels. Slippers are worn with 
high heels and huge rosettes to match the dress. We give 
so many patterns of sashes, fichus, etc., etc., that it is un¬ 
necessary to say that they are still very fashionable. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. l—A Youno Girl’s Dress or Pink Silk, with two 
; ruffles around the bottom; white alpaca over-dress, finished 
at the bottom with two narrow bonds of pink silk; Marie 
; Antoinette cape of the same material, trimmed with a rucb- 
; ing of pink silk. 

Fio. n:—Bor's Suit or Fawn-Colored Cloth.—T he Knick- 
; erbocker trousers, the vest, and deep jacket, are all trimmed 
with black braid. 

Fio. m.—C hild’s Dress or White Pique, heavily braided 
1 with white braid; the body is cut square in the neck. 

Fio. iv.—A Girl’s Dress or Dark-Blur Poplin, made 
: qnite plain; an over-dress of gray poplin, cut in ronnd scal¬ 
lops at the bottom, and trimmed with black velvet buttons 
and black velvet ribbon; the* body is low, and is ent tn the 
| same piece as the skirt, and is scalloped like the lower part 
; of the skirt SmaH scalloped shoulder-straps; gray cuflh, 
cut and trimmed like the gray skirt 
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LADY’S TOILET SLIPPER—(In application and braid.) 
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always inTneWory of what, my love has been to < tunnte criminals who are thus coi 
you. The emperor will force you to marry. I s slavery far worse than death. ( 
do not wish the thought of me to make you l heavily that they can hardly perfon 
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THE EMERALD RING. 


BY FLORENCE GREY. 


In one of the splendid palaces of the Russian 
capital, a fair young girl threw herself upon 
the crimson cushions of the divan in the em¬ 
brasure of a large window. Alarm and anxiety 
were depicted on her features, and she con¬ 
stantly clasped and unclasped her small hands, 
and nervously arose and looked out into the 
street, and then reseated herself ns if await¬ 
ing some painful intelligence. It was the fair, 
young Natalie Radetski, the beauty of the Rus¬ 
sian court, upon whom nature and fortune had 
showered every gift, and for whom even the 
stern features of the Emperor Nicholas would 
relax into something like a smile as he looked 
upon her beauty and grace. 

Hastily the door opened, and a young man 
advanced toward her. 

“I am come to bid you farewell, Natalie,” he 
said, in a voice broken by emotion. 

‘‘Oh, Alexis! what is it?” cried the young 
girl. • 

“I have displeased the emperor, and he has 
ordered my arrest.” 

“The emperor will pardon you —X will go to 
him,” said she. “He will not refuse me. He 
has always been so kind to me.” 

“Alas! my Natalie. He will refuse you this. 
The emperor believes mo concerned in a con¬ 
spiracy, and he never forgives. I am innocent, 
but he will not believe it. I know not what is 
to be done with me; but if I am sent to Sibe¬ 
ria-” 

“To Siberia! Oh, Alexis! it cannot be—it 
cannot be!” 

For a moment neither spoke. At length, with 
a powerful effort at self-control, the young man 
said, * 

“Natalie, let me place this ring upon your 
finger, and promise me that you will wear it 
always in memory of what my love has been to 
you. The emperor will force yoil to marry. I 
do not wish the thought of me to make you 
always wretched.” 
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ne placed upon her finger a ring, in which 
was a single emerald of great brilliancy. “Do 
not take it off, nor read the inscription, till you 
hear certainly that I have been banished,” he 
said. A shiver of horror ran through her frame, 
but he went on firmly. “Then read it, it will 
comfort you. Now I must go. The emperor 
allowed me this interview, and the guards arc 
awaiting me.” 

He clasped her convulsively to his breast, 
kissed her brow and lips, and laying her gently 
upon the divan, passe'd out. In the street the 
guards awaited him. 

The words of her lover did not deter Natalie 
from attempting to save him. She sent a peti¬ 
tion to the emperor imploring an interview, but 
it was denied her. She waylaid the empress. 

“My poor child,” said the empress, kindly, 
“I would gladly tal^e you to the emperor, even 
at the risk of incurring his displeasure, but it 
is too late/ Potemkin has been sent to Siberia 
for life.” 

Natalie heard her not. 

“Lift her up,” said the empress, “she has 
fainted.” 

But Natalie had not fainted. Slowly, but re¬ 
solutely she rose, and making a gesture of re¬ 
spectful submission to the empress, begged leave 
to retire. 

When Natalie reached her own apartment, 
she drew from her finger the ring that Alexis 
had placed upon it, and read the inscription 
carved upon the inside in Fkench—“Death is 
the only consoler,” it said. “We shall meet in 
heaven!” 

There is no place more dreary, more terrible, 
even in imagination, than the mines in Siberia. 
Bleak and comfortless as is the climate, it is the 
least cause of suffering endured by the unfor¬ 
tunate criminals who are thus condemned to 
slavery far worse than death. Chained so 
heavily that they can hardly perform the labor 
imposed on them; watched by cruel overseers 
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CHAPTER VIII. > 

LADY THETFORD’s BALL. S 

Years came, and years went, and thirteen j 
passed away. In all these years, with their j 
countless changes, Thetford Towers had been a 
deserted house. Comparatively speaking, of ; 
course; MA. Weymore, the governess, Mrs. Hil¬ 
liard, the housekeeper, Mr. Jarvis, the butler, 
and their minor satellites, served there still, but 
its mistress and her youthful son had been 
absent. Only little May had remained under 
Mrs. Weymore’s charge until within the last 
two years, and then she, too, had gone to PariB 
to a finishing school. 

Lady Thetford came herself to the Towers to 
fetch her—the only time in these thirteen years. ; 
She had spent them pleasantly enough, ramblihg : 
about the Continent, and in her villa on the ; 
Arno, for her health was frail, and growing 
daily frailer, and demanded a sunny, Southern ; 
clime. The little baronet had gone to Eton, 
thence to Oxford, passing his vacation abroad 
with his mamma—and St. Gosport had seen 
nothing of them. Lady Thetford had thought 
it best, for many reasons, to leave little May 
quietly in Eugland during her wanderings. She 
missed the child, but she had every confidence 
in Mrs. Weymore. The old aversion had never 
entirely worn away, but time had taught her 
she could trust her implicitly; and though May : 
might miss “mamma” &Kd Rupert, it was not 
in that flighty-fairy’s nature to take their ab¬ 
sence very deeply to heart. *j 

Jocyln Hall was vacated, too. After that re¬ 
fusal of Lady Thetford, Col. Jocyln had left 
England, placed his daughter in a school abroad, 
and made a tour of the East. Lady Thetford 
he had not met until within the last year; then 
Lady Thetford and her son, spending the winter 
in Rome, had encountered CoL and Miss Jocyln, 
and they had scarcely parted company since. 
The Thetfords were to return early in spring to 
take up their abode once more in the old home, 
and Col. Jocyln announced his intention of fol¬ 
lowing their example. 

Lady Thetford wrote to Mrs. Weymore, her 
viceroy, and to her steward, issuing her orders 
for the expected return. Thetford Towers was 
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to be completely rejuvenated—new furnished, 
painted, and decorated. Landscape gardeners 
were set at work in the grounds; all things 
were to be ready the following June. 

Summer came and brought the absentees— 
Lady Thetford and her son, Col. Joclyn and his 
daughter; and there were bonfires and illumi¬ 
nations, and feasting of tenantry, and ring¬ 
ing of bells, and general jubilation, that the 
heir of Thetford Towers had come to reign at 
last. 

The week following the arrival, Lady Thetford 
issued invitations over half the county for a 
grand ball. Thetford Towers, after over twenty 
years of gloom and solitude, was coming out 
again in the old gayety and brilliance that had 
been its normal state before the present heir 
was born. 

The night of the ball came, and with nearly 
every one who had been honored with an invi¬ 
tation, all curious to see the future lord of one 
of the noblest domains in broad Devonshire. 

Sir Rupert Thetford stood by his mother’s 
side, and met her old friends for the first time 
since his boyhood—a slender young man, pale, 
and dark, and handsome of face, with dreamy, 
slumbrous eyes of darkness, and quiet manners, 
not at all like his father’s fair-haired, bright- 
eyed, stalwart Saxon race; tho Thetford blood 
had run out, he was his own mother’s son. 

Lady Thetford, grown pallid and wan, and 
wasted in all those years, and bearing w'ithin 
the seeds of an incurable disease, looked yet 
fair and gracious, and stately in her trailing 
robes and jewels, to-night, receiving her guests 
like a queen. It was the triumph of her life, 
the desire of her heart, this seeing her son, her 
idol, reigning in the homo of his fathers, ruler 
of the broad domain that had owned the Thet¬ 
fords lord for more years back than she could 
count. 

“If I could but see her his wife,” Lady Thet¬ 
ford thought, “I think I should have nothing 
left on earth to desire.” 

She glanced across the wide room, along a 
vista of lights, and flitting forms, and rich 
dresses, and sparkling jewels, to where a young 
lady Btood, the center of an animated group—a 
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tall and eminently handsome girl, with a proud : 
patrician face, and the courtly grace of a young 
empress—Aileen Jocyln, heiress of fabulous 
wealth, possessor of fabulous beauty, and de¬ 
scendant of a race as noble and as ancient as 
his own. 

“With her for his wife, come what might in 
the future, my Rupert would .be safe,” the 
mother thought; “and who knows what a day 
may bring forth. Ah! if I dared only speak, 
but I dare not; it would ruin all. I know my 
son.” 

Yes, Lady Thctford knew her son, understood 
his character thoroughly, and was a great deal 
too wary a conspirator to let him sec her cards. 
Fate, not she, had thrown the heiress and the 
baronet constantly together of late, and Aileen’s 
own beauty and grace was surely sufficient for 
the rest. It was the one desire of Lady Thot- 
ford’s heart; but she neyer said so to her son, 
who loved her dearly, and would have done a 
great deal to add to her happiness. She left 
• it to fate, and leaving it, was doing the wisest 
thing she could possibly do. 

It seemed as' if her hopes were likely to be 
realized. Sir Rupert had an artist's and a 
Sybarite's love for all things beautiful, and 
could appreciate the grand statuesque style of 
Miss Joey In’s beauty, even as his mother could 
not appreciate it. She was like the Pallas 
Atbine, she was his ideal woman, fair and 
proud, uplifted and serene, smiling on all, 
from the heights of high-and-mightydom, but 
shining upon them, a brilliant far-off star, keep¬ 
ing her warmth and her sweetness all for him. 
He was an indolent, dreamy Sybarite, this pale 
young baronet, who liked his rose-leaves un¬ 
ruffled under him, full of artistic tastes and 
inspirations, and & great deal too lazy ever to 
carry them into effect. He was an artist, and 
he had his studio where he began fifty gigantic 
deeds at once in the way of pictures, and seldom 
finished one. Nature had intended him for an 
artist, not a country squire; he cared little for 
riding, or hunting, or fishing, or farming, or 
any of the things wherein country squires de¬ 
light ; he liked better to lie on the warm grass, 
with the summer wind stirring in the trees over 
his head, and smoke his Turkish pipe, and dream 
the lazy hours away. If he had been born a 
poor man, he might have been a great painter; 
as it was, he was only an idle, listless, elegant, 
languid dreamer, and so likely to remain until 
the end of the chapter. 

Lady Thetford’s ball was a very brilliant affair, 
and a famous success. Until far into the gray 
and dismal dawn, “flute, violin, bassoon/’ woke ; 


sweet echoes in the once ghastly rooms, where 
so long silence had reigned. Half the county 
had been invited, and half the county were 
there; and hosts of pretty, rosy girls, in arco- 
phane and roses, and sparkling jewelry, baited 
their dainty traps, and wove “becks and nods, 
and wreathed smiles,” for the special delecta¬ 
tion of the handsome, courtly heir of Thetford 
Towers. 

But the heir of Thetford Towers, with gracious 
greetings for all, yet walked through the rose- 
strewn pitfalls all secure, whilst the starry faco 
of Aileen Jocyln BUone on him in its pale, high¬ 
bred beauty. He had not danced much; he had 
an antipathy to dancing as he had to exertion 
.of any kind, and presently he stood leaning 
against a slender white column, watching her 
in a state of lazy admiration. He could see 
quite as clearly as his mother how eminently 
proper a marriage with the heiress of Col. 
Jocyln would be; he knew by instinct, too, how 
much she desired it; and it was easy enough, 
looking at her in her girlish pride and beauty, 
to fancy himself very much in love; and, though 
anything but a coxcomb, Sir Rupert Thetford 
was perfectly aware of his own handsome face 
and dreamy artist’s eyes, and his fifteen thousand 
a year, and lengthy pedigree, and had a hazy 
idea that the handsome Aileen would not .say no 
when he spoke. 

“And I’ll speak to-night, by Jove!” thought 
the young baronet, as near being enthusiastic 
as was in his nature, as he watched her, the 
brilliant center of a brilliant group. “How 
exquisite she is in her statuesque grace, my 
peerless Aileen, the ideal of my dreams. I’ll 
ask her to be my wife to-night, or that incon¬ 
ceivable idiot, Lord Gilbert Penryhn will do it 
to-morrow.” 

Ho sauntered over to the group, not at all 
insensible to the quick, bright smile and flitting 
flush with which Miss Jocyln welcomed him. 

“I believe this waltz is mine, Miss Jocyln. 
Very sorry to break upon your tete-a-tete , Pen¬ 
ryhn, but necessity knows no law.” 

A moment and they were floating down the 
whirling tide of the dance, with the wild, melan¬ 
choly waltz music swelling and sounding, and 
Miss Jocyln’s perfumed hair breathing fra¬ 
grance around him, and the starry face and 
dark, dewy eyes, downcast a little, in a happy 
tremor. The cold, still look of fixed pride 
seemed to melt out of her face, and an ex¬ 
quisite rosy light came and went in its place, 
and made her too lovely to tell; and Sir Rupert 
saw and understood it all, with a little com¬ 
placent thrill of satisfaction. 
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They floated out of the ball-room into a con¬ 
servatory of exquisite blossom, where tropic 
plants of gorgeous hues, and plashing foun¬ 
tains, under the white light of alabaster lamps, 
made a sort of garden of Eden. There were 
orange and myrtle trees oppressing the warm 
air with their sweetness, and through the open, 
Freuch windows came the Bpft, misty moonlight, 
and the saline wind. There they stopped, look¬ 
ing out at the pale glory of the night, and there 
Sir Rupert, about to ask the supreme question 
of his life, and with his heart beginning to 
plunge against his side, opened conversation 
with the usual brilliancy in such coses. 

“ You look fatigued, Miss Jocyln. These grand 
balls are great bores, after all.” 

Miss Jocyln laughed frankly. She was of a 
nature far more impassioned than his, and she 
loved him; and she felt thrilling through every 
nerve in her body the prescience of what he was 
going to say; but, for all that, being a woman, 
she had the best of it now. 

“I am not at all fatigued,” she said; “and I 
like it. I don’t think balls are bores—like this, 
I mean; but then, to be sure, my experience is 
very limited. How lovely the night is! Look 
at the moonlight, yonder, on the sea, a sheet of 
silvery glory. Docs it net recall Sorrento, and 
the exquisite Sorrentine landscape—that moon¬ 
light on the sea? Are you not inspired, sir 
artist?” 

She lifted a flitting, radiant glance, a luminous 
smile, and then the star-like face drooped again— 
and the white hands took to reckless breaking off 
sweet sprays of myrtle. 

“My inspirations is nearer,” looking down at 

the drooping face. “Aileen-” and there he 

stopped, and the sentence was never destined to 
be finished, for a shadow darkened the moon¬ 
light, and a figure flitted in like a spirit, and 
stood before them—a fairy figure, in a cloud of 
rosy drapery, with shimmering, golden curls, 
and dancing eyes of turquoise blue. 

Aileen Jocyln started back, and away from 
her companion, with a faint, thrilling cry. Sir 
Rupert, wondering and annoyed, stood staring; 
and still the fairy figure in the rosy gauze, stood 
like a nymph in a stage tableau, smiling up in 
their faces, and never speaking. There was a 
blank pause, a moment’s, then Miss Jocyln made 
one step forward, doubt, recognition, delight, 
all in her face at once. 

“It is—it is!” she cried, “May Everard!” 

“May Everard!” Sir Rupert echoed—“little 
May!” 

“At your service, monsieur! To think you 
should have forgotten me so completely in a 


decade of years! For shame, Sir Rupert Thet- 
ford!” 

And then she was in Aileen Joey In’s arms, 
and there was an hiatus filled up with kisses. 

“Oh! what a surprise!” Miss Jocyln cried, 
breathlessly. “Have you dropped from the 
skies? I thought you were in France.” 

May Everard laughed, the calm, bright laugh 
of thirteen years ago, as she held up her dimpled 
cheeks, firBt one and then the other, to Srr 
Rupert. 

“Did you? So I was, but I ran away.” 

“Ran away! From school?” 

“Something very like it. Oh! how stupid it 
was, and I couldn't endure it any longer; and I 
am so crammed with knowledge now, that if 
I held any more, I should burst; and so I told 
them I had to come home; but I was sent for, 
which was true, you know, for I felt an inward 
call; and as they were glad to be rid of me, 
they didn’t make much opposition, or ask un¬ 
necessary questions. And so,” folding tho fairy 
hands, and nodding her little ringleted head,* 
“here I am.” 

“But, good heavens!” cried Sir Rupert, 
aghast, “you never mean to say, May, you have 
come alone?” 

“All alone,” said May, with another nod. 
“I’m used to it, you know; did it last vacation. 
Came across and spent it with Mrs. Weymore. 
I don’t mind it the least; don’t know what sea¬ 
sickness is; and, oh! didn’t some of the poor 
wretches suffer this time! Isn’t it fortunate I’m 
here for the ball? And, Rupert, good gracious! 
how you’re grown!” 

“Thanks. I can’t see that you have changed 
much, Miss Everard. You are the Bame curly- 
headed, saucy fairy I knew thirteen years ago. 
What does my lady say to this escapade?” 

“Nothing. Eloquent silence best expresses 
her feelings; and then she hadn’t time to make 
a scene. Are you going to ask me to dance, 
Rupert? because, if you are,” said Miss Everard, 
adjusting her bracelet, “you had better do it 
at once, as I am going back to the ball-room, 
and after I once appear there, you will stand 
no chance amongst the crowd of competitors. 
But, then, perhaps you belong to Miss Jocyln?” 

“Not at all,” Miss Jocyln interposed hastily, 
and reddening a little, “I am engaged; and it 
is time I was back, or my unlucky cavalier will 
be at his wit’s end to find me.” 

She swept away with a quicker movement 
than her wont, and Sir Rupert laughingly gave 
his piquant little partner his arm. His notions 
of propriety were a good dealBbqcked; but then 
it was only May Everard, and May Everard was 
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one of those exceptional people who can do j 
pretty much as they please, and not surprise 
any one. They went back to the ball-room, the 
fuiry in pink on the arm of the young baronet, 
chattering like a magpie. Miss Jocyln’s part¬ 
ner found her and led her off, but Miss Jocyln 
was very silent and dittrait all the rest of the 
night, and watched furtively, but incessantly, 
the fluttering pink fairy. She had reigned belle 
hitherto, but sparkling little Mayflike an em¬ 
bodied sunbeam, electrified the room, and took 
the crown and the sceptre by royal right. Sir 
Rupert had that one dance, and no more—Miss 
Everards own prophecy was true—the demand 
for her was such that even the son of the house 
stood not the shadow of chance. 

Miss Jocyln held herself aloof from the young 
baYonet for the remaining hours of the ball. 
She bad known as well as he the words that 
were on his lips when May Everard interposed; 
and her eyes flashed, and her dark check flushed 
dusky red to see how easily he had beea deter¬ 
red from his purpose. For him, he sought her 
once or twice in a desultory sort of way, never 
noticing that he was purposely avoided, wan¬ 
dering contentedly back to devote himself to 
some one else, and in the pauses to watch May 
Everard floating—a sunbeam in a rosy cloud— 
here and there, and everywhere. 


CII AFTER IX. 

GUV LEGARD. 

“He meant to have spoken that night; he 
would have spoken but for May Everard. And 
yet that is two weeks ago, and we have beea 

together since, and-” Ailcen Jocyla broke 

off abruptly, and looked out over the far spread¬ 
ing gray sea. 

The morning was dull; the leaden sky threat¬ 
ening rain; the wind sighing fitfully, and the 
slow, gray sea creeping up the gray sands. 
Aileen Jocyln sat as she had sat since break¬ 
fast, aimless and dreary, by her dressing-room 
window,‘gazing blankly over the pale landscape, . 
her hair falling loose and dSmp over her shoul- < 
ders, and a novel lying listlessly in her lap. < 
The book had no interest—her thoughts would i 
stray in spite of her to Thetford Towers. j 

“She is very pretty,” Miss Jocyln thought, 1 
“with that pink and white wax-doll sort of! 
prettiness some people admire. I never thought j 
he could, with his artistic nature; but I suppose ! 
I was mistaken. They call her fascinating; I > 
believe, that rather hoidenish manner of hers, j 
and,all those dashing airs, and that ‘loud’ style j 
of dress and doings, take Borne men by storm, j 


I presume I was mistaken in Sir Rupert; I 
dare say pretty, penniless May, will be Lady 
Thetford before long.” 

Miss Jocyln’s short, upper-lip curled rather 
scornfully; and she rose up with a little air of 
petulant, and walked across the room to the 
opposite window. It commanded a view-of the 
lawn and a long wooded drive, and cantering 
airily up under the waving trees, she saw the 
young lady of whom sho had been thinking. 
The pretty, fleet-footed pony and his bright 
little mistress were by no means rare visitors 
at Jocyln Hall; find Miss Jocyln was always 
elaborately civil to Miss Everard. Very pretty 
little May looked, all her tinseled curls floating 
in the breeze, like a golden banner, the blue 
eyes more starily radiant than ever; the dark 
riding-habit and jaunty hat and plume the most 
becoming things in the world. She saw Miss 
Jocyln at the window, kissed her hand, and 
resigning Arab to the groom. A minute more, 
and she was saluting Aileen with effusion. 

“You solemn Aileen! to sit and mope here in 
the house, instead of improving your health 
and temper by a breezy canter over the downs. 
Don’t contradict, I know you were moping. I 
should be afraid to tell you how many miles 
Arab and I have got over this morning. And 
you never came to see me yesterday, either. 
Why was it?” 

“I didn’t feel inclined,” Miss Jocyln an¬ 
swered, truthfully. 

“No, you never do feel inclined unless I come 
and drag you out by force; you sit in the house 
and grow yellow and jaundiced over high-church 
novels. I declare, I never met so many lazy 
people in all my life ns I have done since I came 
home. One don’t mind mamma, poor thing! 
shutting herself up, and the sunshine and fresh 
air of heaven out—but for you and Rupert! And 
\ speaking of Rupert,” ran on Miss Everard, in 
| a breathless sort of way, “he wanted to com¬ 
mence his great picture of ‘Fair Rosamond and 
Eleanor’ yesterday—and how could he when 
Eleanor never came. Why didn’t you—you 
promised?” 

“I changed my mind, I supposo.” 

“And broke your word—more shame for you, 
then! Come now.” 

“No; thanks. It’s going to rain.” 

“Nothing of the sort; and Rupert is so anxious. 
Ho would have come himself, only my lady is ill 
to-day with one of her bad headaches, and asked 
him to read her to sleep; and like the good boy 
that he is in the main, though shockingly lazy, 
he obeyed. Do come, Aileen, there’s a dear! 
Don’t be selfish.” 
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Miss Jocylu rose rather, abruptly. 

“ 1 have no desire to be selfish, Miss Everard. \ 
If you will wait ten minutes whilst I dress, I j 
will accompany you to Thetford Towers." < 

She rang the bell, and swept from the room \ 
stately and uplifted. May looked dfaer her, ! 
fidgeting a little. % j 

“Dear me! I suppose she’s offended now at j 
that word ‘selfish.’ I never did get on very well j 
with Aileen Jocyln, and I’m afraid I never shall. j 
I shouldn’t wonder if she were jealous.’’ > 

Miss Everard laughed a little silvery laugh all \ 
to herself, and slapped her kid riding-boot with 
her pretty toy whip. 

“I hope I didn’t interrupt a tender declara¬ 
tion that night in the conservatory; but it looked 
like it. If I did, I am sure Rupert has had fifty 
chances since, and I know he hasn’t availed 
himself of them, or Aileen would never wear 
that dissatisfied face. I know she’s in love wdth 
Aern, though, to be sure, she would sec me im¬ 
paled with the greatest pleasure if she only 
thought I suspected it; but I’m not so certain 
about him. He’s a great deal too indolent, in 
the first place, to get up a grand passion for 
anybody; and I think he’s inclined to look gra¬ 
ciously on me—poor little me—in the second. 
You may spare yourself the trouble, my dear 
Sir Rupert, for a gentleman whose chief aim in 
existence is to smoko Turkish pipes, and lie on 
the gras9 and write and read poetry, is not at 
all the sort of man I mean to bless for life. 

“Toll mo not of yonr soft sighing lovers, 

Such things limy be had by the score; 

I’d rather be bride to a rover. 

And polish the rifle he bore.” 

Sang May Everard, in a gay littlo voice as Miss 
Jocyln, in a flowing riding-habit, entered the 
room. 

The two girls descended to the court-yard, 
mounted, and rode off. Both rode well, and 
both looked their best on horseback, and made 
a wonderfully pretty picture ft9 they galloped 
through St. Gosport in dashing style, bringing 
the admiring population in a rush to doors and 
windows. Perhaps Sir Rupert Thetford thought 
so, too, as he stood at the great front entrance 
to receive them with a kindling light in his 
artist’s eyes. 

“May said she would fetch you, and May 
always keeps her word,’’ he said, as he walked 
slowly * up the sweeping stair-case; “besides, 
Aileen, I am to have the first sittting for the 
‘Rosamond and Eleanor’ to-day, am I not? May 
calls me an idle dreamer, a useless drone in the 
busy human hive; so, to vindicate my character, 
and cleave a niche in the temple of fame, I am 
going to immortalize myself over this painting.” 


“You’ll never finish it,” said May; “it will 
be like all the rest. You’ll begin on a gigantic 
scale, and with superhuman efforts, and you’ll 
cool down and get sick of it before it is half 
finished; and it will go to swell the pile of 
daubed canvas in your studio now. Don’t tell 
me! I know you.” 

“And have the poorest possible opinion of 
me, Miss Everard?” 

“Yes, I tiave! I have no patience when I 
think what you might do, what you might be¬ 
come, and see what you are! If you were not 
Sir Rupert Thetford, with a princely income, 

you might be a great man. As it is-” a 

shrug, and a lift of the eyebrows. 

“As it is*!” cried the young baronet, trying 
to laugh and reddening violentlj', “1 will still 
be a great man—a modern Murillo. Are you 
not a little severe, Miss Everard? Aileen, I 
believe this is your first visit to my studio?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Jocyln, coldly and briefly. 
She did not like the conversation, and May 
Everard’s familiar home-truths stung her. To 
her he was everything mortal man should be; 
she was proud, but she was not ambitious; what 
right h*ad this penniless little free-speaker to 
corne between them and talk like this? 

May was flitting about like the fairy she was, 
her head a little on one side, like a critical 
canary, her flowing skirt held up, inspecting 
the pictures. 

“‘Jeannie D’Arc before her Judges,’ half 
finished, as usual, and never to be completed; 
and weak—very, if it ever was completed. 
‘Battle of Boswortli Field,’ in flaming colors, 
all confusion and smoke, and red ochre and 
rubbish; you did well not to trouble yourself 
any more with that. ‘Swiss Peasant,’ ah! that 
is pretty. ‘Storm at Sea,’just tolerable. ‘Trial 
of Marie Antoinette.’ My dear Rupert, why 
will you persist in these figure paintings when 
you know your forte is landscape? ‘An Even- 
, ing in the Eternal City.’ Now that is what I 
| call an exquisite little thing! Look at the 
i moon, Aileen, rising over those hill-tops; and 
i see those trees—you can almost feel the wind 
\ that blows! And that prostrate figute—why, 

I that looks like yourself, Rupert!” 

“It is myself.” 

“And the other stooping—who is he?” 

“The painter of that picture, Miss Everard; 
yes, the only thing in my poor studio, you sete, 
| fit to eulogize, is not mine. It was done by an 
! artist friend—an unknown Englishman, who 
| saved my life in Rome three years ago. Com® 
J in, mother, mine, and defend your son from the 
i two-edged sword of May Everard's tongue.” 
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For Lady Thetford, pale and languid, ap¬ 
peared on the threshold, wrapped in a shawl. 

“It’s all for his good, mauiina. Come her© 
and look at this Evening in the Eternal City. 
Rupert has nothing like it in all his collection, 
though these .are the beginning of manf better 
things. He saved your life? How was it?” 

“Oh! a little affair with brigands; nothing 
very thrjjling, but I should have been killed or 
captured all the same, if this Legard had not 
come to the rescue. May is right about the 
picture; he painted well, had come to Rome to 
perfect himself in his art. Very fine fellow, 
Legard—a thorough Bohemian.” 

“Legard!” 

. It was Lady Thetford who had spoken sharply 
and suddenly. She had put up her glass to look 
at the Italian picture, but dropped it, and faced 
abruptly round. 

“Yes, Legard. Guy Legard, a young English¬ 
man, about my own age. By-the-by, if you saw 
him, you would be surprised by his singular re¬ 
semblance to some of those dead and gone Thet- 
fords hanging over there in the picture-gallery— 
fair hair, blue eyes, and the same peculiar cast 
of features to a shade. I was taken rather 
aback, I confess, when I saw it first. My dear 
mother-” 

It was not a cry Lady Thetford had uttered— 
it was a kind of wordless sob. He soon caught 
her in his arms, and held her there, her face 
the color of death. 

“Get a glass of water, May—she is subject to 
these attacks. Quick!” # 

Lady Thetford drank, the water, and sunk 
back in the chair Aileeu wheeled up, her face 
looking awfully corpse-like in contrast to her 
dark garments and dead black hair. 

“You should not have left your room,” said 
Sir Rupert, “after your attack this morning. 
Perhaps you had better return and lie down. 
You look perfectly ghastly.” 

“No,” his mother sat up as she spoke and 
pushed away the glass, “there is no necessity 
for lying down. Don't wear that scared face, 
May—it was nothing, I assure you. Go on with 
what you were saying, Rupert.” 

“What I was saying? What was it?” 

“About this young artist’s resemblance to the 
Thetfords.” 

“Oh! well, there's no more to say; that is all. 
He saved my life, and he painted that picture, 
and we were Damon and Pythias over again 
during my stay in Rome. 1 always do frater¬ 
nize with these sort of fellows, you know; atfd 
I left him in Rome, and he promised, if he ever 
returned to England, which he wasn't so sure 


of, he would run down to Devonshire to see me 
and my painted ancestors, whom he resembles 
so strongly. That is all; and now, young ladies* 
if you will take your places, we will commence 
on the Rosamoud and Eleanor. Mother, sit 
hero by this window, if you want to play pro¬ 
priety, and don’t talk.” 

But Lady Thetford chose to go to her own 
room; and her son gave her his arm thither, 
and left her lying back amongst her cushions 
in front of the fire. It was always chilly in 
those great and somewhat gloomy rooms, and 
her ladyship was always cold of late. She lay 
there looking with gloomy eyes into the ruddy 
blaze, and holding her l^ands over her painfully 
beating heart. 

“It is destiny, I suppose,” she thought, bit¬ 
terly; “let me banish him to the farthest end 
of the earth; let me keep him in poverty and 
obscurity all his life, and when the day comes 
that it is written, Guy Legard will be here. 
Sooner or later, the vow I have broken to Sir 
Noel Thetford must be kept; sooner or later, Sir 
Noel’s heir will have his own.” 


CHAPTER X. 

ASKING IN MARRIAGE. 

A fire burned in Lady Thetford’s room, and 
among piles of silken pillows my Indy, languid 
and pale, lay, looking into the leaping flame. 
It was a hot July morning, the sun blazed like 
a wheel of fire in a sky without a cloud, but 
Lady Thetford was always chilly of late. She 
drew the crimson shawl she wore closer around 
her, and glanced impatiently now and then at 
the pretty toy clock on the decorated chimney- 
piece. The house was very still; its one dis¬ 
turbing element, Miss Everard, was absent with 
Sir Rupert for a morning canter over the sunny 
Devon hills. 

The toy clock struck up a gay little waltz pre? 
paratory to striking eleven, and my lady turned 
with a restless, impatient sigh among her pil¬ 
lows. 

“ How long they stay, and these solitary rides 
are so dangerous! Oh! what will become of mo 
if it is too late, after all! What shall I do if he 
says no?” 

There was a quick man's step without—a mo- 
; raent, and the door opened, and Sir Rupert, 

; “Rooted and spurred” from his ride, was bend- 
; ing over his mother. 

“Louise says you sent for me after I left. 
> What is it, mother—you are not worse?” 
i He knelt beside her. Lady Thetford put back 
\ the fair, brown hair with tender touch, and 
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gazed in the handsome face, so like her own, 
with eyes full of unspeakable love. 

“My boy! my boy!” she murmured, “my 
darling Rupert! Oh! it is hard, it is bitter to 
have to leave you!” 

“Mother!” with a quick look of alarm, “what 
is it? Are you worse?” 

“No w'orse, Rupert; but no better. My boy, 

I shall never be better again in this world.” 

Mother-” 

“ Hush, my Rupert—wait; you know it is true; 
and but for leaving you I should be glad to go. 
My life has not been so happy since your father 
died, heaven knows, that I should greatly cling 
to it.” 

“But, mother, this won’t do; these morbid 
fancies are worst of all. Keeping up one’s 
spirits is half the battle.” 

“I am not morbid; I merely state a fact—a 
fact which must preface what is to come. Ru¬ 
pert, I know I am dying, and before we part I 
want to see ray successor at Thetford Towers.” ; 

“My dear mother!” amazcdly. 

“ltupcrt, I want to see Aileen Jocyln your 
wife. No, no; don’t interrupt me, but believe 
me, I dislike match-making quite as cordially 
as you do; but my days on earth are numbered, 
and I must speak before it is too late. When 
we were abroad I thought there never would be 
occasion; when we returned home I thought so, 
too. Rupert, I have ceased to think so since 
May Everard’8 return.” 

The young man’s face flushed suddenly and 
hotly, but he made no reply. 

“How any man in his senses could possibly 
prefer May to Aileen, is a mystery I cannot 
solve; but then these things puzzle the wisest 
of us at times. Mind, my boy, I don’t really 
say you do prefer May—I should be very un- 
happy if I thought so. I know—I am certain 
you love Aileen best; and I am equally certain 
she is a thousand times better suited to you. 
Then, as a man of honor, you owe it to her. 
You have paid Miss Jocyln such attentions as 
no honorable gentleman should pay any lady, 
save the one he means to make his wife.” 

Lady Thetford’s son rose abruptly, and stood 
leaning against the mantle, looking steadfastly 
into the fire. 

“Rupert, tell me truly, if May Everard had 
not come here, would you not ere this have 
asked Aileen to be your wife?” 

“Yes—no—I don’t know! Mother!” the 
young man cried, impatiently, “what has May 
Everard done that you should treat her like 
this?” 

“Nothing; and I love her dearly, and you 


know it. But she is not suited to you—she is 
not the woman you should marry.” 

Sir Rupert laughed—a hard student laugh. 

“I think Miss Everard is much of your 
opinion, my lady. You might have spared 
yourself all these fears and perplexities, for 
the simple reason that I should have been re¬ 
fused had I asked.” 

“Rupert!” 

“Nay, mother, mine, no need to wear that 
frightened face. I haven’t asked Miss Everard 
in so many words to marry me, and she hadn’t 
declined with thanks; but she would if I did. 
I saw enough to-day for that.” 

“Then you don’t care for Aileen?” with a 
look of blank consternation. 

“I care for her very much, mother; and I 
haven’t owned to being absolutely in love with 
our pretty little May. Perhaps I care for one 
as much as the other; perhaps I know in my 
inmost heart she is the one I should marry. 
That is, if she will marry me.” 

“You owe it to her to ask her.” 

“Do I? Very likely; and it would make you 
happy, my mother?” 

He came and bent over her again, smiling 
down in her wan, anxious face. 

“More happy than anything elsa in this 
world, Rupert !” 

“Then consider it an accomplished fact. Be¬ 
fore the sun sets to-day Aileen Jocyln shall say 
yes or no to your son.” 

He bent and kissed her; then, without wait¬ 
ing for her to speak* wheeled round and strode 
out of the apartment. . 

“There is nothing like striking whilst the 
iron is hot,” said the young man, to himself, 
with a grim sort of smile as he ran down stairs; 
“for good or for evil, there is no time like now, 
my stately Aileen.” 

Loitering on the lawn, he encountered May 
Everard, still in her riding-habit, surrounded 
by three or four poodle dogs. 

. “On the wing again, Rupert? Is it for 
mamma? She is not worse?” 

“No; I am going to Jocyln Hall. Perhaps I 
shall fetch Aileen back.” 

May’s turquoise blue eyes were lifted with a 
sudden luminous, intelligent flash to his face. 

“God speed you! You will certainly fetch 
Aileen back!” 

She held out her hand with a smile that told 
him she knew all as plainly as he knew it him¬ 
self. 

• “You have my best wishes, Rupert, and don’t 
Jinger; I want to congratulate Aiken.” 

Sir Rupert’s response to the? yood wishes 
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was very brief and curt. Miss Everard watched 
him mount and. rido off, with a mischievous 
little smile rippling round her rosy lips. 

“ My lady has been giving the idol of her 
existence a caudle lecture—subject, matrimony,” 
mused Miss Everard, sauntering lazily along in 
the midst, of her little dogs; “and really it is 
high time, if she means to have Aileen for a 
daughter-in-law; for the heir of Thetford Towers 
is rather doubtful that he is not falling in love 
with me; and Aileen is dreadfully jealous and 
disagreeable; and my lady is anxious, and 
fidgeted to death about it; and Sir Rupert 
doesn't want to himself if he can help it. I 
must be a fascinating little thing, to bo sure, 
and I feel for him beyond everything; at the 
same time, Beauty,” said the young lady, ad¬ 
dressing the ugliest of the poodles with a con¬ 
fidential little nod, “they might all spare them¬ 
selves the trouble of being tormented on the 
subject; because, you see, my dear little doggy, 
I wouldn’t marry Sir Rupert Thetford if he 
were heir to the throne of England, much less 
Thetford Towers. He’s a very nice young man, 
and a very amiable young man, and a very good- 
looking young man, I have no doubt; but I’m 
notin love with him, and never shall be; and 
I’m going to marry for love, or die an old maid. 
It seems to me a Levantine pirate, or an Italian 
brigand, or a knight of the road, would suit my 
ideas; but I suppose there is no use hoping for 
such good fortune as that; but as for Sir Ru¬ 
pert—oh-h-h! good gracious!” 

Miss Everard stopped with a shrill, feminine 
shriek. She had loitered down to the gates, 
where a young man stood talking to the lodge- 
keeper, with a big Newfoundland dog gambol¬ 
ing ponderously about him. The big Newfound¬ 
land made an instant dash into Miss Everard’s 
guard of honor, with one deep, bass bark, like 
distant thunder, and which effectually drowned 
the yelps of the poodles. May flew to the 
rescue, seizing the Newfoundland’s collar, and 
pulling him back with all the might of two little 
white hands. 

“You big, horrid brute!” cried May, with 
flashing eyes, “how dare you! Call off your 
dog, sir, this instant! Don’t you see how he is 
frightening mine!” 

She turned imperiously to the Newfound¬ 
land’s master, the bright eyes flashing, the pink 
cheeks aflame—very pretty, indeed, in her 
wrath. 

‘‘Down, Hector!” called the young man, 
authoritatively; and Hector, like the well- 
trained animal he was, subsided instantly. “.I 
beg your pardon, young lady! Hector, you 


stir at your peril, sir! I am very sorry he has 
alarmed you.” 

lie doffed his cap with careless grace, and 
made the angry little lady a eourtly bow. 

“He didn’t alarm me,” replied May, testily; 
“he only alarmed my dogs. Why, dear me! 
how very odd!” 

Miss Everard, looking full at the young man, 
had started back with this exclamation, and 
stared broadly. A tall, powerful-looking young 
fellow, rather dusty and travel-stained, but emi¬ 
nently gentlemanly, with frank, blue eyes, and 
profuse fair hair, and a handsome, candid face. 

“Yes, Miss May,” struck in the lodge-keeper, 
“it is odd! I see it, too! He looks enough like 
Sir Noel, dead and gone, to bo his own son!” 

“I beg your pardon,” said May, becoming 
conscious of her wide stare, “but is your name 
Legard; and are you a friend of Sir Rupert 
Thetford?” 

“Yes, to both questions,” with a smile that 
May liked. “You see the resemblance too, 
then Sir Rupert used to speak of it. Is he 
at home?” 

“Not just now; but he will be very soon, and 
I know will be glad to see Mr. Legard. You 
had better come in and wait.” 

“And Hector,” said Mr. Legard. “I think I 
had better leave him behind, as I see him eyoing 
your guard of honer with anything but a friendly 
eye. I believe I have the pleasure of addressing 
Miss Everard? Oh!” laughing frankly at her 
surprised face, “Sir Rupert showed me a photo¬ 
graph of yotfrs as a child. I have a good memory 
for faces, and knew you at once.” 

Miss Everard and Mr. Legard fell easily into 
conversation at once, as if they had been old 
friends. Lady Thetford’s ward was one of those 
people who form their likes and dislikes at first 
sight; and Mr. Legard’s face would have been 
a pretty sure letter of recommendation to him 
the wide world over. May liked his looks; 
and then he was Sir Rupert’s friend, and she 
was never over particular about social formB 
and customs; and so they dawdled about the 
grounds, and through the leafy arcades, in the 
genial morning sunshine, talking about Sir Ru¬ 
pert and Rome, and art and artists, and the 
thousand and one things that turn up in con¬ 
versation; and the momenta slipped by, half 
hour followed half hour, until May jerked out 
her watch at last, in a sudden fit of recollection, 
and found, to her consternation, it was past 
two. 

“What will mamma say!” cried the young 
lady, aghast. “And Rupert; I dare say he's 
home to luncheon before this. Let us go back 
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to the house, Mr. Legard. I had no idea it was 
half so late.” 

Mr. Legard laughed frankly. 

“The honesty of that speech is the highest 
flattery my conversational powers ever received, 
Miss Everard. I am very much obliged to you. 
Ah! by Jove! Sir Rupert himself!” 

For riding slowly up under the stinlit trees, 
came the young baronet. As Mr. Legard spoke, 
his glance fell upon them, the young lady and 
gentleman advancing so confidentially, with half 
a dozen curly poodles frisking around them. 
To say Sir Rupert stared, would be a mild 
way of putting it—his eyes opened in wide 
wonder. 

“Guy Legard!” 

“Thetford! My dear Sir Rupert!” 

The baronet leaped off his horse, his eyes 
lighting, and 6hook hands with the artist, in a 
burst of heartiness very rare with him. 

“Where in the world did you drop from, and 
how under the sun did you come to be like this 
with May?” 

“I leave the explanation to Mr. Legard,” 
said May, blushing a little under Sir Rupert's 
glance, “whilst I go and see mamma, only pre¬ 
mising that luncheon-hour is past, and you had 
better not linger.” 

She tripped away, and the two young men 
followed more slowly into the house. Sir Ru¬ 
pert led his friend to his studio, and left him 
to inspect the pictures. 

“Whilst I speak a word to my mother,” he 
said; “it will detain me hardly an instant.” 

“All right!” said Mr. Legard, boyishly. 
“Don’t hurry yourself on my account, you 
know.” 

Lady Thetford lay where her son had left 
her; lay as if she had hardly stirred since. She 
looked up, and half rose as he came in, her 
eyes painfully, intensely anxious. But his face, 
grave and quiet, told nothing. 

“Well?” she panted, her eyes glittering. 

“It is well, mother. Aileen Jocyln has pro¬ 
mised to become my wife.” 

“Thank God!” 

Lady Thetford sunk back, her hands clasped 
tightly over her heart, its loud beating plainly 
audible. Iler son looked down at her, his face 
keeping its steady gravity—none of the rapture 
of an accepted lover there. 

“You are content, mother?” 

“More than content, Rupert. And you?” 

ne smiled, and stooping, kissed the warm, 
pallid face. “ I would do a great deal to make 
you happy, mother; but I would not ask a woman 
I did sot love to be my wife. Be at rest; all is 


well with me. And now I must leave you, if 
you will not go down to luncheon.” 

“ I think not; I am not strong to-day. Is May 
waiting?’.’ 

“More than May. A friend of mine has 
arrived, and will stay with us for a few weeks.” 

Lady Thetford’a face had been flushed and 
eager, but at the last words it suddenly blanched. 

“A friend, Rupert! Who?” 

“You have heard me speak of him before,” he 
said, carelessly; “his name is Guy Legard.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE WEDDING EVE. 

The family at Thetford Towers were a good 
deal surprised, a few hours later that day, by 
the unexpected appearance of Lady Thetford 
at dinner. Wan as some spirit of the moonlight, 
she came softly in, just as they entered the 
dining-room; and her son presented his friend, 
Mr. Legard, at once. 

“His resemblance to the family will be the 
surest passport to your favor, mother mine,” 
Sir Rupert said, gayly. “Mrs. Weymore met 
him just now, and recoiled with a shriek, as 
though she had seen a ghost. Extraordinary, 
isn’t it—this chance resemblance?” 

“Extraordinary,” Lady Thetford said, “but 
not at all unusual. Of course, Mr. Legard is 
isot even remotely connected with the Thetford 
family?” 

She asked the question without looking at him. 
She kept her eyes fixed on her plate, for that 
frank, fair face before, her was terrible to her 
almost as a ghost. It was the days of her youth 
over again, and Sir Noel, her husband, once 
more by her side. 

“Not that I am aware of,” Mr. Legard said, 
running his fingers through his abundant brown 
hair. “But I may be, for all that. I am like 
the hero of a novel—a mysterious orphan—only, 
unfortunately, with no identifying strawberry- 
mark on my arm. W T ho my parents were, or 
what my real name is, I know no more than I 
do of the biography of the man in the moon.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment—May 
and Rupert vividly interested, Lady Thetford 
white as a dead woman, her eyes averted, her 
hand trembling as if palsied. 

“No,” said Mr. Legard, gravoly, and a little 
sadly, “I stand as totally alone in this world 
as a human being can stand—father, mother, 
brother, sister, I never have known; a name¬ 
less, penniless waif, I was cast upou the world 
four-and-twenty years ago. Until the age of 
twelve I was called Guy Yyking; then the 
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friends with whom I had lived left England for 
America, and a man, a painter, named Legard, 
took me, and gave me his name. And there 
the romance comes in; a ladj, a tall, elegant 
lady, too closely veiled’ for us to see her face, 
came to the poor home that was mine, paid 
those who had kept me from my infancy, and 
paid Legard for his future care of me. I have 
never seen her since; and I sometimes think,” 
his voice failing, “that she may have been my 
mother.” 

There was a sudden clash, and a momentary 
confusion. My lady, lifting her glass with that 
- shaking hand, had let it fall, and it mas shivered 
to atoms on the floor 

“And you never saw the lady after?” May 
asked. 

“Never. Legard received regular remit¬ 
tances, mailed, oddly enough, from your town 
here—Plymouth. The lady told him, if he ever 
had occasion to address her, which he never 
did have, that I know of, to address Madam 
Addi Plymouth! Ho brought me up, educated 
me, taught me his art, and died. I was old 
enough then to comprehend my position; and 
the first use I made of that knowledge, was to re¬ 
turn ‘Madam Ada’ her remittances, with a few 
sharp lines, that effectually put an end to hers.” 

“Have you never tried to ferret out the mys¬ 
tery of your birth, and. this Madam Ada?” in¬ 
quired Sir Rupert. 

Mr. Legard shook his head. 

“No, why should I? I dare say I should have 
no reason to bo proud of my parents if I did 
find them; and they evidently were not very 
proud of me. ‘Where ignorance is bliss,’ etc. 
If destiny has decreed it, I shall know, sooner 
or later; if destiny has not, then my puny 
efforts will be of no avail. But if presentiments 
mean anything, I shall one day know; and I 
have no doubt, if I searched Devonshire, I should 
find Madam Ada.” 

May Everard started up with a cry, for Lady 
Thetford had fallen back in one of those sudden 
spasms to which she had lately become subject. 
In the universal consternation, Guy Legard and 
his story were forgotten. 

“I hopo what I said had nothing to do with 
this,” he cried, aghast; and the one following 
so suddenly upon the other made the remark 
natural enough. But Sir Rupert turned upon 
him in haughty surprise. j 

“What you said! Lady Thetford, unfortu¬ 
nately, has been subject to these attacks for the j 
past two years, Mr. Legard. That will do, ! 
May; let me assist my mother to her room.” j 

May drew back. Lady Thetford was able to \ 


rise, ghastly and trembling, and, supported by 
her son’s arm, walk from the room. 

“Lady Thetford’s health is very delicate, I 
fear,” Mr. Legard murmured, sympathetically. 
“I really thought for a moment my story-telling 
had occasioned her sudden illness.” 

Miss Everard fixed a pair of big, shining eyes 
in solemn scrutiny on his face—that face so like 
the pictured one of Sir Noel Thetford. 

“A very natural supposition,” thought the 
young lady, “so did 

“You never knew Sir Noel?” Guy Legard 
said, musingly; “but, of course, you did not. 
Sir Rupert has told me he died before he was 
born.” 

“I never saw him,” said May; “but those 
who have seen him in this house, our house¬ 
keeper, for instance, stand perfectly petrified 
at your extraordinary likeness to him. Mrs. 
Hilliard says you have given her a ‘turn’ she 
never expects to get over.” 

Mr. Legard smiled, but was very grave again 
directly. 

“It is odd—odd—very odd!” 

“Yes,” said May Everard, with a sagacious 
nod; “a great deal, too, to be a chance resem¬ 
blance. Hush! here comes Rupert. Well, how 
have you left mamma?” 

“Better; Louise is with her. And now to 
finish dinner; I have an engagement for the 
evening.” 

Sir Rupert was strangely silent and distrait 
all through dinner, a darkly thoughtful shadow 
glooming his ever pale face. A supposition had 
flashed across his mind that turned him hot and 
cold by turns—a supposition that was almost a 
certainty. This striking resemblance of the 
painter, Legard, to his dead father was no freak 
of nature, but a retributive Providence reveal¬ 
ing the truth of his birth. It came back to his 
memory with painfully acute clearness, that his 
mother had sunk down once before in a violent 
tremor and faintness at the mere sound of his 
name. Legard had spoken of a veiled lady— 
Madam Ada, Plymouth, her address. Could his 
mother—his—be that mysterious arbiter of his 
fate? The name—the place. Sir Rupert Thet¬ 
ford wrenched his thoughts by a violent effort 
away, shocked and horrified at himself. 

% “It cannot be—it cannot!” he said, to him¬ 
self, passionately; “I am mad to harbor such 
thoughts. It is a desecration of the memory of 
the dead, a treason to the living v But I wish 
Guy Legard had never cbme here.” 

There was one other person at Thetford 
Towers strangely and strongly effected by Mr. 
Guy Legard; and that person, oddly enough. 
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was Mrs. Weymore, the governess. Mrs. Wey- 
more had never oven seen the late Sir Noel that 
any one knew of, and yet she had recoiled with 
a shrill, feminine cry of utter consternation at 
sight of the young man. 

“I don’t see why you should get the fidgets 
about it, Mrs. Weymore,” Miss Everard re¬ 
marked, with her great, bright eyes suspi¬ 
ciously keen, “you never knew Sir Noel.” 

Mrs. Weymore sunk down on a lounge in a 
violent tremor and faintness. 

“My dear, I beg your pardon. I—it seems 
strange. Oh, May!” with a sudden sharp cry, 
losing self-control, “who u that young man?” 

“Why, Mr. Guy Lcgard, artist,” answered 
May, composedly, the bright eyes still on the 
alert; “formerly in ‘boyhood’s sunny hours,’ 
you know, Master Guy. Let—me—see! Yes, 
Vyking.” 

“Vyking!” with a spasmodic cry; and then 
Mrs. Weymore dropped her white face in her 
hands, trembling from head to foot. 

“Well, upon my word,” Miss Everard said, 
addressing empty space, “this does cap the 
globe! The Mysteries of Udolpho were plain 
reading compared to Mr. Guy Vyking, and the 
effect he produces on people. He’s a very 
handsome young man, and a very agreeable 
young man; but I should never have suspected 
he possessed the power of throwing all the 
elderly ladies he meets into gasping fits. 
There’s Lady Thetford, he was too much for 
her, and she had to be helped out of the din¬ 
ing-room; and here’s Mrs. Weymore going into 
hysterics because he used to be called Guy 
Vyking. I thought my lady might be the 
veiled lady of his story; but now I think it 
must have been Mrs. Weymore.” 

Mrs. Weymore looked up, her very lips white 
os ashes. 

“The veiled lady? What lady? May, tell 
me all you know of Mr. Vyking.” 

“Not Vyking now—Legard,” answered May; 
and thereupon the young lady detailed the 
scanty rcsvme the artist had given them of his 
history. 

“And I’m very sure it isn’t chance at all,” 
concluded May Everard, transfixing the gov¬ 
erness with an unwinking stare; “and Mr. 
Legard is as much a Thetford as Sir Rupert* 
himself. I don’t pretend to divination, of 
course, and I don’t clearly see how it is; but it 
is, and you know it, Mrs. Weymore; and you 
could enlighten the young man, and so could 
my lady, if either of you chose.” 

Mrs. Weymore turnod suddenly and caught 
May’s two hands in hers. 


I “May, if you care for me, if you have any 
pity, don’t speak of this. I do know—but I must 
have time. My head is in a whirl. Wait, wait, 
and don't tell Mr. Legard.” 

“I won’t,” said May; “but it’s all very 
strange and very mysterious, delightfully like 
a three-volume novel, or a sensation play. I’m 
getting very much interested in the hero of the 
performance; and I'm afraid I shall be doplor- 

I ably in love with him shortly, if this sort of 
thing keeps on.” 

Mr. Legard, himself, took the matter much 
more coolly than any one else; smoked segars 
philosophically; criticised Sir Rupert’s pictures 
—did a little tlsat way himself; played billiards 
with his host; and shess with Miss Everard, rode 
with that young lady, walked with her, sang 
duetts with her in a deep melodious bass; made 
himself fascinating, and took the world easy. 

“It is of no use getting into a gale about these 
things,” ho said to Miss Everard, when she 
wondered aloud at his constitutional phlegm; 
“the crooked things will straighten of them¬ 
selves if we give them time. What is written is 
written. I know I shall find out all about my¬ 
self one day—like little Paul Doiubey, ‘I feel 
it in my bones.’ ” 

Mr. Legard was thrown a good deal upon 
Miss Everard’s resources for amusement; for, 
of course. Sir Rupert’s time was chiefly spent 
at Jocyln Hall, and Mr. Legard bore this with 
! even greater serenity than the other. Miss 
j Everard was a very charming little girl, with 
a laugh that was sweeter than the music of 
\ the spheres, and hundreds of bewitching little 
j ways; and Mr. Legard undertook to paint her 
\ portrait, and found it the most absorbing work 
| of art ho had ever undertaken. As for the 
\ young baronet, spending his time at Jocyln 

! lfall, they never missed him. IIis wooing sped 
on smoothest wings—Col. Jocyln almost os much 
pleased as my lady herself; and the course of 
true love in this case ran as smooth as heart 
could wish. 

Miss Jocyln, as n matter of course, was a 
great deal at Thetford Towers, and saw with 
evident gratification the growing intimacy of 
Mr. Legard and May. It would be an emi- 
v nently suitable match, Miss Jocyln thought, 

I * only it was a pity s« much mystery shrouded 
the gentleman’s birth. Still he was a gentle¬ 
man, and with his talents, no doubt would be- 
< come an eminent artist; and it would be highly 
satisfactory to see Mny fix her erratic affections 
on somebody, and thus be doubly out of her, 
Miss Jocyln’s, way. 

\ The wedding preparations were going briskly 
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forward. There was no need of delay, all were 
anxious for the marriage—Lady Thetford more 
than anxious, on account of her declining health. 
The hurry to have the ceremony irrevocably 
over had grown to be something very like a 
monomania with her. 

“ I feel that my days are numbered/' she 
said, with feverish impatience, to her son, “and 
I cannot rest in my grave, Rupert, until I see 
Aileen your wife.” 

So Sir Rupert, more than anxious to please 
his mother, hastened on the wedding. An emi¬ 
nent physician, summoned down from London, 
confirmed my lady's own fears. 

“ Her life hung by a thread,” this gentleman j 
said, confidentially, to Sir Rupert, “ the slightest ■ 
excitement may snap it at any moment. Don't j 
contradict her—let everything be as she wishes. 
Nothing can save her, but perfect quiet and re- 
pose may prolong her existence.” 

The last week of September the wedding was ; 
to take place; and all was bustle and haste at ■: 
Jocyln Hall. Mr. Legard was to stay for the > 
wedding, at the express desire of Lady Thetford 
herself. She had seen him but very rarely 
since that first day, illness had cotnpelled her 
to keep her qoom; but her interest in him was 
unabated, and she had sent for him to her 
apartment, and invited him to remain. And 
Mr. Legard, a good deal surprised, and a little 
flattered, consented at once. 

“Very kind of Lady Thetford, you know, Miss 
Everard,” Mr. Legard said, sauntering into the | 
room where she sat with her ex-governess— 
Mr. Legard and Miss Everard were growing 
highly confidential of late—“to take such an 
interest in an utter stranger as she does in me.” 

May stole a glance from under her eyelashes ; 
at Mrs. Weymore; that lady sat nervous and 
scared-looking, and altogether uncomfortable, 
as she had a habit of doing in the young artist’s 
presence. 

“Very,” Miss Everard said, dryly. “You 
ought to feel highly complimented, Mr. Legard, 
for it’s a sort of kindness her ladyship is ex¬ 
tremely chary of to utter strangers. Rather odd, 
isn’t it, Mrs. Weymore?” 

Mrs. Weymore’s reply was a distressed, be¬ 
seeching look. Mr. Legard saw it, and opened 
very wide his handsome, Saxon eyes. 

“Eh?” he said, “it doesn't mean anything, 
does it? Mrs. Weymore !ooks mysterious, and 
I’m so stupid about these things. Lady Thetford 
doesn’t know anything about me, does she?” 

“Not that / know of,” May said, with signi¬ 
ficant emphasis on the personal pronoun. 

“Then Mrs. Weymore does! By Jove! I; 
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always thought Mrs. Weymore had ah odd way 
of looking at me! And now, what is it?” 

He turned his fair, resolute face to that lady 
with a smile hard to resist. 

“ I don't make much of a howling about my 
affairs, you know, Mrs.,Weymore,” he said; 
“but, for all that, I am none the less interested 
in myself and my history. If you can open the 
mysteries a little you will be conferring a favor 
on me I can never repay. And 1 am positive 
from your look you can.” 

Mrs. Weymore turned away, and covered her 
face with a sort of sob. The young lady and 
gentleman exchanged startled glances. 

“You can then?” Mr. Legard said, gravely, 
but growing very pale. “You know who I am?” 

To his boundless consternation Mrs. Weymore 
rose up and fell at his feet, seizing his hands 
and covering them with kisses. 

“I do! I do! I know who you are, and so 
shall you before this wedding takes place. But 
before I tell you I must speak to Lady Thetford.” 

Mr. Legard raised her up, his face as color¬ 
less as her own. 

“To Lady Thetford! What has Lady Thetford 
to do with me?” 

“ Everything! She knows who you are as well 
as I do. I must speak to her first.” 

“ Answer me one thing—is my name Vyking ?” 

“No. Pray, pray don’t ask me any more 
questions. As soon as her ladyship is a little 
stronger, I will go to her and obtain her per¬ 
mission to speak. Keep what I have said a 
secret from Sir Rupert, and wait until then.” 

She rose up to go, so haggard and deploring- 
looking, that neither strove to detain he*. The 
young man stared blankly after her as she left 
the room. 

“At last!” he said, drawing a deep breath, 
“at last I shall know!” 

There was a pause; then May spoke in a 
fluttering little voice. 

“ How very strange that Mra. Weymore should 
know, of all persons in the world.” 

“Who is Mrs. Weymore? How long has she 
been here? Tell me all you know of her, Miss 
Everard.” 

“And that ‘all’ will be almost nothing. She 
came down from London as nursery-governess 
to Rupert and me, a week or two after my 
arrival here, selected by the rector of St. Gos¬ 
port. She was then what you see her now, &. 
pale, subdued creature in widow's weeds, with 
the look of one who had seen trouble. I have 
known her so long, and always as such a white, 
still shadow, I suppose that is why it seems so 
odd.” 
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Mrs. Weymore kept Altogether out of Mr. 
Legard’8 way for the next week or two. She 
avoided May also, as much as possible, and 
shrunk so palpably from any allusion to the 
past scene, that May good-naturedly bided her 
time in silence, though almost as impatient as 
Mr. Legard himself. 

And whilst they waited the bridal-eve came 
round, and Lady Tbetford was much better, not 
able to quit'her room, but strong enough to lie 
on a sofa and talk to her son and Col. Jocyln, 
with a flush on her cheek, and a sparkle in her 
eye—all unusual there. 

The marriage was to take place in the village 
church; fend there was to follow a grand cere¬ 
monial of a wedding-breakfast; and then the 
happy pair were to start at once on their blissful 
bridal-tour. 

41 And I hope to sco my boy return,” Lady 
Thetford said, kissing him fondly. “I can 
hardly ask for more than that.” 

Late in the afternoon of that eventful wedding- 
eve, the ex-governess sought out Guy Legard, 
for the first time of her own accord. She found 
him in the young baronet’s studio, with May, 


putting the finishing touches to that young 
lady's portrait He etarted up at sight of his 
visitor, vividly interested. Mrs. Weymore was 
paler even than usual, but with a look of deep, 
quiet determination on her face no one had ever 
seen there before. 

“You have come to keep your promise,” the 
young man cried—“to tell me who I am?” 

“I have come to keep my promise,” Mrs- 
Weymore answered; “but I must speak to my 
lady first I wanted to tell you that, before you 
sleep to-night, you shall know.” 

She left the studio, and the two sat there, 
breathless, expectant. Sir Rupert- was dining 
at Jocyln Hall, Lady Thetford was alone, in 
high spirits, and Mrs. Weymore was admitted 
at once. 

“I wonder how long you must wait?” said 
May Everard. 

“ Heaven knows! Not long, I hope, or I ^hall 
go mad with impatienoe.” 

An hour passed—two—three, and still Mrs. 
Weymore was closeted with my lady, and still 
the pair in the studio waited. 

(to be concluded.) 


LOVE. 

BY ELLIS YBTTE. 


Tbe West was flooded in light— 

Amber, and crimson, and gold; 

And the restless wares rolled in 
O'er beaches old. 

The West was gorgeons In shade— 
Pnrplo, and silver, and flame; 

And the gulls dipt in the flood 
Oft and again. 

And fast the waves rolled in, 

And broke in restless spray; 

And the waters took the hue of the sky, 
Then turned to gray. 

A woman paced the yielding sand, 
Restlessly up and down; 

And her face was like the changing sea, - 
In smile and frown. 

Her free was gray as the foam; 

Her hair brown as the sand; 

And her lips red as the sprays that grow 
On coral strand. 

Her frown was as dark as night, 

And her smile was like the gleam 

Of a flash on the clifb, and then 
Was no more seen. 

Her hands in despair was clenched; 

Her voice with passion was cold, 

As she told her wrong to the sky, 

And ocean old. 

44 Oh, Love!” she said, ‘‘false, fickle love! 
You are like the ebangiug sea; 


And I dreamed yon would, like God's own truth. 
Unchanging be." 

44 Oh, Hope I Oh! rainbow-bued and frir i 
You are like the sky,” she said, 

“Your golden promises are fled. 

Forever dead. 

“Oh, Peace! yon ore a taunt,” she said, 

“ And a foolish, idle Jest; 

If you had never been," she said, 

“Twere frr the best. 

“ Oh! I have been wrecked on tbe shore," sh* .aid, 
‘‘Of a treacherous sounding sea; 

And the treasures I have lost will not 
Come back to me. 

44 And what is all of earth?" she said; 

* “OhI what is all that is left. 

When of love, and hope, and happinem. 

The heart's bereft?” 

The light went ont in the West; 

The sky grew gray and cold; 

But still the waves rolled in 

O'er the beaches old. 

And still, though hearts are wronged. 

Though hope believes a lie; 

And though what seemos the truest h>va 
May quickly die, 

True lore It still divine; 

It blooms on the boundle?9 shore; 

And in the snnlight of flod abides 
Forever ui«re. 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Booth was playing Hamlet. Of course, the 
house was crowded to excess, and Griffith Col- 
more, sitting in the orchestra-stalls, came out 
of his “sublimated” state temporarily as the 
curt&in fell on the third act, and was conscious 
of a wish that something very dreadful might 
happen to several frizzed-headed young women 
and their cavaliers, youngsters with mathema¬ 
tically correct hair-partings up the middle of 
their omniums, who broke into ecstatics at once, 
and giggled and talked trash, and could not, for 
the life of them, have told who wrote the play. 

Chancing to look up at one of the stage-boxes, j 
Griffith saw Mrs. Delmar sitting in the shadow 
of the curtains. She was looking straight at j 
him, and when she caught his eye, made an im- j 
perceptible sign with her fan, which a stupid | 
man would not have seen or comprehended, but j 
which said to Griffith as plainly as words could, j 
“Come round here—I want you.” ] 

If it had been almost any other woman who j 
made the sign, perhaps Griffith would have pre- | 
tended not to see it; but ho knew Mrs. Delmar j 
would not be poetical, or transcendental, or | 
critical, so he was willing to go. 

He was not mistaken in his estimate of her 
good sense; for, as he opened the door of the 
box, she said, 

“I am very glad to see you—that is, I don’t 
see yon at all yet; but I wanted to tell you 
Richard Marcy is appointed—thanks to you. 
Dory said I must say something pretty to you; 
come here, and I’ll look pretty instead.” 

“Which will be better,” said Griffith, who all 
this while had been struggling with the box- 
door, and now, for the first time, looked round 
and saw Mrs. Delmar, pretty, stylish, and in 
high spirits, as usual; but further back in the 
shadow sat another lady, whose face was half 
turned away, and who gave him no more of a 
view of it as ho bowed in obedience to Mrs. 
Delnmr’s introduction. 

“My sister, Miss Euston; and you can’t think 
how glad I am to see her, for all we are sisters.” 

Griffith knew that Miss Euston had been in 
South America ever since he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the Delmars, which had been only the 
season before, playing the good Samaritan to 
some troublesome relative, who cliose to be in 
poor health, and condemned to Peru, or some 


equally impossible place, by some ridiculous 
legalized assassin in the shape of a doctor. 

Mrs. Delmar talked, and Griffith listened and 
did his part; and Miss Euston leaned back in 
her arm-chair and seemed busy with her own 
thoughts, perhaps not choosing to break the 
spell cast by the power of the great tragic 
genius, and, assuming that probability, Griffith 
liked her the better for it. 

Griffith staid till the end of the play, and his 
first meeting with Olive Delmar was memorable, 
from the fact that she never addressed a word 
to him during the whole .time; and when her 
brother-in-law tried to talk to her, checked L::n 
so decidedly, that it was evident she had a w;ll 
and a way of her own, and meant to exercise 
them. 

So Colmore could not help watching her. At 
first he only thought she had a very cold face; 
then he decided that it was one which needed 
to be studied; then he fell to wondering what 
had given the expression of reticence and self- 
control to the mouth; and being a man who 
noticed trifles, he remarked something which is 
peculiar to people who have been obliged to 
suffer and make no sign—a strangely listless, 
utterly quiescent attitude, yet with something 
about it os if it could not be preserved another 
instant 

Certainly, no first meeting with any human 
being could have promised less, and yet Griffith 
Colmore could not forget this silent girl, who 
had so resolutely turned away from his slight 
efforts at acquaintance. 

I suppose because it was his fate, for. of 
course, he was to fall in love with her, else 1 
should have no story to tell you. But he was 
entirely innocent of such knowledge, nor did it 
force itself upon him for some time. Indeed, 
he had no mind to fall in love with any woman, 
for he had had his lesson a good while before, 
and he thought—it is so difficult for us to be¬ 
lieve what poor creatures we are—that one state 
; of feeling must last forever. He had had him 
; lesson, and it was not a pleasant one—few les- 
! sons are; but I dare say it had been needed, 
| and done him good, though he did not believe it. 
i A poor old story enough it had been; just 
| another proof of what Mrs. Browning has as- 
S serted, 
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“Onlor* t»eon by cnnMle-IIgbt, t 

Do not look the same by day." < 

The girl for whom he had his fancy was an S 
ideal who did not exist, as he soon discovered; j 
and the reality was a woman without much head \ 
or heart, or either, who had no scruple in doing \ 
him what the novelists call a great wrong; that; 
is to say, she jilted him; and though it is not at j 
all probable she had acted from conscience, she j 
might have been doing so as far as facts were { 
concerned, for she would have done him a much \ 
greater wrong in marrying him. j 

But that was all over ages ago—at least five > 
years. Griffith was twenty-seven now, and won- j 
derfully wise—of course, we all are. A new > 
soil had gathered over the lava; green grasses, j 
and even flowers, had sprung up, and he had \ 
net, by any means, lived his life out—romance I 
end novelists to the contrary notwithstanding. \ 
The pain became a memory—even the memory j 
faded. It was a thing lived through and done j 
with; and seeing the woman now, as he some- \ 
timos did, Griffith wondered at his own folly, j 
and asked himself if it was possible he had ever » 
written despairing verses on her account, and l 
lain awake “baying the moon,” and bumped > 
liis head against the wall, and been theatrical \ 
g> nerally. It was very hard to believe, but j 
sometimes he wished that ho had not dreamed \ 
his dream, for it had left hkn hard and skep- j 
tical whero women were concerned; and it is as ! 
uncomfortable to go about wiih one’s mental j 
bile stirred up, as with a disordered stomach, j 

However, perhaps it was Charley Darch’s ex- S 
pcrience, rather than, his own, which had most j 
embittered his decisions in regard to the sex. j 
Charley Darch had been his friend in boyhood, > 
and his companion at college; and about four! 
years previous to tho time of which I write, j 
Charley had blown his brains out, and Griffith j 
knew the reason. Tho fellow, in the height of j 
his madness, had a little mercy on his mother j 
and sisters, and so managed the deed that most < 
people were willing to believe it had been an S 
accident; and that provision was about the only [ 
gleam of unselfishness tho dead man's record > 
could show. 5 

But to Griffith he had written the truth in a ) 
w ild letter, which had fairly burned itself into > 
the earnest man’s heart; for Charley Darch had j 
been one of the mortals he loved best, and once j 
dead, naturally he forgot fhat Master Charley j 
had started on a race to ruin very young; had j 
been the most reckless and passionate of ani- i 
mats, and, ten to one, would only have gone on j 
from bad to wors^. Griffith forgot all that; he \ 
only remembered the handsome face, and the i 


agreeable manners, and varied talents, cursed 
the woman who had ‘done the mischief, and 
transformed Charley into something marvelous 
in the way of perfection. Most people do so 
when their friends are dead; sometimes I wish 
they would reserve a little of their power of 
idolatry for the living, it w'ouhl make the pil¬ 
grimage easier. 

The hasty leave-taking of this world by 
Charley Darch had taken place one spring, 
when Griffith was waiting for him to return 
from Cuba, where he had gone some months be¬ 
fore, and accompanying him on a year of travel 
that they had contemplated. 

Charley had gone down to Cuba on Borne busi¬ 
ness, and was to stay only a week in the island; 
but be was always the creature of impulse, so 
it was not much wonder that he failed to ap¬ 
pear at the time ho had promised. A most 
uncertain correspondent was Charley—your 
brilliant, impulsive, selfish people, whom every¬ 
body likes in spite of their faults, usually are; 
but he did manage to answer one of Griffith's 
letters, and in a rambling manner to tell why 
he had not returned. 

He was in love; he raved like a Bedlamite 
about some Cora, with golden hair and won¬ 
derful eyes; he was the happiest of men; she 
loved him—they were engaged. More inco¬ 
herency—more blots—more poetry; and he did 
not even manage to tell her name. Anyway, it 
was certain he would not be Griffith’s com¬ 
panion du voyage; and Griffith, with his own 
recent hurt smarting bitterly, thought cyni¬ 
cally of Charley’s weakness, and pitied him. 

But the end came soon; the letter followed 
Griffith across the sea—tke maddest letter ever 
a mad soul wrote. 

In an hour he should be dead; the golden¬ 
haired angel had proved a very fiend—she w as 
false to him; he could not, and he would not 
live; but no one byt Griffith would ever know 
the truth; and with the letter came the news o! 
his death. 

You can easily understand that “capping.” 
his own personal experience, the matter would 
not be likely to make Griffith think gently of 
women, all of which, of course, was very un¬ 
reasonable; but our heads are not wide enough 
to keep us free from personal judgments on 
general subjects. 

Well, well; the suns of several summers had 
lain warm and bright on Charley Darch’s grave, 
and Griffith was living the life that came to 
him, or that he made, like the rest of us, and 
the world went on. 

And now, just as he thought he was done with 
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youth and its fevers, he met Annie Euston, and, \ 
bless you, slipped into his dream, and did not j 
know it; for all he would not have believed it S 
possible that te should dance to that tune again. \ 
Bah! Why can’t we own we ore “poor crca- j 
turcs,” and be done! Thank God for it! Thank j 
God a human life does not hang on the chances j 
of a single throw; that is, if people will only ! 
wait and let their brains steady, and their \ 
stomachs and their hearts get straight. If? 
Romeo had only raved a little longer, instead j 
of being in such a hurry with the poison, ho ■ 
need not have astonished his interior with it 
at alf. When the world comes to an end, (as it 
does with most of us from some cause a good 
many times,) we would only get up, after Fate 
has knocked us down, and looked round the 
corner, we should discover that it had only been 
an earthquake, not a general dissolution! 

Pick yourself up—rub your shins—moan, if 
you must, but don't talk about having lived 
your life; you have got to live forever, and this 
that seems the end is only a passing phase like 
the rest! Oh, my goodness! let me leave this 
part of the subject; it is a warm summer day, 
and it makes one dizzy to think that one belongs 
to a set of tops that will never stop spinning. 

So Miss Euston became “a study and a 
puzzle” to Griffith. Usually, when people are 
falling in love, after they have learned to con¬ 
sider themselves wise, that’s the way they put 
the matter, and wonderfully interested he grew 
before he knew it. 

Society became enjoyable again, because he 
went out on purpose to meet a certain purpose. 
He thought there were no dinners, and no par¬ 
ties so pleasant as those the Delmars gave, no 
domestic circle se agreeable—Mrs. Delmar was 
such a sunny, bright, witty creature. Theodore 
(his wife called him Dory) was so well read, so 

good-natured, so-then he stopped thinking 

about them, and up rose Annie Euston’s face. 

She was a peculiar girl; he had not found it 
easy to become acquainted with her. No, that 
is not what I mean. He would get up to a cer¬ 
tain point, and then, the next time they met, 
find it was all to do over again. At first, she 
seemed almost to avoid him; then tqbe friendly 
and frank against her will; then to forget her 
prejudices or her resolution, and charm him 
completely, by letting him see her as she was; 
all the while he could not accuse her of being 
a flirt. There was no love of coquetry in her— 
phe had apparently a dread of it; so, being 
satisfied of that, Griffith was all the more fasci¬ 
nated by her changes and little inconsistencies. 

And so they went on for weeks, and very 
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pleasant weeks they were; all the more so from 
the fact that Lent came and put an end to 
fashionable balls. But, at last, spring had set 
in—spring, which is so bright and pleasant to 
eyes that see it through the glory of a fresh 
hope born within their souls; such a weariness 
to those that look at it through the dark face of 
disappointment and regret. Griffith Colmorc 
had his new hope, and he thought the season 
wonderfully beautiful; the world was a rare 
old world, after all; the sunshine and peace 
were more soothing, because he had wandered 
through darkness and tempest to reach them. 

The Delmars had a charming little cottage 
down on Staten Island, where they always went 
during the spring and early summer; so, when 
the country promised to be cheerful and ver¬ 
dant, they flitted thither. 

Mrs. Delmar was not well, and was obliged to 
be quiet; but she declared that being quiet did 
not mean to live like an ostrich in the desert, 
and she could not, and she would not, for Dory 
and the whole medical faculty combined. 

So she used to invito people to come and see 
her, and among others she had Griffith down to 
stay a few days; and he was so delighted with 
the pretty drives, the lovely sea views, and all 
that, that he decided to take rooms in the neigh¬ 
borhood—talking about the island as if it were 
some place a thousand leagues away from his 
daily haunts, to which, by Borne chance, he had 
wandered for the first time, which, with Trinity 
steeple in plain sight, struck Mrs. Delmar’s 
sense of the ludicrous very forcibly; but she 
looked as demure as a quail, and agreed with 
him; and he thought what a charming, lively, 
enthusiastic little fairy of a woman she was, 
and how entirely her easy, carefully-guarded 
life had left her unspoiled. 

But he saw a change in Miss Euston—was she 
in ill health? She would not hear of the thing, 
and, to disprove it, kept urging herself up to a 
great degree of energy, which it was evident 
was* hard work. There was something the 
matter; Mrs. Delmar would not see or hear, and 
Griffith had no right to force his fears upon her. 

It seemed to Griffith that, for a time, Miss 
Euston avoided him; but he managed, in a 
thousand skillful little ways, to break down the 
barriers anew. People are prone to grow con¬ 
fidential in the country, and at last introduced 
a system of daily rides and walk9, which gave 
him a very goodly share of Miss Euston’s 
society. Besides, there were pleasant little 
parties, and new people at intervals, and Miss 
Euston forced herself to be gay and animated; 
\ but Griffith was very keen-sighted just then, he 
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saw what an effort it all was, and his soul sunk 
within him in dismay at the thousand causes 
his fancy conjured up, and the consciousness of 
his own helplessness. 

“You look very tired,” he said, one evening, 
as he stood by her on the lawn, While people 
were drinking tea or eating ices under a tent, 
and people were playing croquet in the fading 
light, and people were flirting on the veranda, 
and people who had gone further than flirtation 
were talking in low tones, in shady nooks and 
vine-clad bay-windows of the pleasant drawing¬ 
room. “You look very tired; I am sure you wish 
everybody would go and leave you in peace.” 

“Do you always find peace when you are 
alone?” she asked, rather bitterly. “You are 
very fortunate.” 

“ Ah! mine, you know, is a man’s life, with a 
man’s troubles and vexations.” 

“And mine is a woman’s,” she answered; 
“so let us tftlk about something else.” 

“You are not angry?” 

“Oh, no l Did I speak irritably? I beg your 
pardon. I am afraid the summer weather is 
bad for my temper.” 

“I was in hopes you had begun to know me 
well enough to understand it was not necessary 
to study every word and look.” 

“Do people ever really know each other?” 
she said; and he comprehended by her voice that 
she was pursuing some train of thought which his 
words had given rise, to which he had no clue. 

“At least, enough to talk freely,” he said. 

“ If they ever can,” she answered. She made 
a movement to go away, stopped, and said, 
“Tli ere is something I want to say to you, Mr. 
Colmore. I have meant to for a long time.” 

She spoke in a hurried, feverish manner; her 
face was very p^le, and the dark shadows that 
had lain for days about her eyes, grew heavier. 

“Tell me,” he said, resolutely checking the 
passionate words that rose to his lips, “if there 
is anything you wish me to do?” 

“There is nothing,” Jke replied, quicVly. 
“Listen! Thoy are oflUtng me—I must go.” 

Up came several long mustaches. Miss Euston 
must come and play croquet; it was too bad 
of her to desert them—they could not get on 
without her. She went, composing herself with 
a woman’s quiekness, and left Griffith longing 
to do something dreadfol to the chattering set. 

Then a fat woman, whh two marriageable 
daughters, took possession of him, and dilated 
on Amelia’s singing, and Clara’s amiability; and 
Griffith, mentally called her and her progeny 
dreadful names, that would have made her flesh 
creep if she could have caught an echo. 


( Then a young man, with a glass in his lgft 
eye, “denr-fellowed” him, and wanted to borrow 
, money. Griffith would have given the mint, if 

I be had owned it, just to get rid of him. Then 
other people—chatter—chatter—till he wished 
he had been born and bred, and forced to live 
on the top of Mount Ararat, beyond the reach 
of human voices. 

At last everybody was off, and he stood on 
the veranda with Miss Euston. Mrs. Delmar 
had gone in to lie on a sofa in the drawing¬ 
room, and coax her husband to give her a 
tolerable fortune to buy something prepos¬ 
terous; and he, being an American husband, 
was pretty sure to do it before she was done, 
though he firmly believed that he had no inten- 
: tion of yielding. 

The pair on the veranda did not talk much. 

| Griffith saw that Miss Euston was miserably 
tired; he made her sit still and rest, and forced 
himself to be quiet, though there was a great 
; tumult of vague fear in his soul, caused by the 
; words she had spoken. 

At last Bhe made him talk, and went, as people 
; do when excited, from one extreme to another; 

: and finally she sat in the shadow of thepassion- 
: vine, with the moonbeams resting in a crown cn 
; her hair, and sang to him softly, 

“And I think in the lire* of most women nnd men. 
There's u momout *beu all might go tmu>oth and even. 
If only the deaid could find out when 
To come buck and be forgiven.'* 

Somebody they knew had lately set the lines 

I to music. She had never sung them for him 
until now. He was trembling all over from the 
\ thrill of her subdued, mournful Voice; he could 
; not speak. She Bat for a little while looking out 
; into the night with a strange expression on her 
; face that he could not understand. 

“I wonder if they could forgive themselves, 
she said, slowly. “I hope so. Oh! I hope so!” 

Geoff started up; what he meant to sny be 
did not know. She looked at him; she was a 
woman, and knew what the look in his eyes 
meant. She made a little sign, that checked 
; his words. 

“I am going to say good-by,” said she. “T 
leave here to-morrow. I had a telegram from 
my annt this morning. She is ill. I did not 
tell anybody to-day, because I didn’t want to 
hear commonplace moans. Good-by, Mr. Col¬ 
more. Won’t you shako hands?” 

He stood and stared at her, repeating, 
“Going! Going!” 9 

He heard Mrs. Delmar’s voice coming nearer, 
and said, quickly, 

“You must let me speak ty you—you must.” 
She allowed him to put her hand on his arm 
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a:td lead her down into the shrubberies; and 
standing there, he poured out the whole story. 

“Iam sorry for this,” she said, “for both, 
our sakes. You should have let me go. Have 
I been to blame?” 

“No,” he said, “it is all my fault. I know, 
you hare almost told me you love somebody.” 

She did not speak. 

“You told me,” he repeated. 

“Shall we say good-by?” was all her answer. 

He started as if she had struck him, the voice 
was so cold and cruel. But just then he saw her 
face; there was no mistaking its language—it 
was livid with sufforing. He caught her hands 
and held them fast, exclaiming, 

“You do care for me! Oh! what keeps us 
apart. I am not deceiving myself—you do 
care.” 

“Let me go!” she said, in a tired voice. “I 
ought to have told you the truth at first—that 
was what I meant to do.” 

“Only tell me that you do care.” 

“I do care,” she repeated, slowly. 

“Then what separates us? I don’t know what 
to ask, what to speak; were you engaged— 
were-” 

She motioned him to be silent. 

“What separates us?” she said; “the grave 
of o man we both loved.” 

He could not comprehend; he was dizxy and 
eick with the sudden whirl of struggling thought. 

“Don’t you understand?” she cried out—and 
the voice was like that of one in the agonies of 
martyrdom. “ I am the woman you have loathed 
and hated for years—the woman for whom 
Charles Dareh shot himself.” 

Griffith, as we have seen, had never known 
the name of the girl his friend loved. Often 
he had thought that, if he should ever meet her, 
he should denounce her to her face for a mur¬ 
deress. But now there was an instant’s silence; 
then he cried out, 

“You were innocent—it is all fl horrible 
dream; but I know you were innocent.” 

For the first time her strength gave way; she 


leaned book in her seat, her eyes closed; but he 
heard the white lips frame the whisper, 

“Thank God!” 

He did not approach her—did not speak; he 
felt as if the ghost of the dead ntan stood be¬ 
tween them; but he knew that the impulse which 
dictated his words had been the truth. 

“May I tell you?” she asked, at last “All 
these long years I have held my peace—may I 
tell you? 1 could not speak to any human 
being, because no one knew the truth except 
you. He wrote me that he had told you. I 
have borne it all alone—all alone.” 

It was brief enough, the story. Annie was 
eighteen, and she loved the young man; but 
from the first she dreaded his recklessness, his 
fierce temper, his dissipated habits; but she had 
become engaged to him. She endured a good 
deal—the end came at last. He chose to rush 
into one of his jealous passions—would neither 
listen or believe; rushed away cursing her; 
went home, wrote his farewell letters to her 
and Griffith, and ended his poor life. 

She told the tale, not trying to screen herself; 
but it was plain where the fault lay. She had 
lived through the agony; she had, after years of 
remorse, learned to feel that she was blameless. 

“I always wanted to see you,” she said. “To 
you I could speak. Oh! let me hear some voice 
say I am innocent! Often I have thought, if he 
could only come back and tell me so; could hear 
my forgiveness as I would hear his! I know 
how you must have hated and reviled me! Will 
you tell me now? Do you hold me guilty?” 

And kneeling before her as he might have 
done before a martyred saint, Griffith said, 

“I once thought, if I could learn your name, 
there would be something for me to do. I was 
right; but it is a work of expiation. As I be¬ 
lieve in the mercy of God, I believe we, even 
here on earth, are permitted to help him on 
toward peace! See! take my hand! Oh! my 
beloved! together we will go forward; at least 
now he knows God saved him from wholly 
wrecking a human life.” 


MY DARLING IS PEERLESS. 


BT HENRY J. VERNON. 


Mt darling fa peerless, 

So stately and fair: 

She walks like a goddess, 
She floats upon air. 

The bloom of her cheek. 
And the light of her eye, 


Is the red of the rose. 

Is the blue of the sky. 

Her heart answers back 
To your smiles or yonr tears; 
Like her voice, ’tis an angel’s, 
Come down from the spheres. 
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HARRY VINING AND I. 


BY JAYNE BLAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 

My cousin, Harry Vining, had said the even¬ 
ing before, “Little coz, I’m coming to take you 
sleighing to-morrow, if the weather is fine;” 
and the weather proving fair, we went. 

He was only my second cousin; but we had 
always made a great deal of the relationship, 
and he seemed more like a brother than so dis¬ 
tant a connection. But on that day he told me 
how he loved me, and how I only could make 
his life happy—and would 1 be his wife? At 
first I could not believe him; yet surely he 
could not be in sport, and I, as usual, began to 
cry. Then, when he tried to caress my hand 
under the robe, I drew it away, and sat, after 
I had recovered from my first outburst, looking 
very red, and tearful, and abashed. I felt as 
though cousin Harry, whom I loved- to death, 
but not in that way, had really done something 
very impolitic and unkind. 

A dirt la verite , it was my first offer, and to 
accept it would have been the height of ab¬ 
surdity. When he looked at me so seriously, 
and said, 

“Dolly, I know you like me—but do you love 
me?” 

I only burst out crying again, and said, 
“Let’s go home,” continuing to be very lachry¬ 
mose all the rest of the way. 

When we got home, I ran into the house, not 
asking him to come in. Of course, he would do 
that without my asking, if he wanted to—he 
always did. But not this time. Instead, he 
sprang into the sleigh, and drove off without 
another word; and I rushed up to my room to 
have a comfortable cry, and think it all over. 
And my deliberations brought me to this con¬ 
clusion: that cousin Harry was very foolish to 
think of such a thing. I loved him very dearly, 
but only as a brother. Besides, I wanted more 
offers, and more fun before I tied myself down 
to any particular individual. To be an old lady 
at eighteen—forsooth! Indeed, I was not going 
to do any such thing; and I, who had never 
kept a secret from my mother, wisely concluded, 
* in my new accession of dignity, that I had better 
not mention the matter—perhaps cousin Harry 
would prefer that I should not. 

So I dressed myself as usual, and went down 
356 


to the sitting-room, where mamma 6at with her 
work. 

“It seems to me that your ride was unusually 
short,” she said, as I entered. 

“Oh! it was cold, and windy, and forlorn, and 
I wanted to get home.” 

No reply, but a look of some surprise; such 
an excuse from me was unheard of. After a 
pause, 

“Why didn’t Harry come in?” 

“Why, I thought he was right behind me, and 
when I turned at the door he was driving off.” 

Another questioning look. Evidently mamma 
saw that something was wrong, and was puz¬ 
zled at what it could be. So 1 said, “1 believe 
I’ll go and play a little,” glad of a pretext lor 
getting out of range of her Bharp eyes. 

But I was too much perturbed to play, and 
soon closed the piano, and went up to my room, 
and then down again to the sitting-room; and 
so I wandered about until I heard my father's 
step, and sprang to meet him. 

At dinner he and mamma behaved in the 
most tantalizing manner. He was determined 
to know every particular of the ride, and eva¬ 
sion was impossible. At last, in reply to a very 
pressing inquiry as to the subject of our quar¬ 
rel—for I had been compelled to admit that we 
had quarreled—I said, 

“I shan’t tell you!” Whereupon he said, 

“Oh! if I had known it was anything of a 
private nature, I would not have pressed my 
inquiries. I beg your pardon, my dear!” with 
much courtesy; whereat they both began to 
laugh. 

My vexation seemed to amuse them mightily, 
and I rose from the table in anything but an 
amiable frame of mind. 

But as I was expecting company—no other 
than the son of the wealthy banker, Mr. Thomas 
Dickerson—I speedily donned my sweetest smlies 
and my most enchanting manner for his benefit. 

“He’s almost as nice as cousin Harry, and 
he’s so rich!” 

This last reflection bringing with it the pic¬ 
ture of an elegant mansion, and carriages and 
horses, and plenty of servants, and splendid 
dresses, and rich jewelry, so elated me that 1 
prepared to be especially brilliant. 
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But Mr. Thomas Dickerson, Jr., spite of being 
tailorized and barberized to the last degree, was 
undeniably commonplace in appearance, and 
not less so in conversation. His remarks had 
never seemed so trite and vapid. I was posi¬ 
tively ashamed of him; and when he asked me 
to go to the theatre with him on a certain even¬ 
ing, it was only the recollection of his great 
name, and great expectations that finally led 
me to accept the invitation. 

“Cousin Harry Vining’s a great deal nicer! 
Indeed, I love him dearly," and I began to feel 
very miserable again; 14 but I could not marry 
my cousin; and besides, just think of Tom 
Dickerson’s wealth. Any girl in town would 
be glad to get Tom Dickerson, or Harry Yining, 
either,” and my mind reverted to several of my 
friends who were always raving about him. 

And so I fell asleep and dreamed that I was 
Tom Dickerson’s wife, and lived in a cabin, and 
was in the act of scrubbing the kitchen-floor, 
when Mrs. Harry Yining rode by in grand style. 


CHAPTER II. 

Nearly a week passed, and cousin Harry, : 
who never absented himself more than two days 
at a time, had not made his appearance; and, 
worst of all, he was at the theatre the night 
before with that horrid little Nora Knapp. 
Some people called her pretty, but I never 
could see it; and on that particular eventm^ she 
was positively frightfuL But cousin Harry was 
all devotion, and she looked as though she was 
in heaven. 

I was so angry that I could have torn her eyes 
out, but I pretended to be perfectly fascinated 
with Tom. I wanted Harry to see me, but I was 
not sure that he did. Several times I detected 
him looking in that direction, whereupon I in¬ 
stantly became absorbed in Tom. Coming out 
we were just a little in advance of them. I 
managed it so, and I was in the gayest spirits, 
quite convulsed with laughter, in fact, and 
clinging to Tom as though I loved him dearly, 
instead of utterly despising him. 

We had received invitations to a party for the 
next evening. I would not have stayed at home 
for worlds, though I had nearly cried my eyes 
out, and had a violent headache in consequence. 

On such occasions Harry had always been my 
escort; but, of course, he would take some one 
else now, and Tom bad asked me. I had always 
run down to exhibit myself to Harry before the 
final wrapping up, but I could not do so for 


What did I care for his old riches! I never 
would marry him, and he might as well find it 
out first ae last. So, when he remarked on the 
beauty of the night, I declared that it was the 
coldest, blackest, most wretched night of the 
season. 

Perhaps I was not sufficiently protected, he 
ventured to suggest. On the contrary, I was 
remarkably well protected, I said. It was rarely 
that I bundled up as much as I had done on that 
particular occasion. 

An answer so full and exhaustive admitted 
of no reply, and there was a silence of several 
minutes. 

Mr. Vining was probably not to be present, 
as he was generally my escort, was the next 
remark. 

I was sure I did not know whether he was to 
be present or not! I was not kept advised of 
all my cousin's movements. 

A silence somewhat longer than before, but 
Mr. Dickerson was not to be thwarted. He had 
set out with the determination to be agree¬ 
able, and slight obstacles should not discourage 
him. 

“Mr. Yining appears to be very attentive to 
Miss Knapp lately,” he said. “They were 
sleighing on Tuesday, I noticed.” 

Such a pang as shot through me. I had not 
the heart to be cross, so I merely said, 

44 Indeed!” and coughed, and choked, and 
swallowed, te keep back the burst that I knew 
was couiin*. come it would, and I said, 

44 Please forsfavo me, Mr. Dickerson, but really 
I have such a violent headache this evening that 
I have no control over my^if. ni be better in 
a few moments.” 

So I cried for several minutes, trying which 
he begged to stop the carriage and call a doctor, 
and offered all manner of outlandJgh suggestions. 
At last I allowed him to stop at a drk?. s t ore an( ] 
get me some valerian, which quieted me ^ little 
by the time we had reached our destination. 

Of course, the first person I saw, on entering 
the room, was cousin Harry, with Nora Knapp 
upon his arm; but I affected the most supreme 
devotion to Tom, and utterly ignored Harry’s 
presence. I was perfectly wild that night, 
dancing, and flirting, and laughing, as though 
I never had a care; insomuch, that I heard a 
gentleman remark to another, 

“I think Miss Vernon is the most lignt- 
hearted creature I ever saw. Wbat a sunbeam 
she must be at home.” 

After awhile Harry and I met face to face, 
and he said, 44 Good-evening!” with a careless 
\ smile, and turned to his partner. 


'on; and I was as sulky as sulky could be J 
rhen I presented myself. 
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CHAPTER III. s As booh as be was gone I told mamma all 

So the winter months passed, and Tom was 5 about it; and then she drew from me the story, 
usually my cavalier, though, now that Harry’s \ told with many tears, of Harry’s declaration, 
utiuntions had ceased, other gentlemen began > and how I had spurned it, and how miserable 
to make advances. Blit none of them pleased 1 1 had been ever since; and now he was engaged 
me, and Tom disgusted me so*, that I could \ to some lady else, and I should never marry 
hardly treat him with neoessary civility. In \ anybody. After sobbing a little while with 
fact, I was often excessively rude to him, which < my head in her lap, I felt a great deal better, 
had an effect the reverse of that desired, for \ and that it would not be so hard to be an old 
hi9 visits and attentions increased every week. $ maid, after all. My only regret was that, old 
Harry, in the meantime, was os attentive as s us I might consider myself, no one else could 
possible to Miss Knapp, and it was sopn re- s possibly consider me so for ten years yet; and 
ported that they were engaged; and even I was > yet, during all that time, I should be obliged to 
compelled to believe it when she displayed an > go into society. 

engagement-ring. \ A few days after this mamma and papa went 

So, with some heartaches, I determined ? out one evening to make a call, and I was sitting 
seriously, and after mature deliberation, that I \ alone in the parlor. Suddenly, some one pro- 
should not marry at all. I was the only child, < nounced my name, and looking up, I saw cousin 
and it was plainly my duty to remain with my j Harry, who, when I sprang up in dismay, 
parents, to comfort their declining years; and, s caught me in ,his arms, and—— 
inasmuch as such was to be my fate, I might as s But I shall not tell any more, save that when 
well begin immediately; so I took to drinking l papa and mamma came in, they found us sitting 
a great deal of tea, and that without milk, and 5 very cozily on the sofa, where Harry held me 
to taking a very great interest in household ? fast, though I tried hard to assume a more 
affairs, and to sympathizing with and assisting \ dignified position at a distance when I heard 
mamma among the poor, and to being extremely ? them coming. 

methodical and precise. < There were a great many explanations to be 

Harry had not been to the house since that j made; and it finally appeared that I had been 
last day, over three months ago; and now j the victim ef a conspiracy, 
mamma and papa did not mention him. I had Papa and mamma had suspected something 
never told them the cause of our quarrel, and all the time, but had known nothing certainly 
they soon ceased to question me, though I could until «*y confession. Papa had immediately 
not help suspecting that they knew. »«eu Harry, and had brought about this meeting. 

At last, one day, Tom asked * n a ®topid» !■ As for the latter, his attentions to Miss Knapp 
blundering sort of way, If T *ould be his wife;; were intended solely to bring me to my senses, 
whereupon I informed uini, in a manner suffi- if I had any, as she was soon to be married to a 
ciently positive. ifla l ^ most assuredly would - gentleman from a distance, 
not. His si ,r P r ^ 8 ® was in® 01 ® 11 ®©* nnd he seemed ; We were married, after a very short engage- 
to think 1 must have^ede a mistake; wanted < ment; and, though my short married life has 
to know if I TfpXy meant it; and said that I \ had some clouds, they have resulted, generally, 
should hay^® ver ylking I wanted. But the j from my own pettishness, and they are becoming 
more ho y/ft8 ^’ c< ^ ^he more emphatic I became; j more rare. 

and at length took leave, saying that if I > But of this I am sure, that I never was so 
-uould change my mind, I must let him know. { happy before. . 

LINES. 

BY FLORENCE BRENTANO. 


If thou shotild'st come once more, 

Ami love me as before, 

Look deep within iny eyes, as in theidays of yore. 

My soul would leap to thee. 

Ami yean of pain would be 
Forgotten in that more than human ecstasy. 

If thou should'st say once more. 

As tliou didst say of yore. . ' 


“I lote thee, heart of mine, forever, evermore.” 

My lip* would meet thine own. 

Forgetting every moan, 

And all the long, sad years that I have been nluue. 

For love, such love as mine. 

For such a soul as thine, 

Dost never, never die—for it is all divine. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A dingy place, for it was old; dark broad¬ 
cloths were woven there, and the blue smut was 
everywhere; not only on’the floors, and doors, 
and stairways, and ceilings, on the girls’ wide 
linen aprons, and long mits of linen, but on their 
cheeks, and even foreheads, if they chanced to 
touch so much as a finger-tip there. 

The machinery worked softly, slowly, as it is 
obliged to do in woolen mills. The girls could 
talk across the room where the spinning-jennies 
and drawing-in stand were. In the weaving- 
room there was more noise; but the girls could 
talk easily, and did; could take little dances to¬ 
gether; could stop to make very polite bows and 
courtesies to each other; could look out often on 
Charles river, very wide there, so near the sea, 
and see the sparkle of its waters in summer, 
and in winter the broad sheet of ice, and the 
skaters, and those who had no skates, on it. 

What lovely girls there were there at work 
diligently, dutifully through the day, going out 
and in with their deep calashes on—for this was 
in '33, the time of which I write. Fanny Goode- 
nough, Ruth Holden, Beula Helmes—girls as 
beautiful, as tender, and good as can be found 
in any drawing-room in the land, and as grace¬ 
ful. I see them move now; and I can think of 
no grace anywhere superior to it. 

My heroine, who sat each day at the drawing- 
in frame, and so was what the factory people 
call “drawing-in girl,” and whom I shall call 
Amy. Amy Rogers, was, perhaps, not quite so 
handsome as either of those named; but she 
had her exceeding great loveliness; was refined, 
sweet, was educated. That is, after being done 
with the district school, she had been a half- 
dozen, or more, terms at the academy of her 
native village; and had besides picked up thou¬ 
sands of things in literature, natural history, 
art, richly, indeed, worth knowing, but hardly 
•taught in any school. 

She did it mostly by using the luxury of her 
chamber stillness, in burying herself (burying 
herself, there is no other adequate word) in what¬ 
ever rich thing came along; in the “Knicker¬ 
bockers” that her father liked and took, although 
no other person in the village knew or cared 
anything about them. Timothy Flint was editor 
in those days. Washington Irving inspired it 


“SUSY L-’8 DIABY.” 

with his teeming, aesthetic life. Both dead now. 
I wonder if Samuel Metcalf is dead, he who 
wrote the sublime paper upon Geology, which, 
to our seeker after good, was such a mine of 
wonder and beauty. If he is not, he is an old 
man, one that I would love to see. 

She had Cowper’s “Task;” parsed in it, and 
learned page upon page in it in her chamber 
at twilight. Blair’s sermons, sho learned many 
and many a long paragraph out of these, as she 
also did out of Addison. They were so beau¬ 
tiful to her mind; there were Buch grand, true 
things in them. She had Burns; the artist, 
Murray, lent it to her, and then gave it to her 
entirely when he saw how she enjoyed it, and 
how hard it was for her to give it up. 

The artist—a novice in painting, then, but 
now standing very high—was a help to her in 
other ways, I think. I am sure he must have 
been, for his mind even then was filled with 
love of the beautiful wherever he saw it; and 
so he was constantly picking up one and an¬ 
other pretty thing, in the way of engravings, 
wherever he found them. He bought the Eng¬ 
lish annuals, I remember, for the sake of these 
things. 

There were hardly any illustrated magazines 
in those days; and people, who were fond of 
art, could not, unless they wore rich, gratify 
their taste. We live in happier times now. 
But there was, I remember, the Lady’s Com¬ 
panion, for which Mrs. Stephens, then living in 
Maine, I believe, wrote her “Strawberry Girl;” 
or, if that was not the name, it was a story that 
I thought very sweet then, about a strawberry 
girl. 


CHAPTER II. 

So Amy was not only beautifully formed, and 
with a very interesting face, but she was edu¬ 
cated, and as modest as a rose. So she took 
the pleasantest nook at once in every heart 
there. She kept hold of the bridle of her 
calash always, in going bock and forth at the 
ringing of the bell, so that none saw her face. 
The yopng men of the dye-house, and other 
departments of the works, boarding in the samo 
house, but with separate dining-room, stair¬ 
case, and corridor, tried assiduously to get 
glimpses of it—lattice that, if seen gave them 
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ennobling ideas, wishes; made them look at 
their hands, to see whether the best had been 
done with them at the sink that could be; made 
them see better to their locks next time, that 
they might be fitter to walk in the same path; 
and, perhaps, with a little quickening of their 
steps to enter the door at her very side. 

They asked a great many questions about her 
of her friends Fanny, Ruth, and Beula, who 
had each her lover there, or in the machine- 
shop at the other mill; and who, as most others 
of the young girls did, in the evening took their 
sewing or reading down into the spacious, cool 
dining-room of the gentlemen, which had come 
to be used as a common sitting-room. 

One there, Charley Bentham, machinist, a 
brother to Fanny’s lover, asked no questions; 
but sitting near as, for Will, he could get to 
Fanny’s elbow, he listened with breath half- 
suspended to what answers she would give, 
what she would of her own generous accord 
say about her. 

“Why don’t she come down?” 

“Yes, why don’t she?” asked the gentlemen; 
“persuade her to. Get her down one evening; 
let her see how much room there is; we’ll make 
it as pleasant as we can for her, and then she’ll 
be coming down every evening. What does she 
do up there with that little old maid? a little 
dried-up thing, any way! And she keeps at her 
side, going out and in, as if she (the old maid, 
Perkins, I mean) were as rosy as herself.” 

“She likes her—Amy likes her.” 

“Likes whom? Likes the little old maid? Ha! 
ha! ha! if that isn’t a good one! The new girl 
likes Perkins, Winslow.” 

“Oh, well!” gently, but persuasively said 
Fanny, “you would if you saw how godd to us 
all she is. Especially if any sort of thing ails 
us; and she is so quiet! I don’t wonder Amy 
likes her. I do.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Amt, as this went on below, sat contentedly 
at her window, which being in the roof of her 
attic-chamber, had its recess, which set it in a 
way apart from tho rest of the room, where bed 
and trunks were, and where Hulda Perkins sat 
at her window. The window opened north into 
the green pines, and had not a house, or street, 
or even path in sight. 

And there she sat contentedly, as I said, and 
made her dresses; read not a little, scanty as 
was the measure of time she got under the 
twelve-hour system then in vogue; wrote not a 
little—letters home and tranjtevipts in her note¬ 


book; and, whatever she did, doing it with a 
deal of healthful enjoyment. 

One thing she did, however, which was not 
so wise, I fear; and not, I am sure, so certain 
of being innocuous. She dreamed not a little— 
and, and I must say it, with enjoyment a little 
keener than she did anything else. She dreamed 
away hours, both there, in her deep window, 
using her needle, and in the mill, as her slight 
fingers went deftly in and out among the threads. 

First, she dreamed of a sweet home for her 
parents and little Joey, with a few mellow acres 
for her father, roses, vines, fruits, clumps of 
bosky trees dotting the place; and an indescrib¬ 
able air of repose and comfort, as well as beauty, 
over all, and over her parents, and over little 
Joey, the darling! To help her father extend 
their small house and grounds to such modest 
dimensions as were in her dreams, was the ruling 
motive in bringing her to Dedham. 

Then, her parents and little Joey so fixed, she 
went on and dreamed of ^hat should happen to 
herself. 

She was to fall in love with just such a young 
man as she often saw out walking, or driving; 
saw every Sunday sitting far off from her at 
church; and was to be fallen in love with by 
him, of course, of course. She knew who it 
was; he was the son of Squire Yesey—all*the 
son, all the child he had. There was no wire, 
mother. She had been dead many a year; her 
stone was one of the richest, its inscription ona 
of the simplest, most touching, to be found in 
the burying-ground at Dedham. And since they 
lost her, father and son had lived alone with 
housekeeper and servants in the great housft 
with pillars, away back in an inclosure, com 
taining such magnificent old trees, arbors, 
hedges, vines, such wide drives and pathways, 
so fair a sheet of water, and so many seats in¬ 
terspersed, as to give it, from the road, the ap¬ 
pearance of a park of much greater dimensions 
than it could boast of possessing. But it was 
beautifully kept, was magically picturesque and 
quiet. Amy could never go by it without loiter* 
ing and delight. 

The father was a handsome man, tall, erect, 
always dressed with care; not over sixty-live. 
He was the proprietor of a factory in a small 
village across some pastures and commons from 
the mill where Amy worked. She and Fanny 
came out suddenly in full view of it, one (lay 
when they were walking, gathering cinnamon 
roses that bloomed in such thrift along the old 
stone wall. 

Amy dreamed that she lived in that house— 
the Yesey house, we mean; that she walked as 
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she pleased in those grounds, drove in the 
shining, easy-going carriage; dreamed that she 
had that noble-looking old gentleman for her 
father, and that she took the best care of him, 
and made him very happy; and dreamed that 
she had the young man for her husband. 

In her dreams, although she certainly ex¬ 
pected no such thing as a fulfillment, this 
seemed no incongruous thing to her. She in¬ 
stinctively felt her own worthiness of him, of 
bis father, and of the beautiful home. She was 
true, innocent, and very much in earnest. Her 
life was dutiful, and so sweet to her, it seemed 
meet to be loved in any spot, even the fairest, with 
any companions, even the most refined and gifted. 

The only difficulty consisted in conceiving 
how she was to meet the son and father, and 
get within the doors. But I believe this was at 
last settled upon as the method. Something was 
to happen to the father at his gate. His car¬ 
riage was to be broken, I believe, and he thrown 
arid rendered speechless. She was to be closo 
by—she and-Fanny. Fanny, who was afVaid of 
a mouse, was to be too muoh frightened to do 
much; but she, with her courage that never had 
forsaken her yet, was to take hold of the case, 
and—and was, in short, to get into the house; 
was to meet the son and find him magmfique — 
this was her word, used sportively: was to meet 
the eyes of the father, when at last he opened 
them; he, the latter, was to like her; the son 
was to like her, love her, and then, oh, joy! 
joy enough for one little girl. And then she 
laughed, thinking what a little girl she was, tali 
almost as either of the gentlemen she was think¬ 
ing about. 

Ho and she were to be married, she in clouds 
of tulle and orange-flowers. First, however, 
her own home was to have many beautiful 
things done to it, both outside and in, to make 
it a fit place for such a ceremony—a fit place 
also for the precious oneB who should soon come 
to Dedham to see her; and the two fathers 
should have the nicest times, turning the leaves 
cf one book and another, and talking of all 
those things her dear father loved so much; 
but in his own village had found so few to sym¬ 
pathize with him. Her mother—“a charming 
person,” was what people called her—was to fit 
every niche in the rooms and in the hearts. 
Joey was to be with her a good deal; was to be 
educated; was to go to college—oh! go to col¬ 
lege! this one best thing for a young man to do. 

CHAPTER IY. 

Tiie mothers who read my story, remember 
how, in the year ’33, cholera came for the first 


time to our shores. They remember how it was 
talked of, shuddered over in advance; and how, 
when it was heard of as being in New York, it 
was as if a great, unclean monster of the sea, 
of the land, had clambered on over shores, emit¬ 
ting baleful fires from his eyes; and from his 
wide nostrils, and widest, balefullest of all jaws, 
the steaming breath of infection—death. 

Railroads were few then. Traveling by stage 
was expensive and slow; and they remember 
how, day by day, they saw going wearily past 
their homes in the country, men from the city, 
Boston, going homo with their packs on their 
backs, so great was their dread of the plague. 

Well, at last there were cases in Boston. 
Young Yesey had been in there one day; had, 
without knowing it, been into the quarter. He 
was not that day in his best condition; he was 
just picking up his strength after an attack 
which the doctor said was as near cholera, he 
imagined, as pure air and his healthy habits 
would allow. The day was damp, but sultry as 
India; and so was the day following. He was 
not well that day; but was driven down to the 
works by his father, w'ho had business in Bos¬ 
ton ; but, late in the day, would return that way, 
pick him up, and take him home. 

But in the afternoon, feeling unfit for any¬ 
thing but for getting home, he Btarted out to 
walk up across the pastures, where were good 
paths made by the workmen and other pedes¬ 
trians. 

Somewhere along, he did not afterward know 
where, he gave out entirely; and, after a few 
uncertain steps, sank down, lost in unconscious¬ 
ness. And here, an hour later, he lay, when 
Amy came that way. (What does the reader 
think of this?) She was out of the mill waiting 
for a web; and so, after donning her pretty 
light attire, had come out for a walk, and to 
gather handfuls of roses for her and the girls’ 
chambers, and for both dining-rooms. And 
she came in sight of him, lying where he 
might longr, indeed, have lain undiscovered; 
for, although paths were plenty, in his suffer¬ 
ing he hod strayed a little from every one to¬ 
ward a coppice that helped to conceal him. 

Amy knew him; but, oh! how dark and livid; 
what a ghastly face it was; and, touching the 
hands, she found them cold and damp as hands 
of the dead. With dismay she looked about, 
and seeing no one, was on the point of flying to 
her boarding-house for help, when she heard a 
dog’s bark in the wood near; heard the halloo 
of his owner calling him. Running in the 
direction of the sounds, she soon brought the 
man to the spot. 
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“It’s this cholera!” shaking his head. “It’s 
cholera, you may depend upon that.” 

He said he would go to the houso—the house 
was nearer than the mill; and the squire wasn’t 
at the mill that afternoon, he believed. He 
would call Dr. Cady by the way. Help must 
eome soon, or- 

Off he started, running. Amy worked upon 
the cold hands, the cold wrists; worked more 
and more, as if the life of her dearest friend 
hung there; and was working so when the doc¬ 
tor came. Neither spoke. Having given each 
other one look, he nodded in approval of what 
she was doing, beckoned her to continue it, 
himself administering, every few minutes, po¬ 
tions from a vial in his hand. 

The man returned, saying that the squire 
was in Boston, not expected until night, and it 
laeked two or three hours of that yet. The gar¬ 
dener was the only one on the premises. His 
wife, the housekeeper, and the boy, had gone 
for a ride to Milton; and the two Irish girls 
were out of sight somewhere. The gardener 
was coming with the carriage, he said, 

The highway, fortunately, was only a few 
rods distant, and a stile admitted the carriage 
to the even pasture-ground; and thus they were 
enabled to bring the carriage to the sufferer's 
side. 

“ What is to be done when we get him there 
is more than I can tell,” said the perplexed 
gardener. “Not the sign of a woman there, 
except Ann and Bridget. I left them both 
howling; they heard something about its being 
the cholery.” 

He and the doctor both looked with imploring 
eyes to Amy. 

“I will go,” was all she said; and she was 
thankful to see how it brightened them. 

In fact, there seemed no possibility of getting 
him home, without her assistance in receiving 
him in the carriage. 

Not a word was spoken, except by the gar¬ 
dener, who, at every tightening of the reins, 
had something to say about being sorry his wife 
and Mrs. Bradley were gone. Unlucky! No 
near neighbors—not one. Unlucky! 

At the gate they met Dr. Holden, the Vesey’s 
pastor, waiting to receive them, be a help to 
them. He came from Dr. Cady’s, where he had 
heard of young Vesey’s sickness, and its pro¬ 
bable nature. 

They carried the invalid into the house, and 
laid him on the white bed in one of the Urge, 
cool, front chambers. Amy hastening up before 
them to prepare the way. 

H was cholera. Neither of the Irish girls j 


came to the house, although the gardener more 
than once saw their frightened visages peeping 
round a corner of some of the out-buildings; and 
by the time the gardener’s wife and the house¬ 
keeper returned, it was night, and the father 
also had returned. But the housekeeper was 
so faint and weak with terror, that Amy was 
obliged awhile to stand by her, fanning her, 
wetting her forehead in alcohol, and applying 
salts to her nortrils. The gardener’s wife shared 
the panic in a degree; but in the little cottage 
across the garden she had her own cares—two 
little children to be fed and put to bed; she must 
go—and she went, looking greatly relieved. 

They had sent into Boston for Dr. W-, 

who had, in Europe, seen a great many cases ct 
the disease; sent also for a skilled nurse of Dr. 
Cady’s recommending; but as there were no 
railroads, it must be midnight before either 
could get there. 

“ Would she remain?” urged Dr. Cady, coining 
to Amy’s side. 

If it had needed any other inducement, she 
would have met it in the beseeching, agonized 
looks of the father, as he also came up to hear 
what her answer would be, who, when she 
said, “Yes,” went away to a distant seat, and 
wept. 

A messenger was accordingly sent to the 
boarding-house, to give an account of her ab¬ 
sence. 

Dr. W came a little past midnight. To¬ 
ward morning the young man began to show 
signs of improvement. He was conscious. The 
nurse came; and then, with gratefbl looks, 
grateful hand-shakings, they sent Amy away to 
another chamber to rest. 

But she wept before she rested; she could 
not have told why. All she could have told any 
one, all she knew herself, was that she could 
not help it, she had gone through so much. 

In the morning, early, the keeper of the 
boarding-houss, Mr. Fielding, came round to 
say to Squire Vesey that they hod no girl in the 
house he and hit wife thought quite so much 
: of as they did of the one who was there then, 

; Amy Rogers. There warn’t another that the 
j boarders thought quite so much of. But—hesi- 
; fating—he knew, Squire Vesey—that is—knew 
; what a dread there was of the cholera. The 
: overseers had been in talking with him about 
: it that morning; and they were afraid, and be 
was, that if there should be one case of it in the 
; boarding-house, every girl would leave, or about 
every one. A few would stay, but not enough, 

I they were afraid, to keep the works going, 
j Amy had been much exposed ? 
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“Yes, very much exposed,” Squire Vesey re¬ 
gretted to say. 

“She was well that morning?” 

“Not well at all. Dr. Cady was at that mo¬ 
ment in her chamber.” 

“He was sorry,” Mr. Fielding said, “and so 
he was, sincerely; and still he was relieved of the 
burden of his errand, which was to tell them 
that he feared it would not do for her to come 
back to the boarding-house, with seventy people 
in it, until there had been time to show that it 
was safe for her to come. 


CHAPTER V. 

Not for many a day was there any more fear 
of her return. But what hours of intense 
anxiety, nay, on the part of a few, of agony, 
there were both at the Vesey's and at the works, 
one day and night, lest she should in that awful 
sickness be called away to the beautiful home 
in heaven, fit for one so pure, so Bweet, so 
totally uuselfish as she. 

She was not at any time so sick as young 
Vesey was for a few hours; but she was a 
tender creature, with all her courage and for¬ 
titude ; and it took her longer to get her head 
up after the blow. 

But in a week her laugh—a low laugh it was, 
yet full of merriment, like all her laughs—was 
heard through the open doors in the breakfast- 
room, where the gentlemen—young Vesey ia 
his easy-chair and dressing-gown yeb—were at 
their morning meal. 

What a sudden light broke over their faces, 
and, as it seemed to them both, over the room. 
Their eyes met. Ah! they were both very happy; 
both thought it was worth more to have her in 
the house than to have a thousand kittens, much 
as they had depended upon a little Maltese 
quadruped of that class for nearly all the fun 
that got across their portals. 

They both guessed that kit was up there—and 
she was. It was at some of her queer ways that 
Amy was laughing. By-the-by, kit almost lived 
up there since Amy was well enough to notice 
her. The gentlemen had no more of her running 
to their shoulders, or taking her dancing steps 
before them. They were willing it should be 
so, however. 

The next morning, a perfect Sabbath morning, 
Amy went down, leaning on the doctor’s arm on 
one side, and Mr. Vesey’s on the other. 

Young Vesey was in the door of the parlor to 
meet her; and the soft glow that crept over her 
face was worth seeing. Both the doctor and 
Squire Vesey thought they had never seen 


anything lovelier. What our not yet over¬ 
strong young man thought, with his hands on 
her chair, as if to steady it for her ( although 
the act. in reality, did much more at steadying 
himself, he was in such a state of tumult) did 
not transpire—we do not know. 

She began in a day or two to tulk about going 
back to her boarding-house to stay until she 
was stronger, and then going home for a good 
long rest. The thoughts of going home filled 
her with happiness, she said; and they would 
have known it by the softened look of pleasure 
creeping over the pale face, even if she had not 
told them. 

But they would not hear to this. Through a 
little polite persuasion, but chiefly through the 
doctor’s orders, they kept Amy there until she 
began to grow rosy again, and until her laugh 
came often rippling through the rooms. The 
housekeeper said she was good ns an angel. 
The gentlemen felt no inclination to deny it. 
But Amy denied it stoutly—stoutly; and would 
not rest until they all professed to believe that 
she was entirely human. 

She had to pound the housekeeper a little on 
her shoulder, with the hand so small, and of so 
little force that its blows made the housekeeper 
laugh before that personage would assent to her 
earnest affirmation. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Dxl Holdev, the good pastor of the Veeeys, 
and Amy also* was a help to them in those 
days. Amy's native village was only thirty miles 
distant. Dr. Holden knew very intimately, 
indeed, the pas&r of her family; ancl so he 
wrote to him, when he saw how it was with 
young Vesey’s inclinations, and got such infor¬ 
mation about Amy and her family as set them 
all at rest. 

And them, on the day she was to leave them, 
young Vesey proposed—young Vesey, or his 
father, we hardly know which. It was mostly 
done, at hny rate, at the breakfast-table, after 
the housekeeper had gone out to see about her 
peas for dinner. It began with Squire Vesey’s 
calling Amy “daughter,” and saying things so 
full of praise and affection, that Amy could not 
help drawing the hand that had taken hers to 
her lips, kissing it. 

The father left them soon; the young man led 
her away to the parlor, and there they were 
betrothed. 

“If my father and mother say so,” said the 
happy, happy girl; such visions of their ap¬ 
proval, of their and little Joey’s assured com- 
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fort and prosperity, growing out of her for¬ 
tunate marriage, stealing upon her, that she 
could hardly bear the weight of her joy and 
gratitude. 

There was a great deal of weeping among the 
young girls, her friends at the works, that day, 
after she gave them her parting kisses. And at 
night, when poor Charley Dentham saw it in¬ 
clined to renew itself in Fanny’s eyes, he hated 
it, would not stay where it was, but went off out 
into the grove, leaned against a tree-bole, and 
said this world was all a sham. He did not 
mean sham; but he wanted a bitter word for 
his unhappy thought, and so took that. 

We are glad to be able to say that soon 
Fanny’s sister, Maria, younger than she, but 
pretty and amiable, like her, came to work in 
the mill; and that Charley Bentham was not 
long in transferring his old affections, with 
much added to them, to that young lady. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Amy Yesey is fifty-five years old now; but 
she is just as fresh and sweet as in ’83, when 
she was twenty; her laugh is as exhilarating to 
hear. Her husband is in Congress, Why, when 
she was a girl at her dreaming, she would 
hardly have thought of wishing for this honor. 
Now she feels it to be an honor, beeause a con- 
stituancy, in the main, intelligent and upright, 
placed him there; and because he is so tried 
and proved, that, all the waves of corruption even 
in politics, even in Washington, cannot move him 
away from his manly, Christian equipoise. 


Joey is in the State Legislature, representing 
his native town; is discreet, strong—a man to 
be relied upon. 

Amy’s oldest son is there; and he is talked of 
for something higher—that is for Congress, 
when his father comes home next year to be 
made Governor. 

Her four daughters are beautiful creatures, 
or all but one, Grade, who is not beautiful in 
the accepted meaning of the term; but is so un¬ 
selfish, so good, that, if possible, she is loved 
better in the home-circle, and out of it, than 
either of the others. Her parents are pleased 
that she was named Grace; the name so sweetly 
begets her gracious, winning manners, her 
loving disposition. She is less gay than the 
others, iB less sought after by the young gal¬ 
lants; and so there comes to her this blessed 
compensation, of lying near, indeed, to her 
father and mother’s heart, of tranquillity, of 
such enjoyment in study, in stillness, as seem 
to the mother to renew, every hour of her life, 
within her, her own early enthusiasm and joy 
in learning. 

In the lonely country village, thirty miles 
away, in the green burying-ground, are two 
graves, of which our Amy thinks often with 
tearful eyes, a yearning heart—for there lie the 
father and mother; young, or in the prime of 
life when our story opened, but some years be¬ 
fore it closes grown old, feeble; but majestic, 
indeed, Sn their wisdom, their love, goodness; 
in the thoughtful eyes with which they looked 
on life, and the unbroken calm with which they 
awaited the call to the longed-for rest in heaven. 


WRECKED. 

BY MR9. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


On! sea of life! sweep on with ceaseless roar! 

My tender faith is wrecked forevermore. 

Beneath your treacherous waves a precious freight 
Of love is buried, overwhelmed by fate; 

The trust I pave has only met with scorn; 

I stand upon your shores despised, forlorn. 

Tlope's gleaming star from ont the sky has fed; 

THiero is no light across my pathway shed; 

The breakers touch my feet with dreary moan. 

And wailing winds breathe back their shuddering tone; $ 
My heart is fettered by an iron doom, !> 

And vainly straggles to escape this gloom. < 

Was mine the Joy of all that glowing past? > 

The dream of bliss so sweet it might not last? j 

Bid I then worship at a shrine of clay > 

To find my homage idly thrown away? j 

Ah! well, of all the world he seemed tho best— j 

I wonder if his conscience is at rest. i 


His heart was versed in ways of dark deceit; 
Awhile he held me thralled in glamour sweet. 
Then cast aside the priie too quickly won— 
What cared he that his victim was undone? 

He did not practice what he strove to teach; 
Ilis serpent guile concealed by honeyed speech. 

The vowi he breathed were all of little worth. 
Fidelity is seldom known on earth; 

A fond and trusting girl, not over-wise, 
now could I penetrate his specious guise? 

I never doubted once his manly truth, 

Until he blasted every hope of yonth. 

Sweep on, ohl moaning sea, with ceaseless roar! 
My tender faith is wrecked forevoriuore! 

They bid me humbly kiss the “chastening rod,” 
Deceived by man, to place ray trust in God. 

Is there a gleam of promise in the *ky? 

Will perfect love be found at last ou high? 
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'‘ETHEL'S SIR LANCELOT." 


BY F. H 

Every girl within twenty miles of Craigmuir 
envied Ethel Cramer. 

In the first place, she had plenty of money; 
in the second, she was very pretty and graceful; 
in the third, Craigmuir was one of the plea¬ 
santest estates in the beautiful mountain region 
of Pennsylvania; and in the fourth, Regie was 
so good-natured and handsome. 

Craigmuir was Ethel’s home, and Regie (or 
more properly Reginald) was her brother, and 
acted as her guardian. 

Of course, it was pleasant to be Ethel Cramer. 
There she lived at pretty, quaint Craigmuir, 
with its great sunny garden of flowers, its 
library of ancient books, a stable full of the 
finest horses, and the great chain of the broad 
mountain stretching in the distance. Could 
there possibly be anything more to wish for? 

And then there was Reginald who loved 
her so, and was so proud of her, and who had 
been her playmate from babyhood upward, 
even though he was fifteen years her senior. 

Certainly, Reginald Cramer was very fond of 
his graceful, dashing sister. Since her tenth 
year, her education and training had devolved 
entirely upon him; and to the best of his ability 
the good-natured fellow had done his duty by 
her. He had sent her to Paris to be “finished,” 
and supplied her with such wardrobes and bon¬ 
bons as incited her school companions to a per¬ 
fect frenzy of envy. 

After her education had been completed, he 
had traveled with her, giving her carte-blanche 
as regarded everything; and when her travels 
were ended, he had brought her home and in¬ 
stalled her as mistress of Craigmuir. Since 
then pretty Ethel had reigned supreme as any 
young empress. 

“Ethel is not like other girls,” her brother 
said, proudly—and certainly she was not. There 
was more of romance and love of daring in her 
temperament than characterizes the ordinary 
genus, young lady. 

If Miss Cramer had a weakness, it certainly 
was hero-worship. In a certain charming style 
she believed implicitly in Je&nnie D’Arc, and 
had quite a little craze on the subject of chivalry 
and the knights of the Round-Table. She had 
ransacked the library from top to bottom, search¬ 
ing for legends of brave knights and gallant 
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cavaliers. She had hung entranced over the 
stories of Sir Lancelot and his king, and fairly 
reveled in the great, deeds perfected by the Gow 
Chrom and lordly Ivanhoe. 

Reginald took great delight in what he called 
“Ethel’s heroics,” and laughed at them heartily: 
but Miss Ethel would shake her charming head 
with great gravity, remarking sagely, 

“You may laugh ns much as you please, 
Regie; but if I ever do fall in love, it will cer¬ 
tainly be with a man who has done something.” 

It was a dark, foggy morning, and Ethel had 
turned away from the dinner-table, and seated 
herself at her brother’s side for the purpose of 
cracking her nuts, and attending to his wants 
in a delightfully graceful and sisterly manner. 

“He is what you girls would call handsome,” 
said Reginald, lazily, in reply to some question 
she had just asked him. “An almond, if you 
please.” 

“But is he bravo?” asked Ethel. “Has he 
ever done anything?” 

“I don’t fancy he ever killed more than a 
hundred men at -once,” said Reginald, with 
great solemnity, munching his nuts. “But still 
I don’t imagine he is secretly a coward; and as 
to the rest, I am compelled to 6ay if he has 
‘ever done anything,’ I have not heard of it as 
yet.” 

Ethol gave her shoulders a little deprecating 
shrug, and looked into the fire, deciding that 
she should not like her brother’s friend. He 
was not a hero, and that was quite enough. 
She had entertained great hopes of Gordon 
Drasdyl, Regie was so fond of him, and, after 
all, he was only an ordinary, lazy man, with a 
handsome face, and the somewhat questionable 
reputation of being a “good fellow.” 

“All men are alike now-a-days,” she said, as 
she stood before the mirror, a few hours after, 
brushing out her hair; “they all wear black 
coats and white neck-tyes, and do nothing. I 
wonder if there ever were Lancelots and King 
Arthurs!” 

They were expecting Mr. Drasdyl to spend 
the autumn with them, and in the course of a 
few days he made his appearance. 

He was a dandy, Ethel decided, looking at 
his large, handsome traveling-portmantenH, and 
he was decidedly lazy, for his servant followed^ 
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“Ethel's sir Lancelot." 


carrying his cloak. He was a tall, well-propor- J 
tioned man, with an aristocratic face, and a pair j 
of large, handsome blue eyes, with a certain ! 
slow* fire in them. > 

“I am glad to meet Cramer’s sister,” he said, \ 
taking her hand cordially. “I hare known you t 


by reputation ever since you were fire years old, J 
Miss Ethel.” 

And his even tenor voice was so pleasant in } 
spite of its half indolent tone, that Ethel began ) 
to think that he might be a hero, after nil. I 


Gordon Drasdyl was evidently determined to > 
make friends with her, and before many days j 
were over his determination w’ns crowned with > 


to feel that I had made some use of my man* 
hood. I should like to do something more tliav 
hunt, and ride, and dress. But the world is too 
rich in this generation to afford other than idlo 
gentlemen.” 

Her tone was a little warm, for, to tell the 
truth, she hoped to rouse him. 

But he only smiled again, somewhat, quizzically 
at her hit nt hi9 own weakness. 

“And so you think we are too idle to be 
brave? Does that amount to an accusation of 
cowardice?” 

She knew he was jesting, but he* color rose 
nevertheless. 


success. He agreed with Reginald that Ethel j 
was unlike other girls. She was pretty and j 
lady-like, and her little glows of romantic en- t 
thusiasm aroused him. He liked her affection \ 
for her brother, and admired her perfect good- j 
breeding and refinement. \ 

Ethel was a magnificent rider, and to Drasdyl j 
this was a great attraction. It was something l 
to dash over the October hills, with a spicy, > 
elegant girl, and in such rides as these the two \ 


r ‘No; merely inertness. I want more of spirit, 
and less of fashionable inactivity.” 

“I wish I were a hero for your sake,” he 
said; and there the subject dropped. 

But in a few days after it was discussed again, 
though under very different circumstances. 

It was in the course of one of the long rides 
they were in the habit of taking—a farewell 
ride Gordon called it, for he w-as to return home 
the following day, and was not a little dispirited 


learned to appreciate each other highly. j 

But, notwithstanding her liking for him, Ethel { 
had not changed her mind as to his laziness \ 
and non-heroism. Lazy he really must he, for | 
his dapper-looking valet was his second pre- i 
scnce; and beroio he could not be, for heroes f 
(the Gow Chroms and Lancelots of Ethel's ex¬ 
perience) never were indolent, and never wore 
unexceptionable cravats and well-fitting gloves. 
No, it was a great pity, but, really, Gordon 
Drasdyl was not a hero. 

“I wish I had been born a man,” said Miss 
Cramer, one evening. ; 

Gordon Drasdyl had been lounging back in : 
his chair, watching her as she sat in the fire- I 
light. He had come to the conclusion that Miss 
Cramer was excessively pretty long ago; but 
this evening her clear, gray eyes were so very 
bright, the glow on her cheek so very brilliant, 
and the short, bronze curls so coquettishly be¬ 
coming, that he decided, if 6uch a thing were 
possible. Miss Cramer was improving. 

“Why nnd wherefore?” he asked,-smilingly. 

Reginald laughed. 

“Ethel has a weakness for heroes, Drasdyl,” 
he said; “she believes in Knights of the Round- : 
Table and the days of the Crusades.” 

Drasdyl looked amused. 

“Do you want to ‘ride abroad redressings 
human wrong?’ or does your ambition point j 
toward the Red Cross Knight, Miss Ethel?” j 

She shook her head. j 

“If I were a man,” she said, “I should like \ 


at the prospect. 

“It will be so dull,” he said. “What a pity 
it is that all pleasure must come to an end.” 

“But how cun it be dull?” asked Miss Cramer, 
innocently. “Chattersley is a very charming 
place, I hear.” 

Drasdyl wms silent a moment. He was think¬ 
ing very deeply on the subject of the speech he 
intended to make. It was rather a task, but he 
managed it at last in a very creditable manner. 

“Craigmuir is a charming placo,” he said; 
“but what would Craigmuir be without Ethel?” 

She laughed a little musical laugh. 

“I don’t know. But you see I belong to 
Craigmuir; and Regie-” 

They had been riding slowly, and as she 
finished speaking, Drasdyl laid his hand upon 
her bridle, 

“Why not belong to Chattersley and Gordon? 
My dear little Ethel, I want you.” 

The smile died out of her face. 

“I am very sorry-” she began, and then, 

seeing his pained face, stopped. 

There was an embarrassed pause, during 
which he held her bridle silently; then she 
began again, speaking hurriedly, 

“I ought to tell you the truth,” she said, ira^ 
pulsively. “If I were less your friend I should 
be less frank. I have said that the man who is 
my husband shall have made good use of his 
life. Gordon, what use have you made of 
yours?” 

She might have been very much mistaken: 
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but'certainly 9he was very much in earnest, 
and seeing it, Gordon’s face saddened. 

“And you cannot trust me, Ethel?” 

“It is not that,” she answered, with height¬ 
ened color. “I think you understand my 
meaning.” 

They rode on in Bilence for awhile, and then 
Gordon spoke again. Notwithstanding his seem¬ 
ing listlessness, he knew more of the world than 
she did, and saw how easy it was for a romantic, 
enthusiastic girl to bo led away by her romance 
and enthusiasm. Perhaps, in spite of his dis¬ 
appointment, he was a little amused at.her 
fervor. 

“And so you refuse me because I am not a 
Sir Lancelot, Ethel?” 

She turned her face away with quite a reso¬ 
lute air. His great blonde mustache was curv¬ 
ing mischievously. 

“Is that fair?” he asked again. 

The white temples under the coquettish rid¬ 
ing-cap deepened from pink to rose, but Miss 
Cramer had nothing to say. Speaking truly, 
she felt somewhat nettled at his evident amuse¬ 
ment, and seeing it, Drasdyl became good-na¬ 
turedly silent. 

When they reached home, after helping her 
to dismount, Gordon lingered at the door awhile 
to give some directions to his groom, so that 
Ethel entered the dining-room before him. It 
was empty, Regie had gone out; and presently 
she heard Drasdyl’s spurs ringing as he came up 
the hall, singing a fragment of “Com e gcntil .” 
He certainly did not look like a rejected lover 
as he opened the door. He was smiling, and 
the handsome eyes were so good-humoredly 
pleasant, that Ethel felt rather as though she 
were the embarrassed party. 

He came to the fire, and, leaning one elbow 
on the mantle-piece, looked down at her. 

“I am going to ask you a favor, Ethel.” 

“What is it?” 

“Promise me that you will not let ray pre¬ 
sumption interfere with our friendship. If you ; 
don’t want to marry me, that is no reason why 
we should not be the best of friends. Is it an 
agreement?” 

It would have been a sheer impossibility to 
resist his unembarrassed frankness, and Miss 
Cramer never attempted impossibilities; so she 
put her small hand into his big one, and 
allowed him to grasp it with quite a cordial 
pressure. 

“Now I must go and change my dress,” she 
said. 

“But there is something else.” 

She had crossed the room, and turned her 


head, with her Jjand still resting on the handle 
of the door, glancing at him inquiringly. 

“When you have found your Sir Lancelot, 
promise that you will tell me.” 

The door swung open, and then closod with 
a little snap. Mis9 Cramer had gone without 
the promise, and our hero was left alone to his 
meditations. When Regie returned, he found 
him still in the room, apparently enjoying him¬ 
self with the help of a bright fire, an easy-chair, 
and a great Turkish chibouque, which was his 
special weakness. 

“I am not going back to Chattersley to-mor¬ 
row,” he said, after Regie was supplied with 
like luxuries, and they had puffed away a few 
minutes in silence. 

“All the better. What made you change your 
mind ?” 

“I nsked Ethel to marry me this evening,” 
puff—puff; “and she said no. I am going to 
wait until she says yes.” 

“Holloo!” exclaimed Reginald. “Don’t she 
love you?” 

“My dear fellow,” between a series of puffs, 

“I am not a hero. I never killed a dozen men 
because they thought their sweet-hearts wcro 
superior to mine. I never ‘rode abroad re¬ 
dressing human wrongs.* I stayed at home 
and minded my own business, though. I think 
when I have met with a scoundrel who needed 
chastisement. I have generally supplied him 9 
with the article ad libitum, Ethel is a dear 
little girl, and her dear, little, warm heart has 
set her judgment on fire and made her some¬ 
what unjust. Apart from that, I think she likes 
me, so I am not disconsolate; and if I have your 
consent, I will sing nil dcsperandum. Hand # us 
the Bordeaux, my boy.” 

The Bordeaux was handed, and taking his 
chibouque from his mouth for the purpose, 
Cramer regarded his friend with an admiring 
glance. 

“You have my consent,” he said, “and you 
have plenty of plmck. You may not be a Sir 
Lancelot, Drasdyl; but I think you are safe.” 

I will not profane to say whether Ethel was 
pleased or displeased, when at dinner Gordon 
announced his intention of remaining. Young 
ladies faces are not supposed to tell tales, and 
Miss Cramer only smiled, and ate her salmon 
in silence. 

Two weeks passed, and Drasdyl was still at 
Craigmuir. Tic was pleasant and jovial as ever. 

Ho shot with Regie, and rode with Ethel; he 
listened to her music, and added a magnificent 
bass to her singing; he consulted with her 
gravely about her aquarium; and sympathized 
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with her when the big fish pte up the min- \ 
nows; in fact, he did everything but make love; > 
and really in those days Ethel began to*doubt j 
whether he had ever done that at all. Another > 
man, under such circumstances, would have > 
been apt to make himself a bore; but this gen- S 
tleman had too much good taste and balance to \ 
err on the side of sentimentality. Perhaps on j 
some very rare occasions the love songs were < 
sung con expressione —but that was all; and even j 
then they were generally ended with such comi- 5 
cal parodies as made the expression somewhat l 
questionable. For two weeks, as I have said, ! 
this went on, and was very amusing; but on the J 
third week Ethel found her Sir Lancelot. ! 

Craigmuir was in a mining district, and the j 
nearest village was populated by miners, who j 
worked in the coal-mines. The principal shaft \ 
was usually known by tho name of the Devil’s ; 
Mouth, and for some time had been in a very \ 
dangerous condition. Once or twice the work- j 
men had been warned, by falling stone and mb- \ 
bisb, that it was unsafe; but day by day it had 
been neglected, until at last it was absolutely 
perilous. 

One evening, Ethel, her brother, and her 
guest, were sitting together round the fire, 
when one of the servant’s rushed into the room 
in horrible excitement, 

“It’s gone at last,” she said. “Oh, Lord! 
Mr. Cramer, part of the Devil’s Mouth has j 
fallen in, and there are, at least, fifty men { 
buried alive.” 

The two gentlemen were on their feet in an 
instant, and had left the house. 

For awhile Ethel could only ask questions, 
and pace the floor in a restless terror; but at ; 
last she stopped calmer with a new resolution. 

“Let me have the carriage at once,” she said, 
to the servant; “and tell the housekeeper to 
provide some coverings, and prepare to go with 
me to the mine.” 

Her commands were obeyed, and by the time 
the carriage was brought she was ready to enter 
it. Arriving at the shaft, she found it necessary [ 
to order the driver to stop. Around the pit’s 
mouth were crowded the wives, mothers, and 
children of the miners, kneeling, praying, 
screaming, and wailing, wringing their hands 
and beating their breasts. Women with babies 
in their arms, and little children clinging to 
them; old women sobbing over their sons; sis¬ 
ters wailing for their brothers. Fifty—some j 
crushed, some buried alive. Ethel leaned back j 
against the cushions of her carriage and burst \ 
into tears; but after awhile she looked up again. \ 
She could see Regie in the crowd—and, yes, \ 


there was Gordon. She bent forward eagerly, 
she had never seen the man’s face in such a 
glow of energy before. He had thrown off his 
coat, and was working with the might of a lion; 
his supple strength stood him in good stead. He 
could lift as much as three men; and his rich, 
powerful voice was. heard issuing cool, quick 
orders on all sides. He seemed to inspire the 
people with hope and courage; and even the 
weeping women stnyed their cries to look at 
him and wonder at his calmness. 

At last there rose a shout. In falling, a great 
rock had been held by the side of the shaft, and 
had prevented its being filled more than a few 
yards. By the side of this rock there was a 
space large enough to admit of a man swinging 
himself down by means of a rope. Once below, 
he might learn the extent of the injury done, 
and assist the living men to ascend. Who would 
go? Women hushed their weeping and hid their 
faces. Who would go? Men turned pale, and 
looked into each other’s eyes with a fearful ques- 
| tioning. 

“It is almost certain death,” said an old 
miner. “The rock may hold on, or it may fall— 
the Lord Almighty only knows which it will do! 
You aec it has prevented much rubbish drop- 
\ ping, and the damage is not so great as we im¬ 
agined. There are not many workers in the 
mine, and if the rock holds, the man who goes 

down may save them all; if it falls-” the old 

man took off his hat, and his voice sunk, “God 
have mercy on his soul!” 

There was a dead, dead silence. Ah! to the 
bravest of us the gift of life is very dear. 

But at last the silence wa9 broken by a man 
stepping into the circle. He took off the coil of 
rope and began to unwind it. 

“ Fifty lives to one,” he said, in a steady, rich 
voice; “and these poor fellows have wive9 and 
sisters. If the rock holds, I save them: if it 

falls-” he ended reverently in the words of 

the old miner, “the Lord have mercy on my 
soul!” 

Ethel had looked np at the first ring of the 
deep voice. Who was it? It was the man whom 
she had accused of being useless and listless, the 
man of whom she had said, “He is no hero”—it 
was Gordon Drasdyl. 

“ Hold lightly to the rope,” he said. “I have 
climbed the rigging of a man-of-war, and I am 
not afraid of the depth. Cramer,” his face wag 
pale, but he was quite calm and collected, “if 
the worst come9 to the worst, do not forget my 
message. Now, boys!” 

A step, and he was swinging by the rope— 
lower, lower, as the men paid it out. Nearing 
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the rock—close to it—passing it now, and they 
see the handsome cavalier-face turned a little 
upward, and the handsome eyes darkened with 
something which w r as not fear; only a solemn 
thought, as the blue sky is lost to his sight. 

The women dropped upon their knees, pray¬ 
ing aloud, and the men took off their caps. 
Ethel watched the rope with a horrid fascina¬ 
tion as it slid through the hands of the holders. 

Five minutes, and the strain ceased—he had 
reached the bottom. Then another silence, and 
after that a shout of triumph. Some one was 
holding the rope again, and at length a deathly- 
faced boy was landed safely at the top. 

“Only one killed!” he said; “and we think 
the rock will hold awhile. The gentleman is 
helping the men up one by one. He says he 
will wait until the last.” 

Was he a hero? 

They were drawn up one after another. Men 
with rigid faces and eyes hollow with fear; boys 
with hardly the power to raise themselves. One 
by one—one by one; Ethel thought it would 
never end. Forty, forty-one, forty-two—she 
could not count longer. She hid her face in 
the cushions and waited. 

“Only one more,” she heard a voice Bay at 
last, “and he is the gentleman; but, masters, the 
rock Jias stirred.” . 

Fresh workers crowded to the pit’s mouth, 
and the rope was lowered again. 

“It must have reached the bottom,” said one, 
“but he^s not holding it.” 

“He was most worn out,” said the man who 
last came up. “ He had helped us all, and it was 
hard work; but ho wouldn’t come until he had 
seen the last of us up; he said there maybe 
little sisters waiting at the top who loved us.” 

Was he a hero? 

At last, at last he was holding to the rope, 
and they drew it slowly and cautiously. Two, 
three, four minutes, five, and the strong hands 
were above the rock, but their veins were 
knotted and starting; and as the man’s face 


I rose to view they saw his eyes were closed, and 
that his lips were bitten purple. 

A stir, a bustle, a wild, triumphant shout, 
pealing and ringing to the very sky, and 
Ethel's carriage hnd drawn nearer. 

“Put him in here,” she said. “Give him 
some wine, Regie. Oh, Gordon, Gordon!” 
And when they laid him on the seat, she drew 

1 ' his brave, noble bead upon her lap, smoothing 
the heavy hair back, and chafing the swollen 
hands in her own, and then, to Regie’s great 

I amazement, she bent and kissed him. 

She would not let Regie move him; his head 
must rest there; and there it rested until they 
reached the house. It was not long before he 
was conscious, and then Ethel piled cush^s 
for him on the sofa, and insisted on bringing 
his tea to him w'ith her own pre.ty hands. 

Before the evening was over, Regie very con¬ 
siderately found business which needed his 
presence in the village; and as he left the room, 
Miss Cramer, who had been sitting in silence 
for some time, looking thoughtfully into the 
fire, rose from her chair and crossed to the pros- 

I trate hero’s side, evidently with a purpose. 

“I have something to tell you,” she said, in a 
pretty little glow of enthusiastic penitence. “I 
said you were not a hero. I was very unjust 
and foolish. Please, won’t you shake hands 
with me, and be friends?” * 

He was stretched all his magnificent six feet 
length, and he looked up at her tenderly. 
Shake hands? Of course he would. He shook 

I both hands, and then insisted on holding them 
and drawing Miss Ethel into a chair at his side. 

“Do. you mean that I am a hero?” he said, 
with a quiet smile. “ Ethel, Regie says that you 
kissed me this evening—did you?” 

She blushed brightly, but her answer was 
characteristically pretty and frank. 

“I think I did. 1 had been watching you all 
the time, Gordon, and when they laid you in 
| the carriage, I knew that I had found my Sir 
> Lancelot at last.” 


THE DEAD RETURN NO MORE. 

BT ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


The living part, but meet again, 

To talk their absence o’er, 

And smile to think of perils past— V 

The dead return no more. 

When angry words have broken troth 
With those who’re loved before, 

There’s hope that they may meet again— 

The dead return no more. 


We wrong our friend*, and they forgive; 

But vainly we implore, 

When there’s a grave that liee between— 
^Tho dead return no more! 

Oh! weary life! Oh! happy sonls, 

Safe on the further shore. 

Thank God! to storms and shipwreok here 
The dead return no more. 

I 
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BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTIXUJtD FROM P40K 300. 

CHAPTER XIV. j in the hills, interlinking one sen of grass with 

Time swept on. The entire scene of our! another, and through this, bearing in a direct 
story changes from the city, with its crowds \ line for the Reeky Mountains, the Pacific Rail- 
of active people, its whirl of gay life—its sor- i way ran, having first crossed the plain, cleaving 
rows and its joys—to a broad, undulating prai- | it in two with a belt of iron, and filling all the 
rie in the far West. It was not a vast ocean of j solitude with the hum of busy workmen 
waving grass, flat and monotonous, sweeping S Out of this railway, which will soon link two 
greenly to the horizon, but a succession of prai- s vast oceans together, chaining down mighty 
ries, out of which ranges of heavily wooded j ranges of mountains in its progress, this village, 
hills lifted themselves in picturesque beauty, | or town, had sprung into existence, as many 
leaving plenty of space for the union of one | another thriving place had done, while the great 
beautiful prairie with another. These 1»ills j works stretched themselves toward the moun- 
gave life and change to the scene, which was an \ tains. Some keen lover of nature had chosen 
unspeakable relief to the traveler, who soon j the site of this coming town. The shadows of 
tires of an eternal sea of verdure as one woaries j the hills almost swept over it. The river wound 
of an ocean in its perpetual calm. One of thes 2 | around it like a silver bow. It was uplifted 
prairies was almost entirely surrounded by a j above the level plain, and overlooked a sea of 
ehain of broken hills. Along one side of aj the tallest nnd most luxuriant grass that ever 
river, of considerable depth and power, swept j tangled itself into gorgeousness with the vivid 
with a broad, graceful curve, adding the soft j coloring oi w ild-flowers, abundant ns itself, and 
chime of waters to the rush and sough of winds | bright as the tints of a coming sunset. At 
when they swayed the long grass to and fro, j nightfall the flow was more than beautiful, 
in such undulating waves as stir the ocean after Then the hills cast down their shades upon 
a storm. j the river, which sent up sparkles of light here 

In the curve of this river a dozen log houses > and there as the dying sun shed flashes of scar- 
were clustered, and one or two dwellings of soft, let or gold upon it. and all the cabin windows 
buff stone, taken from a quarry in the hills, had twined into flowers, us if determined to light up 
just been completed. Indeed, all the dwellings the prairie with a double glory. Indeed, at 
in the place were new—some of them so recent this hour, it was well that the village should be 
in their construction that tufts of green bows illuminated, for then the sweetest season of do- 
might still be found clinging to the logs, and mestic life commenced. The owners of these 
close by the stone houses the ground was cabins, come home from their work, brought 
choked up with a litter of broken stones and back from a distance on the road they were 
half-dried beds of. mortar, bits of lath, and j building, perhaps eager for a few hours of do- 
blocks of refuse timber, around which the mestic comfort with the loved ones who had fol- 
thrifty grass was still growing as if nothing lowed them into those western wilds, scarcely 
could suppress its exuberance. J giving a thought to the sacrifice they were 

Spite of this newness and litter, nature was J making. * 

60 munificent that the village looked rural and This hour of rest had fallen upon the village, 
lovely as you approached it. The thrifty wild The trees over the topmost hills seemed set on 
vine, trampled down by the workmen, had fire by drifting flame-tints let loose by the set- 
started up again, and, creeping across the loose \ ting sun. The river was partly in shadow, 
stones, seized upon the logs and were climbing partly flashing with gleams of gold, but the 
toward the caves of the cabins, scattering them j inner wave was all one cool green shadow, in 
with the sweetness of their blossoms as they | which a boat was drifting downward with tho 
grew. | current, forming a beautiful object in the stiil- 

Across the prairie, there was a broad opening ] ness. 
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In this boat two persons were seated, a young : 
girl, in the first bloom of life, and a man of 
twenty-five, or thereabout,' whose handsome face : 
bore an impress of matured thought not usual 
to that early age. He was a fine specimen of 
manhood, tall and athletic in person, intellec- ! 
tual in the expression of his face, and earnestj 
in everything he said or did. 

The girl, though scarcely yet in the perfection 
of the rare beauty which a year or two more 
would give to her tall person and street face, 
was wonderfully light and graceful as she sat : 
in the little boat, trailing one hand in the water 
and listening, with downcast eyes, to that sweet 
story, which is full of witchery now ns it was 
when Adam whispered it to his wife in the bow- : 
ers of Paradise. 

All at once the young man flung down his 1 
oars, and took the hand which lay supinely in !; 
the girl’s lap between both his. 

“You are silent—you do not believe me, ; 
Dora.” 

She lifted her eyes from the shelter of their ' 
long lashes, gave him one look, and veiled 
them again; but over her face flashed a smile 
so sudden and brilliant that he uttered an ex- ; 
clamation of delight, and, lifting her hand to 
his lips, left it rosy with his kisses. 

“Then you do love me, Dora?” 

She looked up, with a gleam of mischief in ; 
her smile. 

“ William, who was the girl I saw you with ! 
that first night at the theatre?” 

The young man started, and released her : 
hand gently from his claBp. Sho looked at l 
him in surprise. The color had left his face, l 
and a thrill of pain seemed to pass through him. > 

“I am sorry you asked me just now, Dora, j 
because an hour like this should be all joy; but \ 
I should have told you about this a little later, j 
and will answer you now. That person was j 
my wife.” j 

“Your wife!” 

A storm of crimson rushed over Dora’s face. 
It seemed as if a shot had passed through her ' 
heart. \ 

“It grieves me. I did not intend to be so 
abrupt. Forgive me.” pleaded the young man, 
greatly troubled by her agitation. 

“Your wife—and you loved her?” cried out 
that young girl, so new to pain that she thought 
it was killing her. 

“Yes, Dora, I loved her. Forgive me, but I 
did.” 

“As you love me—better than you love me. 
How dare you, sir, talk as—as you have done? 
Take me home—take me home!” 


“Not till you have listened to me—not till 
you have forgiven me for that which was no 
crime, at least Against you.” 

“ I—I cannot forgive you. It was a decep¬ 
tion. I thought you so good—so honorable, 
so—so ” 

Then Dora suddenly lifted both hands to her 
; face, and burst into a passion of tears. 

Sterling strove to imprison her hands and 
; wipe away her tears, but Bhe resisted him, and 
began to sob. 

“Dora,” he said, very gently, but with firm¬ 
ness, “you must not be angry with me for a 
state of things that happened long before I 
knew you. If you could but understand how 
unhappy these tears make me, I am sure you 
would not be so ungenerous.” 

“But you loved her—you married her.” 

“Dora, give me your hands—there, look in 
j ray face, and tell me if it is a deceitful one. 

Ah! you are almost smiling. Thank you, dear. 

; How lovely you are with the tears on those long 
: lashes. Do you think that I ever did or ever 
could love any one as I love you.” 

“Are you sure? She was wonderfully pretty. 
Her eyes so blue, her neck so white—that 
girl your wife? Oh, William, I hate her.” 

“Do not. say that, Dora—she is dead.” 

Dora gave a little shiver, and began to cry 
| again, but more quietly than before. At last 
she turned to him with a smile of heavenly joy- 
: ousness on her face and said, in a sweet, 

; womanly fashion, 

“Now tell me all about it.” 

> Well, he told her the whole story—at least 
j all that he knew of it; how his profession 
J had thrown him in the way of Constance Hud- 
j son; how he had compassionated her loneli- 
\ ness, and admired her genius, untamed and 
| rude as it was; helped her—pitied her—loved 
| her, and, in the end, secretly married her. 
i Then he told of the long journey he had taken 
| in order to claim his wife openly, and the 
| mournful news that had met him at her father’s 
\ door. This was the reason of his secrecy. 
| Death had put its seal upon his marriage, and 
j he had shrunk from speaking of it to any one, 
j especially since his heart had gone out so en- 
| tirely to another. 

\ Dora heard all this with mingled curiosity 
I and pain. But she was, after all, a sensible 
< girl. By degrees her tears abated, and I am 
j not certain that she did exalt the young man 
l into something like a hero of romance in her 
| mind. But the subject had brought too many 
l sad memories upon Sterling, and the hour, 
J which had opened so brightly, dosed in gentle 
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sadness. He could not be entirely liappy when j 
the thoughts of beautiful, bright Constance j 
Hudson had been so unexpectedly thrust upon J 
him. | 

Eudora had unconsciously dashed the sweetest { 
moments of her own life with painful shadows, j 
when she mentioned the beautiful girl who had, S 
at first, only excited her curiosity, and, of late, \ 
since she had learned to love William Sterling, \ 
a vague jealousy. With one careless question, j 
she had brought out the young man’s secret, j 
and thus dashed her own joy, for a moment, to j 
the ground. But we soon reconcile ourselves to < 
the inevitable. Dora was too wise and right- j 
hearted for more than a passing pang when she i 
learned that her own pure, first love, must ac- \ 
cept a second place in the life she had hoped to j 
fill entirely. It wounded her self-love, and hurt j 
her pride, at first; but that soon passed away. > 
Sterling had, in fact, committed no wrong J 
against any one, save, by the secrecy which i 
sprung out of intended kindness. After all, this j 
married life of his amounted to scarcely more \ 
than a dream. How could she remain jealous \ 
of a woman in her grave? Yet Dora would far 
rather this marriage had never been. i 

If Sterling, also, felt in this way, as his boat! 
drifted forward adown the river, he only gave > 
proof of it by a quiet sadness, which settled j 
upon them both; and so these two lovers drifted \ 
on through the purple shadows almost in silence. | 
They came back, at last, and walked into the \ 
village just as the stars came out, and fire-flies i 
were filling tho prairies with diamond-sparks, j 
They paused before one of the new stone j 
houses. Dora turned her face to the starlight s 
as she hesitated to open the door. William held S 
out his hand. His face was pale in that dim 
light, and he looked in her eyes entreatingly, as j 
if he feared thAt some hard thought still lin- j 
gered in her heart against him. > 

“Dora!” j 

“Good-night,” she said, kindly, bending! 
toward him; “good-night. We will never! 
think of her again.” ! 

“God bless you, Dora! Good-night” J 

Sterling turned away, and walked past his \ 
mother’s CAbin, wanting solitude. Dora stood \ 
in the darkened hall of her father’s house, and ) 
watched him tenderly, weeping a little, but \ 
more from happiness than pain. j 

The cabin door was open, and Mrs. Holt SAt j 
near it, looking out upon the river. A little j 
time before she had seen the boat, containing j 
her son and Dora, floating through the shadows, j 
and that had set her to dreaming, as mothers j 
will when the welfare of their children is at \ 


stake. Since this lady had taken up her life on 
the prairie, she had become better acquainted 
with the young girl than years of intimacy 
could have made her in the city. Thrown, as 
these two families were, into near neighborhood 
ambng the pioneers, surveyors, and workmen, 
who were busy on the railroad, the cohesion of 
natural refinement brought them into close 
relationship. Mrs. Holt saw the growing at¬ 
tachment of her son, and was made happy by 
it, for she loved Dora already with almost 
maternal fondness. 

“Let them be happy,” she said, with tears of 
gentle tenderness filling her eyes, as the boat 
floated off through the purplish mist. “God 
forbid that their youth should be shipwrecked, 
as mine was. Oh! if we, who have learned how 
to suffer, could bear all the burdens of those we 
love, life would lose half its anxieties.” 

So the boat went out of sight, winding 
sleepily down the river; and that woman's 
mind, in like fashion, launched itself on the 
stream of her life, but her mind turned up the 
stream, and floating through the dim shadows 
of memory till thought became anguish, and 
she started up in a desperate effort to fling off 
the past, and make that log CAbin pleasant as 
the palace she had been thinking of. At this 
moment, Sterling passed. 

She spread a little table of black walnut, 
rudely fashioned by some of the railroad work¬ 
men, with a cloth of snow-white linen—one of 
her hoarded treasures; brought out bread, and 
fruit, and milk, with some delicate round cakes, 
of her own making, and, at last, set a vase of 
wild-flowers just beneath the lamp, which seat- 
tered delicate shadows all over the snowy white¬ 
ness of the table. Her mind had turned from 
the young persons who had first occupied it, 
and was dwelling, somewhat anxiously, on the 
husband whom she had followed, with such de¬ 
votion, into the West. 

Holt should have been home to his supper 
before sunset; and now it was getting quite 
dark, and, so far as she could discover, looking 
anxiously out toward the railway, no sign of his 
eoming was visible. She walked out a little 
way into the wild grass, looking for him. In 
tho distance was a group of shanties, where 
many of the workmen went for their meals, and 
where that eternal curse to civilization, whisky, 
was kept in abundance. Had he stopped there? 
Once again had his manhood given way? 
Were the hopes she had cherished so thankfully 
about to be trodden in the dust? Poor woman! 
she had made her bed among thorns and this¬ 
tles from the first. How they pierced and 
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wounded her now! At last she heard a rustling 
in the long grass, the low protest of a voice she 
knew, in broken expostulations with the earth 
for rising up, swelling, and rolling so unevenly; 
and with the grass for tying up four pair of 
feet, that wanted to wade through, and could 
not. 

The woman’s heart died within her. She 
knew the sound too well. Many, and many a 
time had she heard that muffled voice, cursing 
the pavement and the stars for oscillating under 
his drunken progress, as he came home from 
some of his many haunts in the city. But the 
prairie life had seemed to regenerate him. His 
strength and manhood had come back in the 
bright, pure air of the plains. She had hoped 
so much for him, and, of late, trust had super¬ 
seded hope. Now both were gone, and she 
stood, trembling and broken-hearted, almost 
ready to die, rather than see his degradation. 

He came up, reeling and stumbling, through 
the thick grass. His hat was gone; his coat 
floated open at the bosom, and, in a fit of half¬ 
strangulation, he had torn off his neok-tye, 
leaving his throat bare to the chest. 

This was what the poor woman saw reeling 
toward her in the pure starlight of that summer 
night. 

“What—what—is it you, old woman? It—it, 
it’s my opinion, the prairies are—a—a—afire; 
sparks a—all round me, right—yes, right and 
left, every—every way. What do you—you 
keep moving back so for? Can’t ye keep steady 
on yer—ycr—feet, like a decent woman, with— 
without dancing up and down—to—to, and fro, 
like a—a—like a woman, and a confounded old 
woman at that? Can’t you hear? Stand still! 
It—it’s indecent for a woman of your age, hop— 
hop—hopping about that way, Just wait till 
your feet get tangled in the grass, and if that 

don’t trip—trip you up- There! didn’t I 

tell you!” 

Here the drunken man gave a lurch forward, 
and fell to the ground, where he lay, wallowing 
in the long grass almost at his wife’s feet, all 
the time rebuking her, and wondering at her 
unsteadiness. She helped him up from the 
earth with as heavy a heart as ever ached in a 
woman’s bosom. While he leaned heavily on 
her shoulder, fairly bending down her delicate 
form under his weight, she led him toward 
home, weeping Bilently all the way. 

What a neat, tasteful picture was that still 
cabin when they entered it. Curtains of cloud- 
white muslin floated at the little windows. The 
table, with its milk, its fruit and flowers, stood 
in the middle of the room, clearly revealed by 


the radiance of the lamp. T\vo or three cozy 
chairs stood about; luxurious, and not ungrace¬ 
ful affairs, scooped out of flour-barrels, stuffed 
with fine hay, and covered with stout, white 
linen, altogether an invention which sprang out 
of necessity, as was that long packing-box, 
cushioned, and draped into a pretty article 
of furniture, which might not have been out of 
place in a city parlor. 

Mrs. Holt had, with great taste and industry, 
thus embellished her prairie-home, hoping and 
praying for the new life which would spring 
out of her husband’s reformation. With her 
own hands she had covered the rough walls of 
her cabin with coarse cloth and concealed that 
under delicate paper, against which two or 
three fine engravings, hung in frames of fir¬ 
cones, acorn-cups, and vine-tendrils, that looked 
like ancient carving. If any home on earth 
could have won the heart of a wanderer to do¬ 
mestic ease, this would have done so, for here 
that woman had brought all the refinement and 
mechanical genius of a life-time. Love had 
made her an inventor, and her life on the 
prairies, instead of being a hardship, was like 
working out a poem. Alas! alas! how did this 
woman, so delicate and sensitive, come back to 
her pretty home that night, bending beneath the 
weight of a drunken man; her dress drenched 
with dew, her feet so wet that they left tracks 
on the matting, tears upon her face, ice at her 
heart—hopeless, utterly hopeless. The last 
prop had fallen away from her. The rest of 
her existence must be painful and humiliating 
endurance. 

Mrs. Holt led her husband into- the house, 
and closed the door, afraid that some one might 
see his disgrace. 

“Sup—supper,” muttered the inebriate, 
gathering his weight up from the shoulder of 
his wife, and staggering toward the table. 
“Told you I’d be home! but they set the 
prairies a-fire—snap, flash, lus, sparks here— 
sparks there; sp—sparks. Yes! got home to 
Bupper, in spite of ’em all! Come, set to, old 
Methusela! What’s that on your dress? Water? 
Been wading in the creek, ha! It’s rainin’ 
down your face, too, running down the wrinkles 
like gutters! What an old guy! Take care, 
you’re in my way! I wont to catch that chair 
when it comes round! Hello!—the table’s get¬ 
ting into a whirl! Hold on!—hold on, I say! 
One, two, three, four baskets of berries! 
Pitchers of milk hopping about! Hold on!— 
hold on, I say!” 

Here the man squared his feet, planted them 
heavily on the floor, and pressing both hands 
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on the table, liel^ on to it in dread earnest, call¬ 
ing out, 

“Stop it!—stop it! By George! it whirls: 
round like a cart-wheel! Steady!—steady!— 
steady!” 

Here he dropped into the chair his wife had 
placed for him, still holding on to the table 
with one hand, while he poured a flood of milk 
over the table-cloth, in vainly trying to fill a 
bowl with it. 

“My dear,” said he, at lost,, turning his 
heavy eye upon his wife, and speaking with a 
great effort at politeness, “oblige me by—by 
picking it up. It isn’t just the thing to see good 
milk lying about loose! Pick it up, my love, 
and do it in a bowl! Run, my dear! pour out 
the bread, and I’ll try and make a supper, my— 
my darling!” 

The poor woman had no smiles for this ridicu¬ 
lous address; but she sat down by the table, 
wiped the milk up with a napkin, filled the 
bowl, and crimsoned the white fluid with a rich 
supply of berries. These seemed to fill her 
husband with nothing but loathing, for he 
pushed the table away with a violent jar that 
shook everything upon it; got up, reeled toward 
the pretty white couch, and then threw himself 
heavily upon it. In a few moments he was 
asleep, and breathed like a man seized with 
apoplexy. 

Then the woman sat down in her rustic easy- 
chair, and, dropping both hands into her lap, fell 
into a dull lethargy of despair. She looked ten 
years older than she had done that morning. 
All the bloom which reviving hopes and the 
fresh air of a wild country had given her, was 
swept away. The very heart in her bosom 
seemed heavy as marble, # 

Young Sterling came in, and found his mother 
sitting there, helpless and hopeless. He also 
saw the man, whom she loved so dearly, lying 
upon the whiteness of that pretty couch, de¬ 
grading it with his besotted sleep. Ho paused 
a step from the door, and took in the scene with a 
glance full of pain and surprise. After months 
of blamelessness, had it come to this with the 
man? Mrs. Holt saw the- scorn and sorrow in 
her son’s look, and slunk away from it with a 
shiver, lie saw it, and went up to her softly, and 
with the tenderness of great love in his voice, 

“Do not let it trouble you so, mother. It 
may not happen again.” 

The poor woman gave him a look of piteous 
gratitude, and her tears began to flow like rain. 
The kindness of her son began to thaw the ice 
at her heart. 

The young raau let her cry in peace, and, 


going up to the couch, put a pillow under the 
sleeping man’s head; seeing which the poor 
woman covered her face with her hands, and 
began to sob. 

“There! he is made comfortable now; let him 
sleep it off as he is, dear mother. Come, come! 
it is not so very bad. . Let me help you into the 
other room. All will be right to-morrow.” 

She got up, wearily, and went into the little 
bed-room, sighing forth a faint good-night. 
Then Sterling went up the end-stairs, which 
led to a garret under the roof, and, finding his 
humble bed, lay upon it all night, watching the 
moon as it mounted higher and higher in the 
sky, and flooded the garret with a silvery radi¬ 
ance, beautiful as the joy which was keeping 
him in a state of celestial wakefulness. Had 
he ever loved before? Could any previous ex¬ 
perience be compared to the glory and sublime 
blissfulness that pervaded his whole being that 
night? Had his love for Constance Hudson 
been anything like that? Was it not pity, and 
the ardent admiration of beauty—to which his 
art made him peculiarly susceptible—rather 
than the intense devotion that pervaded his 
whole being now ? In his desire to respect the 
dead had he not given an idea of perfect love 
for his young wife which the facts did not en¬ 
tirely carry out? How beautiful Dora had 
looked in her first indignant surprise that so 
vital a secret should have existed between them. 
With what sweet assurances she had forgiven 
him! Not in words—for he had rather been 
permitted to read them in the uplifting of her 
eyes, and the cadence of her low voice—but in 
a hundred ways she had told him, that, in her, 
love was stronger than pride. Yet Dora wa9 
a very prodigal, and craved entire love, as every 
woman must who gives it as she did. 

No; Sterling could not say to himself there, 
in the still moonlight, that he had ever whoHy 
loved any woman as he now loved this girl 
Dora. In the sweet companionship of their 
lives, a strong, pure feeling had rooted itself, 
> which was unlike anything the young man had 
| ever dreamed of before. That other passion 
; had been of the earth; this had the holiness 
| of eternity in it. He scarcely thought how 
; rarely beautiful she was; for her very identity 
was ’swallowed up in his own being, and she 
seemed a part of his very life. 

< In his swoet dreaming, the young man forgot 
! the trouble that had fallen upon his own house- 
s hold; but when the daylight came, and through 

< the thin flooring ho heard the sobs of a woman, 
j in such grief that she had not closed her eyes 
i during the night, it went to his heart like a 
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reproach. How dared ho dream of perfect hap- J 
piness, while his mother was suffering so keenly ? > 
When Sterling came down stairs, his mother i 
was busy about her household work, looking j 
worn and haggard, as if the man, outstretched 
upon the couch were dead, rather than de¬ 
graded. They sat down to breakfast together 
In silence, with the door closed, that their 
shame might be shut out from the neighbors, 
and thus they took the first really uncomfortable 
meal in that house. 


CHAPTER XV. 

It was not often that mere travelers found 
their way along the construction trains on the 
railroad; but sometimes an individual, more 
enterprising than usual, w*ould manage to get 
on board, and pass from settlement to settle¬ 
ment on his way to the Pacific. Still it was 
not often that women or children were found 
traveling in this fashion; aud when a little girl, 
with all the old-fashioned manners, and more 
than the sharpness of a woman, came into the 
settlement one night, avowedly on a trading 
speculation in second-hand clothes, it was the 
source of considerable excitement. This feeling 
was enhanced by the fact that tho girl was ac¬ 
companied by a little, old man, who seemed to 
look up to her as his superior, and a lad of such 
exquisite beauty, that even tho rudest workman 
turned to look upon him with admiration as he 
moved through the clusters of shanties standing 
on what would, some day, be a railroad station. 

The boy carried a violin-case under his arm, 
and this also awoke the interest of the workmen, 
who saw a prospective dance before them, at 
which this boy might be the presiding musician. 

Rhoda Weeks was very busy getting some 
large trunks removed from among the rails and 
timbers, which made up the freight of that par¬ 
ticular train, to a shantie of more than ordinary 
pretention, which had been poiuted out to her 
as a place where food and lodging could be ob¬ 
tained. 

“Now you just go in and tell ’em to get us 
some supper, while I see to the things,” said 
Rhoda, with the decision of a brigadier. “A 
slice of venison, or a nice broiled quail for 
Luke, remember, and some berries alter. Have 
them done nicely, or he won't be able to touch 
them, poor dear I Now go along, father, and 
take good care of him, you know!” 

Mr. Weeks obeyed her like a child, and fol¬ 
lowed Luke, who was walking languidly toward 
the shantie. 

“No quails, not a bird, and he looking so 


tired?” cried Rhoda, spreading her little hands 
in consternation when she had discussed the 
ways and means with the owner of the shantie 
far enough to make sure that no delicacy could 
be had for her brother. “I tell you he is sick— 
can’t you see it? HiB poor checks arc redder 
than red to-night, and he can hardly sit up. 
Get him something nice—please do! Never 
mind about father and me, anything is good 
enough for us.” 

“I can get him up a splendid whisky smash,” 
said the man, so earnestly addressed. 

Rhoda made a wry face, and dashed her hand 
out impatiently. That moment Weeks came up 
with eager desire in his face. 

“I—I will take the smash,” he said, rubbing 
his hands together. “It will do the boy more 
good in that way.” 

“Father!” whispered Rhoda, “I’m ashamed 
of you.” 

“Well, well, no matter, I can do without it,” 
said the little man, retreating, almost with tears 
in hiB eyes; “but it’s hard—it’s mighty hard!” 
he muttered, sitting down disconsolately. 

Rhoda placed herself on a wooden bench on 
which Luke was lying, and took his head in her 
lap. 

“Are you hungry, dear?” she whispered. 

“No, not much—only so tired. Shall we never 
find them, Rhoda?” 

“By-and-by—have a little patience, Luke.” 

“But it so long—months and months.” 

“I know it, darling; but I think we are on 
the track now, and I’ll keep it up, if we have to 
go clear to California.” 

“I shall never get there,” whispered Luke, 
closing his eyes wearily. “Don’t you see, 
Rhoda, how weak and good-for-nothing I am 
getting.” 

“Weak! Nonsense! Good-for-nothing!—how 
foolish! You are only tired and hungry. Ohl 
if I could get you something-” 

Here Rhoda broke off with an exclamation of 
delight, for that moment a young man entered 
the shantie with a bunch of birds in one hand 
and a gun in tho other. She did not look at 
the man, but her eyes fastened greedily on the 
birds; and removing Luke’s head from her lap, 
she got down from tho bench and went up to 
the new-comer. 

“Will you let me have one—just one? Oh, 
mercy! Father, father; Luke—why it’s him. 
It’s Mr. Sterling himself. Oh! how glad I am; 
how—how ” 

She paused here and struggled a little, for 
Sterling lifted her from the floor, in the midst 
} of her exclamations, and kissed her tenderly. 
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“Dear me, you shouldn’t do that; but, then, 
who cares? We’ve found you at last; but how 
you are tanned; how your beard has grown! 
Dear me, isn’t this splendid? Luke! Luke! 
don’t you see who it is ?” 

Luke did not move, something strange had 
come over the boy. He was shivering from 
head to foot, and closed the broad, white lids 
over his eyes as if to shut the young man from 
his sight. Something within him shrunk and 
recoiled from that handsome face. 

“Luke! Luke! don’t you see—don’t you hear?” 
cried Rhoda, as Sterling set her on her feet 
again. 

The boy arose to a sitting posture and made 
a sad effort to smile. 

“I—I am not very well,” he said, gently; 
“and that makes roe feel strange; but I’m glad 
to see you, Mr. Sterling. Father will be glad, 
too.” 

“Father! father! sure enough—where is he?” 
said Rhoda, on the alert in an instant. She 
turned just in time to see the little man place 
an empty tumbler on the counter, which an¬ 
swered as a bar, and surreptitiously wipe his 
lips with the back of his hand. 

“Oh, father! just because my back was 
turned!” she whispered, leading him forward. 
“ Here he is, Mr. Sterling, looking splendid, isn’t 
he? Tired out, and had to take a little of some¬ 
thing, you know; always doeB when I insist on 
it—don’t you, father?” 

Weeks, in some confusion, held out his hand 
and shook that of Sterling’s three times in suc¬ 
cession. 

“Glad to see you, sir—seems like old times. 
My, how hearty you are looking. How do you 
think Luke is getting along?” 

“He always was delicate,” said Sterling, 
looking compassionately on the gentle boy. “ I 
hope the air of the plain* will do him good.” 

Luke smiled, and said he thought it was doing 
him good; then he turned a wistful glance on 
Rhoda, who crept toward him and bent her face 
to his. 

“Ask him about them?” he whispered. 

Rhoda nodded her head, and turned to Sterl¬ 
ing. 

“I was so taken abaok that everything went 
out of my head. “Where can we find Mrs. 
Holt?” 

“She is here, Rhoda; you can see her house 
on the bend of the river by stepping this way.” 

Rhoda clapped her hands and ran to the door, 
looking toward the distant village with eager 
eyes. 

“Oh! if I had but wings,” she said. 


“You need not pray for them, little Rhoda,” 
answered Sterling;. “I have a horse and wagon 
here; get in, and we will have our birds for 
supper.” 

“But Luke?” 

“Of course, Luke will come also; your father, 
too. I have no idea how we shall manage for 
beds; but the neighbors are very kind.” 

“If you had just as lief, Rhoda, I will stay 
here,” said Weeks, casting a furtive look toward 
the bar. “You and Luke will be enough for 
one house; besides, I must be here to take care 
of the goods.” 

“Perhaps that is the best arrangement,” said 
Sterling, thinking of his mother, who was in no 
state to assume extra burdens. 

“Well,” said Rhoda, hesitating between her 
father and brother, “if one must be left be¬ 
hind, father is best.” 

Luke got up eagerly from the bench and put 
on his cap. 

“It looks beautiful out yonder,” he said. “I 
am ready to go.” 

A strange inspiration seemed to have soiled 
upon the lad. His eyes were like diamonds; his 
cheeks became vividly red; and no coral was 
ever brighter than the lips through which his 
breath panted het and fast. 

Sterling lifted the boy into his wagon, and 
Rhoda took her place beside him, laughing 
gleefully at the idea of seeing her best friend 
once more. Thejr had a delightful ride across 
the prairie, and at last stopped before the log 
cabin. Rhoda sprang over the wheel, darted 
into the house, and throwing herself at Mrs. 
Holt’s feet, where she sat sewing, cried out, 

“Oh, lady! have I found you—have I found 
you!” 

The bright tears were on her face, her hands 
were uplifted—the young creature was wild 
with joy. 

Mrs. Holt was greatly affected. She raised 
the girl in her arms and kissed her again and 
again. 

“Rhoda! little Rhoda! it seems like a miracle 
to see you here.” 

“Oh! we have been searching for you so long, 
traveling everywhere in hopes of finding you. 
The West is so' far off, so wide, so long, it 
stretches off and off. But we are here at last, 
Luke and I, to say nothing of father.” 

“And you are come to stay with me, little 
Rhoda?” said Mrs. Holt, kindly. 

“Till Luke gets better, if you will let us. 
Luke is sick. I am afraid he is getting worse, 
for he grows so handsome that it makes my 
heart ache.” 
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Here the lad, of whom they were speaking, 
came in. Mrs. Holt was so struck by the ethe¬ 
real beauty of his face that she stood motion¬ 
less, gazing upon him as if an angel had started 
up in her path. Rhoda took him by the hand 
in her brisk, protecting way, and led him to the 
lady. 

“You don’t know Luke yet; but he remem¬ 
bers you, and loves you. Don't you, brother?” 

“Ah, yes! I do remember her so well—as 
well as I remember our mother.” 

Mrs. Holt took his hand, it was hot and dry. 

“You are ill—what can I do for you?” Bbe 
said, in a voice so sweet with compassion that 
it brightened the boy’s face all over. 

“No, lady, I am well now. It seems as if I 
had got home.” 

“And so it shall be your home so long as you 
like it,” said the lfldy; “but you must be hun¬ 
gry.” 

“Yes, he is hungry,” answered Rhoda, taking 
off her bonnet, and beginning to roll up her 
sleeves. “But we have got some birds out 
there, and I am going to cook them. Is that 
the kitchen I saw back of the house with a 
cooking-stove in it?” 

Before any one could answer, Rhoda ran out 
to the wagon, took the birds from under the 
seat, and directly was picking off their feathers 
in that lithe summer kitchen as if she had lived 
there all her life. Sometimes she would pause 
in her work, and sit motionless, with a bird in 
one hand, and a handful of feathers in the 
other; then burst out into a mellow laugh, wipe 
her eyes with the sleeve of her dress, and fall 
to work with new vigor. 

When her birds were ready for cooking, she 
proceeded to make a fire, found all the neces¬ 
sary utensils as if by magic; and before Mrs. 
Holt knew well what she was about, came smil¬ 
ing and bustling into the house, ready to set the 
table for the whole family. 

This was rather pleasant to the lady, who had 
been husbanding her little means so carefully 
that she had considered any servant as an ex¬ 
travagance. Besides, the sudden downfall of 
her hopes had broken her energies, and the 
fatigue of domestic duties had pressed heavily 
upon her of late. So it was a relief to see 
bright, active little Rhoda taking the lead, and 
fluttering about the house like a honey-bee 
among rose-thickets. 

“There,” said Rhoda, placing the last dish 
on the table, and rolling down her sleeves with 
dainty precision, “ the supper is ready. Come, 
Mrs. Holt, come Mr. Sterling, and you, Luke. 
Dear me, how comfortable it is.” 


She placed one of the cozy chairs at the head 
of the table, and patronized Mrs. Holt with a 
gentle pat on the hosulder as she sat down in it. 
Then settled Luke in his place, and took her 
own seat, with a little flutter of delight, as a 
mother-bird sinks down in her nest after the 
young ones are properly fed. 

The next day Luke felt better from the rest 
and quietude which an idea of home had given 
him, and wandered off toward the river, pluck¬ 
ing the most delicate prairie-flowers from the 
wild grasses as he went. Over his shoulder, 
like a troubadour of old, his violin was slung in 
: its case of green cloth. Thus, with the flowers 

! his taste was alway? longing for, and the in¬ 
strument which he loved best of any inanimate 
thing on earth, the boy strolled forth, breathing 
the brightness of the air with languid pleasure, 
and feeling almost well again. 

On the brink of the river stood a clump of 
elm-trees, over which a wild grapevine had tan¬ 
gled and trailed itself, lifted high in the sun¬ 
shine, and sweeping downward in a bower of 
rich lcafiness. At the foot of this tree Luke 
seated himself, and taking out his violin, began 
to play. At first the wind, as k whispered and 
sighed along the grass, was not fainter than the 
strains he drew. The singing of the waters, 
and all the hum of summer insects swelled into 
harmony with his music, which seemed natural, 
j like the rest. By degrees the strains swelled 
\ out louder and more sustained; the air thrilled 

I with its sweetness; and the very birds in the 
vine above him paused, with their heads # on one 
side, to listen, till the inspiration seized upon 
them, and they began to sing in chorus, jubilant 
with enthusiasm. 

Then the lad’s face grew heavenly in its 
beauty; a smile, that seemed born of the music, 
parted his lips; his eyes were luminous with 

! ' crowding harmonies; his hands, delicate and 
white as a child’s, shook and quivered with 
eagerness as they fluttered over the strings. 
Sometimes he lifted those beautiful eyes to the 
birds, and mocked their sweetest notes with his 
genius. Again the sounds came with a liquid 
flow from under his fingers, and some unseen 
bropk seemed rippling into the river. Such 
fantasies occupied the very soul of the boy until 
the morning shadows were beginning to uplift 
themselves from the river, and the sun crept 
in upon him through the trailing grapevines, 
making everything around still more beautiful. 
Any exertion, save that which sprang out of his 
genius, would have taxed the boy’s strength 
most painfully; but he had never yet wearied 
of the glorious strains of wh-ich that violin was 
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capable. Like a creature inspired, he filled 
all the air with melodies, throwing out the 
genius within him in a wonderful outgush, all 
the more wild and sweet because no human 
being wns near to disturb him. 

Luke thought this, and was content; but up 
the river a little way, sheltered by some over¬ 
hanging trees, a bark canoe was rocking on the 
water close by the shore. Its occupant, a young 
girl, stood up in it, gathering greeu grapes from 
a vine that crept over the shrubbery which 
formed a hedge-row just there, and fell like a 
torn curtain toward the water. As the first 
strains of that heavenly music reached her, 
Dora stood motionless with her hand on a clus¬ 
ter of fruit, and her head bent listening. Then 
she dropped to her scat in the canoe, and taking 
up the oars, allowed them to drag with the cur¬ 
rent, which bore her gently down stream. She 
made no noise, indeed scarcely breathed, for 
the music grew more distinct and clear as she 
approached the group of elm-trees; and she 
listened, entranced, wondering how the thrill¬ 
ing sounds were produced. The current at last 
swept her canoe close to the shore; the wind 
lifted the foliage for a moment, and she saw a 
young boy sitting upon the bank, beautiful as 
anything Hnphuel ever painted. His flushed 
cheek was resting against the violin, from 
which his delicate fingers was charming the 
music she had heard. Dora seised a branch, 
which stretched over the water, and sprang 
ashore. She knew the lad, and her heart 
leaped with joy at the sight of hyn. 

“Lute!—Luke! you dear, dear boy, how 
came you in this far-off place.” 

Luke Weeks dropped his Cremona to the 
ground, where it gave out a faint wail, as if the 
fall had wounded it. All the hot scarlet died 
out from his face, and ho began to tremble from 
head to foot, as if an angel had just appeared 
before him. Then the breath came back to his 
lips; his eyes filled with tender joy, and, clasp¬ 
ing his hands in an ecstasy of thanksgiving, he 
cried out, 

“It is she!—it is she! I knew this was home!” 

“Are you ill? How pale-you look! I hope— 
I do hope it is nothing serious,” said Dora^ sit¬ 
ting down, and putting her hand on the lad’s 
shoulder. “ How you tremble! Did I frighten 
you like that?” 

“Frighten me, sweet lady! Oh! no; if I 
tremble, it is because—because I am so thankful 
to the good God.” 

“Dora picked up the violifi from the grass.” 

“Have you broken it?” she questioned. “I 
hope not.” 


Luke took the instrument from her lap. Next 
to the young creature by his side, it was the 
dearest thing to him in all the world. He swept 
his hand lightly over the strings, and smiled 
when they gave forth the usual sounds. 

That smile, so light and tender, brought the 
dimples nfround Dora’s mouth. She took the 
little hand from its loving caress of the instru¬ 
ment, and held it in her own. 

“Why, how frightened you must have been! 
This poor hand quivers like a bird. Or is it 
that you are so very ill?” 

“Ah! I am well, now; well, and so happy.” 

Dora stole her arm around the shadowy form, 
and then drew him close to her. He seemed 
scarcely more than a child to her, then; for 
sickness had given him back all the delicacy of 
infancy. He laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
and the healthy bloom of he* cheek touched the 
burning glow of his. The boy sighed sadly, 
and closed his eyes. 

“Are you tired, Luke?” 

lie attempted to say “No,” but the word died 
on his lips, in a smile of ineffable happiness. 

“By-and-by,” she said, very quietly, “you 
will tell me how it happened that I found you 
here. It seems so strange!” 

“Not strange to me!—not to rac! God does 
these things, I do believe. Ho does listen when 
we pray!” 

Dora grew quiet, and almost solemn, as she 
listened. It seemed as if some angel had folded 
his wings, and nestled close to her, on his way 
to heaven. 

“Wo have been traveling a long, time,” said 
the boy; “months and months, but could find 
no trace of imy one we wanted. But we ore 
here, nt last—and this is rest.” 

“You were looking for Mrs. Holt. She used 
to talk of you so much,” said Dora. 

“Did she? Khoda loves her*o/ She never 
was happy till we came in search of our best 
friends.” 

“You mean her son, Mr. Sterling,” said 
Dora, blushing like a rose. 

“ Yes; he was always kind to us. How strong 
and well he looks. Ah! that is the fresh prairie 
breezes! You will soon get well under them, 
and be like the rest of us.” 

A faint expression of denial came to the boy's 
face, but he said nothing. After awhile he sat 
upright, and was astonished at the strength 
within him. 

“How beautiful everything is,” he said. “I 
did not mind it so much before! The sunlight, 
there, upon the water, is like white flame!” 

(to be concluded.) 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 

A 9 winter approaches, the fashions begin to 5 muslin; round the bottom ther6 is a deep gnth- 


assume more positive shape. Panniers have 
finally established themselves in favor, hut the 
mode of looping them, and trimming them, de¬ 
pends entirely on individual taste. For young ;i 
ladies who dance, short dresses will be worn 
quite as much as those with trains; and we ; 
certainly think the fashion a sensible one; but 
care should be taken not to have the dresses too 
short, as then the feet would be indelicately : 
exposed. For married ladies, or those who do : 
not dance, the skirt with a train is much more 
elegant in evening costume. < 



We give here an engraving of a very pretty i 
evening dress with a short skirt. It is of white 5 


ered flounce, headed with a garland of roses; 
above this flounce, the dress is arranged in 



slight puffings, studded with roses. A piece 
added on to the bodice forms a short court- 
train and becomes a part of the second skirt, 
very short, and looped up on one side with a 
fastening of roses. The low bodice and the 
short sleeves are also trimmed round with a 
garland of roses. A ruffling of white lace com¬ 
pletes the sleeve. The waistband, of white rib¬ 
bon, passes under the folds of muslin, forming a 
train at the back. The coiffure is formed of 
branches of roses. 

Next we give a very elegant walking-dress. 
It is a single toilet of blue alpaca, trimmed with 
ruches of the same material. The dress has a 
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first skirt plain, and a second one slightly looped 
up at the back, and forming an apron in front. 
Small loose paletot, cut out into a square on 
either side. These alpaca dresses are very 
pretty in all colors. 


I the back by a large pink Jow, and the train 
of the silk skirt shows underneath. A dres9 
of white muslin can be substituted for the 
gauze, and any other color used in place of 
! the pink. 



A third costume is a dress, with an under- J 
skirt of pink glace silk, shot with white; the j 
upper one, of white silk gauze, is trimmed with \ 
gathered flounces of the same material, with n i 
heading fastened with a cross-strip of pink silk. j 
Narrower flounces form braces upon the bodice; j 
these braces are fastened upon the shoulders \ 
by pink bows. The same trimming simulates \ 
rounded basques upon the skirt. A pink wfiist- j 
band goes round the waist and is tied at the j 
back. The white skirt is slightly looped up at \ 


Here is a little toilet which one would think 
copied from a picture of the time of Louis XV. 
It is a dress of gray silk, with pleated flounces 
of the same material, and turquoise blue cross¬ 
strips. The first skirt is round; the second is 
looped up on one side with a blue bow. The 
bodice is fastened a9 a shawl in front, with blue 
cross-strips. There arc pleated flounces, and 
cro 9 s-strips at the waist and sleeves. Small 
hat of blue silk, with a garland of field daisies. 
One daisy fastens the scarf in front. 


EDGING. 
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pieces, or breadths. The front breadth is the l The skirt is cut in Vandykes at the edge, but 
smallest, and has one notch at the top of it; the j should Vandykes be objected to, the paper pat- 
remaining three breadths are notched, so as to 1 tern may be so laid on the material, and the 



join in regular succession. There is no join s skirt cut straight at the edge; but whatever the 
down the center of the skirt; therefore, that | form individual taste may dictate for the edge, 
material must be cut double. There is no full- j the top of the breadths must be gored and cut 
ness except at the back breadth, and that must j according to the pattern, and the skirt mounted, 
be gathered before sewing on to the waistband. 5 to look plain in front, and gathered at the back, 
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KEY-CASE. 




BY MR8. JANE WEAVER* 





Make a case of cardboard in the form of a 
spectacle-case of the size desired. The inside 
is lined with quilted silk; the outside is of Java 


canvas, worked according to the pattern given 
below, with silk cordon. After covering the case 
with worked canvas, bind with braid or ribbon. 



LADY’S TOILET SLIPPER IX APPLICATION AND BRAID. 


In the front of the number we give a pattern, 
printed in colors, of a Lady's Toilet Slipper in 
application and braid. 

Materials. —Black velvet or fine broadcloth 
for the foundation; some pieces of white and 
green silk; green silk embroidery braid; fine 
black purse-twist, or gold thread. 

Cut out the slipper in black velvet, then cut 
the butterfly in white silk; gum it carefully 
upon the velvet, being careful not to spread the 
gum beyond the butterfly, or the velvet will be 
spoiled. Cut two small circles of green silk (as 
seen in the design) for the lower wings; tack 


^ them upon the white silk in their proper places. 
» Braid the outlines with the green braid, also 

I the heavy lines within the wings; the delicate 
ones may be done either in ehain-stitoh* with 
fine sewing-silk, or with the purse-twist, laid 
\ flat and sewed over and over with sewingrsilk. 
| The black dots are of jet beads, and the solid 
\ black, in the lower wings, are embroidered. All 
| the black lines and embroidery may be done in 
< gold thread, if preferred. It makes the butter- 
| fly more brilliant, of course; and' if the best 
| quality of gold thread is used, it* is equally 
< durable. 
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BACK TXKW. 


nuwr VIEW. 


This pannier consists of a first skirt bordered ^ 
with three narrow flounces, each four inches \ 
wide, with a similar space between. The skirt | 
is plain in front and gathered full at the back, j 
and is trimmed down the center of the front i 
breadth with a series of small bows. Lastly, i 
the bustle, or pannier, is made by cutting a sort s 
of large, round basque out of stiff muslin, which j 
serves for the lining. The pannier is of the j 
same material as the skirt, and cut in the same j 
form as the lining, only longer and wider, so as > 
to make it bouffant. It is gathered at the top * 


and bottom, and then sewn on the lining It 
is qnito independent of the skirt, only sewn to 
it at the waist; it can, therefore, be raised up 
when the wearer sits down so as to prevent 
crushing it. Bows, with ends of ribbon, orna- 
ment the*back and center of the pannier. Those 
who do not wish yet to adopt’ the pannier con¬ 
tent themselves with a short skirt and tunic to 
match, but the tunio is looped up high, and at 
several plaoes, so a a to make it full and promi¬ 
nent just below the waist. 


EDGING. 
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SHOE-POCKET 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The materials are a yard and a half of brown 
Lolland; ten yards of scarlet braid; ten yards 
of waved white braid; one piece of narrow black 
braid; black silk cordon; white pique, and scar¬ 
let flannel. 

The back part of the shoe-bag measures 
twenty-two inches in width and fourteen inches 
in depth. For the front of the bag, the Lolland 
must measure twelve inches in depth and thirty- 
two inches in width. Hind it with woolen braid 
on to one of the long sides, and arrange it in 
equal folds. The upper breadth of each fold 
covers a space of three inches and a half; and 
they must be five inches and a half distant, and 


\ separated by an applique of red flannel with a 
j white pique leaf upon it, and a little flower of 
5 black cloth. The red applique is fastened by a 

I cross-stitch, the white by a button-hole stitch 
of black silk. The space from each outer-edge 
measures one inch and three-quarters, the space 
j between the folds two inches. Along the mid- 
j die of these spaces the pocket part is joined ; i 
) the under part by placing a piece of waved 
( braid; and the division is also shown by this 
\ means. Both arc joined on three sides by a 
\ woolen braid; the upper part of the back is 
j bound together with the flap. The binding re- 
S quired for the other parts of the flap is clearly 
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A SILK APRON. 


shown in the design. In addition to the bind- 5 The design on the pockets is almost a repeti- 
ing, there are little scallops of black braid. Five tion of the flaps, and may be easily worked from 
rings are placed at the upper edge to hang the them. This affair is both useful and orna- 
pocket by. \ mental. 



A SILK APRON. 


BY EMILY H. MAT. 



Silk aprons are worn much more than for- jj trimmed with satin rouleaux. Any lady can 
mer y and are very becoming, especially for $ make this tasty article with the aid of the en- 
some ladies. The one represented above is * graving. 
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TRICOT IRONING-GLOVE 


BY MR8. JANE WEAVER. 



Tiie glove may be worked in common knit¬ 
ting-cotton: the pattern upon it. and the edge, 
in scarlet Berlin wool. The glove, as may bo 
seen in our engraving, preserves the fingers 
and thumb from scorch, in ironing. Cut paper 
patterns to the size of the three separate parts, 
and work the tricot to them. Crochet round 
the sloped edges with double stitches, and join 
also with double stitch. The little picots of red 
wool round the outer edge consist of five chain 
and one double in the first stitch. The founda¬ 
tion is ornamented with double cross stitches 
in reversed lines. The glove is rendered more 
complete by placing a layer of tow, covered 
with strong linen, underneath, with an India- 
rubber eye fastened to the lining, and pushed 
on to the handle of the iron to prevent its slip¬ 


ping. R is further ornamented with a bow of 
scarlet ribbon. 



FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Petxrsos” FOR 1869.—We call attention to our Pro* 
pectus for 1869, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine is cheaper and better 
than any periodical of its kind. Other magazines, similar 
in character and quality, charge three or four dollars a 
year, where we charge only two. Our enormous edition, 
exceeding that of any monthly in the world, enables ns to 
offer “Peterson” at those low rates; for we find by expe¬ 
rience that n email profit on a large circulation is more 
remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

The inducements we offer for getting up clubs for 1869 
are unprecedented. For three subscribers, at $1.66 each, 
wo will send our superb engraving, “The Star of Bethle¬ 
hem,” as a premium. For- four subscribers, at $1.50 each, 
we will givo the same engraving. For five subscribers, at 
$1.60 each, we offer the engraving and an extra copy of the 
Magazine in addition. For eight subscribers at $1.50 each, 
we will send the premium engraving and an extra copy. 
Where a club of fourteen is pent, we tnko the subscribers at 
$1.43 each, and send the premium engraving and nn extra 
copy to the person getting up the club. We have never 
l*efore offered such inducements, nor has any other maga¬ 
zine. 

Xow U the time to get up clubs. “ Peterson” is, beyond all 
controversy, the cheapest aud best of the magazines. On 
this point, we refer to the “Opinions of the Press,” a few of 
which we print, among the advertisements, at the close of 
this nnmbor. Everything that is to be had in tho higher ; 
priced magazines is to be had here, and for less money. 

Everybody will subscribe for “ Peterson” if its claims are ; 
fairly presented. Be the first in the field. A specimen will ; 
be sent, gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 

\ elocipedes are all the rage in Paris, even for grown-up ' 
persons. Even ladies use them, though generally in their ! 
own grounds. There is a velocipede costume, made ex- ; 
pressly for the occasion. It Is a sort of Knickerbocker suit, ! 
of an English material, a kind of fancy gray cloth, studded j 
either with black dots or black vermicelli. The trousers 
are confined below the knee; a Russian blouse, with flat j 
plaits in front, serves for bodice; it is fastened with mother- > 
of-pearl buttons, and confined round the waist with a band < 
of cloth to match. A simple black straw toquet, black kid \ 
boots, and gaiters to the knee. Thus equipped and driving \ 
her velocipede, a pretty woman looks like a school-boy out { 
for his holidays. j 

Taking Nature Prints from ferns is a vory nice occupa- | 
tion for an idle hour. To do it, lay the fern to be copied < 
flat on a sheet of paper, to which fasten it with fine thread, i 
Then dip a small, hard brinh in a solution of Indian ink, I 
aad strike it lightly on a comb, so that the ink falls on ttuLj 
paper !a a shower of small drops, specking it all over, ex-j 
< ept whore the fern is. j 

Where No Premium is asked, we will send for 1869, as we 
have done for 1868, three copies of “Peterson” for $4.50. j 
Three friends, by joining together, can thus secure the j 
Magazine for $1.50. 1 
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How TO Wear Colors.—A good eye for color is a rarer 
gift than is usually supposed. Ladies, who possess it, look 
better dressed than others who do not, although they pro¬ 
bably spend far less money on their wardrobe. It is not 
possible to instruct everybody in the arrangement of colors, 
bat a few general rules may help most persons. Avoid, in 
the first place, blazing contrasts, such as bright red next 
bright green, or bright blue next bright yellow; snch con¬ 
trasts are not harmonious; let one of tho two colors always 
be subservient to the other. It is not so much what color 
a material is, bat how that color is made to appear. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that all colors have their comple- 
mentaries, which add to, or detract, from the beanty of the 
adjoining colors,- according to wliat they may be. Thus, 
tho complementaries of red are green, of blue are orange, 

! of yellow are violet. If yon cut out pieces of gray pni>or in 
an ornamental form, and stick a piece on each of the three 
colors we have named, you will find, in a shaded light, the gray 
will be fully tinted by the complementaries of these colors. 
But you cannot lay down precise rules. An experienced 
\ artist can bring any two colors together by properly modn- 
| lating them. And the hand of nature never errs, whether 
it brings together scarlet and crimson, as in the cactus; 

; scarlet and purple, In the fuchsia; yellow and orange, as in 
j tfi e calceolaria; or the colors in the varions plumage of 
| exotic birds—the harmony is always beautiful, ever perfect, 
i Wo will suggest a few contrasts: One, black and warm 
brown; two, violet and pale green; three, violet and light 
rose color; four, deep blue and golden brown; five, choco¬ 
late and bright blue; six, deep red and gray; seven, maroon 
and warm green; eight, deep blue and pink; nine, chocolate 
and pea-green; ten, maroon and deep blue; eleven, claret 
and buff; twelve, black aryl warm green. Practice, if it 
does not rcuder you perfect, will, at least, greatly improve 
your eye for color. 

\Vreatiw Made op Ferns. —A very pretty wreath for the 
hair is now made of ferns. To make these wreaths, take 
the lowest side branch of a small frond, and fold it, right 
side up, in 9 contrary direction to that of its growth, layiDg 
’it diagonally across the mid rib, a little above where it 
grows out of it. The next lowest fold in the same manner 
over this, the next over that, and so on to the top. Two of 
these plaited fronds make the wreath; they are fastened to 
fine wire, their tapering tops meeting in front of the head. 

Panthers Should be Adapted to the size and style of the 
person who wears them. On short, stout figures they 
should be smaller than on slim, tall ones. The latter look 
best in this new fashion. The fault of American women is 
that they slavishly adopt the Parisian fashions, without 
any attempt at the fitness of things; whereas the true way 
is to study the becoming, altering and modifying each new 
style in whatever manner is most suitable to the person 
who is to wear the drees. 

Save a Dollar.— Remember that the price of this Maga¬ 
zine is only two dollars a year, while all the other first-class 
magazines are three, or four dollars. Single subscribers 
cau got “Fetersou” for less than the club prices of similar 
magazines. 

The Cheapest and Best is what all the newspapers call 
this Magazine. Compare it for If 68 Avith any other of its 
price and kind! 

Our Novelets for 1809 are unusually brilliant aud interest¬ 
ing. See the Prospectus! 
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A New Premium Exqratixg. —For 1969 we shall have a 
new premium engraving, (large-sited, for framing,) which we 
shall give, gratis, to persons getting up clubs. It is called 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” and is after a picture by Goromo, 
the celebrated French artist. It represents the wise men 
of the East, with their train of camels, traversing the desert, 
in the solemn, Oriental night, guided by the star, which, as 
Scripture says, “went before them till it came and stood 
over where the young child was.” The picture is impres¬ 
sive and grand beyond description; while the subject is one 
that appeals to every human heart. We hope to introduce 
this beautiful engraving into tens of thousands of house¬ 
holds. It is far preferable to “ Washington Parting from his 
Generals,” or to the “ Bunyan” mezzotints, fine as they are. 
We will send it, postage paid, carefully wrapped on a roller. 
When framed aud hung up, it will be an ornament to any 
parlor. A littlo exertion in getting subscribers for “ Peter¬ 
son” will entitle any person to a copy of this valuable en¬ 
graving gratis. See our unprecedented offers in the “Pros¬ 
pectus for 1S69," on the last page of the cover. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collin*. 1 r ol^ 8 t*o. New 
York: Harper d Brothers. —A reprint of a new novel by 
the author of “The Woman in White." The story has 
many merits, and certainly creates nnd keeps alive curio¬ 
sity ; but the events are generally improbable, and some of 
them even impossible. In “The Woman in White,” Wilkie 
Coll ins carried his peculiar method of story-tolling quite as 
far ns it could lte carried, and since then his novels linvo 
been more or lass failures. In all these cases, bo it remetn- 
l>orod, the narrativo is made up backward. This mode of 
writ ing a tale was so obviously suggested by Poe’s “Murder 
In tlie Kuo Morgue," that it can hardly be said to be origi¬ 
nal. In Wilkie Collins’ Wids, and quite as noticeably in 
4 * Foul Play,” it has degenerated into mere sensationalism. 
Any fair writer, who will cultirnto his analytical faculty, 
can reel off such stories by the score. Even that portion of 
the public, which reads them with such avidity, is angry 
afterward to see how it* has been taken in. The volume is 
illustrated with spirited wood-engravings, and Is printed 
and bound neatly and tastefully. 

Modem Women, and What is Said of Them. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. Lucia Gilbert Calhoun. 1 vol^ 12 mo. 
New York: J.S. Red field. —This is a reprint of a series of 
articles, which originally appeared in the Saturday Review, 
one of the ablest of the London literary and critical week¬ 
lies. No articles of their kind have ever excited more 
attention. They are written with consummate ability. 
But they look at the sex too much from a satirical point 
of view, and are very sovere, perhaps unnecessarily so. 
Certainly, we have no class of young women In America 
similar to the 44 Girl of the Period,” os described in these 
essays, though there may be a tew such in our great cities, 
as there aro said to be very many in fashionable London 
society. It would be unjust, therefore, to Judge the sox, as 
here described. There are far more women In America, 
we hope and lielieve, who live after the type of Wordsworth’s 
famous lines, than after the type of this Saturday Review. 
The volume is neatly printed. 

Notes. Critical. Explanatory, and Practical , m the Book 
of Psakns. By .Wtert Barnes. In Three. Volumes. TV. 1, 
12 r.ro. N'*o York: Harbor d Brothers. —This work w'M 
complete ?ho labors of that scholarly and con#c ! cnt ! «>U3 
writer, the Rev. Albert Barnes, in endeavoring to explain 
and illustrate the Sacred Scriptures. For forty years he 
has l)een engaged in this task. At his time of life, he says 
pathetically in the preface, he “could hope to accomplish 
no more.” These notes were be<run twelve years ago, and 
though often interrupted, are now finally concluded. 


History of the American Civil War. By J. William 
Draper , M. D n LL. D. In Thru Volumes. 8 ro. To/. II. 
New York: Harper d Brothers. —We spoko of the first 
volume of this work, on its publication, as holding forth a 
promise of the ablest history of our late civil war which 
we have yet had, or were likely to have in the present 
generation. Tho second volume, which is now ltefore us, 
fully sustains this promise. The events here nafrated l*cgin 
with the accession of President Lincoln, and extend to the 
proclamation of freedom to the slaves: that is to say, they 
range chronologically from the fourth of March, 1861, to 
the first of January, 1863, inclusive. Tho concluding volume, 
containing the ovents of the war from the proclamation to 
the surreudor of Lee and Johnston, will nppear as soou as 
practicable. Dr. Draper gives much new information de¬ 
rived from sources hitherto inaccessible. Numerous maps 
of battle-fields illustrate the volume. 

Miscellaneous Prose Works. By Edward Bulwer , Lord 
Lytton. 2 rols., 12 mo. New York: Harper d Brothers .— 
These volumes contain some of the best pros© efforts of 
Lord Lytton. They include tho whole of the essays pub¬ 
lished originally uuder the title of “The Student,” besides 
the papers on Goldsmith, Sir Thomas Browne, Pitt and Fo.\, 
Schiller, Gray, Charles Lamb, aud the Reign of Terror. 

First Principles of Popular Education and Public In¬ 
struction. By S. & Randall. 1 rof., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper d Brothers. —Tho author of this excellent little 
treatise is Superintendent of Public Schools in the city of 
New York, and is in every way qualified to discuss the *u!*- 
ject of popular education and pnblio instruction. The 
volume is very neatly printed. 

Paul Clifford. By Lord Lytton (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.) 
1 ml., 16 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippinoott d Co. —For popu¬ 
lar purposes, this “Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s novels is the 
best ever issued, either in the United States or in England. 
The type is neat, the paper good, the binding tasteful, nnd 
the size particularly convenient for holding in the band 
while reading. 

A Psyche of To-Day. By the author of “ Who Breaks 
rays." 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. —Tho 
name of this publishing firm is always a guarantee, both of 
the literary merit of a book, and of tho excollont stylo hi 
which it is brought out. This is a charmingly told story, 
neatly printed and tastefully bound. 

The Opium Habit, with Suggestions as to the Remedy. 1 
vol., 12 mo. Neio York: Harper d Brothers. —Some curious 
cases of opium-eating are recorded in this work. The object 
of tho author is to warn against the use of opium and point 
out how tho dangerous habit may bo cured. 

Night and Morning. By Lord Lytton (Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton.) 1 voL, 16 mo. Philada: J.B. LippincoU d Co. — 
Another of tho cheap and portable “Globe Edition” of 
Bulwer, the most desirable edition, on the whole, yet pub¬ 
lished by anybody. 

Smoked Glass. By Orpheus Kerr. 1 vol n 12 mo. New 
York: G. W. Carletan. —There is as much satire and fun ns 
ever in fl is writer: he does not seetp, like so many others, 
to wear out. We think this one of his very funniest books* 

About Woman, Love and Marriage. By P. Saunders. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: G. TT. Carleton. —An unusually 
readable book. It is by the author of “Salad for Ihe Soli¬ 
tary,” which is a guarantee of its merit. 

Comer's Navigation Simplified. 1 vol., 8 vo. New Y r rk: 
Harper d Brothers. —A manual of instruction in navi;-at < 
n« practiced at sea, containing tables, explanations, and 
illustrations, A very excellent work. 

The Philosophers of Foufourffle. By Radical Freelance , 
Esq. 1 ref., 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carletem. —A satirical 
work executed with considerable skill. Some of the hits 
are quite good. 
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OUR ARM-CIIAIR. 

Best Book tor Everybody. —The new illustrated edition 
of Webster's Dictionary, containing three thousand eugrav- 
inge, is the best book for everybody that the press has pro¬ 
duced in the present century, ami should be regarded as 
indispensable to the well-regulated home, reading-room, 
library, and place of business.— Golden Era. 

The Novels and other cheap books of T. B. Peterson A 
Druthers, 20*3 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are among the 
very best published. The catalogue of the firm contains 
nearly fivo hundred different works, including editions of 
all the most popular writers of fiction. This catalogue will 
be sent, free of postage, if written for. 

Advertisements inserted on the cover of this Magazine 
at reenable rates. “ Peterson” goes to every city, town, 
village, ami cross-road in the United States, and has a larger 
edition than any other monthly publication of any de¬ 
scription. 

Her Royal Highness, tho Princess of Wales, has ap¬ 
pointed Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson “Sewing-Machine Manu¬ 
facturers to her Royal Highness,” the only honor of the kind 
over conferred upon a scwing-machine.house. 

For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan on the Face, use 
Perry's “ Moth and Freckle Lotion .” Order from druggists 
everywhere. 

Two Dollars, employed in subscribing for this Magazine, 
will bring more for the money than any other disposition 
that can he made of it. 

For Black Worms and Pimples on thb Face, use Perry's 
Gmntdone and Pimple Remvly . Order from druggists, or 
Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond street. Now York. 


FLORICULTURE. 

Drying and Preserving Flowers. —We have received 
several inquiries os to the best mode of preserving and dry¬ 
ing flowers. The following very #Jinpleto directions are 
taken from a very valuable little work on Elemcutary 
Botany, published in England. 

“ Specimens which are to bo dried, so that they may be 
kept in an herbarium and referred to or examined at a 
future time, ought not to be gathered at random, but should 
be selected as average representatives of their species, 
unless they be desigued to show some departure from tho 
typical form. They ought, if possible, to bo taken up when 
in flower by tho root, and the root should be pressed, if not 
too large, along with tho rest. If the radical leaves bo 
withered at tho timo of flowering, another specimen should 
1 >o gathered at an earlier season te show thorn, as the radical 
loaves aro often very different in form from those of the stem, 
as, for example, in the harebell. Besides expanded flowers, 
the bud and ripe fruit should be shown; and if tlie^e cannot 
be had upon a single specimen, other examples should be 
collected to show the plant in its different states. A strong 
kuifo or small trowel will be found usefal to dig up tho 
specimens. 

“ The specimens should not be allowed to wither before 
roaching home. They may either be carried in a tin box, or 
loosely spread between sheets of paper in a portfolio, which 
may be made of two pieces of pasteboard sixteen inches 
long by ten inches wide, fastened by tape or straps. A few 
sheets of absorbing paper must be kept in tho portfolio. 

“ In laying out the specimens for the press use plenty of 
paper, so that their moisture may be quickly absorbed, and 
tho dauger of mould avoided. The specimens should be 
laid between the sheets of drying paper in as natural a 


< position as may be, taking care not to crumple the leaves or 

< flowers. If the specimens be too long for the paper, they 
l may be carefully folded or cut in two. Delicate flowers 

< should be carefully folded in paper when gathered, and kept 

( flat. Do not arrange every specimen just In the middle of 
the paper, but dispose them in such a way that, were a pile 
of them in. their papers raised two feet high, they would 
< not topple over; this will equalize the pressure. Several 
* dry sheets ought to l*c laid between each layer of fresh ape¬ 
s’ cimens, the quantity of paper depending upon the thickness 
| and succulence of the plants to be pressed. Pasteboards, 
i or, better still, ‘ventilators' (made tho size of the paper, of 

I narrow strips of deal at short distances apart, nailed 
together in two layers at right angles to each other) may 
be introduced at intervals between the layers of paper until 

I the pile be ready for the press, which may consist simply of 
two stout boards, made so that they canuot bend or warp. 
Between these boards tho paper and specimens must be 
placed, and a weight of stones or metal (not less than fifty 
or sixty pounds) laid upon the top. 

“The paper should be changed several times, once a day, ^ 
< aud then at longer intervals, until the specimens are quite 
< dry, when they should be removed from tho press. If fresh 
} specimens bo placed in the press while others are in process 
\ of drying, they must be carefully separated by pasteboard 
| or by a thick layer of paper. Tho length of time which 
I specimens ought to remain in the press varies with their 
S uature, whether dry or succulent, and with the kiud aud 
| quantity of paper used. A good and cheap paper for press- 
\ iug plants (seventeen by eleven inches) is sold by wholesale 
$ stationers at about seventeen shillings per ream. Common 

1 stout brown paper of the same size, which answers very 
well, costs about fourtcou shillings per roam. It may be 
cut to any size, but, geuerally, it should not be less than 

I sixteen or eighteou inches long by ten inches wide. Prac¬ 
tice will soon suggest many little .useful expedients in dry¬ 
ing plants which it is needless should be detailed here. 

“The dried specimens should always be accurately la¬ 
beled with the locality, name of finder, name of tho plant, 
and any other details which may bo thought dosiruble. 

( They may cither be kept loose in sheets of paj>er, or (and 
\ necessarily, if intended for use In a school, or for frequent 
} consultation,) mounted upon sheets of stout cartridge-paper 
‘ of a larger size tlian foolscap, which may bo obtained ready 
cut (sixteen and a half by ten inches,) at a cost of al>ont 
twenty to forty shillings per ream. A ream consists of nine 
hundred aud sixty half sheets, sufficient for as many speci¬ 
mens. 

“The specimens should he fastened to the herbarium 
paper with hot glue, about tho consistency of cream, the 
glue being laid on the specimens witli a hair pencil. The 
newly-mounted sheets should bo placed l>etweeu waste 
paper or newspapers, and pressed overnight before thoy are 
finally retouched and placed in the herbarium. Straps of 
gummed, thiu paper may be fastened over the thicker parts 
of the specimens, to prevent them breaking loose from the^ 
paper when accidentally bent. 

“ The mounted specimens belonging to tho same genus, or 
a part of them, if the genus be a large one, may lie placed 
in a folded sheet of a stronger and coarser paper than that 
upon which the specimens are glued; upon this cover, at 
] the bottom, the namo of the genus and of its natural order 
I may be marked. The genera should be arranged in their 
< natural orders, tho natural orders in their respective divi- 
} sions and classes, and the wholo placed in a suitable cabi- 
< not, which, howevor, need not bo procured just at first 
< “ Whatever the form of the cabinet in which the herba- 

) rium is kept, it should be securely closed, so as to exclude 
< dust and camphor should be placed upon the shelves, unlees 
‘ the specimens are well washed over with a preservative so- 
lutijn before being laid in. 
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“The preservative solution may consist of corrosive c 
sublimate, dissolved in spirits of wine, in the proportion of \ 
two drachms to the pint. It is very poisonous, and should I 
be kfpt labeled and used with care.” < 


MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. ! 

Food foe Infants. No. II.— The food, of whatever kind, ! 
should be supplied at regular intervals during the day and ; 
night, but the intervals may be somewhat prolonged during ! 
the night. Until four to eight mouths of age, according to ; 
the development of tho infant, food should be given every ! 
two hours during tho day, and every three hours during 
tlie night; and if it be of the kind already mentioned, no 
other limit need be placed upon tho quautity than the 
desire of the infant. There is usually more danger of giv¬ 
ing the child too little than too much milk, aud if the < 
growth be not very satisfactory, and the child be restless 
and peevish, without other ovidont cause, it may be as¬ 
sumed that the food is insufficient in either quantity 
or quality. The quantity which an infant of two or 
three months old takes, when the supply is good and abund¬ 
ant, is not less than three pints in the twenty-four hours, 
and during the period of infancy this quantity is generally 
exceeded. When the child possets, many assume that the 
milk is given too abundantly, or thut it is disagreeing; but 
in neither respoct is tho assumption correct. Vomiting is 
the natural mode of relief when the stomach has received 
more than it can contain conveniently at the moment, or 
when the child has been thrown about very much, under I 
the idea of amusing it, and occurs constantly in well-fed 
and healthy infants; whilst curdled milk is the natural : 
state after milk has been introduced into a healthy stomach. 
If the curdled milk l>e formed into a moss, and l»e very 
large in quantity, it may be assumed that the secretions of 
the stomach require correction; or if in that caso tho in- ; 
fant be fed on cow’s milk, it is probable that the milk 
should l*o somewhat more diluted. There are also some 
conditions attended by sickness, in which it is better to take ■ 
away a portion of the cream; but this is more particularly ; 
tho cose when infants are fed ou the milk of the buffalo, or 
the goat. 

After the period above-mentioned, the infant Is capable of 
taking a larger quantity of food at a time, and tho intervals 
between the meals may be prolonged to three hours during i 
the day, aud to four hours daring tho night. 

When tho child has arrived at nine or ten months of age, : 
and has been nursed by the mother or nurse during the ' 
whole period, it will he time for the supply of food from ; 
that source to cease. This is in part owing to the sup¬ 
ply usually diminishing about that period, and also to 
some changes which tho quality of tho milk undergoes, 
which, although not very constant in a chemical point of 
view', materially afTect the growth of the child. Up to 
a i*eriod of six months the change is chiefly in a diminu¬ 
tion of the supply of sugar, but at a later period, the milk 
becomes poorer in all its solid constituents. It is also 
rare that the mother or the nurse can supply sufficient food 
for the infant after that period, without her own health suf¬ 
fering, and the quality of the milk being farther deterior¬ 
ated. 

The condition of the child is but an imperfect guide iu ; 
Axing this period; for if it be strong and in health, it will ! 
lire well enough on cow’s milk; and if it be feeble, it may well ; 
l>e questioned whether the mother's or nurse’s milk is not ! 
in fault, and a freslv supply needed; and hence, in the ab¬ 
sence of conditions of disease, which can alone be Judged of ! 
by the medical man iu charge, no reason is offerod why tho < 
change should not be mado. 

As strong broth and beef-tea are given by many persons ! 
at this early period of life, it is nooessary to add a remark i 


respecting them. It cannot he doubted that their use is 
very proper wheu milk cannot be obtained in sufficient 
quantity, and that they are much better foods than the sops 
which ore frequently givon; but, except under medical ad¬ 
vice, they should not be used to supplant milk. Whenever 
they are allowed os foods, they should not be mado very 
strong, nor be given in large quantities, and they should 
retain a fair proportion of fat. 

Before closing we will add a few remarks In reference to 
tho choice of a wet nurse. This is too frequently left to tho 
latest moment, and a selection is made rather from neces¬ 
sity than preference. In addition to tho fundamental ques¬ 
tion of general robustness of constitution, which must be 
determined by the appearance of tho nurse, and tho exami¬ 
nation by the medical attendant, it Is important to bear iu 
rniud that the quality of the milk which she can supply 
varies with her temporament, her peace of mind, and tho 
sufficiency of her food. It lias been shown that, takiug 
extremes, the brunette supplies far richer milk in all its 
constituents than a blonde, both being of the same age, and 
fed in tho same way. Hence a person of sanguine tein]>era- 
nient, fleshy aud fresh-colored, is likely to supply the best 
milk to tho infant; bnt os the infant’s capacity for feeding 
depends upon its own temporament, and as it will closely 
correspond with that of the mother, the temperament of the 
nurse should not be Widely different from that of the 
mother. Where, however, the mother is of a very fair 
temperament and delicate frame, it will bo quito proper to 
select a nurse somewhat darker in complexion, and much 
more robust in constitution; but a nurso of dark com¬ 
plexion and black hair should not be selected as tho nurse 
of a child whose mother had very light complexion and 
light hair. 

It has been proved that the solid constituents of the 
milk, and thereby its nutritivo qualities, are much reduced 
wheu the nurse is unhappy. Also, that when tho nurse has 
beon insufficiently fed, the quantity of butter in tho milk is 
much lessened, and that of more water is increased. It 
may be fairly inferred that if these evils have oxisted for 
some time, the nurse is not so suited to supply food as one 
who has been hrppy and well fed; but if tho latter condi¬ 
tions can be speedily corrected after the engagement of tho 
nurse, the evils may not be considerable. Preference 
should, however, always bo givon to a nurse who has been 
sufficiently fed, and moderately happy, and during the con¬ 
tinuance of her engagement it is essential that both condi¬ 
tions be maintained. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4KiF" Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

To Warm OAd Meat .—Fry some slices of onion in butter, 
and when they bogin to take color put in your slices of 
meat, pepper, salt, and a sprinkling of flour; keep on frying 
till the onions are thoroughly done and tho meat warmed, 
then add a small quantity of stock, broth, or water, with a 
j ttle vinegar, and serve. Minced parsley may be added to 
the above dish with advantage. Or, butter plentifully a tin 
or dish that will stand tho fire, having previously well rub¬ 
bed it with garlick or shallot; dispose upon it your slices of 
meat; pour on thorn a mixture of half white-wine and half 
stock or broth; pepper and salt, and strew over them a 
couple of mushrooms, chopped fine, or button mushrooms 
inay be used whole; then cover up your dish with bread¬ 
crumbs, and having placed a few lumps of butter over all, 
put your dish or tin into the oven. About twenty minntee 
baking will produce a very desirable dish, which should be 
^ sent to table as it Is. Or, if the state of the jo'nt you have 
! to work upon will allow it, cut your slices the thickness of 
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the fiuger; trim them all nicely as near as possible the 
same shape; then dip them in egg, and cover them with a 
mixture of bread-crumbs powdered, sweet herbs, pepper and 
salt in due proportion. Let them rest a couple of hours, 
and egg and bread-crumb them again; then fry them in 
plenty of lard till they are a nice color. Serve either alone 
with fried parsley as an ornament, or with any sauce, such 
as tomato, piquante, etc., which taste may suggest. Cold 
veal or pork treated in this way makes a very toothsome 
dish. Of course, it is necessary, to carry out these warmings 
up, that the cold joint should not have been too heavily 
punished when it first appeared on the dinner-table. When 
a joint lins not enough left uj>on it to cut nice slices, then 
miucing is the best way to utilize it. Minced meat may be 
served simply in the English form, with sippets round it; 
or it may be put into a shape or caso of puff-paste, like a vol 
au rcn/, or in small patties. For these uses the chopper or 
mincing-knife will cut it up small enough; but it can also 
be made into rissoles or croqueQ , when it must be sub¬ 
mitted to the jMsstle and mortar. For either purposes it is 
more imperative than ever to exclude ever}* particle of fat, 
gristle, and outside portions of the njpat. 

To Fricassee Small Chickens—SouUiem Mode .—Cut off the 
wings and logs of four chickens; separate the breasts from 
the backs; divide the backs crosswise; cut off the nocks; 
clean the gizzards; put them, with the livers and other 
parts of the chickens, after boing thoroughly washed, into a 
sauce-pan; add salt, pepper, and a little mace; cover with 
water, and stew till tender. Take them up; thicken half a 
pint of water with two spoonfuls of flour rubbed into four 
ounces of butter; add a tumbler of new milk; boil all to¬ 
gether a few minutes, then add eight spoonfhls of white- 
wine. stirring it in carefully, so as not to curdle; put in the 
chickens, and shake the pan until they are sufficiently 
heated; then serve them up. 

Queen's Puddings .—Tako a cold fowl and mince it, cut¬ 
ting it into small square pieces. Make a whito-sauco with 
a small piece of butter, some flour and cream, or milk, but 
no stock. Put the minco into the white-sauce, and sot it 
aside to cool. When quite cold, make up into balls. Cover 
them with egg and bread-crumbs; do this twice, to prevent 
them from bursting. At dinner-time, fry them in hot lard 
or dripping; serve them up on a serviette; garnish with 
parsley. 

VEGETABLES AWD SAUCES. 

Oyster-Sauce .—Open carefully three dozen oysters, beard 
them and save the liquor, which strain into a nice clean 
saucc-pan; put in the oysters, and let them just come to 
boiling point, when they ought to plump. Immediately 
tako them off tho fire and pit them hi a basin, straining 
the liquor from them, and adding to it sufficient milk or 
cream to make altogether half a pint; then mix two ouuces 
of butter and one teaspoonful of flour very smoothly on a 
plate, put it into a lined sauce-pan, and pour on the milk 
and oyster liquor; keep stirriug it one way over a brisk 
fire; let it boil for a minute nr two; take the sauce-pan off 
the fire and put in the oysters; let the sauce stand a few 
minutes near tho fire, but take care it does not boil again, 
or the fish will become leathery. Some persons add a little 
anchovy-sauce, which chauges the color, and, to our mind, 
overpowers the delicate flavor of the oysters. 

Celery-Sauce .—Make half a piut of melted bnttor, only, 
of course, using milk or cream, or both mixed, instead of 
partly oyster liquor. Havo ready three heads of celery, the 
white parts well washed and cut up into small bits, and 
boiled for a few minutes in water, which strain off; put the 
celery to the melted butter, and keep it stirred over the fire 
for ton or twelve minutes. It is better to put the celery in 
before tho melted butter boils up—as soon as it is hot will 
do. This is a very nice sauce for boiled fowl or turkey. 


> To Cook Potatoes. —The Irish have a very particular way 
< of cooking their potatoes. They never boil them. A large 

> pot is always on the fire—a steady, slow fire—and on every 

■ occasion when the contents come up to the very verge ot 

■ boiling point, cold water is dashed in, and the operation is, 

| in Irish kitchen phraseology, “backed.” The process is 

i continually repeated till the potatoes are cooked. You get, 
by this means, an admirable potato. 

Broiled Potatoes. —Boil some potatoes in their skins; when 
j done, peel them; dip them into dissolved butter, place them 
\ upon a gridiron over a very clear fire, grill them till they 
; are nicely browned underneath, then turn them, and when 
< of a good color put them in a dish, sprinkle them with 
\ mushroom catchup, or simply with fine salt, and serve hot 

| BE88XBT8. 

) Coffee-Cream—Two Receipts. —The first makes a very good 
? cream for the dinner or supper-table, and tho second is jwir- 
< ticnlarly nourishing for invalids. Boil a pint of milk and 
j the samo quantity of thick cream together; >.avo reudy 
• a quarter of a pound of raw coffee, roast it in a frying- 
| pan, and, when done of a good color, put it while hot 
< iuto the boiled cream and milk; cover it close, and let it 
\ stand for an hour. Then put in the tammy, drain the liquor 
} from it, and squeeze it well to get the flavor of the coffee; 

\ mix in some clarified sugar, enough to sweeten it, boiled 
? smooth; beat up the yolks of three eggs, and stir them in 
S with tho cream; rub and squeeze it through the tammy, at 
| the same time add sufficient isinglass to set it; pour it into 
< a mould with ice round it, as usual. Another Way. —Boil a 
| calfVfoot in water till it wastes to a pint of jelly; clear off 
< tho sediment and (at. Make a teacup of very strong coffee, 

> clear it with a little isinglass till perfectly bright; pour it 
t to the jelly, and add a pint of very good cream, and as much 
> fine Lisbon sugar as is pleasant; give one boil up, and pour 
| into the dish. It should be jelly, but not very stiff. Observe 
■ that tho coffee be fresh. 

> Dishes with White of Egg — Meringues. —After beating the 
| whites of five eggs to a strong froth, add a tablespoonful 
> and a half of sifted loaf-sugar, and mix it in by degrees. 

< Flour or sugar some paper, and drop tho mixture on it 
) about the size of a pigeon's egg, or turn it out of a *p< m>u ; 

( put it in the oven for twenty minutes. When cold, scrape 
I out auy of the froth remaining moist inside, and fill them 
| either with flavored cream or jam. They should l>e lmkod 
\ in a slow oven; and, if not sent to table at once, it is better 
? to put them in the oven again for five minutes beforo serv- 
s Sng, to raise them. 

| teuton Honeycomb. —This is a very simple dish, and makes 
\ a pleasant variety on a supper-table: Sweeten the juice of a 
| lemon to taste, and put it into the dish in which it will be 
< sent to table. The white of an ogg must be beaten into a 
> pint of rich cream, and whisked; as the froth rises it is to 
< ho placed on the lemon-juice, and has a light and pretty 
\ api>earanco. It is desirable to prepare this dish the day 
| before it is required, and a few of the very small ratafia bia- 
] cuits, strewed over it just before it is sent up, ore an im- 
< provemeut. 

| Queen of Puddings. —Take ono pint of bread-crumbs, one 
< quart of milk, half a cup of sugar, four eggs, taking only 
\ the yolks, butter, the size of a walnut, ods lemon, grated. 
| Bake until done, but not watery; then spread a layer of 
l currant-jelly, or any preserved fruit over it • tako the whites 
J of the **gg§ mid sugar, m which has l>oen stirred the uifco 
^ of the lemon, boat to a stiff froth, pour it ov!?r the pudding, 

; and hrown it. Serve cold with cream. It can le tuuO.o 
l without a lemon; flavor with nntmeg. . 

S Ground Rioe-Pudding. —Half a pound of rico in two pints 
| of milk; when cold, add five well-beaten eggs, half u nnt- 
' meg, grated, a gill of cream, a little lemon-peel, shred fine, 
half a pound of butter, halt a pound of sugar: mix ; line a 
dish with thin puff-paste, and bake a light brown. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Custard-Fritters. —Bent the yolks of four eggs with a > 
dessertspoonful of flour, a little nutmeg, salt, and brandy; j 
add half a pint of cream; sweeten it to taste, and bake it in \ 
a small dish for a quarter of an hour. When cold, cut it > 
into quarters, and dip them into batter mode with a quarter l 
of a pint each of milk and cream, the whites of the four j 
eggs, a little flour, and a good bit of grated ginger; fry them < 
of a nice brown; grate sugar over them, and serve them as * 
hot as possible. j 

Potato-Croquette* — a Sweet Dish. —Take some nicely-baked \ 
potatoes, scoop out the mealy part, and mash it thoroughly j 
smooth; press it through a sieve, make it into a stiff paste > 
with some cream, butter, orange-flower water, powdered 
loaf-sugar, and raw eggs, well beaten; make it into cro-;! 
quettes by rolling portions in sifted bread-crumbs, and dip¬ 
ping them in white of egg whipped to a snow; fry them in 
plenty of lord or fresh butter. 

Very Rich , Short Crust for Tarts. —Break lightly, with 
the least possible handling, six ounces of butter into eight j 
ounces of flour; add a dessertspoonful of pounded sugar and 
two or three of water; roll the paste for several minutes to 
blend the ingredients well, folding it together like*puft- 
crust, and touch it as little as possible. Flour, eight ounces; 
butter, six ounces; pounded sugar, one dessertspoonful; 
water, one to two spoonfuls. 

A German Sweet Dish .—Boll some Spanish chestnuts ; 
until they are soft enough to be qrushed with a spoon, and 
!>&ss them through a sieve. Beat up tho whites of six or 
eight eggs into a froth, with half a pound of lump-sugar 
that lias been grated on the rind of a lemon. Pile up the 
chestnuts while warm in a dish, and cover them thickly 
w ith the whip just before serving them. 

Little Currant-Puddings. —Quarter of a pound of finely- 
slired beef-suet, the grated crumb of a small loaf, quarter 
of a pound of currants, two large teaspoonfuls of finely- 
pounded sugar, half a nutmeg, grated, a teaspoonfnl of 
cream, a toiwpoonful of brandy, a little salt, and the yolks 
of two eggs. Make up into six balls, tie in separate cloths, j: 
boil fifteen imryiten, pour white-wine sauce over them. 

Chocolate-Butter. —Stir a quarter of a pound of butter over 
the fire until quite soft and creamy; put two cakes of good \ 
vanilla-flavored chocolate on a tin plate, and sprinkle them 
gradually with milk until they becomo so soft that you can 
mix them with the butter, then stir them well into it. 
Serve it cohl, in whatever shape you like for eating with 
bread or biscuits. 

German Flummery. —Half a pint of milk, two ounces of j 
Oswego corn-flour, two ounces of sugar, boil together till > 
moderately thickened, add a few^lrops of essence of vanilla j 
or lemon, and mix with the whites of four eggs, beaten to a S 
light snow; turn the whole into a wot jelly-mould, sot to get j 
firm in a cool place, and serve with any fruit syrup, or boiled l 
custard-sauce. / 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fig. i. — Bvenino Dress op Pearl-Colored Silk.— The skirt 
long and train-shaped, the waist low, and sleevos short; the 
1 m- rthe, sash, etc., are all made of white dotted lace, trimmed 
with green ribbons. 

Fig. ii.—Carriage Dress of Express Blue Silk. —Short 
velvet paletot made with a long-pointed hood, nud trimmed 
with jet fringe, embroidery, and a deep fall of lace. White 
chip bonnet, trimmed with a small curled feather of blue, 
and blue ribbon. 

Fig. hi—Walking Dress or Dark Crimson Merino, made 
quite plain; over this is worn a green and black tartan 
plaid, trimmed with fringe, and open at the back, and tied 
at tho bottom; tilts skirt is plain iu front; the cape opens 
down the front, and corresponds with the skirt at the back. 
Small black velvet hat, trimmed with a knot of cherry 
velvet. 


Fig. iv.—Carriage Dress op Lavender-Colored Silk.— 
The lower-ekirt is long and plain, buttoned down the front. 
The upper-skirt is cut in Vandykes, and trimmed with deep 
fringe at the bottom. Waist and sleeves plain. Small block 
velvet bonnet, with a bunch of nasturtiums at one side. 

Fto. v.—W alking Dress op Black Silk.— The lower-skirt 
is short and quite plain; the upper-skirt is made with large 
plaits falling from the neck at the back, but otherwise the 
body fits closely to the figure. The skirt is looped up at the 
sides. Small straw hat, tied at the back with black vet*, 
ribbon, and trimmed with bunches of cherries. 

Fio. vi. —Walking Dress, with the uuder-ckirt of dark 
crimson silk striped with block satin; the upper-skirt is of 
dark gray silk with black satin stripes; it is edged with a 
narrow bias ruffle of the same, and has a double panier. 
The sleeves are long and close, ami the plain waist is covered 
by a small cape with a ruffle. Black hat, trimmed with 
crimson roses, and bows and ends of satin ribbon. 

Iu addition wo give various patterns for night-dresses, 
chemises, etc., etc. 

General Remarks. —There continues to be groat variety 
In what people have agreed to call costume in those modern 
days. This variety in the tout ensemble does not, however, 
prevent a certain degree of uniformity. Let us explain our¬ 
selves. Costumes differ one from the other, but in them¬ 
selves they are uniform ; that is, they are mode of but one 
material, and of one color, or, at least, of several shades oi 
tho same tint. Where, by exception, there arc two !<>rs 
in tho toilet, those two colors must be repcatod in every 
part of it. 

We cannot sufficiently congratulate oursclvos at having 
escaped from the stiff, ungainly models of tho first Empire. 
Tho reign of Louis XV., with all its graceful and charming 
fashions, seems now to revive. 

The Watteau style shows itself, more or less, in all toilets, 
without being adopted, however, exclusively enough to be¬ 
come uniform. The greatest variety is, on the contrary, 
obscrvablo in the costumes of the day. In fact, the ta^te for 
all that was worn during tho reign of Lotin XV., is so 
strongly evinced at the present, that it is bringing ns lack 
to drosses with long points. Only one or two dress-makers 
liuvc dared, os yet, to discard the tasteful and drossy si-lies, 
which give such graeo and lightness, ns well as variety to 
the dress; but wo think that, before the winter is over, 
bodies cut with points will be worn. Of course, with the 
huge paniers now in vogue it will l>e difficult to make those 
points fit nicely; but then, wo suppose, the pc.nier will be 
larger at tho side, more a la Watteau. 

Pupped Sleeves aro seen now and then, though they are 
by no means general. For ordinary dress, they are in gra¬ 
duated puffs to the wrist; for dinner or evening dress, they 
are in one or two large puffs to tho elbow, and edged with 
a lace ruffle. 

Ficnus, of all kinds of pretty shapes, continue to be very 
much worn, but tho ends to fichus are now, by-tlie-way, 
almost entirely suppressed; but few are to be seen at pre¬ 
sent. Very wide sashes with largo bows, made so that they 
stand upright at the back, replace the fichu ends; and at 
some of the watering-places in France sashes wero worn of 
the most exaggerated dimensions. Tho result is what 
usually occurs when a fashion has been carried to the ex¬ 
treme and borders on tho ridiculous—the elegantes adopt a 
decidedly opposite course. Thoso wh£ are recognized as 
high authorities on all matters appertaining to tho toilet, 
have suddenly appeared in extremely narrow waistbands, 
fastened at the side with short pointed ends, tho bow being 
what is called a “sword” bow. This is all made from silk 
ent from the piece. With both long and short white muslin 
dresses wide ribbon is used for sashes, either gros grain or 
satin. The sash ends, when made of ribbon, are carefully 
arranged to fall at the sides of the skirt, so as not to hide 
the bow which loops up the tunic at the back. 
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Some have the bows of sashes so large that they cover ' 
quite half of the back. They are fan-shaped at the top, and 
have two largo hanging loops below the wai*t, or ebo they <’ 
have only a bow l»elo\v the fan, which invariably stands up- j 
right at the back. As a general rule the. ends are worn [ 
quite short, and plaited lengthwise, the folds being flat au'd ■ 
fulling one over the other; thus giving the effect of two J 
fans opening on the skirt. The edge of each end is fringed. < 
This style of sash is most effective on light costumes. \ 

All glace silks shot with white are fashionable. Thero 1 
are also some mixtures of colors which have much success. I 
Let us mention among others the dresses of aurora color, \ 
azure blue, and pale golden yellow; sunset color, crimson > 
and maize, and dove color , lapis lazuli Lino and polo rose- > 
color. Other tints are coming back to us from the time of | 
our great-grandmothers: ahncoiinc, a pinkish orange, laven- j 
der color, a bluish lilac shade, aud vert dc grig , a dull color, s 
which suits very few complexiona; it requires very duzzling ; 
frricheur to suppurt it. < 

Nor must wo forget the new blackish brown shade, i 
that is employed for traveling costumes. We also see \ 
many black dresses in silk, but they arc, for the most part, j 
enlivened by \jnaH piping* of gay color, such as sultan red z 
or butter-cup yhllu^r. In fact, black will always be popular; s 
it is so suitable fbKso many occasions, never too pronounced < 
a dress, and with the aid of a few liows of ribbon of some > 
bright color, it is very effective and appropriate, except for < 
young people at large parfies.\It is also true that, with rare [ 
exceptions, it is found to be eminently becoming to com- i 
plexions of all hues; blondes look well in black, so do de¬ 
cided blames ; but there is a certain dark complexion, red 
rather than brown, and which generally is described as 
“ muddled/’ to which block is decidedly unbecoming. Those 
who are unfortunate enough to possess a muddled com¬ 
plexion should shun black dresses. French women appear 
to bo persuaded that black gives a sort of melancholy dis¬ 
tinction to their appearance, and wear it they will, during 
all seasons and on all occasions—not absolnte black duriug 
the tropical heat of the summers, but black mixed with 
such gay colors as ceriso, sky-blue, maizo, etc. Black mixed 
with white is likewise very generally worn. 

Shawls, of course, cannot bo worn with short drosses: 
with trained skirts nothing can be more elegant 
Paletots, Sacques, etc., are usually worn short, and if 
they come far below the waist, they must be rather wide to 
give room to the panier ; they are worn with hoods and 
without hoods, square or pointed, or just as fancy dictates. 

Bonnets of tiie Faxciion Shape are still fashionable, but 
are more than ever made with a diadem or coronet front; 
this is becoming to some, but by no moans to all faoes. All 
bonnets have strings to them, and aro mostly ornamented 
with smull feathers. A somewhat sail sort of fancy has 
brought into fashion foliage of a grayish green, which it has 
been agreed to call foliage qf the desert. This foliage is 
mixed with the brightest flowers. A large quantity of flies 
aud insects of all sorts aro still placed upon bonnets. The«e 
are, for the most part, real insects, dried, prepared and var¬ 
nished; it would, in fact, be impossible to imitate the thread¬ 
like legs and feelers of the delicate creatures. 

Tn* Mods of Pressing the IIair is very varied. TTe see 
many chignons turned up in the shape of a helmet; others 
are formed of long curls falling on the neck. Combs, with, 
a large nod richly ornamented top, arc come into fashion 
again; the comb now becomes quite a fancy jewel; the ear¬ 
rings should be worn to match. A new style of dressing 
hair lias been introduced in Paris; and it iseo^riraple that it 
is to be hoped that it will replace some of the monstrosities 
which wo have lately seen. First of ali there isa smaUhan* 
dean, waved, and combed low on the foreheAd; then the back 
hair is divided into two equal parts, and a bandeau is formed 
to louk like a thick rouleau behind each oar. Between these 
rouleaux there is a wide plait, which is fastened up the 


center as high as the bandeaux. A long curl is added at the 
side. 

But some of the coiffures are still very extravagant. One 
of the latest, but by no means generally adopted modes of 
arranging the hair is the depdgne fashion. It would seem 
that ladies, weary of arranging theijr hair in plaits or rou¬ 
leaux, have determined to let them fall in disorder upon 
their shoulders. The longer and thicker the hair is, the 
better. One might believe, at first sight, that this is a pro¬ 
testation against false hair, and that ladies desire to prow 
that they adorn themselves with none hut their natural 
hair—this would be well. Unfortunately, It Is not the case. 
It is hair-dressers who provide the depeignes coiffures as 
well as the chignons. Tho ornament which is placed on tlio 
top of tbo head, h^Ies the fastening on of the false hair, 
which droops down on the neck. In front the hair is raised 
aud arranged Into a diadem above the forehead. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

, Fig. i.—Dress for a Young Girl. —The lower skirt is of 
crimson merino, trimmed with three bands of black velvet; 
the shorter upper-skirt and body is of gray cashmere, spotted 
with black, and also trimmed with black velvet; the crim¬ 
son sash-ends are fastened by a gray bow; the ronnd cape, 
with,a deep-pointed hood. Is also ornamented with narrow 
velvet, and a row of velyet bowa are placed down the l>ack 
of the hood. Gray felt hat, with bands of crimson velvet. 

Fig. ii.—A Y>juxo Ladt’s Dress.—T he under-skirt is of 
scarlet cashmere, perfectly plain; tho irpper-skirt is of gray 
cashmere, looped up slightly nil round by large mould but¬ 
tons covered with scarlet cashmere. Jacket of heavy whit* 
cloth, trimmed with scarlet 'cloth, on which is braided In 
black a chain pattern with anchors. Gray bat, trimmed 
with scarlet. 

Fig. m.—D ress of White Alpaca for a Little Girl.— 
The bottom of the under-skirt is trimmed with blue silk put 
on in crosses; the uppor-ekirt is bound with blue, aud the 
opening in front is confined by blue cross straps. Long, close 
sleeves ; body half-high andopen, sqnare In front; small cape, 
bound with blue, and whito hat tied with a large bow back 
of the head, and trimmed with butterfly bows. 

Fig. iv.—Dress of Light Yellow Merino, for a Little 
Bot.—T ho skirt is trimmed around the bottom witli currant- 
colored waved braid; the aame trimming extends down tlie 
front, between two rows of which are placed large buttons. 
The body is made with a yoke and plaited into the skirt; 
the wide belt, as well as the body, is ornamented with the 
currant-colored braid; thifk white cambric sleeves. 

In addition we give, this month, several patterns of baby 
| linen and children's clothes. They aro 

Jacket of white figured diaper, trimmed with stitched 
cross-etrips of the same matcrinl. This jacket is open in 
front. 

( Hat for a child two years old, ornamented with bows of 
satin ribbon and a curled white feather. 

Paletot to wear over tbo jacket, of white piqne, with a 
hood, trimmed with white silk oord and lace insertion* 

Bib in the shape of an escutcheon, ronnd at the l*ck, of 
double pique, piped all round. 

Frock for a little girl two years old, of whito pique, 
embroidered with white silk braid; very low bodice vrftjf' 
straight sleeves. The bodice may be taken off at pleasure. 
Two skirts, the first is trimmed with a stitched piping anff 
an embroidered pattern; the second is cut out and open at 
the sides, forming smallrevers fastened with bows of ribbon. 

Bib of figured diaper, the shape is pointed in front, aud 
round at the bgck, trimmed with lac* insertion and a pleat- 
Jug-of mas Lin. 

Little boots for a bnby. of whito pique, bordered with 
thick stitchings; pearl buttons. 

Another sort of baby’s boots. 
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Kied with joy. Her breath came 
short. For a moment she forgot the want and 
misery at home—the fireless room, the empty 
cupboard, the sick mother—and could think of 
nothing but the lovely things the window con¬ 
tained. Oh! that doll, that glorious, gorgeous 
creature; the spangled dresses that seemed co¬ 
vered with diamonds; the funny, funny masks. 

Vol. LIV.—27 


____ uruy moss, nnu ifaen of the utti 

despair that followed, when his father died ;i 
bankrupt, and his mother followed of a broken 
heart, and some far-away relatives came and 
took his.sister out of charity, and old Deacon 
Moss shut his doors against him. The shame 
and anguish of it all returned on him as 
sharply as when he had first felt it, a lad of 
twenty; but back also came the memory of his 
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THE ORPHAN’S C H R I S T M A S-E V E. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 


It had Jbecn snowing heavily all day, but 
toward night had cleared off, and now a keen, 
bitter wind was blowing, that cut to the very 
bone. It was so cold, indeed, that but few 
persons were in the streets, although it. w'as 
Christmas-cve. Usually, at this hour, on the 
night before the great holiday, the pavements 
were crowded with people; happy children 
going, hand-in-hand, with their parents, to buy 
toys; gay lookers-on; maskers in grotesque 
garments; and boys blowing horns; everything 
and everybody jubilant with joy and merriment. 
But now the streets were almost deserted, for 
the snow lay a foot deep. In vain the shop- 
windows blazed with gas and exhibited their 
very choicest stores. Here and there a news¬ 
boy, stooping to face the blast, cried the evening 
papers; and now and then ajsolitary cab drove 
almost noiselessly through the white streets. 
The gale roared through the tree? of the public 
square, and the icicles rattled down from the 
eaves. It was as desolate a winter’s night as 
you ever saw. 

Suddenly, a bare-footed little girl, thinly clad, 
and shivering with cold, turned a corner, and 
came face to face with one of the most brilliantly- 
lighted toy-shops in that quarter of the town. 
She had evidently been abroad to gather fuel for 
a scanty fire, for she carried an old, torn basket 
on her arm, in which were chips and other bits 
of refuse wood, which had been picked up 
everywhere and anywhere. 

At sight of the dazzling window and of the 
glories it revealed, the poor little thing stopped. 
Her eyes sparkled with joy. Her breath came 
short. For a moment she forgot the want and 
misery at home—the fireless room, the empty 
cupboard, the sick mother—and could think of 
nothing but the lovely things the window con¬ 
tained. Oh! that doll, that glorious, gorgeous 
creature; the spangled dresses that seemed co¬ 
vered with diamonds; the funny, funny masks. 
Vol. LIV.—27 


She had never had a Christmas-tree herself; but 
she had heard of such things, and she gasped, 
breathlessly, gazing at the doll, 

“Where will it go, I wonder? To some one 
who lives in a beautiful house, I expect, and 
has everything she wants, even to pics and tur¬ 
keys for Christmas,” she added, in a longing 
little voice. “Oh, dear!” 

That sigh reached tho ear of a tall, dark man 
who was passing, leaning upon the arm of an¬ 
other gentleman. He looked down, at first with 
wonder, and then with pity, upon the sweet face 
and eyes; upon the little red hands that were 
grasping the basket; the poor, little hands that 
should have been white and dimpled; upon the 
chips with snow melting about their edges; upon 
the cleanly though thin garment; upon the bare 
feet; and then again into the deep, wistful eyes. 

“What a pretty child!” bethought. “Poor 
little thing! ” And he asked, stopping, his voice 
softened to tenderness, “W’hat is your name, 
little one?” 

The child, roused from her absorption, looked 
up, startled, but, seeing a kindly face, she an¬ 
swered, dropping $ courtesy, 

“Lucy, sir!” 

Lucy! It w f as the name of his only sister, 
whom he had not seen for many a long year; 
not since he had gone away, after the death of 
their parents, and the sale of the old homestead 
up in New England, determined to make his 
way in the world. What a train of memories it 
called up! He thought of the happy old days, 
and of sweet Hetty Mo9s, and then of the utter 
despair that followed, when his father died a 
bankrupt, and his mother followed of a broken 
heart, and some far-away relatives came and 
took his.sister out of charity, and old Deacon 
Moss shut his doors against him. The shame 
and anguish of it all returned on him as 
sharply as when he had first felt it, a lad of 
twenty; but back also came the memory of his 
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sister, and he almost persuaded himself, for a \ or later, learn hard lessons; and I learned my 
moment, that the child before him looked like j first cruel one that afternoon. The old man met 
his “little Lucy” had looked at her age. There j me himself. Well, I won’t dwell on it. He de- 

was a tremor of expectation in his voice, as he j clined to let me see Hetty; called me a ‘beg- 

«aid, | gar’s brat, worse, the child of a bankrupt,’ and 

“Lucy what, dear?” s bade me begone. Ever since then I have had 

“Lucy Pettigrew.” s less faith in human nature.” 

Ah! it was a name he had never heard. But, l “No, you haven’t,” answered his friend, 
remembering that his sister’s child would not bluntly. “You think you have. But, old fel- 
bear her mother’s maiden name, he asked again, \ low, you are too good to talk such nonsense, 
“And have you always lived here?” and, please God! you’ll be happy yet, though 

• “Always. As long as I can remember. Father \ not with Hetty.” 

was a soldier, you know, and was killed in the \ “My first task, now that I am rich, and home 
war. Now there is nobody but mother and me.” ; at last,” answered the other, “will be to get on 
He looked again at. the cjiild. The fancied the traces, if I can„ of poor Lucy. After I left 
resemblance to his sister had faded. The “little America, I continued to write for years, but 
Lucy” of long ago had blue eyes and flaxen never getting any answer, I finally gave it up. 
hair: both hair and eyes here were brown. Christmas once over, I shall start for the old 

There was an end of the dream, then! He homestead; but I fear all clue to her is lost.” 
gave a sigh at the thought. But he put his Meantime, Lucy was hurrying home, feeling 
hand in his pocket, took out a greenback and herself a new being. In spite of the snow, her 
offered it to the child, saying, bare feet, her cold, numb fingers, we question 

“Don’t you want some toys, my dear?” if there was a happier child in the city. 

The child looked down. Her face was very “See, mother! oh, see!” she cried, when Bhe 
red. Suddenly she seemed to take a resolution— got home, with a great sob of happiness, “ we 
she looked up and said, shall have some Christmas, after all; a gentle- 

“Oh, sir! it’s five dollars! It would buy! man gave it me, and said it was five dollars, 
mamma everything. She is sick, you know, j Oh, mother! mother! I’m so happy! five whole 
and I ought to be home this minute; it was so! dollars to spend for Christmas! Why, I never 
wrong of me to stop here. If you please, sir, i heard of such a thing,” and her face fairly 
I’d much rather spend it for her,” she said, > glowed. “Isn’t it a—a miracle, mamma?” 
rapidly and incoherently. i> “My dear child, it seems like one!” said her 

“So you shall, dear! Hurry home now, at \ mother, holding out her wasted hand, and rc- 

any rate; but first, tell me where you live?” i garding the money. 

“We live in Carpenter street, No. 10. And I \ The sad, sweet, wasted face lighted up with 

may keep the five dollars, may I, sir?” \ a glow of thankfulness as she listened to the 

“Certainly. You shall have a doll, too. I j little narrative. 

will bring it myself, to-morrow-” \ “Oh, my darling!” she cried, “it was sent 

“Oh! will you, sir?” she interrupted, her j for shoes and stockings for your poor feet. I 
eyes dancing. \ cried to see you go out into the snow to-day: 

With these words, she gathered her thin shawl \ and I prayed in agony to the dear Lord to help 
about her and hurried away. j us; and this is the answer.” 

The gentleman, who had carried on this con- j “But I don’t want the shoes, mamma, I want 
versation with Lucy, took the arm of his com- Christmas,” said Lucy, with a disappointed 
panion again, and said, { face. “He told me to go in and buy toys. We 

“How all this brings back the past to me! \ never did have a Christmas, and I wanted to 
You have often heard me speak of Hetty Moss, j see how it seems.” 

I suppose she is dead long ago,” he added, with j Very soon there was a loud knock at the door; 
a sigh, “or married, which, for me, is worse, j and when it was opened, in came two stout men 
But at sixteen she was the loveliest creature I with an enormous basket between them, and put 
have ever seen. I never shall forget the day, it down; and there it sat looking up into the 
after my father and mother had been buried, j widow’s face, with great, round eyes of potatoes 
that I went to see her, intending, even then, to { and squashes, and bulging packages that told of 
go away and try my fortunes, but expecting plenty. 

that she would bid me God speed, and that, her \ “Who is this for?” asked Lucy’s mother, quite 
father, who had always been kind to me, would i pale. 

do the same. Ah, Charley! we must all, sooner \ “It’s for a widow by the name of Pettigrew.” 
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“But who sent it?” 

‘*1 don’t know who sent it—it’s paid for, that’s 
all I care about.” • 

The door shut, the men had vanished. 

“Oh, mother! we’re dreaming—just as sure as 
you live we’re dreaming!” cried the delighted 
child, dancing about the basket. “Why, there’s 
everything there; why, the Lord keeps working 
miracles, don’t he?” 

“Call Hetty Moss, child,” said her mother, 
sinking back in her chair, quite overcome; and 
presently Hetty came in, a staid, sweet-looking 
woman, not over thirty, with soft, dewy blue 
eyes, and lips that always looked smiling. 

“Why, Lucy, you’ve been your mother’s good 
angel to-day,” said Hetty, stooping over the 
basket and lifting the packages. “Sure enough, 
here’s Christmas for you;” and she took an 
enormous turkey from the basket. 

There was another kndek at the door, and 
a tall man entered, and stood there on the 
threshold. The sick woman looked up, and a 
great cry, the cry of uncontrolled joy, rang 
through the room. 

“Robert! Robert!” 

The man was on his knees beside his sister, 
his arras about her, kissing her eyes, her lips, 
her forehead. 

Explanations came brokenly. In spite of his 
first disappointment, something kept telling the 
stranger that “little Lucy” might, after all, be 
his sister’s child. Ho could not rest, therefore, 
until he had come to see. And Lucy told how 
she had married, but her husband and she had 
always been poor, and how her husband had 
been killed at Antietam. 

“There is my guardian angel,” said the tear¬ 
ful woman, at last, pointing to Miss Hetty; “you 
may thauk her that I am yet alive.” 

For the first time, now, the stranger saw 


\there was another woman in the room. There 
j was silence for the space of a moment. Miss 
Hetty Moss looked him straight in the eye, her 
| color flitting and returning, the breath coming 
< quick through her parted lips. 

“It is you, Hetty—but you do not remember 
S me,” he said, hesitatingly, yet appealiugly, 
j “Yes^I do, Robert,” came with a quick gasp. 

> “Oh, Robert!” and as he rushed forward, her 
hands were in his, her head upon his shoulder. 

| Then came Hetty Moss’ story. She had always 
| been faithful to her love. Her father, after some 
\ years, had died insolvent. Hetty, after his death, 
| had left the village where she had been born, and 
; had come to the great city in search of employ- 
j ment. Here, by one of those inscrutable de- 
j crees of Providence that the ignorant call 
l chance, she had come across Robert's sister, 
| now a widow, and almost penniless. They had 
| thrown in their lot together. Hetty had skill 
j with her needle, besides some taste in dress, 
j and had set up, in a humble way, as a dress- 
j maker. Sometimes she went out by day’s work, 
and sometimes labored at home. In these latter 
j cases, Mrs. Pettigrew helped her with her needle. 

> But, latterly, the times had been hard, work was 
j scarce; and both had been near to starving. On 
s the Christmas-evc, when little Lucy went out to 
; see if she could gather a few sticks or chips, 
j they had not a dollar between them. 

“I have more money than I know what to do 
with,” said the newly-found brother. “You 
Bhall never, Lucy, dear, know want again.” 

Need we tell the sequel? How there was a 
grand dinner in one of the most elegant pri¬ 
vate parlors of the Continental Hotel the next 
day; and how Hetty became a bride a week or 
two after; or how little Lucy never knew again 
the pangs of poverty, or the longing for a 
Christmas doll! 


> 
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AT ROLL-CALL. 

BY M . F . BURLINGAME. 


SrNGiNO-birds and balmy breeze, 
Fragrant flowers, rustling trees; 
Morning sunbeams brightly glancing, 
Gentle teacher softly calling, 

Little boy with curliDg hair, 

Roguish dimples, blue eyes rare, 
Gayly answers, “lam here.’’ 

Rolling drums and bristling steel, 
Distant cannons loudly peal; 

Starry banners proudly waving. 
Dark-browed sergeant sternly calling, 
Soldier waiting for the fray, 

Thinking who must fall to-day, 
Gravely answers, “I am here.'* 


Silver moon and glimmering star 
Light the crimson wreck of war; 
Wounded, thirsty, bleeding, moaning. 
Friend and foeman, dead and dying; 
Weary soldier among the slain, 

Dewy brow and bleeding vein, 

Faintly praying, gasps for breath. 


Up above, joy evermore, 

Pearly gates and shining shore. 
Golden throne-light softly gleaming, 
White-robed angel loudly calling 
Earth-born souls from prison free, 
Spirit voice of Walter Lee, 

Gladly answers, “T am here.’’ 
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BY DAISY VENTNOB 


“Oh! ’ou witted, witted boy! ’ou hurt my J 
dolly;” and down went Allie Keith’s little fist j 
on Fred’s chubby arm with all the force she \ 
could muster for the emergency. j 

“I ain’t witted, and dolly’s dot fever, like j 
’ou’s was,” retorted Fred, with energy. “See, \ 
Allie, doctor come ’cause dolly’s so sick! Doc- ? 
tor says mus* make ’e bleed wun,” (Keith ver- j 
nacular for “make the blood run,’*) “and ’ou ■ 
’ook—dare!” \ 

Allie gave a passionate scream, and launched ? 
herself straightway at Master Fred. Alas! poor \ 
dolly! the little mischief-maker had provided \ 
himself with a two-pronged fork in some secret \ 
journey kitchenward, and with the last triumph- j 
ant exclamation he plunged it vigorously into > 
dolly’s arm. The blood did run with ven- > 
geancc, or, rather, tho saw-dust did; and even > 
hard-hearted Fred beheld with dismay the sud- \ 
den collapse of tho much-abused arm as the \ 
pile of saw-dust grew larger. \ 

“’Ou kill my dolly! ’ou sail be hunged!”j 
screamed Allie, fighting tooth and nail. “I don’t j 
love ’ou one bit, ’ou bad, cwuel boy.” Fred was \ 
really frightened at the catastrophe, but by no s 
means loth to continue the battle; and between ? 
them they made twilight hideous with their j 
yells, as they kicked and bit each other like ; 
little furies. Allie fought so determinedly that \ 
Fred finally began to retreat backward, and as J 
she made a desperate clutch at his curly pate } 
he tumbled up against the stove, and in trying J 
to save himself caught hold of it with his hand. ■ 
There was a prolonged and horrible shriek from ' 
both twins as nurse and papa appeared in the \ 
door together. j 

“Good ’eavens!” cried nurse, diving at Allie. > 
“Children, what upon earth have you been ! 
doing?” demanded Percy Keith, as ho picked S s 
up poor Fred and laid him roaring on the sofa. \ 
“He kill my dolly!” sobbed Allie. 

“Allie s’ove me into ’e stove!” yelled Fred, j 
“Hush! both of you,” said their papa, se- \ 
verely. “Nurse, light the gas. I shtmld think \ 
that by this time you would have learned that s 
you can never leave these monkeys without some > 
terrible piece of mischief coming ofi\ Allie, l 
stop that roaring; Fred, let papa look at your j 
hand.” . j 

The child tried manfully to hush his sobs, but > 
422 


Mr. Keith’s gentle touch was torture to the badly- 
burned little hand. 

“Oh! ’ou hurt dw'edftil!” cried Fred. 

“Poor little fellow!” said his father, ten¬ 
derly, “this is rather worse than the generality 
of your scrapes. Lie still, Fred, and try not to 
cry while papa goes for something to bandage 
it;” and with a somewhat concerned face Percy 
walked off. 

“What’s the matter here?” asked a bright, 
cheerful voice, as nurse administered a vigorous 
shake to the penitent and terrified Allie—“a 
worse misfortune than usual, Fred?” and the 
speaker, a very pretty woman of three-and- 
twenty, bent down to kiss the little tear-stair, d 
face. 

“You here, Fanny?” and Percy gave his sis¬ 
ter a kindly nod as ho returned with the requi¬ 
site remedies. “My monkeys grow more naughty 
every day, you see; and, unfortunately, I won’t 
do for a keeper. Fred here has succeeded in 
burning his hand, which I hope will keep him 
out of mischief for a few days; and I believe I 
upset an inkstand over my last manuscript in 
my flight up stairs to see what tho row was 
about. How are Frank and the children?” 

“Quite well,” said Mrs. Rochester, briskly, 
pulling off her gloves and lifting Allie up on 
her lap. “Where’s dolly? Auntie and Allie can 
play at housekeeping now, just as little cousin 
Mollie does.” 

“Fred witted boy,” said Allie, promptly. 
“Dolly’s arm all jo,” and she pointed a tragic 
finger to the unhappy victim of the late conflict 
lying peacefully hors du combat beside the little 
heap of saw-dust. 

“Dolly sick; mus’ make e’ bleed wun,” quoth 
Fred, doggedly, from the sofa. Mrs. Rochester 
flashed an amused glance at her brother. 

“Never mind,” said she, consolingly, “Allie 
shall go out in auntie’s carriage to-morrow and 
get a new dolly with long curls and blue eyes, 
if she will be good and not cry or tease Fred. 
Percy, you had better let me put that child in 
bed.” 

“ If you please, mum, I’m quite capable of a 
doing it,” said nurse, sulkily, as Mrs. Rochester 
proceeded to undress the boy; “and I knows 
the children’s ways, Mr. Keith.” 

“Bring me his things, poor little man,” sail 
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Mrs. Rochester, ignoring the woman's remark.* 
But nurse was an old servant, and stood her 
ground. 

“You ain’t my missus,” said she, coarsely. 
“Mr. Keith knows I’vo took care of them twins 
ever since they was born—three years come 
Christmas—and I can take care of ’em yet. We 
servants don’t want no fine stuck-up ladies 
coming-” 

“Have you finished?” interrupted her master, 
sternly; “leave the room. If you have been 
here for three years, you arc growing culpably 
negligent of late; and I permit no one in my 
house to address Mrs. Rochester in that manner. 
Very well,” as she muttered something still more 
Baucy, and flung down the bandages, “you may 
come to me for your wages in half an hour; you 
leave the house to-morrow.” 

Bang went the door, and then Percy turned 
to his sisfer with comical dismay. 

“She was worse than the old man of the sea,” 
said he, his eyes twinkling merrily; “but heaven 
knows how I am ever going to do without her. 
Bedlam will reign in undisturbed glory, and 
Allie and Fred become worse every day.” 

“Where’s that nice-looking house-maid?” 
asked his sister, laughing; “she might do 
until you found some one else. Call her up 
now, Percy, and after I get your twin monkeys 
safely in bed, w'c can go down and talk over 
your troublesome domestic arrangements in the 
library.” 

In a few moments the girl, Maggie, made her 
appearance, and after much coaxing and brib¬ 
ing on the part of papa and aunt Fanny, the 
twins were ensconced in their cribs, tucked in 
snugly, and promised a visit from papa after 
dinner; and then the brother and sister went 
down stairs. 

“No light,” said Percy, impatiently, as he 
stumbled over a library chair; “Soames doesn't 
half do his work, of course. You never saw 
such an organized household as mine, Fanny. 
Here are the matches, after all—it’s a wonder.” 

“You do need somebody to look after you,” 
said she, merrily, as he ruefully displayed his 
ink-stained manuscript. Then, quite soberly, 
“Percy, I wish you would be persuaded to 
marry again. Have you thought of what Frank 
and I said to you last week ?” 

He flung himself down in a chair and almost 
scowled at her. 

“Don’t, Fanny! To me there is nothing more 
revolting than these cut-and-dried matches— 
family affairs.” 

“Nonsense,” said she, cheerfully. 

“But it isn’t nonsense. You all know how 
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\ my first marriage came about. Poor Laura’s 
i only charm was her augelic face—and what a 
j weary time I had for eighteen months. I paid 

< dearly enough for my boyish marriage, Fanny.” 

< “1 know it,” she answered, softly; “but for 
5 that very reason you might be happy now with 
j a woman thoroughly suited to you; and Grace 
; Elliot has many more traits to recommend her 
\ than her fortune.” 

\ “I don’t care for that,” haughtily. “I have 
| already a sufficiency of property, together with 

< my growing reputation as an author, to be above 

< marrying for mere money. I by no means deny 
j that I have thought of some time marrying 
\ again; but I have an ideal of my own to fill that 
\ utterly prevents my falling into matrimony after 
\ the pattern-stylo that you and Frank would per- 
\ suade me into. No, Fanny, I must rub along 
\ in the same discomfort for awhile—no hurry, 

S except in the matter of a nurse for those chil- 
! dren—two such monkeys no man was ever 
| plagued with before. Perfect firebrands! That 

< woman I’ve just dimissed had no idea of disci- 
| pline; and, after all, it does seem rather absurd 
\ to mention such a hard word in connection with 
(my three-year-olds. What would you advise? 

\ A nursery-governess? Come, Fanny, you usually 

have a pet protege in petto; and here’s a magni- 
| ficent opening for one of your model orphlings.” 
j “I wish I had an orphan for you,” she said, 
j after a moment’s reflection; “but the matron 
! told me yesterday, when I stopped at the asylum, 

5 that she had found a place for the last grown-up 

< girl sho had. Let me think,” musingly. “You 
v must have somebody at once—to-morrow, in 

< fact. I have it, Percy. I must give up my maid, 

< for awhile.” 

| “Your maid?” 

j “Yes! The very thing, though she is my 
maid. She’s a ne>v one I’ve got; a real paragon 
in her way, able to do anything, and very oblig- 
( ing, which is rare. Now I am willing to lend 
j her to you for a few weeks; and in that time, I 
J hope, we’ll be ablo to find somebody that will suit 
\ permanently. I only hope she’ll consent to come.” 
i “And, in the meantime, what will become of 
Mrs. Rochester’s brilliant toilets? And what 
] will Mrs. Rochester’s husband say to such un- 
| paralleled generosity on her part?” 

| “Mrs. Rochester’s toilets shall be brilliant as 
j ever and Mrs. Rochester's husband; has a weak 
! fashion of yielding to bis wife’s last whim,” she 
j retorted, gayly. “Really, Percy, I don’t know* 
\ what else to do for you. She is very much 
• above her place, and quite capable of beginning 
! the much-needed discipline with Allie and Fred. 
\ I’ll consult her, and drive over and see you in 
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the morning. But now, dear Percy,’* pleadingly, 
“since I have been so unselfish, as you call it, 
won’t you promise to think about Grace Elliot? 
I had so set my heart upon it.” 

He shook his head and made a grimace. 

“Didn't I hear Frank say something vague 
about your inviting the young lady on here to 
make a visit, so that I can be ‘caught,’ I sup¬ 
pose? Don’t! at your peril, Fan—I’m begin¬ 
ning to hate her already. A strong-minded 
woman, no doubt, wlio’d drive me dumb with 
amazement, and the monkeys frantic. Pray let 
Miss Elliot remain in the city of Brotherly Love 
undisturbed. To please you, though, I’ll look 
about among the ladies of our acquaintance. 
There’s Bella Iugersoll—don’t look so disgusted, 
it’s not becoming—only I’m afraid she’d bring 
her horses and dogs into the drawing-room, 
which wouldn’t add to the domestic appearance 
of things! There’s your carriage at the door, 
dear; adieu, and please accept my thanks for 
all your kindness.” 

She scolded him all the way out of the door, 
where, as there arose a fresh disturbance from 
the nursery, he was obliged to leave her; and 
then Mrs. Rochester stepped into her carriage 
and drove home. 

It was an evening early in December, and 
the cozy boudoir in Mrs. Rochester’s handsome 
house looked wonderfully home-like as she en¬ 
tered it. A slight, graceful figure was curled 
up in the lounging-cliair, and Miss Elliot’s silk 
tlounces rustled as she sprang up to greet her 
friend and hostess. 

“All alone, Gracie,” said Mrs. Rochester. 
“Where’s Frank? I do believe I’m late.” 

“I should think so,” answered Grace, “and 
you look so full of business. Pray, where have 
you been these two hours? At that Wonderful 
brother’s, no doubt.” 

“And a nice muss that wonderful brother 
makes of his housekeeping. Those twins are 
perfectly marvelous, as full of life as young 
panther-kittens, with unlimited capacity for get¬ 
ting into scrapes. Now, Grace, just listen. I 
have a plan for his assistance, and it needs your 
active co-operation. lie has had to turn the 
nurse away. He must have somebody to-mor¬ 
row. Now, be a good girl, and go there for 
awhile-” 

Miss Elliot’s gray eyes grew round with 
amazembnt; and she stopped the tide of im¬ 
petuous words indignantly. 

“Preposterous! Really, Fanny, you are gone 
a little mad in your philanthropy. I go and 
undertake the charge of those children. And 
in whr.t capacity, pray ?” 


3TER ( S MAID. 

j, “As my maid, dear!” said Mrs. Rochester, 

< coolly. 

| Grace Elliot tried her best to look vexed and 
\ dignified, but the utter impudence of her friend 
\ was too much for her risibles, and she went off 
\ into a merry shout of laughter. 

! “Heartless wretch!” said Mrs. Rochester, her 
\ eyes dancing for sympathy. “If you knew the 
| plight that Percy’s in. The children are not 
\ bad children, really, and you could tame them. 
<1 am sure; and it would be such a joke on 
| Percy.” 

\ “How long did you wish me to play this 
j pretty farce?” said Grace, relenting a little. 

! In truth, placed before her in tftc light of a 
s frolic, it began to be tempting. 

} Fortunately, Mrs. Rochester had never meu- 
! tioned to Grace her plans for Percy’s total sur- 
\ render to her charms. A mere hint of such an 
| idea would have been a death blow to her pre- 
1 sent hopes. So now she gave Grace a comical 
| history of the scene wherein poor Fred came to 

< grief, and dwelt on the capital joke they could 
\ have at his expense. Grace, herself, dearly 
i loved fun. Tho end was, that after coaxing 
| some time, Grace consented to assume the role 
| planned for her, and enter upon the reforma- 
j tion of Mr. Keith’s household for a term of 
\ three weeks, stipulating that she should dis¬ 
guise herself as *1ie pleased, and binding Fanny 
over to solemn secrecy forever! 

“My brother is in the library, is he not?” 
said Mrs. Rochester the next morning, as Soames 
opened the door in answer to her ring. 

“No, ma’am; Mr. Keith went down town an 
hour ago, leaving word that he would be home 
as early as three. The children are in the nur¬ 
sery,” as Mrs. Rochester turned toward the 
| library-door; “leastaways, Master Fred is,” 
j and Soames stole a glance at the person who 
\ accompanied Mrs. Rochester. 

| “Very well. I have brought my maid, Rosa. 

J over to tnke nurse’s place for a time, Soames; 

< and I wish you would be particular and see that 
\ all her wants arc attended to, and her meals 
? sent to her up stairs.” 

\ “Yes, ma’am,” said Soames,-after a prolonged 

< stare, going down to the lower domains, where 
| he gave his opinion that “tho young woman 

< was a rum-looking gal, but a deuced nice fig- 
gur.” 

\ “"Softly, Grace,” said Mrs. Rochester, as they 
| approached the nursery-door, “just listen to 
■- that monkey, Allie.” 

| Grace peeped in quietly. The children had 
J evidently been left to their own devices, as 
> usual, for Allie had erected a grand barricade 
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of till the chairs in the room around Fred’s crib, 
and was keeping him fast prisoner. 

“Now, Allie and Fred, listen to me,” said their 
aunt, “ I have brought Rosa, here, to take care 
of you, ana make you good children. She loves 
little boys and girls when they are good; and I 
shouldn’t wonder if she had something nice in 
that parcel for you now. See,” for Grace pro¬ 
duced a new doll, with very pink cheeks and 
blue eyes, “will that do for Allie in place of 
the one Fred killed yesterday? And a Noah’s 
Ark for Fred, too!” 

“I love ’ou like—like—every’sing!” said 
Allie, coming to Grace’s side with eyes round 
in admiration of her new possession. “ I will 
be dood; it’s Fred ’ou’s so witted!” 

“Ain’t witted!” w'as the immediate response 
from the crib. 

“You must both be good,” said Mrs. Ro¬ 
chester, impressively. “I will come over to¬ 
morrow, Rosa, and see how you get along. 
These children are to be under your entire 
control; and whatever you can do in the house¬ 
hold to assist Mr. Keith, you have my full per¬ 
mission to attempt. Good-by, monkeys,” and 
with a playful kiss to Allie, Mrs. Rochester de¬ 
parted. 

Grace found plenty to occupy her in the 
nursery for an hour or two, and after she sue- j 
ceeded in getting the children playing peace¬ 
fully, she left them in charge of Maggie, and 
went up to her little room, whioh the girl 
pointed out to her. There she had a good op¬ 
portunity to look at herself in tlie glass; and 
she smiled at her own appearanco, with her 
cheap dress, and pretty, curling hair plastered 
straight down over her ears. As she stood 
laughing, and Baying to herself that she half 
repented her compliance with Fanny’s scheme, 
she heard the bell ring very violently, and then 
a general disturbance in the lower hall; bo she 
walked out directly, and met Soames, looking 
awfully frightened, in the hall. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Grace. 

“I believe Mr. Keith's killed,” said he, dash¬ 
ing past her, to open the bedroom door; and 
as Grace looked down tho stair-case, she saw 
three men bringing something up between 
them. They passed her, as she leaned shiver¬ 
ing against the wall, and laid their ghastly 
burden on the bed. 

“Is there any one here who has nerve enough 
to bo of assistance?” asked Dr. Archer, looking 
at the row of terrified servants, as they crowded ; 
together in the hall. Grace stepped forward as ; 
he glanced at her. - 

“I will do whaV I can,” she said, briefly. \ 
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Her face was white and set, but there was no 
giving w*ay in it; and, with a satisfied nod, he 
motioned her inside the room, and closed the 
door. 

“I want you to hold his head while I sew up 
the wound, my girl,” he said. “This way, 
quickly!” Grace bent over the still form. 1^ 
was a deep, jagged wound, perilously near the 
temple, and the handsome, death-like face was 
covered with blood. 

“How did it happen?” questioned she, slip¬ 
ping her arm under Percy’s head. 

“They were hoisting some iron in Broad 
street, just when Mr. Keith was passing, and 
the pulleys broke. A close thing—very close 
thing. A splinter struck him just here; see 
how near the temple it is—never mind,” kindly, 
for Grace suddenly began to shiver; “don’t 
look at it more than you can help—he's begin¬ 
ning to grow conscious.” 

Percy opened his eyes, and stared wildly at 
them for a second, then fell into the same 
deathly stupor. The doctor finished sewing 
up the wound. 

“I fear he’ll have a serious time of it,” 
said he, watching Grace as she washed the 
blood-stains away from Percy’s face and hands. 
“He may liavo a fever, and possibly be de¬ 
lirious. Is there any one to send for? Do you 
want a nurse, or can you take care of him?” 

“I shall send for Mrs. Rochester, Mr. Keith’s 
sister,” said Grace, steadily; “but I am quite 
competent to take any directions you may 
leave.” 

“I’ll stay for an hour or so,” said the doctor, 
seating himself; “you go and send the message 
for Mrs. Rochester. Please send that man (what¬ 
ever his name is, who came for me) to me, and 
come back yourself as soon as you can.” 

Grace went out, found Soames, dispatched 
a servant for Fanny, and then finished her 
morning’s experience by fainting away on the 
nursery floor, to the infinite alarm of Maggie 
and the twins. However, when Fanny came, 
she found Grace posted in the sick-room, able 
to answer all questions, and laugh away her 
fears. 

And now began a real siege for Grace Elliot. 
Percy woke fVora his stupor in a raging fever, 
and Mrs. Rochester took up her station in the 
house every day, but soon worn out with anxiety, 
was obliged to relinquish her place to Grace, 
whom Dr. Archer declared was invaluable. 
Every spare moment that Grace had was de¬ 
voted to Allie and Fred, who grew desperately 
fond of her, and only ceased to roar when she 
left them, by being told of “poor papa, so 
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very, very ill down stairs.” Grace—liow could 
she help it?—grew deeply interested in her 
handsome patient, and toiled untiringly, day 
and night, till the crisis came. He raved that 
night of “Laura;” and sad, indeed, was the 
picture she drew from his descriptions of his 
slighted love, and lonely heart. It made Grace’s 
own heart ache; and hot, regretful tears rained 
from her eyes on his face, as she knelt down 
beside him, and prayed for him. And into 
Percy’s delirium stole a strangely fair vision— 
a vision of a pale girl, with golden hair, all 
loose and flowing far below her waist, her whito 
hands clasped in earnest supplication, and her 
tearful, gray eyes looking love into his; and he 
thought the vision bent and kissed his lips; and 
then he watched her fade away as he sunk into 
quiet, peaceful slumber. 

The crisis was over; and when Percy Heath 
opened his eyes again, he turned them toward 
the watching figure at his side. He moved a 
little, and the woman bent over him—a com¬ 
monplace-looking girl—a mere servant, to judge 
by her dress. 

“Who are you?” lie said, in a faint whisper. 

“Mrs. Rochester’s maid, Rosa,” said Grace, 
the darkened room preventing his seeing the 
color that dyed her face. 

“And where is shef” 

“Mrs. Rochester?” 

“No; the pale girl with golden hair, who 
prayed.” 

“Hush!” said Grace, hurriedly, pained and 
frightened lest ho had really been conscious 
enough to recognize her; “you must talk no 
more now”—and Percy, too weak to insist, soon 
fell asleep again. 

He grew better so rapidly after that, that 
Grace began to try to absent herself from the 
room. But he was dreadfully petulant and 
whimsical, and would take nothing for himself, 
but insisted on Rosa’s waiting on him every 
moment. Even when his sister rather quizzed 
him, one day, about his absurd penchant for 
Rosa, ho said, briefly and sternly, “She suits 
me as no one else does;” and wicked Mrs. 
Rochester turned away to hide her smile of 
triumph. 

Grace’s three weeks, meantime, had grown 
into six; and she was intensely annoyed at her¬ 
self for feeling so contented about it. The days 
were very pleasant to her now, for, since Percy 
could sit up and move about his room, he had 
a fancy for making her sit and read to him; and 
often they wandered off into long talks after¬ 
ward, till Grace, with a start, would remember 
her role of nurse, and hurry off to the children. 


Once a day Allie and Fred paid papa a visit: 
and on one memorable Saturday, they came, as 
usual, looking pretty and droll as ever. 

“How are you, monkeys?” said their papa, 
twitching the curls of the pair, as they stood on 
tip-toe to be kissed. 

“Fity well,” said Allie, gravely. “’Osa was 
cwoss.dis morning, and pulled my iurls dwed- 
fully.” 

“Serve you right,” said Percy. “I suppose 
you didn’t stand still. Why did you think Rosa 
was cross?” 

“’Osa kyed!” put in Fred, desirous of notice. 

“Nonsense, Fred! you were dreaming,” said 
Grace, quickly. 

“’Ou mustn’t tell wrong stories,” said Allie, 
severely; “it’s witted. ’Oud/dky—I saw ’on! 
and ‘ou said ’ou mus’ go away from here.” 

Grace’s face burnt like fire. 

“It’s true that I must go away before long, 
sir,” said she, addressing Percy. “Mrs. Ro¬ 
chester is still without a maid; and she has 
been so very kind to me that I feel as if I ought 
to return, as soon as you can provide yourself 
with a substitute.” 

“It would bo hard for me to do that,” he said, 
a little under his breath, looking steadily at her 
downcast face. It was an absolute relief to 
Grace that Fred, at that moment, upset a cut- 
glass dish containing jelly, breaking it into bits. % 

“Oh, Fred!” said Grace, “you arc getting 
naughty again. Did I not tell you never to 
touch anything on papa’s table? I shall have 
to take you both down to the library, and give 
you a long lesson as punishment. I will be back 
before long, Mr. Keith, and finish that review 
for you;” and off she went, the children cling¬ 
ing to each hand. 

They were unruly pupils enough at all times, 
but that morning they were especially rebellious. 
Fred would not be convinced that “a,” “b,” 
spolt anything whatever; and Allie insisted that 
“d” and “b” were the same letter. Grace was 
busily engaged in trying to conquer Fred; so 
Miss Allie improved the opportunity to give 
a clutch at the comb in Grace’s hair, lost her 
balance in the attempt, and Alice and the yellow 
hair tumbled down together. 

“You abominable child!” scoldedd3race, pick¬ 
ing her up; “you shall be-” But the sen 

tence never was finished, for, on looking up, 
there stood Percy! The room whirled before 
Grace’s eyes, and she stood looking the picture 
of guilt as he came nearer to her. 

“I had a dream while I was ill,” he Baid, 
taking her hand, “a dream of a pale girl, with 
hair and eyes like yours; hair as I see it now, 
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and not hidden, as you have worn it heretofore, 
and eyes full of tears. And the vision prayed 
for me!” he exclaimed, as he sunk into a chair, 
too weak and excited to stand. And then, as 
if uncontrollably, he drew her down beside him, 
and kissed her once—twice! 

“A charming tabUau-vivant /” said a voice. 
“Percy Keith, are you mad!” and Mrs. Ro¬ 
chester planted herself in front of the pair, 
looking like Nemesis in person. 

“Oh, auntie!” screamed Allie, “papa tissed 
’Osa two times!” 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Percy!” 

indignantly. “Even that child-” 

“Fanny, be quiet!” said her brother. 

“I won’t! When I’ve begged and besought 
you to look about you and select a wife; when 
there are New York girls by the score who d 
give almost anything to have you; when I told 
you I had picked out that lovely Grace Elliot 

for you—to disgrace your- 1 -” 

“Fanny! Fanny!” but the storm rushed on 
unheeding. “Yes, disgrace yourself, and all 
of us. As for you, you good-for-nothing, artful, 

designing creature-” 

“Oh, Fanny! be merciful!” and, turning red 
as a damask rose, Grace sat down on the floor, 
and then began to laugh hysterically, while 
m Mrs. Rochester fell into the nearest chair, and 
laughed too, laughed till she cried. 

Percy gazed at them both in blank amazement. 
“I think this must be one of my fever- 
dreams,” said he, ruefully, at length. “Fanny, 
for heaven’s sake, stop! Rosa, do explain what 
this extraordinary farce is!” 

“Explain!” resumed his sister, in a fresh 
paroxysm. “I am quite anxious you should! 
So you begin to show how ardently you hate her 
by kissing her before my very eyes, do you? 


? A strong-minded woman! Yes, strong-minded 
\ enough to have Dr. Archer in ecstasies over her 
\ coolness when he performed that operation on 
! your head. I should think you would be struck 
\ dumb, Percy Keith, whenever you think of that 
j terrible Grace Elliot.” 

\ A faint glimmer of light dawned on Percy’s 
;• bewildered mind. 

i “You don’t mean,” began he, and his hand 
\ went up to his head with a helpless gesture that 
< brought Grace to him instantly. 

“Forgive me,” she said; “it was begun in a 
| frolic. I never meant to deceive you, any more 
} than I meant-” 

| “To love you!” finished Mrs. Rochester. 

| “Grace! Grace! make him happy by a word. 

| Don't you sec the poor fellow’s waiting for it?” 

\ “Will you love me any the less?” she said, 

\ placing her hand in his. “I didn’t know you 
considered Grace Elliot such an ogre! I have 
not been treated fairly, Fanny. Exonerate me 
S from any of your plots and plans—indeed, I 
am not-” v 

| “No matter,” said Percy, resignedly, “I’ll 
forgive you, Fanny, and you may make much 
; of my surrender. Grace, darling, if you go 
| back to Fanny’s, as I suppose you’ll insist upon 
$ doing, now I’ve found you out, you’ll promise 
| to come home to me soon—a poor, miserable, 
\ sick man, who can’t live without you. Besides, 
s there arc the ynonkeys, who would certainly 
l drive me mad in three days.” 

> “Considering the children,” said Grace, 
! archly, “and that you walked down stairs alone 
} for the express purpose of my utter discom- 
\ fiture—very soon? Yes.” 

I “Oh, papa! ’ou tissed her again—my turn 
now,” said mischievous Allie; and she also 
5 kissed Mbs. Rochester’s Maid. 


MY TREASURES IN HEAVEN. 


BY MRS. SARAH J. STARE. 


I loved them when the sunny light 
Of bliss was ou each brow; 

That bliss has sunk in death’s dark night, 
And yet I love them now. 

I loved them when their joyous tonos 
Mode many a heart to thrill; 

The sweetness of their tones aro gone. 
But, oh! I love them still! 

My precious boy! his proudly step, 

The fleetest of the day; 

Those feet the Might of death hath swept, 
Unlike my lore, away. 

Two angle babes my bosom pressed, 

And nestled there awhile; 


Then fled from ray embrace to rest, 
Beneath the Saviour's smile. 

I loved them. Oh! they cheered ray heart, 
And of their smiles did boast; 

I saw those smiles in death dopurt, 

And then I loved them most. 

This is the generous love that flows 
Within a mother’s breast; 

’Tis like the star that stays and glows, 
Alone, on night's dark vest. 

I look, and there, the veil within, 

Three cherub forms I see; 

Immortal, blooming, free from sin— 

All talismans to me. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MBS. WRYMORE’s STORY. j 

Lady Thetfobd sat up among her pillows \ 
and looked at her hired dependent with wide \ 
open eyes of astonishment. The pale, timid 
face of Mrs. Weymore wore a look altogether J 
new. \ 

“Listen to your story! My dear Mrs. Wey- \ 
more, what possible interest can your story \ 
have for me?” j 

“More than you think, my lady. You are \ 
so much stronger, to-day, than usual, and Sir * 
Kupert’s marriage is so very near, that I must j 
speak now or never.” j 

“Sir Rupert!” my lady gasped. “What has \ 
your story to do with Sir Rupert?” > 

“You will hear,” Mrs. Weymore said, very ? 

sadly. “ Heaven knows I should have told you $ 
long ago; but it is a story few would care to i 
tell. A cruel and shameful story of wrong \ 
and misery; for, my lady, I have been cruelly j 
wronged by one who was once very near to < 
you.” 

Lady Thetford turned ashen white. 

“Very near to me! Do you mean-” 

“My lady, listen, and you shall hear. All 
those years that 1 have been with you, I have 
not been what I seemed. My name is not Wey- 
more. My name is Thetford—as yours is.” 

An awful terror had settled down on my 
lady’s face. Her lips moved, but sho did not 
speak. Her eyes were fixed on the sad, Bet 
face before her, with a wild, expectant stare. 

“I was a widow when I came to you,” Mrs. 
Weymore went on to say, “but, long before, I 
had known that worst widowhood, desertion. 

I ran away from my happy home, from the 
kindest father and mother that ever lived; I 
ran away, and was married and deserted before 
I was eighteen years old. 

“He came to our village, a remote place, my 
lady, with a local celebrity for its trout-streams, 
and for nothing else. Ho came, the man whom 
I married, on a visit to the great house-of the 
place. We had not the remotest connection with 
the house, or I might have known his real name. 
When I did know him, it was as Mr. Noel—he 
told me himself, and I never thought of doubt¬ 
ing k. I was as simplo and confiding as it is 
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possible for the simplest village girl to be, and 
all the handsome stranger told me was gospel 
truth; and my life only began, I thought, from 
the hour I saw him first. 

“I met him at the trout-streams fishing, and 
alone. I had come to while the long, lazy 
hours under the trees. He spoke to me—the 
handsome stranger, whom I had seen riding 
through the village, beside the squire, like a 
young prince; and I was only too pleased and 
flattered by his notice.. It is many years ago, 
ray lady, and Mr. Noel took a fancy to my pink- 
and-white face and fair curls, as fine gentle¬ 
men will. It was only fancy—mever, at its be6t, 
love; or he would not have deserted me piti¬ 
lessly as he did. I know it now; but then I 
took the tinsel for pure gold, and would as soon 
have doubted the Scripture as his lightest word. 

“My lady, it is a very old story, and very 
often told. We met by stealth and in secret; 
and w eeks passed, and I never learned he was 
other than what I knew him. I loved with my 
whole foolish, trusting heart, strongly and sel¬ 
fishly; and I was ready to give up home, and 
friends, and parents—all the world for him. 
All the world, but not my good name, and he 
knew that; and, my lady, we were married— 
really and truly, and honestly married, in a 
little church in Berkshire, in Windsor; and the 
marriage is recorded in the register of the 
church, and I have the marriage certificate 
here in my possession.” 

Mrs. Weymore touched her bosom as she 
spoke, and looked with earnest, truthful eyes 
at Lady Thetford. But Lady Thetford’s face 
was averted, and not to be seen. 

“His fancy for me was as fleeting as all his 
fancies; but it was strong enough and reckless 
enough, whilst it lasted, to make him forget all 
consequences. For it was surely a reckless act 
for a gentleman, such as he was, to marry the 
daughter of a village schoolmaster. 

“ There was but one witness to our marriage— 
my husband’s servant—George Vyking. I never 
liked the man; he was crafty, and cunning, and 
treacherous, and ready for any deed of evil; but 
he was in his master’s confidence, and took a 
house for us at Windsor, and lived with us, and 
kept his master’s secrets weU ’ 
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Mrs. Weymore paused, her hands fluttering \ 
in painful unrest. The averted face of Lady I 
Thetford never turned, but a smothered voice 
bade her go on. 

“A year passed, my lady, and I still lived in 
the house at Windsor, but quite alone now. My 
punishment had begun very early; two or three 
months sufficed to weary my husband of his 
childish village girl, and make him thoroughly 
repent his folly. I saw it from the first—he 
never tried to hide it from me; his absences 
grew longer and longer, more and more fre¬ 
quent, until at last ho ceased coming altogether. 
Vyking, the valet, came and went; and Vyking 
told me the truth—the hard, cruel, bitter truth, 
that I was never to see my husband more. 

“‘It was the maddest act of a mad young 
mau’s life,’ Vyking said to me, coolly, ‘and 
he’s repented of it, as I knew he would repent. 
You’ll never see him again, mistress, and you 
needn’t search for him, either. When you find 
last winter’s snow, last autumn’s partridges, 
then you may hope to find him.’ 

“‘But I am his wife,’ I said; ‘nothing can 
undo that—his lawful, wedded wife.’ 

“‘Yes,’ said Vyking, ‘his wife fast enough; 
but there’s the law of divorce, and there’s no 
witness but me alive, and you can do your best; 
and the best you can do is to take .it easy and 
submit. He'll provide for you handsomely; and 
when he gets the divorce, if you like, I'll marry 
you myself.’ 

“I had grown to expect some such revelation, 

I had been neglected so long. My lady, 1 don’t 
speak of my feelings, my anguish and shame, 
and remorse and despair—I only tell you here 
simple facts. But in the days and weeks which 
followed, I suffered as I never can suffer again 
m this world. 

“I was held little better than a prisoner in 
the house at Windsor after that; and I think 
Vyking never gave up the hope that I would 
one day consent to marry him. More than 
once I tried to run away, to get on the track of 
my betrayer, but always to be met and foiled. 

I have gone down on my knees to that man 
Vyking, but I might as well have knelt to a 
statue of stone. 

“ ‘I’ll tell you what we'll do,’ he said, ‘we'll 
go to London. People are beginning to look \ 
and talk about here; there they know' how to j 
mind their own business.’ \ 

“I consented readily enough. My one hope l 
now was to find the man who had wronged me, \ 
and in London I thought I stood a better chance l 
than at Windsor. We started, Vyking and I; j 
but driving to the station wo met with an acci- \ 


dent, our horse ran away and I was thrown out; 
after that I hardly remember anything for a 
long time. 

“Weeks passed before I recovered. Then I 
w'as told my baby had been born and died. I 
listened in a sort of dull apathy; I had suffered 
so much that the sense of suffering was dulled 
and blunted. I knew Vyking well enough not 
to trust him or believe him; but I was powerless 
to act, and could only turn my face to the wall 
and pray to die. 

“But I grew strong, and Vyking took me to 
London, and left me in respect ably-furnished 
lodgings. I might have escaped easily enough 
here, but the energy even to wish for freedom 
was gone; I sat all day long in a state of miser¬ 
able, listless languor, heart-weary, heart-sick, 
worn-out. 

“One day Vyking came to my rooms in a 
furious state of passion. He and his master 
had quarreled. I never knew about what; and 
Vyking had been ignominiously dismissed. The 
valet tore up and down my little parlor in a 
towering passion. 

“ * I’ll make Sir Noel pay for it, or my name’s 
not Vyking,’ he cried. ‘He thinks because he's 
married an heiress he can defy me now. But 
there’s a law in this land to punish bigamy; and 
I’ll have him up for bigumy the moment he's 
back from his wedding-tour.’ 

“I turned, and looked at him, but very 
quietly. ‘Sir Noel?’ 1 said. ‘Do you mean my 
husband?’ 

“ ‘I mean Miss Vandeleur’s husband now,’ 
said Vyking. ‘ You'll never see him again, my 
girl. Yes, he’s Sir Noel Thetford, of Thetford 
Towers, Devonshire; and you can go and call 
on his pretty new wife as soou as she comes 
home.’ 

“I turned away and looked out of the window 
without a word. Vyking looked at me curiously. 

“ ‘Oh! we’ve got over it, have we; and we’re 
going to take it easy, and not make a scene. 
Now that’s what I call sensible. And you’ll 
come forward and swear Sir Noel guilty of 
bigamy?’ 

“ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I never will!’ 

“ ‘You won’t—and why not?’ 

“ ‘Never mind why. I don’t think you would 
understand if I told you—only I won’t.’ 

“ ‘.Couldn’t you be coaxed?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“ ‘Don’t be too sure. Perhaps I could tell 
you something might move you, quiet as you 
are. What if I told you your baby did not die 
that time, but was alive and well?’ 

“I knew a seene was worse than useless with 
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tliig man, tears and entreaties thrown away. I < 
heard his last words, and started to my feet ; 
with outstretched hands. j 

“‘Vyking, for the dear Lord’s sake, have ; 
pity on a desolate woman, and tell me the truth.’ \ 

“ ‘I am telling you the truth. Your boy is j 
alive and well, and I’ve christened him Guy— « 
Guy Vyking. Don't you be scared—he’s all > 
safe; and the day you appear in court agaiust ) 
Sir Noel, that day he shall be restored to you. i 
Now don’t you go and get excited; think it over, \ 
and let me know your decision when I come < 
back.’ s 

“He left the room before I could answer, j 
and I never saw Vyking again. The next day, S 
reading the morning paper, I saw the arrest of j 
a pair of housebreakers, and the name of the ! 
chief was George Vyking, late valet to Sir Noel j 
Thetford. I tried to get to see him in prison, > 
but failed. His trial came on, his sentence was j 
transportation for ten years; and Vyking left j 
England, carrying my secret with them. 

“I had something left to live for now—the S 
thought of my child. Hut where was I to find < 
him, where to look? I, who had not a penny 
in the wide world. If I had had the means, I j 
would have come to Devonshire to seek out the j 
man who had so basely wronged me; but as I j 
was, I could as soon have gone to the antipodes. 
Oh! it was a bitter, bitter time, that long, hard < 
struggle with starvation—a time it chills my j 
blood even now to look back upon. j 

“I was still in London, battling with grim j 
poverty, when, six months later, I read in the j 
Times the awfully sudden death of Sir Noel; 
Thetford, Baronet. 

“My lady, I am not speaking qf the effect of 
that blow—I dare not to you, as deeply wronged 
as myself. You were with him in his dying 
moments, and surely he told you the truth then; 
surely he acknowledged the great wrong he 
had done you?” 

Mrs. Weymore paused, and Lady Thetford 
turned her face, her ghastly, white face, for the 
first time, to answer. 

“He did—he told mo all; I know your story 
to be true.” 

“Thank God! Oh, thank God! And he ac¬ 
knowledged his first marriage?” 

“Yes; the wrong he did you was venial to 
that which he did me—I, who never was his 
wife, never for one poor moment had a right to 
his name.” 

Mrs. Weymore sunk down on her knees by 
the couch, and passionately kissed the lady’s 
hand. 

“My lady! my lady! And you will forgive 


me for*coming here? I did not knew, when 
answered Mr. Knight's advertisement, where I 
was coming; and when I did, I could not resist 
the temptation of looking on his son. Oh, my 
lady! you will forgive me, and bear witness to 
the truth of my story.” 

“I will; I always meant to before I died. 
And that young man—that Guy Legard—you 
know he is your son?” 

“I knew it from the first. My lady, you will 
let me tell him at once, will you not? And Sir 
Rupert? Oh, my lady! he ought to know.” 

Lady' Thetford covered her face with a groan. 

“I promised his father on his death-bed to 
tell him long ago, to seek for his rightful heir—- 
and see how I have kept my word. But I could 
not—I could not! It was not in human nature— 
not in such a nature as mine, wronged as I have 
been.” 

“ But now—oh, my dear lady! now you will?” 

“Yes, now, on the verge of the grave, I may 
surely speak. I dare not die with my promise 
unkept. This very night,” Lady Thetford cried, 
sitting up, flushed and excited, “my boy shall 
know all—he shall not marry in ignorance of 
whom he really is. Aileen has the fortune of 
a princess; and Aileen will not love him less 
for the title he roust lose. When ho comes 
home, Mrs. Weymore, send him to me, and send 
your son with him, and I will toll them all.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 

“THERE 18 MANY A SLIP.” 

A room that was like a picture—a carpet of 
rose-buds gleaming through rich-green moss, 
lounges piled with downy-silk pillows, a bed 
curtained in foamy lace, white, plump, and 
tempting, fluted panels, and delicious little 
medallion pictures of celebrated Tieauties smil¬ 
ing down from the pink-tinted back-ground; a 
pretty room—Aileen Jocyln’s chambre-a-couchtr, 
and looking like a picture herself, in a loose, 
flowing morning-robe, all ungirdlcd, the rich,* 
dark hair falling heavy and unbound to her 
waist, Aileen Jocyln lay among piles of scarlet 
cushions, like some young Eastern Sultana. 

Lay and muse with, oh! such an infinitely 
happy smile upon her exquisite face; mused, as 
happy youth, loving and beloved, upon its bridal- 
eve does muse. Nay, on her bridal-day, for the 
j dainty little French clock on the bracket, was 
pointing its golden hands to three. 

The house was very still; all had retired late, 
busy with preparations for the morrow, and 
Miss Jocyln had but just dismissed her maid. 
t Every one, probably, but herself, was asleep; 
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and she, in her unutterable bliss, was too happy 
for slumber. She arose, presently, walked to 
the window, and looked out. The late-setting 
moon still swung in the sky; the stars still 
spangled the cloudless blue, and shone serene 
on the purple bosom of the far-spreading sea; 
but in the East the first pale glimmer of the new 
day shone—her happy wedding-day. The girl 
slid down on her knees, her hands clasped, her 
radiant face, glorified with love and bliss, turned 
ecstatically, as some faithful follower of the 
Prophet might, to that rising glory of the East. 

“Oh!” Aileen thought, gazing around over 
the dark, deep sea, the star-gemmed sky, and 
the green radiance and sweetness of the earth, 
“what a beautiful, blissful world it is, and I 
the happiest creature in it!” 

Kneeling there, with her face still turned to 
that luminous East, the blissful bride fell asleep; 
slept, and dreamed dreams as joyful as her 
waking thoughts, and no shadow of that sweep¬ 
ing cloud that was to blacken all her world so 
soon, fell upon her. 

Hours passed, and still Aileen slept. Then 
eame an imperative knock at her door—again 
and again, louder each time; and then Aileen 
started up, fully awake. Her room was flooded 
with sunshine, countless birds sang their glorias 
in the swaying green gloom of the branches, and 
the ceaseless sea was all aglitter with sparkling 
sunlight. 

“Come in,” Miss Jocyln said. It was her 
maid, she thought—and she walked over to an 
arm-chair, and composedly sat down. 

The door opened, and Col. Jocyln, not Fan- 
chon, appeared, an open note in his hand, his 
face full of trouble. 

“Papa!” Aileen cried, starting up in alarm. 

“Bad news, my daughter—very bad! very 
sorrowful! Read that. 

The note was very brief, in a spidery, female 
hand. 

“Dear Col. Jocyln —We are in the greatest 
trouble. Poor Lady Thetford died with awful 
suddenness this morning, in one of those dread¬ 
ful 'spasms. We arc all nearly distracted. Ru¬ 
pert bears it better than any of us. Pray come 
over as soon as you can. 

“May Everard.” 

“Aileen Jocyln 6unk back in her seat, pale 
and trembling. 

“Dead! Oh, papa! papa!” 

“It is very sad, my dear, and very shocking; 
and terribly unfortunate that it should have 
occurred just at this time. A postponed wed¬ 
ding is ever ominous of evil.” 


“Oh! pray, papa, don’t think of that! Don't 
think of me! Poor Lady Thetford! Poor Ru¬ 
pert! You will go over at once, papa, will 
you not?” 

“Certainly, my dear. And I will tell the 
servants, so that when our guests arrive, you 
may not be disturbed. Since it was to be,” 
muttered the Indian officer under his mustache, 
“I would give half my fortune that it had been 
one day later. A postponed marriage is the 
most ominous thing under the sun.” 

He left the room, and Aileen sat with her 
hands clasped, and an unutterable awe over¬ 
powering every other feeling. She forgot her 
own disappointment in the awful mystery of 
sudden death. Her share of the trial was 
light—a year of waiting, more or less; what did 
it matter, since Rupert loved her unchangeably!; 
but, poor Lady Thetford, called away in one 
instant from earth, and all she held most dear, 
on her son’s wedding-day. And then Aileen, 
remembering how much the deud woman had 
loved her, and how fondly she had welcomed 
her as a daughter, covered her face with her 
hands, and wept as she might havo wept for her 
own mother. 

“I never knew a mother’s love or care,*’ 
Aileen thought; “and I was doubly happy in 
knowing I was to have one at last. And now— 
and now-” 

It was a drearily Jong morning to the poor 
bride elect, sitting alone in her chamber, or 
pacing restlessly up aud down. She beard the 
roll of carriages up the drive, the pause that 
ensued, and then their departure. She wondered 
how he bore it best of all, May had said; but 
then he was ever still, and strong, and self- 
restrained. She knew how dear that poor, 
ailing mother had ever been to him, and she 
knew how bitterly he would feel her loss. 

“They talk of presentiments,” mused Miss 
Jocyln, walking wearily to and fro; “and see 
how happy and hopeful I was this morning, 
whilst she lay dead and he mourned. If I only 
dared go to him—my own Rupert.” 

It was late in the afternoon before Col. Jocyln 
returned. He strode straight to his daughter's 
presence, wearing a pale, fagged face. 

“Well, papa?” she asked, faintly. 

“ My pale Aileen!” he said, kissing her fondly, 
“my poor, patient girl! I am sorry you must 
undergo this trial, and,” knitting his brows, 
“such talk as it will make.” 

“ Don’t think of me, papa—my share is surely 
the lightest. But Rupert-” wistfully faltering. 

“There’s something odd about Rupert; ho 
was very fond of his mother, and he takes this 
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a great deal too quietly. He looks like a man < There were two watchers in the dark rcom 
slowly turning to stone, with a face white and ; when they entered, May Everard, pale and 
stern, and set as Rhodainanthus; and he never J quiet, and the young artist, Guy Legard. Even 
asked for you. He sat there with folded arms, ; in that moment, Col. Jocyln could not repress 
and that petrified face, gazing on his dead, until ! a supercilious stare of wonder to behold the 
it chilled my blood to look at him. There’s \ housekeeper’s son in the death-chamber of 
something odd and unnatural in this frozen ; Lady Thetford. And yet it seemed strangely 
calm. And, oh! by-the-by! I forgot to tell you ) his place, for it might have been one of those 
the strangest thing—May Everard it was told l lusty old Thetfords, framed and glazed up stairs, 
me; that painter fellow—what’s his name-” \ stepped out of the canvas, and dressed in the 

“Legard, papa?” { fashion of the day. 

“Yes, Legard. Ho turns out to be the son of j “Very bad taste all the same,” the proud old 
Mrs. Weymore—they discovered it last night, > colonel thought, with a frown: “very bad taste 
He was there in the room with the most dazed j on the part of Sir Rupert. I shall speak to him 
and mystified, and altogether bewildered ex- j on the subject presently.” 

pression of countenance I ever saw a man wear; \ He stood in silence beside his daughter, look- 
and May and Mrs. Weymore sat crying inccs- j ing down at the marble face. May, shivering 
santly. I couldn’t see what occasion there was J drearily in a large shawl, and looking like a 
for the governess and the painter there in that < wan little spirit, was speaking in whispers to 
room of death—and I said so to Miss Everard s Aileen. 

There's something mysterious in the matter, for \ “We persuaded Rupert—Mr. Legard and I— 
her face flushed, and she stammered something j to go and lie down; he has neither eaten nor 
about startling family secrets that had come to \ slept since his mother died. Oh, Aileen! I am 
light, and the over-excitement of which had so sorry for you!” 

hastened Lady Thctford’s end. I don't like the j “ Hush!” raising one tremulous hand and turn- 
look of things, and I’m altogether in the dark. > ing away; “she was as dear to me as my own 
That painter resembles the Thetfords a great j mother could have been! Don’t think of me.” 
deal too closely for the mere work of chance; j “Shall we not see Sir Rupert?” the colonel 
and yet, if Mrs. Weymore is his mother, I don’t < asked. “I should like to, particularly.” 
see how there can be anything in that . It’s 
odd—confoundedly odd!” 

Col. Jocyln rumbled on as he walked the floor, 
his brows knitted into a swarthy frown. His 
daughter sat and eyed him wistfully. 

“Did no one ask for me, papa? Am I not to j may be a very especial friend of Sir Rupert’s— 

go aver?” j but don’t you think he presumes on that friend- 

“Sir Rupert didn’t ask for you! May Ever- J ship?” 

ard did, and I promised to fetch you to-morrow, j Miss Everard’s eyes flashed angrily. 

Aileen, things at Thetford Towers have a sus- \ “No, sir! I think nothing of the sort! Mr. 
picious look to-day; I can’t see the light yet, < Legard has a perfect right to be in this room, 
but I suspect something wrong. It may be the \ or any other room at Thetford Towers. It is 
very best thing that could possibly happen, this \ by Rupert’s particular request he remains!” 
postponed marriage. I shall make Sir Rupert The colonel frowned again, and turned his 
clear matters up completely before my daughter \ back upon the speaker. 

becomes his wife.” \ “Aileen,” he said, haughtily, “as Sir Rupert 

Col. Jocyln, according to promise, took his ; is not visible, nor likely to be for some time, 
daughter to Thetford Towers ,ncxt morning. ? perhaps you had better not linger. To-molrow, 
With bated breath, and beating heart, and noise- i after the funeral, I shall speak to him very 
less tread, Aileen Jocyln entered the house of i seriously.” 

mourning, which yesterday she had thought to ; Miss Jocyln arose. She would rather have 
enter a bride. Dark and still, and desolate it J lingered, but she saw her father’s annoyed face, 
lay, the brilliant morning light shut out, un- < and obeyed him immediately. She bent and 

broken silence everywhere. \ kissed the cold, white face, awful with the dread 

“And this is the end of earth, its glory and j majesty of death, 
its bliss,” Aileen thought, as she followed her \ “For the last time, my friend, my mother.*’ 
father slowly up stairs, “the solemn wonder of ! she murmured, “until we meet in heaven.” 
tke winding-sheet and the grave.” \ She drew her veil over he.’* face to hide her 


“I think not—unless you remain for some 
hours, ne is completely worn out, poor fellow!” 

“How comes that young man here. Miss Ever¬ 
ard?” nodding in the direction of Mr. Legard, 
who had withdrawn to a remote corner. “He 
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falling tears, and silently followed the stern and 
displeased Indian officer down stairs, and out 
of the house. She looked back wistfully once 
at the gray, old ivy-grown facade; but who was 
to tell her of the weary, weary months and years 
that would pas9 before she crossed that stately 
threshold again. 

It was a very grand and imposing ceremonial, 
that burial of Lady Thetford; and side by side 
with the heir, clad in deepest mourning, walked 
the unknown painter, Guy Legard. Col. Jocyln 
was not the only friend of the family shocked 
and scandalized on this occasion. What could 
Sir Rupert mean? And what did Mr. Legard 
mean by "looking ten times more like the old 
Thetford race than Sir Noel’s own son and heir? 

It was a miserable day, this day of the funeral, 
with a low complaining wind sighing wearily 
through the yew-trees, and a dark, slanting 
rain lashing the sodden earth. There was a 
sky of lead hanging low like a pall; and it was 
almost dark, in the rainy afternoon gloaming, 
when Col. Jocyln and Sir Rupert Thetford stood 
alone before the village church. Lady Thetford 
slept with the rest of the name in the stony 
vaults; the fair-haired artist stood in the porch 
looking at the slanting lines of rain, and Sir 
Rupert, with a face wan, and stern, and spec¬ 
tral, in tho dying daylight, stood face to face 
with the colonel. 

“A private interview,” the colonel was re¬ 
peating; “most certainly, Sir Rupert. Will you 
come with me to Jocyln Hall? My daughter 
will wish to see you.” 

Tho young man nodded, went back a moment 
to speak to Legard, and then followed the colonel 
into the carriage. The drive was a very silent 
one—dark gloom lay on the faces of the two 
men. A vague, chilling presentiment of im¬ 
pending evil on the Indian officer, as he un¬ 
easily watched the young man who had so 
nearly been his son. 

Aileen Jocyln, roaming like a restless ghost 
through the lonely, lofty rooms, saw them alight, 
and come out to the hall to meet her betrothed. 
She held out both hands shyly and wistfully, 
looking up, half in fear, in that rigid, death- 
white face of her lover. 

“Aileen!” 

He took the hands,>and held them fast a mo¬ 
ment; then dropped them, and turned to the 
colonel. 

“Now, Col. Jocyln.” 

The colonel led the way into the library. Sir 
Rupert paused a moment on the threshold to 
answer Aileen’s pleading glance. 

“Only for a few moments, Aileen,” he said, 


J his eyes softening with infinite love; “in half 
\ an hour my fate shall be decided. Let that fate 
\ be what it may, I shall be true to you while life 
\ lasts.” 

| With these enigmatical words, he followed 
* the colonel into the library, and the polished 
s oaken door closed between him and Aileen. 

j CHAPTER XIV. 

j PABTED. 

i Halp an hour had passed. 

\ Up and down the long drawing-room Aileen 
> wandered, aimlessly, restlessly, carelessly, op- 
■ pressed with an overwhelming dread of, she 
i knew not what, a prescience of evil, vague as it 
| was terrible. The dark gloom of the rainy 

< evening was hot darker than that brooding 
j shadow in her deep, dusky eyes. 

S In the library Col. Jocyln stood facing his 
5 son-in-law elect, staring like a man bereft of 
| his senses. The melancholy, half light coming 
S wanly through the oriel window by which he 
j stood, fell full upon the face of Rupert Thet- 
\ ford, white and cold, and set as marble. 

S “My God!” the Indian officer said, with wild 

< eyes of terror and affright, “what is this you 
j are telling me?” 

| “The truth, Col. Jocyln—the simple truth. 

\ Would to heaven I had known it years ago—this 
j shameful story of wrong-doing and misery!” 

| “I don’t comprehend—I can’t comprehend 
j this impossible tale, Sir Rupert.” 

! “That is a misnomer now, Col. Jocyln. I am 
i no longer Sir Rupert.” 

I “Do you mean to say you credit this wild 
j story of a former marriage of Sir Noel’s? Do 
\ you really believe your late governess to have 
been your father’s wife?” 

< “I believe it, colonel. T have facts and state- 
| ments, and dying words to prove it. On my 
j father’s death-bed, he made my mother swear 
j to tell the truth, to repair the wrong he had 
Jdone; to seek out his son, concealed by his 
j valet, Vyking, and restore him to his rights! 
i My mother never kept that promise—the cruel 
j wrong done to herself was too bitter; and at 
! my birth she resolved never to keep it. I 
j should not atone for the sin of my father; his 
| elder son should never deprive her child of his 
J birthright. My poor mother! You know the 
i cause of that mysterious trouble which fell upon 
j her at my father’s death, and which darkened 
' her life to the last. Shame, remorse, anger— 

< shame for herself—a wife only in name; re- 
l morse for her broken vow to the dead, and 
' anger against that erring dead man.” 
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“But you told me she had hunted him up 
and provided for him,” said the mystified 
colonel. 

“Yes; she saw an advertisement in a London 
paper, calling upon Yyking to take charge bf 
the boy he had left twelve years before. Now 
Vyking, the valet, had been transported for 
house-breaking long before that, and my mother 
answered the advertisement. There could be 
no doubt the child was the child Vyking had 
taken charge of—Sir Noel Thetford’s rightful 
heir. My mother left him with the painter, 
Legard, with whom he grew up, whose name 
lie took; and he is now at Thctford Towers.” 

“I thought the likeness meant something,” 
muttered the colonel under his mustache, “his 
paternity is plainly enough written in his face. 
And so,” raising his voice, “Mrs. Weymore re¬ 
cognized her son. Really, your story runs like 
a mclo-drama, where the h,ero turns out to bo 
a duke, and his mother knows the strawberry 
mark on his arm. Well, sir, if Mrs. Weymore 
is Sir Noel’s rightful widow, and Guy Legard 
his rightful son and heir—pray what are you?” 

The colorless face of the young man turned 
dark-red for an instant, then whiter than be¬ 
fore. 

“My mother was as truly and really Sir 
Noel s wife as woman can be the wife of man 
in the sight of heaven. The crime was his; the 
shame and suffering hers; the atonement mine. 
Sir Noel's elder son shall be Sir Noel’s heir—I 
will play usurper no longer. To-morrow I leave 
St. Gosport; the day after England, never, per¬ 
haps, to return.” 

“You are mad,” Col. Jocyln said, turning 
very pale; “you do not mean it.” 

“I am not mad, and I do mean it. I may be 
unfortunate; but, I pray God. never a villain! 
Right is right; my brother Guy is the rightful 
heir—not I!” 

“And Aileen?” Col. Jocyln’s face turned dark 
and rigid as iron as ho spoke his daughter’s 
name. 

Rupert Thetford turned away his changing 
face, quite ghastly now. 

“ It shall be as she says. Aileen is too noble 
and just herself not to honor me for doing 
right.” 

“It shall be as I say,” returned Col. Jocyln, 
with a voice that rang, and an eye that Bashed. 
“My daughter comes of a proud and stainless 
race, and never shall she mate with one less 
stainless. Hear me out, young man. It won’t 
do to fire up—plain words are best suited to a 
plain case. All that has passed betwixt you 
and Miss Jocyln must be as if it had never been. 


The heir of Thetford Towers, honorably born, I 
consented she should marry; but, dearly as I 
love her, I would see her dead at my feet before 
she should mate with one who was nameless and 
impoverished. You said just now the atone¬ 
ment was yours—you said right; go, and never 
return.” 

He pointed to the door; the young man, stonily 
still, took his hat. 

“Will you not permit yoUr daughter, Col. 
Jocyln, to speak for herself?” he said, at the 
door. 

“No, sir. 1 know my daughter—my proud, 
high-spirited Aileen, and my answer is hers. 
I wish you good-night.” 

He swung round abruptly, turning his back 
upon his visitor. Rupert Thetford, without one 
word, turned and walked out of the house. 

The bewildering rapidity of the shocks he 
had received had stunned him—he could not 
feel the pain now. There was a dull sense of 
aching torture over him from head to^foot—but 
the acute edge was dulled; he walked along 
through the black night like a man drugged 
and 8tupificd. He was only conscious intensely 
of one thing—a wish to get away, never to set 
foot in St. Gosport again. 

Like one walking in his sleep, he reached 
Thetford Towers, his old home, every tree and 
stone of which was dear to him. He entered at. 
once, passed into the drawing-room, and found 
Guy, the artist, sitting before the fire, staring 
blankly into the coals; and May Everard, roam¬ 
ing restlessly up and down, the firelight falling 
dully on her black robes and pale, tear-stained 
face. Both started at his entrance—all wet, and 
wild, and haggard; but neither spoke. There 
was that in his face which froze the words on 
their lips. 

“I am going away to-morrow,” he said, ab¬ 
ruptly, leaning against the mantle, and looking 
at them with weird, spectral eyes. 

May uttered a faint cry; Guy faced him 
almost fiercely. 

“Going away! "What do you mean, Sir Ru¬ 
pert? We are going aw r ay together, if you like.” 

“No; I go alone. You remain here, it is your 
place now.” 

“Never!” cried the young artist, passion^ 
ately—“never! I will go out and die like a 
dog, in a ditch of starvation, before I rob you 
of your birthright !” 

“You reverse matters,” said Rupert Thetford; 
“it is I who have robbed yod, unwittingly, for 
too many years. I promised my mother on her 
death-bed, as she promised my father on his, 
that you should have your right, and I will 
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keep that promise. Guy, dear old fellow! don't > 
let us quarrel, now that we are brothers, after \ 
being friends so long. Take what is your own; i 
the world is all before me, and surely l am s 
man enough to win my own way. Not one 
other word; you shall not come with me; you ; 
might as well talk to these stone walls and try 
to move them as to me. To-morrow I go, and ; 
go alone.” 

“Alone!” It was May who breathlessly re¬ 
peated the word. 

“Alone! All the ties that bound me here are 
broken; I go alone, and single-handed, to fight 
the battle of life. Guy, I have spoken to the 
rector about you—you will find him your friend 
and aider; arid May is to make her home at 
the rectory. And now,” turning suddenly, and 
moving to the door, “as I start early to-mor¬ 
row, I believe I’ll retire early. Good-night.” 

And then he was gone, and Guy and May 
were left staring at each other with blank faces. 

The storm of wind and rain sobbed itself out 
before midnight; and in the bluest of skies, 
heralded by banners of rosy clouds, rose up the 
sun next morning. Before that rising sun had 
gilded the tops of the tallest oaks in the park, 
he, who had so lately called it all his own, had 
opened the heavy oaken door and passed from 
T bet ford Towers, as home, forever. The house 
was very still—no one had risen; he had left a 
note to Guy, with a few brief, warm words of 
farewell. 

“Better so,” he thought—“better so! He 
and May will be lmppy together, for I know he 
loves her, and she him. The mem or/ of my 
leave-taking shall never come to cloud their 
united lives.” 

One last backward glance at the eastern win¬ 
dows turning to gold; at the sea blushing back 
the first glance of the day-king; at the waving 
trees and swelling meadows, and gray, old ivy- 
grown front, and then he had passed down the 
avenue, out through the massive entrance-gates, 
and was gone. 


CHAPTER XV. 

AFTER FIVE YEARS. 

Moonlight falling like a silvery veil over 
Venice—a crystal clear crescent in a purple 
sky shimmering on palace and prison, churches, 
squares and canals, on the gliding gondolas, 
and the flitting forms passing like noiseless 
shadows to and fro. 

A young lady leaned from a window of a vast 
Venitian hotel, gazing thoughtfully at the sil¬ 
ver-lighted landscape, so strange, so unreal, so 
dream-like to her unaccustomed eyes. A young 
Vol. LIV.—28 


lady, stately and tall, with a pale, proud face* 
deep, dark eyes, solemn, shining, fathomless, 
like mountain tarns; floating dark ringlets, and 
a statuesque sort of beauty that was perfect in 
its way. She was dressed in trailing robes of 
crape and bombazine, and the face, turned to the 
mooulight, was cold and still as marble. 

She turned her eyes from the moonlit canal, 
down which dark gondolas floated to the music 
of the gay gondolier's song; once, as an Eng¬ 
lish voice in the piazza below, sung a stave of a 
jingling barcarole, 

“OU! pay we row whore full tides flow! 

And l>*'ar our bounding piuunro; 

And leap along where »ong meets Hong, 

Across the waves of Venice.” 

The singer, a tall young man, with a florid 
face, and yellow side whiskers, an unmistakable 
son of the “right little, tight little” island, 
paused in his song, as another man, stepping 
through an open window, struck him an airy 
sledge-hammer slap on the back. 

“I ought to know that voice,” said the last 
comer. 

“Mortimer, my lad, how goes it?” 

“Stafford!” cried the singer, seizing the out¬ 
stretched hand in a genuine English grip, 
“happy to meet you, old boy, in the land of 
romance! La Fabre told me you were coming— 
but who would look for you so soon? I thought 
you were doing Sorrento?” 

“Got tired of Sorrento,” said Stafford, taking 
his arm for a walk up and down the piazza; 

> “there’s a fever there, too—quite an epidemio— 

S malignant typhus. Discretion is the better part 
of valor, where Sorrento fevers are concerned. 

: I left.” 

“When did you reach Venice?” asked Mor¬ 
timer, lighting a segar. 

“An hour ago; and now who’s here? Any 
l one I know?” 

; “Lots. The Cholmonadeys, the Lythons, the 

I Howards, of Leighwood; and, by-the-by, they 
have with them the Marble Bride.” 

“The which?” asked Mr. Stafford. 

“The Marble Bride, the Princess Frostina, 
otherwise Miss Aileen Joey In, of Jocyln Hall, 
Devonshire. You knew the old colonel, I think— 
he died over a year ago, you remember.” 

“Ah, yes! I remember. Is she here with the 
Howards, and as handsome as ever, no doubt?” 
“ Handsome, to my mind, with an uplifted and 
| unapproachable sort of beauty. A fellow might 
| as soon love some bright particular star, etc., 
as the fabulously wealthy heiress of all the 
\ Jocylns. She has no end of suitors—all the 
| best men here bow at the shrine of the ice-cold 
> Aileen, and all in vain.” 
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“You among the rest, my friend?” with a j 
light laugh. | 

“No, by Jove!” cried Mr. Mortimer; “that > 
sort of thing, the marble style, you know, never 
was to my taste. 1 .admire Miss Joey In im¬ 
mensely; just as I do that moon up there, with 
no particular desire ever to get nearer.” 

“What was that story I heard once, five year9 
ago, about a broken engagement? Wasn’t Thet- \ 
ford of that ilk the hero of the tale? The ro- j 
mantic Thetford, who resigned his title and 5 
estate to a mysteriously-found elder brother, \ 
you know. The story rang through the papers 
and the clubs at the time like wildfire, and set 
the whole country talking, I remember. She 
was engaged to him, wasn’t she, and broke off?” 

“So goes the story—but who knows? I re¬ 
collect that odd affair perfectly well; it was.; 
like the melo-dramas on the sunny side of the ; 
Thames. I know the ‘mysteriously-found elder 
brother,’ too—very fine fellow, Sir Guy Tbet- 
ford, and married to the prettiest little wife the 
sun shines on. I must say Rupert Thetford be¬ 
haved wonderfully well in that unpleasant busi¬ 
ness; very few men would do as he did—they 
would, at least, have made a fight for the title 
and estates. By-the-way, I wonder what ever 
became of him?” 

“I left him at Sorrento,” said Stafford, coolly. 

“The deuce you did! What was he doing ; 
there?” 

“Raving in the fever; so the people told me 
with whom he stopped. 1 just discovered he 
was in the place as I was about to leave it. He 
had fallen very low, I fancy; his pictures didn’t 
sell, I suppose; he has been in the painting line 
since he ceased to be Sir Rupert, and the world 
has gone against him. Rather hard on him to 
lose fortune, title, home, bride, and all at one 
fell swoop. Some women there are who would 
go with their plighted husbands to beggary; ; 
but I suppose the lovely Aileen is not one of 
them.” 

“And so you left him ill of the fever? Poor 
fellow!” 

“Dangerously ill.” 

“And the people with whom-he is will take 
very little care of him. He's as good as dead. 
Let us go in—I want to have a look at the latest 
English papers.” < 

The two men passed in, out of the moonlight, j 
off the piazza, all unconscious that they had had \ 
a listener. The pale watcher in the trailing ; 
black robes scarcely heeding them at first, had \ 
grown more and more absorbed in the careless j 
conversation. She caught her breath in quick, < 
short gasps, the dark eyes dilated, the slender \ 


hands pressed themselves tight over the throb¬ 
bing heart. A9 they went iu off the balcony, 
she slid from her seat and held up her clasped 
hands to the luminous night sky. 

“Hear me, oh, God!” the white lips cried. 
“I, who have aided in wrecking a noble heart, 
hear me, and help me to keep my vow! I*ofi( r 
my whole life in atonement for the. cruel and 
wicked past. If he dies, I shall go to my grave 
his unwedded widow. If he lives-” 

Her voice faltered and died out, her face 
drooped forward on the window-sill, and the 
flashing moonlight fell like a benediction on 
the bowed young head. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

AT SOnUENTO. 

The low light in the western sky was dying 
out; the bay of Naples lay rosy in the haze of 
the dying day; the soft, 9weet wind floated 
over the waters; the fishing-boats were coining 
in; and on this scene an invalid, looking from 
a window high up on the sea-washed cliff at 
Sorrento, gazed languidly. 

For he was surely an invalid who sat in that 
window ohair and gazed at the wondrous Italian 
sea, and that lovely Italian sky. Surely an in¬ 
valid, with that pallid face, those spectral, hol¬ 
low eyes, those sunken cheeks, those bloodless 
lips; surely an invalid, and one but lately risen 
from the very gates of death, a pale shadow, 
worn and weak as a child. 

As he sits there, where he has sat for hours, 
lonely and alone, the door opens, and an English 
face looks in—the face of an Englishman of tho 
lower classes. 

“ A visitor for you, sir—just come, and a-foot; 
a lady, sir. She will not give her nanx\ 
but wishes to see you most particular, if you 
please.” 

“A lady! To see me?” 

The invalid opens his great, dark eyes in 
wonder as he speaks. 

“Yes, sir; an English lady, sir, dressed in 
black, and a wearing of a thick veil. She asked 
for Mr. Rupert Thetford, as soon as she see me, 
as plain, as plain, sir-” 

The young man in the chair started, half rose, 
and then sunk back; a wild, eager light lit in 
the hollow eyes. 

“Let her come in, I will see her.” 

The man disappeared; there was an instant’s 
pause, then a tall, slender figure, draped and 
veiled in black, entered alone. 

The visitor stood still. Once more the invalid 
attempted to rise, once more his strength failed 
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him. The lady threw back her veil with a : 
sudden motion. > 

“My God, Aileen!” \ 

“Rupert!” . j 

She was on her knees before him, lifting her ! 
suppliant hands. i 

“Forgive me! Forgive me! I have seemed ! 

the most heartless and cruel of women! But I, j 
too, have suffered. I .am base and unworthy; \ 
but, oh! forgive me, if you can!” < 

The old love, stronger than death, shone in j 
her eyes, plead in her passionate, sobbing voice, \ 
and went to his very heart. f 

“I have been so wretched, so wretched all j 
these miserable years! Whilst my father lived, > 
I would not disobey his stern command, that I • 
was never to attempt to see or hear from you, j 
and at his death I could not. You seemed lost j 
to me and to the world. Only by the merest j 
accident I heard in Venice you were here, and j 
ill—dying. I lost no time; I came hither ut j 
once, hoping against hope to find you alive. 
Thank God I did come! Oh, Rupert! Rupert! 
for the sake of the past, forgive me!” j 

“Forgive you!” and he tried to raise her. j 
“Aileen—darling!” j 

His weak arms encircled her, and the f)ale lips 
pressed passionate kisses on the tear-wet face. 

So, whilst the red glory of the sunset lay on \ 
the sea, and till the silver stars spangled the i 
sky, the reunited lovers sat in the soft haze, as j 
Adam and Eve may have in the loveliness of Eden, i 
“How long since you left England?” Rupert j 
asked, at length. \ 

“Two years ago; poor papa died in the South \ 
of France. You mustn’t blame him too much, 
Rupert.” 

“My dearest, we will talk of blaming no one. \ 
And Guy and May are married? I knew they j 
would be.” j 

“Did you? I was so surprised when I read j 
it in the Times; for you know May and I never > 
corresponded—she was frantically angry with 
me. Do they know you are here?” I 

“No, I rarely write, and I am constantly 
moving about; but I know Guy is very much j 
beloved in St. Gosport. We will go back to > 
England, one of these days, my darling, and \ 


delicious silence, whilst they watched together 
the Jate-rising moon climbiug the misty hills 
above Castellamare. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

AT HOME. 

Another sunset, red and gorgeous, over swell¬ 
ing English meadows, waving trees, and grassy 
terrace, lighting up with its crimson radiance 
the gray forest of Thetford Towers. 

In the pretty, airy summer drawing-room, 
this red sunset streams through open western 
windows, kindling everything into living light. 
It falls on the bright-haired, girlish figure, 
dressed in floating white, seated in an arm-chair 
in the center of the room, too childish-looking, 
you might fancy, at first sight, to be mamma to 
that fat baby she holds in her lap; but she is 
not a bit too childish. And^that is papa, tall and 
handsome, and happy, who leans over the chair 
and looks as men do look on what is the apple 
of their eye, and the pride of their heart. 

“It’s high time baby was christened, Guy,” 
Lady Thetford—for, of course, Lady Thetford 
it is—was saying; “and, do you know, I’m really 
at a loss for a name. You won’t let me call 
him Guy, and I shan’t call him Noel—and so 
what is it to be?” 

“Rupert, of course,” Sir Guy suggests; and 
little Lady Thetford pouts. 

“ He doesn’t deserve the compliment. Shabby 
fellow! To keep wandering about the world as 
he does, and never to answer one’s letters; and 
I sent him half a ream last time, if I sent him 
a sheet, telling all about baby, and asking him 
to come and be godfather, and coaxing him w ith 

the eloquence of a female Demos-what-you- 

may-call-him. And to think it should be all of 
no use! To think of not receiving a line in 
return! It is using me shamefully; and I don’t 
believe I will call baby Rupert.” 

“Oh, yes you will, my dear! Well, Smithers, 
what is it?” 

For Mr. Smithers, the butler, stood in the 
door-way, \^ifh a very pale and startled face. 

“It’s a gentleman—leastways a lady—least- 
ways a lady and gentleman. Oh! here they 


give them the greatest surprise they have re- j 
ceived since Sir Guy Thetford learned who he < 
really w ? as.” j 

He smiled as he said it—the old bright smile j 
she remembered so well. Tears of joy filled J 
the beautiful upturned eyes. \ 

“And you will go back? Oh, Rupert! it j 
needed but this to complete my happiness!” \ 

He drew’ her closer, and then there was a long : 


come theirselves!” 

Mr. Smithers retired precipitately, still pale 
and startled of visage, as a gentleman, with a 
lady on his arm, stood before Sir Guy and Lady 
Thetford. 

There was a cry, a half shout, from the young 
baronet, a wild shriek from the lady. She 
sprung to her feet, and nearly dropped the pre¬ 
cious ba’ y. 
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OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM. 


“Rupert! Aileen!” s 

She never got any further—this impetuous 
little Lady Thetford, for she was kissing first 
one, then the other, crying and laughing, and ; 
talking all in a breath. 

“Oh! what a surprise this is! Oh, Rupert! 
I’m so glad, so glad to see you again! Oh, 
Aileen! I never, never hoped for this! Oh! 
good gracious, Guy, did you ever!” 

But Guy was wringing his brother’s hand, ; 
with bright tears standing in his eyes, and quite ; 
unable to reply. 

“And this is the baby, May? The wonderful j 
baby you wrote me so much about,” Mr. Ru- <; 
pert Thetford said. “A noble little fellow, | 
upon my word; and a Thetford from top to toe. ; 
Am I in season to be godfather?” 

“Just in time; and we are going to call it; 
Rupert; and I was just scolding dreadfully be¬ 
cause you hadn’t answered my letter, never 
dreaming that you were coming to answ er it in 
person! I would as soon have expected the man 
in the moon. And Aileen, too! And to think 
you should be married, after all! Oh! gracious 
me! Do sit down and tell me all about it!’’ 


It was such a delightful evening, so like old 
times, and May in the possession of a baby, that 
Rupert and Aileen nearly went delirious with 
delight. 

“And you are going to remain in England?” 
Sir Guy eagerly asked, when he had heard a 
resume of those past, five years. “Going to re¬ 
side at Jocyln Hall?” 

“Yes; and be neighbors, if you will let 
us.” 

“Oh! I am so glad!” 

“1 promised Aileen; and now, now I am will¬ 
ing to be at home in England,” and he looked 
fondly at his wife. 

“It is just like a fairy-tale,” said May. 

“We havn't yet been to Jocyln Hall. We 
came at once here, too see this prodigy of 
babies—my wonderful little namesake.” 

Very late that night, when the reunited friends 
sought their chambers. May lifted her golden 
head off the pillow, and looked at her husband 
entering the room. 

“It’s so very odd, Guy,” slowly and drowsily, 
“to think that, after all, a Rupert Thetford 
should be Sir Noel's Heir.” 


OF SUC H IS THE KINGDOM. 

B Y M A. V. IP. S . L A D D . 


TflB wind drove hard across the bay, 
Lashing the waves to foam; 

And threat’ning clouds, in dark army. 
Surged o’er high Heaven’s dome. 

And while the storm fell heavily, 

One of our little hand. 

Was tossing ou the restless sea, 

J)ut many leagues from laud. 

In gloom wo watched the wind that swept 
Around in antics wild; 

And in our fear we would have wept. 

But for a little child. 


Who pressed ner forehead, with a sigh, 
Upon the window pane. 

Yet softly turned a Learning eye 
Out on the beating rain. 

“ The clouds are heavy overhead. 

But that M ill soon pass by; 

And Ood will send the light," she cried, 
“To play along the sky." 

With snch a trustful smile she turned, 
It lent her features grace; 

And we in humble wonder learned 
A lesson from her face. 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED ONE. 

BV LUrilKK GRIGGS. 


I saw her erst in the merry Spring, < 

In the month of buds and flowers, jj 

When, with melody and the voice of song, ) 

So lightly sped tho hours. j 

Iler step was light and buoyant jj 

As the dream of early love; s 

While in her eye the star of hope | 

Gleamed radiant from above. < 

Her laugh was as the gushing note j 

Of the song-bird’s joyous strain; * 


Her eyes wore the gladsome look of youth. 
Which ne'er comes back again. 

Once more I songht her queenly form, 

In Summer’s gorgeous bloom; 

They told me, by the murmnriug stream 
She lay, ’neath a marble tomb! 

Grief-woru her spirit passed from earth, 

Ere life had scarce begun; 

And thoy laid away ao tenderly, 

The broken-hearted one. 
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CHRISTMAS AT MAPLEWOOD. 


BY EMMA. GA 11 BISON JONES. 


It was mid-winter down at Maplewood Farm: 
the bills white with snow, and the branches of 
the giant elms, that stood guard round the old 
farm-house, brown and bare. The afternoon 
upon which our little story opens was in Decem¬ 
ber—a clear, crisp afternoon, with a cloudless 
sky, and a low, dazzling sun, dropping down all 
too soon behind the dark pinc-ridgc that belted 
the western horizon. 

Squire Marvin and his”boys were down in 
the hollow gathering up pine-faggots; the old 
roan mare standing meditatively in the sun¬ 
shine, while they heaped the wagon with the 
rich resinous wood. At home, in the kitchen, 
Mrs. Marvin and Lizzie were elbow deep in cakes 
and pumpkin-pies. 

“Bring me that spice in the left-hand corner 
of the blue chest, Lizzie,” Mrs. Marvin was say¬ 
ing; “and a few more of the golden pipius; we 
must get about the mince-pies now—father 
wouldn’t think it was Christmas if he had no 
mince-pies.” 

But just as Lizzie was going out to do her 
errand, she was stopped in the door-way by a 
visitor. Cousin Simon, from Sleepy Hollow', a 
young giant stauding six feet in his boots. He 
had come to town with a sleigh full of skins and 
furs, and just dropped in to say that his father 
and mother wanted them all down at Sleepy 
Hollow on Christmas-day. The old man had 
taken a fancy to gather all his living relatives 
together on that day, and treat them to the big¬ 
gest kind of a dinner. 

“You’ll not fail to como now,” the young man 
urged, at parting; “father’s set his heart on 
having you all together—’twill be the last time, 
he says; and the old lady’s making wonderful 
preparations, I tell you. We shall have a gay 
time; and John’s coming home, too. I forgot to 
mention that John’s coming home, Lizzie.” 

Lizzie overturned the spices she was pound¬ 
ing, and grew rosy red to the very root9 of her 
pretty brown hair; then bridling and shaking 
down that same pretty hair with a coquettish 
.toss of the head, 

“Well, what if he is?” she responded. 

Cousin Simon winked knowingly as he pinched 
her cheek. 

“Nothing at all, little coz,” he replied, teas- 
ingly, “only I thought you might care to know*. 


If you don't, however, I think Susie Hastings 
will. I must drive by and drop her the new s. 
Good-by.” 

Lizzie compressed her lips, and went on 
pounding her spices. What did she care? 
Cousin John and she had been play-fellows, 
and school-mates, and fast friends in years 
gone by. John always made a pet of her; he 
brought her the reddest apples, and the largest 
nuts; and drew her on his sled in winter; and 
swam the lake to get her water-lilies in summer 
when he was a boy; and in riper years they 
attended the same singing-school, and sat in 
the same pew at church. Engaged, lookers-on 
pronounced them; but, for all their intimacy, 
no love-word had yet passed between them. 

When John left home, to read law in a distant 
town, his last visit was to Maplewood, and he 
left a plain gold ring with Lizzie as a keepsake; 
and through the dreary months of his absence, 
she had never ouce removed it from her finger. 
He was coming home now! The news had 
made her cheeks bloom with delight; but 
down in her hidden heart was & little thorn 
thut spoiled all her pleasure. John had not 
written one line to her during his absence—she 
did not mind that so much; but he had written 
to Susie Hastings, that was what stung her, and 
to the very quick, top. Miss Pamelia Perkins, 
the village gossip, was the bearer of this delect¬ 
able information. 

“Well, Lizzie,” she said, one day, flouncing 
in, and taking out her roll of knitting-work, 
“when did you hear from John?” 

“They had a letter at Sleepy Hollow last 
week,” Lizzie answered, quietly, “and he was 
doing well.” 

“He don’t write to you, then? I thought you 
corresponded, in course, being as you kept com¬ 
pany so long.” 

Lizzie vouchsafed no answer. She went on, 

“Susie Hastings had a letter on Thursday—1 
was there when it came. He writes to her 
regular, I b’leive.” 

Lizzie asked, no questions relative to the mat¬ 
ter, but the remembrance of it rankled in her 
heart like a thorn. But she made up her mind 
to go to Sleepy HollowVith the rest, and in the 
excitement of getting up appropriate apparel 
she half forgot her vexation. Her dress was 
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CHRISTMAS AT MAPLEWOOD. 


exquisite—an all wool merino of the richest 
and warmest crimson, trimmed with sparkling 
bugles and dainty lace, and a comb set with 
pearls to keep back her silken tresses. When 
the last stitch was set, she put them away in 
the great, oaken chest; and the silly child would 
creep up a dozen times a day, and raise the 
heavy lid to feast her eyes on their beauty. 

Christmas-eve came at last. The great, double- 
horse sleigh was drawn up before the door, ready 
to make a sharp start for Sleepy Hollow on the 
morrow. Just before the clear, wintery sunset, 
Miss Pamelia dropped in. 

“I’ve been running round all the afternoon,” 
she began, seating herself in the best arm-chair, 
and putting out her heavy shoes before the fire, 
“wishing my neighbors a merry Christmas; and 
.1 couldn’t think o’ slighting you, Miss Marvin, 
though I shouldn’t wonder if the tramp don't 
gie’ me my death o’ cold. The snow’s as slick 
as butter, and the wind cuts like a knife. I'm 
jest from Miss Hcrkamp’s; but they’re all heels 
over head a cooking and cleaning, and I might 
as well o’ spared myself the trouble o’ going, for 
all the comfort I had.” 

Mrs. Marvin smiled, and said, “Indeed!” and 
Miss Pamelia went on. 

“They never was much, them Herkamps; 
they’re a tight-fisted, stingy set; and many be 
the mouthful they've cat in our house when my 
poor father was alive. Ah, me! Christmas was 
Christmas then. Why, Miss Marvin, if you’ll 
b leive me, my father had more for one night’s 
handings round than some folks have for their 
whole Christmas; but I s’pose you’ll have a 
grand time down at Sleepy Hollow? You’re 
all going?” 

“Yes, we intend to go—uncle wishes all his 
relatives to be there.” 

“What for? Is he going to make his will? 
By-the-by, Lizzie, John’s come home—1 saw 
him up at Miss Hastings’ this morning.” 

Lizzie was fishing up doughnuts from a seeth¬ 
ing cauldron before the fire; but as Miss Pamc- 
lia delivered this piece of intelligence, she let the 
ladle fall, scattering the brown nuts over the car¬ 
pet, and scalding her hands with the hot lard. 

“Lizzie,” said her mother, gently, coining to 
her relief, “let me finish these, and do you go 
and bind up your hand; and then bring a glass 
of wine and a bit of cake for Miss Pamelia ” 

She obeyed in silence, and Miss Pamelia pro¬ 
ceeded to finish her gossip. 

“Yes,” she continued, meditatively, “John 
was over at Squire Hastings’ this morning, and 
it’s beginning to be buzzed about that he's 
sparking Susie. If it’s true, I think it’s rale 


’ mean in him, after keepin’ company with Lizzie 
J so long—I know it makes her feel bad.” 
i “Don’t worry yourself. Miss Pamelia,” said 
i Mrs. Marvin, smilingly. “John will be sure to 
j do right—he and Lizzie are cousins, and will 
\ always be good friends. I don’t think Lizzie’s 
’ much troubled about his attentions to Susie.” 
j She spoke this last sentence in rather a loud 
i tone, that it might reach Lizzie’s ear. She was 
! just returning with the cake and wine; but she 
\ did not need her mother’s warning. Her brown 
s eyes were bright and tearless, and her lip wore 
s a scornful curl, which said plainer than words, 

> that she was utterly indifferent to cousin John. 

) But that night, in her own room, with her 
\ face buried in the pillow, she gave way to her 
j grief, and wept and sobbed like a child. 

| “Mother!” 
j “Well, dear?” 

i The sleigh was at the door, the horses charup- 
\ ing at their bits, and sending out little thrills 
s of tinkling melody, in the early Christmas light. 

\ The boys were already seated, and Squire Marvin 
| was impatiently awaiting his wife. 

| “ Mother!’’called Lizzie’B voice, plaintive and 

> tremulous, “I cannot go—please let me stay.” 

> Mrs. Marvin turned, and looked for a moment 

> at the sad, young face: then she drew the droop- 
i ing form to her bosom, and kissing her in 

silence, turned and left her. 

; “Where's Lizzie?” questioned the squire; 
j “why don't she hurry?” 

\ “She’s not going—there, father, let her stay, 

| and ask no questions now,” replied his wife, 
i He looked puzzled a moment, then nodding his 
| head from side to side, he jumped into the 
| sleigh, and the horses pranced off, filling all 

> the Maplewood Tallies with a chime of bells. 

i Lizzie closed her ears to the sound with heroic 
\ determination: and forcing back the hot tears 
c that well-nigh blinded her, she sat herself to 
i work—employment, just then, being the only 
i thing that could save her from breaking down 
i into absolute despair. She tidied up the kitchen, 

\ swept and dusted every room in the house, and 
J then she fell to sewing, singing all the while as 
| blithe as a bird. Never did the Maplewood- 
| hills listen to sweeter melody. Of course, it was 
j a little dull to spend her Christmas all alone, 

> and be Gheated out of her visit; but she did not 

> cure a straw about John—not she. 

j But when the day began to wane, and the 
\ bright, Christmas sun hung low *bove the gloomy 

> pine-ridge; when the shadows gathered in the 
j old sitting-room, and the crickets began to chirp 
J beneath the hearth, poor little Lizzie grew ter- 
| ribly lonely. Her work was all done; she had 
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put up the chickens and fed her pigeons; and j “No buts in the question," he continued; 
now she could do nothing but sit before the < “not a word until you hear me. I did not write 
great log-fire and think. For a few moments < to you because I wished to leave you entirely 
she struggled against these thoughts, but they l free, to see if you would stand the test of ab- 
would come. She could see the great hall at i sence, and not forget me. I wrote Susie Hast- 
Sleepy Hollow, the roaring fires, aud the long jj ings because, her father being old and infirim 
Christmas-table, with its brown turkeys and ^ she attends to his business matters. I was there 
huge plum-puddings; and all her young cousins, > yesterday morning, to close a bargain with him 
so gay and happy. Would they miss her? \ for the snuggest, loveliest little nest of a cottage 
Would any one call her name? Of course not. jin the whole State. I should have been at 
Jjhn had Susie Hastings to care for. lie had J Maplewood to-day, but I had pressing matters 
forgotten the days when ho used to call her i to look after. And now, you precious, mia- 
his “darling.” < trusting, jealous little darling, if I had time, I’d 

The retrospect was too trying, the brave little > kiss every brown curl on your head. There, 
heart gave way, and sliding down to the floor, l not a word, you are mine; I wouldn’t hear, 
she buried her face in the cushions of the old | ‘No,’ if you were to say it. So hurry, now, 
arm-chair, and let the tears, that had been \ they arc waiting for us at Sleepy Hollow. Run, 
making her poor little head ache and throb all! and dress as fast as you can, but nicely, too, 
day, flow like April rain. The yellow, Christmas \ dear—for you are to be a bride to-night.” 
sun dropped lower and lower; the little, brown \ Lizzie turned back in wide-eyed wonder, 
birds went twittering home to the hedges; it \ “Yes, a bride, darling; your father and 
would soon be night—and then, what a jolly l mother are willing, and mine are anxious, and 
time at Sleepy Hollow! How gayly Susie would ) the parson is in readiness—you will not object?” 
dance, in her handsome blue silk, costlier and l Her cheeks bloomed like blush-roses; but she 
prettier by far than her poor little red merino ^ ran up to her room, and diving into the great 
lying up in the great oak chest. ^ chest, brought out the red merino, with its 

There came a merry hurst of sleigh-bells on \ sparkling bugles, and dainty laces, and the little 
the frosty air—but Lizzie did not hearken, j pearl comb that was to hold back the tresses 
Soon after a step upon the porch—Dick's, of \ from her fair, sweet face. She was not a 
course; he was bringing in the morning wood; j fashionable woman, and John did not have to 
but presently a strong arm raised the droop^ \ wait long. In a very fe\f moments she was at 
ing little figure, and, sobbing and startled, \ bis side, tucked away in the buffalo-robes, and 
ljzzie looked up into a smiling, bearded face, > the horses were going like the wind, 
and felt herself clasped irresistibly to some-j “You little silly, you,” whispered Susie Hast- 
body’s bosom. S ings, as she conducted her up stairs. “You 

“Oh! cousin John!” s wanted to make a bride of me, did you—you 

“My darling! My little pet-bird crying and > and Miss Pamelia together? Bridemaid, that's 
sobbing this way all by yourself! Did you > my place, little one.” 

think I had forgotten you? Did you think I> And that night, in the light of the blazing 
could over love any one but yourself, Lizzie?” \ wood-fire, in the sight of hoary grandsires and 
Lizzie straightened herself, cheeks and eyes \ blooming cousins, cousin John received his 

blazing—her heart as proud as it was tender. \ bride—and the Christmas stars never looked 

“But you didn’t-” she began. > down upon a fairer one. 


AN EXILE'S WOE. 

BY MBS. ANNA BACHE. 

’Tis hard to leave our native home 
To go in want and earo; 

Furcod on a foreign shore to roam, 

Doubtful of refuge there. 

Yet those who feel this only, know 
But little of an exile’s woe. 

The scenes our childhood frolicked o’er, 

Around our youth may bloom; 

The earth our infant steps that bore, 4 The fullness of an exile's woe. 


May be our age’s tomb. 

We need not leave our homes, to know 
How bitter is an exile’s woe. 

When, clasping hands we loved to hold, 

We meet no pressure there; 

When hearts that prized us once grow cold. 
Or other image bear; 

Then, then, indeed, we learn to know 
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LINDSAY MOORE. 

BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

The dullest of dull days, that would neither j She interrupted herself in her somewhat ob- 


clear or have the honesty to own that it was ill- 
tempered by indulging in a hearty rain-storm; ; 
it just sulked, and of all the forms that temper \ 
can take, whether in humans or the weather, 
that is the most aggravating. 

It was growing dusk now; there was not even ■ 
a break in the lowering gray cloud that spread 
across the sky. 

Lindsay Moore felt that she had put up with 
matters just as long as it was possible; so she 
suddenly stopped in her prowling up and down 
the long veranda, and glancing into the hall to 
make sure that aunt Rhoda was busy with her 
knitting, and such fancies as might condescend 
to make her practical head their home, sho 
darted down the steps, meaning, at least, to 
rush off to the river and back, even if she were 
drenched in the undertaking. 

But, of course, Ponto woke up suddenly from 
a comfortable sleep in the door-way, probably 
having chosen it as the spot where he would be j 
most in the way, and indulged in a series ofj 
frisks and hearty barks, preparatory to joining j 
his young mistress in her intended escapade. S 
The noise he made roused aunt Rhoda from j 
her work and her revery. She called at once, 
“Lindsay! Lindsay!” 

“Oh! you old wretch!” muttered Lindsay, 
apostrophizing the dog, not her relative. 

“Lindsay!” repeated Miss Moore. Mercy on 
us, you don’t mean to go out! Why, it’s going to i 
rain.” 

“So everybody has said since six o'clock this \ 
morning. My opinion is, they’ll keep on saying j 
it indefinitely, for I don’t believe it will ever i 
rain or clear, either.” j 

“Don’t be so unreasonable, Lindsay,” aunt j 
Rhoda remarked, in a mildly reproving way. \ 
“I won t hereafter, aunty,” Lindsay an-j 
swered, with her merriest laugh; “but just now j 
I feel that I must absolutely take a run to the \ 
river and back, or I shall become a lunatic be- j 
fore bedtime.” \ 

“At least, put something over you, then,” j 
said aunt Rhoda, rising and coming to the door, 
dropping her ball of yarn, which the kitten 
seized at once. “Mercy on us, child! goings 
out with that muslin dress and no shawl, and it \ 

looking as black-” J 
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scurely-worded sentence to make a dash after 
the kitten, while Lindsay stood by and laughed: 
and aunt Rhoda laughed, too, for that cat was 
treated like a spoiled child by both. 

“Take my water-proof,” aunt Rhoda said, 
when she had captured her ball; it hangs on 
the rack.” 

But a water-proof was Lindsay’s horror; so 
she compounded for a shawl, which she threw 
over her arm, and calling to Ponto, started off 
through the grounds at a pace so rapid that 
Runt. Rhoda bad no time to call any more words 
of wisdom and advice after her—a habit of hers 
when anybody started anywhere, from a sea 
voyage to the simpler act of leaving tho room 
to go to bed. 

Aunt and niece had lived together for a good 
many years in that quiet old house; for Lind¬ 
say's father had married again when she was 
sixteen, and the step-mother was only too gliid 
to convince Mr. Moore that it was quite right 
aunt Rhoda should be gratified in her wish to 
have with her the child of that neglected first 
wife, with whose history we have nothing to 
do—summed up, in fact, in that one sad word 1 
have employed. 

Lindsay was twenty-five now; her father had 
been dead two years; her life had been without 
much light or shadow—destitute of great joys 
or griefs; the sort of tranquil existence with 
w hich the young are most impatient. 

But Lindsay had borno it with a tolerable 
grace, enjoying such pleasures as came, and 
living in her dreams when the reality appeared 
too irksofne and monotonous. 

Anybody with a perception of character saw 
all that in her face—a pale, calm face, with a 
reticent look about the mouth and great hazel 
eyes that were not calm at all, but full of pas¬ 
sion and power—altogether a handsome woman; 
only an artist would have said she needed more 
coloring. Happiness would have brought that; 
I mean some spell strong enough to have made 
her dreams living and real, to have swayed both 
heart and soul. Well, I think it sounds silly; 
hut she needed to be in love, and the oppor¬ 
tunity had not been granted. 

Things happen so oddly in this world, that 
you need not accuse me of being either sensa- 
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tional or improbable, when I say at this mo- j 
mcnt Lindsay Moore was running thoughtlessly 
forward to meet her fate. 

She came out down by the river—a lovely 
spot in sunshine or moonlight, but it looked 
dismal now, as Paradise itself would have done 
in that gray gloom. 

A boat was just putting into a cove a short 
distance below the spot where she stood. Lind¬ 
say recognized the rector and the little craft 
with which he haunted the water every leisure 
hour ke could command. 

There was somebody with him—a strange 
man; and as Lindsay looked a second time, they 
were both walking toward her, and the rector 
was waving his handkerchief to attract her 
attention. 

So up they came, and the rector called out, 

“What are you doing here, you insane girl? 
Don’t you sec that it's going to rain at once. I 
was just about to make a run for it to your 
house and beg shelter for myself and my friend 
here, Mr. Dudley, Miss Moore. It ought to have 
been the other way, but no matter,” concluded 
the rector, in a lower voice, for he had the odd 
habit of thinking his thoughts aloud. 

So Miss Moore looked at Mr. Dudley, and 
became conscious that she was regarding the 
handsomest man she had ever seen in her life 
—too handsome almost; one of those golden- 
haired, blue-eyed, tawny-bearded men, whose 
luck it is to get so much feminine worship in 
passing through this world. 

A tall, splendidly-built fellow, with an air of 
pride that would hot have misbecome Lucifer, 
which made his deference to a woman whom he 
wished to please oil the more charming. Such 
a noble, grand look about him that o«e would 
have sworn he never could have harbored a 
mean thought in his life; and that the dark 
rings about his eyes, which added so much to 
their beauty, were caused by hard study, or pa¬ 
tiently born trouble, or anything in the world 
except dissipation. 

And he was bowing to Liudsay, and the rec¬ 
tor was saying, 

“Now there’s no time for ceremony—see that 
black cloud coming up! Wc must make a run 
for it; Lindsay, take my arm.” 

The first thing was to get into the house be¬ 
fore the rain caught them; so off they started 
at a tremendous pace, and presently Mr. Dudley 
quietly took possession of Lindsay's other arm, 
and helped her along so effectually that they 
reached the veranda just as the first heavy 
drops began to fall. 

Ponto had been capering and barking about 


them all the way, evidently thinking the whole 
affair had been got up expressly for his amuse¬ 
ment; and the noise he made brought out Miss 
Moore and the cat; the former to exclaim at 
Lindsay, the latter with the full determination 
of scratching Ponto’s nose—not that she dis¬ 
liked him, but it was a little performance she 
went through at least once each day. apparently 
on principle, as women nag most those of whom 
they are fondest. 

But the sight of the rector and the stranger 
checked Miss Moore’s exclamations, and so sur¬ 
prised kitty, who was of a curious disposition, 
that she forgot her intended assault upon Ponto's 
nose; and he took advantage of her forgetful¬ 
ness, and nipped her tail till she performed a 
war-dance of distress and wrath, and took re¬ 
fuge under the spinster’s virtuous skirts and 
nearly threw her Jown. 

There was a good deal of confusion and 
laughter; and Mr. Dudley was presented to 
aunt Rfloda—and they all went into tea, kitty 
and Ponto following, having wisely decided to 
postpone their quarrel until the meal was over. 

Mr. Dudley had a letter of introduction to 
! aunt. Rhoda from a friend. He was an old ac¬ 
quaintance of the rector’s, and had come up to 
the quiet neighborhood to spend a few weeks, 
and rest—he did not. say from what; Lindsay 
felt sure from very important and persistent, 
mental efforts. 

That evening was the commencement of Lind¬ 
say Moore’s new life; you know, of course,*that 
is what I have been getting at—so I may as well 
tell you at once. 

There was a whole month of pleasant days; 
then Clement Dudley was going away; but be- 
\ fore he went, “the old, old story’’ was whis- 
j pored by his lips, and went straight to Lindsay’s 
j soul—and she knew that she had come into poa- 
] session of her kingdom at last; she loved and 
j was beloved. 

The next morning Dudley was obliged to 
\; leave; but, brief as the time was, he found an 
\ opportunity to lay his case before aunt Rhodn, 
< who could not have refused Lindsay anything 
\ if she had tried; and, moreover, she was quito 
| dazzled by the young fellow. I told you he wo* 
s one of the men born to be petted and spoiled, 
j and worshiped by women. 

5 He pleaded for an early marriage. The instant 
$ he obtained a consent to any at all, he began 
! entreating that it might be a speedy one, till at 
\ last, between a little natural horror at the sug- 
| gestion, and bewilderment from his teasing, and 
| his beautiful, beseeching eyes, aunt Rhoda cried 
: out, 
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“Anybody would think you supposed you 
could take her with you to-morrow morning, 
without a thing ready-” 

“I wish I could,” he interrupted. “What is 
the use of so much getting ready?” 

“Just remember that you have only known 
each other a month,” said aunt Rhoda. looking 
very virtuous and old maidish all of a sudden. 

“We know each other as well as if it had 
been years,” averred Dudley. “Say yes, Miss 
M-oore; be good to me; let it be very soon.”’ 

“I am sure Lindsay would not consent her¬ 
self,” said aunt Rhoda. 

It was a very masculine smile that flitted over 
Clement's lip, brought by a man’s thought, as 
if he could not persuade Lindsay in opposition 
to everything. 

But aunt Rhoda was firm; the earliest period 
■lie would hear mentioned was the month of 
October. 

“And it’s only the first of July now!” ex¬ 
claimed Dudley, and the agitation in His voice 
was not acting. 

“You’re a spoiled, bad boy.” said aunt Rhoda, 
langhing. “Go along, and let me get to bed.” 

“At least, wc need have no secrecy?” lie 
asl>ed. “I may tell everybody what a prize I 
have won.” 

“By all means; I hate secret engagements— 
secrets of all sorts,” replied aunt Rhoda, ener¬ 
getically. 

So Clement had to be satisfied with that, and 
went away. But ho was back before the month 
was out; between then and October made many 
fleeting visits, and with each Lindsay’s happi¬ 
ness grew brighter. 

He had told aunt Rhoda that he had been 
learning to attend to business; he had been 
rather a lazy, wild dog—he was sorry for it 
now. His fortune was somewhat embarrassed, 
but lie should set it all right; he showed her 
how, in a sketchy, brilliant manner, which was 
so effective that aunt Rhoda, keen as she was, 
did not perceive how little real information 
there was in the account. 

Lindsay Moore was a rich girl—two hundred 
thousand dollars in her own right; and aunt 
Rhoda told Clement there would be almost as 
much more comiug from herself. 

“I shall not tell you I have never thought 
about this,” he said; “you know it would make 
no difference to me. I am not going to say I 
despise money—I like the good it brings: but I 
can’t think about it yet; I wan’t Lindsay, not 
her fortune.” 

He looked so handsome and noble as he said 
it, that aunt Rhoda absolutely kissed him on the 


, spot, and he pretended that he liked it—but he 
i did not. , 

S “Time passed on, as time will do, 

S With those who sorrow and those who woo,” 

! till it was within a week of Lindsay Moore’s 

< wedding-day. 

j Dudley had come up to make his last visit-; 
\ an intimate friend, who was to be his best man, 

! accompanied him in order to make Lindsay’s 

• acquaintance, and a young lady, who was to be 

< one of her bridemaids was there, too. So they 

• spent a delightful day; and the two gentlemen 
j were to go away some time the next afternoon. 

\ And the delightful day came to an end, and 
/ with it Lindsay Moore's last day of girlish peace 
: and trust ended, too. It is an old, old story 
: : that I am telling you; but it was Lindsay’s own, 
\ as new and strange to her as if countless other 
| hearts had not suffered the same pangs—so I 
^ shall tell it to you. 

i Late that evening, Clement Dudley and his 
i friend had gone down to the village to send a 
j telegram to town; and while they were out aunt 
\ Rhoda went to bed, and Miss Clare followed 
| her. Lindsay was not sleepy, so she let them 
■ think she meant to go to her room, extinguished 

< the lights in the. library, and went out into the 
j shrubberies to dream in the moonlight. 

] IIow long she sat. there she did not know, 
j What roused her was the sound of voices close 
j at hand, just outside the little thicket whero 
? she sat. 

i “It’s no use to talk, ITarry, I don't love the 
j girl—I never shall! Call me what you like— 
| I’m not to blame.” 

It was Clement Dudley’s voice—the words 

< seemed fairly to turn Lin L-..V into ice. If she 
l had been dead she could not have been more 

• powerless to move or speak. 

$ “I did love Madame Suntaine,” he went on; 
\ “I'm such an ass that I believe I love her now, 
: in spite of everything she has done.” 
j “Even to compare the two!” exclaimed Grcs- 
\ ham; “why Lindsay Moore is an angel along- 
j side of that woman, with all her beauty and her 
J devilish arts.” 

J “Yes, I know; but you can’t alter the fact, 
j No woman will ever be to me what she was—l 

< go mad yet just to think of her.” 

<j “And with such feelings you mean to marry 
j this girl-” 

\ “Don’t preach, Harry! Of course Ido. Now 

< don’t act as if you thought me a monster; I am 
\ doing what other men do every day. I shall 
\ make her a good enough husband—she will be 
j content.” 

i “And if the day should come when she dis- 

< covered that you did not love her?” 
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“It never will—I can trust myself.” 

“Poor girl!” 

“It’s all very fine; I think I need the pity. 
She loves me—is satisfied; and I hate the idea 
of being tied fast, anyway. But there! let it 
go. I must have a rich wife, and that’s the end 
of the matter.” 

“I’ll tell you what, Clement,” returned His 
friend; “you know I will say what I think, so 
it's of no use to get angry.” 

“My dear fellow, do 1 ever waste my ener¬ 
gies in that way? Free your mind, you’ll be 
happier after; and 1 am so accustomed to having 
you tell me disagreeable things that I shan’t 
cure in the least.” 

“IIow any fellow, with as much that’s decent 
in him as there is in you, could invent and carry 
out a plan so utterly cold-blooded and heartless, 
is inconceivable to me.” 

“My dear old Mentor, you can’t call it a plan! 

I came up here to get away from all sorts of 
bothers—met Lindsay; found that she was rich; 
saw that I could win her. I suppose it was 
destiny.” 

••Destiny!” repeated Gresham, bitterly. “A 
ruined spendthrift deceiving a noble woman, 
and giving it that fine name.” ; 

“Now you are going to be sarcastic. I shall 
go in and take myself to bed,” said Dudley, 
laughing. 

lie threw away the end of his segar and 
walked toward the house, and Harry Gresham 
followed. 

Within the rose-thicjket sat a pale, mute 
woman, staring up at the moonlight with her 
blind eyes, hopeless, despairing, mad; face to 
face with the ruin of her life—fallen without 
warning from the great height of her bliss down 
to this impenetrable night. 

The old, old story—only the poor old words 
to make it plain to you. 

No hope left—nothing to grasp at ; this world 
at an end,Vftnd, added to all, the horrible feeling 
that Heaven was merciless, too. I suppose God 
pardons us that sin as he does every other; but 
I wonder, sometimes, shall we ever be able to < 
pardon ourselves when, in the world beyond, S 
we see clearly why the suffering came, how im- \ 
possible for our lives to have been perfected j 
without. | 

Lindsay got into the house at. last—up to her \ 
room. Then the stony apathy passed, and she < 
wrested with her anguish as each human soul 1 
must do in its turn. j 

In the chill dawn she sat writing a letter to . 
Clement Dudley. When it was finished, she l 
crept away to her bed, and lay there as com- \ 


j pletely exhausted as if she had been living 
I through a long illness, instead of that watch of 
l a few hours. 

I When they knocked on her door she said only 
i that she had a headache, and lay still. She 
i would not even send her letter down to Dudley— 
| let him go away and it should follow. 

) Neither aunt Rhoda or Miss Clare disturbed 
j her; and there she lay, dozing sometimes a little, 

\ only to dream that she heard Clement's voice 
calling her, and waking suddenly to remember 
i all that separated them now forever. 

> It might have been the middle of the forenoon 
} when the quiet old house was disturbed by a 

sudden tumult—the rushing to and fro of hurried 
] feet—the sound of eager voices—terror and 
\ grief. 

< Four men carried into the hall the prostrate 

< form of Clement Dudley—and the white face 
j that lay upturned seemed the face of a dead 
\ man. 

> He had been told of a horse for sale in the 
} neighborhood, and it had that morning been 
\ sent over to him. He had mounted the vicious 
j creature, and ridden away down the avenue, 

* leaving Gresham and the two ladies on the 
j veranda looking after him. 

| The horse was a beautiful one, but celebrated 
j through the whole county for his bad dispo- 
j sition; and aunt Rhoda had been in despair at 
the idea of his purchasing it. 

So he rode away with laughing words on his 
lips, down into the high-road, and in less than 
an hour he was brought back, dying, as they 
believed. 

The men who had seen the accident told them 
of the struggle between the horse and his rider. 
Dudley had managed him well enough, but at 
last he reared and fell backward, carrying 
Clement with him and crushing him under in 
thetfall. 

The physicians came—grave enough they 
looked. There were internal injuries—he might 
die soon; he might live for months or years, but 
probably would be a helpless cripple all his 
days. 

Who was to tell Lindsay? For once aunt 
Rhoda’s courage gave way; she was utterly help¬ 
less, and Miss Clare not much better: so the 
painful task devolved upon Harry Gresham. 

Lindsay heard their cries outsido her door; 
perhaps some premonition of new trouble came 
over her, for she sprung out of bed, wrapped a 
dressing-gown about her, and opening the door, 
suddenly appeared before them like the ghost 
of the happy creature they had yesterday thought 
so beautiful. 
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“What is it?” she demanded, in a sharp, : “How you must hate me, Lindsay! And you 
strained voice. “What has happened?” < have been so gentle, so goad! The doctor says 

Aunt Rhoda could only cover her face and ■ your nursing has done as much as anything to 
sob, and Gresham, gently as he could, told her i save my life. They can move me soon now, 
what had happened. ; Lindsay—I shall not trouble you any more.” 

“Is he dying?” she asked, in a whisper, that ■ They did not talk much; but the suffering he 
seemed to her listeners would ring in their ears \ endured, the humiliation of feeling that she 
forever. ‘ ' knew the truth, and that he had so long lain 

Gresham knew that the whole truth was best; j there dependent on her kindness brought back 
he told her exactly what the surgeon had said. ; the fever—and that night they believed him 
Without a word she >vent back to her room, k dying, 
dressed, knelt clown, and prayed, at least, that ^ He thought so, too. 

she might stand by his bed without one bitter j “I am glad of it,” he whispered, wearily, to 
feeling. Her first impulse had been to tell them 1 Lindsay. “Send them all out.” 
the whole story; at least she could save his 1 She sent them away, and came back to the 
memory from reproach. < bed. 

Hours after, when Clement Dudley returned ! He stretched out his wasted hand for hers, 
to consciousness for a brief space, Lindsay was j and said, brokenly, 

sitting by his bed. There was much that was \ “You can believe me now—a dying man 
good left in his nature still; and the pang of \ doesn’t lie. Lindsay, I die loving you, I know- 
remorse that wrung his heart was worse than j that old madness was no reality— I never loved 
the agony of death would have been. j any woman but you. Remember that always, and 

Weeks after, when he was out of danger, \ think as gently of me as you can.” 

could talk and be talked to, the burden of his J His eyes closed, his head sunk back on the 

secret waft more than lie could bear. He broke ■ pillow—Lindsay thought it was all over, 
out suddenly as Lindsay sat by him.* \ But' he did not die; and months after, when 

“I shall be a cripple all my days,” he said. \ he could get about on crutches, and was going 
“Don’t bo sorry, Lindsay; be glad, for I was i to leave them, Lindsay told him the truth, 
not fit to marry you— I meant to do you a great j “I don’t mean to let you go,” she said, “for 
wrong.” | I love you.” 

“I know,” she said, gently. “I heard yours And she married him. That was five years 
conversation with Mr. Gresham that night.” \ ago. To-day he is well and strong, doing good 
He turned away his head; after a brief silence ) with his life, useful in his day and generation; 
he said, \ and Lindsay has never ceased to thank God, that 

“\ou meant to have left me?” • j helped her to forgive. She has the best reward 

“les; I never would have seen you again.” i that any human being can have—she is loved. 


COUNTERPOISE. 
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Palk phantoms of the past aro thronging } 

My weary way; \ 

Its restless billows wildly tossing \ 

My heart to-day. < 

The fragranc e of past joy is floating . j 

Around me now; f 

But on its breath come? echoing c 

A broken vow. | 

j 

Oh! will life show no vows unbroken,’ < 

Nor I forget, 

The hours which, to remember, waken 

Such wild regret. \ 

And must this doubt, this wide estrangement, c 

forever rust, j 


Through all those trembling, sighing heart-chord* 
Till I am dust! 

The leaves of life the years are tracing 
Time's hand will turn; 

And through thy loug distrust and doubting 
Their fire will burn. 

Winter the gorgeous robe is tearing 
From Autumn's form; 

But from the ashes of her blooming, 

Spring will be born. 

And in the deep dome o’er us arching. 

Clouds will obscure 

Bright stars which ’ncath their folds are shining. 
Radiant and pure. 
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BY THE AUTriOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 

“Now sing ‘Roslyn Water,’ grandmother!” j back an echo of old times, as it were; and I 

l *Or ‘Bonny Dundee,’” another of them would used to fancy their young, sweet faces never 
cry, perhaps. And so, like an old simpleton, as j looked happier than when they had given the 
I was, I would play for them, and on some even- > old woman this daily, silly pleasure, 
ings sing, too, in my cracked voice, a verse of! Sitting alone, before my fire, with the Bible 
“Shepherds, have you seen my love?” or “Jes- \ on my knee, I used to live over my life, as all 
sie the flower of Dunblane;” songs which were! old people do, perhaps, with this difference, I 
popular when I was young, and which were } think, that I never had grown old. Singing 
finer, I think, than any I have heard since. 1 1 those merry tilts, my heart was as young as 
sang just to let the children hear what the old ] cither of the girls beside me, and as full of jests 
ditties were like, of course; yet, even in my own \ and laughter. My white hair, when T went to 
false quaver, they used to seem full of a won- \ the glass, never ceased to strike me with a new 
derful mdsic to me, as if the voices from whom \ surprise, as did the then treble of my voice in 
I used to hear them, spoke to me through them \ singing. It used to ring out in another fashion 
from that far-off country where they arc. j once! This untimely youthfulncss of feeling, I 

There was hardly an evening that this did > believe, is peculiar to me: other old people 
not happen—grandmother must play for them j grow different and wiser in heart as their limbs 
before she went to bed. Now, of course, I knew > fail and hair whitens. But when would I be 
it. was no real pleasure to them to hear the jingle > reverend as my mother was, with all the crown 
of the old harp and the old songs. My daughter- \ of her long life upon her head. (John ami the 
in-law was an accomplished musician, people \ girls seem to regard me with just that affec- 
said, and so were the girls, Nelly and Agnes, tionate awe which I had for her, but without 
They sang opera music (to the secret torture of reason, it seems to me.) For one reason, our ap- 
my poor old ears) they had heard, and criticised \ pcarance is so different. I am a round, chubby 
all the great prima donnas of the time; and so l mother-bunch of a little woman, with a good 
I suppose “Roslyn Water” and Bonny Dundee,” i deal of pink in the wrinkled cheeks over which 
when I sang them, sounded like the rattling of hang the white curls. My mother was a pic- 
broken castanets to them. But not a word of turc, with her tall, spare figure, severe face 
this to me—no, not a word. They used to stand '5 and silvery hair, done up under a thin, Quaker 
about me, listening attentively until I struck cap, with a bow of white satin ribbon on top. 
the last note, while John, my grandson, would ( She walked with a slight bend, (which wms t*he 
always lay down his paper, clapping his hands \ fashion of her youth,) and a stately, slow move- 
and crying, “Encore! Encore!” when I had j ment. The heavy silks she wore, the high- 
done, at which we all laughed. The girls said \ heeled, pointed shoes, the diamonds on her 
John never showed the same courtesy to them, j wrinkled fingers, belonged to her by nature, 
which was very true. Ho was always a queer, j The old harp, of which I have a curious story 
old-fasliioncd boy, and liked to be with old > to tell you, was given to her on her bridal morn- 
people, and to humor them. After I had done, \ ing. It was one of the first brought across “the 
Mary, my daughter-in-law, w ? ould talk of the \ mountains,” as we called the Alleghauies, and 
different styles of music in ray day and the pre- i was not the least of the rich gifts which called 
sent, saying how much sweeter was the old j out the envy of our poorer neighbors. For the 
habit of playing the air as accompaniment and ! La Pierres, my mother’s family, were of an old 
singing the alto; and, after a little chat, I would \ stock, different from the traders and raw, half¬ 
close the piano, and one of the girls and their * cultured people who filled the country town 
mother would go up to my room with me to stir j where she lived. Her father had a drop of 
up my fire, and bring the stand, with my Bible, j vagabond blood in him, and wandered out West ; 
up close to it, for me to have an hour’s quiet > but his family never suffered him to cut loose 
before sleeping. I suppose, as I said, my music j all ties between them; and when his eldest 
was no real pleasure to them, yet, somehow, it daughter was married, tokens of kinship and 
brightened the whole day for me, and brought < affection came to her, both from Maryland, 
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where the American branch of the Fa Pierres me, instead of a bit of sentiment; but that sen- 
had settled, and from France, where the origi- j tence was worth more than wealth to both my 
nal stock had root. ; boy and me. We were very happy together; 

Most precious of all was, perhaps, this poor, ; and when he married, Mary made much of me, 
old rickety harp, a thing of wonderful beauty i and put me, in a manner, in the center of their 
then, coming as it did with a romantic story \ home, as though I had, indeed, been a gift in 
hanging about it. It had been the property of ■ which she was proud to own her share. Still, 
some Austrian noble, and being confiscated, with < there is no denying that if I had had any legal 
all that he possessed, for treason, came at last 
to the doom of a public auction. 

It was an exquisite piece of workmanship, the 
stock inlaid with flowers in Florentine mosaic, ; how it went. No one was in fault. My sou was 
and, more rare and costly, two delicate minia -; fond of speculating, like his father; and, as I 
ture paintings on a black ground of Venus ; said, that seems a very proper line of business 
Aphrodite. I remember the awe-struck wonder j to me; but I suppose there were sharpers about, 
with which I used to stand by my mother as she >' I am very certain neither James'nor his boy 
played, when I was a child, tracing out the fairy, > were to blame. 

rose-tinted limbs growing into shape, ns it were, > Then came hard days and nights. My son 
out of the spray of the green waves, and then { and Mary kept it secret from mo as'best they 
turning to watch the stately old lady, whose | could—but I saw, though I said nothing; only 
gr .y head kept time to the measure which her \ the old harp stood silent then for many a day. 
jeweled, wrinkled hands brought forth. One j We came to this manufacturing town of the 
was as fine a picture to me as the other. Almost j west, my son going before to prepare a home 
as far off, too—my mother was always a stran- j for us, comfortable as was in his power. Much 
ger to her children. i of the old furniture was saved; and that, with 

When she died, the harp came to me with all i Mary’s skillful hands and plotting head, gave to 
the property left by both father and mother. j our new dwelling an air of luxury, which the 
My brother Robert was dead, and I was in j pinched fare in the kitchen and pantry did not 
consequence sole heir to the two large estates, j sustain. But we worked together to keep up my 
How did they go? I hardly know. I was to | boy’s heart—his losses told on him. From a 
blame more in their squandering than the i ruddy, portly man, he grew in one winter sal- 
world thought, I am sure. I liked ease, en-j low, stooped, dyspeptic; then came the light 
joyed the dainty pleasures with which my hus- j hacking cough, tho nausea in the mornings, 
band surrounded me—the books, the pictures, \ Had I not learned the signs long ago? He did 
the house filled constantly with guests. I en -1 what he could for us; bought a scholarship for 
joyed them so much that I never held out a j John in a neighboring college, and insured his 
hand to check him, or uttered a warning word. \ life for Mary’s benefit. 

It is true that when the crash came, he was j “Yon will educate the girls,” ho said to her, 
generous enough to say that tho luxury in < “make them fit to support themselves, if needs 
which be made me live counted for nothing in! must; and as for mother, I will leave her to 
the causes of his ruin. People blamed his pas- j you and the children, as she was left to me. I 
sion for speculation—but I don’t know. I am think God’s blessing goes with her. In the 
sure James was one of the most discreet men > worst days her old, cheerful face has been like 
living—and business of that kind is something j sunshine to me.” 

of which women know nothing. i Mary told this to me, long after he was gone, 

Wherever was the fault, it was but a poor \ very tenderly. “It was true, mother,” she said, 
remnant of our wealth which James left to our < That touched me more than even my boy’s 
only hoy, the father of Nelly and Agnes, and } words, for Mary was not naturally tender. She 
the dear lad John, I had no share in it. My j was a quick-eyed, kind, hard-sensed woman. It 
dower was gone long ago; and my husband in j needed all her quickness and capacity to keep 
his will gave to his “son, as the most precious ; us afloat during the few years that followed, 
of all legacies, the care of his mother; prefering j The insurance effected was but small, and the 
to leave her dependent upon him, that in her j rates of living increased year by year, 
old age, as in her youth, she might occupy the \ She opened a school, but her patrons were 
true and most beautiful position for a loved and i few and paid poorly. John, coming home one 
loving woman.” People said it would have been vacation, and finding how matters stood, went 
belter if James had settled a few hundreds upon . to a commission-house and engaged himself as 


right to a maintenance from my son’s property, 
some of it would have been saved. Unfortu¬ 
nately it was not. I’m sure I do not understand 
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clerk without a word to his mother. It was a \ 
bitter disappointment to her. “I would have \ 
starved to educate the boy,” she said to me; “I j 
wanted to make a man of him.” j 

Now, to my mind, John’s Bturdy thrift and ; 
self-help would, go farther to make him a man j 
than a dozen Homers or Caesars; but I said $ 
nothing. It was a very low place in Mr. Co- j 
naut’s house that the boy took, hardly above f 
that of porter; but it was the best that was j 
open to him, and in such houses preferment is j 
generally sure. Agnes and Nelly were growing > 
up, meanwhile, out of freckled tom-boy school- j 
girls into delicate, beautiful women. People > 
said that Mary and John kept them too daintily | 
clear of trouble, indulged them as was not fit- ; 
ting when both the boy and his mother worked 
so hard for our daily bread. But it was a fancy l 
of the men of our family that women should be $ 
kept as frail, delicate treasures, upon whom the \ 
winds of heaven should not blow too roughly. \ 
And if the boy chose so to regard his sisters, I 
who could blame him? It was in these days ? 
that I played my old airs for them, and sang \ 
the old ditties. Then the change came, the in^ ; 
comprehensible, undeserved trouble, as we deem \ 
it, of which every life has its share. \ 

One evening, Christmas-eve, I remember, we > 
were sitting about the fire waiting to be called \ 
to tea. Young Mr. Choate had come home with j 
John, it being a holiday—though that mattered \ 
little, for he came home with him almost every > 
evening when he could find a reasonable ex- \ 
cuse, and being a quiet, mild little fellow, was ; 
always welcome. Mary was usually very guarded \ 
about her girls, keeping off young men as though ■ 
she were a very dragon. “I’ll not have their > 
hearts pecked at and flung aside by every jack- \ 
daw who chooses to come by,” she said, “before j 
they are fit to love and marry.” i 

But this George Choate, a fellow-clerk of) 
John’s, was such an inoffensive, good-tempered \ 
little man, that she began to treat him as sher 
might a harmless dog. Mary undervalued every ] 
man or woman with sandy hair or blue eyes, > 
and counted them worth nothing; her own were \ 
black and full of penetration. ! 

Mr. Choate was there as usual, and as usual \ 
was playing chess with Nelly. The little witch 1 
used to teaze the poor, bashful fellow unmerci- \ 
fully, while my beautiful, grave Agnes sat by 
seldom speaking, busied with her sewing; but) 
if ever there was a helpful hand needed, her j 
quiet eyes were the first to perceive it. j 

The door into the pleasant little dining-room j 
had been opened when the tea-table was spread. J 
John came to carry my shawl and give me his 


arm, as was his custom, and we waited a mo¬ 
ment for Mary to lead the way. She was sitting 
near the window' bending over an old dress of 
Nelly’s, which she was altering, but she did not 
move. 

“Come, mother,” said John, “Choate and l 
are famished. We’ve done a hard day’s work— 
eh, old fellow'?” 

But there was neither sound nor motion. 

“Mother?” Agnes touched her playfully on 
the shoulder, and then, st Doping to look in her 
face, cried again, “mother!” But I will never 
forget that awful cry—the world stood still to 
me as I heard it. Nelly caught the stiff hand 
that a moment ago was at work for her. 
“ Dead!” I saw her w’hite lips make that word, 
though there was no sound. 

John lifted the heavy body in his arms as if 
it had been an infant’s, and carried it across 
the room. “Silence! She shall not die ! She 
shall not die!” thrusting them back w'hen they 
came to her; the gentle, sober boy was changed 
into a madman. 

“John! It is not death, it is paralysis, I think. 
Give her to me,” and George Choate laid her 
back on the sofa, and, as we gathered about her 
in an agony of doubt and fear, he disappeared— 
coming back while we were chafing her hands, 
and crying helplessly over her, with a physi¬ 
cian. I remembered afterward that the only 
one who, on that miserable night, was possessed 
of ordinary sense, or presence of mind, was 
Nelly’s insignificant butt. 

Do you know what it is to have a nightmare 
death in life in the house—a seeming corpse, 
over which you look, and watch, and pray, to 
find if the soul of your beloved one yet lingers 
therein? How you peer into the half-closed 
eyes to catch the vanishing gleam of reason, 
kiss the stiff hands, strain them to your heart, 
hoping for the faintest sign that the soul, pri¬ 
soned in that dreadful, immovable shape, yet 
lives and lovefe you! • 

For many hours my poor Mary’s body lay 
quiet as in its last sleep—only a quiver of the 
lashes, or a dimming of the mirror held before 
her lips told us that she lived. When reason 
returned to her it was to find one side paralyzed. 

“The use of it might return to her,” the phy¬ 
sician said, “only afte%years of careful nursing 
and freedom from anxiety. It was a clear case 
of overwork of the brain.” 

Well, well! These household tragedies, in 
which tho weekly bills play their part, and 
after awhile tho physician, and whoso close is 
the quiet death from some common disease, 
which doted itself in “overwork!” I am but a 
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simple old woman, but they are more terrible j the popular prejudices of the family; and once 
to me, as I sec them going on, day by day, than \ having taken her ground, stood on it immovable 
any highly-wrought picture of the master pas- j as a rock. It is generally the case with your 
sions. However, what share of.the pain and ■ gentle, soft-speaking women, 
struggle fell to us in this hard blow, the poor John came in when I sat alone knitting that 
victim knew nothing of. Her room was made J evening, and began pacing up. and down the 
gay and cheerful, and by one consent no sad j, floor, his head bent, his face troubled, 
or anxious face ever entered it. We left our j “You arc perplexed about Aggy, dear boy,” I 
cares, outside. But we began to understand ^ventured “I am sure there is no cause for 

how much she had been the strong support j anxiety. I do not believe that she-” 

about which we idly grew, now that the very j “Do not tell me what you guess of her feel- 
ground seemed shattered under us when she J ing,” he said. “We have no right to do that, 
was gone. Then I began to notice how traits, ' until she choosfcs to acknowledge it. But Choate 
never before developed in the girl, suddenly is miserably poor—and we know what the hard- 
sprang to life. Without a word to me or their j ships and losses of a narrow, pinched life are.” 
brother the one servant was dismissed; and the j “He has no better salary than yoyrs?” 
next day Nelly came home with a bundle off “No. But we won't discuss it again,” put- 
photographs to copy, and Agnes with a package ■ ting his arm about me in his affectionate, boyish 
of fine sewing. “I have no brain genius of any ; way. “We have trouble enough for every day. 
sort,” she said, with her sweet, bright smile; j I am going to carry your harp up to mother’s 
“but I can find some skill in my hands, per- room to-night. She signed to me that she would 
haps.” At which I saw the heat spread sud- ; like to hear it. And I)r. Wotton asked that you 
dcnly over George Choate’s face up to his shock : would play when he was present, lie admires all 
of red hair, and very soon afterward he said \ our rococo furniture—the harp in particular.” 
good-night, and stumbled out more awkwardly < John’s eyes twinkled as he said this. He 
than usual. The eyes of old folks are sharper, ! knew the antipathy I felt to the young man, 
1 think, than young ones to detect the differ- < who sometimes came in the place of our old 
cnee between real feeling and sentiment. I physician, who was ill that winter. My pre¬ 
looked after the young man compassionately, \ judices were never very mild; and this liand- 
and said, \ some young fellow, with liis free and easy dash 

“I always knew that Agnes would give dis- •' of manner, florid complexion, and bold, black 


appointment to many true hearts—it’s the late 
of the women of our family. But I’m sorry 
poor George is to be the first.” 

It did not seem to be a revelation to the girl 
at. all; her cheek only grew a shade deeper rose, 
and she bent her stately head closer over her 
sewing; but Nelly opened her eyes in dismay, 
and then said angrily, 


> eyes, had roused my antagonist from the first. 

| The harp was carried up to Mary’s room; 

■ but Dr. Wot ton’s admiration was, probably, but 
j a bit of civil compliment, for he honored it with 
but a passing glance. I fancied (I had a jealous 
eye where my gills were concerned) that he 
found in Nelly metal more attractive than ray 
old specimen of inlaid work, and gold strings. 


“Oh, grandmother! The idea of that poor < He followed her quick, graceful movements with 


little maniken cherishing a secret passion for 
our Agnes! Dear grandmother, aren’t you, 
sometimes, conscious of a little sentimental 
hardihood that leads you n4stray?” 

9 “Ellen!” John said, sternly. He had colored 


; a look which was to me both furtive and sinister 
J —the man’s very love would bo sinister. 

S He asked me to play, however, one evening, 
[ some weeks afterward, with a careless, indif- 
J ferent tone, which would have been considered 


with surprise at my words; and then, after a j unseemly and underbred, used to a person of his 
quick glance at Aggy, stood for a moment lost \ own age, in my youth. When I declined, he saw 


in thought. Then he said, “You women, Ellen, 
judge men by the outside. There’s not a nobler, 
more manly soul alive^than that in George 
Choate’s homely little body.” He went out 
abruptly. J kept my eyes on Agnes as he 
spoke, but it was impossible to tell how his 
words affected her. She sewed on quietly, in- \ mosaic, 
different to the blame or praise of her lover. I 
had discovered before now that she arrived at 


her own conclusions with but little regard to \ market.” 


no rebuke in my manner, but stepped easily 
from my daughter’s bedside to the corner where 
stood the harp, and run his fingers sharply over 
the strings. 

“This wire is of a different class of goods 
from our brass and catgut,” admiringly “This 
oo,” looking closer. “’Pon my soul, 
that’s well done! I’d vecturo to bet this old 
rattle-trap would bring a pretty penny in the 
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“It is not likely to be for sale,” said Nelly, < wife,” said Agnes, in a lower voice than usual. 


haughtily. 

“Of cours? not; old family relic—heirloom, 
no doubt. I’d wager, now, there’s a story 
attached to the thing, if the old lady would 
oblige us,” in an undertone, not intended for 
me to hear. 

“I know of none,” replied Nelly, from a yet 
more inaccessible distance. 

“No maiden weeping for her Coolin, eh? 

4 Whose bright hair shall make the gold strings.’ 

How is it the poet sings. Miss Nelly? Is Moore 
not a favorite of yours? Possible? Tut, tut! 
the soul of wit and sentiment—Tommy Moore! 
IVell, good-evening, all! You have a very qurious 
bit of antiquity there, ma’am,” turning to me, 
patronizingly, “and some day, when I have 
leisure, I shall be happy to hear you perform 
on it.” 

“Ah—h!” said Nelly, with a long-drawn sigh 
of disgust, as soon as the door was shut behind 
him. “Oh, grandmother! if you were dressed 
in your old brocades and jewels, as in the pic¬ 
ture, yonder, you need not be vexed with crea¬ 
tures like that.” 

Agnes laughed. “It’s a cheap dignity that 
depends on brocades and jewels, sis. True 
merit would despise it, I think.” 

“It’s the only kind of dignity that com¬ 
mands respect from vulgar people,” said Nelly, 
promptly. 44 And a very good armor for true 
merit to wear. Your true merit, that goes about 
in faded prints and straw bonnets, buying cheap 
meat and butter, is apt to be roughly used in 
a grocer's shop, and will bo ready to cry, ‘Poor 
Tom’s cold,’ before the winter’s over.” 

“One would think,” said Agnes, placidly, 
snipping a knot from her seam, “that you 
thought money to be one of the chief good gifts 
in life.” 

“I am neither blind nor deaf,” vehemently. 
“What else can I think? Have not all our lives 
been stinted, tastes, and talents, and generous 
impulses left to wither for the want of money? 
X.ook at John. I think we are on probation, like 
this twig of geranium in its clayey bed,” with a 
nervous laugh. “And I hope that the spring 
may come to us as to it, some day, Aggy. I hope 
that we will* be transplanted to rich soil. I’d 
like to try what the best culture could make of 
ns. That is not your plan for the future?” 

“No,” quietly. 

“You have no prince in your dreams coming, 
wise and wealthy?” with a shivered look in her 
blue eyes watching her sister. 

“I W’ould be very willing o be a poor man’s 

Vol. LIV.—29 


; her color rising. 

| Nelly gave a quick, appalled glance toward 
> me. Skewas very fond of her elder sister, and 
| proud of her; but I fancy that, in her secret 
\ heart, she thought her a bit stupid, and hence 
? her frequent habit 6f riding her down. Hut 
! to-day her domineering little voice grew sud¬ 
denly silent, and once or twice afterward I sa>v 
| her close her eyelids tightly to keep back the 

< tears. I confess I thought this was carrying 

< the prejudice against George Choate a little too 
far. It made me more ready to look out for 

s good points in the young man, and even to be- 
‘ come his champion when Nelly assaulted him. 

! But we had soon no time to criticise or weigh 
\ each other’s character, or to theorize, as poor 
| Nell was fond of doing, on what change fortune 
would make on us when it came. What with 
\ the physician’s bills, and the increase of all 
| rates of expenditure that w'intcr, it needed all 

< the strength of each of our little party simply 

< to bear their part in the struggle for the mere 
5 means of life: a struggle of which the poor 
S invalid up stairs must know nothing. The girls, 

! leaving her by turns each night as if to go to 
\ their own sleep, sat up till morning, as I knew, 
j busy with the pencil or needle. I did what I 

could knitting and crocheting; I made, too, 
some wax and filigree work, which John took 
to sell, and brought me back a handsome sum to 
add to the general fund. It was not until long 
afterward that I discovered that the shopkeeper 
i had laughed at my poor bouquets, and that the 
s boy had quietly destroyed them, bringing me 

< part of his week's salary. Time was when my 
5 work was not laughed at. But the present gene- 
\ ration have different tastes from mine. 

J Meanwhile, George Choate, whom Nelly was 
\ too dispirited to quiz, was unquestioned, taking 
the place of a trusted, quiet, efficient son and 

< brother among us. Sometimes, when the matter 
\ would force itself home to me, and I realized that 
? our grave, beautiful Agnes, for whom we all had 
\ dreams, if she had none for herself, of a coming 

< prince and kingdom in the golden future, was 
| likely to become the wife of the red-headed, in- 
\ significant clerk in the shipping-store, I stopped, 

< dismayed and astonished, as though the idea was 
5 freshly new' to me, and distasteful. But the 
! matter righted itself quietly with no meddling 
| hand of ours. Indeed, my creed is not that of 
j the old adage, which talks of the rough course 
j of true love; but that there is always in the 
j truest love a natural strength which finds fitting 
\ place for root, and flower, and fruit, despite of 
| foulest weather or unkindly soil. 
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A few words decided it all. Mary, as the 
winter came on, recovered the use of her hand 
so far as to write her wishes upon a slate, which 
lay on her breast. One evening, when Dr. 
W'otton was making his daily, wearisome visit, 
she wrote him the question which none of us 
dared to utter. ( 

“How long is this to last? Will I ever speak 
or stand on my feet again?” 

The fellow f toyed with his whiskers, patting 
her poor dead hand that could not move from 
him. “Be patient! be patient, dear lady! We 
are doing very well—very well! It is better to 
submit to One who is wiser than we.” 

“You mean, No?” she wrote, a flash of her 
old impatience in her black eyes. 

“The case is complicated; the books tell of 
few so difficult of treatment as this has been; 
but we will hope for the best.” 

She turned her face from him and hid it in 
the pillow. When he was gone, she looked up 
with tears on her cheeks for the first time since 
her trouble came. “There is no hope,” she 
said, in her dumb way; “and it is the children— 
the children!” 

They were bending over her, Nelly sobbing 
aloud, when, to the surprise of all, George Choate 
came close and stood among them. “May I 
promise that one of 3*our children shall be saved 
from care and pain if it is in ray strength to 
do it? God knows I have the will—I am poor; 
there is nothing to recommend me but my love— 
I am sincere in that.” He took Agnes’ hand 
as he spoke. 

There was a silence for a moment; there was 
no surprise on Mary’s face, she had seen all 
with her quick eyes, even with the shadow of 
death in them; and instead of anger, there was, 
to my astonishment, a great content in them. 
Sho put out her living hand, and laid it on 
theirs, and then Agnes hid her face in her 
bosom. John wrenched George’s hand heartily. 

“God bless you, old fellow! I guessed as 
much.” 

“My poverty has kept me silent!” stammered 
Choate, eyeing the sobbing Nelly uneasily. 
“But it will be different some day,” with a 
quiet resolution in his thin face which I new* 
would yield certain fruit. 

Aggy, silent as usual, said nothing until she 
was alone with her mother and me; then she 
whispered, 

“I wish you knew, mother, what manner of 
man George is.” 

Mary motioned for the slate, and wrote rapidly. 
“I do know. Down, near to death where I am. 
one sees clearly.” 


John called me out from his mother that 
evening. 

“I feel as if I should go mad, paltering with 
that fellow, W’otton,” he began, abruptly, in a 
dry, hoarse voice. “It’s my mother’s life; it’s 
as if he was playing at fast and lose with her 
soul, in his ignorance. I am confident if we 
could consult (naming an eminent surgeon) 
there would be chance of a core.” 

“Well, John?” I spoke feebly, fori well knew 
where the trouble lay. 

“IIow can I? I’ve turned the matter over 
in my mind for months, but I eee no hope. His 
charges are high, and made in advance. My 
half year’s salary will barely pay for the rent, 
and bifts for fuel and groceries; the girls pittance 
will not clear us of other debts—its a mere 
question of facts. But mother’s life is to be the 
sacrifice.” 

I could offer no counsel beyond the suggestion 
that something might be made by the sale of 
the furniture and the harp. 

“Not the harp,” decidedly. “For the rest. 
I’ll try what can bo done. It is of such a 
queer old make,” looking around gloomily. “It 
would sell for old lumber, great as its value i9 
to us.” # 

This was on Saturday. On Monday John went 
down to the warehouse by daylight, as usual. 
“ I’ll bring home my half year’s salary to-night,” 
he said to me. “Have the bills ready, grand¬ 
mother;” for they intrusted the accounts to me 
since their mother’s illness. 

As the clock struck % noon, I heard liis voice 
in the hall, and went out to meet him; his 
coming at that hour being so unusual as to fill 
me with alarm. 

“ Arc you ill, John ?” 

He was standing in the door, his back to me, 
but there was in hi9 whole sturdy little person 
a certain shrunken, dejected look which I never 
had seen there. His face, when be looked at 
me, was set and pale. 

“What is it, John?” 

“ Conant & Co. have failed. Choate and I were 
dismissed this morning, our salaries unpaid.” 

I will not dwell on that time. The dark night. 
I thought, had settled dpwn on us at last. The 
rent and other bills which were due had to be 
paid the next week; the poor invalid up in her 
chamber must be met with cheerful counte¬ 
nances, though our bitterest anxiety lay in the 
fact that it was in the power of money now to 
save her from a living imprisonment in a dead 
body, and that soon it would be too late—money 
which we had not. John was out that day, and 
the next, looking for work—in vain. There was 
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a commercial panic; one business house after 
another closed, and the city was filled with 
young men seeking employment. / 

The girls sat working afraid to look up, lest 
seeing the misery in each other’s face they 
would break down, and the work would be hin¬ 
dered, which was now our sole support. The 
third day John came back early in the day, 
speaking abruptly as he entered the dining¬ 
room, without perceiving that Dr. Wotton had 
paused there on his way out. 

“I have ordered carts to be here in the morn¬ 
ing to carry the furniture to the nuctian-rooms,” 
he said. “Only mother’s room must be left un¬ 
touched; and the noise wo will keep from her. 
At all hazards she must know nothing.# 

Wotton’s sharp black eyes glanced from one 
to the other. “So, so! Are you under the mill j 
so badly as that, Jack? I’m sorry, deuced sorry, j 
Going to sell the things?” looking about him 
immediately with an appraiser’s eye. “I’m j 
afraid they won’t bring a large sum. Good car- \ 
pets, but worn ; hinges off this secretary; lock ! 
broken of this cabinet. What d'ye think this ? 
easy-chair ’ll bring, now?” lolling in it. “Sup- > 
pose you let it go at private sale, I might make j 
you an otfer myself.” \ 

“It was my father’s chair. It will not be ; 
sold,” said Agnes. 

“Oh! This is a pretty little table now, old 
style—terribly old style; but an odd little bit of 
work. It wouldn’t look badly in my study; or 
if I ever am married? Eh, Miss Nelly?” 

“I will not let it go—I have seen my mother 
sewing there,” said John, turning away hastily. 

The doctor half whistled. “Well, I’ll drop in j 
at Stone’s, time of sale, and give you a bid; that ) 
is, if you conclude to let anything go, when it j 
comes to the pinch!” 

John looked about him drearily when the man 
was gone. “What is there that we can part 
from?” he said. “There is nothing here which ! 
does not. seem a part of mother, and father, and l 
our childhood.” > 

I felt as if I must set them an example of | 
common sense and fortitude. “They are but? 
so much wood and leather to other people,” I j 
said; “let us think of them as the same. If j 
we were in a lnrgc city, their very age and \ 

oddity would command a price. But here- j 

However, my hnrp will seem of use even to the \ 
tradespeople of this practical town. I am glad, ; 
its noise has been too great for your mother to 
bear lately. She will not miss it.”- 

John turned very pale. “The harp shall not j 
go,” he said. “It is the one thing left you of 
your yo\ith. It shall not be sold.” 


“Hear reason, my son,” I cried/ my words 
choking with the tears; but Agnes and Nelly 
both rose and came to me. 

“Surely,” said Agnes, indignantly, “we have 
not fallen so low that we should rob you of that.” 

I did not iontend with them; but I had my 
own determination. Why should I hold to this 
poor, old friend when they were stripping fhem- 
selvcs of all? There was but a little time left 
to me before I should go where neither the 
sound of the harp, or of their loving voices 
should reach me. But I could not help drag¬ 
ging it into my room that afternoon and 
stealthily touching its long silent chords; to 
my fancy they uttered a sad, reproachful fare¬ 
well. 

Lest the children should discover it, I re¬ 
placed it in its, usual position, a vacant room 
outside of Mary’s chamber. That evening, en¬ 
tering this room unexpectedly, I found Dr. Wot¬ 
ton stooping over the harp, and examining it 
with a curious haste and excitement in his 
manner. I made a sudden step forward; his 
very touch was sacrilege. Then I checked my- 
fedf. ’What right had my poor prejudices to 
stand in the way of the children’s interest? 
Henceforth it was but a piece of furniture, 
whose value could be rated in dollars and cents. 

“Is old friend ring-a-ting here for sale?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes.” 

“So!” twanging the strings; “they’re mon- 
s’ou8 brittle, rusty, I guess. These mosaics, 
now—imitation, but pretty fair—pretty fair. I’d 
be willing to make a bid for the instrument my¬ 
self—not that I’ve any taste for music of any 
sort; but I want to give John a lift. The whole 
family is deserving, as I remarked to Col. Macy 
to-day. I’ll do what I can at the sale to run 
things up, ma’am, I assure you; but I’ll take 
this at private sale, if you wish.” 

“How much?” I faltered, and broke down. I 
am not a business woman, I fear. 

“That is for you to say—for you to say. 
‘When a lady’s in the case,’ you know.” I no¬ 
ticed that, as he spoke in this careless tone, his 
eyes were inspecting the harp keenly, hungrily 
—I can find no other word that expresses tho 
greediness of his look. He passed his broad, 
red hand up and down the side over the mosaics 
nervously and continually. The man’s manner 
surprised and put me, I knew not why, on my 
guard. 

“You don’t set a price, ma’am? Say twenty 
dollars—thirty? Surely, you consider that a 
fair sum? The thing is absolutely useless to 
me—it is only for the sake of John.” 
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“I will not make a bargain with you to-day,” 5 me help you in the matter. I will take care 
I said, hastily, for my courage was beginning | that it shall fall into hands who will use it ten- 
to fail, and a singular weakness to make itself ? derly.” 

felt all over me. “I would rather the instru- j I accepted his offer gladly, 

ment took its chance at a public auction ” j That evening, while Mary slept, we all w'ere 

“Just as you please,” angrily. “It will not j gathered in the little parlor down stairs, very 
bring a bid, and I shall not make one, 1 pro- \ quiet, for to-morrow this room would be strip- 
mise you. I have no mind to be the laughing- j ped, and there was not a chair there which was 
stock of the town for a bit of sentiment. . I . not like an old friend to us. The girls went on 
doubt,” drawing on his gloves, “if John has j with their work; John was pacing up and down 
another friend who will throw away thirty dol- j with heavy, slow steps, which vexed me to hear 
lars for a souvenir of happy hours passed in > in one so young. 

this house.” “Something is wrong in the world,” he said, 

What if, after all, I had wronged the man? “when a strong man like me can go about seek- 

What if the feeling I suspected he had for Nelly j ing work as I have in vain.” 

was sincere? Some apology must be made for • “To-Morrow will be a new day," said Nelly, 
a low birth and vulgar associations. “I am I quoting her favorite maxim. “Play ‘Roslyn 
sorry if I have been rude in declining your Water’ for us, grandmother.” 
offer,” I hesitated. \ I drew the harp toward me. As I played, the 

“I will renew it,” eagerly, thrusting his band children laid down pencil and needle, and list- 
into his pocket. “The harp is mine? You can- ! ened with pale faces, and eyes that held back 
not do better than to closo with me at once.” > the tears. It was the old time, and not the 
He began to count out a roll of greasy bank- > Scotch song they heard. When I had finished, 
notes. If it had been clean silver, perhaps I I sat silent looking at the harp, passing my old 
would have yielded; but the notes, as he held hand caressingly over it. The old friend anil I 
them out, smelled of tobacco and gin. \ were so soon to part; the inlaid work and paint- 

“I—I will consult John,” I said. \ ings seemed more beautiful to me than ever. 

Steps were heard approaching in the adjacent Yet I wondered that keen-eyed fellow Wottou 
room. “ I will double it,” he said, in a hurried ! had not noted a crack in the stock, which 
whisper, coming close, “sixty—a hundred dol- ; ; had opened lately. George Choate, passing 
lars.” i near me, saw it as I did. He stopped, stooped 

But I put him back. The harp had been j over it. 
worth hundreds in its day, and of its value now \ “Permit me, madam—one foment,” in a low 
I was no judge. “I will not sell it to-day," I j voice, drawing it toward the light. The next 
said, firmly; and left the room as George Choate • moment he looked up. “John, come here. There 
entered by another door. He followed me a few > is something here 1 do not understand,” with 
moments afterward. i a repressed excitement in his voice. John 

“ Wotton mentioned to me the proposal he had ) went up, indifferently, and looked over Choate’s 
made you, madam. I am glad you declined it. shoulder; then he turned very pale, glancing at 
if the harp must go, dou’t let it fall into such : me. 

hands as his.” j “Unscrew the top, if possible,” he said. 

The boy spoke with great excitement, stop- \ The girls and I came near and watched them, 

ping to pass his hands over the strings, and > “Did you know the stock was hollow', madam ?” 

bringing forth a low wailing sound, which > said George. 

forced the tears into my eyes. > “Never,” I replied. “I thought it to be solid 

“I had a foolish dislike to see him touch it,” j iron from its weight. What is it, Johu?” 

I said, when I could control my voice. “It was ? He had unfastened the cap with a wrench, 

weak, I know.” \ and for answer thrust in his hand and drew out 

“It was not weak. The man is one who should a necklace of pearls, which he laid on the table, 
not put his finger on a dog I cared for. There i Then followed crosses, bracelets, a box contain- 
have been times,when I have scarcely refrained < ing rings of jewels and plain gold, a quantity 
from thrusting him out of this house. Must the \ of coins packed in tightly with wadding to pre¬ 
harp be sold ?” vent a noise when shaken. 

“It is my wish—John does not know of it.” \ The heap lay glittering on the table, a strange 
He looked at mo with a great compassion and ' barbaric splendor to be lighted by a flaring 
respect. I never had noted before of what fine, > petroleum lamp. 

noble expression his face was capable. “Let j “We can save the furniture,” gasped Nelly- 
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“We can save my mother's life,” said John, 
solemnly. 

We did both. There could be no doubt of 
our right to the treasure, as the poor Austrian 
count’s name had long since been forgotten, and 
liis family extinct. As for that government, our 
consciences did not trouble us on that account. 

I wish I could paint the picture I see before 
me as I write. It is the library of a country 
house, outside of a western city. The prairie 
elopes down before the open windows like a 
green sea. Just in sight there is another wide, 
comfortable-postured house—the very twin of 
this; and through the pleasant evening light I 
see my darling, Agnes, walking on the lawn, a 
baby holding by her finger, waiting for her 
husband hurrying up the hill. John has just 
left him, and waves his cap in greeting to me. 


They are partners together in the city, and firm 
friends as well as brothers. 

Mary comes into the room to bring me out 
to tea, which is spread out of doors, as is our 
custom on these sultry evenings. She is her 
old self again, only a slow, hesitating movement, 
which does not set ungracefully on her, is left 
to remind her of the hard imprisonment in which 
her soul once lay. Up stairs I hear Nelly sing¬ 
ing. “Transplanting and rich soil” have been 
good for her. 

And about me are the quaint old chairs and 
sofas, the wonder of the now generation about 
us, and in one corner, the harp. I touch its 
strings with a feebler hand, day by day; I am 
glad to think that when I am gone, the remem¬ 
brance of the hidden treasure in its uncertain 
tones, will be to them all both sweet and pleasant. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

BY MRS. K . I.. II 11 E W E It. 


The chime, the chime 
Of the Christinas time, 

Is ringing a sweet-toned melody I 
The tone, the tone 
Brings back to my own 
1 Lone heart, a dream of rhapsody. 

It speaks of the time when a maiden fair 
Walked down by the river of life with me; 
Wo clapped our haml* on the beaten shore. 

And vowed that our hearts should forevermore, 
Bo one through eternity. 

My bride, my bride, 

By the river’s side, 

We launched our boat, and it sped away; 

Thy face, thy face 
WithYadiant grace, 

Wore roses, and lilies in bloom that day. 

The sky above us was bright and fair; 

The river of life flowed peacefully oil; 

Wo knelt ns down with unbounded love, 

And prayed that God, our Father above. 

Would guido us in safety home. 


. Alas! alas! 

\ For the days that pass, 

( They bring no myrtle in bloom for me; 

\ Alone! alone 1 

j My beautiful one, 

< Went home an angel of God to l*e. 

I To Heaven my white-winged dove hath flown; 

? To the jasper city, with streets of gold; 

< Death's angel took, in his starry flight, 

| My angel, my love, my life, xny light, 

| The Lamb of God to behold. y 

> I bow, oh, God! 

s To the chastening rod, 

? That scoiirgeth me sorely at thy command; 

< Oh, grief 1 Oh, grief! 

> It is blest relief, 

< That sorrow is dealt by a loving hand; 

> For the bruised reed thou wilt never break. 

( Teach me to pray till the summons come, 

| Aud I place my feet on the shining shore, 

\ And clasp the hand of my bride once more; 

) -fly Father, thy will be douo! 


BETWEEN THE NOONTIDE AND THE NIGHT. 

BY ALLAN DEANE. 


Between the noontide and the night, 

The path whereon I trod grew light; 

Within my heart, so lone and dark, 

Love scattered many a kindling spark; 

And earth seemed new, and earth ieemed bright 
Between the noontide and the night. 

Between the noontide and the night 
All donbt, all pain, all tears took flight; 

Soft hands in mine I wandered on, 


With soul too full for nught save song; 

Warm kisses fell, ah I lucky wight! 

Betweeu the noontide and the night. 

Between the noontide and the night 

Low words were breathed, eyes spoke delight; 

I’aro visions rose of fairy lands, 

Where toil lies bound to love's commands. 
And life grew Heaven, and Heaven was bright 
Between the noontide aud the night. 
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CHAPTER XVI. | 

Dora looked out upon the river, smiling plea- \ 
santly, ns if she had heard what Luke was say- > 
ing. and dreamed over it. At last she started j 
and answered him. \ 

“Would you like to see the river closer? I | 
have a canoe here—it will hold us both.” > 

“A canoe; that is a little boat used by the > 
Indians. But I cannot row, my hands are not ■ 
strong enough.” ; 

“But I can.” 

“You, row a boat?” 

The boy laughed, and looked at her with his 
bright, large eyes, evidently amused. 

“You may laugh; but I can. How else did I 
come here?” 

“From heaven, it seemed to me. If it only 
were so, I should be glad to go there, too! But J 
such things are qnly true in dreams.” > 

“Well, Luke, if I cannot take you quite to > 
Paradise, we may have a nice trip up or down > 
the river. If you doubt it, come here.” \ 

Dora went down to the bank, and, parting the \ 
bushes with her arms, revealed her pretty canoe l 
rocking on the water. < 

“Come!” j 

She sprang info the frail craft, holding out ) 
her arms for tho boy, who was by her aide in an > 
instant. Dora took up her oars, and, telling J 
Luke to sit down in the bow, pushed into the > 
stream, laughing merrily. j 

“Now,” she said, “I have got you and the ; 
Cremona all to myself; let us give the birds \ 
some music. You were playing a heavenly air ! 
when I came up and frightened you so—go on \ 
with it!” | 

“Ob! not that!” cried the boy, taking up his ? 
instrument, “it was too sad; this must bo jubi- > 
lant! My heart is brimful of it. You shall j 
just touch the water with your oars, for nn ac- ? 

companiment, and I- Ah! if tho Cremona j 

had the power to speak out so much happiness; j 
but nothing can do that!” ? 

With this Luke took up his instrument, and, ; 
scooping gently forward, began to play; not as \ 
ho had done a little time before, but with'an j 
out gush of joyousness that made tho heart leap \ 
450 


as it listened. Dora, in the glow of her enthu¬ 
siasm—for she loved music with a passion— 
dipped her oars in and out, dropping diamonds 
in the sunshine as an accompaniment, and, tap¬ 
ping her little foot on the bottom of the canoe 
as if impatient for a triumphal march. 

Thus these two young creatures floated down 
stream together; Dora fueling as if a beautiful 
child had been intrusted to her keeping; Luke 
wondering in his soul if the brightest places in 
Paradise could be equal to that river, and if the 
angels who haunt them were more lovely than 
the fair girl whose presence had filled him with 
a new life! 

Meantime Rlioda had taken a fancy to explore 
a little, and came down to the river, wondering 
at everything Bhe saw on the way. If a bird 
started up from her feet, thus exposing its nest 
to full view, it all seemed like magic to her, and 
she would watch it, with widening eyes, circling 
and circling around her, then cast her eyes 
down upon tho nest, touch the eggs cautiously, 
and laugh to herself that anything so pretty 
should be afraid of her. The green fruit, us it 
hung on vino or tree, w as a marvel to her. She 
was constantly wondering if this or that was 
good to eat; for an honest idea of usefulness was 
as natural to little Rhoda as npisic and poetical 
fancies were to her brother. 

At length Rlioda came upon the river’s bank, 
and sitting down with her feet almost in the 
water, took a survey of the scenery. Just where 
she sat & fine old forest, tree lifted the bank into 
a green knoll with its roots, which crept into 
the water, and gleamed through it like a knot 
of huge serpents. The trunk of this tree had 
been hollowed out and bnrnt in by some prairie 
fire, making a little cavern, from which a yard 
or two of rich turf sloped into the wnter. 

“What a lovely place for washing,” said 
thrifty Rhoda. “A fire just there, and a great 
brass kettle swung over it would be beautiful; 
plenty of water, and no end of drying room. 
What would some of the women in our yard 
say? There wouldn’t b© one of ’em that didn’t 
take in washing. Oh, my! what’s that?” 

Up Rhoda jumped, and, shading her eyes with 
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one hand, looked up the river, where she saw a 
pretty canoe cutting the water like an arrow, 
and in it her brother giving out the best music 
of his soul to the beautiful girl they had been 
searching for so long. 

“Oh! he has found her! Hejias found her!” 
she cried, tying her bonnet eagerly, as if she 
must run off and tell the joyous news to some 
one!* “Now we can stay; he will rest—he will 
get well. Yes, I think I will walk right across 
to the railroad and tell father.” 

But while she hesitated the canoe came oppo¬ 
site, curved with a graceful sweep, and drew 
close up to the bank. Dora had seen the little 
stranger, asked who she was, and called out, 

“Jump in! jump in, little girl! there is room 
enough for us all.” 

Rhoda tied the last knot in her bonnet-strings 
with a jerk, made a jump to the lower bank, 
and another from that, landing in the bottom 
of the canoe, where she settled, down still and 
watchful as a mouse. 

“What a queer little woman it. is,” thought 
Dora, smiling under the scrutiny of those keen 
eyes; “his sister, yet so very unlike him. She 
really does not seem to care for his exquisite 
music.” 

Not she! Such music with little Rhoda was 
everything, one source of the family living; she 
gave just as much importance to the sound of 
her own smoothing-irons, or the flash of her 
matches. Everything that brought in money 
and household comfort was music to that thrifty 
child. You might have known that by her action 
in the canoe. 

After examining Dora from head to foot, 
astonished that she was really a young lady, 
she discovered a pile of green grapes in the 
bow of the canoe, and seizing upon a bunch, 
held it up, and broke out in the midst of a most 
pathetic passage of the music, 

“What are they?” 

Dora shook her head, and still listening with 
all her soul, whispered, 

“Grapes.” 

“Good to eat?” persisted Rhoda, crushing all 
the sourness out of one between her little white 
teeth, and making a terribly jpry face over the 
taste. 

“They should be cooked,” whispered Dora 
again, shaking her head and striving to listen. 

“Oh! stewed with sugar; I know. Just set 
me ashore by that vine. I’ll get some for Mrs. 
Holt—sweet and sour together makes tremen¬ 
dous preserves. She’ll like ’em. There! do set 
me ashore. I don’t like this; it seems like being 
a baby and rocked in a cradle.” 


Dora was very glad to oblige the little thing, 
who had broken up half the charm of her 
brother’s music. So, with a sweep of the oars, 
she shot her arrowy little craft to the bank, 
and Rhoda was Jjoon half buried in the trailing 
foliage of a grape-vine, so laden with fruit that 
she uttered a gleeful shout on looking upward 
to a tree on which the vine had clambered. No 
wonder, a host of graceful clusters flung their 
delicate shadows bet ween her and the sunshine, 
which came through and around them in gleams 
of silvery light. 

“Oh! what a heap! Enough for preserves, 
and pies, and pickles, and everything. Father 
must come down and help me get at ’em. I’ll 
just pick a few for tea, and come down again 
to-morrow.” 

Rhoda gathered a quantity of the fruit in the 
skirt of her dress, and scrambled out of the 
thicket, glorying in her prize; but she had 
scarcely walked a dozen yards when young 
Sterling came toward her, looking pale and 
excited. He paused a moment on seeing her, 

and asked quickly if she had seen Miss- 

Then, remembering that Rhoda knew no one in 
that place, he checked himself before the name 
was uttered, and looked out upon the river. 

“Oh, yes!” answered Rhoda, “I have just 
been a rocking with her; that is, canoeing in 
the river. Listen, and you can just hear Luke’s 
Cremona whispering to the leaves.’’ 

“She is with some one, then.” 

“Yes, sir; the young lady is with my own 
brother, and delighted with him—no wonder.” 

Sterling turned back reluctantly. He wa^ ill 
at case, and in the heat of his disappointment 
had gone blindly in search of Dora. That 
morning he had asked her father’s consent to 
their marriage, and had been refused, not 
rudely, but with that delicate firmness from 
which there.was little hopes of appeal. When 
Sterling asked for the reasons they were given. 
The young man had neither position, family, 
wealth, or any one of the requisites which would 
warrant him in proposing to the only daughter 
of a man who had earned all these things for 
himself. This was said kindly, but with suffi¬ 
cient force to kill all hope in the proud young 
man. Every word of these objections was true. 
Sterling was uncertain of his future as any man 
of six-and-twenty could be. A good education, 
active genius, and his present situation, was all 
he had to depend on. These he had offered 
with all due humility, and they were rejected. 

In the first pang of his wounded pride he 
sought for Dora, but. she was not alone; so he 
went back to the house, and betook himself to 
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the next dearest creature to him on earth—his j 
mother. Rhoda saw that something was wrong, \ 
and, with her usual shrewd tact, betook herself \ 
to the summer kitchen, where she fell to picking 
over her grapes, and sifting sugar with energ^, < 
now and then casting anxious glances through 1 
a back window of the cabin, where Sterling and ! 
his mother sat in earnest conversation. 

This was what they were saying. 

“And he said this.” 

Mrs. Holt spoke in a low voice; the color in 
her cheek grew warm and red. Sterling marked 
this; he saw, too, that her hand trembled as she 
made an effort to continue the work she was 
doing. 

“It was his chief objection. Had I possessed 
a family and connections, I think he would have 
been less positive; but I had only Mrs. Holt and 
he-” 

Mrs. Holt shrunk within herself, and an¬ 
swered quickly, 

“Yes, I know—I know!” 

“Mother, you have never told me anything 
about myself.” 

Sterling looked at his mother, then, and saw 
rhat she was deadly pale. 

“Is there nothing that ought to soften this 
man’s prejudice, mother?” 

She did not answer his question, but abruptly 
asked one herself. 

“Do you love this girl so much, William?” 

“Love her? Great heavens! can you ask this 
when I have gone, with all my disadvantages, 
and besought her proud father to let me have 
her’ It was like death to do it, knowing how 
little I had to offer.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Holt answered, as if talking to 
herself; “I only wonder the proud blood could 
so force itself.” 

“Mother, you have not answered me!” 

Again she evaded him with a question. 

“And she loves you? This is no light pas¬ 
sion—no fancy that will die out. Boy, boy, tell 
me, hove you discovered t of a truth, what real 
love is?” 

“ Mother, it is enough, we love each other truly, 
deeply, in such earnest as admits of no doubt,” 

' “But it is your first love, Sterling.” 

Then the young man grew white in all his 
features, and after the dead silence of a minute, 
told his mother everything; how he had been 
married—all, all that the reader knows. Mrs. 
Holt, remembering the young beauty she had 
seen on the stairs of that tenement-house, 
thanked God that her son had broken the fet¬ 
ters which would have chained him down to 
carthliness forever. TVs entire confidence drew 


the mother and son close together, and she an¬ 
swered his question kindly, but not with the 
fullness he desired. 

“We will talk this over again, you have taken 
me by surprise. I saw that it might come in 
time; but now it finds me unprepared.” 

Sterling kissed his mother and went out, com¬ 
forted,, without just reason, perhaps; but he had 
great faith both in the love and ability of his 
mother, who had always been a guardian and 
friend outside of the affection which all mothers 
arc expected to feel for their offspring. 

After he was gone, the effect of this interview 
became painfully visible in the lady. She sat 
for a long time, with her hands locked in her 
lap, gazing on the floor in deep thought. The 
exigencies of this case demanded some great 
sacrifice of her, which it was almost death to 
| make—that appeared certain, 
j The tat tered old chest of camphor-wood, which 
was invariably tfer companion, let her go where 
she would, was now drawn out from under her 
\ bed, and from it the lady took a malachite-box, 
mounted and bound with bands of gold, somc- 
| what dimmed by time, but an article of great 
\ beauty and value, such as the Czars of Russia 
! gives their favorite embassadors when they wish 
j to be generous. She unlocked this casket with 
\ some difficulty, for it was a long time since it 
j had been opened, and took from it a quantity 
| of papers, one or two of which were partly 

< print; she read them over with a sort of dumb 
| shock, which left her face ashen, and her lips 
j blue. It seemed to be the order from some court, 

< for a seal was attached, on which the arms of 

< England were stamped, and the document was 
j written on vellum. You might have seen that 
\ it was killing the woman to read the words that 
} stood out from that vellum; but she went througli 
j them twice, the first time in shivering haste, 
J then again slowly, but shrinking into colder 

< whiteness, as if every word had been a poisoned 
| arrow, killing her slowly; 

\ This paper, with two others, which seemed 
| to be marriage or baptismal certificates, per- 
* haps both, with a sealed letter, she took from 
the box, and placed about her person, as if for 
use. After this the sat down by the window, 
and drearily watched little Rhoda as she went 
about her work in the back kitchen. This lasted, 
perhaps, ten minutes, but it seemed to her an 
j hour. Then she started up and beckoned to 
j Rhoda, who was looking that way. At heart 
| Mrs. Holt was a courageous woman, and with 

< such the impulse to meet any evil thing, face to 

< face, when it becomes necessary to meet it at 
\ all, is sure to arise. 
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“Go, tell my son I wish to see him at once,” < 
she said, frightening little Rhoda by her abrupt- j 
ness and her pallor. j 

Rhoda went on the instant, and directly young 
Sterling returned from a sharp walk along the 
wagon-road which led to the village, and entered 
the cabin. Mrs. Holt was walking up and down 
the room trembling, but resolute. Sterling 
closed the door after him, and then observed 
that she had rolled down the paper blinds, and 
drawn the muslin curtains, leaving the room in 
dim twilight, in the midst of which she stood 
like a ghost. 

“Come here,” said the lady, seating herself on 
the couch. “Come here, Sterling, and kiss me 
once more with the old love before I make you 
hate me forever.” 

Sterling went up to the couch, and dropping 
upon |his kneies, wound both arms around his 
mother, kissing her cold hands and white face ] 
with pathetic tenderness, for he loved her dearly, : 
and saw that she was suffering. 

She shivered under his caresses, and pushed I 
him from her, then drew him closer, and kissed < 
him passionately, crying out, “It is the last— \ 
the last! One hour more, and these lips will j 
recoil from mine!” j 

“Mother, you are wild; you do not know how J 
much I love you!” 

“Not enough to overcome disgrace—infamy!” 
she said, in a hoarse, low voice, while her eyes, 
full of shrinking pain, searched his face. 

“Enough to overcome everything, be it mis- ' 
fortune or be it crime. The one holy fact that < 
you are my mother, will lift me above it all.” 

Then the woman burst into tears, and sobbed j 
piteously. ] 

“I would not tell you; I would never have j 
done it, but that your own happiness was at j 
stake. I am an old woman, Sterling, worn, j 
broken, incapable of much beyond sorrow. You j 
are young, ardent; with my shame I will pur- I 
chase your happiness. Read it; my lips refuse : 
to say the things you must know. I wrote it, 
thinking to die, two years ago, hoping that, with ! 
tto grave between us, you might not feel it so < 
much. But God will not let this cup pass from 
me. I only pray that it may earn you happi¬ 
ness.” 

She laid a sealed letter in his hands, with the ; 
legal papers which she had taken with it from \ 
ft he malachite-box. He looked at the door as if j 
thinking to go out, but she pointed to the window j 
and said, j 

“No, read it there.” j 

Sterling sat down, raised the blind a little, J 
and took up the vellum with its seal. A stream 5 


of light fell directly upon his face, and along 
the paper he was reading, while Mrs. Holt sat 
almost in darkness, watching him as a criminal 
reads / the features of his judge. The young 
man felt the searching wildness of those eyes, 
and gave little sign of agitation. Sometimes 
his face flushed and his eyes kindled, then she 
could see that his'hapd pressed the paper 
fiercely; but after he broke ojten the letter it 
relaxed, a look of tender commiseration stole 
into his eyes, and she felt that he was thinking 
of her as if already in her grave, as she had 
always hoped to be before her son read that 
narrative. All this time the dead silence of the 
room was terrible. The poor woman could hear 
her own heart beat out its pain audibly. When 
the paper rustled in her son’s hand, a faint 
shriek died in her throat. She sat there like 
a poor hunted antelope, watching for the bullet 
which was sure to pierce its heart. Of all her 
hard, wretched life, this one hour was the most 
wounding in its still bitterness. 

Sterling got up at length, grasping the papers 
in his hand. She saw that he moved unsteadily, 
and looked downward on the floor, as if afraid 
^hat his eyes might wound her. Feeling this, 
she shrunk back, breathless. The motion that 
she made, faint as it was, struck him with some¬ 
thing like remorse. That instant he was kneel¬ 
ing by her; again his lips pressed hers with a 
tenderness unknown to them before. 

“•My mother! My poor, poor mother!” j 

Here his manhood gave way, and, with her 
withered cheek pressed against his, wept like a 
child. 

“And all this misery you have suffered with¬ 
out a word to your own son,” he said, smoothing 
her gray hair with the hand with which he bad 
just wiped away her tears. 

“My sorrow would have made you sad, my 
shame degraded you,” she answered. 

“ Do not speak of shame like that. Such words 
are not for a son to hear, even from his own 
mother. If there was wrong, a lifetime of 
atonement is enough.” 

She interrupted him. “No, not enough. 
Atonement is not a thing of this world, Sterling. 
The time which God gives us is ail his own: 
we cannot take one portion in which to redeem 
another. What human soul can atone for pain 
once given, or wrong done. Like a stone cast 
into the waters of a lake, the wrong has sent 
forth its circles, which nothing can arrest. Re¬ 
pentance may be ours, and forgiveness; but 
atonement is seldom to be hoped for.” 

“How sadly you talk, mother.” 

“Because I feel sadly, yet more at rest since 
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this heavy secret has left me. Use it, Sterling, I 
and be happy with this sweet girl. Her father j 
will consent when he knows who my son is \ 
to be.” ] 

“ No,’\answered the young man, firmly. “ Let ; 
this rest between us two. I will not use it to \ 
win even Dora. Her father shall yet give her j 
to me for what I am.” / < 

Mrs. Holt drew a deep breath; a stone seemed \ 
rolled away from her heart. She held out her ; 
hand. j 

“It will not be long, Sterling. I am getting J 

near the end now.” s 

“Sterling kissed the hand she held out, and 
went away, greatly disturbed, but filled with j 
compassion for the woman he left prostrate on > 
that dainty couch, weak and weeping. 

Sterling was right. It was not many days ; 
before the caresses of Dora, and a natural sense 
of justice, won a full consent to the young peo- ; 
pie's marriage; but the engagement was to last 
a year, and was not to be made a matter of 
general knowledge at all. Indeed, the secluded 
life the persons interested were leading, ren¬ 
dered tlii$ easy; there really existed few per¬ 
sons on the prairie who would have been 
interested in the matter. Meantime, Rboda 
and her brother settled down in that prairie 
cabin perfectly at home, while old Mr. Weeks 
took his opportunity and spent his days at the 
shanty, helping the landlord serve out mint- 
julips, whisky-smashes, and an assortment of 
drinks, whose mere names are beyond my 
limited knowledge, and the very fumes of which 
were enough to keep any moderate man in a 
state of semi-intoxication. He sometimes came 
over and did a little gardening for Mrs. Holt, 
at which times he appeared prim and decorous 
enough to make Elioda proud of him, and give 
her faith in the country air as a corrective of 
intemperance and idleness. But the poor girl 
had her troubles, which would not be put aside 
with delusion. After the first few days Luke j 
began to droop again. He was never at rest j 
unless Dora was somewhere in sight; and would j 
sit hours together at the window, watching the \ 
door of her home with such longing in those j 
beautiful eyes, that Mrs. Holt, in Yory compas- \ 
sion, managed to keep the young girl half the \ 
time by her side. When she was away, he > 
never touched the cremona; but sometimes, j 
when he caught a sight of her in the garden, or j 
by the river, he would take up the instrument, j 
and with its plaintive strains call her to Jiim \ 
clearly, almost as if he had spoken in words. < 
Dora loved the boy, and was fascinated by his j 
music—so all this was ne constraint upon her. { 


Besides, she was very happy in those days* and 
it became a pleasure to give the radiance of her 
own joy to everything less fortunate than her¬ 
self. She did not realize that the lad was dying, 
and that her presence, as he approached “tho 
valley and shadow,” was like that of an angel; 
for youth is unreasoningly hopeful, and puts 
aside the very idea of death; but she knew that 
he grew thinner and whiter each day; that un¬ 
earthly harmonies seemed most natural to his 
violin; and the beauty of his face was like that 
of a seraph pining for companionship. So that 
bright girl would sit for hours and hours listen¬ 
ing to him, holding bis hand in hers, soothing 
his brow with her sweet, sisterly kisses, and 
talkiug of the time when he would give con¬ 
certs in the city, and she would bring half the 
world to listen. 

There had been a time when Luke talked 
freely of dying to his sister, and found angelic 
pleasure therein; but now he would speak of 
nothing but life—some bright heavenly life, in 
which Dora would always be first and foremost. 
It was a sweet dream, full of visionary happi¬ 
ness, in which the boy floated slowly to his 
grave. 

One day, in tho restlessness of disease, he 
went down to the river, and rested himself in 
tho very place he^had occupied on the morning 
he first saw Dora coming toward him in her 
cactoe. Tho grape-vines, whieh had seized upon 
tho branches of the elms, were weaving them¬ 
selves insidiously up them, had grown thick and 
heavy since then, trailing to the earth in places, 
and even escaping along the grass, yielded a 
cool, green shelter, which protected him from 
the sun, and, in some directions, entirely from 
sight. 

Luke had left his violin behind*him, being 
too weak and weary even for so light a burden. 
But he carried a soft, low melody in his mind, 
and it came in sighs to his lips, brightening 
them with a beauty only known to creative 
genius. As ho lay thus, iuspired but quiet, the 
sound of footsteps, sweeping through the grass, 
disturbed him a little, for ho wanted to be alone. 
Directly he heard a voice that made his heart 
leap. It was speaking with Bweet earnestness 
to some one who seemed delighted to listen. 

“No, William, let us be patient,” it said, 
“father has been very kind to yield so much; 
for if he was ambitious for anything on earth, 
it was in behalf of his child. The idea of wealth 
and immediate position he has given up; but 
something we must do in return. His interests 
in this railroad are enormous. All that he has 
now is vested in these wild lands; help him to 
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carry oat his plans, convince him that you have j down on the couch, and remained there with 
the will and ability which makes prosperous ; his eyes closed. 

business men, that will be all he desires. A > A little while after this Rboda came in from 
year is but little, William, when we think of it.” j the kitchen. Thinking him asleep, zhe walked 
“But, Dora, one year is an eternity when it up to the couch on tip-toe and kissed his white 
keeps you from me. Time, I do believe, is the \ forehead, lightly as the shadow falls from a 
v natural enemy of true love.” \ flower. Sometimes little Rhoda would stea’ such 

“I think it is the sunshine which ripens a I kisses from the dying boy, and hoard them a .- a y 
blossom into most delicious fruit. Why, each \ as precious memories for the hereafter; for, wii t 
day, William, this love of ours grows deeper all her practicability, that heart of hers was 
and sweeter from thinking of that eternal com- j brimful of affection, and she almost worshiped^ 
panionship which is to come.” her brother. The good creature looked down 

“Ah, Dora! you have been talking with my > upon his sleep, as she supposed, and saw a faint 
mother.” j quiver of pain pass over his white face; then 

“Talking with her? Of course, I have. Almost j she crept away, fearing that her fondness had 
everything I think or feol, that has good in it, disturbed him. She had no courage to go back 
comes from her. Is she not your mother? I \ to her work in the kitchen, but sat near the 
cannot tell you everything; but with her I feel j window, still and watchful as a hospital nurse, 
like a little child.” waiting for him to recognize her presence. 

“I am glad you love my mother, Dora.” \ At length the boy arose to a sitting posture, 
“Love her! Why, isn’t she a part of your \ and called Rhoda by name. She went to him 
own self? Sometimes, when I love you so much ! eagerly. 

that it seems wicked, I go to her and grow my- J. “The Crcmenn,” she said, following thedirec- 
self again.” j tion of liis wild, bright eyes, and taking the 

“Is this true, Dora? Am I so very dear to \ violin from the wall. He reached out bis arms 
you?” | for the instrument, but the smile upon his face 

“Dear! And you can ask that? Why, William almost broke Rhoda’s heart. 

Sterling, there is not on this earth any one being j Luke’s hand quivered as it took the bow, and 
that I love one quarter so much.” j the first notes it drew forth were vague and 

They were passing the elm-trees, and paused \ quivering; but the spirit within that delicate 
a moment in the earnestness of this conversa- \ form was stronger even than the death-angel, 
tion. The boy, lying under those sheltering l Once more that shadowy hand passed over the 
vines, lifted himself to one elbow', and through j strings, and music, that seemed an expression 
the clustering loaves saw William Sterling, with j of more than mortal anguish, went wailing 
both Dora’s hands in his, reading her face with > through the cabin. It was the cry of a soul 
such smiles as love gives back to love. The two j breaking up for eternity. The birds, that had 
passed on after this brief pause. Luke fell slowly been singing all day in the thickets, hushed 
back to the earth, and lay there with his faco j themselves and listened. A deer, going down 
buried in the grass, from which two gasping j to the river for drink, paused on the bank and 
sobs«came, minute after minute, leaving him ! looked around wonderingly. Mrs. Holt, sitting 
still and quite motionless at lost. It must have j alone in her bedroom, stole softly to the door, 
been a full hour before the boy sat up and looked j holding her breath. The two lovers, strolling 
around him. Then his face was white as snow, j homeward from a walk by the river, turned 
and it seemed as if some violets, hidden in the \ toward the cabin and paused near the door, not 
grass, must have left their shadows on his lips, \ daring to enter. As Dora’s foot touched the 
they were se blue and cold. No, no, it was not j threshold-stone, the magnetism of her presence 
that, for on one cheek, near his mouth, was a » made itself felt even in the music. That cry of 
red stain; and the bent grass, where his face j the soul softened; a mist of tears seemed passing 
had been lying, rose up slowly from the pres- { through it, subduing its anguish into pathetic 
sure which had hold it down, and each spear j mournfulness. It was like a spirit at the gates 
was ensanguined with a drop of blood. j of heaven entreating the angels to let him in. 

Luke turned his eyes mournfully upon the \ Dora was thrilled through and through with 
reddened grass, and, after one or two feeble j the music. It seemed calling to her with' 
efforts, arose to his feet. Slowly he crept along j heavenly tenderness from the “dark valley.” 
the footpath leading to the cabin. Once or twice j She felt that those bright, beautiful eyes were 
he was compelled to sit down; but he reached } searching for her through the music; her 
home at last, and, finding the room empty, lay > shadow fell across the open door; her faco, 
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wet with uncoatcious tears, became visible to 
those eyes turned that way in mournful ex- ] 
pectation. Xs she crossed the room, moving | 
slowly, asX were, to the sadness of the music, ] 
a heave/^y smile broke over the face of that | 
gentle Joy; the strings of the Cremona quivered ; 
under one wild inspiration of joy that never: 
wa^ully uttered, and dropped from those life- ; 
yfs fingers to the floor, with a wail that seemed 
yuinost human, for the instrument was broken 
with the young life it had inspired. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

A montii or more after'they had laid that 
gentle boy among the prairie flowers, one of 
the construction trains brought two strangers 
to that cluster of shanties, who, from their ap- < 
pearance, were quite as unlikely to find busi-; 
ness along the Pacific line as any travelers that; 
had ever appeared there. One of these persons ; 
was a tall, spare man, with the dress and air 
of a clergyman; the other, a young woman, who 
must have been beautiful once, but was then a 
wreck, and nothing more. Pale, emaciated and 
feeble, she clung to the man's arm with the 
heavy, downward weight of entire weariness, 
as they proceeded to the rude building where 
IUioda Weeks had first met young Sterling. This 
building had two apartments on the ground 
floor—one which answered as a bar-room, the 
other a room for general family use. The female 
traveler was led iuto this latter apartment, 
where she .sat down wearily on a stiff, wooden 
chair, and leaning back rested her head against 
the wall, moaning faintly as if in pain. 

As the woman sat thus, with her face to the 
light, the door connecting with the bar-room 
opened, and the good-natured face of old Mr. 
Weeks looked in. He held a sugar-crusher in 
one band, and a pitcher in the other, which he 
was intending to fill with water from a pail 
which stood just within the door; but tho mo^ 
ment his eyes foil on this woman tho pitcher 
fell, with a crash, to hi9 feet, and grasping the 
Bugar-crusher with both hands, he cried out, 

“Goodness mercy! who is this? Who is this?” 

The young woman opened her eyes, blue as 
the sky, and brighter than they had ever been 
in health. When she saw little Weeks so stricken 
with amazement,, holding on to the sugar-stick 
as if it were a pillar of strength, a look of comi¬ 
cal amazement came over her thin features, and 
she laughed outright one of those hollow, un¬ 
earthly laughs, that have no real cheerfulness 
in them. 

“\ihy, little Weeks,” she said, holding out 


her hand, “is it really you? Why. how your 
hair stands up! W r hat on earth frightens you 
so?” 

Weeks stared at her an instant with his 
mouth half open; then turned and fiod into the 
bar-room, where he met young Sterling just 
coming in with a surveying party. Weeks 
seized him by the arms. 

“Come in—come in here, and tell me if it is 
her or not!” exclaimed the little man, dragging 
Sterling forward. “Look there!” 

Sterling did look, and saw Constance, his 
wife, sitting before him, pale and thin, like the 
ghost of her former self. He did not speak; he 
did not move, but stood like a statue in the 
door-way, with all warmth and life stricken out 
of him. As for the woman, she attempted to 
rise, struggled with herself wildly a moment, 
and fell back insensible. 

That moment Mr. Hudson came into the room, 
pushing the young man on one side in his 
anxiety about the sick woman. 

“Is she dead?” 

The voice was so cold and hollow which asked 
this question that it startled the old man. HT* 
looked up, terrified, and recognized his daugh¬ 
ter’s husband. 

“No, she is not dead. It is that which we 
come to tell you.” 

Sterling looked wildly from the old man to 
the face which appeared so like death. All at 
once the horror of his position came over him, 
and he cried out, 

“Oh, my God! My God! what have I done to 
deserve this?” 

“Hush, young man, she is coming to. Have 
patience, and find some compassion for her in 
your heart. If she has sinned, the God of 
heaven alone knows how she has suffered!” 

Sterling did not answer, perhaps he did not 
i hear, for his soul was absorbed by the shock of 
! that woman’s appearance. At last he spoke 
I mildly enough. 

| “She is alive—my wife, in this place, among 
; all these people. See, they are looking through 
| the door wondering about us. There is a room 
• up stairs. Come!” 

I Sterling took the insensible woman in his 
' arms, and carried her up the wide steps which 
' led to the upper story. The rough frame-work 
> of the stairs trembled under him, but he enr- 
\ ried his burden firmly, and laid her on a bed 
' neatly made up in the unplastered garret. 

; The motion, or the pressure of those strong 
arms, brought the woman back to semi-con- 
j sciousriess. When she saw her husband bend- 
; ing over her, a faint smile came across her face, 
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and she lifted her arms toward him like a weary 
child in sight of its mother. A thought of Dora 
came upon him with such a pang of agony that 
he shrunk back groaning. Those feeble arms 
'dropped heavily, and an answering sob, dry 
and hard, broke from the woman. She was 
fully conscious now, stung into life by terrible 
pain. 

“Forgive me. I forgot the gulf—the awful, 
black gulf that lies between you and me. Yet 
if you could have kissed me without knowing— 
only once without knowing.” 

She muttered this in a broken undertone, and 
to him the words lacked connection. 

“Constan'ce,” he said, struggling wildly for 
calmness, “you are here and alive. “I mourned 
for you—God only knows how I mourned for 
you!” 

“Did you? Oh, Sterling! did you really 
mourn?” 

Constance started up in bed, put back the still 
bright and glorious waves of hair from heV 
temples, and searchod his features eagerly for 
some vestige of the love and grief he spoke of. 
She saw only a hard, set face, cold as marble 
that covers the dead. All the ardent youthful- 
ncss seemed to have gone out from it forever. 
He was glad of an opportunity of turning away 
from those imploring eyes. 

“I have a wagon here,” he said; “and a home 
not far off. She is my wife; I will take her 
there.” Then he thought of Dora, covered his 
face with both hands, and would have wept had 
the pain at his heart been less. 

“She will not go,” Baid Hudson, shaking his 
head mournfully. “It was not for that we came 
in search of you.” 

“Let me speak with him—let me tell him,” 
said Constance, sitting upright, with that sud¬ 
den strength which springs from desperation. 
“Go away, father! let me be alone with him 
once more; this once, William, I will never ask 
it again. Sit down here. Will you take my 
hand ? See how thin and wasted it is; yours is 
so healthy, yet it trembles. My coming terri¬ 
fied you; but take comfort, I am dying. Cannot 
yon see that a very little while will end it all?” 

Sterling did not answer, but his hand closed 
on the fragile thing in his, and held it firmly. 
After mil, she had been his wife, and he had 
loved her. . 

“I heard of you, William, and know what it 
is that shocks you so; you might have married 
again. It was this thp.t brought us—this, and 
something here which would not let me die 
without seeing you. Sterling, they told me that 
you were dead, killed in a massacre by the 
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; Indians. I believed it, and married another 
■ man.” 

< Sterling dropped her hand, and sat on the 
;■ side of the bed, staring at her dumbly. He 
: could not comprehend the thing ihe told him. 

j “ You cannot believe it. No wonder—no won- 
5 der! Still it is the solemn truth; but for tha 1 
| falsehood my love would have saved me. I was 
! coming to you. We tried to get away from 
1 him.” 

| “ Constance! Constance! What is this you are 

; saying?” cried the young man, taking her hand 
\ again, and wringing it till she moaned unier 
| the pain. Tell me clearly, and be brief, what 
j all this means.” 

j Constauce clung to his hand. “ Let it be—let 
:■ it be! This clasp gives me strength. I want to 
| tell you everything—that is what we came for; 
but give me something—a glass of wine, brandy i 
you will find it in that Lasket.” 

] Sterling found a traveling-flask in the basket 
sho pointed out, and, mixing some of the brandy 
; it contained with water, gave it to her. 

| “Now sit by me,” she said, holding out her 
; hand, while a hot flush came into her cheeks, 
| and her eyes shone like stars. “Sit here; I am 
j strong as a lion now, and will tell you every- 
| thing.” 

j She did tell him, faithfully and clearly, as if 
J she herself had been a third party, all of her 
\ history—her struggles, temptations, and inner 
j wickedness, up to the time of that fatal mar- 
\ ringe. Sometimes she wept, sometimes she be- 

< sought him to give her a merciful judgment, 

, and pleaded her own cause piteously. Even 
1 that marriage she extenuated, and could not 
/ yet see that, thinking her husband dead, it was, 
\ in some sort, an act of heroism, a desperate 
j effort to save her father. She had not loved 
| him, no, not then; nor had sho ever loved him, 
j not even when he indulged her most. But after 
j the fraud was discovered, when she knew the 
| villainy by which he had won her, and learned 
s that, after a few months, he only cared for her 
| because of her usefulness; th^n she began to 
\ hate him with a terrible hatred, galling as 
; chains and bitter as death. At first she had 

< thought it was all-absorbing love that made the 
man so eager to win her; that he only valued 

I wealth for her sake—but even this was a de¬ 
ception. The man had wanted a safe tool by 

< which to work out his grasping avarice. When 
\ the power of her beauty waned upon him, he 
j urged her genius into his service, and sho dis- 
\ covered, with horror, that all his wealth was 
j won by terrible frauds on the government; that 
;• the plates he persuaded her to engrave were 
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used in a stupendous system of counterfeiting, awful price. He did not understand its mean* 
and that she was an accomplice. ing at the time, and it is to be hoped she did 

Learning all this, and hating the man, Con- not; but it made him the slave of a bad man all 
stance had rebelled, and even threatened him. the same. After that my father gave way, his 
In her rage and her madness one day, she had usefulness was broken up, his energies gone, 
defied the bad man, and, hurling her secret at while she put so many burdens upon him. In 
him, declared herself free to leave him when the midst of it all she died. I was a little thing, 
she pleased. From that time her absolute slavery then, so young that I cannot remember her at 
commenced; with cold and withering irony, all. My father tried hard after this to get an 
which drove her frantic, he explained to her the honorable living. He taught languages, took 
crime she had committed in forming a marriage in copying from lawyers’ offices, worked morn- 
with him while her first husband was living. He ing and night to support me and himself. He 
scoffed at her assertion that she had been de- boarded me with my mother’s sister. I was a 
ceived into" thinking him dead; ridiculed the wild little thing, and she let me have my own 
idea that an out-of-the-way newspaper could be j way. 

authority; and coldly threatened that another! “William, it was not long after my mother 
effort at rebellion should be followed by her i died before father married again. He said no¬ 
arrest for bigamy, and that of the young man, j thing to any one about it; and I never knew 
who had been her accomplice, doubtless, in lur- \ that it was so till he told mo of it himself, after 
ing him into a marriage that he was resolved the second wife was dead, and Church had got 
to make profitable, now that it had ceased to be i my father into his clutches. He had lived with 
pleasant. her all the time in another part of the city, 

“But that he threatened you as well as my- while I stayed with my aunt, who let me run 
self,” said Constance, kindling with this recital, \ wild, but would not part with me, all he could 
“I* would lmve defied and exposed them then j do to persuade her. His second wife had a 
and there. I was ignorant that my crime did ! daughter so like me, William, that you could 
not involve you,.William, and that made me a > hardly have told us apart. After her mother 
coward. My greatest fear was for you—that \ died, she learned a trade and enrned her own 
made me this vile man’s slave, the unwilling > living, almost, poor thing! I believe father was 
accomplice of his crimes. No mechanic ever j afraid to have me with her, or let her know 
worked harder than I did; no conspirator could \ anything about our set—and I don’t much blame 
have kept more secret. I was eternally harassed j him. So he stayed with her till my aunt died, 
with the idea that you might return, seek me \ and then made a home for me—you know where 
out, and thus accomplish your own ruin. Then and how. In this way father had two lives, he 
it was that my poor father, whom my marriage j tells me. One calm, and sweet, and holy, with 
had emancipated, was dragged back into the j her, and that which led to perdition with me. 
iniquity of a new fraud. I did it ; companion- j “I discovered this girl at last. I wanted seme 
ship with that bad man had made me crafty, one to make up a dress for me—it was after we 
cool, and unscrupulous. I determined to Bave ! were married—the dress was for that masque- 
you, at any cost, from the danger of searching j rade ball. While trying the dress, we stood be- 
me out. It was a terrible deception, and my j fore the glass together, and I saw at once the 
father, naturally honest, was trying so hard to j wonderful likeness that there was between us. 
be good. I urged it upon him; but it was cruel, ; It frightened me a little, and I began to dislike 
cruel as the grave.” j the girl. That night I saw my father go up to 

Constance had become painfully excited; the j her room. Oh! how glad she was to see him: 

color in her cheeks was like flame, but her lips j I went home and sat in wait for him, determined 
were parched and dry. She reached out her j to know what it all meant. He told me then, for 

hand for more drink, and went on. j the first time, that I had a sister. 

“I was my father’s first child. They tell me j “It was this girl who died in our rooms, Wil- 
that. my mother was—well, a positive, harum-! liam. She was so like me that even*Rhoda 
scarum woman, such as I am. She dragged my * Weeks thought that sickness had mode all the 
poor father into debt—made him ashamed to j change she saw; there was little need of decep- 
enter the pulpit. My poor father was a clergy- \ tion here—I wished to be dead to you. They 
man once—you did not know that, William, but; belipved that I was dead, and told you so: all 
he was; and at last she entangled him into ] but my poor, poor father, who allowed you to be 
forging a paper, which afterward fell into the j deceived in order to save me.” 
hands of Church, that which I bought with an j “Oh, my heavens! it was a tprrible dccep- 
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tion—a cruel, wicked fraud!” exclaimed Stcr- J 
ling, “one which has almost destroyed me.” 

“I know it,” answered the sick woman, hum¬ 
bly. “Do not reproach me, it was for your 
sake I did it; to me life had become a burden 
terrible'to endure; but I thought that you might 
be spared any portion of my misery and a know¬ 
ledge of my disgrace. 

“After that I went back to my slavery with 
that man; but I saw that he both hated and 
feared me, after that threat of exposing him; 
and his nature was so vile that his cruelty and 
abuse become brutal. I had not lived with him 
so long for nothing. His tyranny had broken 
my spirit, and in that he thought himself safe; 
but he had neither quenched my intellect, or 
destroyed the intense desire thnt had grown 
strong in me that justice should be djalt oi^ to 
that man. Slowly and cautiously I gathered up 
evidence against him. He was arrested as the 
leader of a gang of counterfeiters, tried, con¬ 
victed, and is now a convict in prison.” 

“Thank God!” 

Constance answered this outbreak with a wan 
smile, and went on feebly, for she was almost 
exhausted. 

“The life I had been leading, the excitement, 
everything bore heavily on me; my health had 
been giving way from the first. I went to my 
father, a broken down, penitent old man, who 
was looking around for some good work that he 
could do, in atonement before he died. A way 
liad been graciously opened to him. Missionaries 
were wanted among the Indians. I was glad of 
that; I longed to get away from Cities, where I 
had been so miserable, and die in the wilder¬ 
ness. It was a pilgrimage I had resolved to 
make, for I had but one hope on earth—to see 
you, tell the whole truth, and die. I heard on 
the way that this was needful for your own sol¬ 
vation; that my coming would break up your 
life afresh, and bring sorrow to an innocent 
girl. It was a hard task—I almost prayed not 
to find you. Have patience, only a little pa¬ 
tience. It will not be long—it will not be 
long!” 

Constance closed her eyes in weariness, and 
Sterling could see great tears stealing through 
long lashes, while the mouth, that had been so 
beautiful, quivered with inward sorrow. 

“Leave her, now,” said Mr. Hudson, in a l<Jw 
voice. “She is better alone with me.” 

Sterling wrung the old man’s hand, and when 
their eyes met, tears blinded them both. 

“To-morrow I will come and take yeu both 
home; my mother will gladly receive her.” 

Sterling spoke kindly, but with deep mourn- 
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fulness; he had forgiven that poor creature, but 
her coming filled his soul with trouble. 

Hudson made only this reply, 

“You are very kind, and God will bless you 
for it. Now let her rest.” 

Sterling went home at once, and told Mrs. 
Holt of the new calamity that had fallen upon 
them. He had no courage to see Dorn, but 
wandered off into the prairies all night, a weary, 
wretched man. 

That evening Dora was kneeling at Mrs. Holt’s 
feet, in the privacy of thnt lady’s bed-room. 
She had evidently heard nil, for sobs of pas¬ 
sionate grief filled the room; and the poor girl^ 
cried out in the sudden anguish that had come 
upon her, 

“Oh! .tell mt*. tell me, what can I do? She 
' will be here; have some mercy, and tell me how 
\ to bear all this?” 

| Mrs. Holt knew how futile any efforts of 
i consolation would be just then, so she gently 
\ smoothed the young Greature’s hair, and (Hily 
! said, in her sweet way, 

| “Have patience, darling—a little patience.” 

| Dora lifted her lovely face, all wet with tears. 

< “Does he love her? Will he ever love her 
again,” she said. 

| “My dear, she is dying.” 

| “Oh! God forgive me! How wicked I have 
j been; but it was so sudden. Tell me, please— 

\ where is he now?” 

| “He wandered off nlone at nightfall, darling, 

| quite alone; the poor boy had no courage 
i to meet any one.” 

\ “Poor fellow! poor fellow! Toll him, please, 

S how sorry I am. No, you must not say thnt; 

| tell him nothing, only that I will 4ry to bear it.” 

| Dora arose from the floor, and turned to go 
away, but she hesitated, and went back to Mrs. 
Holt’s chair. 

“Must I tell any one, Mrs. Holt?” 

| “Not yet, darling. My son must do that when 
5 it becomes needful.” 

S “Oh! thank you! It would have been so hard 
\ for me. You will not forget to tell him how 

strong I am, and how well I—I- Oh, Mrs. 

Holt! I believe my heart is breaking!” 

Again Mrs. Holt circled the unhappy girl in 
her motherly arms, and strove by gentle caresses 
to quiet her. At last Dora went home and stole 
up to her room, afraid that some one of the 
household should guess at her sorrow. 

The next morning, Sterling, who had been 
wandering about the prairies all night, appeared 
\ at the shanty, prepared to take Constance home 
] to his mother. But the travelers had gone. 

\ They had left the house before daylight; con- 
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struction trains were passing each way con- • in the papers Mrs. Holt had given him, it cer- 
tinuallv, but no one could tell what direction they > tainly had passed from his mind, for he had 
had taken. As Sterling was going out, old > only renewed all his exertions, and performed 
Mr. Weeks stole after him, mysteriously, and , his promise of forcing Dora’s father to accept 
placed a note in his hand, whispering, “I saw him at his own worth. But the mother had 
them safe off.” \ been less patient. For herself, ambition had 

“Where? Which way?” | failed long ago; but with women like her, it 

“They told me not to say, and I won’t—so ; casts vigorous shoots for the next generation; 

don’t ask me.” j and she was sometimes disturbed with a proud 

Sterling opened the note. j longing for something higher and grander than 


“We have gono forward toward the mission, j that prairie life for her son. Still it was a sub- 
which God has awarded to me. Do not attempt j jeet which she never spoke of to the young man, 
to follow us, but leave my child alone to His \ however much it might fill her own proud heart. 


infinite mercies. She goes away peaceful as a \ One day, some months before that appointed 
*child, knowing that you have forgiven her. \ for his marriage, Sterling brought home a pack- 


Wlien she is at rest you will hear from me ' age of newspapers from the depot, which his 
again. Hudson.” j mother, who was a craving reader, seized upon 

Was this letter a relief? Did Sterling breathe ; at once. All at once she uttered a sharp cry, 
more freely when ho found that he might yet be j anti the young man, turning quickly, saw that 
silent, save where he was bound in honor to j she was trembling frojn head to foot, while the 
speak of the unhappy woman who had crossed paper was grasped tightly in a hand far too 
his path only to disappear? Be this as it may, \ unsteady for reading. Sterling gently forced 
he went within the week to another section of j the paper from her grasp, for she was holding 
the road, only coming home once a fortnight, s it out to him, and his eyes fell upon this para- 
and never asking to see Dora, though he cast j graph. 

many a wistful look at her window. j “ Died at Naskton Castle, Lincolnshire, Nelson 


Sterling, eleventh Earl of Marsborough, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. Lord Marsborough 
has been a long time excluded from the world, 
by a traveler coming across the plains. Tho \ Although one of the richest peers in England, 
young man knew what it contained, and shook it will be remembered that he was made the 
from head to foot as he broke the seal. object of a social romance, some years ago, by a 

“She is gone,” he said, handing the note to divorce from his wife, a beautiful and highly 
his mother. “God forgive her, as I do!” accomplished lady, whom many persons refuse 

The next dHy Sterling returned to the distant to believe was ever really guilty of the wrong 
station again, quiet and sad, but thankful for charged upon her; but the scandal of that time 
all that had been spared him. j has been painfully renewed by the earl’s death, 

The shock of Constance’s appearance and > as it leaves a singular doubt in connection with 


One day, when he returned home, after an ■ 
absence of two weeks, Mrs. Holt placed a letter j 
in his hand, which had been left at the shanty > 


death had broken into the happy tranquillity j the succession. Immediately after the divorce 
of those two families for a brief space, but no $ the Countess of Marsborough disappeared, and 
real evil had sprung out of it—and with them \ with her the only child and heir, then a boy 
the dead past was left to bury the past. i five years of age. It is supposed that she went 

****** j to Australia or America, under a changed name; 

Months went by, tranquil, uneventful months, ! but from that day to this all efforts to find the 
which brought Sterling home again, and rc- j lady or her child have been unavailing. At 
newed the intercourse of those two families in > one time there was a rumor that she had mar- 
all its cordiality. The probation which was to J ried again, an^l settled in New York; but years 
test the young maSi’s endurance and ability j brought no confirmation of this, and it is now 
was drawing to a close. Energy, manhood, and j supposed that both mother and son are dead, 
industry, had wrought out their usual work, and j in which case the title and estates will fall to 
the proudest man among all those who carried j a remote branch of the family.” 
their wealth and energies into that new region, [ Mrs. Holt sat in perfect silence while her son 
would have welcomed Sterling into his family; read the paragraph; then she held out her h^nd 
for he had developed what was better than and made a sad effort to smile, 
station or wealth, an abundant power to create > “You will go at once,” she said; “the proofs 
and seize upon those advantages. J are unbroken—there can be no impediment.” 

If thero had been anything worthy of record \ “And you, mother? The good fortune which 
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comes to me will be nothing if you cannot , free by the law, I wronged you myself, and the 
share it.” j unhappy man who is my Nemesis, by a second 

Mrs. Holt shook her head. “Xo, my son, 15 marriage. But I loved him; and, God forgive 
shall never see old England again. l>o not look \ me! 1 had never loved before. Even now I 
upon me, William, as if you doubted me. It is ' would rather stay hero with him than share ail 
not shame that keeps me back. Xo wife ever j the great fortune that falls upon you. When I 
lived was more innocent of wrong to a husband i married Mr. Holt, tho Countess of Marsborough 
than I was; yet I was driven forth from that i died.” 

court a branded woman. The memory of that $ The next day William Sterling took leave of 
undeserved shame makes me shudder even now. j his friends, and simply explaining that sudden 
After loading me with iufamy they would have business of some importance had called him to 
robbed me of my child; but they could not do ; England, started for the East. When he came 
that. I tied with you—one great blessing God back, which was just three days before the time 
has permitted to me; through it all, even in my appointed for the wedding, Dora and her family 
errors, you have clung to me, William.” . learned, for the first time, that in marrying 

“To me, mother, you have no errors.” ; William Sterling she became Countess of Mars- 

Mrs. Holt shook her head. “It is for these j borough. 

I must suffer; though divorced by the law, and * the end. 


TWO AUTUMNS. 

BY DORA DAVIS. 


Frixged and golden the edge of tho grain-fields; / 

Purple the banks with asters in bloom; < 

And down through the wheat, i 

With dear little feet, \ 

Trips the joy of our hearts, tho light of our home. j 

Cheeks that glow faint, like half-ripened berries; < 

Eyes that aro brow'n, and loving, and true; J 

Tlio dying year smiles lu the beautiful face, / 

And forgets the fierce storms that it knew. j 

With over a smile on the lips that are roso-hued, j 

She Hits like a bird ’mid the gold of the sheaves; j 

The sun goes to rest, } 

In tho amber-arched West, j 

And tho swallows speed home to the storm-beaten eaves. \ 
As i£ nnawares, they look on an angel, < 

The brown reapers pause to see thee depart; ) 

Sing on, my bird! the Summer is fading; \ 

But Summer for aye is enshrined in thy heart. > 


Fringed and golden tho edge of the grain-fields; 

Purple with asters the banks of the river; 

But tho dear little feet, 

That dauced through the wheat, 

Have strayed from our midst to tho home of tho Giver, 
Where the light fadeth not from the gold of the harvest, 
The heart that is sinless shall never grow faint 
Singing to-day in the meadows of Heaven, 

Thy mission is ended, oh! beautiful saint! 

WTiere the song of the river is glad and triumphant; 
And dimpled the waves with the kiss of the willow, 
Wo left her alone, 

Our glorified one, 

Gray mosses her bed, and lilies her pillow. 

Lent to ns only, and not to us given, 

Early the lamb was recalled to the fold; 

But the dear little feet, which danced in the grain-field, 
Joyously passed through the gateway of gold. 


SUMMER DREAMS. 

BY MRS. S. M. CHESBRO*. 


Shiite on, thou stars of Summer night; 

Make diamonds of the silvery’dew, 
Sparkle and shimmer pearly lights, 
Imbosomed in thy Heavenly blue. 

Spread silence o’er the land and sea; 

Let not a bird-song wake the dell; 

A dream of love is circling me— 

Weaving o’er me a blissful spell. 

Bear these remembered gleams of love. 
That come in dreams of Summer night; 
When all the midnight stars above. 
Change darkness into glimmering light. 
VOL. LIV.—80 


Sweet Is tho memory of a kiss 
(Tho dream of girlhood's blessedness) 

On lips that uever know such bliss—« 

Oh! seal of woman’s tenderness t 

Deep down into my being sink 
A Heavenly peace, a sweet repose. 

Ob ! morning sun! rise now, and drink 
The dew-drop from the bndding rose. 

No longer linger, shades of night; 

Sing bird, wake flower, and sunbeam play; 
Spring up to life, oh! joyous earth! 

Thou rau’st not drive my deeam away. 
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A WALL-BASKET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



These small ornamental baskets, suspended J 
on the walls of bed-rooms and sit ting-rooms, j 
are much more general in France and Germany $ 
than in this country; but when space is scarce, 
so convenient are they found to be, that they 
are, by degrees, finding favor in our rooms also. 
The model illustrated in our engraving can be 
made any size, provided the form is adhered to. 


It is first cut out in stiff cardboard, lined both 
inside and out with scarlet silk, and the form is 
then cut out in the new leather canvas, a ma¬ 
terial alluded to on former occasions in these 
columns. This canvas must be worked in cross- 
stitch with scarlet chenille, leaving every alter¬ 
nate space uncovered, so as to produce the pat¬ 
tern illustrated. 


DESIGN IN POLYCHROME WOOD-WORK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Is the front of the number we give a colored 
pattern of a new and very popular kind of fancy 
work called Polychrome (many colored) wood¬ 
work. It is very like the ornamented wood- j 

work made at Mentone, Sorrento, and other 
4G8 


places in Europe. Any lady, who has taste, 
patience, and a little skill, can make these orna¬ 
ments, for this work is easier than it looks. 

For the pattern we give (which is a center- 
ornament and border for boxes, panels book- 
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bindings, etc.,) three different colored woods 
are required, viz., yellow, black, and white. 
The yellow may be satin-wood, canary, or 
cherry; the black may be real ebony, or stained 
apple or pear-wuod, highly polished; and the 
white may be chestnut, holly, lime, or sycamore. 
In addition, a few gilt-headed nails will be re¬ 
quired. 

Place a piece of tissue paper on the design, 
and trace with a soft pencil the outline of the 
yellow portions only. Fix this tracing on your 
piece of yellow wood, and saw it out in fretwork. 
Glue it on a working plank, with a piece of news¬ 
paper between, and when perfectly fixed, chisel 
the wheat-earaand stems according to the design. 
Remove your work from the board and glue it 
carefully on your piece of highly-polished ebony. 

Secondly. Repeat this process with the white 
portions of the design, tracing them, sawing 
them out in fretwork, chiseling them, and finally 
glueing them into their proper places on the 
ebony. 


Then take a tiny bradawl, and make a hole 
through the center of each daisy. Fasten one 
of the gilt-headed nails through it, and your 
work is complete. 

A few words as to the application of this new 
style of wood-work will be useful. The worker 
will find it is so extremely effective and brilliant, 
that a small design serves to ornament a large 
surface. We recommend the center for the two 
panels of a cabinet, with the border, or a por¬ 
tion of it, round each panel. It would make a 
beautiful miniature cabinet, finished with gilt 
feet and mouldings. The combination of center 
and border would be equally suitable for a large 
box or writing-desk. 

To ornament smaller surfaces—such as book- 
covers, small boxes, book-tray ends, etc., etc.— 
we should advise a spray only of the border, 
giving in all cases ns much of the highly- 
polished ebony ground as is convenient, and 
mounting this work always with gilt mould¬ 
ings, etc. 


THE PARISH 

BY EMIL 

• - 

The pretty costume we give, in next column, 
is very fashionable at the present time among 
French boys from four to six years of age. It 
is usually made of black velvet and decorated 
with jet buttons. The Knickerbockers match 
the overcoat, and the under-dress consists of 
either scarlet or blue silk. The stockings and 
belt match the under-dress in color. 

Our diagram, on the next page, represents 
exactly one half of the over-dress, viz: 

No. 1. Half of Front. 

No. 2. Half of Back. 

No. 3. Half of Skirt of Back. 

The fronts are cut double-breasted, and fasten 
from the shoulder downward. The opening is 
at the right side. A notch will be found at the 
neck where the rcvers cross; the notch at the 
bottom marks the center of the front; the pricks 
on the paper, found near the arm-hole, indicate 
the position of the buttons. The back is in two 
pieces—the top and the skirt. The latter is 
plaited at the waist, and the notch at the one 
side marks the opening for the pocket-hole. 

This costume also looks well in either blue or 
scarlet cashmere or reps, with white beneath. 
The under-dress is merely a high petticoat, with 
long sleeves. 


N COSTUME. 

H. MAT. 
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infant's boots, with full-sized pattern. 471 



on the front, as it is intended to hang against $ These gores begin two inches from the under 
the wall. The large red applique is eight inches \ point, and are bound on with braid. Each of 
long and four inches broad. The white pique j the principal parts is also bound, so that the 
eaves are a little larger than those of the shoe s braid is double at the bottom. Both parts are 
pocket. Tho outer black loops are of thick gimp, j sewn together. Both the upper points have a 
In order to make the bag roomy, gores are put $ ribbon half a yard long, and a cotton tassel with a 
in at the sides: each of these measure thirteen > top made of strips of rc t d flannel notched. The top 
inches and a half in length and four inches and > of each tassel is ornamented with black stitches; 
a half in breadth, terminating in a point at the {the tassel at the bottom of the bag must be fuller, 
under Dart, and sloped off at the upper part. * The loop at the top must be securely fastened. 


INFANT’S BOOTS, WITH FULL-SIZED FATTERN. 

B Y M r. 6 . J A N F. W E A V K It. 



The full size pattern for cutting out these 5 The second is cut from the same pattern, but 
boots will be found in the front of the number. ! the little pieee which buttons over is omitted, 
The first is made of quilted .silk, bound with and the boot fastens with loops and buttons in 
satin. \ the middle of the front. 
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We give, here, two designs for the bottoms of, 
petticoats, which any lady can work for herself, ! 
with the aid of the engravings and descriptions. ! 

In No. 1 the design is made of Josephine ! 
knots of either colored or white cotton sewn < 
upon the longcloth, as you would sew braid. < 
The tucks are run according to the pattern, < 


and a back-stitched band is put on, vandyked 
above and plain below; beyond this is tape* 
trimming. 

No. 2.—The pattern is in fine braid. Litt e 
back-stitchcd bands are put on to form square*; 
between these squares is a line of inseHion, and 
at the bottom of the petticoat a Cluny edging 
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MUSLIN COLLAR AND CUFF. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Standing all-rouml collars and sleeves, made i narrow braid likewise sewn on the linen, to de¬ 
af linen, are still the fashion for morning wear, s scribe Vandykes (if preferred, these points can 
For the sake of variety, these collars and sleeves 5 be imitated with satin stitch.) The edge of both 
are occasionally decorated. We here give a de- > collar and cuffs is formed by a succession of 
sign. It is made of white linen; the zigzag or 5 pointed pieces of linen tape sewn on a back- 
vandyked line is mull muslin, decorated with > stitched band. The detail of the embroidery is 
French knots, and above it there is an extremely \ given full working size in illustration below. 



DESIGNS IN BRETON EMBROIDERY. 

BY MB8. JANE WEAVER. 




For the first of these designs work sepa- j The twisted chain scallops, at the side edges, 
rate button-hole stitches along the middle with > are worked with the lighter shade, 
fine silk etrd. These stitches have another I For the other design, instead of sticking the 
worked over into them on both sides, as shown \ needle, as usual, in the loop of the chain, as 
in the design. The remaining loose stitches > for the usual chain-stitch, the needle must be 
are in two shades of a corresponding color. \ put back into the preceding chain. 
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WAGON FOR COTTON-REELS. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. • 



Materials.— Scarlet cloth, blue soutache, s or walls are decorated with a double row of 
green, blue, gold color, and black purse silks; \ herring-bone stitches, the first row in blue, the 
crystal bugles and steel beads;*cardboard and S second in gold silk. Tho cardboard is cut into 
reels of cotton of the sizes required. s scallops at the top, and the scallops are divided 

This small contrivance for holding reels of s by rows of feather stitches in green silk; a 
cotton—those necessaries in a work-basket that s round hole is pierced in the center of the scal- 
are so apt to stray away and get lost—has the > lops and worked round with button-hole stitches 
advantage of keeping them together. The foun- 5 in black silk; at the edges there are steel beads, 
dation is cut in strong cardboard,- in strips of > and a star of steel beads in every scallop, like- 
six inches long; the ends are two and a half j wise a line of stars all round the lower part of 
inches high for the top, and two for the bottom; 1 the walls. The reels of cotton are fastened in 
the sides are the same length as the foundation, \ with narrow blue soutache, which passes through 
and the same height as the ends. These various \ the reels and outside the wagon. The wheels of 
pieces of cardboard are bound with ribbon and ' the wagon are reels fastened in a similar man- 
stitched together; they are then covered, both l ner. The reels of cotton are arranged, black 
outside and inside, with scarlet cloth; the sides * and white, alternately. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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Cut, of equal size, two pieces of alpaca, or any j on the right side. For the gills, draw a piece 
woolen material, of a light green or fish color, s of red woolen braid through with a thick needle, 
(allowing for the turnings-in.) According to { Place pins in the gills, and for the fins, accord- 
the design, sew them upon the wrong side, leav- : ing to the design. 

ing a little opening at the under part of the > For the eye, fasten a spangle on with a pin, 
body. Turn the work, and then fill it up with j upon which a chalk-white bead has been pre¬ 
bran; then sew up the remainder of the seam \ viously placed. 


This trimming may bo made of ribbon of middle parts which separate them are fastened 
any width, according to taste. It is formed together both at the upper and lower parts of 
by three pleats made at intervals, and the the leaf. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CIIIT-CHAT. j 1 

“Peterson" for 1809.— Wo call attention to our Pros- \ 
pectus for 1S69, to bo fouud on the last page of the cover. 5 ^ 
We claim there that this Magazine is cheaper and better > ™ 
than any periodical of its kiud, and, therefore, the Magazine , > 
afore all others, for the times. Other magazines, similar in i P 
character and quality, charge three or four dollars a year, 
where we charge only two. Our club rates are equally \ 
low. Our enormous edition, exceeding that of any monthly 
i ;i the world, enables us to offer “Peterson" at these rates; ; 
f. .r we find by experience that a small profit on a large > 1 
circulation is more remunerative than a large profit on a j 

small one. ? ^ 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant j ^ 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The j ” 
publisher, while iu Paris, lately, made such arrangement* | 
that every new style is sent out to him in advauco. Hence, , 
during the year uo%v closing, “Peterson" constantly antici- \ J 
paled all rivals. Frequently, these rivals published fashions ! 
as new which we had published months before. It is con- j 
ceded, everywhere, that tiie mammoth colored steel fashion- .. 
plans in “Peterson" are the most beautiful, tasteful, and > ^ 
reliable issued in the United States. j 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1809, to tho j j 
literarv department. The original stories and novelets in 
“ Peterson” have been acknowledged, for years, to excel 
those in other magazines. The best of our contributors, 
moreover, write exclusively for us. New writers of abd.ty ; 1 
are constantly being engaged, go as to keep “Peterson’ ; 
always fresh, aiul always in the van. ; 

y. m , it the time to get up clubs. The inducements, for next { 
year, in the way of premiums, are unprecedented. Any- > 
body, with tho least exertion, can get up a club, for every- | 
b . iy will subscribe, if the claims of “Peterson" are fairly . 
presented, lie the first in the field. A specimen will be j 
sent, gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. j 

Books for Children.' —Some very suitable children's books j 
have made their appearance iu anticipation of the holidays. ? 
Lee k Shepard, of Boston, send us “The Little Spauianl," j 
and “Dotty Dimple Out West." James S. Claxton, of Phila- j 
d.qphin, sends us “Jem Morrison, the Fisher Boy," “Ldna jl 
Willis; or, Tile Promise Fulfilled,” and “Grace Roche s J 
Legacy." They are all nice books. > 


OCR TtTLE-PAOE for 1868 illustrates the “ Legend of tho 
Sleeping Beauty," which everybody remembers as one of 
the most charming of fairy-tales. The designs are by Bore, 
whose illustrations of “The Wandering Jew,” “Dante, 
“Don Quixote," and “Elaine," have won a world-wide re¬ 
putation. The whole legend is very prettily told in the 
three pictures we give. 

In the central, and principal one, we sec the approach to 
the enchanted castle, deep in whose most secluded chamber 
lies tho beautiful princess, fast locked in the wizard sleep, 
from which only one person in the world can wake her, 
and not even he, unless be conies exactly at the end of a 
hundred years. That one, the happy prince, hunting among 
the mountains, has seen, far off, on a lonely hill, tho gray, 
ivy-grown battlements, and, led by curiosity, has scaled the 
steep ascent, and found himself in an avenue of tall trees, 
with the great portal of the castle lying drowsily before 
him. Up that avenue he now walks, astonished to find the 
door wide open, while the page, who should have watched 
| there, sits asleep at his* post. 

$ In the second illustration, at the head of tho Title-Page, 
tho prince has penetrated into the castle, and is descending 
j the stair-case that lends to the banqueting-liall. amazed to 
' observe that everybody is asleep, and still more amazed to 
think that they must have been asleep for years, for cob¬ 
webs have been spun over everything, dust has gnthered 
everywhere, mid the very fashion of dress is that of a long 
preceding generation. 

The third, and la.st picture, represents the prince, when, 
i entering tho cnchauted chamber, and startled and thrilled 
) by the vision of beauty he beholds he rushes forward, and 
\ instinctively does that which alone can break tho fatal 
\ spell, kisses the fair sleeper. Every one will remember 
\ that, as the story-writers say, “ they were marriod and lived 
| happily together over after." Many abo will recall the fine 
’ \ lines of Tennyson. Vim over the allegory of love, and its 
I awakening power (for that is the real meaning of the old 
\ fairy-tale) more musically told ? 

| “She sleeps; her breathings are not hoard 

; j In palace chambers far apart. 

’ > The fragrant tresses are not stirr’d 

- \ That lie upon her charmed heart. 

> She sleeps; on either haud upswells 

< The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest; 

s l She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 

S A perfect form iu perfect rest. 


A Lady Writes:— “Last year, I wad persuaded to try j 
something else, and give up ‘ Peterson.' I soou found out j 
my mistake. It is the last time I shall allow myself to be j 
so* taken in. 1 now inclose two dollars for my old favorite, \ 
the best a wl cheapest of all the magazines. You may consider . 
me a life subscriber." S 

Never Beforf. has there been such a uniformity in the s 
style of ladies' drvs.ses as lor tho past summer and autumn. 

Iti Paris, from a duchc-s down, everybody wore striped 
cambrics in the warm weather, and are now wearing, for , 
fall and winter, plaids of all descriptions. j 

Remit Early.— Tho January numl>er will be ready by the , 
fn-A of December, and will be the most splendid number ever > 
seen. Those who send soonest will get the earliest and best \ 
impressions of the superb engravings in that number. > 

Subscribers in the same club will be sent to diffferent j 
post-offices, if desired. Additions to clubs may be made at s 
the price paid by the rest of the club. 
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And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 

And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the okl; 

Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

And deep into the dying day 

'J he happy princess lollowed him." 

Do we exaggerate, wheu we say that this charming Title- 
Page is, perhaps the very finest we have ever issued? It 
is, in fact, a work of real art. With rare taste, our designers 
and engravers have arranged three distinct pictures to¬ 
gether, and, while preserving the beauty of each, have made 
of the.three oue really exquisite whole. 

Wk Will Send either of our other premium mezzotints, 
viz, “Bunyun in Jail ” “Bunyan on Trial," or “Washington 
Parting from His Generals." if preferred , instead of “The 
Star of Bethlehem," to a person getting up a club. 

More Money is Spent on embellishments, in this Maga¬ 
zine, than on any other in the world. In the last ten year* 
) we have spent nearly a million of dollars in this way. 
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Oca New Premium Engraving is the most beautiful one - t 
ever offered. To engrave this plate cost over a thousand ; 
dollars in gold. It is large-sized, for framing; is called ; 
“The Star of Bethlehem," and is after a picture by Gerome, l 
the celebrated French artist. It represents the wise men ; 
of the East, with their train of camoU, traversing the desert, j 
in the solemn, Oriontal night, guided by the star, which, as j 
Scripture says, "wcut before them till it came and stood , 
over where the young child was." The picturo is impres¬ 
sive and grand l>eyond description; while the subject is one ' 
that appeals to every human heart. We hope to introduce 
this beautiful engraving into tens of thousands of house- ' 
holds. Wo will send it, postage paid, carefully wrapped on ;• 
a roller. When framed and hung up, it will be an ornament ’ 
to any parlor. A little exortiou in getting subscribers for \ 
*' Peterson” will entitle any person to a copy of this valuable j 
engraving gratis. Sec our unprecedented offers in the “ Pros- > 
pectus for 1869," on the last page of the covor. j 

The Colored Pattern In this iiumlmr is very beautiful, j 
No other Magaziuo gives these, as we do, every month. ■ 
They are very costly, and only a large edition can afford j 
them. The one to be given in Jauuory will l>o the most j 
superb we have ever issued. j 

Where no Premium is asked, we will send for 1869, as wo j 
did for 1868, three copies of •* Peterson” for $1.50. | 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. j 

The Invasion of Vie Crimea: its Origin , and an Account * 
of its Progress dawn to the death of Lord Raglan. By Alex- < 
muter William Kingtake. Vol. 11., 12 mo. New Pork: j 
Harper d Brothers. —This is one of the most remarkable ? 
books of our generation. The first volume, which appeared \ 
several years ago, attracted general attention, by its pungent 
style, its merciless exposure of Louis Napoleon, and its ap- ? 
parently exhaustive treatment of the Alum campaign. The $ 
present volume in no respect falls below its predecessor. It i 
is written with a sincere determination, on the part of its | 
yiuthor, to be impartial; and really is as impartial as it is j 
possible for an Englishman to make it, who is an English- \ 
man with aristocratic prejudices, arid who has to narrate a ) 
war in which France and England were allies, and in which £ 
French troops, led by men who rose from the rauks, wen > 
the larger share of the glory. The book is full of spirited < 
writing. Tiie description of the famous charge of the light \ 
brigade is as stirring, almost, as Tennyson’s splendid Hues. ? 
Numerous maps and plans of battle-fields illustrate the text, s 
A very complete index adds still further to the value of the ? 
work. The present volume carries the story down to the > 
fight at Balaclava. Wo should think it would require two > 
additional volumes to complete the narrative. < 

The Life of George Stephenson, and of his son Robert Stephen- [ 
son; Corn) wising also a History of the Invention and Intro- > 
duction of the Railway Locomotive. By Samuel Smiles. 1 rot., > 
8 vo. Nero York: I/urjter <f Brothers. —This is a revised edi- > 
tion of a work which, when it first appeared, attracted great $ 
and deserved attention, and has passed through numerous ' 
editions in England. Mr. Smiles has written many book**, > 
bnt nothing, on tho whole, so good as these* lives of the i 
Stephensons. The present edition, in all respects, is an im- > 
provemeut on its predecessors. Numerous portraits and $ 
illustrations add to tho value of the volume. A description ; 
of the rise and progress of the locomotive, from the first > 
rude idea up to its present condition, is given in tho book, j 

How to Omqucr. By (\itharine M. Trowbridge. 1 vol ., i 
16 mo. Philada: J. S. Clarion. —This is a temperance tale, , 
very well told; written expressly for boys and girls. It j 
would exorcise a wholesome influence, we should think, in > 
liclp.ng to form the characters of the young. ] 


Dallas Galbraith. By Mrs. R. Harding Danis, author of 
“ Mary ret Howth," etc., etc. 1 vol, 8 vo. Philada: J. B. 
Lippincott <£■ Co. —This author appears to us to possess, In a 
very marked dogreo, that undefinable quality which is called 
genius. Originality and power characterize all her works. 
In many respects, she is the most American of our writers. 
Mach of her life seems to have been spent opart from the 
conventionalisms of our Atlantic cities, so that she has got 
nearer to the great heart of the people, and can understand 
and sympathize with them better than almost any other 
cotemporary novelist. She has, moreover, a wonderful mas¬ 
tery over pathos. All these qualities come out strongly in 
"Dallas Galbraith.” It is a tale full of local color. No ono 
cam read it, moreover, without having the heart profoundly 
stirred. Yet the tragic clement is invoked, not, as is too 
often now the case, in behalf of vice, but always on the sido 
of virtue. We rise from the perusal of “Dallas Galbraith” 
wiser and better, and with inure faith in both God and hu- 
rnnuity. The volume is very handsomely printed. 

Gold Elsie. From the German of E. M irhtt. By Mrs. 
A. L. Wister. 1 to/., 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott i0 
Cb .—One of tho nicest of stories was “The Old Mam’selle s 
Secret,” translated from tho German by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
The present novel is by the same German author, and has 
been rendered into Euglish by the same translator. So far 
as the ordinary reader can discern, the book might have 
been written originally in English. We may add that tho 
story is hardly less fascinating than “Tho Old Mam'selle's 
Secret.” The volumo is neatly printed. 

The Diet Athenian. Translated from the. Swedish of 
Victor Rydberg. By IF. 11. Thomas, Jr. 1 ml., 12 mo. 
Pliitoda: T. II. Peterson if- Brothers. —Fredet ika Brerner has 
said that this "is the best and most genial historical novel 
in the Swedish language.” It is certainly a fiction of great 
merit, and lues been excellently translated. It is lmud- 
somely priuted also. 

Life Among the Apaches. By John C. Germany. 1 roL, 
12 mo. San Francisco: A. Roman <£• Go. —This book comes 
to us from the distant shores of the Pacific, and is in every 
way a credit to California. The narrative is full of stirring 
adventure, told inn simple, yet forcible manner; and con¬ 
tains much valuable information respecting the various 
Indiau tribes from the Colorado eastward. 

Red Court Firm. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vo/., 12 mo. 
Philada; T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —This novel has been 
printed fruin advance sheets, purchased in London by the 
enterprising publishers. 

Mildred. 'By Georgiann M. Craik. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper if- Brothers. —Everything this authoress writes is 
excellent; and this novel is one of her very be*t. The cha¬ 
racter of the heroiuo is nobly conceived and delineated. 

Friendly Counsel for Girls. By Sydney Cax. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
New York: Carlelon. —A well-written book on the common¬ 
place virtues and vices of daily life iu girlhood. 

Smoking and Drinking. By James Partial. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknar i£• Field-.— 'Three e—ays against smoking 
and drinking, printed and bonnd iu cheap style. 

The Half-Dollar Edition of Tennyson's ms. Complete. 
1 vo/., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields. —This is a marvel 
of cheapness, ami places Tennyson within every one’s reach. 

The Experiences of Tom and Sarah Neal. By Mrs. Joseph 
I jamb. 1 ml., 16 mo. Philada: J. S Claxton.—K very nieo 
book for children. It is handsomely printed and illustrated. 

The While. Scalper. By Gustave Aimard. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson if: Brothers.— A stirring romanco 
of frontier life. A chgap edition. 

The Bramlrighs of Bishop's F>lly. 1 vol., 8 ro. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.— A very excellent novel, which, if not 
by Lever, is quite in his manner, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. > 

Can Ant One Beat This? —The following letter sj>eaks for > 
itself: ^ 

Old Saybrook , Conn., September 20,1S68 ^ 

Messrs. Wheeler A Wilson, ■ 

Gentlemen —I wish to say that I have in my family a ; 
“Wheeler & Wilson Sowing-Machine,” that has been in ; 
almost daily use for the past ten (10) years, and not a thing \ 
has ever been done to it in way of repairing; not a screw \ 
loose, or any part of it out of order in all that time. It bus ^ 
been used in making coats, vests, and pants, of the thickest ; 
of woolen goods, besides doing all kinds of family sewing, 
and is now, this day, the best machine for work I ever saw. > 
Can any ono beat this ? \ 

Respectfully. GILBERT PRATT. > 


Any one who can beat this (and we think many can) will 
please address Messrs. WIIEELER A WILSON, 

625 Broadway, Now York. 

Improvements in Cabinet Organs. —The New York Musi¬ 
cal Gazette (the veiy best authority on such a subject) calls 
attention to the new invention which has just been brought 
out by the Mason & Hamlin Oroan Company,' aud which 
will attract much attention. It is an improvement upon 
what has Iwen knowu, to some extent, as the cox humana , 
and produces a very rich and beautiful quality of tone, 
somewhat resembling that of the human voice. The same 
thing has been attempted, before, but where partial success 
has been attained, the machinery was so complicated as to 
be constantly getting out of order. The improvement of 
Mason & Hamun is ingenious, simple, as durable as the in¬ 
strument itself, aud exquisite in its effect. The reputation 
of this Company for the best instruments of this class in the 
world, is well established. They were winners of the First 
Medal at the Paris Exposition. 

Som Total of Great Libraries.— The Chicago Evening 
Journal says:—“ We have had much to do with dictionaries, 
first aud last—have turned over a thousand pounds of them, 
perhaps; have watched new editions rising in stately fashion, 
aud found the best were set on Webster’s sure foundations. 
We are grateful to God that he gave us English for onr 
mother-tongue; aud we put that mother-tongue to a sacred 
use when wo utter the truthful words that these three books 
are the sum Mai of great libraries—the Bible , Shakspeare , 
and Webster's Royal Quarto 

The Great American Tea Compant, whose advertisement 
will be found on the third page of our cover, sells all kinds 
of Teas, the finest included, extraordinarily cheap, because 
they buy by the cargo. Parties clubbing together, each one 
subscribing for the uunl>cr of pounds and kinds he wants, 
as he would for a newspaper or a magazine, save from thirty 
to forty cents on a pound. Each parcel is marked with the 
subscriber’s name, and all sent in one package to the person 
who sends the order, and a complimentary pnrkage to him 
for his trouble, when the money sent is over thirty dollars. 

A Hint to Young Men. —“There is no present,” writes a 
subscriber, “which any young lady of sense would so gladly 
welcome as a copy of ‘ Peterson.’ A parlor is dull, a center- 
table uufurnished, without this Queen of the Magazines.” 

Subscribe at> Once.— The New Lisbon (0.) Patriot save:— 
“ Peterson's Is the host and cheapest Magazine published. 
Subscribe at once.” * 

You Will be Out of the fashion, in more senses than one, 
if you don’t take “Peterson” for 1869. 


> 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 

TnR Miraculous Shilling. —Provide a round box, the size 
of a large snuff-box. and likewise eight other boxes, which 
will go easily into each other, letting.tho least of them be 
of the size to bold a shilling. Observe that all the»e boxes 
must shut so freely that they may all be closed at ouco, by 
the covers accurately fitting within each other. 

Previously to commencing your performance, fit the boxes 
within each other, and place them in a table-drawer at an- • 
other part of tho room. You also fit the covers in the same 
manner, aud lay them by the side of the boxes; yon like¬ 
wise provide a silk handkerchief, into one comer of which 
a shilling is sewn. 

You now commence your operations by borrowing a shil¬ 
ling, desiring the lender to mark it. that it may not be 
changed. Take this shilling in your right hand, aud the 
handkerchief in your left, pretending to place the shilling 
in the center of the handkerchief; instead of which you p,ut 
tho corner of the handkerchief, in which the shilling was 
sewn, as previon.-ly described, concealing the borrowed shil¬ 
ling in your right hand. You then desire Ihc person to feel 
that his shilling is there, and tell him to hold it tight. 

You now go to the drawer, and placing the l>orrowed shil¬ 
ling iu tho smallest of the boxes, you put on all the covers, 
by taking them in the center "between the fore-finger and 
thumb, to prevent tbeir separation, and fit them on, by care¬ 
fully sliding them along, and then pressing them down. 

Having thus closed your 1k>xos, you produce what appear* 
to be a single box, and lay it on the table. You now ask the 
person, who still retains his hold of the shilling in the hand¬ 
kerchief, if he is sure that it is then*. He will reply in the 
affirmative; you then request him to allow you to take the 
handkerchief, aud having done so, you strike that part of tho 
handkerchief containing the shilling on tho box, and imme¬ 
diately shake out tho handkerchief, holding it by two cor¬ 
ners, and shitting it round so as to get the shilling within 
your grasp; it will thus appear that tho shilling is no longer 
there. You desire the person tp open tho box, and hand it 
round, till the shilling be found; aud when the last box is 
opened, and the shilling taken out, you ask the lender to 
state whether it is the one which he marked; to which he 
must, of course, reply in the affirmative. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Flanders Soup .—Put a turnip, a small carrot, half a head 
of celery, six green onions, shred very fine, one lettuce, cut 
small, and a quarter of a pint of peas, iti two onnees of 
butter, to stew r gently for an hour, with a teacupfnl of stock: 
then add the remainder of two quarts of stock, and simmer 
for another hour. Now beat the yolks of four egg* well, 
mix witfi half a pint of cream, previously boiled, and strain 
through a hair-sieve. Take the soup off the fire, put the 
eggs, etc., to it, aud keep stirring it well; bring it to a boil, 
but do not leave off stirring, or the eggs will curdle. Season 
with salt, and add one lump of sugar. 

Jenny lAwl Soup .—‘Wash n quarter of a pound of the best 
pearl sago until the water poured from it is clear; then stew 
it quite tender in water or thick broth; (it will require 
nearly or quite a quart of liquid, which should be poured on 
it cold, and heated very slowly;) then mix gradually with it 
a pint of good boiling cream, and the yolks of four fresh 
eggs, and mingle the whole carefully with two quarts of 
s?mug veal or beef stock, which should he always kept ready 
boiling. Jenny Lind was in the lmbit of taking this soup 
before she sang, as she found the sago and eggs soothing to 
the chest, and beneficial to the voice. 
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dear Gravy Soup.— Lay at the bottom of the stew-pan j fry them in butter or lard. Servo them up dry, or with 
half a pound of lea^i 1mm, sliced; then three pounds of lean > good gravy. 

beef, aud over it three pounds of veal, all in slices. If any j breakfast dishes. 

bones be left, break them and lay them on the meat; peel | Curried Eggs. —Hard-boil a sufficient number of eggs to 

four onions, slice two carrots, two turnips, and a head of £ f orm tt dish, cut each into four slices. Put two ounces of 
celery, and with a bunch of sweet herbs, four cloves, and a > butter, or two tablespoonfuls of olive-oil, into a frying-pan, 
blade of mace, add all to the meat, over which pour one > and, when well heated, throw into it a good large onion and 
quart of water, and place the stew-pau, covered, over a slow ^ an a ppj e ^ both sliced; fry briskly till well browuod; add a 
Are till the meat is brown; then turn it, but be careful it \ breakfastcnpful of either milk, cream, water, or stock, in 
does not scorch. Then add three quarts of boiling water, ^ which you lmvo mixed a dessertspoonful of strong curry- 
and let it stew gently for an hour till you have carefully re- j powder, simmer for about teu minutes, and thickou with 
moved all the scum that rises; after which, place the stew- { the beaten yolk of an egg. Arrange the sliced eggs in a hot 
pan at the side of the Are, now adding two teaspoonfuls of j dish; pour the curry over them, or just stew them In it for 
salt. Let it simmer for four hours; strain it through a col- < ft f e w minutes. Some epicures have the yolks ouly of tho 
lander into an earthonwuro vessel, and set it by to cool, j eggs curried, and the whites minced fine to form a garnish. 
Then carefully remove the fat; and when poured off to heat \ Tomatoes, chopped, savory herbs, celery, green peas, sliced 
do not disturb the sediment. The soup should be perfectly ] cucumbore, button mushrooms, fresh or picked, orange or 


clear, and of an amber color, and will look better without i 
any addition of vegetables. 

HEATS AXD POULTRY. 


lemou-juice, young capsicums, pickles of any kind, shred 
lemon-rind, shallot, or garlic in small quantity, or, indeed, 
almost any sort of vegetable, may be employed in a euary. 
Fillets of anchovies may be used os a decoration round tho 
Lamb Cutlets arul Sirimich. —Eight cutlets, ogg, and bread- \ r j m Q f ^he dish, but observe that only cream or yolk of egg 
crumbs, salt and pepper to taste, a little clarified butter. j ghould rightly bo made use of for thickening a curry. 

Take the cutlets from a ueck of lamb, and shape them by \ Deviled Eggs. —Take a sufficient number of the hard-boiled 
cutting off tho thick part of tho chine-bone. Trim off most > y,,^ t ,f eggs; dip them first iuto some beaten egg; then dip 
of the fat, aud all the skin, aud, scrape the top part of tho j them into oil, and roll them in Cayenne pepper and stilt, 
bones quite clean. Brutffi the cutlets over with ogg, spriuklo Make a little tray by twisting up the corners of half a sheet 


them with bread-crumbs, and season with pepi>er and salt. < 
Now dip them iuto clarified butter, sprinkle over a few more 
bread-crumbs, and fry them over a sharp fire, turning them 
when required. lay them before the fire to drain, and 
arrange them on a disli with spinach in the center, which 
should bo previously well boiled, drained, chopped, and 
seasoned. Peas, asparagus, or beans may be substituted for 
the spinach. 

Potted Veal and Bacon .—Cut thin slices of veal, and the 
same quantity of nice bacon; then rub together some dried 


of oiled writing-paper; place the eggs in it, put it upon a 
gridiron over a clear fire, and shako it about till the eggs 
are quite hot; serve with* equal quantities of olivo-oil and 
chutney-sauce, made vory hot. Iu default of chutney-sauce, 
Chili vinegar may l*o employed. 

Eggs Dressed Spanish Pishion .—Iu a frying-pan toss a 
slice of rich bacon, for the sako of the fat it will render, take 
away the bacon; mix a teaspoonful of liouey with the bacon 
fat; break into it half a dozen now-laid eggs, aud do them 
slowly; take them up with a skimmer; place them in a dish, 


sweet basil or summer savory, very fine, until reduced to > aud almost mask them with pickled red and green capsicums, 

a powder, and lay in a stew-pan a layer of bacon, then a < sliced. This dish is much esteemed by the admirers of the 

layer of veal, and on this sprinkle the powdered herbs, l aigre-doux. 

a little grated horseradish, then again some bacon and veal, j desserts. 

and then herbs and horseradish and a little salt; on this j Christmas Plum-Pudding — time, six hours. —One-pound 
squeeze a lemon, and grate the rind; then cover very tightly, j an d a half of raisins, half a pound of currants, Ihroe-quar- 
and put it into the oven to bake two or three hours; take j ters of a pound of beof-9net, nine eggs, one wineglass of 
it out aud drain off all the gravy; pour over a little catchup, j brandy, half a pound of citron and orange-peel, half a nnt- 
and press it dowu with a heavy weight; then put it away \ meg, and a little ground ginger. Chop the suet as fine as 

iu a pot tightly covered. £ possible, and mix it with the bread-crumbs and flour, and 

A Beef-Pit .— Take cold roast beef or steak; cut into thin > add the currants, washed and dried, the citron and orange- 
slices, and put a layer Into a pie-dish; shake in a little flour, | peel, cut into thin slices, and tho raisins stoued and divided, 
pepper, and salt; cut up a tomato, or onion, chopped very } Mix it all well together with the grated nutmeg and ginger; 
fine; then another layer of beef and seasoning, and so on until l then stir in nine eggs, well beaten, and the brandy, and 
the dish is filled. If you have any beef gravy, put it in; if \ again mix it thoroughly together that every ingredient may 
net, n little beef dripping, and water enough to make suffl- * be moistened; put it into a buttered mould, tie it over 


cient gravy. Have ready one dozen potatoes, well boiled 
and niAshed, half a cup of milk or cream, and a little butter 
and salt; spread it over the pie, as a crust, an iuch thick; 
brush it over with egg, and bake it about twenty-five 
minutes. 

Sauce far Fowls .—An exccllont white sauce for fowls may 
be made of two ounces of butter, two small onions, one carrot, 
half a small teacupful of flour, one piut of new milk, salt 
and pepper to taste. Cut up the onions aud carrots very 
small, and put them into a stew-pan with the butter; simmer 
them till the butter is nearly dried up; then stir in the flour, 
and add all the milk; boil the whole gently until it thickens; 
strain it, season it with saltand Cayenne, and it will be ready 
to serve. 

A Grood Meat-Cake .—Mince the lean of cold lamb or veal 
very finely; soak a large slice of bread in boiling milk; mash 
it, and mix it with the minced meat; also a beaten egg, some 
boiled chopped parsley and thymo, a little grated lemon- 


tightly, and boil it for six hours. Servo it ornamented with 
holly and brandy poured round it. This pudding may be 
made a month before using, boiled in a cloth, and hung np 
in a dry place, and when required, put iuto a sauce-pan of 
boiling water, and boiled for two hours or two hours and a 
half, then turned out, and served with sauce as aliove. 

Another Christmas-Pttdding—time to boil, six hours .—One 
pound of raisins, one pound of currants, a quarter of a pound 
of sultanas, one pound of suet, three-quarters of a pound of 
bread-crumbs, one pint of milk, ten eggs, three-quarters 
of a pound of citron, and one orange-peel, mixed, one small 
nutmeg, one glass of brandv. Stone the raisins and divide 
them, wash and dry tho currants and sultanas, and cut the 
peel into slices. Mix all these with the bread-crumbs, flour, 
and suet, chopped very fine; add the grated nntmeg, and 
then stir in the eggs, well beaten, the brandy, and the milk. 
When the ingredients are well blended, put it into a mould, 
tie a floured cloth over it, and boil it. When done, turn it 


peel, pepper, and salt. Make it into small, flat cakes, and > out, and serve it with brandy and arrow-root sauce. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK — FASHIONS. 


Mince-Meat. —Two pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of A Fine Iccing for Cakes. —Beat up the white* of five egg 

apples, two pounds of currants, two pounds of raisins, half a : a froth, and put to them a pound of double-refined suj 
pound ot moist sugar, half a pound of citron, quarter of a , powdered and sifted, and three spoonfuls of orange-flo 
pound of candied lemon, quarter of a pound of candied, water, or lemon-juice. Keep beating it all the time the c 
orange-peel, two nutmegs, half an ounce of salt, half on is in the oven, and the moment it comes out, ice over 
ounce of ginger, half an ounce of allspice, half an ounce top with a spoon. Some put a grain of ambergris into 
of elovea, juice and peel of one lemon, quarter of a pint*; iceing, but it is too powerful for many palates, 
of brandy, quarter of a pint of white wine. Take two Citron Cheese-Cakes. —Beat up the yolks of four eggs; i 

pounds of beef-suet, chopped fine, add the apples, pared and ; them with a quart of boiling cream; when cold, put i 
minced fine, the currants, washed and picked, the raisins, the fire, and let it l>oil till it curdles. Blanch some 
stoned and chopped fine, the moist sugar, citron, orange ami ' inonds, beat them with orange-flower water, and put tl 
lemon-peel, cut fine, the nutmegs, grated, the salt, the ginger, • into cream, with a few Naples biscuits, and grecu cit 
allspice, and cloves, all ground fine, and the juice of the < shred fine. Sweeteu to taste, and bake them. 


lemon, with tho rind grated. Mix all these ingredients well 
together, with the brandy and sherry, or any white wine. 
Put all into a jar, and keep it in a cool place. 

Rich Mince-Pic*. —Take four pounds of beef, boiled and 
chopped fine; pick and chop three pounds of suet, wash two 
jM)unds of currants and one of raisins; grate the peel of two 
lemons, and put in the juice; pound a spoonful of dried 
orange-peel, slice an ounce of citron, and chop twelve large j 


Tca-Oukcs. —Rub fine four ounces of butter into ei 
ounces of flour; mix eight ounces of currants and 
ounces of fine sugar, two yolk? and one white of eggs, an 
spoonful of brandy. Roll the paste the thickness of 
Oliver biscuit, and cut with a wineglass. You may bee? i 
other white, and wash over them, and either dust sagar 
not, as you like. 

A Seed l’bund-Gike. —One pound of butter, melted, ■ 


apples; mix these together with three pounds of sugar, half ^ pound of sifted sugar, one pound of flour, eight eggs, i 


a pint of wine, aud the same of brandy and sweet cider, to 
make it a proper thickness; put in mace and nutmeg to 
your taste. If the cider is not sweet, you must put in more 
sugar before the pies are baked. 

Plain Mince-Pie .—Neat’s tongue and feet make the l)est 
mince-pies. Tho shank is good. I>o;l the meat till very 
tender; take it up; clcau it from the bones aud gristle; 
chop it fine; mix it with an equal weight of tart apples, 
chopped flue. If the meat is lean, put in a little butter or 
suet. Moisten the whole with new cider, if you have it good. 
Sweeten to the taste with sugar and a little molasses—season¬ 
ing it with salt, cinnamon, cloves, and mace. Make the pies 
on flat plates, with holes in tho upper-crust, and bake from 
thirty to forty-five minutes. 

Plum-Pudding. —One pound and a half of raisins, one 


ounces of caraway-seeds, and half a tcospoonful of so<la. 

\ in just before going to the oven. The whites and yolk 
> eggs to l>e beaten separately. 

! Lcmon-t'ulec *.—Mix ton ounces of flour, five ounce* 
5 butter, and five ounces of sugar. Beat ki the yolk of 
| egg; flavor with ouo small teaspoonful of essence of lew 
| or a little sherry. Divide iuto cakes, and bake them. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fig. i.—W alkino Costume. —The skirt is of violot-col i 
silk, with box-pleated flounce, trimmed with bows Km 
and lined with black silk. Black silk casacquc, trimri 
, with fringe, and ornamented with small bows at the «-i 
pound and a half of currants, one pound and a half of beef- < when it is drawn up; large bow with long ends nt the ki 


suet, one pound of flour, half a pound of bread-crumbs, four 
ounces of citron, four ounces of lemon, four ounces of orange- 
peel, two rimls of lemon, grated, juice of one lemon, four 
ounces of sugar, two eggs, oue teaspoonful, each, of nutmeg, 
ginger, and cinnamon, thirty-two bitter almonds, oue pint 
of new milk, and a small particle of salt. Mix all together 
gradually over night, and add a little more milk in tho morn¬ 
ing if required. Boil seven or eight hours. 

Plain Plum-Pudding — time , two hours and a half or 
1 three hours —Eight ounces of flour, eight ounces of beef- 
suet, half a pound of raisins, half a pint of milk, two eggs. 

Chop the suet very flue, mix it with tho flour, add half a 
pound of raisins, stoneJ, and mix the whole with half a pint 
of milk and two well-beaten eggs. Tie it up in a floured 
cloth, or put it into a basin. Plunge it into a sauco-pan of 
boiling water, aud keep it boiling for two hours and a half 
or three hours. 

Apple Mince-Meat. —One pound of currants, one pound of ^ ^-ith short ends at the luick 
peeled and chopped apples, one pound of suet, chopped fine, 
one pound of moist sugar, quarter of a pound of raisins, 
stoned and cut in two, the juice of four oranges and two 
lemons, with the chopped peel of one, add of ground mace 
and allspice, each, a spoonful, and a wineglass of brandy. 

Mix all well together, and keep it closely covered in a 
cool place. 

CIIR1GTMA8 CAKES. 

Maids of Honor. —The following is the receipt for these: 

Make some new milk lukdwarm, then put a spoonful of ren- 


Small black velvet bonnet. 

Fia. n.— Carriage Dress op Gray Silk. —The lower-sk¬ 
ims three narrow flounces; the upper-skirt, which is ma 
long, is trimmed with black lace, and looped up at the la 
with lace, fastened by a black lace rosette. The deep cii 
is ornamented to correspond with the skirt. Small, roti 
hat with long, black lace ends. 

Fig. hi.—Walking Press of Green Poplin.— The lov 
skirt has one deep flounce ; the upper is looped up at 
sides by stiff bows with long ends, bound with satin, au< 
trimmed with deep fringe, headed by three rows of si 
piping. Black velvet mantilla, trimmed with lace. Bli 
velvet bonnet with a Vice veil. 

Fig. iv.—Evening Dress of Pink Silk ; the bottom of 
dress foot seen) is trimmed with a puffing of illusion ed 
- with a narrow blonde, and studded with pink satin bo 
? divided by pipings of pink satin. A cluster of largo b< 
1 with short ends at the lrnck. 

Fig. v.— House Dress of Gold and Brown Changeai 
Silk. —The under-skirt is of the same material and color 
the outer one, except that it is striped with black satin ; 1 
ruffle is of the silk without the stripe. The onter-sk 
opens in front, has a train, is also ruffled, and is looped la 
by large bows and ends of black satin. Marie Antoine 
sleeves, tight to the elbow, with deep ruffles. The bodio 
cut high at the back, but is very open in front. 

Fig. vi.—Carriage Dress of Gray Silk, with a plai 
flounce around the l*ottom of the skirt as well as oroi 


net and stir it well throngli a cheese-cloth to get rid of the > the looped-up pannier and cape. 


whey; to half a pound of the curd put six ounces of butter, 
four yolks of eggs, and sugar and nutmeg to taste. Mix all 
the ingredients well; line patty-pans with a puff-paste, fill 
them with the mixture, and bake in a quick oven. The 
cheese-cakes may be flavored with lemon If desired. 


Fig. vn.—C arriage Dress of Guef.n and Black Strj 
8 lk. —Long black velvet cloak, with a very deep c 
looped up aud richly trimmed with lace. On the same p 
is one of the new hats now so popular. 

Fig. vm—W alking Dress of the new striped silk i 
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novel material of gray and dark bine; the upper-skirt is ot 
the some colors and mater.al as the lower, only of a finer 
stripe. It is looped up and trimmed down the front with a 
trimming formed of blue braid aod largo buttons. Small 
gray hat, trimmorf with blue velvet flowers. 

Fig. ix. — Walk i no Dress or Blue Poplin.— The under¬ 
skirt quite plain; the upper-skirt is looped up at the l a k 
with bands of gray Astracan fur, and tho short jneket is 
trimmed with the same. 

General Remarks. —Oar descriptions for November were 
so full that we have but little that is now to add to them. 
Tho striped costumes, which were so pretty and so popular 
during the summer, have l>eeu replaced by a material com¬ 
posed of wool and silk, with satin stripes, green and black, 
blue and black, etc. One of the most convenient arrange¬ 
ments ofithe present season is tho introduction of a black 
under-skirt, either of silk or cashmere; and an economic 
method of renewing the wardrobe is rendered very easy by 
tho union of two dresses, always bearing in mind the follow¬ 
ing advice: 

The dresses must not be of two different patterns'; one 
material should be a simple color, and, if possible, a neutral 
tint, such as gray, black or brown. This may indifferently 
form the upper or the under-skirt, according to taste. Tho 
mantelet may match either the petticoat or dress, as most 
convenient. 

Many new shades have been introduced this fall; but the 
most popular is tho garnet, or sultan , a; it is called; not the 
dark, muddy garnet, but a redder tint, rather bright and 
clear. Rich shades of golden brown nro also popular. Nearly 
all the new goods are shot, or changeable: that is, of two 
colors, as red aud black, green and black, blue and gold, etc. 
This style is uot confined to silks, but is seen iu goods of 
all materials, even tho lowest priced. Stripes are usually 
narrow, but of gay colors. It will be most difficult to dross 
with taste, uow that so many hues are introduced iuto the 
toilet; when blacks, browns, and grays were the predominant 
colors, it was almost impossible to go astray as to color, in 
however bad taste the form of the garment may have been ; 
but now, though our streets may look more picturesque for 
tho gayly clad figures floating to and fro, we fear the indi¬ 
vidual will suffer in appearance. It requires a very nice 
taste to assort gay colors well; where it is possible to intro¬ 
duce a good deal of black among bright hues, it helps won¬ 
derfully to tone down the other colors. 

Short Dresses are more and more worn, and even tor 
ordinary house wear are growing very popular; but nothing 
can replace tho train-skirt for evening wear. Flounces and 
ruffles of all widths are popular, and in many cases pleated 
flounces have replaced tho gathered ones; narrow ruffles 
continue to bo gathered, and often pinked at the edges. 
Nearly all dresses have tho upper-skirt looped up. Dresses 
open in front grow more and more into favor. It is very 
probable they will be definitely adopted for all toilets, with 
the exception of winter walking-dresses. There are several 
styles of open dress; they are cut either as a shawl, a la 
Watteau , or a la BreUmne. 

.The dress, opening as a shawl, describes a point at tho 
bottom, and the bodice is frequently fastened at one side; at 
tho opposite side there is a second row of buttons. 

The Watteau l»ody opens squarely, and a tarlatan fichu is 
worn beneath. This fichu crosses whilst forming folds. The 
BreUmne bodice opens very low, and is rounded off at the 
Bides; instead of terminating with a straight liue, as tho 
Watteau, it finishes off with a curved line. It is the pret¬ 
tiest and most dressy of all tho three different stylos. In¬ 
side the Bretonne bodice either a bonilhmne of muslin is 
arranged, or else a narrow plaiting of muslin edged with 
lace. It is cut too low to admit of lace only. 

With Louis XV. fashions, lace has once more found all 
the favor which formerly rendered it the most beautiful 
ornament of female toilet, not to speak of the cuffs and 


ruffles of gentlemen of the ancient regime. It is no longer 
to ball toilets only that lore lends its charm and grace, it 
now ornaments morning dresses as well os evening ones. 

Casacques are all varieties; in fact, it is almost impossible 
to describe tbe many* styles. In our November number, 
and in this month, we have given samples of all the im^t 
popular new models. Most of the velvets are trimmed with 
lace or fringe, sometimes with only satin pipings. If the 
sacque is cut long, it is almost always looped up at the sides. 
Over the tight-fitting sacque the old-fashioned round cape 
, is worn, usually looped*up in the back with a bow of ribbon 
( or rosette. Sometimes there are four capes placed one over 
\ the other, slit open at tho back, and trimmed with narrow 
l braid and fringe. 

< Bonnets grow smaller and smaller, the diadem front 
\ being fashionable and unbecoming, flats are Very popular 
! th s winter, uot only for young ladies, but married ones 
j also; they reully cover tho face and head more than the 
\ bonnet, aud with tho addition of the lace fall, which is put 

< on tbe hat, as w ell as the bonnet at tho ears, if desired, they 

> are just as warm. 

< A few New Collars have been introduced lately. There 
\ is ouo form made of fine white linen, bordered with color; 
\ on the front there are points which slope backward a con- 
l sideral.de distance, and discover a foidard cravat tied neg- 
\ ligently round the throat; there is another collar which 
s folds over, like tho rtrers, upon an open dress, and which 
| discovers a little of the chest. Some collars are made of 
\ striped cambric, and are edged with narrow Valenciennes. 
5 For a long period the smnll stand-up collars have been uni* 
j versally worn ; these innovations are a change, if not an im- 
\ provement, on a style that has become monotonous. 

\ Cloaks por Evening Wear, Opera, ETtvare usually white 
J or red, embroidered and braided in black, and edged with 

< narrow' black silk fringe, or else with a white lama fringe. 
GTlio Cardinal is a perfectly round pelerine, to which is added 
{ very often a hood of black luce. The small cloaks called 
s TrouviUe are of w hite cashmere flannel, bound and trimmed 
rail round with red braid, with a handsome lama fringo 

< round the edge; there js a round scalloped out hood. 

| Modern Crinolines are completed by a toumure of horse* 

< hair, which gives the necessary support to the Louis XV. 
{•puff, formed by the skirts of almost all fashionable dresses. 
$ Or again the tournure forms paniers at the sides, for dresses 
\ quite in the Pompadour style. 

\ Woolen Fabrics, shot with two colors, generally dark, 
| will l»e much worn this winter. In this respect, we nro 
| happy to say, tbe fashions are growing economical. 

| Fine Plushes, silky in texture, sometimes striped, sorao- 

> times shot with two colors, will be fashionable this winter. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

< Fig. i.—Costume of Heavy Red Cashmere, for a Little 
| Bot.—T he skirt is made very full aud plaited. Jacket of 

< the same, trimmed with black. 

\ Fig. ii.—Blue Poplin Dress for a Girl.—I t has two 

< skirts and a sacque with a cape, all trimmed with white 
5 cashmere. 

\ Fio. m.—F awn-Colored Silk, trimmed with Green, for 
$ a Young Girl.— The upper-skirt is looped at tbe sides, has a 
) round, low body, and is worn over a white muslin under- 
\ body. 

I Fig. iv.—Doy’s Costume of dark brown cloth. 

| Fig. v.—C oat of Gray Merino, for a Little Girl.—T ho 
J round cape is looped slightly up in the hack with a tassel, 
; and thn whole costume is trimmed with fringe and silk of 
j the new sultan color. 

> Blouses for Little Boys, in the Knickerbocker style, are 
\ now fastened down the front in a new way. They form a 
\ revers, and then cross tho chest aud waist. Hats, for little 
' boys, are now usually of the sailor form. 
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ADVERTIS E M E N T S 


We respectfully call attention to the fine 

BRONZE, IMITATION MARBLE AND GOLD GILT MANTLE CLOCKS 

MANUFACTURED BY 

SETH THOMAS’ SONS & CO., 



These CLOCKS, in beauty of design and fineness of finish, are equal to the French Clocks, and 

can be furnished at lower prices. 


THEY ARE WARRANTED GOOD TIME KEEPERS. 


The movements are made upon the French plan, have steel pinions, are finely polished, and 
will run more surely and oorreotly than the French, while they have the qualities which have 
always made the French Clocks desirable of noiseless ticking and a pleasant clear toned bell. 

THEY STRIKE THE HOURS AND HALF HOURS. 

Catalogues and Tricb Lists furnished the trade upon application to 

AMERICAN CLOCK COMPANY. 

SOLE AGENTS AND DEALERS IN EVERY VARIETY OF AMERICAN CLOCKS AND REGULATORS. 

3 Courtland Street, New York. 115 Lake Street, Chieago. 

310 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
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